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Studies  of  Concert  Life; 
the  Lagging  Veteran; 
Pessimistic  Observers 
of  the  Present  Musical 
Tendencies;  Concerts 
of  the  Week. 


MANAGER  said  the  other 
day:  “People  will  not 

come  out  to  an  evening 
recital.”  The  attendance 
at  the  evening  recitals 
given  here  by  both  Mr. 
de  Pachmann  and  Mr. 
Kreisler  was  as  evidence  In  this  mana- 
ger’s favor. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Kreisler,  who  is 
^surely  well  known  and  an  established 
favorite  in  Boston.  His  recitals  during' 
[his  last  sojourn  here  were  crowded,  and 
they  were  of  a fashionable  character, 
feoung  women  said  to  each  other:  I’ll 
;ee  you  at  Kreisler’s,”  and  if  any  one 
mswered,  “But  I’m  not  going  to  Kreis- 
ler’s,” there  were  raised  eyebrows. 
Women  became  addicted  to  afternoon 
Bach,  coquettishly  familiar  with  old 
Italian  and  French  writers  for  the  fid- 
dle. The  amusement  was  nrofitable  to 
them  and  to  Mr.  Kreisler.  Their  taste 
was  improved,  their  knowledge  broad- 
ened. their  emotions  quickened;  he  was 
pecuniarily  the  gainer. 

When  Mr.  Kreisler  returned  about  a 
fortnight  ago  he  gave  his  first  recital 
.at  night.  In  spite  of  his  popularity  and 
(prestige,  the  audience  was  a small  one- 
Vis  performance  was  unusually  fine  and 
h spiring  Later  in  the  week  the  audi- 
ice  at  the  afternoon  recital  was  large 
m every  way  worthy  of  the  vioUnilt 
out  Mr  Kreisler’s  performance,  excel- 
lent as  It  was  in  many  ways,  was  neither 
so  constantly  noble  nor  impassioned  as 
t hat  Of  the  first  and  night  recital. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  expect  per- 
unvarying  and  supreme 
J ■ aay  truly  artistic 

+ yiohnlsh  Pianist,  especially  when 
Tin^iirIr£°-c-rneL  is  a deeply  emotional 
nature.  Emotional  performers  have  al- 
ternate days  of  mental  depression  and 
exaltation.  Furthermore,  there  is  the 
physical  strain  not  merely  or  perform- 
ance, but  also  of  travel.  The  virtuoso 
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no  longer  wanders  at  leisure,  at  his  own 
sweet  will.  He  is  more  or  less  the  slave 
of  a manager,  who  sells  him  here  and 
sells  him  there  with  the  closest  railway 
connections  between  the  expectant  or 
indifferent  towns.  The  virtuoso  plays, 
say  in  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  after- 
noon. On  Tuesday  morning  he  is  in 
Boston;  he  rehearses  with  an  accom- 
panist whom  he  meets  for  the  first  time; 
the  afternoon  recital  is  arranged  so  that 
•he  can  take  a train;  the  next  day  he 
plays  in  New  York,  and  leaves  that 
night  for  some  western  town.  There  is  a 
•constant  change  of  air,  food,  water- 
tor  virtuosos  occasionally  drink  water; 
there  are  foul  nights  in  sleeping  cars; 
there  is  the  irritating  roar  of  the  train, 
the  chronic  feeling  of  unrest  and  hurry. 
Rooms  are  overheated;  railway  cars  are 
stifling  or  cold,  or  there  are  sudden  and 
microbe-inviting  changes  in  the  rud“ 
attempts  at  ventilation.  What  wonder  if 
the  sturdiest  virtuoso  often  feels  physi- 
cally unfit  when  he  comes  before  the 
audience,  even  when  he  interprets  with 
fingers  and  not  with  voice. 


By  Yiallt  or  Day? 

There  are  performers  who  can  play  at 
any  hour,  5 A.  M.,  high  noon  or  at  11 
j P-  M.  Pull  them  from  bed  and  they 

'not  hesitate  to  play  any  one  of 
,ven’s  sonatas  or  Schumann’s 
uiaval.”  They  are  routine  persons 
a , -narked  muscular  strength,  no  nerves 
r'  asser;  that  one  a toll-gate  keeper;  this 
| one  should  have  been  a canfion  ball 
tosser;  that  one  a toll-gate  keeper.  This 
woman  a restaurant  cashier.  But  we 
are  speaking  of  finely  organized  men 
and  women. 

It  is.., not  extravagant  to  say  that 
j nine-tehths  of  the  engrossing  singers, 
violinists,  nianisls  nliv  -m,  mur'h  mnw 
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gusto  at ’night  “than Tn  t Ilk'S, 
the  afternoon.  How  in  tne  afrorld  does 
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a singer  contrive  to  sing  at  all  in  a 
j morning  church  service?  In  this  catar- 
I rl,lal  region  the  human  pipe  is  seldom 
clear  before  the  second  meal.  The 
nerves  are  not  strung  to  the  proper 
Pitch.  The  interpreter  does  not  really 
' to  live  before  the  sun  goes  down. 

There  is  need  of  artificial  light.  There 
i should  be  leisurely  morning  hours,  with 
unhurried  practice,  a second  meal  en- 
joyed, and  without  disturbing  thought 
of  -a  performance  immediately  after  the 
! 'Cheese;  then  rest  and  meditation  on  tin- 
work  to  be  done. 

In  the  afternoon  the  recital  is  given 
: h ith  store  of  ladles,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize. 

It  is  not  ungallant  to  say  that  such 
| auldiences  seldom  call  forth  the  full 
power  of  a great  interpreter.  That 
such  a one  is  always  the  artist,  whether 
he  play  at  a camp  meeting  or  before 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  at  a private 
concert  or  In  Symphony  Hall  with  the 
orchestra  on  Saturday  night,  is  true 
dull  in  a measure.  He  will  never  do 
anything  that  is  common  or  mean,  but 
as  he  is  necessarily  keenly  sensitive  he 
is  influenced  more  or  less  by  his  sur- 
heundings.  There  are  few  who  in  the 
presence  of  a swarm  of  palpitating 
women,  young,  middle-aged  and  old.  will 
not  give  way  a little  toward  sentimental- 
ism. and  play,  though  perhaps  uncon- 


sciously, “for  the  ladies."  They  “Show 
the  sympathetic  nature  of  such  -an  au- 
dience; they  are  intoxicated  by  the  fem- 
inine perfume,  and  they  may  be  par- 
doned for  relaxing  vigilance  somewhat 
and  for  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  . 
giving  pleasure  to  their  hearers  with  < 
comparatively  little  expenditure  of  vital 
force  on  their  own  part.  There  are 
virtuosos,  and  of  Indisputable,  power, 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  a 
concert  for  men  only.  If  you  wish  to 
hear  any  Interpret-  r -at  his  best,  hear 
hirmat  night,  and  not  in  the  afternoon. 

Atlmisslom  Prices. 

It  may  be  said  of  recitals  given  here 
by  local  singers  and  pianists  that  the 
price  of  admission  charged  by  them  is 
too  high;  hence  tickets  given  away  and 
little  or  nothing  coming  to  the  pc.--  j 
former,  after  the  expense  of  hall,  ash-  ; 
ers,  advertising.  Miss  Seraphina  Fcrgn-  j 
son  Portamento  is  still  taking  lessons,  j 
She  has  a pretty  voice,  and  she  has 
some  vocal  proficiency.  She  sings  in 
'French  with  a New  England  accent  and 

I without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  mute  “e”:  she 
sings  archly  in  German,  and  yet  she 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  -words 
she  sings;  and  when  she  sings  for  politi- 
cal reasons  songs  in  English  by  local 
composers,  who  may  therefore  tjc  inter- 
ested in  her  future,  -her  English  is  as  :l 
foreign  language  to  the  American  hear-  1 
er.  She  charges  a dollar  and  a half  for 
ner  entertainment.  Some  pay  this  sum,  I 
lor  there  are  always  charitable  son!*,-  f 
more  wait  for  con-plimentarv  tickets  or 
for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  her  at  a •' 
1 friend's  house,  where  they  will  also  be 
provided  with  lukewarm  tea,  sandwiches 
and  cake;  -many,  who  might  go  out  of 
! curiosity,  or  students  who  wish  to  know 
what  others  are  doing,  stay  away,  and 
are  willing  to  have  their  suspicions  c- 
. firmed  by  hearsay.  How  much  better  it 
would  he  if  Mi,  - Portamento  were  to 
charge,  sav.  50  or  75  cents.  There  would 
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be  a larger  audience:  'through  thia  stim- 
ulus she  would  probably  sing  more  ef- 
fectively—within  the  llmitatjons  men- 
tioned: and  her  purse  would  tie  the 
heavier. 

< “Tfrm  dot”  of  the  Referee  (Tyindonl 
discussed  the  price  of  concert  tickets  In 
an  article  published  J i.  1.  Becomingly 
Optimistic  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
he  wrote:  ...  > , . . 

•'There  is  good  re  son  to  belie-.,  i at 
'the  coming  year  v.  ill  prove  mor.  satis- 
factory than  the  last  to  ttios  "hose 
dally  bread  depends  on  the  i . daily 

love  of  music.  The  hardship  and  injus- 
tice Inflicted  on  artists  generally  by  the 
multiplicity  of  charity  com  . ns  last  year 
hiiv2  been  realized  ay  leading  agents, 
whol seeing  that  their  own  ; a-- incss  is 
placed  in  jeopardy,  may  l i ■ d upon 
to  diminish  the  number  of  appeals  on 
the  time  and  talents,  and  n llrectly  on 
the  purses,  of  struggling  .mists,  it  Is. 

> dawn  a >'ft  elvers  that  It  Is  I 

i .,  -iol,.  to  charge  100  much  for  odmls-  I 
i 1 1)  their  perform  \ a matter  I 

she  majority  "f  the  concert  I 

. i . - / 

ouslv  It  Is  to  the  executant’s  adva-.u»ge 
to  Increase  the  number  of  musi'  logCr. . 
and,  this  must  be  done  a-  J 

the  middle  classes,  w'-os-  purges  ; . . 
limited.  Roughly  sp  at  o,"  of  tl 
about  a thousand  o Hie-  .o  o.  <»,  • 
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aart  of  a con.  rt  room  devoted 
high.  St  orb  cl  sc  . and  tin- 
ffinllist  portion  put  aside  tor  th.  . nec 
nl  .Lcs  the  result  In  neaill  * •>-  • 
telng  empty  benches  in  the  for - -r rand 
overcrowding  in  the  latter.  • ‘ ,n*‘ ’ ,t 

Z,  n iiviiratc  one.  and  r<quli  s gr  a 
mat  a aerial  experience  and  .tstut-  ness  to 
<Te,I  with  successfully;  but.  In  view  of 
-i  nm-mpliine  chanco.^  in  cont  • it 
prices  I believe  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  i.s  to  provide  for  the  vomfort, 
-j q nflW  or  deadheads.  hut  lor  iuumj 
‘ _ vviilinc  to  pay  a moderate  sum. 

\yno  are  should  like  to  see  better  ac- 
comrnodatlon  mad!'  for  those  who  tender 
i the  King’s  shilling.  > 


Logging  Veterans. 

A singer  cl  great  and  long  continued 
fame  shows  at  last  unmistakable  signs 

0 vocal  decay.  Her  stanch  admirers  | 
and  the  careless  public  grieve.  I he  | 
question  is  at  once  asketl:  "Why  does) 
’ehe  not  leave  the  stage.’  She  has  t | 

"iorious  name;  she  does  not  need  the  | 
mon.  ’ . < - 'V.  11-1  »-tlo.  Vi.  -a  in  h r 

own 

]y  a question  of  money,  although  them 
are  few  singers  who  will  retire  as  long 
as  they  have  the  slightest  ^office 

wasteful  !?snthey'  were  in  the  years  of 

^Britton. 

il'iv  often  Invest  shrewdly.  * heart. I\ 

■ ommend  any  .voting  soprui ; "P"1'- 

atic  voice  and  instinct  to  number  at 
least  one  banker  among  her  li  lends.  He 
will  advise  her  to  her  financial  ad- 
vantage and  keep  her  from  bu>  uia 
shares  In  some  far  off  Peruvian  mine 
V No  it  Is  not  always  greed  that  kc  .is 
-the  singer  befo- - llv  public  wnen  each 
performance  aids  in  frittering  away  a 
Da  In  full  v established  reputation.  Hr  -e 
veterans  would  miss  the  excitement,  the 
applause,  the  roaring  and  the  wreatus. 
if  yon  should  suggest  to  one  that  It  is 
time  for  her  to  quit  the  stage,  she 
would  answer  with  the  young  man  who 
was  reluctant  to  marry  his  six-year  be- 
trothed: ‘But  where  shall  I spend  my 

evenings?"  The  consciousness  that 
others  were  thrilling  audiences,  that, 
other  names  were  on  the  lips  of  the 
public,  that  they  themselves  were  al- 
ready a memory  though  alive  in  t.ie 
flesh,  would  be  intolerable.  The  narrow 
life  of  the  singer  too  often  prevents  a iv 
enjoyment  outside  of  the  opera  house. 
When  there  Is  leisure,  the  time  Is 
•.pent  in  preparing  for  a new  trlumpn. 

U,  receiving  flattering  friends,  in  d.»- 
evssjng  the  erroneous  interpretations  <>. 
colleagues.  "To  think  [hat  others  will 
: queen  it  in  my  parts,  after  I have  re- 

1 tired  to  private  life!’  Is  In  the  mind  of 

! ninny  "What  will  become  of  art:  I 

have  the  traditions,  and  who  is  my  su  - 
t ' sor""  And  so  bored  and  angered  .1  > 

Er-siid  at_lnst  in  biting  irony  to  li  s r, .in- 
ti b riers'  "No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  i»  ■ >- 
S|  pi  ..and  wisdom  .shall  die  with  you. 
There  are  exceptions.  Annie  I-onl=e 
Carv  stopped  before  tire  great  punlie 
found  any  flaw  in  her  performance. 
Mllka  Ternlna  Baid  in  Boston  last  sea- 
son- “\ly  voice  no  longer  pleases  in-, 
and  It  Is  time  for  me  to  give  way  lo 
others."  It  Is.  indeed,  pleasant  for  a 
man  or  a woman  to  know  that  the  name  , 
alone  will  still  crowd  the  opera  house, 
and  add  some  thousands  of  unllars  to 
the  purse  with  each  performance. 
Avarice  Is  the  vice  of  old  age.  according 
to  deep  thinkers,  and  many  singers  are 
prematurely  old;  but  the  love  o.  ap- 
plause Is  more  powerful  than  avarice— 
when  the  singer  is  rich.  The  laurels  of 
the  younger  singer  will  not  let  toe  older 
singer  sleep. 

Mimical  Pessimists. 

. There  are  musicians  lit  American 
cities  who  scarcely  refrain  from  tears 
when  they  ponder  the  present  condition 
of  their  art.  The  Russians  were  terrlbU 
fellows,  with  their  dismal  folk  songs 
and  their  vodka-excited  rhythms,  but 
fjthey  are  orthodox  In  these  days  of 
’ Claude  Debussy.  Richard  Strauss  had 
horns  and  a tall;  he  is  now  a pillar  of 
the  Church  and  state  of  music  when  he 
stands  near  Vincent  d’lndv.  The  worst  of 
...  that  not  onlv  are  audiences  begin- 
ning to  b?  curious  about  ultra-modern 
mafic  and  impatient  of  all 

■ bui- *"  certalnnS\meVlca!ia''  0^^ 

4:nn  nf  England,  on**  of  a uoa- 

-.ring-  comm  inltv  and  an  instructor  m 


Harvard  University. ‘ soberer  things  . 
i bines  might  Justlv  be  expected. 

'^.  "pfrplSed 

congress*  of  musicians  held  hi  England 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Jan.  G teds 

them  what  |hey  missed: 

•If  confession  be  good  101  the  soul 
we  do  not  know  a.  body  oi  men  in  bet- 

ter  case  than  the  congress  ol .ment^their 
They  meet  once  a year  to  lament  their 
slns>with  engaging  candor,  and  Jn  what 
was  said  yesterday  there  ? «"JVe  S 
crescendo  of  contrite  woe.  Dr.  Garroii 
referred  to  the  deplorable  songs  now 
generally  written  That  may  be  said 
to  have  been  piano.  Mr.  \> . A. 
Cruickshanlc  affirmed  that  the  art  of 
real  melodv  wius  last  disappearing  and. 

s ” «iny.  trombones  and  drums 
were  used  as  a sort  of  screen  for  the 
plsv^eorlsorerk“fficPaneeA 

write  more  naturally:  and.  applying  -t^ 
loud  Dedal  declared  that  the  stun  tne. 
produced  w as  horrible.  «nd  enough  to 
make  dead  masters  turn  in  Ul')r 
How  acceptable  a cowerew  of  literary 
n en— and  women— might  be.  In  which 
remarks  like  these  were  taken  well  to 
heart-  But  seriously,  musicians  are  too 
medest  Their  art  is  advancing  alwajs. 
However  g?oat  may  be  the  great  mas- 
ter of  one  generation,  a greater  comes 
In  the  next-  for  It  is  an  art  not  to  be 
practised  without  culture,  and  the 
schools  preserve  its  best 
on  The  true  concern  of  the  congress 
Is  with  ourselves,  the  public,  who  (lnd 
it  i little  haixj  sometimes  to  keep  up- 
sides.” 

— T— 

Mine.  Belle  Cole. 

The  rjews  of  the  death  of  Mme.  Eelle 
Cole— she  died  In  London,  Jan.  5— was 
read  indifferently  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Boston  concert-goers,  yet  this 
American  contralto  had  once  a name  in 
her  own  country,  and  she  was  for  years 
popular  In  England.  The  English  are  a 
sentimental  and  a loyal  folk. 

Mme.  Cole  was  never  an  accomplished 
singer,  so  far  as  technique  was  con- 
cerned. Her  vocal  faults  were  many  and 
grievous.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Jan. 

5 referred  gracefully  to  this  fact:  fehe 

was  born  60  years  ago  at  Chautauqua,  in 
New  York  state.  She  received  her  ear- 
liest musical  education  from  her  father, 
and  seems  to  have  been  independent  or 
the  usual  academic  course  In  Italy  and 
the  conservatoires.  This,  perhaps,  left 
her  lacking  In  the  perfection  of  tech- 
nique demanded  of  a great  concert  ar- 
tist nowadays,  but  this  defect  served,  if 
anything,  to  bind  her  the  more  closely 
to  * more  popular  audiences,  and  tew 
singers  of  her  time  have  been  so  hearti- 
ly received  on  either  side  of  the  At- 

lantie.”  „ . , 

Queen  Victoria  had  a “genuine  ad- 
miration for  her  unaffected  style.  and 
the  singer’s  name  will  always  be  “as- 
sociated in  England  with  songs  like 
•Genevieve’  (her  most  frequent  encore) 
and  Dr.  Cowen's  'The  Promise  of  Life.  , 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  especially 
among  old-fashioned  country  audiences, 
or  the  more  impressionable  gatherings 
in  town  to  find  them  exhibiting  those  | 
traces  of  'handkerchief  sentiment’  which 
meet  with  the  good-natured  contempt 
of  the  musical  critics,  but  which,  at  any 
rate,  prove  the  reality  of  the  expresslon- 
al  gift  of  the  artist  who  evokes  them. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  Mme.  Cole 
made  "a  festival  tour”  through  Un- 
English  colonies;  "and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Cape  indorsed  home 
opinion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
voice  was  showing  inevitable  signs  of 
wear  and  tear."  She  sang  not  long  ago 
In  Ixmdnn  music  halls,  and  a few  weeks 
before  her  death  she  w-as  making  a 
suburban  tour.  The  Pull  Mail  Gazette 
puvs  her  this  final  tribute;  “No  eye- 
witness could  fail  to  appreciate  the  part 
which  her  commanding  stage  presence 
played  in  her  claims  upon  public  appre- 
ciation, but  her  generous  proportions 
were  the  index  of  a large  heart  and  a 
genuine,  womanly  good  nature.  She  had 
many  friends  In  private  life,  and  was 
never  known  to  resist  the  claims  of 
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of  trade  that  no  payment  was  given  to 
a vocalist  until  lie  supplied  a perfect 
record— one  which  began  without  a Pre- 
liminary cough,  was  clearly  enunciated, 
and  did  not  stop  short  three-quarters 
of  the  way  through,  or  end  with  a snarl. 
Mr  Bowsie  had  not  yet  done  this. 

The  plaintiff  won  Ids  case,  and  re- 
ceived the  fee  of  three  guineas  which  he 
had  asked.  The  exchange.  In  the  course 
of  editorial  comment,  remat ked.  Ren 
of  the  terror  inspired  by  gramophones— 
not  by  all  gramophones  v.-liatsoeter  of 
course— is  probably  due  lo  tlie  distiess 
of  vocalists  who  sing  for  them. 
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charity  when  her  help  was  requisi- 
tioned." 


\ 


A Gramophone  Voice. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bowsie  of  Glasgow,  an  en- 
gineer. has  leisure  moments,  and  he 
then  appears  professionally  on  concert 
platforms  under  the  name  of  J.  B.  Os- 
wald. He  brought  suit  lately  against  a 
manufacturing  company  in  Glasgow  for 
a fee  which  he  alleged  was  due  him 
for  assistance  In  Ids  capacity  of  pro- 
fessional singer  in  connection  wltn 
master  records  for  the  firm's  gramo- 
phones. We  now  quote  from  a London 

CX"MrnS  Bowsie.  a man  of  herculean 
frame  gave  his  evidence  with  profuse 
em  rry  a robust  baritone,  'll  was 
rite  hardest  Job  I ever  had.'  lie  declared. 
Bells  on  both  sides  o me.  and  a piano 
, rattlin'  the  whole  time,  an  me  s ue  n 
Il.tae  trump-is  till  the  sweat  w Is  lasjiin 
down  my  back.'  At  this  pietuie  °c,cbP 
soientlous  toil  the  court  roared,  and  the 
sheriff  himself  departed  trom  his  ,ra\- 
itv.  'An'  they  said  the  records  was 
«nlendit  ’ the  pursuer  went  on.  * or  a. 
first*  time.'  interpolated  the  agent  for  the 
defence.  'Splendit.'  repeated  Mr.  Bow - 
glaring  at  the  interrupter  They 
"were  delightit  wi'  them,  my  lord,  he 
added,  'an'  they  told  me  the  money  was 

al-1-r-U'st  like  this.'  he  resumed:  ‘ver 

voice  has  to  be  focussed  like  a telescope 
to  suit  the  diaphragm.  Flrst , s| 
the  diaphragm  was  wrong,  an  he  got 
another  from  Switzerland,  an  then  he 
: said  the  wax  was  wrong.,  an  -Mr. 

Bowsle's  wrath  overcame  him  at  this 
, point,  and  he  did  not  finish  his  sen- 

"Miss  Ramage.  the  pianist  on ! 
caslon.  was  the  next  witness,  alie  had 
teen  laughing  immoderately  at  the 


LOCAL. 

A musical©  will  be  given  on  Tuesday 
night  In  aid  of  the  Parental  Home  As- 
sociation. 6t  Ml.  Vernon  street.  -Mrs. 
Winifred  Powell,  soprano,  will  slug 
songs  by  Haydn,  Bemberg  and  Clough- 
Leighter.  Mrs.  Isabelle  Prior,  contralto, 
will  sing  groups  of  French  and  Engl ish 
songs.  Mr.  Cumnock,  baritone,  will 
sing  a group  of  Bngllsn  songs.  The 
will  be  duets  by  Mozart.  Salnt-Saen. . 
Goetz.-,  a piano  so  o by  Mrs.  Bdgar  Cot 
tie  and  a violin  solo  by  Miss  Ituth  Dud 

" Miss  Marie  D.  Sundborg.  soprano,  atul 
Miss  Louise  M.  Corbett,  contralto i,  wi 
give  a song  recital  at  Pottei  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening.  Feb.  2.  -Viss-und- 
borg  will  sing  songs  by  HaUstioem, 
Rengzon  Peterson -Berger . Dannstroem. 
Hugo  Wolf.  Kjerulf  and  Groendnhl, 
Miss  Corbett  songs  by  L f'nbatal  o. 
Richard  Strauss,  Cowen,  Bjmlnger, 
Chadwick.  Slater,  and  two  o1^  n 

songs;  and  there  will  be  duels  W 
Brahms.  M.  W.  Daniels  and  Delibes 
Master  Raymond  Havens  a boy  PUP>‘ 
of  Mr.  Carl  Raermann.  will  give  an  in 
vitation  recital  in  SteJnert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  when  he 
pieces  by  Beethoven  Bach, . Hummel. 
Fiavdn  Czernv.  Alabwfi-uiszt. 

Mi-  Eugen  d' Albert  v,-lll  be  the  pianist 
at*  the  fourth  Boston  Symphony  Quartet 
concert  In  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  e\  < n- 
tng  Feb  6.  Tickets  for  this  concert 
may  be  had  at  Symphony  Hall. 

&rran?OTTlPntS  h:i  VC  TjGCH  TTlc.uG  W 

Manage?  D II*.  Mudgett  for  the  return 
nf  "frS  Ysave.  the  violinist,  for  a single 
concert  at  Symphony  .-fall  on  ednes- 
dav  evening,  Feb.  8.  when  he  will  have 
tbe  sunDort  of  a large  orchestra  of 
nicked  musicians  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Hess  tin  accomplished  concert 
master  of  Hie  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra Subsci  iptions  for  seats  for  this 
concert,  accompanied  by  £heSj; 
be  sent  to  Manager  L.  H.  Mudgett, 
at  Symphony  Hall,  during  this  week 
and  the  sale  to  the  public  o.  seats  not 
subscribed  for  will  begin  at  Symphony- 
Hall  box  office  on  Monday  morntn„, 

^ yiv  J<Frilz  Krelsler  w ill  give  violin  re- 
citals In  Jordan  Hall  Monday  afternoon, 
Jan  30.  and  Thursday  afternoon.  Feb. 

2 A number  of  reauests  have  been  re- 
ceived bv  Manage:  Aludgett  asking  tha^ 
Mr.  Kreisler  shall  play  the  favorite  com- 
positions of  those  making  these  re- 
quests. and  as  far  as  possible  these  re- 
quests will  be  complied  with.  1 he  sale 
of  seats  continues  at  Symphony  Hall.  [ 
The  programme  of  the  mid-season  . 
concert  of  the  People's  Choral  I nlon. 
Monday  evening.  Jan.  30.  at  Jordan 
Hall,  will  include  a short  choral  work  | 
bv  Gounod,  a motet  by  Mozart,  a piece 
by  Wagner,  "To  Thee.  O Country."  by 
Eiehberg;”  "The  Lost  Cord.”  by  Arthur 
Sullivan,  for  unison  chorus  with  organ 
and  niano.  Solo  selections  will  also  be 
given.  , , . , 

Miss  Frances  Rock,  the  pianist,  Is 
spending  the  winter  in  Boston  at  her 
home.  She  Is  resting  for  a while  after 
three  v ear s of  marked  success  in  the 
West,  to  which  she  repaired  shortly  af- 
ter her  return  from  Vienna.  A pupil  of 
Lesehetitzkv  for  four  years,  she  pur- 
poses to  give  a piano  recital  in  Steineri 
Hall  on  Feb.  9.  _ 

The  visit  of  Felix  Welngartner  to  Bos- 
ton earlv  next  month,  when  he  will  be 
the  pianist  at  the  fourth  of  the  Kneise! 
concerts  in  Potter  Ha  l (Friday  evening, 
Feb  3>  is  pleasantly  anticipated  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  emi- 
nent position  held  by  lilnt#in  Euiope. 
He  will  plav  the  piano  Part  in  ins  own 
sextet  in  E minor  op.  33.  Tickets  for 
tills  concert  may  be  had  at  Potter  Hall 
on  and  after  Monday,  the  30th  nist. 

Tickets  for  Mrs.  Lichfield  s oneratic 
rehearsal  In  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
next  Tuesday  afternoon  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Mr.  L.  H.  Mudgett  at 
Symphony  Hall.  , ,,  , 

\ concert  will  be  given  by  the  city  of 
Boston  at  the  South  Boston  high  school 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  8 o clock.  Or- 
chestml  pieces?  t>y  Massenet,  volpatti,  I 
; Herbert.  Wagner  Chaminade.  Meyer- 
lrenr  Mr.  M.  J-  Dwyer,  tenor,  will  sing 
’ sones  bv  R'zet  an  1 Blschort.  and  Mr. 

I Rudolph' Toll  will  til  ay  a clarinet  solo  by 
, Wiedemann.  Mr.  Kanrich  will  conduct 
■\  concert  will  be  given  by  the  city  of 
! Boston  at  Knights  of  Honor  Hall.  Ros- 
lindale.  on  Tuesday  evening  a S o clock. 
Orchestral  pieces  by  Weber.  Lnngey. 
Chaminade.  Leoncavallo,  Herbert.  Mey- 
erbeer. Mr.  John  J.  Turner  will  sing 
songs  by  Gounod  and  Slater.  Mr.  Kan- 
rich,  the  conductor,  will  play  Yieux- 
temps’  ballad  and  polonaise. 

Messrs.  Harold  Randolph  and  Ernest 
Hutcheson  of  the  Baltimore  Conserva- 
tory will  give  a concert  for  two  pianos 


d’Mr.  Anton  Hekltlng  will  give  n,  'cello 
recital  in  Steineri  Hall  on  Monday  after 

n<Mi  Vlber't  Taylor,  'cellist,  a pupil  of 
•Vntrin  Hoicking,  will  give  a recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  oa  Thursday  evening  b eh. 
f Mr  FeUx  Fox.  pianist  will  assist 
Mr  Weslev  Wyman  of  New  \oyk  will 
give  a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  1. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  pictures 
of  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse,  whoso 
poems.  “Night"  and  "Day.”  for  piano- 
forte and  orchestra,  were  produced  last 
night  at  the  Symphony  conceit;  of  Mr. 
Rudolph  Frlml.  the  pianist,  who  will 
gitAi  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon;  of  Miss  Chariot  ta 
Grosvenor  and  Miss  Helen  Phllba.  SO" 
pranos,  who  will  sing  at  M,s-  Lich- 
field's operatic  rehearsal  in  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  of  Miss  Florence  Amy  Nlclceraon, 
harpist,  reciter  and  composer.  Mr.  Con- 
verse born  In  Newton  in  18<1,  studied 
music  at  Harvard  University,  with  Mr. 
Chadwick  in  Boston,  and  in  Munich. 
His  works  have  been  played  here  by  the 
Symphony  orchestra  and  by  Ute  Knelsel 
and  Adamowskl  quartets.  One  of  his 
orchestral  works  was  played  in  London 
last  year  This  season  there  are  per- 
formances of  his  compositions  by  or- 
chestras of  Warsaw.  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  Mr. 
Frlml  first  visited  Boston  with  Jan 
Kubelik,  the  violinist,  during  the  season 
of  1901-2.  Miss  Grovesnor  and  Miss 
Phllba  sang  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
last  April.  Miss  Nickerson  was  born  in 
this  commonwealth.  Her  first  instructor 
in  music  was  her  mother.  She  alter- 
ward  studied  the  harp  and  elocution. 
She  recites  poems  written  by  her  with 
harp  music  of  her  own  composition,  and 
has  thus  revived  the  classic  practice 
in  many  cities  of  this  country.  Her  last 
appearance  In  Boston  was  in  Beyond. 

Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie, the  Right  Worshipful  Company 
of  Musicians  has  established  two  music 
scholarships  in  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  for  British-born  subjects  of  either 
sex  under  18  years  of  agre.  The  success- 
ful candidates  will  *>e  able  to  choose 
their  principal  study,  but  they  must 
go  through  a complete  course  of 
training  at  the  school  extending  over 
three  years.  The  examination  is  fixed 
for  the  14th  Inst.,  and  all  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  C.  ken- 
wick,  Ifi  Berners  street,  W.  It  is  well 
to  mention,  however,  that  it  is  the 
avowed  purpose  cf  the  musicians’  com-  ^ 
pany  to  encourage  reading  music  at 
sight,  and  candidates  who  do  not  show 
distinct  ability  in  this  particular  will 
have  small  chance  of  passing  the  pre-  i 
liminary  examination.  Of  the  import- 
ance of  being  able  to  read  quickly  there  , 
can  he  no  question,  but  I am  not  sure  i 
that  the  musicians’  company  is  wise  in 
laying  such  special  stress  upon  natural 
aptitude  in  this  particular,  as  it  is  | 
largely  a mechanical  faculty,  and  does 
not  in  itself  denote  the  musician’s  brain. 
Moreover,  as  the  candidates  are  to  be 
under  18  years  of  age.  I fancy  males 
will  be  unfairly  handicapped,  owing  to 
the  more  complete  mental  development 
-iris  at  that  age.  At  any  rate,  I feel 


in  Steinert  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon 
4i,«  or,,].  The  programme  will  mcmae 
works  by  Mozart,  Rudorff.  Duvernoy. 
Saint-Saens  and  an  arrangement  of 

Mrhe*  datee‘wh!ch  Mrs.  Edith  Noyes 
Porter  announced  for  J[*ss  Eldridge  s 
niano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  has  been 
changed  to  Friday  evening.  Feb.  10. 
Miss  Eldridge  will  be  tmsisted  by  Mc- 
Gregor Woods,  contralto;  Ml.  !'iea  Ji- 
Malm  violinist;  Mr.  Edward  A.  Osgood, 
basso,  and  Mrs.  Porter,  accompanist 
Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  a piano  recual 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Feb.  21. 


Of  gins  tit  Liia-L  -ta i aiij  - *■  — 

inclined  to  believe  that  more  girls  than 
boys  v.-ill  pass  this  primary  test.— the 
Referee.  Jan.  1.  ,,  ,, 

"It  is  reported  that  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lyttplton  and  Lady  Betty  Bal- 
four are  engaged  In  writing  a comedy 
on  the  subject  of  the  physical  culture 
craze.”  Important,  if  true. 

Mme.  Emma  Eames  appeared  as  Tosca 
at  the  Metropolitan  Jan.  16.  It  was  her 
first  appearance  in  Puccini's  opera  this 
season.  It  will  be  remembered  that  her 
former  attempt  resulted  in  her  with-, 
drawal  from  the  stage  for  a time.  Phe 
New  York  Sun  said  last  Tuesday: 
"Mme.  Eames  has  long  cherished  an 
honorable  ambition  to  be  a.  dramatic 
soprano.  She  now  sings  Aida  and 
Tosco  with  equal  passion.  The  same 
beauty  of  tone,  perfect  smoothness  of 
emission,  elegance  of  style  and  general 
polish  are  found  in  her  treatments  of 
the  vocal  parts  of  the  two  operas.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  in  the  despair 
of  her  Aida;  it  is  equally  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Tosca  of  her  imagination  would 
be  so  rude  as  to  assault  an  unprotected 
male  with  a carving  knife  snatched 
from  his  own  table.  We  are  filled  with 
painful  astonishment  when  we  observe 
lier  in  what  looks  like,  an  outburst  of 
mere  temper,  and  ask  ourselves  with 
Virgil:  'Tantaene  animis  coelestibus 

'r Albert  Chevalier  appeared  again  in 
New  York  Jan.  16  at  the  Circle  Music. 
Hall.  He  brought  new  songs  with  him, 
but  the  audience  insisted  on  hearing 
"Mrs.  ’ AwUins,”  "My  Old  Dutch"  and 
"Knocked  ’Em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road.’ 
Road.”  

FRANZ  VON  VESCEY,  VIOLINIST. 
The  announcement  by  Manager  Mud- 
gett of  two  violin  recitals  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  14  and  the 
afternoon  of  Feb.  18  by  Franz  von  Ves- 
cey.  makes  it  desirable  to  recall  some 
of  the  facts  in  the  boy's  career.  Franz 
is  now  in  his  12th  year  and  many  first- 
class  judges  of  musical  gifts  declare 
him  to  be  the  greatest  musical  wonder 
of  the  modern  world.  He  began  studying 
iho  violin  under  his  father's  tuition 
when  6’4  years  old.  and  three  years  later 
he  completed  with  distinction  in  12 
months  at  the  Budapest  Academy  a 
course  for  which  eight  years  i.s  allotted. 
His  first  prominent  appearance  was  be- 
fore the  Empress  at  Potsdam  and  soon 
afterward  lie  gave  10  successful  con- 
certs in  the  large  hall  of  the  Philhar- 
monic ill  Berlin  within  five,  weeks.  He 
then  went  to  Russia  and  played  before 
the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburg,  lie  after- 
ward gave  concerts  in  Moscow,  VV  arsaw 
and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  has 
given  a farewell  tour  in  Germany  dur- 
ing which  he  played  Beethoven’s  con- 
certo in  Berlin  with  Joachim  as  or- 
chestral conductor.  Von  Vescey  came 
to  America  for  a series  of  concerts 
under  tire  direction  of  Mr.  Daniel  Froh- 
man. 
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UNFAMILIAR  W I 

Three  overtures  byAVagi— . . .. 

little  known  were  performed  :it  the 
Queen's  Hall,  London.  Jan.  2.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said  of  them: 

“People  used  to  soy  of  Schubert  that, 
although  he  had  been  lone  dead,  every 
year  saw  a new  batch  of  composition 
appear  from  his  pen.  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  with  which  we  are  confronted 
in  (lrs t London  performances  of  works 
by  Wagner.  Moreover,  it  is  the  same 
Schubert  story  that  accounts  for  the 
situation,  namely,  manuscripts  turning 
up  in  outlandish  places,  in  England 
even,  for  example,  or  in  some  conti- 
nental town,  and  always  with  many  a 
romantic  other  touch  attached  to  their 
discovery.  The  overtures  are,  respect- 
ively, •polonia.’  ‘Christopher  Columbus' 
and  ‘Rule  Britannia.’  Now,  judging  by 
the  whole  cai'eer  and  by  the  character 
of  the  output  of  Wagner’s  lifetime,  it 
will  be  readily  supposed  that  these  early 
works  do  not  attain  to  any  high  quality 
of  sublime  greatness:  but  they  do  show, 
at  all  events,  how  young  and  ardent 
were  the  enthusiasms  which  led  the 
young  Wagner  into  his  ultimate  place 
of  glory,  and  how  all  those  enthusiasms 
, in  some  way  or  another  found  an  outlet 
in  music,  wide  though  the  catalogue  is 
of  his  prose  works.  At  any  time  in 
those  early  days  u fruitless  cause,  a 
brave  stand  against  any  form  of  tyr- 
anny, any  public  shaking  to  the  depths 
of  civilized  society,  brought  him  for- 
ward, even  impelling  him,  when  he  was 
least  equipped  for  the  purpose,  to  write 
literature  and  music  of  Are  and  fury. 
It  will  be  gathered,  of  course,  that 
‘Polonia’  represents  the  influence  over 
Wagner  of  the  great  Polish  uprising  in 
1831.  Certainly  though  the  score  is  full 
of  crudeness  and  repetitions,  this  work 
is  by  no  means  a mere  exercise;  it  >s 
the  'passionate  expression  of  a strong 
and  articulate  man  uttering  himself  in 
the  .language  which  he  is  subsequently 
to  mould  so  much  to  his  personal  and 
individual  way  of  utterance  that  his 
manner  of  speech  at  Us  highest  in  the 
art  of  music  brought  him  probably  more 
enemies  than  even  his  freaks  of  revolu- 
tionary ardor.  Ever  adventurous,  never 
• halting  for  a moment  in  his  Gargantuan 
..career,  even  (as  we  have  said)  when  his 
.means  of  expression  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  power  and  the  heat  of  his 
thought,  a , second  overture;  ‘Christo- 
pher Columbus,’  seems  to  have<passed 
through  the  usual  fate,  and  was  re- 
garded as  hopelessly  lost  until,  as  the 
analysts  tell  us,  'it  was  subsequently 
discovered  in  Paris.’  The  subject  nat- 
urally attracted  him  who  was  at  the 
time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which 
he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus’  is  very  II 
strong,  very  noisy  and  very  theatrical;  | 
but  there  is  one  passage  of  extreme!  y 
great  beauty,  in  which  a peculiar  sense 
of  a very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized, 
the  kind  of  thing,  for  example,  which 
Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words 
like  this: 

■'  ‘Where  the  sea-egg  Sanies  on  the  coral,  and 
the  long-backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked 

lagoon,' 

with  a true  sense  of  the  endless  seas 
in  the  south.  The  third  of  the  over- 
tures, 'Rule  Britannia,’  went  through 
the  customary  adventures.  It  was  tirst 
performed  at  a concert  conducted  by 
Wagner  in  1837.  After  1840  it  disap- 
peared, until  it  was  unearthed  at  Leices- 
ter last  year.  It  is  a work  of  no  par- 
ticular merit,  a hanpy-go-lucky  setting 
of  the  sea-song  of  England,  with  a ten- 
Kriency  to  evince  rather  a tiresome  in- 
IgeTiuity,  and  always  teasing  one  into 
■thinking  that  it  is  over,  when  it  is  only 
just  setting  out  into  a new  thought. 
Anyway,  here  were  the  new  works  of 
the  great  German  master,  as  he  wrote 
with  the  blood  noting  in  his  veins,  be- 
, tween  60  and  70  years  ago.” 


1 lei^'TWpfoorsomxl  experience,  defined 
I memory  rts  the  thing  you  forget  with,  to 
bid  another  person  to  forget  is  the  sttr- 
I est  way  to  make  them  remember:  eonse- 
I quently,  the  pathos  of  the  lines  does  not 
ring  true,  but  a pretty  conceit  and  a 
good  harmonic  scheme  redeem  the  song 
from  the  commonplace.— The  Referee 
(London). 


SUCCESSFUL  SONGS. 
Obviously,  the  tastes  of  amateur  sing- 
J ers  vary  as  much  as  their  capabilities: 
but  it  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  finalized 
that  capability  in  great  measure  is  the 
cause  of  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Even 
professional  vocalists  prefer  the  songs 
that  best  suit  their  respective  voices  and 
..styles,  and  that  show  their  abilities  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  tile  success 
of  a song  is  far  more  dependent  on  its 
being  effectively  written  vocally  than  on 
its  sentiment  or  melody.  If  composers 
perceived  the  force  of  this  we  should 
not  have  so  many  ineffective  and  unvo- 
cal songs.  The  ordinary  amateur  singer 
is  short-winded,  is  uneven  in  scale  pro- 
duction, has  little  idea  of  tone-color,  and 
\is  indistinct  in  articulation,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  large  majority  of  un- 
successful songs  make  exceptional  de- 
mands on  steadiness  of  breathing,  re- 
quires voices  of  even  quality,  changes  of 
tone-colors,  and  have  words  which  are 
so  set  as  to  be  difficult  to  pronounce.  It 
is  not  enough  to  write  good  tunes,  they 
must  be  such  as  are  easy  and  grateful  to 
sing,  and  the  provision  of  this  require- 
ment is  a much  neglected  art.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  the  commonplace 
song  has  more  chance  of  success  than 
one  of  high  class.  The  songs  which  en- 
joy the  most  popularity,  outside  the 
comic  and  coon  songs,  are  those  found 
in  musical  comedies,  and  the  best  of 
these  songs  are  written  with  taste,  mel- 
odic lilt  and  with  special  regard  to  en- 
abling the  singers  to  make  the  most  of 
the-ir  voices  and  means— in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  reverse  of  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  finished  and  cultured  sing- 
ers can  make  little  or  no  effect  with  the 
large  majority  of  songs  written  for  the 
concert  room  and  the  home.  * * * 

“Forgetfulness,”  by  Frances  Allitsen. 
with  words  by  Fred  Vignay,  is  what  r 
term  a problem  song— that  is,  it  i.s  one 
of  those  songs  in  which  some  one  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  somebody 
else,  who  belongs  to  another  party.  In 
yt  this  instance  the  singer  personates  sornt 
1 out'  who  says  to  another: 

Forget,  'tis  better  so,  at  least,  for  thee, 
Forgetfulness  I know  is  not  for  me.” 

Now  this,  no  doubt,  appears  very  gen 
erous  to  the  speaker,  but  although  t 
brilliant  schoolboy.,  as  the  result  doubt 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

We  learn  on  good  authority  that,  the 
great  firm  of  Ricordi  & Co.  are  about 
to  take  an  important  step  to  the  prac- 
tical encouragement  of  English  opera 
and  its  composers.  The  full  details  of 
their  scheme  are  not  yet  settled,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  indicated  at  the 
present  moment,  but  we  may  state, 
without  much  risk,  that  the  firm  will 
offer  a,  prize  of  £500  for  the  best  opera 
in  English  by  an  English  composer. 
We  understand,  further,  that  the  suc- 
cessful work  will  be  produced  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  an  ar- 
rangement to  that  effect  having  been 
made,  or.  at  least,  being  now  in  the 
making.  Messrs.  Ricordi  are  at  present 
concerned  with  the  engagement  of  ad- 
judicators, and  have  already  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Massenet  in  that  impor- 
tant capacity.— London  Telegraph. 

New  works  l’or  the  Norwich  (Eng.) 
festival  next  fall:  a cantata  by  Manei- 
nelli,  two  choral  ballads  by  Coleridge- 
Taylor;  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has 
promised  a new  work  if  be  can  Find  a 
subject  to  inspire  him.  We  were  under 
the  impression  that  Sir  Hubert  seldom 
waited  for  inspiration.  Lillian  Biauvelt 
j is  one  of  the  si  tigers  engaged. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY — t 'bickering  Hall.  3:30  I>.  M.  Fourth 
Sunday  elinmtter  ounuit:  Hoffman  string 

quartet  and  Miss  Anita  Rio,  soprano,  Haydn's 
quartet  in  I)  major,  op.  til  No.  5;  Schu- 
bert's variations  ''from  the  quartet  in  D 
minor.  Grieg's  Romanza.  op.  37.  and  Kaes- 
inayer’s  Bohemian  Dance.  Miss  Rio  will  sing 
Mozart's  “Vol  die  Sapete.”  R.  Strauss’ 
Serenade,  Wagner's  Slumber  Song,  Grieg’s 
"13in  Trautu." 

MONDAY— Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  8:15  P. 
M.  Third  ar.d  last  Eaton-Hudley  Trio  concert: 
At  -risky's  Trio  in  D minor,  op  32,  and  Vin- 
cent d’  Indy's  piano  quartet  in  A minor,  op. 

7 (Mr.  Max  Zach,  vinlni.  Miss  Edith  Castle, 
contralto,  will  sing  a group  of  songs. 
WEDNESDAY — Hollis  Street  Theatre.  2:30  P. 
M.  Pupils  of  Mine.  Avonia  Bonney  Lichfield, 
Miss  Charlotte  Grpsvenor,  soprano;  Miss 
Helen  Phii'ba,  soprano:  Miss  Sarah  Eaton, 
contralto,  will  appear  in  scenes.  The  operas 
from  which  excepts  are  thus  made  are  Go- 
mez’s “It  Guarany,"  “The  Pearl  of  Brazil," 
"Lakrae,”  "Dinorah."  "t  I’romessi  Sposi." 
“Othello."  The  programme  will  practically 
be  that  of  last  April. 

Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Piano  recital  by 
Mr.  Richard  riatt:  Schubert's  impromptu, 

op.  142.  No.  8;  tirst  moverqent'  of  Brahms’ 
sonata,  op.  5;  Schumann's  "Kreisleriana,” 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4.  5:  Strauss’  “Traeumerie." 
Poldini’s  etude.  Barcarolle  by  Rubinstein, 
Chopin’s  valse  in  E minor  and  Berceuse, 
Liszt’s  Tarantella. 

Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Concert  given  by 
Miss  Elvira  Levoroui.  mezzo  soprano,  assist- 
ed by  IMiss  EJeua  Klrmes,  soprano;  Miss 
Lena  Trowbridge,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
de  Voto.  pianist. 

THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.— Piano  re- 
cital by  Mr.  Rudolf  Frlml:  Beethoven's 

sonata,  op.  27,  Rachmaninoff's  prelude,  op.  5, 
improvisation  by  Friml.  Smetana’s  "Am 
Meeresufer.”  Chopin's  impromptu  in  F sharp 
major,  etudes  lu  C minor  and  C sharp,  poln- 
naise  in  A flat  major,  and  waltz  in  D flat, 
arranged  by  Friml;  Sttk's  menuetto;  Friml’s 
etude,  op.  4.  and  an  extemporaneous  Impro- 
visation. and  Liszt’s  arrangement  of  the 
“Tannhaeuser."  overture. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M..  13th 
public  rehearsal  of  Boston  .Symphony  or- 
chestra, Mr.  Gericke.  conductor:  Overture 

to  “The  Barber  of  Bagdad."  Cornelius;  Volk- 
mann’s  'cello  concerto  in  A minor  iMr.  Kras- 
self);  symphonic  prelude.  Caetani  tflrst  time); 
Berlioz’s  fantastic  symphony. 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  13th 
Symphony  concert.  Programme  as  ou  Fri- 
day afternoon. 

SYMPHONY  PLAYS 
TWO  NEW 'POEMS' 


Works  of  Converse,  with  Mottoes 
from  Walt  Whitman’s  “Leaves 
ot  Grass”  on  “Night”  and  “Day” 
Performed  for  First  Time. 


MOTTO  STANDS  IN  WAY, 
ONE  EXPECTS  TOO  MUCH 


lusic  Does  Not  Rivet  Attention — 
Thought  of  Hearer  Is  on  How 
Pianist  Is  Playing — Haydn  Sym- 
phony Is  Well  Played. 


The  programme  of  the  12th  Symphony- 
concert,  given  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

Symphony  in  G major,  “Oxford” Haydn 

Violin  concerto  in  D minor.  No.  2. . Wieniawskl 
Two  poems,  “Night"  and  "Day,"  for  piano 

and  orchestra,  op.  11 .F.  S.  Converse 

(First  time.) 

Centennial  March . . .Wagner 

The  two  poems  by  Mr.  Converse  were 
performed  for  the  first  time.  Lines  from 
Walt  Whitman’s  “Leaves  of  Grass” 




serve  as  mottoes.  XhusT  “This  is  thy 
hour,  O Soul,  thy  free  flight  into  the 
wordlfess”  expresses,  Mr.  Converse  says, 
the  mood  which  he  has  tried -to  create 
in  his  music.  The  motto  for  "Day”  is 
“Day  full  blown  and  splendid— day  of 
the  immense  sun,  action.  ambition, 
laughter.”  Such  mottoes  are  of  value  in 
acquainting  the  hearer  with  the  mood 
of  a composer,  for  night  and  day  are 
terms  that  do  not  suggest  inevitably  the 
same  thing  to  the  men  and  the  women 
ah  Audience  or  at  large  in  the  town, 
lo  Whitman  himself  the  night  meant 
various  things:  he  apostrophized  it  as 
huge  and  thoughtful,”  and  again,  in 
one  of  his  most  famous  passages,  he 
imagined  night  as  the  great  amorist: 

I call  to  the  earth  and  sea  half-held 
by  the  night.  * * * Night  of  the  large 
few  stars!  Mad,  naked  summer  night!” 
day  is  a term  of  individual  applica- 
,'?•  To  many  Its  symbol  is  a factory 
whistle;  but  Whitman’s  line  sums  the 
matter  up. 

Mr-  Converse,  to  express  his  musical 
thought,  added  a piano  to  his  orches- 
tra. “The  piano,”  he  says,  "is  treated 
as  an  integral  although  very  import- 
ant part  of  the  orchestral  scheme,  and 
whatever  technically  important  mo- 
ments it  may  have  grow  naturally  out 
Ol  the  emotional  contents,  and  not  from 
any  desire  of  virtuosity.”  Such  was  the 
honorable  Intention.  There  is  this  risk 
in  the  use  of  the  piano  with  orches- 
tra when  a tone-poem  is  performed:  the 
pianist  sits  in  the  accustomed  seat  of 
the  virtuoso,  and  however  the  com- 
poser may  intend  and  however  closely 
the  pianist  may  follow  the  composer’s 
intention,  the  chief  thought  of  the  au- 
dience is  concerning  the  performance 
of  the  pianist.  “How  did  he  play?  Did 
you  like  him?"  are  questions  asked  be- 
fore there  is  any  Inquiry  concerning  the 
piece  itself.  It  may  here  be  said  that 
Mr.  Geohard  played-  extremely  well  and 
his  part  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one 
either  technically  or  aesthetically;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  more  question 
concerning  the  pianist's  performance 
than  about  that  of  Mr.  Hess,  of  Mr. 
Maquarre,  of  Mr.  Longy,  or  of  Mr. 
Rettberg.  They  are  all  players  in  en- 
semble. 

j And  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Converse 
I himself  is  responsible  in  a large  meas- 
,,  ure  for  this  undue  interest  In  the  piano 
- part.  When  Mr.  Bauer  played  the 
piano  part  in  d’lndy’s  “Symphony  on  a 
Mountain  Folk  Song,”  there  was  little 
or  no  thought  of  Mr.  Bauer,  for  the 
piano  part,  while  it  was  important,  “was 
so  constructed  that  even  the  most  care- 
less listener  was  aware  that  the  instru- 
ment was  for  the  time  being  only 
orchestral. 

Put  together  the  explanation  given 
by  the  mottoes  concerning  the  aesthetic 
contents  of  the  music  and  the  dominat- 
ing thought  of  the  pianist,  and  the  re- 
sult is  this,  the  pieces  seem  as  though 
they  were  any  prelude  and  allegro,  or 
nocturne  and  allegro  designed  as  a con- 
cert piece  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and 
what  should  have  been  the  controlling 
thought,  the  transliteration  into  tones  of 
characterization  of  night  and  its  sym- 
bolical reminders,  was  in  the  back- 
ground. Perhaps  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, then,  if  the  mottoes  that  served 
as  arguments  had  been  omitted. 
“Night"  and  “Day”  would  have  been 
enough,  for  after  all,  to  go  back  to 
Walt  Whitman,  music  is  what  awakes 
from  you  when  you  are  reminded  by 
the  instruments. 

You  cannot  find  In  music  anything  def- 
inite that  is  not  already  in  your  mind. 
That  which  is  inarticulate  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  music,  provided  you  your- 
self have  imagination  equal  or  superior 
to  that  of  the  composer.  Mr.  Converse 
probably  realized  this  when  he  chose 
the  motto  “thy  free  flight  into  the 
wordless.”  And  so  a seesaw  is  easily 
established  between  the  expediency  or 
the  inexpediency  of  any  sort  of  a pro- 
gramme. 

The  first  of  the  poems  is  musically 
poetic.  There  is  the  nocturne  charac- 
ter, and  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
night  that  leads  to  contemplation.  As 
a musical  illustration  of  a phase  of 
night  it  is  successful;  but  this  night  of 
Mr.  Converse  is  not  so  huge  as  it  is 
thoughtful.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
the  elemental  shudder  that  oppresses 
when  the  winds  are  still  and  the  stars 
are  nearest;  the  shudder  recalling  the 
saying  of  the  old  philosopher  that  the 
earth  itself  is  an  animal;  the  stillness 
that  hints  at  mysterious  voices  threat- 
ening to  speak;  nor  is  there  the  sug- 
gestion In  this  music  of  the  infinite 
space  peopled  as  in  Mr.  Wells’  fantas- 
tical tale  of  the  stolen  body;  nor  is 
there  soaring  flight,  though  tne  flight 
-be  “free.”  But  to  express,  or  rather 
to  suggest,  “the  psychological  mean- 
ing” of  night  in  music  would  require  a 
composer  of  Whitman’s  sweep  and 
thought. 

As  an  Allegro,  the  second  poem  is 
often  interesting;  but  again  the  motto 
stands  in  the  way  and  invites  one  to  ex- 
pect too  much.  The  opening  measures 
are  particularly  effective.  The  world 
is  awakening  to  activity,  but  after 
these  measures  the  programme  fades 
away,  and  there  is  the  thought  of  a 
concert  piece  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
a piece  very  episodic,  without  any  cen- 
tral and  controlling  idea,  such  as  dom- 
inates an  entitled  symphonic  poem. 
There  are  pleasant  pages;  there  are 
pages  that  are  more  than  pleasant,  but 
the  music  does  not  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  hearer.  This  is  not  the  allegro 
of  the  world,  the  terrible  allegro  of 
dally  life,  with  its  ambitions,  failures 
successes.  laughter  that  is  too  often 
ironical  or  maniacal.  As  an  allegro  for 
piano  and  orchestra  it  is  episodically 
effective. 

The  Haydn  symphony  was  played  in 
admirable  fashion,  and  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  Centennial  march  reminded 
some  of  the  year  when  many  Ameri- 
cans—and  all  American  composers— 
groaned  at  the  thought  of  Wagner  re- 
ceiving $5000  for  such  trash. 

Mr.  Adamowski  was  most  successful 
in  the  Romance  of  the  concerto,  for  his 
song  was  often  appealing.  His  perform- 
ance as  a whole  was  not  one  that  added 
to  his  reputation,  for  it  lacked  distinc- 
tion and  it  was  at  times  technically , 
faultv.  Mr  Adamowski  has  true  vir- 


It, any  natural  gifts. 
n'-Wwith  inspiration.  His 

performance  Is  often  ent?rosslnK  It 

nar  a °f  such  natural 

JY*1  d®y0te  h t mse! f wholly 
and  rigidly  to  self-improvement. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mr.  Ysaye  will  play  at  his  concert  in 
FAh1P8>0R1!H  ?aU  °n  Wednesday  evening, 
Nnb'  I’  Salnt-Saens  concerto  in  B minor 
S°-  ?•.  Mozart’s  concerto  in  E flat  and 
Bruch  s Fantasia  on  Scottish  Airs  ” 
Th"^chrJtra'.  5d  by  Mr-  Hess,  will  play 
5?®£°ven6  Egmont”  overture  and 
V..  from  the,  “Mid- 

summer Night  s Dream”  music. 

Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist,  will  give 
a recital  in  Jordan  Hall,  Wednesday 
evening  at  8:15  o’clock.  He  will  play 
I “Carnival  Mlgnon”.- and  pieces 

dnffM«nv?e  ssohn’  <^b?pln'  Brahms,  Lla- 
doff,  Schumann  and  Moszkowskl. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  “Mikado"  will 
b,<,  pfrf.°.rmed  lato  in  March  by  the  Rad- 
ellffe  Alumnae  Association,  assisted  In 
ehor„prLncfia  ma,e  characters  and 
chorus  by  Harvard  graduates.  Mr.  Ar- 

LnT  ivr?de-r  w 11  b%..  muslcal  director 
and  Mr  James  Gilbert  will  have  the 
entire  charge  of  the  coaching  and  stae-e 
Rrodact‘on.  The  opera  will  be  gWen  ff? 
the  benefit  of  the  Radcllffe  library  fund! 

A complimentary  concert  will  be 
given  to  Mr.  William  H.  Stedman  m 
Association  Hall  on  Thursday  evening.  , 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Stedman,  soprano,  Mrs,  u. 

G.  Childs,  alto,  Mrs.  George  P Ghat 
terley,  pianist,  Mrs.  John  F Wood!  elo- 
cutionist Mr.  G.  P.  Chatterley,  violin- 

ift,  wifi  Htie  parri™  Chambers’ 

£ts°l 

Chapel  this  afternoon  at  3:30.  The  burial 
service  will  be.  read,  there  will  be  a 

musYc.  and  there  wU1  b«  choral 


SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  Hoffman  Quartet  and  Miss  Anita 
Rio,  Soprano,  Please  Another 
Great  Audience. 


The  fourth  Sunday  chamber  concert 
occurred  yesterday  afternoon-  at  Chick- 
tering  Hall.  In  spite  of  the  'weather 
there  was  again  a large  audience, 

1 whose  enthusiasm  proved  anew  the 
popularity  and  success  of  this  series  of 
concerts.  The  Hoffman  quartet  and 
jMiss  Anita  Rio,  soprano,  were  the  mu- 
sicians. The  programme  consisted  of 
Haydn’s  Quartet  in  D major,  the  andan- 
te with  _ variations  from  Schubert’s 
I Quartet  in  p minor,  a Romance  by 
Grieg  and  a Bohemian  Dance  by  Kaes- 
mayer;  and  four  songs— an  aria  from 
Mozart's  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro,” 
Strauss’  Serenade,  Wagner's  Slumber 
Sor.g  and  Grieg's  “A  Dream.”  It  was 
well  that  Haydn’s  quartet  came  first, 
a sleepy  piece— beautiful  and 


for 


Beautifully  played;  but  tiie  better  the 
performance  the  more  soporific  is  the 
effect.  Lovers  of  variations  are  of  two 
classes— those  who  play  them  and  those 
who  are  not  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
concert-going.  Schubert's  beautiful 
andante,  however,  makes  its  own  effect; 
it  gave  the  utmost . pleasure  to  every- 
body. Miss  Rio  sings  exceedingly  well. 
She  has  a voice  of  lovely  quality  and 
considerable  dramatic  effect.  She  was 
applauded-  with  fervor;  Strauss’  song 
was  repeated,  and  at  the  end  of  her 
second  group  the  singer  added  a French 
[piece. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  will  play  at  the 
(fifth  concert. 

ABUSED  ANIMALS. 

The  French,  fond  of  truffles,  which 
are  thought  to  be  aphrodisiacs,  have 
for  years  called  in  the  aid  of  animals  in 
the  procuring  of  the  delicacy.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  they  established  the 
practice  of  muzzling  pigs,  who,  smell- 
ing the  truffles,  pointed  them  out  to 
superior  man:  “inventum  novitium  est,” 
said  Champier  in  that  century.  Dogs 
were  also  trained  to  discover  the  truffle 
and  not  to  taste  them.  There  were 
even  peasants  who  were  deemed  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  find  them  in  their 
hiding  places,  during  an  autumnal  ram 
or  after  storms,  especially  thunder 
storms.  Dogs  have  also  been  trained 
as  turnspits;  they  smell  the  madding 
savor  of  the  roasting  meat  which  they 
know  is  not  for  them. 

And  now  an  orchardist  in  California 
is  importing  500  trained  monkeys  from 
Panama  to  help  him  in  picking  his 
prune  crop.  He  declares  that  he  will 
have  no  trouble  in  teaching  them  to 
pick,  and  he  announces  his  intention  of 
muzzling  them  so  that  they  will  not 
he  able  to  eat  the  sanitary  fruit. 

We  do  not  for  a moment  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  the  prune;  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  nobly  of  it  when  it 
is  in  its  full  glory.,  The  prune  in  the 
boarding  house  is  withered  nnd  wan, 
without  the  rich  juice,  without  the 
glory  of  the  French  variety.  A pru- 
dent boarding  house  keeper  cannot  af- 
ford the  fruit  of  France;  but  she  might, 
serve  the  Californian  more  generously. 
We  fear  that,  so  far  as  boarding  houses 
are  concerned,  the  most  agile  monkeys 


Will  lie  slow  pickers.  The  pruue  has 
suffered,  through  association.  The 
Elizabethan  dramatists  mention  it  fre- 
quently, but  in  a way  to  deter  stern 
moralists  from  enjoying  it,  even  when 
prunes  are  served  with  a cold  rice  ball 
and  with  thick  cream.  When  Prince 
Hal  was  a rover  and  Dame  Quickly’s 
tavern  was  frequented  by  roaring  boys, 
prunes  passed  the  lips  of  those  whom 
no  one  could  accuse  of  mincing  words 
or  of  pursing  the  mouth  to  say,  “prunes 
and  prisms.”  No,  the  prune  is  today 
regarded  too  often  ns  merely  a cheap, 
medicinal  food.  We  do  not  think  in- 
stinctively of  Mr.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  thoughtfully  eating  prunes 
at  night  or  at  breakfast  in  his  rapt 
poetic  meditation.  Yet  Mr.  Bayes,  in 
The  Rehearsal,”  told  the  admiring 
Johnson  and  Smith,  when  he  was  ex- 
plaining his  preparations  for  wrting  im- | 
mortal  works:  “If  I am  to  write  fa- 
miliar things,  as  sonnets  to  Armida, 
and  the  like,  I make  use  of  stew'd 
prunes  only;  but  when  I have  a grand 
design  in  hand,  I ever  take  physic  and 
let  blood.”  There  would  he  more  irre- 
sistibly logical  arguments  in  court, 
freer  drawing  and  more  gorgeous  col- 
oring in  painting,  bolder  and  more 
imaginative  flights  in  music,  more  gen- 
erous dealing  in  strictly  commercial 
transactions,  a freer  style  in  literature, 
more  hopeful  views  expressed  from  the 
pulpit  if  prunes  were  to  be  eaten  at 
least  once  a day  in  large  quantity. 

But  what  has  an  “orehardist”  to  do 
with  the  growing  of  prunes,  and  is  it 
fair  to  monkeys  to  use  them  in  the 
proposed  tantalizing  way?  There  is 
such  a word  as  “orehardist,”  as  there  is 
“orchidist.”  Mr.  Bucknall  said  as  long 
ago  as  1794 : “I  have  long  wished 

to  introduce  the  name  of  orehard- 
ist, I here  desire  it  may  take  place.” 
Tboreau  did  not  reject  the  word,  so  we 
may  admit  that  there  are  orcliardists 
in  California.  But  the  monkey.  When 
we  were  hoys  we  all  read  about  apes 
who,  driven  to  anger,  were  induced  to 
throw  down  eocoanuts  in  their  rage, 
and  to  boys,  cruel'by  nature,  the  trick 
seemel  unfair.  The  nervous  com- 
panion of  the  wandering  organist  picks 
up  coins  which  he  has  no  wish  to  eat. 
But  the  monkey  has  a right  to  fruits. 
Why  should  he  be  taught  labor  and  at 
the  same  time  enforced  self-control  ? 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
prunes  are  good  for  monkeys.  W ill  not 
the  stanch  friends  of  alley  cats  and 
unblanketed  dogs  raise  earnest  voices 
of  protestation  that  will  be  beard  in 
California,  though  tlieir  protest  be  at 
be  risk  of  abstinence  from  prunes? 


near  the  town  without  any  trouble, | 
and  palisades  were  found  to  be  as  e - 
feetual  as  walls  in  several  oriental 


Her  Tones  Well  Placed  and  Used 
with  Much  Technical  Skill. 


A NOTE  ON  CALICO. 

The  Herald  has  already  discussed 
the  old-time  associations  connected  with 
calico  its  introduction  into  New  Eng- 
land. and  the  charm  of  fragrant  maid- 
enly simplicity  thus  arrayed.  We 
asked  Mrs.  Johnson  why  calico  was  no 
longer  worn  by  those  that  once  de- 
lighted in  it:  and  she  said  that  she 
thought— she  is  never  positive,  never 
cocksure,  this  fascinating  woman,  who, 
we  think  at  times,  is  hardly  appreci- 
ated by  Mr.  Johnson— she  thought  per- 
cale was  more  in  fashion. 

There  still  remains  something  to  be 
'said  about  calico,  although  the  strike  is 
over  for  the  present.  Certain  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Joseph  have  induced  the 
ungodly  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a 
true  sport,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  be 
wore  a coat  of  many  colors.  There 
are  old  writers  who  insist  that  this 
coat  was  made  of  calico,  for  the  cloths 
now  called  by  this  name  were  common- 
ly used  centuries  ago  by  the  orientals. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  interest- 
ing. As  many  know,  pieces  of  "calli- 
cut-eloth”  were  imported  from  ibe  city 
of  Calicut  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 

I but  the  wise  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  our  word  “calico  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Calicut  or  whether  the 
French  word  “calicot”  was  the  inter- 
mediary. There  were  queer  stories 
about  the  city.  One  traveller  said  it 
had  no  walls,  because  there  was  no 
ground  for  a foundation,  mid  that 
water  appeared  as  soon  as  one  dug, 
but  the  Portuguese  built  a strong  fort 


towns.  , , _ I 

Calico  has  not  always  been  used  ex- 
clusively for  pacific  purposes.  A sturdy 
master-gunner  of  England,  one  Ed- 
ward Webbe.  travelled  in  the  K>th 
century;  be  saw  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow bv  the  Tartars  and  he  had  many 
strange  and  perilous  adventures.  In 
Rome  he  was  accused  of  being  uu  Eng- 
lish spv,  and  after  sixteen  days  in  a 
dark  dungeon  he  underwent  what  was 
prohat.lv  called  in  those  days  a rigid 
examination.  “Thrice  had  I the  strap- 
pado hoisted  up  backward  with  my 
hands  bound  behind  me.  winch  stroke 
all  the  joints  in  my  arms  out  of  joint, 
and  then  constrained  to  drink  salt 
water  and  quick  lime,  and  then  fine 
lawn  or  calico  thrust  down  my  throat 
nnd  pluckt  up  again,  ready  to  pluck 
mv  heart  out  of  my  belly,  all  to  make 
me  to  confess  that  1 was  an  English 
spy.”  Perhaps  the  killing  of  a man  in 
this  way  was  an  Italian  trick  of  the 
period.  Webbe’s  book  was  published  in 
1590.  and  in  Marlowe’s  play,  “Edward 
the  Second,”  published  in  1594,  the 
professional  murderer,  Lightborn, 
boasting  of  his  skill,  said  that  he  had 
learned  in  Naples  “to  strangle  with  a 
lawn  thrust  down  the  throat.  ’ 

Nor  was  calico  looked  on  pleasantly 
at  first  by  patriotic  Englishmen.  "Wit- 
ness this  sour  allusion  by  one  Rob- 
erts- “A  Tawdry,  pie-spotted,  flabby, 
ragged,  low-priced  thing,  called  ‘ealli- 
ooe’  made  by  a parcel  of  Heathens  and 
Pagans  that  worship  the  Devil  and 
work  for  a half-penny  a day.”  W hat 
crystallization  of  English  insular  arro- 
gance and  ignorance! 

Calico  has  usually  been  regarded  as 
the  dress  of  the  simple  and  modest,, 
and  a calico  ball  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  honest  recreation  of 
the  hard-working  and  unpretentious. 
But  in  English  slang  “calico-bally, 
applied  to  a man,  is  synonymous  with 
“fast  " or  it  means  that  the  one  thus 
characterized  is  always  on  the  outlook 
for  reckless  amusement.  Street  songs 
throw  a strong  light  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a people  and  in  The 
Flipperty-Flop  Young  Man”  are  these 
lines: 

"I  once  was  a cal.by  and  hack  young  man, 

»n(i  h little  hit  calico-ballv: 

A picture  card  out  of  the  pack,  young  mau, 
And  frequently  musk-hally.” 

Calico  trousers  might  be  worn  in 
summer  to  advantage,  but  the  men  of 
Boston  and  the  neighborhood  grow 
more  and  more  conventional  in  dress. 
John  Evelyn  mentions  in  his  diary 
men  wearing  large  yellow-colored  calico 
mantles,  and  Macaulay  describes  a 
person  “flaunting  in  a calico  shirt  and 
a pair  of  silk  stockings  from  Moors- 
hedabad;”  but  men  were  braver  in 
those  days,  and  there  was  true  af- 
fection for  the  picturesque.  The  last 
time  we  saw  a pair  of  calico  trousers 
they  were  worn  by  a “song  and  dance 
artist”  in  a wandering  minstrel  show. 
They  made  a deep  impression  on  us; 
in  fact,  we  have  never  forgotten  them, 
though  the  dancer’s  name  and  the  pre- 
cise display  of  bis  art  are  now  as 
though  they  never  were. 


The  Eaton-Hadley  trio,  assisted  by 
Miss  Edith  Castle,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
Max  Zaclt,  viola,  gave  the  third  and 
last  concert  of  its  sixth  season  last 
night  In  Huntington  Chambers  Hull. 
There  was  a large  and  warmly  appre- 
ciative audience.  The  instrumental  num- 
bers were  Arensky's  piano  trio  in  I) 
minor  and  d'lndy’s  piano  quartet  in  A| 
minor,  op.  7. 

The  features  of  tho  concert  were  me 
performance  of  Arensky's  trio  and  the 
singing  Of  Miss  Castle.  I la  A h*  liffi 

written  in  memory  of  ^**1* 

w ho,  as  his  correspondence  shows,  was 
much  interested  in  the  y0*V.’K':'.h  Cllll,' 
poser  and  criticised  his  work  with  the 

frankness  of  the  intelligent  as  well  a. 

true  friend.  The  trio  is  by  no  means 
new-it  lias  been  played  here  three  ot 
; four  times  at  least,  once  with  - • 

Siloti  as  pianist— hut  only  a "'“SXO" 

; so  ago  It  was  awarded  the 


prize^of  Vh)  roubles.  The  publisher 
Belaleff.  who  died  recently,  cstablishe  l 
this  prize  and  gave  a suaiotmonev 
to  he  divided  in  certain  sliai ot 
1000  roubles  each  among  authors  ot 
compositions  deemed  worthy  by  a 
mittee  of  tho  older  Russians.  1 he  ui  j 
is  interesting  throughout,  and  although 
occasionally  its  elegance  ls  loo  like 
mere  salon  polish,  it  is  w<  H 
ing  and  hearing  I he  ‘ HP J,  , 

imr  i ml  the  expression  ot  SI  tot,  is  P"1 
overdone.  SO  that  there  is  no  suspicion; 

of  workmanship  at  the  expanse - of  sin- 
cerity. The  scherzo  is  charming  in  l» 
piquancy,  and  its  originality  IT  H.°  - 
imr  that  the  remln  seen  e of  the  t in- 
theme,  liiano  • necoinp.t  n imen t.  r h yttim 
and  all  from  Saine-S  o s ” 1 /;  ’ ’ .. 

piano  concerto  in  O mmoi  h>  the 
surprising.  Tin  players  phi\  *h1  , li  <>»< 
memory,  which  excited  the  wonder  of 
Hnele  Amos,  who  sat  nj.ii  ug  1 h 

nl'i  wrs  were  111  US  lostcil  inon  I »• 

ordinarily!  but  whether  the  practice  is 
to' be  commended  might  tie  a subject 
fur  discussion.  We  hav.  seen  von  But- 
low  lead  without  a score  . '**  or‘  ,, 
playing  without  notes,  and I Uu  ur ml 

fore*'*  sot  Orman  audiences  • },u  , 

did  the  orchestra  do  be  tter  .»y  reason  | 
of  this  strain  on  the  inemoi  > . i 

Eaton  played  briniahtly,  and I t a 
semblo  performance  was  eUstu.  s*  n.  » 
tive  and  effective. 

Miss  Castle,  accompanied  >: *'!■ 
William  L.  Whitney,  sang  A>  ^ H 
“The  Day  Depart.-.'  Bros.  s 1 ;> 

Vision,”  Tessa  l it  “,"5 

Hensehel's  “Spinning  Wheel.  H;  ; ■ • 
is  one  of  rich  quality  and  Idr  ia.  i im 
Da.««  Her  tones  an*  uncommon. y ^ II 
placed,  and  she  us.  s them  with  mucm 
technical  skill.  TU.-re  is  more  ■■  Attn 
sky's  so.tg  than  she  Inough  <>ut.  R 
admits  of  a more  passionate  < ..max. 


Abraham  Lincoln  used  it  almost  always 
in  liis  correspondence.  “Yottrs  sincere- 
ly” is  supposed  to  denote  warmer  ap- 
preciation. but  bow  often  it  is  used 
without  sincerity,  and  when  a man 
writes  "Yours  most  sincerely.”  look  out 
for  bint ; the  smiler  may  have  a knife 
up  his  sleeve.  "Yours  cordially”  is  a 
phrase  much  affected  by  women,  and 
voting  men  finding  themselves  tints  ad- 
dressed feel  a slight  flutter  at  the  heart; 
but  the  man  that  employs  the  phrase  i 
too  often  has  an  axe  to  grind.  A deli- 1 
cate  distinction  is  made  by  the  would- 1 
bo-genteel,  who  addresfc  a “tradesmen” 
as  "Mr.”  and  end  “Yours  truly,”  while 
to  the  name  of  one  supposed  to  be  a 
“gentleman”  they  add  “Esq.”  and  as- 
sure him  that  they  are  bis  “sincerely.” 


admits  ot  a w i>-'  - .. 

she  int'  rpretod  the  other  song-  with  a 
fine  differentiation  in  sentln..  nt  J n 


subd ued  emotional  quality  */■>  ' 
thetic  song,  tile  changing  ; :>n<  K'S  O' 
the  mother  in  Teaaarm's  luili.uy.  and 
the  simplicity  ot  Hensehel  s , n.',i  !J  , , 
wore  all  expressed  without  a su.spit  lo  . 
of  exaggeration  and  \\  ithout  t h<-  too  <’vi- 
.lent  attention  to  tonhl  proc.ne.uMt  that 
hampers  the  efforts  ol  m-uh  » ;| 

'.•inerers  interpretation  i>  • di.niahi  [ 
and  necessary,  but  the  InterprMer  mu-.t 
lirst  know  how  lo  ;ilng. 

. should  come  frequently  befoi <-  t ht. 
li..  onlv  for  her  own  1 . inina r. 

itv  with  the  work  would  inspire  her 
with  the  self-con Udonco  Unit 
eons  and  leads  to  greater  nbiind«i  an  1 
mere  vivid  temperamental  display. 

The  d’Indy  quartet  has  been  played 
here  before.  Mr.  Ysaye  introduced  it  In 
Boston,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  at  one 
nf  tus  memorable  chamber  concerts  In 
Music  Hall.  It  is  a work  that  demands 
the  serious  attention  of  consummate 
artists. 


This  “Esq.”  is  applied  to  hundreds  who 
are  not  esquires  and  who  have  no  land, 
no  beeves.  , 

A purist  once  censured  a doting  hus-  \ 
baud  for  addressing  his  wife  as  “dear- 
est.” “This  implies  that  you  are  polyg- 
amous by  nature ; that  you  have  dears, 
that  others  are  dearer,  and  that  there 
is  a dearest,  a reigning  sultana,  a light 
of  the  harem.”  The  objection  is,  pet- 
lmps,  far-fetched,  but  a woman  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  being  vexed  if  a male 
friend  in  whom  she  is  not  especially  in- 
terested addresses  her  as  "My  dear 
Miss,"  and  she  may  be  more  excusably 
angry  if  the  beading  bo  “My  dear  Mrs. 

“I  cm  not  his  dear,”  she  answers.  A 
letter  is  still  a formality  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  Frenchman  or  the 
German  assures  his  correspondent  that 
be  has  the  honor  to  be  this  or  that,  or  j 
he  prays  him  to  accept  the  assurance  j 
of  his  most  distinguished  consideration. 
This  is  in  reality  no  more  insincere 
than  the  expression  “Yours  sincerely  , 
it  is  a traditional  courtesy  and  it  costs 
nothing  save  a trifle  of  ink  and  labor. 
But  formal  courtesy  in  correspondence 
is  passing  away  in  America;  the  postal 
card,  the  typewriting  machine  and  dic- 
tation have  shortened  letters  and  re- 
duced compliments  to  business  queries 
or  answers. 

We  are  told  that  love  letters  are 
much  more  businesslike  in  tone  than  in 
the  years  just  after  the  civil  war.  Let- 
ters read  in  court  might  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence against  this  statement,  but  they 
are  possibly  the  exceptions.  It  is 
pleasant  to  believe  that  young  lovers 
still  call  their  sweethearts  “darling,  ’ 
bold  with  paper  and  ink ; that  sweet- 
hearts still  gush,  underscore  protesta- 
tions of  affection,  and  sign  themselves 
“Yours  till  death,”  even  though  in  the 
violence  of  their  passion  they  spell  the 
limit  and  sunderer  of  all  loves  without 
the  vowel  “a.” 
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EM-HADLEl 


TRIO'S  CONCERT 


Large  and  Warmly  Appreciative 
Audience  Enjoys  Chamber  Music 
by  Arensky  and  d’Indy  and  the 
Singing  of  Miss  Edith  Castle. 


THE  ARENSKI  TRIO 
BRILLIANTLY  RENDERED 


Miss  Castle  Has  Voice  of  Rich 
Quality  and  Libera!  Compass  j 


addresses. 

“Among  the  many  phrases  in  ’-se 
‘sincerely  yours’  for  an  acquaintance, 
‘cordiallv  yours’  for  a friend,  and  af- 
fectionately yours’  for  a relative  or  one 
with  whom  you  are  very  intimate,  are 
the  best  ” The  same  counsellor  ad- 
vises women  to  write  “yours  truly” 
when  the  note  is  on  business,  as  in 
putting  off  the  payment  of  n dress- 
maker. 

With  the  decay  of  letter  writing  ns 
a fine  art  came  a looseness  in  terms  of 
address  and  final  assurance.  'Ibe  grand- 
fathers of  the  younger  generation  often 
were  expected  to  address  their  fathers 
“Respected  sir,”  and  they  signed  them- 
selves “Your  obedient  sou,  for  the 
father  bad  in  those  sterner  days  true 
patriarchal  authority.  Me  ar®  toW 
that  many  sous  today,  even  in  the  re- 
quest for  money,  are  irreverent tal  in 
their  familiarity.  There  was  once  m 
tliis  country  greater  formality  m the 
correspondence  of  distinguished  men, 
who  addressed  each  other  as  “Sir  and  | 
wound  up  "I  have  .he  honor  to  be 
etc.”  If  a man  should  be  as  foimal 
today,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
| called  old  Turveydrop. 

! -yours  truly”  will  do  for  almost  any 
' occasion.  “Yours”  is  shorter,  but  it  is 
more  definite,  more  binding.  It  might 
well  be  signed  by  a lover.  '\ours 
trait"  means  nothing;  it  ’•*  smipb  a 
conventional  phrase.  They  say  that 


A WOMAN’S  NAME. 

Out  of  415  names  sent  in  to  some 
competition  the  most  popular  one  was 
Helen.  “Next  stood  Mary  or  its  va- 
riations, Marie,  May,  etc.  The  old- 
fashioned  and  sprightly  Susan  was  not 
found  once,  nor  was  Deborah.” 

Names,  whether  they  be  of  a family , 
or  Christian  or  pagan,  are  of  singular 
interest  to  the  thoughtful,  who  can 
well  appreciate  the  consolation  and  joy 
that  the  mere  sound  of  Mesopotamia 
brought  to  the  old  woman  listening  de- 
voutly to  every  word  of  the  preacher. 
There  is  no  science  to  them  more  fas- 
cinating than  that  of  onomatology.  The 
car  of  one  is  charmed  by  Rossetti’s 
lines: 

-We  two."  she  said.  “will  seek  the  groves 
Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 

With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 
Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 

Ceetly.  Gertrude.  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys.'* 

He  appreciates  the  exquisite  art 
with  which  Claude  Debussy  found 
music  for  this  verse  from  “The  Blessed 
Damozel”;  he  also  remembers  the  poem 
made  tip  almost  wholly  of  women  s 
names  by  the  gracelessly  graceful  Ca- 
tulle  Mendes;  and  he  hears  the  dying 
Meleager  apostrophizing  “Atalanta,  the 
pure  among  women,  whose  name  is 
as  blessing  to  speak.”  Another  is  de- 
lighted with  the  quaintness  of  the  fact 
that  daughters  of  a fanner  on  a New 
England  hillside  are  called^  Jqmima, 
Ivezia  and  Keron-happuch.  We  know  n 
family  in  which  the  daughters  are 
named  Vashti,  Abigail  and  Clarissa. 
Another,  a lover  ofrthe  paradoxical,  is 


pleased  at  the  sight  of  the.  dark- 
skinned  and  beetle-browed  Blanche,  a 
painfully  clumsy  Grace,  a reckless 
Prudence,  a coquettish  Mercy  and  a 
giggling  Victoria.  It  would  'be  wiser 
not  to  give  a daughter  a name  before 
her  figure  and  character  are  fully  de- 
veloped. 

The  whimsical  Dr.  Dove  never  called 
any  woman  Mary,  though  he  thought 
Mare,  the  sea,  in  too  many  respects 
emblematical  of  the  sex;  he  preferred 
Molly  as  being  soft.  Nor  would  he 
change  Sarah  into  Sally,  for  the  lat- 
ter woman  reminded  him  of  rovers. 
Susan  was  always  Sue,  because  women 
are  to  be  sued.  But  the  doctor,  we  fear, 
was  a punster,  and  a pun  is  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation.  A woman  of  dig- 
nified character  or  stately  carriage 
should  never  bear  a name  that  may 
easily  be  made  flippant  by  the  abbre- 
viating irreverent.  Hannah  is  spoiled 
forever  by  the  coarse  inquiry  as  to 
what's  the  matter  with  her.  Priscilla 
is  still  romantic,  chiefly  through  asso- 
ciation with  the  courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.  No  mother  acquainted  with 
the  classics  would  name  her  daughter 
Sappho,  Lais,  Thais,  Phr.vne,  Messa- 
lina — yet  they  are  pretty  names,  and 
no  doubt  they  were  given  to  pure  and 
radiant  women  of  old  before  certain 
bearers  of  them  became  too  famous. 

The  New  England  parents  went  for 
years  to  the  Bible  or  they  followed 
old  -English  precedent.  Look  over  the 
genealogy  of  any  New  England  family 
of  long  line — say  nine  generations — and 
there  are,  names  that  now,  unfortu- 
nately, are  uncommon:  Eunice,  Bath- 
sheba.  Roxana,  Esther,  Tlibmasine — 
though  we  prefer  the  name  without  the 
final  “e” — Susanna.  We  w-ould  not 
name  a girl  Judith,  for  there  is  the 
recollection  of  a bloody  and  deceitful 
woman;  nor  do  Apphia,  Drusilla,  Roc- 
cina,  Callia,  Retire.  Lucinda  commend 
themselves. 

To  name  a daughter  is  an  act  of 
great  importance,  to  be  undertaken 
only  after  fasting  and  prayer.  The 
daughter  will  probably  change  her  fam- 
ily name,  but  the  Christian  name 
sticks  unless  the  girl  goes  on  tile  stage 
and  seeks  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid 
to  make  herself  more  conspicuous  and 
fascinating.  Yet  Sarah  is  the  .first 
name  of  Mine.  Bernhardt,  and  the 
handsome  Mme.  Hading  is  plain  Jane. 
There  are  women  who  say  deliberately: 
"If  I ever  have  a daughter  I shall 
name  her  Sibyl."  In  some  instances 
they  look  forward  to  calling  her 
“Gwendolen.*'’  The  father  is  seldom 
thus  romantically  inclined.  With  the 
pleasing  egoism  of  the  male,  iie  wishes 
his  mother’s  or  his  sister’s  name  per- 
petuated in  the  family.  Sometimes  he 
pays  his  wife  the  compliment.  We  pre- 
fer a girl  without  a middle  name. 
When  she  grows  up  she  will  insist  on 
spreading  it  in  full  on  her  card  and 
she  will  subject  her  correspondents  to 
the  nuisance  of  writing  the  name  in 
full.  One  would  suppose  that  Miss 
Eleanor  Spriggs  Heavystone  would 
prefer  to  be  addressed  Miss  Eleanor 
Heavystone  or  Miss  Eleanor  S.  Ileavy- 
stone. Eleanor  goes  with  Heavystone, 
and  the  hearer  fancies  a woman  on  the 
order  of  Gilbert’s  Lauy  Jane.  Such  a 
woman  be  would  respect — at  a distance. 
But  Spriggs  spoils  if  all.  It  suggpsts 
ponderous  coquetry,  elephantine  affec- 
tion. We  again  insist  that  a name 
should  not  be  given  a woman  until  she 
is  somewhat  matured  and  able  to  have 
an  intelligent  voice  m the  matter. 
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I-Ie  played  Schubert’s  Impromptu,  op. 
1-12,  No.  3;  the  first  movement  of 
Brahms’  sonata  op.  5;  Schumann’s 
"Krelsleriana”  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5);  R. 
Strauss’  “Traeumerei,”  an  etude  -by 
Poldini,  a barcarolle  by  Rubinstein, 
Chopin's  waltz  in  E minor  and  ber- 
ceuse, and  the  tarantelle  from  Liszt's 
"Venezia  e Napoli.”  There  was  an  ap- 
plausive audience  of  fair  size. 

Hr.  Platt,  ft  will  be  remembered,  gave 
a 'recital  here  early  In  December,  1903, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, after  serious  study  in  Berlin  and 
after  concert  appearances  in  that  city 
and  in  London.  Since  that  recital  he 
has  made  Boston  his  home  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  art. 

When  he  first  played  here  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  pedagogic  instruc- 
tion to  such  a degree  that  his  interpre- 
tation did  not  seem  free  and  spontane- 
ous. Anxiety  about  technical  proficiency 
and  consciousness  of  technical  difficul- 
ties present  before  the  eyes  of  a public 
prevented  any  marked  individual  expres- 
sion of  thought  or  emotion.  This  was 
natural  and  to  be  expected.  Unless  a 
young  pianist  be  of  uncommon  native 
force,  unless  he  be  a born  poet  seeking 
instinctively  music  as  the  medium  of 
his  expression,  he  will  listen  so  rever- 
entially to  the  voice  of  pedagogic  au- 
thority that  it  will  be  some  time  before 
he  will  dare  to  think  for  himself. 

Mr  Platt  showed  yesterday  that  he 
has  begun  to  thing  for  himself,  and'  his 
comparative  emancipation  was  shown 
in  the  pieces  by  Richard  iStrauss,  Pol- 
dini  and  Rubinstein — little  pieces  some 
I might  call  them— rather  than  in  the 
movement  from  Brahms’  sonata  or  In/ 
[tiie  “Kreisleriatia.”  The  sonata  by 
Brahms  is  austere  music,  granitic  is  the 
word,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Piatt  made  the  music  still  more  for- 
bidding. He  did  not  proclaim  authori- 
tatively the  gospel  according  to  Brahms. 
There  was  the  suspicion  at  times  that 
his  mental  appreciation  and  his  tech- 
nical resources  did  not  work  sympa- 
thetically together.  The  "Krelsleriana” 
is  extremely  intimate  music  and  the 
expediency  of  playing  it  before  a mis- 
cellaneous or  holiday  audience  may  well 
be  questioned.  It  is  music  for  o,  few 
friends,  and  they  must  be  in  the  mood. 

Mr.  Platt  is  serious  in  his  art  and  he 
should  be  taken  seriously.  During  his 
performance  of  the  nieces  bv  Brahms 
and  Schumann  he  perhaps  took  his  task 
too  seriously,  for  he  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  anxious  labor  and  not  of  serene 
[ confidence.  There  were  pleasant  mo- 
ments in  his  performance  of  the  im- 
promptu, but  the  decided  gain  of  the 
ipiamst  in  both  technical  ease  and  indi- 
viduality of  expression  was  shown 
chiefly  in  the  pieces  after  the  "Kreis- 
ieriana.”  There  were  times  when  in 
1 stormier  passages  his  touch  was  stiffly 
hard,  but  on  the  whole  his  improvement 
in  quality  of  touch  is  marked,  and  his 
playing  is  more  colored  and  elastic;  his 
rhythm  is  more  incisive,  and  he  lias 
more  elegance  and  grace. 

THE  LICHFFelFrEHEARSAL 

Operatic  Scenes  Presented  by  Pupils 

at  Hollis  Street  Theatre  Before 
Audience  of  Friends. 


.v-  - 

MISS  LEVERONrS  CONCERT. 

Miss  Elvira  Loveronf,  mezzo-soprano, 
assisted  by  Miss  Elena  Kirmes,  dra- 
matic soprano;  Miss  Lena  Trowbridge, 
violinist;  Mr.  Alfred  de  Voto,  pianist, 
gave  an  operatic  and  song  recital  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  ' audience.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  "Spanish 

Dance.”  Sarasate  (Miss  Trowbridge); 
Verdi’s  “O  Don  Fatale,”  Gaynor's 

Slumber  Boat,1'  Neidlinger's  "My  Lad- 
die  ’ Arne’s  "Lass  with  the  Delicate 
Air  _ (Miss  Leveroni);  romance  from 
Wieniawski’s  concerto  in  D minor  (Miss 
Trowbridge);  Aria  from  Verdi's  "Forza 
del  Destino”  (Miss  Kirmes);  romance 
from  "Mignon”  and  Kucken’s  "Heaven 
Hath  Shed  a Tear,”  with  violin  (Miss 
Leveroni);  duet  from  "Aida"  (Miss 
Kirmes  and  Miss  Leveroni). 

Miss  Leveroni  returned  not  long  ago 
after  study  in  Italy  and  after  appear- 
ances in  public  at  Naples.  She  was 
Warmly  greeted  last  evening,  and  hearty 
applause  followed  every  selection  The 
others  were  also  fully  appreciated. 


He  Shows  Gain  in  Freedom  of  Tech-  I 
nic  and  Interpretation — Mme. 
Lichfield’s  Pupils  in  Operatic 1 
Scenes — Miss  Leveroni’sConcert 


Mr.  Richard  Platt  gave  a piano  recital 
•esterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall. 


There  was  a public  rehearsal  by  pupils 
of  Mrs.  Avonia  Bonney  Lichfield  yester- 
l day  afternoon  at  the  Hollis  Street  The- 
atre. Miss  Charlotte  Grosvenor  sang  in 
scenes  from  Gomez’s  “II  Guarany,” 
Verdi’s  “Othello,”  Delibes’  "Lakme”: 
solo  pieces  by  Gounod,  Granier,  Leh- 
mann. and  a duet,  with  Miss  Helen 
iPhilba,  from  Bellini’s  "Norma.”  Miss 
Philba  sang  In  excerpts  from  "Lakme” 
;and  Meyerbeer’s  "Dinorah,”  and  a song 
by  David.  Miss  Sarah  Eaton  sang  a 
romanza  from  Petrella’s  "I  Promessi 
Spozi’’  and  in  the  scene  from  "Othello.” 
The  programme  was  a repetition  of  a 
concert  given  last  season,  when  the 
same  students  appeared;  the  purpose  of 
yesterday’s  concert  was  to  show  the  im- 
provement made  by  the  singers  during 
the  interval.  It  is  Mrs.  Lichfield’s  cus- 
tom to  give  these  performances  from 
time  to  time,  partly  to  satisfy  the  in- 
terest of  friends  who  take  pleasure  in 
following  the  progress  of  the  various 
pupils;  chiefly,  that  the  students  may 
gam  a little  experience  in  public  ap- 
pearance; that  they  may  test  their 
powers  on  a real  stage,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  costume  and  makeup  to  help 
out  the  training  they  have  received  in 
gesture  and  dramatic  action. 

The  task  of  appearing  in  opera  scenes, 
always  a trying  one,  is  doubly  difficult 
without  the  stimulus  of  orchestral  ac- 
companiment and  the  preparation  fur- 
nished by  preceding  scenes.  The  tech- 
JJical  skill  required  for  the  singing1  is 
here  only  one  of  many  qualifications; 
there  are  necessary  likewise  physical 
poise,  the  power  to  cover  up  self-con- 
sciousness, and  keen  imagination,  to 
plunge  at  once,  without  the  gradual 
working,  up  from  the  scenes,  into  the 
heart  of  a dramatic  situation.  Thus 
these  performances  should  be  of  value 
to  pupils  who  have  such  experience  yet 
to  gain. 

The  occasion,  although  a public  one 
as  actually  as  any  performance  in  a 
theatre  to  which  Ihe  public  may  buy 
admission,  is  yet  not  of  a nature  to  ad- 
mit detailed  criticism.  Much  of  it  yes- 
terday, was  very  creditable;  the  stu- 
dents showed  technical  improvement 
and  for  the  most  part*  more  confidence 
in  action.  Miss  Eaton,  whose  voice  and 
singing  both  gave  pleasure,  acted  with 
quiet  effect  in  the  scene  from  "Othello  ” 
Miss  Grosvenor  has  a beautiful  voice, 
a voice  of  marked  distinction,  which 
she  used  with  good  judgment  and  mod- 
eration.  Miss  Phiiba’s  voice  sounded  i 
best  in  the  middle  register;  the  singer  ' 
was  attractive  to  look  upon. 

d here  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
friendly,  interested  and  applausive.  I 


I A MACAULAY  OF  TODAY. 

We  read  lately  a lamentation  over 
“the  dearth  of  high-class  writers.” 

; There  are  now  no  Macaulays,  De  Quiu- 
ceys,  Lowells,  •writing  for  the  maga- 
zines. -The  reader  is  often  repelled  by 
J “the  ignorance  of  the  best  forms  of 
English  style.”  There  was, , of  course, 

I a looking  back  at  Macaulay ; “One  such 
j article  as  Macaulay  wrote. for  his  first 
j contribution  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
would  make  the  fortune  of  any  period- 
[ ical  that  might  have  the  good  fortune 
J to  print  it.”  Would  it? 

There  is  a great  difference  between 
I the  public  of  lS2o,  when  Macaulay’s 
essay  on  Milton  appeared  in  the  Ediu- 
! burgh  Review  and  made  him  famous, 

| and  tile  public  of  today.  The  wailer 
j perhaps  forgot  that  Macaulay  himself 
declared  the  essay  contained  scarcely 
a. paragraph  approved  by  his  mature#' 
judgment.  The  magazine  readers  of  1:§-  J 
day  do  not  care  for  a learned  disqiiisf$| 
t'-’.’n  on  Plato  or  an  inquiry  ini o the  WirfJ 
Eletisinenn  mysteries.  They  are  in- 
terested in  what  :s  described  as  “the 
literature  of  the  subject.”  They  would 
read  Marconi  describing  his  invention; 
they  would  read  the  experiences  of  tiie 
sols'  survivor*  of  a horrible  railway  ac- 
cident: they  would  read  an  article  by 
Dir.  “Cy”  Young  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  pitching.  They  would  not 
be  disturbed  if  the  style  were  crude; 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  welcome 
it  as  an  evidence  of  the  writer’s  good 
faith. 

Macaulay’s  merits  and  faults  have 
hern  much  discussed.  Perhaps  he  has- 
been  overrated:  perhaps  his  style  was 
vicious,  Corinthian.  This  matters  lit- 
tle at  the  present  moment,  iie  was  :t 
man  of  his  period,  and  lie  wrote  for 
readers  of  that  period.  Suppose  he 
were  to  write  today  in  his  old  manner 
au  article  for  the  Atlantic  on  the  East 
Boston  tunnel.  The  essay  would  in- 


clude a glance  at  the  engineering  of 
the  early  Egyptians;  the  theories  of 
Erontiatis  would  be  criticised;  Napol- 
eon would  he  portrayed  as  a road 
builder;  a gorgeous  panorama  would  be 
unrolled;  and  the  lieroration  would  be 
a glowing  picture  of  the  future  pros- 
perity or  decay  of  East  Boston.  The 
reader  would  prefer  a report  of  the 
.chief  engineer,  with  illustrations,  or  an 
aneedotieal  article  by  a descriptive  re- 
porter, headed  "How  t h ey  built  the 
tunnel.” 

Would  any  publisher  now  dare  to 
send  forth  the  ponderous  reviews  that 
once  excited  admiration?  Did  our  an- 
cestors find  true  delight  in  the'  early 
Blackwood?  The  wit  now  seems  la- 
bored or  scurrilous;  the  display  of 
classical  learning  tiresome. 

A magazine,  like  a looking  glass,  re- 
flects the  public  taste.  The  publishers 
are,  after  all,  men  who  wish  a bank 
account.  Suppose  Macaulay  were  to 
call  on  one  of  them  with  his  "Milton” 
under  his  arm.  “We  don’t  care' for  an 
article  on  Milton  as  a poet,  but  have 
you  anything  new  about  his  domestic 
troubles?”  If  the  distinguished  essay- 
ist and  historian  wore  to  walk  into  any 
editor’s  office,  there  would  be  the  nat- 
ural surprise  at  an  unexpected  appari- 
tion. “Delighted  to  see  you.  I have 
often  heard  of  you.  and  I have  read 
some  of  your  things.  We  already  have 
an  excellent  literary  critic;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  vacancy  on  our  editorial 
> ’ - mich 


staff  but  we  should  be  ginm  to  10. ....... 

your  first  impressions  of  America.” 

HIS  OWS  EXPERT. 

The  ancients  believed  that  n profes- 
sional man  should  bo  liberally  edu- 
cated; that  lie  should  be  well  versed  in 
sciences  which  would  seem  at  first 
without  special  advantage  to  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  li is  lifework.  We  spoke 
not  long  ago  of  the  various  knowledge 
expected  of  an  accomplished  dancer. 
Take  architecture  for  instance:  Vitru- 
vius at  the  beginning  of  bis  admired 
treatise  enumerates  tiie  qualities  of  a 
successful  architect:  lie  must  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  geometry, 
arithmetic,  optics,  history,  philosophy, 
music,  medicine,  latv,  astrology  and 
astronomy;  and  Vitruvius  discusses 
the  reasonableness  of  his  statement; 
thus  if  the  architect  is  not  able  as  a 
physician  to  judge  of  the  air  and  the 
water  of  the  proposed  building  lot,  he 
has  no  right  to  offer  any  advice  con- 
cerning the  location  of  the  building. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  find  a survival  of 
the  classic  belief  carried  into  practice 
in  New  York  state.  The  ease  in  point 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  women. 
Mrs.  Johnson  goes  to  a dressmaker. 
The  dress  is  finally  sent  home;  Mrs. 
Johnson  cannot  wear  it,  for  it  does 
not  fit  her.  There  is  a feeble  attempt 
on  the  pai-t  of  the  dressmaker  to  make 
it  fit  her.  There  is  delay,  there  is  vexa- 
tion, there  is  at  last  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Mrs.  Johnson’s  friends  agree 
that  the  dress  is  ruined:  “You  never 
can  wear  that  thing;  don’t  you  take  I 
it.”  The  bill  arrives,  and  it  is  much  i 
larger  than  was  expected.  The  item  ! 
for  trimmings  alone  is  enough  to  strike 
:ierroir  to  the  stoutest  soul.  Mrs.  John- 
son .'ha§  wliat  is  vulgarly  known  as 
6- conniption  fit.  She  consults  her  hus- 
pancK  Mr.  Johnson  looks  fourteen 
ttdmnes,  shakes  his  head  and  says: 
“When  I go  to  a tailor,  I make  him 
fit  me.”  Mrs.  Johnson  in  italicized 
tones  answers:  “How  about  those 

awful  trousers  which  I wouldn’t  let 
you  wear  and  gave  to  the  janitor,  a 
year  ago  Christmas?”  She  consults 
a legal  house-friend,  who  advises  her 
to  settle:  “It  would  be  disagreeable 
for  you  to  go  into  court,  and  the  jury 
watt  Id  side  with  the  dressmaker.”  And 
Mr.  Johnson  has  the  final  sagacious 
word:  "If  I were  you,  I should  not 
go  to  her  again.” 

In  a New  York  town  a woman  em- 
ployed a dressmaker  to  make  her  a 
silk  gown.  The  dress  was  finished,  and, 
naturally,  there  was  a demand  for 
payment.  A counter  claim  was  entered; 
the  dressmaker  had  spoiled  the  gown 
and  she  should  pay  .$12  damages.  The 
ordinary  judge,  though  he  had  sum- 
mered and  wintered  with  Parsons  and 
Addison  and  had  slept  with  the  New 
York  reports,  volume  by  volume, 
under  his  pillow,  would  depend  on  ex- 
pert testimony,  unless,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Judge  Bridlegoose,  he  should 
deride  by  the  fall  of  dice.  Expert 
testimony  is  generally  unsatisfactory 
and  open  to  suspicion.  The  friends  of 
the  “client”  would  swear  vigorously  iu 
her  behalf;  some  rival  dressmaker 
would  support  her,  others  from  esprit 
de  corps  would  side  with  their  col- 
league. Technical  terms  of  the  trade 
would  darken  intelligence. 

But  this  judge  did  not  hang  his  head 
when  the  dress  was  put  in  evidence; 
nor  did  he  offer  fatuous  compliments  ! 
to  either  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
suit.  lie  told  the  “client”  to  go  to  his 
private  room,  and  don  the  dress.  'When 
she  came  out  lie  looked  at  her  criti- 
cally. calmly,  judicially.  lie  was  not 
moved  by  melting  glance;  be  did  not 
dread  shrill  feminine  wrath.  He  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  said:  “The  dress  is 
too  high  in  the  neck  and  it  does  not 
fit  easily  around  tiie  waist.”  The  hear- 
ing was  then  adjourned  a week,  that 
j the  dressmaker  might,  if  possible,  make 
I the  necessary  alterations. 

Ilt  might  be  impertinent  to  ask  this 
judge  where  he  gained  his  knowledge 
of  dressmaking;  to  inquire  into  his  ex- 
perience in  necks  and  waists.  It  is 
j enough  to  know  that  he  was  his  own 
I oxpertf  "Would  that  all  judges  were 
j like  hint.  Perhaps  there  are  more  than 

iwe  think.  Some  years  ago  a judge  iu 
this  commonweal!  it  showed  pruisi 
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worthy  though  unexpected  knowledge 
ns  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  char- 
nel e isties  of  comic  opera,  mid  from 
time  to  time  judges  let  the  world  know 
that  their  learning  is  not  confined  to 
Kuws  and  precedents.  Yet  it  b a good 
tuiug  for  ii  broadly  educated  judge  to 
know  something  about  law,  as  it  is 
for  a Yitrnviau  architect,  to  have  at 
least  a smattering  of  the  science  of 
. 'architecture.  i 
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LOST  PICTURESQUENESS. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  in  Ins  interesting 
memories  of  Paris,  published  in  Black- 
wood’s Magazine  ten  years  or  so  ago, 
mourned  the  changes  in  the  streets  of 
that  city  as  he  remembered  them  in  the 
fifties.  The  Parisian  woman  of  society 
had  a great  influence  on  the  aspect  of 
the  out-of-door  life,  and  in  the  fifties 
the  tendency  of  her  costume  had  ex- 
treme simplicity  as  the  basis  of  extreme 
refinement.  Her  individuality  was  pro- 
nounced, but  it  was  not  supplied  by  a 
tailor.  This  was  true  of  the  lady,  the 
woman  comme  il  faut.  Then  there  was 
the  grisette,  immortalized  by  Henry 
Murger,  cheapened  by  Paul  de  Rock 
and  sung  even  by  our  own  Dr.  Holmes. 

She  was  dying  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Empire,  but  her  fresh,  crisp 
cotton  or  muslin  dress,  silk  apron,  mus- 
lin fichu,  white  lace  cap,  neat  shoes  and 
stockings— the  grisette  abhorred  but- 
ton boots,,  then  just  invented— and  on 
Sundays  her  straw  kid  gloves,  culivened 
the  street.  When  Paris  was  Hauss- 
mannised  the  grisette  disappeared  for-  | 
ever,  and  the  streets  have  not  been  the 
same  since  this  charming  workgirl  van- 
ished. 

There  are  still  workgirls  in  Paris, 
but  they  are  of  a different  type.  Their 
dress  is  simple,  and  it  is  neat,  and  they 
have  a springy  motion  in  their  gait,  but 
they  are  neither  picturesque  nor  ro- 
mantic. The  best  time  to  observe  them 
is  in  their  early  going  to  the  shops 
the  descent  of  Montmartre — and  at  the 
hour  of  their  release  from  the  ateliers 
of  the  rue  de  la  Pnix.  But  their  life  is 
to  be  made  still  more  secure  and  drab 
through  a benevolent  society  which  has 
been  formed  for  their  improvement. 
The  pay  of  the  workgirl  is  usually 
about  forty  cents  a day,  and  if  she  is 
not  living  with  her  family,  an  honor- 
able life  is  a constant  struggle.  The 
grisette  lived  a life  that,  to  her  and  to 
the  Parisian  world  at  large,  was  nat- 
ural and  honorable.  Like  1 hekla,  she 
could  say,  “I  have  lived  and  loved.  ’ 
Her  love  was  honest,  often  pathetic, 
and  no  merchant  trafficked  in  her 
heart. 

This  benevolent  society  is  opening 
women’s  restaurants  where  the  work- 
girl may  obtain  “cheap  and  nourishing’’ 
food,  far  from  the  “promiscuous  en- 
I counters”  of  her  present  life.  It  has 
established  a home  on  a slope  of 
Champrosay  for  the  anaemic,  and  a 
hospital  at  Epinal  for  those  attacked 
by  tuberculosis.  Cynical  Figaro,  moted. 
holds  out  its  bond  for  alms,  and  there 
is  general  praise  for  the  “scientifically 
benevolent”  work.  All  this  will  not 
enliven  the  streets.  There  may  be  an 
attempt  to  compel  the  girls  to  wear  a 
uniform,  as  lately  in  London  telephone 
girls  were  subjected  to  sumptuary  laws. 
If  a telephone  girl  came  to  work  in  the 
morning  with  a colored  comb  in  her 
hair  she  was  fined  ; if  she  dressed  in  a 
olored  shirt  waist  she  was  compelled 
to  don  a black  overall;  if  she  wore 
beads  her  name  was  added  to  the  list 
, \ of  suspects.  Why  should  work  be  made 
so  hideous  for  the  employed  and  for  all 
employers  who  rejoice  at  the  sight  of 
beauty  and  color?  There  was  the  in- 
evitable revolt.  For  six  months  the 
telephone  girls  are  to  dress  as  they 
please,  but  there  is  this  condition:  If 

they  abuse  the  privilege,  there  will  be 
a return  to  all  that  makes  for  ugli- 
ness. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
influence  the  American  colony  exerts 
on  the  life  and  color  of  the  streets. 
There  are  30,000  American  dwellers  in 
Paris,  it  is  said.  Have  they  encouraged 
or  chastened  splurge  in  dress?  They 
certainly  have  had  no  marked  influence 


on  Parisian  thought  as  expressed  in 
journal  or  theatre.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Barrett  Wendell’s  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  have  been  a social  event.  Car- 
riages are  in  waiting  for  half  a mile 
while  he  discourses  on  the  literature  of 
a new  people,  “through  which  he  en- 
1 deavors  to  show  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tional spirit.”  and  on  the  permanent  1 
aristocracy  that  has  existed,  as  ho  in- 
sists, for  many  years  in  Cambridge, 
Boston  and  Salem.  But  we  fear  that 
Mr.  Wendell  is  hardly  the  man  to  re- 
store the  picturesqueness  to  the  streets 
that  is  now  sadly  missed  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  oldest  generation  of 
visitors  and  dwellers. 

PROMOTED  DISTINCTION. 

There  are  agencies  in  England,  wo 
are  informed,  whose  object  it  is,  for  a 
consideration,  to  insure  distinction  to  a 
man  or  a woman.  They  issue  pam- 
phlets and  circulars  which  show  how 
easily  distinction  may  he  obtained. 

Suppose  one  wishes  at  first  for  only  a 
moderate  degree.  He  makes  out  a 
check  for  five  guineas  and  sends  it  to 
the  promoters  and.  distributers  of  fame. 

He  then  writes  in  a clear,  legible  hand 
the  reasons  why  he  should  be  distin- 
guished; the  list  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, what  he  has  done,  the  names  of 
the  “best  and  finest  families”  at  whose 
houses  he  is  entitled  to  call.  Then  it  is 
up  to  the  agency.  The  editor  and  sub- 
editors put  the  mass  of  copy  into  crisp, 
pungent  paragraphs,  give  headlines  and  I 
sub-headings,  and  see  to  it  that  t.ns 
copy  in  i‘s  revised  form  is  retailed  to 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  with 
which  they  are  in  league.  The  sub- 
scriber awakes  and  finds  that  he  is 

famous.  . , 

One  agency'  announces  that  it  will  do 
much  for  four  guineas,  but  the  sub- 
scriber must  keep  it  “supplied  with 
plenty  of  good,  up-to-date  material, 
aud  his  name  will  in  a very  few 
months  “be  in  everybody’s  mouth  who 
moves.”  Another  is  still  more  reason- 
able- “If  you  want  social  distinction, 
we  can  give  you  that  quite  easily;  the 
fee,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  £o  ds. 
Another  explains  that  press  work  is  an 
art  and  “has  to  be  understood.”  and  it 
gives  a practical  illustration  of  how  it 
understands  its  business : "The  author- 
ess who  is  invited  to  Scotland  on  a 

visit  to  the  Countess  of  • may  like 

to  see  a paragraph  in  the  papers  to 
thi9  effect,  as  social  distinction  goes 
for  much  nowadays;  but  she  will  not  he  | 
pleased  if  it  appears  in  some  such  style 

as  this : ‘Miss  M informs  us  that  | 

she  is  on  a visit  to  the  Countess  of  — 
in  Scotland.  We  hope  she  is  enjoying 
herself,  but  we  fail  to  see  why  she 
should  think  it  of  interest  to  any  one  to 
know  where  she  is  or  whom  she  is  vis- 
iting.’” To  quote  further  from  this 
circular:  “Society  personages  will  also 
find  that  many  items  of  interest  to 
themselves  and  their  guests  can  be 
communicated  by  us  to  the  press  which 
could  not,  for  considerations  of  good 
taste  he  communicated  directly  by 
themselves.  Indeed,  this  impossibility 
of  direct  communication  of  personal 
matters  by  those  concerned  is  so  obvi- 
ous in  connection  with  persons  iu  all 
walks  of  life  that  it  was  the  determin- 
ing factor  with  us  in  deciding  to  form 
this  concern.” 

Are  there  such  ngencies  quietly  at 
work  in  this  country,  or  are  Americans 
less  shy  in  advertising  their  accom- 
plishments than  our  English  cousins, 
male  and  female?  The  passionate  press 
agent  has  long  made  a lucrative  living 
here,  as  abroad,  and  his  clients  are  not 
only’  theatre  folk  and  musicians;  they 
are*  men  in  supposedly  soberer  profes- 
sions. Therfe  are  authors  who  are  their 
own  press  agents.  Newspapers  have 
i been  sympathetic  and  charitable  tow- 
ard all  afflicted  with  the  itch  for  noto- 
riety. Perhaps  there  is  no  need  of  any 
such  agencies  here,  although  there  may 
be  some  unappreciated  souls  who  would 
gladly  pay  even  more  than  £4  for  judi- 
ciously distributed  and  inserted  para- 
graphs calling  attention  to  their  rare 
worth. 


FIRST  RECITAL 


Bohemian  Pianist  Has  Indisputable 
Natural  Gifts  and  His  Technique 
Has  Been  Highly  Developed 
Symphony  Programme. 


Mr.  Rudolf  Friml,  pianist,  gave  bis 
first  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon lr.  steinert  Hall.  The  programme 
Included  Beethoven's  sonata  op.  27,  No. 

2;  Rachmaninoff's  prelude  op.  5; 
Friuli's  “From  the  Old  Time”  (impro- 
visation); Smetana's  "Am  Meeresufer"; 
Chopin's  impromptu  in  F-sharp  major, 
etudes  in  C minor  and  C sharp;  Friml  s 
arrangement  of  Chopin’s  waltz  in  D flat, 
Chopin’s  polonaise  in  A-flat  major, 
Suk’s  menuetto  op.  27;  Friml’ s etude 
op.  4,  an  improvisation  by  the  pianist 
and  Liszt's  transcription  of  the  over- 1 
ture  to  "Tannhaeuser.” 

Mr.  Friml  first  came  to  Boston  with 
voung  Mr.  Kuibelik,  the  violinist,  hut 
he  then  had  little  opportunity  to  show 
his  own  individuality  as  a pianist.  Hi® 
home  is  Prague,  hut  we  are  told  that 
he  has  lived  for  some  time  in  New 
York,  where  he  has  prepared  himself 
for  the  concerts  of  this  season. 

He  is  a pianist  of  indisputable  natural 
gifts.  He  has  sentiment,  he  has  deeper 
emotions.  He  has  a certain  technical 
proficiency  which  enables  him  to  make 
a brave  showing  in  bravura.,  with  his 
Czech  blood  he  has  a liking  for  rhyth- 
mical  contrasts  and  extravagancies,  for 
v, ; - „i lllvzavHzaci  at  Insist  SfiP.m  eX- 
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his  rhvthmic  liberties  at  least  seem  ex- 
travagant to  hearers  of  a cooler  dispo- 
sition. He  Is  now  in  his  storm-and- 
stress  period;  he  has  in  him  the  make- 
ing  of  a virtuoso  of  more  than  ordinary 
reputation;  but  whether  he  will  finally 
emerge  from  this  period  is  for  the  fu- 
ture to  determine. 

There  are  two  ways  of  playing  the 
so-called  ''Moonlight  Sonata”— one  aca-  | 
demic,  the  other  romantic.  The  work 
itself  does  not  easily  admit  the  purely 
academic  treatment;  it  is  inherently 
romantic;  but  the  deliberate  and  man- 
nered romanticism  of  Mr.  Friml  in  the 
first  movement  was  in  a way  academic. 
There  was  no  mystery  of  suggestion, 
and  the  voices  that  should  whisper  I 
talked  frankly  in  commonplaces.  The 
last  movement  was  well  played,  with 
the  requisite  passion  and  spirit  of  wild 
regret.  Distortions  of  rhythm,  which 
had  disfigured  the  adagio  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  sonata,  also  marred 
the  effect-  of  Rachmaninoff’s  prelude. 

Mr.  Friml  was  at  his  best  in  the  un- 
familiar composition  by  Smetana,  an 
excellent  example  of  truly  imaginative 
and  effective  programme  music,  and  In 
the  second  etude  of  Chopin.  Here  he 
displayed  truly  poetic  qualities.  His 
own  “From  the  Old  Time”  is  a pretty 
fancy,  while  the  menuetto  by  Suk  is 
simply  a harmless  trifle.  Mr.  Friml  too 
often  forced  tone,  or  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  excellent  acoustic  properties 
of  the  small  hall.  His  tone  was  often  so 
beautiful  and  so  individual  that  the 
contrast  was  the  more  disagreeable. 

This  may  be  said  in  conclusion:  The 
performance  was  interesting  even  when 
the  pianist’s  views  of  rhythm  and  of 
the  composers'  intentions  might  be 
warmly  disputed.  A pianist  that  has 
such  marked  ability  should  surely  work 
out  his  way  to  clearer  and  purer  inter- 
pretation. nor  should  he  be  content  with 
the  applause  that  follows  his  disar- 
1 rangement  of  Chopin’s  waltz.  There 
I was  a rather  small  audience. 

symphon'Trehearsal. 

i The  orchestral  pieces  to  be  played  this 
afternoon  at  the  13th  public  rehearsal 
' of  the  Symphony  orchestra  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  are 
I the  sparkling  overture  to  Cornelius’ 
opera.  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad,"  a 
symphonic,  prelude  by  Roffredo  Caetanl. 
and  Berloiz'  fantastic  symphony,  which 
is  familiar  to  all  concertgoers.  The  pre- 
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court  with  haviug  damased~oil  cloth, 
the  property  of  a court  dressmaker. 
That  a lady  of  distinction  should  be 
found  in  court  will  not  surprise  any 
one  familiar  with,  high  social  life  in 
London.  There  had  been  bad  blood  be- 
tween tlie  women  for  some  time,  and 
the  landlord  bad  been  obliged  to  re- 
monstrate with  Lady  Robinson,  wbo, 
it  seems,  went  out  of  her  way  to  en- 
liven the  routine  of  dressmaking,  for 
she  threatened  to  knock  the  dazzling 
eyes  of  the  French  dressmaker  into 
one.  to  tear  the  nose  from  her  head,  to 
smash  her  face  generally  and  impar- 
tially. She  made  these  threats  in  a 
highly  appropriate  place — the  show 
room.  Rhetoric  at  last  failed  her,  and 
she  tore  up  the  floorcloth  in  the  pas- 
sage on  the  landing — the  high-spirited, 
thoroughbred  lady.  A summons  was 
served  on  her,  and  she  thereupon  vis- 
ited the  complainant  and  remarked 
that  she  would  give  her  “a  jolly  good 
hiding,”  and  in  other  more  or  less  in- 
genious ways  “make  it  hot  for  her.” 
The  dressmaker  testified  that  Lady 
Robinson  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
ashes  down  the  stairs;  that  she  had 
called  her  “a  fat  cat";  that  her  lan-  | 
guage  was  habitually  painful  and  free; 
that  she  pulled  down  the  gaspipe.  In- 
cidentally, she  referred  to  Sir  George 
as  the  “poor  old  general.”  Lady  Rob- 
inson replied  that  the  dressmaker  had 
broken  open  her  letter  box  and  made 
offensive  insinuations;  that  the  oilcloth 
was  a flimsy  old  thing,  and  that  as  she 
herself  had  formerly  been  an  actress 
and  singer  of  renown,  she  naturally  re- 
ceived many  visitors,  and  thus  excited 
the  dressmaker’s  jealousy. 

The  magistrate  is  evidently  a humor- 
ous person  of  wide  and  penetrating  ob- 
servation. He  first  laid  down  this  broad 
proposition:  “Everybody  knows  that 

the  ingenuity  of  the  woman  who  wants 
to  annoy  other  women  is  inexhaustible, 
mysterious  and  unfathomable.”  The 
philosopher  is  also  a bit  of  a dramatic 
critic,  like  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  stage 
horse.  “The  only  explanation  there 
I seemed  to  be  why  Lady  Robinson 
should  tear  this  oilcloth  was  supplied 
I by  the  defence,  wherein  she  was  de- 
scribed as  a distinguished  ornament  of 
the  stage.  He  could  only  suppose  that 
at  the  time  Lady  Robinson  must  have 
forgotten  she  was  at  Prince’s  street  and 
thought  she  was  on  the  stage  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  an  imaginary  rage,  pulling  up 
carpets.”  Thus  he  classed  her  in  the1 
dramatic  role  as  a scene  biter  and  a 
soap  chewer,  otherwise  known  as  an 
actress  of  Vesuvian  temperament  Lady 
Robinson  was  ordered  to  pay  a fine  of 
five  shillings,  to  pay  five  shillings  for 
the  damage,  and  to  pay  two  shillings 
for  costs.  The  gallant  general,  brave 
warrior  as  ho  is,  was  undoubtedly 
somewhere  in  hiding  at  his  club.  There 
are  more  terrible  foes  than  reckless 
Africans  and  intrepid  Boers.  “Poor  old 
general!” 
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[ lude  is  played  here  for  the  first  time, 
i and  probablv  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica. The  composer  is  the  second  son  of  ; 
j an  Italian  nobleman.  He  has  studied 
with  Sgambati  at  Rome  and  in  Germany1 
and  in  Paris.  The  prelude  is  richly 
scored  and  is  in  the  modern  German 
spirit.  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt  will  play; 
Volkmann's  ’cello  concerto  which  at 
previous  concerts  has  been  played  by 
Messrs.  Glese  and  Schroeder. 

MISPLACED  HISTRIONISM. 

The  6tately  homes  of  England  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  of  the  Ameri- 
can who  seldom  dies  In  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  titled  aristocracy 
are  ever  a matter  of  curiosity  to  the 
untitled  democrat  of  rigid  Jeffersonian 
principles.  A scene  of  contempora- 
neous human  interest  enacted  in  Lon- 
don should  therefore  engross  the  at- 
tention of  even  the  hardened  readers  of 
London  society  notes. 

Lady  Robinson,  wife  of  Gen.  Sir 
George  Robinson,  was  charged  in  open 


A NOTE  ON  CHESTNUTS. 

The  Lancet  (London)  is  known  at  j 
home  and  abroad  as  an  indefatigable 
instigator  of  microbic  fear.  When  you 
take  your  walks  abroad  keep  your 
mouth  and  nostrils  and  ears  shut. 
Do  not  cling  to  a street  car  strap 
with  an  ungloved  hand.  Have  your 
writing  apparatus  at  the  office  ster-  | 
ilized.  Do  not  kiss  your  wife,  even 
when  she  is  pretty.  Beware  of  un- 
cooked food.  There  is  death  in  the  pot. 
Shun  filters.  Beware  of  toothbrushes. 
Discharge  a cook  who  washes  glasses 
and  cups  and  cooking  vessels  with  cis- 
tern water.  But,  at  last,  at  last!  Hot 
chestnuts  sold  at  street  corners  may 
be  eaten  without  dread  of  the  micro- 
scopic invaders,  and  the  chestnut  is 
more  nutritious  than  the  potato ; it  con- 
tains water,  proteid,  mineral  matter, 
fat,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  fibre,  and  every- 
thing that  nice  little  girls  are  mode  of. 
But  does  it?  We  opened  Dr.  Charles 
Harrington’s  invaluable  work  on  “Hy- 
giene,” and  learned  that  it  contains  but  , 
little  fat  and  proteids,  about  15  per 
cent.  o£  sugar,  about  25  per  cent,  of 
starch,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  moist- 
ure. The  worst  was  yet  to  come : “It  is 
very  indigestible  in  the  raw  state,  and  I 
even  when  cooked  is  very  trying  to  the 
digestion  of  those  with  weak  stomachs.’ 
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That  day  we  rend  no  more,  ns  Fran- 
cesca remarked  to  Dante. 

The  thought  of  the  ancients  revived 
us,  for  they  knew  everything.  What  did 
they  think  about  the  chestnut?  Paulus 
Aegineta  says  that  they  are  in  every 
respect  superior  to  acorns.  “That  helps 
some.”  Galen  agrees  with  Paulus.  Our 
old  friend  Simeon  Seth  shakes  his  head; 
they  are  very  nutritious,  but  flatulent, 
astringent,  hard  to  digest.  Iloly  Abbas 
is  our  man.  He  smiles  and  says  they  are 
a proper  article  of  food ; whereas  Mnisi- 
theus  is  the  type  of  the  see-sawer — they 
are  Sufficiently  nutritious  if  digested. 
Mnisitheus  reminds  us  of  the  conies  re- 
ferred to  in  Holy  Writ  as  a feeble  folk, 
just  the  man  to  serve  on  a prudential 
committee.  And  how  about  the  om- 
niscient Pliny?  He  thinks  it  a wonder- 
ful matter  that  we  set  so  little  store  by 
‘‘this  fruit  which  nature  is  so  careful 
to  hide  and  defend.”  He  recommends 
them  roasted  as  a better  and  more  pleas- 
ant meat  than  otherwise,  although  poor 
women  for  hunger  will  cat  them  ground 
and  made  into  a kind  of  bi-ead.  The 
Tarentine  are  the  gentlest,  and  the 
Corellian  are  specially  to  be  com- 
mended, as  also  the  Meterane.  There 
are  some  varieties  good  for  nothing  but 
to  feed  swine.  He  speaks  of  their  me- 
dicinal use  as  an  astringent,  “also  for 
them  who  reach  up  blood,  they  be  pass- 
ing wholesome  and  withal  nutritive 
and  breeding  good  fast  flesh.”  Diphilus 
is  a born  contradictor ; he  insists  that 
roast  chestnuts  are  less  nourishing,  al- 
though they  are  thus  better  digested. 

Let  us  come  a little  nearer  our  own 
period.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  Ins  “Rules 
of  Diet,”  remarks  that  the  nuts  afford 
a very  good  nourishment.  Langhani, 
nearly  two  centuries  before  him,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  chestnuts  of  all 
wild  fruits  are  the  best  and  meetest  to 
be  eaten.  Venner,  who  advises  that 
peacocks  should  be  eaten  in  the  winter, 
favors  chestnuts  roasted  under  the  hot 
embers  or  boiled,  “and  so  eaten  with 
salt  and  sugar.”  The  folk  of  his  cen- 
tury believed  that  a nut  tempered  with 
a little  honey  heals  a dog's  bite.  “Also 
the  rinds  and  leaves  burned  and  made 
to  powder,  tempered  with  vinegar  and 
laid  to  a young  man’s  head  in  a plaster 
wise,  maketh  hair  increase  and  keepeth 
hair  from  falling.” 

And  the  poets?  Are  they  silent? 
The  first  witch  in  “Macbeth”  saw  a 
sailor’s  wife  with  chestnuts  in  her  lap 
and  munching  at  her  ease.  There  aro 
other  allusions  to  the  nuts  in  the  Eliz- 
abethan plays,  and  Heywood  wrote 
these  impassioned  lines: 

“Maids,  if  you  look  to  roast  your  chestnuts 
well. 

Observe  lirst  with  a knife  to  wound  the  shell; 
If  with  unbroken  skin  it  touch  the  fire, 

'Twill  break  In  pieces,  and  with  noise  retire.” 

Slang  ennobles  the  chestnut  in  French 
as  in  English.  For  a man  to  be  a chest- 
nut in  France  is  to  be  the  dupe  of 
some  one;  to  “chestnut”  any  one  is  to 
make  one  wait  longer  than  is  cour- 
teous, and  to  “chestnut  an  affair”  is  to 
blunder  in  thievery;  in  typographical 
slang,  a chestnut  is  a book  published 
claudestinely. 

The  Lancet  may  not  be  wholly  right 
in  this  matter  of  chestnuts,  but  it  has 

authorities  behind  it,  and  it  is  for  once 
optimistic.  A chestnut  puree  may  at 
least  be  served  as  an  experiment. 
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MR.  PREVQST’S  SCHOOL. 

i Mr.  Marcel  Prevost,  an  ingenious 
'Frenchman,  who  has  written  amusing 
|books  that  are  improper  and  improving 
'books  that  are  dull,  purposes  to  start 
“a  school  of  sangfroid.”  His  theory 
is  that  most  men  and  women  are  too 
|timid.  “In  a sudden  emergency  they 
have  not  the  courage  of  the  man  who 
said  that  when  a revolver  is  pointed 
at  you  it  is  less  likely  to  be  fired  if  you 
rush  upon  it  than  if  you  turn  your 
back.”  He  believes  sangfroid  should 
be  taught  by  regular  professors  of 
•nerves,  and  they  should  have  regular 
exercises  for  their  pupils.  The  pupil 
receives  a letter.  He  recognizes  the 
handwriting,  although  he  is  not,  a court 
expert.  He  has  been  anxiously  await- 
ing the  letter.  Should  he  at  ouce  tear 
open  the  envelope?  Oh,  no;  he  should 


first  smoke  a long  cigar  slowly,  or  walk 
a mile  or  two,  or  read  an  exhaustive 
article  on  marine  insurance. 

No  doubt  we  all  need  sangfroid  in 
Hie  routine  of  our  “too  daily  life. 
Think  of  the  thousands  with  shattered 
nerves.  One  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  a woman  of  wealth,  contented 
with  her  social  station  and  her  hus- 
band—after  she  has  carefully  looked 
over  the  husbands  of  her  intimate 
friends— might  lead  a nerve-soothing 
life.  If  she  sits  up  late,  she  can  sleep 

out.  She  is  not  worried  about  house- 
hold affairs;  her  housekeeper  worries 
for  her.  But  if  she  has  no  cares  she 
will  seek  them  out.  Consider  the  ease 
of  Mrs.'  Chatfiekl  Taylor  of  Chicag4 
who  wished  to  take  charge  of  a bind- 
ery. After  two  weeks  she  was  obliged 
to  go  to  a rest  cure.  And  why?.  This 
working  schedule  will  explain:  “11,:30 
A.  M.,  arrived  at  shop;  31:30  to  13, 
opened  mail;  13  to  12:30,  issued  orders 
to.  assistants,  granted  interviews  on  the 
mission  of  women  in  business  and 
posed  for  newspaper  photographers; 
12:30  to  2,  luncheon;  2 to  3,  work  and 
move  interviews;  3 P.  M.,  home.”  She 
put  too  much  intensity  into  her  work. 
Her  vibrations  were  probably  at  the 
rate  of  20,000,  dangerously  near  mad- 
ness, with  straw  in  the  liaii^asd-4iy§=- 
terical  laughter,  with  wild  and  rolling 
eyes,  with  clutching  at  the  inhabitants 
of  the  air. 

Tile  intense  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
phlegmatic.  There  is  a.  pleasing  obit- 
uary poem  in  which  the  incidents  at- 
tending the  death  of  a sheriff’s  daugh- 
ter are  told  with  homely  pathos— 

‘‘When  her  death  it  was  reported 
I-Ier  aunt  got  up  and  snorted.” 

There  is  too  much  snorting  over  more 
trivial  matters, 

To  lower  this  intensity  some  take  to 
drugs  prescribed  by  physicians  or 
friends.  There  are  nerve  specialists 
I who  say:  “Go  into  the  country,  stay 
out  in  the  open  air,  get  to  bed  early, 
eat  simply,  abstain  from  tobacco  and 
a|cohol.”  This  advice  brings  no  relief 
to  overstretched  nerves.  The  patient 
is  alone  with  his  thoughts,  and  this  or 
that  thought  obsesses  him.  He  changes 
his  sky,  but  black  care  is  on  his  shoul- 
ders, as.  behind  the  classic  horseman. 
His  vibrations  are  a-whizzing  day  and 
night.  Perhaps  Mr.  Prevost’s  school 
would  bring  relief.  Practical  lessons 
are  needed,  especially  in  Boston,  where 
the  climate  itself  is  irritating.  Could 
not  Mr.  Prevost  be  persuaded  to  come 
here  to  start  the  school?  There  are 
French  societies  here,  all  the  young 
singers  sing  in  French,  there  is  an 
orchestral  society  devoted  to  French 
music — the  language  would  not  bo  an 
obstacle  to  success.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  a.  Bostonian  after  sixteen  les- 
sons in  sangfroid,  instead  of  being 
wildly  excited  on  the  receipt  of  start- 
ling news,  putting  his  hand  leisurely 
to  his  ear  and  saying  in  a voice  of  icy 
composure:  “How?”  after  the  manner 
of  his  ancestors. 


PRIVATE  “CLOWNING.” 

Miss  Lillian  Russell  announced  that 
“under  no  circumstances”  would  she 
appear  at  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish's  party  ; 
with  tha  “Lady  Teazle”  company.  “I 
should  refuse  in  any  one’s  home  as  a 
paid  performer — a clown — to  amuse  I 
guests  after  dinner.  It  would  place  me  | 
in  a menial  position.”  The  news  was 
carried  to  M r4.  Fish,  who  remarked:, 
“I  was  not  aware  that  Miss  Russell 
was  asked  to  sing  for  my  guests.”  It 
seems  that  Mrs.  Fish  agreed  to  pay 
$2500  for  a performance  of  “Lady  j 
Teazle”  at  her  home,  and  Miss  Russell 
lias  an  understudy.  It’s  a high-bred 
dispute;  there  is  no  shouting,  no  wild 
gesturing,  no  unpleasant  redness  of 
face,  no  strained  chord.  Perhaps  it  is 
settled  amicably  while  we  are  drawing 
a moral  from  this  episode  in  fashion- 
able life. 

Why  should  a play-actress  discrimi- 
nate between  clowning — we  prefer  the 
Shakespearian  expression  "fooling” — 
before  an  audience  that  has  dined  and 
is  in  a public  theatre  and  fooling  be- 
fore an  audience  that  lias  dined  and  is 
in  a room  turned  for  the  occasion  into 
a stage  hall?  Is  it  because  she  is  in  a 
way  brought  into  closer  proximity  with 


the  spectators ? Lj  it.  because  she  wishes 
to  preserve  the  illusions?  But  few 
play-actresses  today  -ami  Miss  Russell 
is  not:  one  of  tboruV-h'ad  shy  and  se- 
cluded lives  outside  or  inside  the  play- 
house. 

There  was  an  old  and  well  grounded 
theory  that  the  actor,  when  lie  was  off 
the  stage,  should  almost  affect  obscur- 
ity; that  tlio  groat,  crowd  should  know 
him  only  as  Shy  lock.  Benedick,  Boba- 
! dil,  Mr.  Horner,  Lord  Foppington, 
Hamlet,  Sir  Andrew;  that  the  specta- 
tors should  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  petty  thoughts  and  prejudices,  the 
habits,  the  routine  private  life  of  tho 
j doomed  hero  or  dashing  blade.  The 
| actor  was  supposed  to  court  this  seclu- 
sion. As  Hazlitt  puts  it:  “He  cannot 
j avoid  attracting  disproportionate  atten- 
| tion:  why  should  he  wish  to  fix  it  on 
himself  in  a perfectly  flat  and  iusignifi- 
| cant  part,  viz.,  his  own  character?” 
Only  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  stage 
people  were  distinctively  stage  people; 
they  did  not  mix  so  freely  with  the 
outsiders  as  they  do  today.  There  was 
still  some  mystery  about  their  life. 
After  the  play  two  or  three  comedians 
might  meet  in  a chop  house  for  a rabbit 
aud  ale  or  kidneys  and  hot  Scotch. 
They  sat  at  their  accustomed  table  aud 
talked  quietly  among  themselves.  Per- 
haps they  recognized  acquaintances  now 
[and  then  in  a pleasant,  but  dignified, 
manner;  but  they  were  not  the  “jolly 
dogs”  of  the  play  just  performed,  nor 
did  every  one  that  entered  slap  one  or 
the  other  on  the  back  with  a loud  “Bill, 
old  boy,  drink  up  and  have  another,” 
or  “Hello.  Jack,  heard  the  latest?”  In 
those  days  the  play-actor  was  first  of 
all  a play-actor- — he  was  not  conspicu- 
ous as  a clubman,  a professional  sport, 
a bibliophile;  he  had  tasted,  he  no  doubt 
had  vices — some  had  opinions — but  they 
were  not  trumpeted  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  journals;  liis  views  on  all  things 
knowable  and  on  some  other  tilings 
were  not  eagerly  published  and  read. 
He  had  Lis  few  faithful  friends,  and 
they  met  ns  quietly  as  though  they 
were  conspirators;  hut  the  great  world 
knew  him  only  as  a dweller  beyond 
the  footlights.  This  seclusion  was  ad- 
vantageous to  his  art.  Perhaps  Miss 
Russell,  reminded  lately  of  this  old- 
time  advantage,  has  determined,  late  in 
her  career,  to  become  an  object  of  true 
conjecture  and  wonder. 

• A word  about  the  clowning.  Miss 
Russell  never  clowned  it;  she  is  not 
naturally  sprightly,  vivacious,  mirth- 
making.  She  has  queened  it  with  face, 
figure,  costumes,  and  thus  she  has 
played  her  part,  which  is  always  Miss 
Russell.  We  assume,  then,  that  “clown- 
ing,” in  this  instance,  means  entertain- 
ing, and  she  cannot  brook  the  idea  of 
entertaining  guests  after  dinner.  She 
does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
“clowning”  is  an  element  indispensable 
to  social  life,  of  whatever  rank  the 
society  may  be.  The  average  man  and 
woman  are  gregariously  inclined.  They 
are  bored,  in  some  cases  frightened, 
when  they  are  alone.  The  problems  of 
life  disturb  some;  a lack  of  natural  re- 
sources makes  othel-s  restless.  They 
are  like  sheep  in  a thunder  storm;  they 
must  have  their  heads  together.  When 
these  mortals  meet  they  try  to  enter- 
tain each  other,  and  for  fqar  of  failure 
entertainers  are  provided.’  The  dinner 
guest,  the  scientific  lion,  the  traveller 
with  his  extravagant  talcs,  the  young 
ji.kv.isl  unu  writes  a dozen  master- 
pieces in  a year,  the  confirmed  fre- 
quenter of  afternoon  teas,  the  conscious 
beauty— all  these  arc  guests,  and  each, 
in  his  or  her  way,  is  expected  to  assist 
in  the  general  entertainment,  the 
“clowning.”  Tho  woman  who  in  a pri- 
vate house  is  separated  by  footlights 
from  the  restless  crowd  is  an  enter- 
tainer of  a higher  order,  aud,  further- 
more, she  is  paid  handsomely  for  her 
contribution.  It  seems  to  us  that  Miss 
Russell  is  in  this  respect  unreasonable. 
Mme.  llejane  will  not  hesitate  to  play 
for  Mr.'  Hyde’s  guests  next  Tuesday, 
and  v.  hen  sue  learns  that  the  stage  cur- 
tain will  cost  $2000,  she  will  no  doubt 
charge  in  due  proportion  for  her  own 
services. 
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The  programme  of  the  13th  concert  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra,  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  last  night,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad” 

. , Cornel  his 

. oneerto  for  violoncello Volkmana 

"Symphonic  Prelude  op.  11.  No  1 Caetanl 

( first  time.) 

Fantastic  Symphony Iterlloa 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  Liszt  had  to  do  with  this  over- 
ture, which  was  composed  long  after 
the  production  of  the  opera;  for  the 
original  overture  was  a ver^  different 
affair  in  structure,  spirit  and  tonality, 
and  Liszt  frankly  told  his  friends  that 
it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  opera 
itself.  Cornelius  died  before  lie  had 
scored  this  second  overture,  and  the 
task  was  performed  lovingly  by  Liszt, 
who  said  in  a letter  to  his  Princess 
Carolyn  that  -lie  -had  also  made  altera- 
tions. 

The  overture  as  it  stands  is  delightful 
music,  melodious,  piquant,  now  ani- 
mated and  now  sensuous,  full  of  life 
and  at  times  sparkling  anfi  brilliant. 
When  the  opera  was  performed  last 
July  at  Weimar  at  the  Cornelius  festi- 
val, not  only  was  the  score  presented 
in  Us  original  form  and  without  Felix 
Mottl's  changes  and  additions,  but  the 
original  overture  was  played.  It  might 
be  worth  while  to  perform  it  here. 

Don  Roffredo  Caetani'  is  a composer 
little  known,  even  by  name,  in  this 
country.  It  is  said  that  he  is  the  sec- 
ond son.  of  the  Duke  of  -Sermoneta,  a 
noble  Roman,  head  of  the  family  of 
Caetani;  that  he  studied  with  Sgambati 
at  Rome,  and  afterward  in  Germany 
and  at  Paris.  He  is  evidently  a se- 
riously-minded young  man,  for  his  first 
published  work  was  a string  quartet, 
and  he  lias  composed  a set  of  sym- 
phonic preludes,  the  first  of  wnich  was 
Played  in  New  York  at  a Philharmonic 
concert  in  1902;  an  orchestral  suite  and 
some  chamber  music.  This  prelude  in 
A minor  was  performed  here  for  the 
first  time.  Brahms  once  said  that  one 
should  speak  well  of  music  by  a prince, 
for  one  could  not  tell  who  might  have 
written  it,  hut  Caetani  is.  no  doubt,  his 
own  composer.  As  a pupil  of  Sgambati, 
he  was  taught  to  look  beyond  the  Alps, 
to  study  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of 
Liszt  and  Wagner.  Did  Caetani  in 
crossing  the  Alps  give  up  his  inesti- 
mable birthright  of  free  and  sensuous 
melody?  It  is  a pleasure  to  say  that 
this  prelude  shows  that  a young  Italian 
can  he  earnest  and  at  the  same  time 
melodious;  that  he  can  use  the  modern 
romantic  dress of  Germany  to  clothe 
effectively  his  own  Italian  thoughts. 

Had  Caetani  a programme  in  his 
mind?  Is  the  work  a prelude  to  some 
play,  as  Pierre  de  Breville’s  “Overture 
to  a Drama”  was  composed  as  a prelude 
to  one  of  Maeterlinck's  dramas,  but 
without  thought  of  necessary  connec- 
tion with  an  actual  performance  of  the 
play?  Surely  the  ending  of  Caetani’s 
prelude  hints  at  tragic  emotions  and 
the  fall  of  the  black  curtain.  The  work 
is  not  of  constantly  sustained  merit; 
there  are  moments  when  there  is  too 
apparent  labor,  when  there  is  the 
thought  of  one  experimenting;  but  as  a 
whole  the  music  shows  true  invention, 
j no  little  command  of  orchestral  expres- 
i sion,  and  more  than  once  an  individual 
and  poignant  stroke  of  imagination. 

The  “Fantastic  Symphony  ’ of  Berlioz 
is  now  nearly  75  years  old.  It  is  both  his- 
torically and  inherently  a marvellous 
work.  To  think  that  when  it  was  pro- 
duced Boqthoveu  had  not  been  dead 
lour  years,  and  that  Wagner  was  still 
a student  at  Leipsie!  On  the  other 
hand,  how  boldly  imaginative  the  music 
seems  today!  The  year  1830  that  gave 
it  birth  has  been  called  the  ‘93  of  tho 
arts.  It  was  a strange  period  of  wild 
romanticism,  the  years  immediately  be- 
fore and  after,  and  Berlioz  was  not 
only  a man  of  the  future,  he  was  a rev- 
olutionary of  revolutionaries.  His  "an- 
tediluvian hair”  that  rose  from  his 
forehead  was  as  much  of  a symbol  as 
was  the  flaming  waistcoat  worn  by  The- 
opliilc  on  the  memorable  first  night  of 
“Hernani.”  We  smile  now  at  the  ec- 
centricities and  the  extravagancies  of 
the,  period,  but  we  we  the  perpetrators 
a.  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  They  made 
the  art  of  today  possible. 

It  is  easy  to  call  Berlioz  a poseur,  hut 
the  young  man,  was?  terribly  in  earnest. 
He  Put  his  own  love  tragedy  into  this 
symphony;  he  was  the  man;  he  suf- 
fered; lie  was  there;  and  so  the  music 
did  not  pass  away  with  the  outward 
badges  of  romanticism,  with  much  of 
Byron's  poetry,  witli  plays  and  novels 
of  the  time.  The  emotions  he  expressed 
are  still  universal  and  elemental.  There 
is  always  a.  Henrietta  Smithson,  and 
there  is  from  time  to  time  a Berlioz, 
who  in  amorous  frenzy  dreams  his 
ghastlv  dream  march  to  the  scaffold 
and  would  fain  see  the  once  beloved 
unclean  at  the  blasphemous  revel.  Then 
lie  marries  her  and  is  profoundly  un- 
happy. i 

Mr.  tCrasselt  gave  an  admirable  dis- 
play of  pure  art  by  his  performance  of 
the’ concerto.  He  did  not  attempt  id  en- 
large. to  modernize,  the  music;  ho  ac- 
cepted it  at  its  face  value,  and  then  by- 
full  and  rounded  and  unaffected  artistry 
he  made,  it  beautiful.  And  for  o.r'e 
there  was  no  thought  of  a player  see- 
sawing between  sentimental  and  cloy- 
ing melody  and  utmr — ~ and  buzzing 

bravura. 

The  orchestral  performance  for  eu- 
phony and  brilliance  was  of  the  highest 
order.  The  first  three  movements  of  tho 
symphony  were  the  most  effective;  the; 
march  might  well  have  hc.-n  playe.i  hi 
still  more  nightmare  spirit,  and  the. 
bassoons  that  have  been  likened  to 
g-hostly  advisers,  nviitterio*  dismal 
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t lines  in  the  ears  of  th 
V.  »‘rs  the  scaffold  were 
irow  him  and  ihoir  whispers  al- 

inns  reassuring. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

•■Messe  tics  Orpb'mnistos" 

Cor  men's  voices  will  be  .-ting  till--  cvcnJ 
tZ  at  "ha  four! Ii  choral  v.-sp-v  -wire 

IP.,:-...  Chut'li.  Uolmnbns  a\  ■ m 
f V\.'on‘  Newton  street.  at  7.3d  o'clock, 
sixers  conducted  by  Mr.  Willem 
TO'1 Bates.  ’organist  of  the  eliur.  b.  w> 


, ilia  Society  anti  the 


Mr  Mnvman  annnuncitt  that 

iveit'ul.  postponed  ac- 
. storm  Jan.  23.  will  take 
Sharpe's  studio.  fi  i om- 
ttvenue.  Chestnut  Ili.l, 
Kelt.  1.  at  3 o'clock. 

of  tilt*  Boston  Svm- 
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ttU  wilir include  MtoWr*  quartet  in 
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KL'  YC'n PT:  Brail  ms'  quintet  in  i 
mi.mr  o,V-  S'.  Mr.  IV  Albert  will  be  the 

Basin  Ut-  . . 

Tbc  Cecilia*  will  sms  Rvmraks 
•Benuiefii"  oil  Tuesday  .veiling.  Feb.  . 
TP?  -Solo lingers  will  be  Mrs.  Hiss,  m do 
Ilois.  Mis"  ^dal,  Hussey  Messrs.  Min 
Yorx  and  Merrill. 

Mr'  George  K.  Whiting,  organist.  will 
Olav  Ut  the  concert  of  t lie  Peoples 
Choral  Union,  tomorrow^cveinu 


WO  distinguished  musi-  , 
elans  will  visit  Boston  J 
this  week:  Mr.  Felix 

Weingartner  and  Mr.  Eu-  * 
gen  d’ Albert. 

Felix  Weingartner,  the 
distinguished  conductor 
anti  composer,  will  visit  Boston  for  the 
first  time.  He  will  make  h.s  first  public 
appearance  here  at  the  KneiBel  Quartet  j 
concert  on  Friday  evening,  when  he  w in 
play  the  plane  part  of  his  oimi  sextet 
In  E minor,  op.  83.  for  piano,  two  violins,  ( 
viola,  'cello  and  double-bass. 

Pnul  Felix  Weingartner.  Edler  von  | 
Mucnsberg.  was  born  on  June  2.  1S63,  at 
Via ra.  Dalmatia.  He  was  reared  in 
Graz  Where  he  studied  composition  with 
W.  Remy— whose  real  name  was  Mil- 
he'm  Mayer  (1S31-1S9S).  In  1S81  he  went 
to  Letpslc  where  he  stayed  two  or 
three  years  as  a pupil  of  the  eons'  n a 
tory.  and  he  afterward  went  to  Weimar 
l\ir  further  study. 


7.  nize 


further  study.  Liszt  quickly  recog- 
I.aed  his  talent,  and  Weingartner' s first 
op.  ra,  •“SakuntaJa,”  'was  produced  at 
Weimar  In  1S84.  This  and  his  second 
opera..  "Malawi  ka"  (Munich  1SS6). 

showed  strongly  the  Wagner-Diszt  ins 
tTiszt's  tluence.  For  a time  Weingartner  busied 


perceived  .by"  his  conducting  the  “Ring 
at  Frankfort-on- the-Main.  .His  repu- 
tation was  increased  by  his  work  as 
court  conductor  at  Mannheim,  in  1391 
he  married  Marie  Jiiillerat  and  the  same 
vear  ho  was  called  to  Berlin  as  court, 
conductor  and  director  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra  Symphony  concerts.  He  made 
his  debut  there  as  the  conductor  of 
“Lohengrin."  and  his  success  for  seven 
years  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  In 
ISOS  he  withorew  from  the  Opera  House 
and  mad'  Munich  His  home,  but  he  re- 
tained until  a short  time  ago  hts  leader- 
ship of  the  symphony  concerts  at  Ber- 
lin. At  Munich  he  conducted  the  con- 
certs of  the  Kaim  orchestra,  and  for  a 
time  the  Philharmonic  concerts  at  Bre- 
men. But  Ills  fame  as  a virtuoso  con- 
ductor is  t ot  confined  to  German  cities, 
it  is  recognized  throughout  Europe  and 
in  New  York.  , , 

The  list  ol'  ids  compositions  includes, 
besides  the  two  operas  already  men- 1 
lioned.  the  operas  "Genesius  . and 
"Orestes,"  two  symphonies.  King 
Lear."  a symphonic  poem:  "The  Klysiaii 
Fields."  symphonic  poem;  a serenade 
for  strings,  m orchestral  T'  :' 'T'' ,,  r,. 
of  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the  M altz, 
two  string  quartets  and  a sextet,  be- 
tween 30  and  -W  piano  pieces,  " t nr  . u- 
grlmage  to  Kevelaer"  for  a low  Voice, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and 

rlH?s  arrangement  of  Weber's  familiar 

piece  was  produced  here  at  a symphony 
concert  March  13.  1837.  and  P-rfonnid 
again  on  Oct.  30  of  the  ™ 

symphony  in  G major  No.  1 \yd.*>  pro 
duced  here  at  a Symphony  concert  April 
13  1901  and  his  symphonic  poem.  l n e 

Ely  si:  i n Fields."  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert March  7.  1903.  A few  of  bis  songs 
have  Seen  sung  here.  The  first  that  we 
remember  were  the  Sons  ot-  the 
Weaver.  " op.  ::x.  No  7.  and  The.Fost 
Horn  in  the  Forest,  op.  19.  N". 
in  StHncit  Hall  ay  Mr.  Sydney  Blden. 
Jan.  30.  1902. 


jgino1  is  i - - - - ' ...a  himself  ns  a pianist,  hut  !.e  sir'll  . 1 ' 

Prelude  and  Fugue  on  B.  A.  t . H.,  anl  h tt[te“,ion  t..  . onductlng.  He  was  .1 
the  overture  to  •Tannhaouset . Cear-  oH!  when  he  entned.  operauo 

There  w?s  little  yPP^unity  at  first  for 
him  to  tlispl  ' . Dentzic  and 

V SS5S5*  alow’ldm  fun  l-'W'^ 

\ / viecSlar  talent. . wliich  was  tirat  clearlj 


I’m  Portrait. 

The  three  most  distinguished  con- 
ductors in  Germany  today  are  Messrs. 
Nikisch.  Strauss  and  Weingartner,  ami 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  ihe  two  most 
distinguished  conductors  in  all  Europe 
arc  Messrs.  Nikisch  and  Weingartner. 
The  two  are  as  famous  and  at  home  in 
Paris  and  in  London  as  in  Berlin,  and  a 
pen  portrait  of  Weingartner  by  Eduard 
Schure  of  Paris  may  be  of  imere  t. 


“As  soon  as  he  takes  the  stand,  one 
feels  tlie  presence  of  a master.  His 
personality  is  both  gentle  and  strong, 
serious  and  full  of  inspiration.  His 
bodv  is  thin:  his  face,  with  dominating 
forehead,  lias  the  intellectual  leanness 
of  a Botticelli.  His  sober  gestures  are 
of  an  incisive  precision,  and.it  would  be 
hard  to  paint  (be  flowing  grace  of  this 
left  hand,  which  notv  orders  a ptanis- 
s 1,10  with  an  elemental  gesture,  riow 
s-  . ms  to  float  as  a palm  on  the  dying 
wave  of  melody,  and  now  shoots  a mag- 
netic current  toward  the . brass  to 
awaken  its  sonorousness  Tis  the  eye, 
rather  than  the  hand,  that  guides  the 
violins.  In  great  moments  the  eye 
flashes,  and  U always  is  onhisdeat 
strings,  which  murmer  as  the  singing 
soul  of  humanity  in  Hie  grand  orchestra 
of  nature.  Even  when  the  lids, -are 
lowered,  the  oblique  rays  glance  toward 
the  violas  and  'cellos.  Always  charac- 
teristic never  exaggerated,  the  move- 
m erf t s of  Weingartner  are  graphic  signs 
which  paint  the  identification  of  his 
sensitiveness  with  all  the  instrumental 
timbres  and  all  the  orchestral  voices 
In  awakening  the  demon  double  hasses 
and  the  sylphs  of  the  flutes,  he  has  the 
nimbleness  and  the  ubiquity  of  gn  Artel. 

T ike  the  familiar  spirit  of  Proapero.  he 
inis  the  appearance  of  saving  to  each 
composer:  • 

“All  hail,  great  master:  grave  sir,  nail.  I 

come  , i . a 

To  answer  thy  lies!  pleasure;  be  t to  ny, 

To  swim,  to  dive  turn  the  tire,  to  ride 
On  'the  curl'd  clouds;  to  thy  strong  bidding 

task 

Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

"When  it  is  necessary  to  master  With 
firm  will  great  ensembles,  to  lead  the 
thought  in  a work  to  a puissant  conclu- 
sion, lie  has  the  calm  and  Hie  force  of 
a Prospero.  And  there  is  a still  more 
curious  phenomenon:  the  musician  is 
suddenly  transformed  each  time  be  con- 
ducts a work;  at  the  very  moment  his 
baton  raps  the  call  for  attention,  one 
would  say  that  he  >s  tbc  incarnation  ot 
the  composer  whom  he  Is  about  to  m 
terpret.  Ln.  he  is  von  Weber,  Liszt,  01 
Beethoven!” 

•Mr.  Schure  is  pernaps  a little  hys- 


terical  in  his  praise.  KM  {| 

plcasa n't  ti*' observe  and 

pleasant  to  record  it. 

The  Firsl  VIhH.  . 

This  ;•  not.  Mr.  Weingartner  s fti-H 
vi=it  America.  Witcrt.  Urn  Pmlmu- 

' ‘ York  adopted  tb<‘ 

mon ic  *c»c  v.ot  «y* 


— E. 
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TWO 


ISTINGUI 


WEINGARTNER  AND  D’ ALBERT 


to  the  orchestra,  he  answered:  "X  can- 
not give  fou  any  more  explanation  than 


sell’.  I never  foY  -a  moment  cease  to  be 
a free  agent,  master  of  myself  and  of 
the  situation.  * * * I carry  out*  my 
definite  view  right  through,  subjugating 
every  detail  to  it.  For  instance,  at  one 
place  I know  and  feel  that  the  strongest 
climax  is  not  yet  reached.  I have  to 
drive  the  force  along  to  its  uttermost 
fulfilment,  and  I do  so,  taking  in  the 
details  at  the  same  time.”  It  was  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  the  conductor 
derives  supreme  pleasure  from  the  per- 
formances he  directs.  He  enjoys  them 
most  keenly  when  he  has  studied  a 
work  with  the  orchestra  to  such  an 
Ixtent  that  he  can  be  conductor  and 
listener  at  the  same  time. 

y°u  ?Itpr  y°ur  idea  of  a compo- 
Slf.vn  .subsequent  performances?" 

Yes;  with  closer  study  I grow  fond- 
er of  some  works;  others  deteriorate  in 
my  estimation.  I naturally  take  it  as 
a sign  of  value  if  a composition  pleases 
me  more  when  I become  the  more  inti- 
mately acquainted’  with  it.  As  to  those 
works  which  do  not  stand  that  test,  I do 


« i v/  1 11  v i ii  cc  uti,  i'll  U Id  X XX  cL 

work  be  greatly  to  my  liking  and  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  public  I perform  it  over 
and  over  again  until  the  public  arrives 
at  a just  appreciation  of  it.  I have 
so  with  works  of  Liszt  and  oth- 

',‘P°  you  ever  alter  your  fundamental 
estimate  of  a composer  or  of  a particu- 
lar composition?” 

'No;  the  fundamental  conception  does 
not  alter  Yet,”  the  composer-conduct- 
lmpulsively  added,  "in  my  young 
nays  my  inclinations  ran  counter  to 
Brahms.  Now  I am  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
ujirer  The  markings  of  the  composer 
mould  be  the  normal  mould  under  any 
lrcumstances.  Certainly  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  I conduct  a work  by 
° master  or  by  a young  composer  feel- 
g his  way.  The  latter  I would  not 
hesitate  to  advise.  Interpretative,  ex- 
periments tried  on  the  classical  masters 
I positively  abhor.  They  must  be  treat- 
ed with  the  utmost  devotion  and  as 
faithfully  as  possible.  The  less  is  add- 
1 and  the  truer  and  the  chaster  is  the 
irit  in  which  they  are  approached 
the  grander  they  arise  in  all  their  orig- 
in tl  greatness. 

The  more  I busy  myself  with  the  new 
the  more  gladly  I return  to  the  old  mas- 
ters; "the  higher  they  seem  to  soar 

it  should  be  added  to  this  sketch  that 
Mr.  AVeingartner  is  also  esteemed  for 
i critical  and  literary  work.  He  lias 
"i:  several  occasions  replied  shrewdly 
nd  forcibly  to  ills  critics!  ho  has  writ- 
i'u  biting  articles  about  Bayreuth:  his 


g foreign  conductors  IV 
tral  concerts.  Mr.  AVein- ' 
e of  the  first  to  be  called., 
ranee  in  ibis'  country  as 
leader  was  at  Carnegie 
w York,  at  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  of  Fob.  12,  13.  1904.  He  then 
co ii a u i ted  Berlioz’s  overture  to  "Ben- 
voputn  Cellini,”  1 is  own  "Klysian 
a i elds."  Liszt's  "Tasso”  ami  Beetho- 
vens Symphony  No.  7. 

His  success  was  instantaneous  and 
overwhelming.  The  Philharmonic  So- 
' lety  arranged  an  extra  concert,  which 
was  given  on  Feb.  Hi,  when  lie  conducted 
Uie  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger,”  his 
own  "King  Lear.”  the  Prelude  to 
"Lohengrin”  and  the  overture  to  "Taiin- 
haeuser”;  also  a performance 1 of  Bee- 
thoven's piano  concerto  in  E flat. 

lie  also  gave  a chamber  concert  on 
Feb.  15,  when  lie  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Susan  Metcalfe,  Air.  Bispham.  Mr. 
Jacques  Thibaud  and  Air.  Paul  ICcfer. 

. ,v 

Views  on  Co  nd  not  ing. 

When  he  was  in  London  in  the  spring 
of  1904,  he  talked  willi  a reporter  of  the 
Daily  News  and  his  remarks  were  pub- 
lished in  the  News  of  April  11.  The  re- 
porter described  hint  as  having  the 
“easy,  grave  and  refined  manner  of  a 
man  of  distinction  and  capacity.”  The 
leporter  first  asked  how  different  con- 
ductors can  make  the  same  orchestra 

■ so  different  ill  quality  of  tone.” 

“The  difference  in  the  use  of  dynamics 
is,  of  groat  importance,”  he  replied. 
•'One  conductor  loves  striking  contrasts 
which  another  dislikes;  one  ‘conducts 
with  an. ear  to  rhythmical  incisivenoss; 
mother  dwells  on  the  melodic  aspect  of 
a .composition.  That  changes  the  tone- 

■ ol-or.  But  it  is  the  mental  conception 
which  causes  the  physical  differences 
to  spring  into  life.  The  spiritual  has' a 
predominant  and  absolutely  determin- 

I lug  effect  on  the  material  element.  I 
. i ndeavor— and  I wish  to  lay  great 
stress  on  this— I endeavor  to  grasp  the 
style  of  each  composer  and  each  work 
in  ’heir  particular  character.  It  is  -the 
individuality  of  each  master  I try  to 
realize.  Thus.  Beethoven  has  to  be  at- 
! tacked  in  a manner  entirely  different 
from  Mozart  and  Wagner,  and  so  on.  I 
The  orchestral  working  out  of  tlje  idea  i 
—the  orchestral  dress— shapes  itself  ac-  | 
cordingly.” 

About  rehearsals:  "Of  course  the  first 
thing  is  to  set  the  matter  technically 
right  and  correct  at  rehearsal;  then  the  | 
personal  interest  is  infused.  . ami  the  j 
! immediate  ancl  momentary  transmission  ! 
of  volition  takes  place  at  the  perform-  1 
,ance.  Thereby  the  work  assumes  its 
c haracteristic  physiognonfy.  Without  re- 
hearsal you  can  but  achieve,  rough  and  \ 
unsteady  work.”  But  Weingartner  i 
thinks  that  there  can*  be  too  much  re- 
hearsal. 

Asked  how  will-power  is  transmitted 
” e orahe: 

_ive  you 

the  hypifttiser  can  give  as  to  how  he 
bends  his  subject  to  his  will.  The  Con- 
ductor’s movements  should  vary  with 
different' composers.  Thus  the  graceful 
Haydn  'prompts  gestures  of  another 
character  than  those  one  feels  induced 
to  use  in  conducting  Wagner.  Fancy 
tlie  ‘Walkuere’  conducted  in  the  Haydn 
manner!” 

An  Emotional  Problem. 

• The  reportertasked  if  Mr.  Weingartner 
abandoned  himself  to  the  emotion  of  the 
moment;  “No!  I do  not  abandon  my- 


r^r<  ’oiu-iT  : ing'  " n ■ 

reading,  as  is  hfs'*‘Tbc  Symphony  Since 
Eeethovon,”  which  was  published  lately 
in  this  city  in'  ah  English  version. 

Button  d’Alliert. 

'Mr.  Eugen  d’Albert  will  play  his 
second  piano  concerto  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  this  week,  and  he  will  be  the 
pianist  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Quartet  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  Feb.  6.  This  is  by  no 
means  his  first  visit  to  this  city. 

Mr.  d' Albert  was  baptized  Eugene 
Francois  Charles  d’ Albert,  and  he  was 
born  on  April  10,  1864.  at  Glasgow,  the 
temporary  dwelling  place  of  his  parents. 
His  father,  Charles  d’Albert  (1809-1866), 
was  a German  by  birth,  and  he  was 
known  widely  ay  a writer  of  dance 
music  and  a dancing  master.  (There 
were  few  music  pupils  in  the  New 
England  of  the  sixties  who-  did  not 
play  Charles  d’Albert’s  Sultan's  Polka.) 

He  married  an  Englishwoman  at  New- 
castle, and  Eugen,  the  eldest  child,  was 
born  when  hit'  father  was  in  his  56th 
year.  Self-taught  at  first,  he  was 
chosen  Queen  Victoria  Scholar  at  the 
National  Training  School  for  Music, 
when  he  was  13  years  old,  and  liis 
teachers  there  were.  Ernst  Pauer, 
Prout,  Stainer  and  Sullivan.  He  played 
at  a public  -concert  of  the  students  in 
London  June  23.  1879,  and  an  overture 
in  C major  by  him  was  then  performed. 
Ho  made  other'  public  appearances  in 
London  in  1880  and  in  1881;  his  perform- 
ance of ' Sclraman’s  concerto  at  the 


the  Sun:  “Mr.  d’  ATtorf  is  still  a great 
pianist.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
that.  But  ho  does  riot  loom  quite  so 
large  as  he  did  13  years  ago,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  have  been  others.  Yet  Ire 
easily  maintains  his  place  in  the  front 
rank.  The  place  is  not  his  alone,  but  he 
is  not  yet  passed.  At  any  rate,  this 
seems  a safe  pronouncement  after  hear- 
ing his  splendid  performance  of  the  first 
and  second  movements  of  the  ‘Emperor’ 
concerto  last  night.  Mannerisms  he  un- 
doubtedly has,  and  he  can  smash  out 
false  notes  at  times  with  the  worst  of 
them.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  technic  is 
clean.  His  touch  is  powerful  and  com- 
mands a wonderful  range  of  dynamic  ef- 
fects. a beautiful  variety  of  colo-r.  In 
independence  of  finger  he  is  unsur- 
passed, and  this,  together  with  his  ex- 
quisite sense  of  proportion  and  his  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  line  and  curve,  en- 
ables him  to  phrase  and  accentuate  even 
the  ornamental  passages  so  that  he 


:!U?XP‘"  12-  IT  at  Mn&h  5.  12 

"b'd„  n,<>  Adamowskl  trio,  the  Bo 

quart,  t.  the  Kni-ii-, -I 
Bbngy  Club  and  the 
y111  “fid  Mr. 

nil  Mr-  Gogorza,  bari- 
tone, Mr.  Ondricek,  violin;  Mr.  Louis 

katon.  violin;  Mr.  C.  L.  Stoats,  clarinet- 
Mr  PerabD,  Pianist,  and  other  soloists 
wni  he  heard.  Subscribers  to  the  first 
series  of  concerts  may  secure  their  nre's- 
fPt  seats  by  applying  to  Miss  Ethei  L 
Whiiil  manager  of  Chiekerlng  Hall' 

until  Fob.  5.  Season  tickets  for  the  first 
series  must  be  shown. 


perfectly  clear.  His  interpretation  of 
the  first  two  movements  had  all  the  con- 
viction of  an  analysis  combined  with  the 
splendor  of  a technical  achievement  and 
the  fervor  of  a fiery  appreciation.  The 
second  movement,  that  noble  poetic 
prayer  of  Beethoven,  was  read  most  ad- 
mirably. 

LOCAL. 

Tim  People’s  Choral  Union  gives  its 
midwinter  concert  tomorrow  night.  The 
union  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  opportunity  for  all  who 
Crystal  Palace  and  at  a philharmonic  wi-sh  to  learn  to  read  music-  by  sight, 
concert  excited  the  greatest  enthusi-  and  .to  practice  chorus  storing  The 
asm.  He  played  hie  own  first  piano  ‘ 

concerto  at  a Richter  concert  (Oct.  24,  ' . ot  a members,  including  the 

1881).  and  a month  later  was  elected  directors,  teachers  and  officers  are 


YSAYE’S  CONCERT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Ysaye’s  second  concert,  at  which  an 
orchestra  would  have  assisted,  was 
necessarily  postponed.  The  concert  will 
makes  their  individual  symmetry  and  ; be  Slven  m Symphony  Hall  on  Wednes- 
their  relation  to  the  general  structure 


Mendelssohn  Scholar.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  in  spite  of  this  apprecia- 
tion. d’Albert  during  the  first  years  of 
his  continental  life  was  bitterly  preju- 
diced against  England,  and  he  ex- 
pressed this  prejudice  openly  and  at 
times  childishly.  In  the  fall'  of  last 
year  he  ‘‘authorized”  the  publication 
of  this  statement  in  London;  “The  for- 
mer prejudice  which  I had  against  Eng- 
land, whioli  several  incidents  aroused, 
has  completely  vanished  since  many 
years.’’ 

Richter  took  the  young  d’Albert  to 
Vienna,  where  he  studied,  and  in  1882 
he  played  his  own  concerto  at  a Phil- 
harmonic concert.  He  visited  England 
and  played,  but  he  decided  to  make 
Germany  his  home,  in  which  decision 
he  was  much  influenced  by  Liszt,  who 
became  his  teacher.  In  1882  the  18-year- 


gratuitous.  During  its  five  years’  course 
it  has  performed  in  public  Rossini’s 
"Stabat  Mater,”  Gounod’s  “St.  Cecilia" 
mass,  Mendelssohn’s  95th  Psalm,  Haydn's 
"Creation,”  Paine's  “Nativity,"  Costa’s 
"Naaman,”  and  other  works. 

The  programme  of  the  Scandinavian 
concert  in  Steinert  Hall,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Danish  church,  will  consist  of 
selections  from  Greig.  Gade,  Heise, 
“T Hartman  and  others.  Mrs. 
Mathilde  Ward,  soprano;  Mrs.  Crawford 
kolsom,  contralto;  Mrs.  Christine  Mac- 
„i®!.P.la.mst!  Mr.  Hakon  Sehmedes, 

Yiolinist^  will  take  part. 

/lopenc®  Dingley,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Daniel  Kuntz,  violinist 
ive  a concert  in  the  Tuiieries  on 


will 


old  youth  was  made  Court  pianist  to  > Thursday  afternoon,  Feb  9 at  3 o’clock 
the  Grand  Duke  or  Weimar.  He  gave  Tickets  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
lus  first  concert  in  Berlin  early  in  1883  i quartet  concert,  at  which  Mr  d’Albert 
-we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  the  eminent  pianist,  will  assist  will  go 

—and  then  began  an  illustrious  career  ' on  anic  to—"-.,--..  „ . Sr'  w.  o0 

as  a virtuoso  in  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 


France,  Spain  and  America.  He  reap 
peared  in  London  only  after  an  absence 
of  14  years.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  first 
conductor  at  Weimar,  but  he  resigned 
soon  after  the  appointment.  He  was 
married  to  Teresa  Carreno  in  1892;  after 
the  divorce  in  1895,  he  married  Henriotte 
Fink,  a singer. 


0 His  Compositions. 

Did  he  grow  tired  of  the  laurels  of  the 
virtuoso?  For  some  years  it  seemed 
as  though  he  purposed  to  devote  him- 
self wholly  to  composition.  Nor  was 
he  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  when 
his  opera,  “The  Ruby,”  was  produced 
at  Carlsruhe,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  m 
advance  about  $1250  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes  these 
operas:  "The  Ruby”  (1892),  "Ghismonda” 
(1895),  "Gemot”  (1897),  "Die  Abreise” 
(1899),  "Cain”  (1900),  "The  Improvisa- 
tore”  (1901).  "Tiefland”  (1903)  and  "Flauto 
Solo,”  which  has  not  yet  been  per- 
formed; a symphony  in  F major  (1886); 
overture  to  "Esther”  (1888):  piano  con- 
certos—No.  1 in  B minor  (1884),  No.  2 in 
E;  a ’cello  . concerto,  a piano  sonata, 
two  string  ' quartets,  scenes  for  .solo 
voices  and  orchestra,  “Alan  and  Life.';, 
for  chorus  and  orchestra  (1893);  piano 
pieces— the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
his  first  work,  the  Suite  in  D minor,  ancl 
songs.  An  overture  to  “Hvperion” 
(played  in  London  in  1885)  has  been  ap- 


??  f,aIe  tomorrow  morning  at  Symphony 
ing  Feb  6 concert  is  on  Monday  even- 

Franz  von  Vecsfey,  the  boy  violinist, 
who  has  excited  wonder  in  European 
cities,  will  give  two  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
IVY'  -l4’  £nd  oa  -Saturday  afternoon, 
Feb.  18.  The  New  York  Times  said  of 
his  playing  in  New  York,  Jan.  10:  "His 

musical  gifts  are  truly  astonishing.  His 
technical  powers  are  certainly  of  the 
highest  kind,  especially  those  of  his  left 
hand.  Of  the  secrets  of  violin  technic 
there  is  little  that  he  has  not  mastered 
or 's  out  in  the  way  of  mastering.” 

Tickets  for  Mr.  Kreisler’s  violin  re- 
citals this  week  may  be  had  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  de  Voto  will  be  the 
accompanist.  The  programmes  pub- 
lished in  "Music  of  the  Week,”  are  un- 
usually interesting. 

The  ensemble  playing  of  Messrs.  Ran- 
dolph and  Hutcheson,  who  will  give  a 
recital  for  two  pianos  tomorrow  after- 
noon m Steinert  Hail,  was  highly 
praised  lately  in  New  York, 

, ■A?,r-  AJbert  Taylor,  who ' will  give  a I 
cello  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  next 
Thursday  night,  is  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, ancl  a pupil  of  Anton  Hek- 
kmg.  He  will  play  Saint-Saens’  con- 
certo in  A minor,  an  andante  from  Sitt's 
concerto  in  A minor,  and  Servais’  ”0 
Cara  Memoriae*’  Mr.  Felix  Fox  will 
Piay  piano  pieces  by  Blumenfeld,  Liszt 
MacDowell,  Philipp  and  Schumann. 
Mr.  Ernest  Douglass  will  be  the  ac- 
companist. 

.Miss  Frances  Rock,  pianist,  will  play 

1 1 P f*  id;  hv’  F :<A,o  T t\  it i 


parently  thrown  overboard  like  the  boy  pieces  by  Lechetitzk'i,  Liszt,  Mendels'- 
xE,ry.  ,'  sohn,  Moszk.owski.  Paderewski.  Rubin- 

These  pieces  have  been  played  here  stem,  Schumann,  AVeber,  at  her  recital 
at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  evening" 

lActro  • Qvm  nVmnir  i TP  ™ ^ 4 ^ tllC9th  ^ 

Air.  Anton  Hekking,  ’Cellist,  will  play 
j concertos  by  d’ Albert  and  Saint-Saens, 
29,  and  pieces  by  Servais,  Bach,  Massenet 
Schroeder,  and  Paganini,  at  his  recital  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  Alondav  afternoon,  Feb  13 
A concert  will  be  given  by  the  city  of 
Boston  at  tile  Dorchester  high  school, 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  1.  The  or- 
chestral pieces  will  be  by  Massenet 
Ruff,  Giilet,  Wagner,  Weber,  Mozart," 
Mrs.  Annie  Estelle  Hollis,  soprano,  will 
sing  songs  by  Goring,  Thomas  and 
Gounod,  and  Mr.  Frank  Porter,  'cellist 
will  play  pieces  by  Van  Goens  and  Gol- 
termann.  Mr.  Kanrich  will  conduct. 

The  city  of  Boston  will  give  a con- 
cert at  the  Lowell  school,  on  Friday 
evening,  Feb.  3.  Mr.  Kanrich  will  con- 
Orchestral  pieces  by  Mozart, 

I ellam,  Thome,  Chaminad'e,  Doppler 
Wagner.  Air.  B.  W.  Hobbs,  tenor,  wili 
sing  an  aria  from  "Der  Freischuetz  ” 
and  songs  by  Huhn.  Mr.  Tafley  Mauch 


orchestra:  Symphony  in  F major  (first 
time  in  America,  Dec.  3.  1892),  overture 
to  "Esther”  (Feb.  3,  1894);  Prelude  to 
"The  Ruby”  (Nov.  30,  1895,  Nov 

1902),.  ’cello  concerto  (Mr. 

March  9.  1901),  overture  to  “The  Im 
provisatore”  (Feb.  27,  1904). 

Mr.  d’Albert  first  visited  Boston  in 
company  with  Pablo  de  Sarasate.  His 
first  appearance  was.  at  Music  Hall, 
Nov.  27,  1889,  when  he  played  with  or- 
chestra Chopin’s  concerto  in  E minor, 
and  solo  pieces  by  Grieg,  Rubinstein 
and  Strauss-Tausig.  At  the  second  of 
these  concerts.  Nov.  30,  he  played  Liszt’s 
concerto  in  E flat  major  and  solo  pieces 
by  Grieg  and  Liszt— the  latter’s  “Don 
Juan”  fantasia.  At  the  third.  Dec.  In. 
he  played  Beethoven's  -concerto  in  G 
major,  and  pieces  by  Chopin,  Grieg, 
Liszt.  He  gave  a series  of  recitals 
in  Music  Hall  on  Dec.'  16,  18.  21.  in  the 
course  of  which  he  played  his  own 
transcription  of  Bach’s  Passacaglia.  He 


(lay  evening,  Feb.  8.  Mr.  Willy  Hess 
the  concert  master  of  the  Symphony 
orchestra,  will  then  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance here  as  a.  conductor,  and  I tic 
, large  orchestra  will  In-  composed  of 
picked  men.  Mr.  Ysuyo  will  play  Sain  I - 
Saens’  concerto  No.  3,  Mozart’s  concerto, 
in  E flat,  and  Max  Bruch's  fantasia  <m 
Scottish  folk-tunes.  The  .orchestra] 
pieces  will  be  the  overture  to  "Egmont” 
and  the  scherzo  from  Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream."  Tickets 
will  go  m sale  tomorrow  morning  at 
Symphony  Hall. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  Cutler,  Miss  Marie  L. 
Sundborg,  Aliss  Alabel  Stanaway  and 
Messrs.  d'Albert  and  WeingartneY.  Mrs. 
Cutler  and  Miss  Stanaway  will  sing  at 
the  midwinter  concert  of  the  People’s 
Choral  Union  on  Monday  night.  They 
live  in  Boston,  and  are  known  as  church 
and  concert  singers.  Miss  Sundborg 
came  to  this  country  when  a child,  and 
she  has  studied  only  in  Boston.  She  is 
engaged  for  concerts  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  next  summer,  but  she  will  re- 
turn in  the  fall. 

The  late  Alme.  Belie  Cole  used  to  say: 
"People  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  a 
statue,  but  to  a woman  with  a heart.” 

Air.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun 
said  of  the  d’Albert-Ysaye  concert  in 
New  York  on  Jan.  24:  "These  are  stren- 
uous times  in  the  world  of  musical  sen- 
sationalism. It  is  a pity  that  contem- 
I poraneous  German  methods  are  being 
imported  into  this  country,  for  we  are 
! hardly  old  enough  in  art  experience  to 
stand  them.  -Such  a concert  as  that 
given  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  when 
Eugene  Ysaye  and  Eugen  d’Albert,  who 
gets  along  without  an  ‘e’  at  the  end  of 
his  first  name,  appeared  together,  do 
more  to  retard  the  growth  of  genuine 
musical  taste  than  a generation  of 
Kneisel  quartets,  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestras and  impersonally  conducted 
piano  recitals  can  overcome.  ‘Ysaye 
conducts,  d’Albert  plays!  D’Albert  con- 
ducts. Ysaye.  plays!’  That  was  the  dis- 
ingenuous announcement  of  the  adver- 
tisement. It  is  quite  true  that  Ysaye 
did  conduct  when  d'Albert  played,  but 
when  d’Albert  conducted  Ysaye  did  not 
play.  He  played  in  the  concert,  how- 
ever, and  so  the  statement  was  literally, 
if  not  inferentially.  true.  But  what  of 
it?  Is  it  a circus  feat  for  a man  to  be 
able  to  conduct  as  well  as  to  play  an 
instrument?  Von  Buelow  was  equally 
great  ;is  pianist  and  conductor,  yet 
no  sensationalism  resulted  therefrom. 
When  he  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  AVag- 
ner’s  ‘Die  Meistersinger’  to  a staring 
world,  nothing  was  said  about  his  per- 
formance of  Beethoven’s  ‘Emperor’  con- 
certo, which  was  also  something  in  its 
way  and  its  day.  A'et  Mr.  d’Albert,  who 
has  not  been  in  this  country  in  13  years, 
must  needs  return  in  a concert  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  humble 
music  lover  to  concentrate  liis  attention 
entirely  upon  the  artist’s  interpretation 
of  a noble  piano  concerto.  AVe  must  lie 
distracted  with  a two-ringed  perform- 
ance. Air.  Ysaye  conducting  while  Air. 
d’Albert  plays.  And  after  that  Air.  d’  . Al- 
bert must  mount  the  podium  and  rose 
as  the  wielder  of  the  little  sceptre  by 
which  orchestras  are  eoverned." 

The  Bach  Society  of  Germany  lias  ac- 
quired the  house  at  Eisenach  where  the 
composer  was  born. 

^Neither  Mme.  Ackte  nor  Heinrich 
Ivnote,  the  leading  German  tenor  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  will  visit 
Boston  this  season.  The  former  will  be- 
gin at  Berlin,  the  middle  of  March,  a 
tour  in  Germany,  and  she  will  create  in 
Paris  next  fall  the  leading  part  in  a 
new  opera  by  Bruneau,  with  libretto  by 
Zola,  which  was  finished  shortly  before 
his  death.  Air.  Knote  ended  his  en- 
gagement last  Wednesday.  The  New 
York  critics  speak  of  him  as  the  best 
singer  among  German  tenors. 

Mr.  Arb-os  is  the  conductor  of  the 
Ooneert  Club.  London,  an  orchestra  of 
45  players,  formed  to  give  concerts  on 
-Sunday  afternoons.  At  the  first  con- 
cert, on  Jan.  22.  his  "Arabian  Nights” 
intermezzo  was  performed. 


returned  to  Boston  in  May,  1890,  with  cornetist,  will  play  a fantasia  by  Millars' 

..^rpby's  J-Rebekah”  will  b/sungTy 


by  .Beethoven.  Schumann,  Grieg,  Liszt,  the  choir  of  the  Eliot  Church 


Newtou, 


£.^"Stein-  iH1i,on  May  3 the  pro-  this  afternoon  at  4:30  o’clock, 
gramme  included  several  pieces  by  The  Faelten  pianoforte  school  recital 

announced  for  last  Wednesday  night’ 


Chopin. 

His  second 


visit  was  in  1892. 


played  Beethoven's  concerto  in  E tot  ti  11  Vi'bflf °1U °n  accomlt  ,of  tde  storm 


major  at  a.  Symphony  -concert  March 
12  of  that  year.  On  April  18  he^ave 
a Beethoven  programme  in  Music  Hall ; 
on  April  20  he  played  his  transcription 
of  .Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D 
major;  his  last  recital  was  on  April  23.. 
On  April  19  lie  played  at  a Kneisel  quar- 
tet concert  in  -Cambridge. 

Air.  d’Albert  played  and  conducted  in 
New  York  last  Tuesday  night  at  a con- 
cert given  by  him  and  Air.  Ysaye.  He 
played  Beethoven’s  concerto  in  E fiat.  | 
major  and  with  Mr.  Ysaye  the  Kreutzer 
sonata..  Mr.  Henderson  said  of  him  in 


The  Century  for  February  contains  an 
artieH  by  Richard  'Aid-rich,  the  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The  article 
is  illustrated  with  portr.aits  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Higginson,  the  leaders  of  the  orchestra 
and  with  characteristic  sketches. 

The  Adamowski  trio  will  play  at  the 
Sixth  .Sunday  chamber  concert,  Feb.  5 
in  Cnirkering  Hall.  The  success  of  the 
concerts  has  been  so  marked  that  thev 
will  be  continued  tinfl-  r Mr.  H.  (j 
direction  n nd  o-ii-on  Simdnv 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Sousa  is  in  England,  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  was  moved  to  say:  “There 
is  always  a sort  of  excitement  in  the 
musical  atmosphere  when  Sousa  is 
about,  not.  indeed,  because  his  arl  anti 
the  art  of  the  men  under  him  ate  of  a 
! particularly  high  and  unattainable  kind, 
but  it  is  a sort  of  atmosphere  of 
thunderstorm  and  electricity.  AAQien 
you  go  into  the  hall  where  Sousa's  !■:::  1 
is  about  tr  play,  it  is  with  the  certain 
expectation  that  you  are  going  to  hear 
something  very  special  in  the  v.  ay  of  the 
big  drum,  and  in  the  clash  of  brassy 
sound.  Once  this  impression  is  turned, 
into  conviction,  it  is  possible  ro  listen 
to  Sousa  for  quite  a long  lime.  But 
try  and  consider  the  feelings  of  a dci.- 
cate  musician  who  might  wander  into  a 
room  where  a Sousa  concert  was  bring 
given,  imagining  that  he  was  about  to 
heat-  works  of  the  type  Grieg,  or  a t 
us  say  Ghopin,  and  v - a hire  to  think 
that  10  minutes  of  Sousa  v-’ould  de 


r 


ijm  of  his  self-possession  for  a momn. 
The  New  York  San  said  of  d'lndv's 


*>-•)(  nT~  a ntrrBy  natural  gift  of 
shfidng  w’.dch*  however,  may  at  times 
Soa?"to  far  finer  heights.  In  great^ex- 


ir  oner  »»»  n - .. 

The  New  1 ork  Sun  said  of  d’lndv's  caution-  than  those  trained  MCoraing 
Symphony  No.  2.  produced  there  !>y  the  t£l  ,he  ,.u|,.s  and  encouragement  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra:  “Just  how  gieat  French  singer. 


m:*  1 
MUM 


Boston  Symphony  orchestra:  "Just  how  great  French  singer. 

it  came  to  make  its  impress  on  the  mind  “ 

of  the  suave  and  gentle  Mr.  Gcrlcke 
would  be  hard  to  imagine,  for  it  is 
nelth.  r suave  nor  gentle  itself.  It  Is  one  , 
of  th.-  works  of  the  altogether  umV  ) 
modern  school  which  hates  all  liarrao- 
nles  not  afflicted  with  strabismus.  Itl  * 1 '” 
revels  In  fractured  sevenths,  dislocated  “ 
ninths  and  unlucky  thirumths.  When  I,  - ' ' 
it  cannot  think  of  anything  Iso  to  ilu  | * 

to  make  the  blood  curdle  and  the  spine  i 
(■Aggie  it  snatches  two  mlnoi  seconds 
In  different  k>  ys  and  incites  them  to 
murderous  combat  with  one  another.  1 
Proceedings  of  this  sort  administer  gal-  | 
vanic  shocks  to  the  nerv-s  and  make 
people  squirm  in  their  seats  so  that  at  I 
react  they  cannot  go  I 1 sleep.”  The.  I 
Sun  speaks  of  the  “spier  lid  workman-  ! 
ship”  and  adds:  'Its  acrid  stvle  mill-  | 

"tales  against  its  chances  of  pop  darky.’’  I 
L«ist  Sunday  wo  quote.!  I..  ..a  a willo 

as  saying  that  Shoo  s'  ' Symp  .m.i  1 o- 
mestlca"  wo--  a dlsmol  failure  m Berlin; 

“8.  F.  H..’’  writing  to  th  1 all  •' 1,1  “! 

zolto.  denies  the  truth  of  the  it 'li.u,  ® 
statement:  “I  was  present  at  ‘ ' 

formanee  and  can  state  that  th  P 
forma  me  was  a triumph:  the  ha  I was 
crowded  and  many  unable  to  Ra  n ad 
mitUnee;  and  rliat.  while  doubtless 
man.v  in  the  hall  did  not  understand 
the  intention  of  Strauss,  tile  fault  la>, 
perhaps,  with  the  listeners  and  not 
with  the  composer.  Mr.  -x  klsJ'|  dl 
Clares  that  the  symphony  1 lf’‘' 

Strauss’  greatest  and  most _ be.i nit  If  ■ 

! work.  But  Strauss  was  not  tne  first : 
write  a ’’domestic”  work,  t h.  lard  i o n 
post'd  a "JoyouM  i he  rnjt 

Harmonies  of  Idle.”  and  >t  w 'as  pe  - 
foruied  111  1S45  at  Jena  |Maich  [ 
procramnic  was  as  follows. 

Baptism,  Cradle  Song;  \ur8*? 
the  Mother,  the  Child  and  Play,  the 
I First  Lesson,  the  Lpoch  of  Youtn, 

I C*A  concerto  by  Joseph  W'ieniawski  was 
played  lately  at  Dresden,  and .the  com- 
poser was  accused  of  thematic  plagia 
ism  from  “Die  Mcisterslnger  He  l e- 
plied  that  he  wrote  the  concerto  in  18o«. 

' that  it  was  then  performed  in  Berlin, 
before  there  was  any  question  of  Die 
Melstersinger.” 

I That  our  nation  is  not  generally  mu- 
sical is  best  proved  by  the  attitude  of 
theatre  audiences  toward  the  art  w lie  l 
ever  it  has  been  employed  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  drama  Ambitious  work  is 
always  lost  in  the  chattel  of  tne 
entr’actes,  and  when  such  poetic  music 
ns  Gabriel  Faurc  has  written  forMaeter-. 
llnrk'^  "Pollens  ot  Mellsandf  1 
I drowned  by  the  audience  one  cannot 
I but  think  our  theatregoers  arc  strangely 
apathetic  to  the  art.  The  same  tiling 
happened  to  Mr.  Donald  Tovey’s  music  , 
to  P°Sclysetto  et  AglavaJne  quit'  ve-  n: 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

.•ring  Hell.  a:SO  1'.  M.  Fifth 

..•r  1*01  '*ert.  KiieDel  quart*’.: 
k'  quart*.  1 In  1'  major.  n|i.  i'll:  •'.Music 
S,.lici.-s  fn.iu  RiiblMteln’H  quartet  111 
or-  I'li.ipl:,  • l.-nni  fur  Velio  solo  and 
. ,'m-  r .-in  .lcr,  'lelllsU;  Hugo  Wolf* 
„„  Sen . llajtlii'K  quartet  til  D 

V Jorilaii'  II  II.  2:-i»  >’•  M.  Third  vio- 
lin reel  la  I by  Mr.  I its  Knlslel  . Jla.ll'a  e«n- 
eerto  In  I-:  inaiiir:  Mendel  .soliii’s  concerto  In 
K uitnor:  air  la  liaeli:  Francoenr’a  tglcUiaoo 
ami  Correiite:  Tartlni’s  fugue  In  D major; 
r.tiraiiiiit'ri  “Non  i >i u uitptn." 

Siolntit  llall.  • i'  M.  Ucoltul  for  two 
i.lnn. »s  liv  M«>srs.  Ilamlil  Handolpli  *»n«I 
ferucil  liutch.s.-i.  of  Halrlmoiv:  Mozart* 

n,inuta  In  |»  major.  KiidortTa  variation*  in  h 
liinior.  Piivcrniiy's  otinle  “Foil  ltoiiUnt. 
Sain*  -Suimin’  variations  on  n them*  by 
tliovt  n.  1. lust's  affiiplionle  poeni,  “Toe  i're- 
ltnlr*."  . - 

ForMau  Hi. II  s 1*  M.  MM wlu ter  eouetl't  of 
People's  Choral  I nioii.  Mr'  8.  W.  C*Ac  eon- 
• I lie  |or:  (Ion  nod's  *I)e  1’rofumlU,  Psithn 

( XXX  • Mozart's  “Glorv.  Honor.  Praise  ami 
Power  • Sullivan's  “L»hi  Chord. ’’  for  chorus 
In  unison  wit li  organ ; march  ami  rli-»ni«  from 
"Taiiubaeuaer*’ : F.L’hlM»v£'K  Nation  llynin, 

“To  Thee,  O Country.'’  Mrs.  Caroline  ( ut* 
jer.  soprano:  Miss  Mabel  Stannway.  con-' 

trnlto:  Mr.  Louis  Blaek.  tenor;  Mr.  Charles 
Belmont,  bass,  ami  Mr.  George  K.  Whiling, 
organist,  will  assist. 

WKDN KSDAY  -Steinert  Hall.  s I*.  M.  Fceond 
piano  reettal  by  Mr.  Wesley  Weyman  or  New 
York:  Mendeltwohn's  variations,  op. 

M« part's  Sol m til  in  B;  Chopin's  Prelude^  op. 
2-S  Nosn.*’..  r.*.  op.  4.".  Mazurkas  op.  do  No.  1, 
op.  flip  N« >.  2.  op.  *»7  No.  2,  op.  "!*  No.  L. 
Noeturne  op.  1)  No..  1,  K Hides  op.  l'»  N<‘«.  ». 
II,  Balfiule  op.  r.2;  Liszt's  transcription  of 
the  overture  to  “Tui»nhneuser.“ 

THt.'KSDAY  .Jordan  Hull.  2::sn  I*.  M.  Fourth 
vU*llu  recital  of  Mr.  I :itz  Kndsler:  Bach'S 
Sonata  In  I*,  major  (Schumann's  ucontpani- 
meiilK  Melody.  Glm-k:  I’ncnani's  Prelude  and 
Allegro,  i Jorelll's  Sarabande  and  Allegro:  Tar- 
t Ini's  Variations  on  a theme  by  Corelli, 
Bach’s  Fugue  in  A minor,  Dvorak’s  Slav 
dances  In  K iiiiiioy  ami  A .najor.  Tscltalkow- 
sky’s  Scherzo  in  C minor.  Wieniawskl’s  Polo- 
In  B major. 

P.uter  Hall.  S P.  M.  Song  recital  by  Miss 
Marie  L.  Sundborg.  soprano,  and  Miss  Louise 


centlyf  This  is  not  very  encouraging  t«. 
v the  manager  who  is  willIng  to  cominD 
Jl  .s.on  well  known  composers  to  write  sp. 
ttcial  music  for  his  productions.  A*  -t 
f.  r.|i(.  however,  the  producers  of  PhD  ^ 
1 do  riot  think  it  worth  while  to  have  de- 
y cent  music.  The  ordinary  condui  toi  oi 
f a theatre  is  considered  quite  . omp.- 
I tn  suniilv  it.  If  he  would  taka  • 

leaf  out  of  Mr.  James  Glover’s  book  :fnd 
I m ike  use  of  the  music  of  the  master, 
hi  i skilful  way.  nothing  could  be  said 
against  this  plan.  But  the  theatre  con- 
ducior  generally  has  ambitions . as  afi 
’ original  composer,  and  so  o nnd  Inf*- 
! rlor  music  Joined  to  a great  play.  Dail. 

. Net's,  London. 

SINGING  WITH  BRAINS. 

Victor  Maurel  will  give  two  more  rg- 
' I cltals  in  London,  one  in  February  and 
! one  in  March.  At  the  latter  he  will 
■ probably  be  assisted  by  "two  of  his 
I i pupils  from  the  Maurel  Academy  in 
| Paris.”  It  is  also  announced  that  he 
If'  will  tak'  “a  limited  number  of  pupils 
Ik  during  his  visit.  Before  this  anuounce- 
f ment  was  made  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette 
D|  remarked  (Jan.  7):  * 

PI  “It  would  appear  as  though  M Maui' 

» I was  forever  going  to  give  his  final 
ecl'tal  in  London  (a  matter  which  in 


.Mltrl**  I,.  nUUUIMim.  - • I, 'I  .III' >.  U.n  . 

M.  C’orbott.  contralto : Ducts.  Brnlnu’a  “Gyp- 
sies. ” M.  W.  Daniel  s “Love  tl»<*  Fair  Day” 
:md  “I.ovc,  How  Green  tin?  World.’’  and  a 
duct  from  “Lnkme.''  Miss  Snndhorg  will 
slug  riiigc  Wolf  * -Wcvl  is  Song.’  •*SP(,rtr.v,,f 
•*nji  the  Lenfv  Balcony’ * and  songs  by  Hall- 
siroein.  Tieng/.on,  PeTterson-Berger,  Dann- 
stroem.  Kjenilf  and  Groeudnhl.  Miss  C’or- 
bett  will  sing  songs  by  Leoncavallo,  R. 
Strauss,  Cowen.  Kpplngcr.  Chadwick,  Slater, 
and  two  old  Knglleh  songs. 

Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  VioUmrello  recital 
by  Mr.  Albert  Taylor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Felix 
Fox,  pianHi. 

RIDA Y— Svi.ipbony  Hall.  2:.'10  P.  M.  l our- 
toeiith  Public  Rehearsal  of  Boston  Symphony 
(jr.'hcstrn  Mr.  Gcrlcke  conductor:  Gold- 

nf  ark’s  overture.  “In  Italy”  (first  time); 
B’ Albert's  Plano  Concerto  No.  2 (Mr. 
Kugen  d' Albert,  pianist);  Invitation  to  the 
Dam  Weber- Berlioz;  Rlmaky- Korsakoff’s 

“tthelierazade.” 

p0t  , !•  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Fourth  Knclsel  Quar- 
tet Concert:  Brahm  s quartet  In  A minor,  op. 
r.l  \ 2;  two  movements  from  Debussy's 

qtiurtot  Iii  G Minor;  Welngartner’s  sextet  In 
F.  nun"  op.  :t;t.  for  piano,  twb  violins,  viola, 
’cello  and  double  bliss  (Mr. -Felix  Weingart- 
uer.  pianist,  his  flrst  appearance  In  Boston). 
SATl'RD.V)  Svmphonv  llall.  8 P.  M.  Four- 
teenth Con«ert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Friday. 

* i ■. 

SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Fifth  in  Series  at  Chickering  Hall  Was 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  and 
Was  Notable. 


The  fifth  in  the  series  of  Sunday 
Chamber  concerts  under  the  directl°" 
of  H G.  Tucker  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Chickering  Hall.  The 
Kneisel  quartet  (Messrs'-  .Kneise, 
Sohroeder.  Theodorwlcz,  SVocenski) 
played  the  following  programme:  Dvor- 
v * - — ‘—a  movement 


Secltal  in  London  (a  matter  which  in  lk>s  quarlet  P major,  a movement 

ttae  < ase  of  so  great  an  artist  would  be  | ,..Muk1c  of  the  spheres"),  from  Rubln- 

;ve, , deplorable):  and  that  Mr  Landoii  ^ quartet  in  C minor.  Chopin  s 

Poiiiiid  was  forever  persuading  - ^ \ .Q.-  for  ’cello  and  strings 

Maui-el  to  change  ^^^“reSS1' thVt  YVolfs  'Utallan  Serenade’*  and  Haydn 

•i  vs  km  .‘n ~ g 

have  succeed. ‘d  In  the  endeavor.  tO  'hbw  full  of  m > • tiful  passages*for  the 
rbe  oeopl"  that  u m >’erhaps  even  f <'^Z,hL  mov<ment  seemed  peih  p 

centlons;  we  very  often  like  to  hear  a.  a»i  arrangement  of 

b.  autiful  voice  where  cJ'  ar'V  *•  P JlJ?in-aLstudv  In  C sharp  minor  for  the 

Jmm 

the  teaching  which  he  toh  ^bu»  J*?*  q'1  ^fcount  of  the  popularity  and 

about!hthe  point0 is  AHeSS 


are*1  certain  German  - ingers  .who.  with 
an  infatuated  sort  of  onthuslaflnit  have 
D,rn  their  voices  in t • » shreds,  simpl> 
because  they  enthusiastically  under- 
stood that  they  were  singlngf  with  then 


?e°rnCtho  c^osToi  sf  les^Iany  notab.e 

artists  are  announced  to  take  part. 

A FATAL  TASTE. 

Mr.  Henry  Moore  of  M'averly,  O., 


hr,  ins  That  splendid  young  singer,  .'tax  ^jr  Henry  -'loore  or  • 

AH  ary.  whose  perroraanco  of  Slegflried.  d luoratiVe  farm.  but.  weary 

msSsMX  ...ce  ,...1  m-ii.  uwstteb- 
not  for  M-  >a.  So  the  rival  e raps  may  remaining  years  the  serious  business 
But^Maurc  .oiy  ™ joying  life.  He  did  not  smoke. 
. himr  .r  based  up  gamble;  and  to  him  women  were 

v only  SO  many  disturber*  of  the  mentH 


landscape.  He  was  not  a collector^  1 

did  not  run  for  Office.  He  spent  Ins 
monev  in  good  eatables  and  counted  | 
not  the  cost.  At  the  age  of  64,  and 
penniless,  he  was  committed  on  Jan.  ; 

•>0  to  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane. 

" He  was  not  the  first  who  thus  grati- 
fied his  one  taste  and  lost  his  fortune 
and  his  reason.  We  hasten  to  add  that 
he  is  by  no  means  to  be  classed  with 
famously  cross  eaters;  with  Mr.  Mar- 
riot.  the  lawyer  of  Gray  s Inn,  n ho. 
to  use  the  chaste  language  of  his  biog- 
rapher, piqued  himself  upon  lus  brutal 
qualifications  of  a voracious  appetite 
ana  a powerful  digestive  faculty,  and 
deserves  to  he  placed  no  higher  in  the 
scale  of  beings  than  a cormorant  or 
an  ostrich;  nor  with  Matthew  Dalun 
the  wondrous  boy,  who  at  the  age 
12  rears  swallowed  in  six  successive 
days  3S4  pounds  and  2 ounces  of  bread, 
meat,  beer,  milk,  water,  butter,  cheese, 
sugar,  treacle,  pudding,  rye,  fruit, 
broth,  potatoes,  etc.,  without  satisfac- 
tion of  his  ernring;  nor  with  Mr  IMch 
olas  Wood,  yeoman,  who  at  Ixird  \N  ot- 
ton’s.  in  Kent,  ate' at  one  meal  four- 
score and  four  rabbits,  winch  number 
would  have  sufficed  an  hundred  three- 
score and  eight  men,  allowing  to  each 
half  a rabbit,  and  on  another  occasion 
he  made  an  end  of  a whole  hog  at 
once,  and  after  it  (for  fruit)  swallowed 
three  pecks  of  damsons,  after  he  had 
broken  his  fast,  having  (as  he  said) 
eaten  one  pottle  of  milk,  one  pottle  of 
pottage,  with  bread,  butter  and  cheese. 

No.  Mr.  Moore  reminds  us  rather 
of  Apicius,  who  wrote  a famous  treatise 
on  cookery.  This  treatise  is  in  ten 
books,  and  the  first  considers  only 
soups  and  pickles.  Passionately  fond 
of  lobsters,  he  hired  a vessel  to  sail  tq 
the  African  coast,  where,  ns  he  heard, 
they  were  the  finest.  He  lived  his  life, 
and  after  spending  on  toothsome  dishes 
a sum  equivalent  to  about  §4,075,833, 
he  regulated  his  accounts,  and  finding 
that  he  had  only  §407,583  left,  he  pois- 
oned himself,  for  he  feared  lest  he 
should  die  of  hunger.  Mr.  Moore  would 
have  found  an  appreciative  friend  in 
Heliogabalus,  a young  man  sadly  mis- 
understood in  his  own  period,  who  was 
the  first  to  make  sausages  of  shrimps, 
crabs,  ovsters,  prawns  and  lobsters.  But 
Mr  Moore  is  still  closer  by  his  melan- 
choly fate  to  Mr.  Rogerson,  au  Eng- 
lishman, who  esteemed  the  ortolan 
above  all  other  dishes.  In  this  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who 
once  wrote  to  a woman:  “I  love  no 

meat  but  ortolans  and  no  women  but 
you.”  Mr.  Rogerson  was  satisfied  only 
bv  an  ortolan;  perhaps  he  never  tested 
the  truth  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  remark; 
“The  choicest  morsel  that  you  can  put 
before  an  epicure  is  an  ortolan  inside 
a quail,”  which  scents  to  us  n supor- 
fiuity  of  epicureanism.  With  or  with- 
out quails,  he  contrived  to  spend  bis 
whole  fortune  of  £150,000  in  nine 
months  on  his  table.  Some  one  pitied 
him  in  his  distress  and  gave  him  a 
guinea.  He  bought  an  ortolan  with  it,  ! 
had  it  cooked  to  a nicety,  ate  it,  and 
then  blew  out  his  brains.  | 

Unfortunately  we  know  nothing  about  | 
Mr.  Moore's  favorite  dishes.  Did  lie 
insist,  like  the  King  of  England,  on 
having  strawberries  served  on  each 
day  of  the  year?  There  is  a substi- 
tute. for  Mr.  Anthony  I'  ilz,  a cellist 
at  the  court  of  Mannheim,  died  from 
immoderate  indulgence  in  spiders, 
which  tasted,  according  to  his  report, 
extremely  like  strawberries,  and  Mr. 
de  Lalande,  the  astronomer,  hunted 
spiders,  caught  them  carefully,  and 
then,  in  spite  of  their  natural  agita- 
tion, ate  them  aiive.  slowly  and  uith 
an  amazing  relish.  Did  Mr.  Moore  eat 
heartily  of  Astracban  caviare  three 
times  a, day,  or  did  lie  prefer  terrapin? 
Did  he  demand  fruits  out  of  season  and 
atrange  indelicacies  of  the  season? 
Perhaps  he  secured  Montreal  melons 
the  year  round,  forgetting  that  melons 
brought  Frederick,  the  thirty-ninth  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  the  tomb.  Per- 
haps, like  Nieoio,  he  stuffed  macearoni 
by  the  aid  of  a little  syringe  with  beef 
marrow,  gees.*  livers,  shreds  of  game 
and  truffles.  How  happy  Mr.  Moore's 
life  if  he  had  been  content  with  thin 
slices  of  salt  pork  cooked  in  cream, 
with  fried  apnles  on  the  side  or  with 


the  favorite  Albany  dish  of  little  sau- 
sages and  buckwheat  cakes,  served 
with  syrup,  on  one  plate!  Or  if,  like 
the  great  epicure  Lucullus,  he  had  or- 
dered his  servant  to  govern  his  diet, 
although  the  thought  made  Pliny  ex- 
claim- "For  was  it  not.  think  you,  au 
opprobrious  and  shameful  sight  to  see 
a slave  and  no  better  to  put  his  lord’s 
hands  from  a dish  of  meat,  being  an 
aged  gentleman  as  he  -was;  to  gauge 
liim  thus,  and  keep  him  short,  though 
he  were  set  amongst  great  states  at 
a royal  feast  within  the  capitol  of 
Rome?” 

extraneous  interest. 

The  publishers  of  “Olive  Latham 
are  using  the  disorders  in  Russia  as  an 
Vovnich  s novel, 
advertisement  oC  Mrs.  voymu 

and  a new  lyric  tragedy  was  most  sea- 
sonal,Iv  produced  at  the  Pans  Opera 

on  Frida?  night.  Neither  librettists  nor 

composer  dreamed  of  the  fortunate  con- 
junction. for  the  date  of  the  perform- 
ance was,  of  course,  ordained  days  be 
fore  the  outbreak  in  St.  Petersburg  ! 

But  see  how  timely  the  production,  for 
“he  operatic  story  is  one  of  Russian 
horrors.  Boris,  a nobleman  wrongs 

Daria  and  then  gives  her  as  wife  to  his 
moujik.  Ivan.  The  latter  loves  his  wife, 
and  when  Boris  returns  and  fancies  hei 
aKain,  he  strangles  the  nobleman,  burns 
ht  corpse  and,  with  his  wife,  makes 
toward  liberty.  Mr.  Pierre  W Jer  in 
th()  New  York  Herald  says  that  Mr. 

Marty’s  music  is  Siberian  whatever 

that  may  mean,  and  that  Mr.  5 idal, 
who  conducted  the  orchestra  seerij 
to  he  regretfully  ordering  the  vo  ley 
firing.”  Will  the  representatives  of  Bus 
sia  at  Paris  protest  against  the  per- 
formances. or  will  the  opera  soon  d,e 
the  natural  death  of  so  many  lynd  voiks 

at  the  Opera?  . 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  hif 
t0rv  of  the  stage  that  there  have  been 
“lb  coincidences.  Auber’s  “Muette  de 
Portici,”  the  story  of  a popular  upris- 
ing at  Naples,  and  with  music  of  a 
tumultuous  character  by  a confirmed 
boul evardier  who  had  never  seen  Naples 
whose  passions  seldom  strayed  beyond 
he  greenroom,  was  more  than  .once 
mohibited  in  time  of  insurrection.  Cer- 
tain operas  by  the  Verdi  of  the  middle 
Period  were  prohibited  or  changed  ui 
plot  when  the  people  were  threatening 
t vrar.nv  in  Italian  cities.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  wo  have  the  revolt  ot  the 
humble  against  the  arrogant  oppressoi 
•iml  Mr  Del  mas,  who  impersonates  the 
moujik,’ gives  the  part  “an  unexpected 
apostolic  character.”  Mr.  Delmas  is  a 
singing  actor  of  imagination  and  finesse. 
No  doubt  the  news  from  Russia  sud- 
denly gave  him  ideas  for  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  part  as  it  was  ongina  y 
composed  by  him.  Will  the  feelmg  m 
Paris  against  the  Russian  outrages  keep 
the  opera  on  the  stage?  'I he  opera, 
itself,  they  say.  is  not  a.  strong  one, 
but  weak  works  have  often  been  bol- 
stered up  by  some  political  etent,  el- 
even bv  some  popular  wish  or'inte  , 
when  the  pieee  itself  wasjnlv  a pretext 
for  enthusiasm.  As  for  Mrs..  J 
novel,  there  is  this  to  be  said  : It  is  not 

so  much  a grim  romance  as  a series 
chapters  from  the  life  of  Mrs.  oy 
in  Russia,  and  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band. once  a political  prisoner,  then 
refugee,  and  now  a prosperous  book- 
seller in  London. 


Harold  Randolph  and  Ernest  Hutch- 
eson of  Baltimore  Play  on  Two 
Pianos  with  Wonderful  Unanimity 
of  Expression.  i_ 

Messrs.  Harold  Randolph  and  Ernest 
Hutcheson  of  Baltimore,  who  are  well 
known  In  this  city  as  solo  pianists, 
gave  a recital  for  two  pianos  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was 
a highly  appreciative  audience.  The 
programme  included  Mozart’s  sonata  in 
D major  (K.  448).  Rudorffs  Variations 
in  E.  major.  J.  B.  Duvernoy's  etude, 
“Feu  Roulant,”  Salnt-Saens'  Variations 
on  a theme  by  Beethoven,  and  Liszt's 
symphonic  poem,  “The  Preludes.” 
Recitals  of  this  nature  have  not  been 
common  here  of  late  years.  Messrs.. 
Docrner  and  Andre  3 visited  Boston  in 


1890  and  1891.  and  about  two  years  ago 
the  Misses  Ottyle  and  Julietta  Sondheim 
gave  a recital  for  two  pianos  In  Stein- 
ert  Hall. 

Some  are  prejudiced  against  such  re- 
citals. When  the  players  succeed  only 
in  keeping  fairly  well  together  and  the 
hearer’s  attention  is  confined  to  a dis- 
play of  laborious  accuracy,  the  perform- 
ance may  be  classed  with  any  exhibition 
Of  a nervous  Juggler.  When  music 
written  for  two  pianos  is  played  with 
unostentatious  technical  ease,  with  an 
insight  Into  the  musical  contents,  with 
every  appearance  of  unanimity  in  ex- 
pression and  agreeing  spontaneity  in 
interpretation,  the  concert  may  bo  a 
rare  delight,  as  was  the  one  of  yester- 
day. 

Mozart  wrote  two  sonatas  in  D major 
for  two  pianos.  The  later  one,  per- 
formed with  exquisite  taste  by  the 
pianists  from  Baltimore,  was  played  by 
Mozart  and  his  pupil,  Miss  Barbara 
Ployer,  at  a concert  arranged  chiefly  to 
display  the  proficiency  of  the  rich  man's 
daughter,  ft  is  a charming  Work— the  i 
music  of  the  only  Athenian  that  wrote 
music,  to  use  a felicitous  phrase  of 
Cherbullez.  Rudoroffs  variations  have 
little  distinction,  but  the  etude  by 
Duverney  is  a brilliant  trifle  for  vir- 
tuoso display,  and  Saint-Saens’  vari-  1 
ations  on  a theme  from  the  minuet  of 
Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  31,  No.  3,  recon- 
cile one  to  the  variation  form  when  it 
is  chosen  by  a master  of  fancy  and  of 
technical  ingenuity.  Liszt  made  his  own 
transcription  of  "The  Prelude.”  The 
pianists  added  to  the  programme  an 
etudo  by  Chopin— one  in  A minor,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken— which  they  played  Jn 
unison. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  these  pianists 
in  ensemble  revealed  certain  emotional 
qualities  which  have  not  been  conspicu- 
ous or  have  been  missed  When  they 
have  played  here  as  individual  perform- 
ers. The  technical  display,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  of  a high  order,  but 
still  more  worthy  of  praise  was  the 
evident  unanimity  in  musical  thought 
that  led  to  true  interpretation.  There 
was  no  incongruous  emotion  in  the  son- 
ata, but  there  was  the  classic  serenity 
of  the  composer  of  the  perfect  line; 
there  was  what  may  be  called  the  sen- 
timent of  the  bas  relief.  The  pianists 
did  not  surpass  later  mt  this  perform- 
ance, for  it  was  an  exhibition  of  true 
artistry  in  conception  and  in  accom- 
plishment. Throughout  the  concert 
there  was  a happy  union  of  mechanical 
and  musical  agreement,  whether  the 
music  demanded  thoughtfulness  or  pol- 
ished brilliance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Ran- 
dolph and  Hutcheson  will  give  another 
concert  here  this  season.  Few  recitals 
have  given  such  unalloyed  pleasure. 


MR.  KREISLEFTS  RECITAL 

He  Possesses  Cardinal  Virtues  of  Violin 
Playing — Beautiful  Tone 
a Feature. 


Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  gave  his  third  violin 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of 
Bach’s  concerto  in  E major,  Mendel- 
ssohn's concerto  in  E minor,  a group  of 
pieces  by  Bach,  Francoeur  and  Tartinl, 
and  Paganini’s  “Non  piu  mesta.”  Mr. 
de  Voto  played  the  accompaniments. 
There  is  little  but  praise  to  be  said  of 
the  performance.  Mr.  Kreisler  possesses 
all  the  cardinal  virtues  of  violin  play- 
ing, of  which  perhaps  the  greatest  is 
his  beautiful  tone.  Pure  beauty  of  tone 
has  been  called  (speaking  technically) 
also  the  great  characteristic  of  Mr.  de 
Pachmann’s  piano  playing,  yet  there 
could  scarcely  be  a greater  difference 
than  exists  between  the  qualities  of  tone 
produced  by  these  two  artists,  aside 
from  the  matter  of  instrumental  differ- 
ence. De  Pachmann’s  tone  has  almost 
the  quality  of  a mediaeval  lyric — it  is 
virginal ; Kreisler’s  is  full,  impassioned, 
gorgeous.  There  is  nothing  to  remind 
one  of  the  technical  side  of  the  per- 
formance; always  beautifully  finished,  it 
is  triumphantly  emotional  playing;  the 
imagination  of  the  heaier  is  under  a 
spell.  The  effect,  especially  in  emo- 
tional passages,  is  big,  wide,  sweeping, 
an  effect  of  long  lines.  All  is  a joy  to 
hear.  The  simple,  self-unconscious  at- 
titude of  the  player  accounts  for  much 
of  the  charm 

After  Mendelssohn's  concerto,  being 
loudly  recalled,  Mr.  Kreisler  played 
Dvorak’s  humoreske,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  programme  an  encore  was  added. 
Mr.  Kreisler  will  give  another  recital  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  his  last  recital  in 
Boston  this  season 


PEOPLE’S  CHORAL  UNION. 


' Second  Midseason  Concert  Given  in 
Jordan  Hall  with  Well  Deserved 
Success. 


The  People’s  Choral  Union,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel W.  Cole  conductor,  gave  Its  "Sec- 
ond Midseason  Concert’’  last  evening  in 
Jordan  Hall.  The  organization  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting,  or- 
ganist; Miss  Mabel  Stariaway,  contralto; 
Mr.  Charles  Delmont,  bass,  and  at 
short  notice.  Miss  Mabel  Dadmun,  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  Clarence  Shirley,  tenor, 
who  took  the  places  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Cutler  and  Mr.  Louis  Black,  unable  to 
appear.  Miss  Edith  Snow.  Messrs.  Her- 
man Shedd  and  William  Strong  accom- 
panied. and  there  were  trumpeters  and 
drummers  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  New  England  Conservatory  orches- 
tras. The  programme  was  a long  one, 
including  Wagner’s  march  from  “Tann- 
haeuser,"  Bichberg’s  “To  Thee,  O 
i ountry,”  an  arrangement  of  Sullivan’s, 
"The  Lost  Chord,’’  for  chorus;  Gounod's 
"Out  of  Darkness”  (Psalm  130)  for 
chorus  and  soloists;  Mozart’s  "Glory, 
Honor,  Praise  and  Power,”  for  chorus 
and  quartet;  organ  solos  by  Liszt  and 
Whiting,  and  solo  numbers  by  the  as- 


sisting-'singers.  Miss  Stornaway  sang 
tho  familiar  air  from  Saint-Saens’ 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  "Mv  Heart  at  I 
Thv  Dear  Voice”;  Mr.  Delmont  sang 
Handel’s  “Hear  Me.  Ye  Winds  and 
Waves”;  Miss  uadmun  and  Mr.  Shirley 
sang  groups  of  songs. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  is  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  people  who  are 
not  professional  singere,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  to  read  and  to  become 
familiar  with  good  music,  many  of 
them  persons  who  would  perhaps  find 
little  incentive  or  even  time  to  sing 
under  other  circumstances.  By  means 
of  this  society  they  receive  capable 
training  and  give  concerts  which  are 
a beneficial  experience  for  the  singere 
and  a pleasure  to  their  friends.  The 
concerts  are  always  largely  attended. 
Lust  night’s  audience  filled  the  hall, 
and  displayed  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  concert.  Tho  chorus,  un- 
der Mr.  Cole,  sang  with  animation, 
with  usually  good  intonation,  fresh 
voices  and  intelligent  obedience  to  sig- 
nals The  solo  numbers  were  encored, 
Mr  'whiting  being  warmly  recalled  af- 
ter each  of  his  appearances.  The  occa- 
sion was  altogether  a pleasant  one,  and 
Mr  Cole  may  well  feel  gratified  at  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  that  have  been 
manifested  in  tltie  works  of  the  chorus. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  will  give 
its  annual  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  Sunday  evening,  April  16. 

LUNCHEON  AND  LUNCH. 

Mr.  "0.  Henry”  said  in  his  amusing 
story  published  in  The  Herald  o£  last 
Sunday : "Hinkle  egged  and  toasted 

and  griddle  caked  and  eoffeed  a good 
many  customers;  and  he  lunched  (as 
good  a word  as  ‘dined’)  many  more.” 

To  lunch  a person  or  a crowd  is  no 
doubt  as  good  a phrase  as  to  dine  them, 
\>ut  it  is  not  so  old,  and  for  au  excellent 
reason;  the  noun  "lunch”  is  compara- 
tively new,  while  "luncheon,”  which 
appeared  in  English  literature  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
has  not  suggested  the  transitive  verb, 
”to  luncheon.”  Men  dined  others  in 
English  literature  as  early  as  1399,  for, 
as  George  Meredith  says  in  one  of  his 
novels,  the  way  to  manage  your  Eng- 
lishman is  to  dine  him;  and  we  find 
even  in  a highly  respectable  London 
journal  of  today  the  hideous  sentence; 
"The  saloon  is  capable  of  dining  118 
passengers.”  To  breakfast  one  is  not 
so  old  a phrase.  Thomas  Jefferson 
used  it  in  1793,  and  Dr.  Murray’s  read- 
ers found  no  previous  use  in  literature. 

The  history  of  the  word  “lunch”  is  a 
curious  one.  It  meant  originally  a 
piece,  a thick  piece,  a hunch,  or  hunk. 
Its  derivation  is  unknown;  perhaps  the 
word  came  from  “lump.”  Its  first  ap- 
pearance in  printed  English  was  in  1591 
as  a rendering  of  the  Spanish  “Lonja 
de  tocino,”  a lunch  of  bacon,  and  the 
likeness  between  lonja  and  lunch  is  sin- 
gular. The  word  in  this  sense  was 
used  by  Burns  in  his  “Holy  Fair.” 
Luncheon  in  the  same  sense  was  by  a 
few  years  the  older  word,  and  in  the 
sense  of  hunk  or  thick  piece  it  was 
used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  “Red- 
gauntlet”:  “Little  Benjie  was  cram- 

ming a huge  luncheon  of  pie  crust  into 
his  mouth.” 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  two 
words  as  they  are  understood  today; 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,  as  they  are 
misunderstood.  What  do  the  words 
really  mean,  and  which  is  the  better 
jteim?  At  first,  luncheon  was  a slight 
meal  taker)  between  two  of  the  ordinary 
lineal  times,  especially  between  break- 
fast and  mid-day  dinner.  "The  word,” 
says  the  Oxford  dictionary,  “retains 
I this  original  application  with  those  who 
use  dinner  as  the’  name  of  the  mid-day 
meal;  with  those  who  ‘dine’  in  the 
evening,  luncheon  denotes  a meal  (un- 
derstood to  be  less  substantial  and  les9 
ceremonious  than  dinner)  taken  usually 
in  the  early  afternoon.”  As  a matter 
of  fact,  in  New  England  towns  at  least, 
and  even  in  Boston  itself,  the  term 
luncheon,  or  lunch,  generally  the  latter, 
is  applied  to  a meal  taken  at  any  time 
between  breakfast  and  going  to  bed. 
Not  long  ago,  when  there  was  discus- 
sion here  of  11  P.  M.  as  the  hour  for 
closing  bar  or’restaurant.  theatre  man- 
agers, stated  that  after  the  play  many 
persons  liked  to  have  a lunch  before 
they  went  home.  More  than  once  in 
country  towns  we  have  been  asked  to 
have  lunch  anywhere  from  8 P.  M.  till 
1 1 IT  M. 

There  are  anxiously  refined  persons 
who  would  no  more  say  “lunch”  than 
they  would  say  “pants.”  They  ask 
you  with  au  irritating  stress  on  the 
word  if  you  would  like  to  take  lunch- 
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eon  with  them.  Rut  this  ’despised 

"lunch"  was  adopted  by  ultra-gen- 
teel Ixmdoners,  who  for  some  reason 
thought-  luncheon  a vulgar  word.  In 
tiie  memoirs  of  II.  Best  (1829)  is  this 
statement;  “The  word  ‘lunch’  is 
adopted  in  that  ‘glass  of  fashion,’  Al- 
macks,  and  ‘luncheon’  is  avoided  as 
unsuitable  to  the  polished  society  there 
exhibited.”  The  elder  D’ Israeli  men- 
tioned, a few  years  before,  a woman 
who  “is  now  old  enough,  she  said,  to 
have  lived  to  hear  the  vulgarisms  of 
her  youth  adopted  in  drawing  room  eir- 
eles.  To  lunch,  now  so  familiar  from 
the  fairest  lips,  in  her  youth  was  only 
known  in. the  servants’  hall.”  English 
writers  use  the  two  terms  indiscrimi- 
nately. A clergyman  speaks  of  Ruth’s 
lunch  ns  only  parched  corn.  Trollope 
uses  lunch,’  and  Gilbert,  in  “The 
Princess  Ida,”  sings  “merrily  rings  the 
luncheon  bell.”  There  is  an  intransitive 
verb,  to  luncheon.  There  is  luncher, 
but  not  luncheoner.  The  English  rail- 
way timetables  refer  (o  luncheon  bas- 
kets at  the  stations,  And  Mr.  “O. 
Henry”  may  rest  easy:  English  peri- 

odicals allow  the  appearance  of  his 
verb  "to  lunch”  one  or  many. 

A word  more  as  to  the  proper  lime 
for  luncheon.  De  Quinoey,  investigat- 
ing the  casuistry  of  Roman  meals,  de- 
scribes the  East' Indian  uncle.  “Call 
jupou  him  at  any  .hour  from  2 to  5,  he 
insists  on  your  taking  ‘tiffin,’  and  such 
a tiffin!  The  English  corresponding 
term  is  luncheon;  but  how  meagre  a 
shadow  is  the  European  meal  to  ils 
glowing  Asiatic  cousin;!”  Again;  "The 
2 o’clock  meal  used  to  be  called  dinner, 

I whereas  at  present  it  is  called  lunch- 
jeon.”  We  recognize  no  lunch  before 
high  noon  or  after  2:30  T.  M.  Yet  in 
more  than  one  street  the  night  lunch 
pu£  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  there 
are  scores  of  night  lunchers,  otherwise 
the  carts  would  not  exist;  nor  are  these 
night  lunebers  conscious  of  committing 
any  solecism.  There  is  also  “lunch- 
dinner,”  which  leads  to  mental  and 
bodily  inactivity.  Let  us  rather  remem- 
ber the  sound  words  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe  in  his  “Physiology  of  Diges- 
tion": “We  do  not  experience  the 

same  dislike  to  exertion  after  a light 
forenoon  lunch.” 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

There  are  curious  allusions  to  the 
Japanese  in  two  great  prose  epics  for 
children  of  all  ages — “Robinson  Crusoe” 
and  “Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els”— and,  although  they  bear  directly 
on  eastern  questions  of  today,  we  have 
seen  no  reference  to  them. 

When  Robinsou  was  at  the  port  he 
called  Quinehang,  and  considering  what 
he  should  do.  he  asked  a Japanese  mer- 
chant if  he  would  not  take  him  and  the 
others  to  the  Philippine  islands  and 
discharge  them  there.  The  merchant 
could  not  do  this,  hut  he  offered  to  dis- 
charge thpm  in  Japan.  This  proposi- 
tion suited  Robinson;  “but  my  partner, 
wiser  than  myself,  persuaded  me  from 
it,  representing  t lie  dangers,  ns  well  of 
tiie  seas  as  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  a 
false,  cruel  and  treacherous  people; 
likewise  those  of  the  Spaniards  at  the 
Philippines,  more  false,  cruel  and 
treacherous  than  they.”  But  the  stew- 
ard of  the  vessel  went  in  charge  of  it 
to  Japan.  "The  Japan  merchant  pro  red 
a very  punctual,  honest  man  to  him"; 
he  protected  him  at  Japan,  “and  got 
him  a license  to  come  ou  shore,  which 
the  Europeans  in  general  have  not 
lately  obtained";  and  in  all  ways  this 
Japanese  befriended  the  steward  per- 
sonally and  in  business.  Robinson,  re- 
turning to  England  and  going  through 
China,  stopped  at  Janezay,  a Russian 
city,  and  there  he  observed  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  remarked  to  Russian 
governors:  “‘The  poor  pagans  are  not 
much  wiser  or  nearer  Christianity  for 
being  under  the  Muscovite  government,’ 
which  they  acknowledged  was  true 
enough;  but  that,  as  they  said,  was 
none  of  their  business;  that  if  the  Tsar 
expected  to  convert  his  Siberian,  Ton- 
guese  or  Tartar  subjects,  it  should  be 
j done  by  sending  clergymen  among 
them,  not  soldiers:  and  they  added, 
{/with  more  sincerity  than  I expected, 
that  they  found  it  was  not  so  much  the 
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concc-i'tr  oi  meir  monarch  lo  make  the 

people  Christians  as  it  was  to  make 
them  subjects.” 

Such  were  the  views  of  travellers  to 
whom  Del’oe  had  undoubtedly  listened 
before  “Robinson  Crusoe”  was  pub- 
lished in  J719.  And  the  immortal  ro- 
mance was  written  without  thought  of 
satire. 

After  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  left 
Tonquin  in  1707  he  sailed  with  pretty 
fair  weather  until  the  tenth  day,  when 
his  sloop  was  overtaken  by  two  pirate 
ships.  The  larger  of  the  two  was  com- 
manded by  a Japanese.  A Dutch  sub- 
ordinate, yet  a man  of  some  authority, 
insisted  that  the  Englishmen  should  he 
tied  back  to  back  and  thrown  into  the 
sea.  but  the  Japanese,  after  questioning 
Gulliver,  said  they  should  not  die.  “I 
made  the  captain  a very  low  bow,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  Dutchman,  said  I 
was  sorry  to  find  more  mercy  in  a 
heathen  than  in  a brother  Christian.” 
Gulliver  regretted  this  speech,  for  the 
furious  Dutchman  finally  persuaded  his 
captain,  after  the  English  crew  had 
been  put  on  the  pirate  ships,  to  set  Gul- 
liver adrift  in  a canoe  with  paddles  and 
a sail  and  four  days’  provisions,  “which 
last  the  Japanese  captain  was  so  kind 
to  double  out  of  his  own  stores  and 
would  permit  no  man  to  search  me.” 

Two  years  later  Captain  Gulliver  left 
Luggnagg  with  444  large  pieces  of  gold, 
a red  diamond,  which  he  sold  in  Eng- 
land for  £1100,  and  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
Gulliver  was  takeu  into  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  passing  himself 
off  for  a Dutchman,  begged  safe  pas- 
sage to  Nangasac,  and,  as  a special 
favor,  that  his  majesty  would  conde- 
scend to  excuse  his  performing  the  cer- 
emony imposed  on  his  countrymen  of 
trampling  upon  the  crucifix.  The  Em- 
peror was  surprised;  “he  believed  I was 
the  first  of  my  countrymen  who  ever 
made  any  scruple  on  this  point,  and 
that  lie  began  to  doubt  whether  I was 
a real  Hollander  or  no;  hut  rather  sus- 
pected I must  be  a Christian.  How- 
ever, for  Jhe  reasons  I had  offered,  but 
chiefly  to  gratify  the  King  of  Luggnagg 
by  an  uncommon  mark  of  his  favor,  he 
would  comply  with  the  singularity  of 
my  humor,”  and  he  assured  him  that,  if 
the  secret  should  be  discovered  by  the 
Dutch,  they  would  cut  Gulliver’s  throat 
on  the  voyage. 

Here  the  Japanese  are  preferred  to 
the  Dutch,  not  perhaps  that  Swift  loved 
the  former  more.  In  this  masterpiece 
of  terrible  satire  he  naturally  praised 
the  heathen  to  shame  the  Christian. 
But  Swift  and  Defoe,  both  realists  by 
nature,  founded  satire  in  the  one  ease 
and  mere  plausible  narration  in  the 
other  on  impressions  of  the  Japanese 
then  current  in  England. 


KETCHUP. 

Apropos  of  the  misuse  of  a ketchup 
bottle  in  the  Yale  dining  hall,  when  a 
student  applied  the  contents,  and  in  a 
somewhat  violent  manner,  to  a fellow- 
student’s  head,  instead  of  his  own  meat 
or  fish,  a correspondent  writes:  “I 

see  the  newspapers  spell  the  word 
‘ketchup.’  Are  ‘catchup’  and  ’catsup’ 
no  longer  used?” 

“Ketchup”  is  the  right  form,  accord- 
ing to  deep  thinkers  whose  opinions 
have  weight.  Yet  we  find  Mrs.  Lincoln 
of  the  Boston  Cook  Book  preferring 
"Tomato  Catchup,”  and  she  is  a woman 
of  authority,  a name  not  to  he  taken 
lightly.  The  recipe  for  this  “catchup” 
comes  from  a Mrs.  Campbell.  Perhaps 
the  latter  is  responsible  for  the  spell- 
ing. When  the  sauce  was  first  men- 
tioned by  name  in  an  English  hook  a. 
slang  dictionary  published  in  1090— rlie 
form  of  spelling  was  “catchup.”  Dean 
Swift  introduced  the  word  into  his 
“Panegyriek  on  the  Dean,”  written  in 
1730,  and  he  wrote  how  greasy -pawed 
Gluttony 

“Sent  her  priest  in  wooden  shoes 
From  haughty  Gaul  to  make  ragoos: 

Instead  of  wholesome  bread  and  cheese, 

To  dress  their  soups  and  fricassees; 

And,  for  our  home-bred  british  cheer. 
Botargo.  catsup,  and  career.” 

Mrs.  Glass  in  her  ‘‘Cookery  Book 
(1751)  wrote  catchup;  Eliza  Acton  in 
her  “Modern  Cookery”  (1845)  wrote 
catsup.  A writer  in  Macmillan’s  Maga- 
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Je  (1862)  spoke  of  some  one  finding:  | 
yellowish  globular  bodies  in  motliery 
eatsup.  Byron  in  “Beppo”  (published 
in  1818)  wrote  boldly:  “Ketchup,  Soy,  ! 
Chili-vinegar  and  Harvey.”  The  school- 
master Sheridan  gave  only  the  form 
catsup,  but  he  gave  to  this  form  the 
pronunciation  of  catchup.  And  thus, 
apparently,  we  are  tossed  without  hope 
on  an  ever  surging  and  laughing  sea. 

But  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  of 
help,  and  it  points  toward  ketchup;  this 
derivation  is  probably  from  the  Chinese 
Uoe-ehiup,  brine  of  pickled  fish  or  shell- 
fish. An  ingenious  person  brings  for- 
ward triumphantly  the  Japanese  “kit- 
jap,"  the  name  of  “some  similar  condi- 
ment.” There  is  only  one  objection  to 
this — there  is  no  such  word  in  Japa- 
nese. A still  more  ingenious  person, 

Mr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  in  his  “Malayan 
Words  in  English,”  first,  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  for  1896-97,  believes  that  this 
word  “kitjap”  is  a Dutch  spelling  rep- 
resenting a native  word  of  some  part 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  he  gives 
the  derivation  of  ketchup  as  from  the 
Malay  kichap.  The  belief  of  any  nor- 
mal English  child  that,  catsup  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  cats— as  the  word  cat- 
nip. for  instance — is,  alas,  only  a delu- 
sion. Cats  nip  catnip,  hut  no  cat,  not 
even  one  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  will 
sup  on  catsup.  Mr.  Scott  goes  still 
farther;  he  traces  a connection  in 
Malay  between  kichap,  the  sauce; 
keehnp,  to  smack  witli  the  lips,  and 
kachup,  a kiss.  The  Malay  kiss,  then, 
must  be  of  that  burning  variety  sung 
passionately  by  Mr.  Swinburne  before 
lie  fell  under  the  chastening  influence 
of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton— or  is  it  Mr.  Dim 
ton-Watts?— not  that  the  order  of  the 
names  is  of  especial  importance.  Mr. 
Scott  sums  up  the  matter  as  follows, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  his  own 
ideas  concerning  the  spelling  of  more 
common  words:  “The  right  form  is 

ketchup.  Catchup,  tho  givn  by  some 
1 dictionaries  ns  the  ‘correct’  form,  is  a 
y*  mistake,  and  catsup  is  quite  wrong.” 

■ However  the  word  may  be  spelled,  tho 
V application  of  the  bottle  i:i  the  Yale 
* dining  hall  was  a curious  cpisod  c be 
life  of  a university  of  learning. 

A NOTE  ON  JURIES. 

1 Some  think  that  the  close  confinement 
of  jurymen  during  a murder  trial  is 
prejudicial  to  justice;  that  they  would 
he  in  better  condition  to  judge  clearly 
and  intelligently  if  they  were  allowed 
' to  go  home  nights  and  be  free  for  a 
time  from  the  obsessing  thought  and 
ahe  inevitable  discussion  with  their  fel- 
lows. The  confinement  of  the  jury  is  a 
I survival. 

•Tor  once  the  jury  being  bon'il  up. 

Ttiev  nre  denied  both  bread  anil  nip: 

Hence,  he  who  can  bold  out  the  longest 
1 will  carrv  his  point,  though  not  the  s longest; 

It  mar  be  well  that  this  should  bo, 

Hut  Who  thlnlts  so,  who  has  been  on  Jury  ; ' 

It  is  said  that  the  regulation  forbid- 
ding food  and  drink  was  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  unsound  de- 
cree consequent  on  intoxication;  that 
he  restriction,  once  rigorously  jnain- 
aiued.  arose  from  the  excessive  appe- 
| of  the  older  Britons.  The  early 

fill  j Germans,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
a law  that  judges  should  bear  and  de- 
termine causes,  fasting  and  not  after 
dinner. 

.Were  surgeons  exempted  from  serv- 
ing on  juries,  because  “they  are  too 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  suppressing 
the  human  feelings?”  The  statement 
| has  been  made;  but  in  1513  t’ae  <’ •!  - 
' poratiou  of  Surgeons — there  were  then 
twelve  in  London — petitioned  Parlia- 
ment to  lie  exempted  from  bearing 
Anns,  or  serving  on  juries  and  as  parish 

I officers,  and  the  petition  was  granted* 

I Butchers  made  no  petition:  but  Mr. 

! Hyde,  in  1GU1,  brought  in  a bill  to  pro- 

! hibit  them  from  serving  on  juries  in 

ease  of  life  and  death,  and  the  bill 

' passed  unanimously.  “Not."  says  Mr. 
''  McQueen,  “that  butchers  should  he 
considered  as  devoid  of  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  but  m<5re  liable 

‘ to  its  infirmities,  from  their  avocations 
necessarily  compelling  them  to  tiie  per- 
formance of  a duty  incompatible  with 
those  feelings  which  they  hitherto  had 


been  “called  upon  to  exercise  in  the 

capacity  of  jurymen”— an  involved  ex- 
cuse for  what  seems  to  us  unfair  dis- 
crimination. Plausible  reasons  might 
be  brought  forward  for  the  exclusion  of 
vegetarians  from  the  jury  box. 


A FRIENDLY  TIE. 

Mr.  Michael  Mail  in  Thomas  Hardy’s 
“Under  the  Greenwood  Tree”  remem- 
bered the  time  when,  eating  fried  liver 
and  lights  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Three 
Choughs  at  Casterbridge,  a brass  band 
struck  uj)  in  the  street,  and  to  save  his 
life  he  couldn’t  help  “chawing”  to  tho 
tune:  "Band  played  six-eight  time; 

six-eight,  chaws  1.  willy-nilly.  Band 
plays  common  : common  time  went  my 
teeth  among  the  fried  liver  and  lights 
as  true  as  a hair.  And  he  reasoned 
from  this  beautiful  and  memorable  ex- 
perience that  there’s  a friendly  tie  be- 
tween music  and  eating. 

There  was  a time  in  the  social  life  of 
this  country  when  music  was  played 
chiefly  in  restaurants  frequented  by  for- 
eigners or  by  those  of  foreign  descent,  and 
the  music  was  furnished  by  Hungarians 
— at  least  the  players  were  so  advertised. 
These  bands  became  fashionable,  and 
it  sopftird  that  Hungary  must  be  de- 
populated. Now  there  nre  compara- 
tively few  restaurants  where  there  is 
not  music  of  some  sort  during  luncheon 
or  dinner.  We  know  of  no  restaurant 
where  music  is  played  at  breakfast, 
and  yet,  if  music  soothes  the  savage 
breast,  it  surely  should  be  played  when 
i men  and  women  are  naturally  the 
most  irritable.  There  are  some  who 
protest  against  such  accompaniment  to 
dinner,  or  they  would  have  the  pro- 
gramme'arranged  with  a view  to  calm 
enjoyment  and  consequently  placid  di- 
gestion. They  are  in  a very  small 
minority,  and  only  here  and  there  is 
found  one  who  would  say  amen  to 
Ange  Goudav’s  complaint  against  life 
in  the  London  of  1704  : “In  one  of  these 
gardens  they  drink  tea  in  strict  time 
and  in  another  they  sup  to  the  con- 
ductor’s beat.  But  these  symphonic 
repasts  have  their  inconveniences. 
Many  people  here  complain  that  they 
do  not  sleep  well,  because  their  supper 
has  thus  been  hurried.  Now,  I am 
afraid  of  indigestion,  and  when  I eat 
i chicken  in  the  evening  at  \ auxkall  I 
choose  always  the  moment  of  andante." 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Yeron  insisted 
he  could  uot  digest  without  music. 

If  guests  sat  down  and  arose  together, 
music  could  be  easily  selected  with  a 
view  to  digestion.  A lively  tune  would 
go  with  the  oysters,  but  something  I 
solemn  should  be  played  during  soup, 
and  tender  and  plaintive  strains  should 
then  be  heard  until  the  approach  of 
cheese  and  coffee,  when  the  music! 
might  be  allowed  to  be  of  gayer  charac- 
ter and  move  pronounced  rhythm.  Mas-! 
tieatiou  is  three-fourths  of  digestion. 
If  ragtime  be  heard  during  Ihe  attack 
on  a formidable  dish,  teeth  will  chew 
according  to  the  music  and  the  food 
will  not  be  properly  prepared  for  the 
stomach.  No  one  can  chew  according 
to  the  Gladstouian  theory  or  according  I 
to  the  rules  of  Mr.  Fletcher  while  the 
can-can  from  “Orphee"  is  playing,  but 
let  Handel’s  “Largo"  be  heard  or  Cho- 
pin's “Funeral  March”  and  pork  may  be 
consumed  without  undue  apprehension,  i 
Tinkling  music,  music  picked  from 
strings  or  tootled  on  a flute  or  sighed 
gently  through  a clarinet  is  the  sani- 
tary sort.  A cornet  is  exciting,  heat- 
ing, and  should  be  played  only  in  the 
coldest  weather  and  then  with  much 
discretion. 

Music  stimulates  conversation  at 
table  or  it  supplies  the  lack,  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  for  centuries  accom- 
panied feasting.  The  Hebrews  at  meat 
delighted  in  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the 
tabret  and  the  pipe.  There  was  music 
when  Tamburlaine  drank  koumiss,  hy- 
dromel  and  wine,  and  served  golden 
and  bejewelled  crowns  to  his  generals 
as  a second  course.  There  was  music 
when  Catharine  I.  of  Russia  had  her 
oysters  from  Holstein  and  her  wine 
from  Hungary.  There  was  music  when 
Cortez  ate  with  Montezuma  and  envied 
him  his  riches.  Two  kings  of  ihe  isl- 
and of  Horn  shared  their  meal  with 
Van  Schouter,  the  wandering  Dutch- 


man. and  music  cheered  them.  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mine,  de  Boufflers  ate  ami 

flirted  to  the  sound  of  horn  and  haut- 
boy. If  thorp  was  music  at  the  corona- 
tion feast  of  Ilenry  of  Navarre,  there 
was  also  music  at  the  meal  of  honest 
Monsieur  Jourdain.  Did  not  the  Caliph 
Haroun-al-Kaschid  send  an  organ  to 
Charlemagne  for  his  dining  hall,  an 
organ  with  such  exquisite  softness  of 
tone  that,  it  brought  death  to  a young 
woman?  The  Icelanders  of  the  17th 
century  had  music  like  the  behavior  of 
the  diners,  without  rule  or  art,  enraged. 
Grace  itself  was  sung  from  plates  or 
knives  in  many  lands,  and  grace  is  still 
sung  in  England  at  ceremonial  and 
pompous  feasts.  Every  little  German 
priuoe  had  his  private  orchestra  for 
table  music : why  should  not  tl:e  Ameri- 
can citizen  have  music  at  his  dinner, 
j even  though  his  natural  haste  in  eat- 
| mg  be  accelerated  by  some  thoughtless, 
unsanitary  leader?  And  why  discus- 
sion about  the  practice  when  there  are 
these  words  in  Ecclesiasticus? — 

And  hinder  not  music.  , , 

Pour  not  out  words  where  there  Is  a musician, 
And  show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time. 

A concert  of  music  in  a banquet  of  wine 
Is  us  a signet  of  carbuncle  set  In  gold 


is  us  a 

As  a signet  of  an  emerald  set  in  a work  of  sold, 
So  is  the  melody  of  music  with  pleasant  wine. 


Tt  z-  /? 


Mr.  Wesley  Weyman  gave  his  second  | 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  last  even- 
ing. He  played  Mendelssohn’s  Varia- 
tions, op.  82;  Mozart’s  Sonata  in  I);  I 
Chopin's  Preludes,  op.  28,  N<js.  13,  19.  op. 
45;  Mazurkas,  op.  33,  No.  1;  op.  63,  No. 
2;  op.  67,  No.  2;  op.  59,  No.  2;  Nocturne, 
op.  9,  No.  1;  Etudes,  op.  10,  Nos.  7,  11; 
Ballade,  op.  52,  and  Liszt's  transcrip- 
tion of  the  overture  to  “Tannhaeuser.” 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size  that 
was  discriminatively  applausive. 

Mr.  Weyman  earlier  in  the  season 
played  here  for  the  first  time.  His  re- 
cital was  then  devoted  exclusively  to 
pieces  by  Liszt— a preposterous  and 
wearisome  programme— yet  his  perform- 
ance excited  the  wish  to  hear  him  again 
with  a programme  better  suited  to  poor 
mortals  of  flesh  and  blood;  for  certain 
features  of  his  interpretation  provoked 
curiosity  as  to  his  actual  standing 
among  the  younger  pianists  born  on 
American  soil. 

The  young  man  is  evidently  of  a musi- 
cal nature;  he  has  feelings  and  emo- 
tions which  he  is  at  present  unable  to 
express  with  the  calmness  of  authority 
and  with  the  passion  that  is  contagious. 

Mu  i ntprnret u tion  of  the  sonata. 
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Take  his  interpretation  of  the  sonata 
for  instance.  Mozart’s  music,  because 
of  its  perfect  line,  its  clearness  and 
serenity  of  thought,  its  classic  sweet- 
ness, grace  and  dignity,  is  a severe  test 
for  orchestra,  suing  quartet,  pianist, 
or  singer.  , , ' 

A pianist  may  make  a plausible  show- 
ing with  music  by  Brahms,  Liszt  or  by 
an  ultra-modern,  and  yet  come  quickly 
to  grief  with  Mozart,  whose  music  is 
not  only  a test  of  taste,  of  pianistic 
character,  but  also  of  absolute  technic— 
the  technic  that  has  become  a second 
nature  with  the  performer.  Each  tone 
in  such  music  must  have  beautiful  qual- 
ity and  yet  be  only  a syllable  in  a per-, 
feet  phrase.  This  music  reveals  at  once 
anv  inequality,  any  imperfection. 

There  were  pleasant  passages  in  Mr. 
Weyman’s  performance,  but  too  often 
the  phrase  was  not  sung  with  one 
breath,  nor  was  it  ended  so  that  the 
hearer  recognized  the  close  as  inevi- 
table and  was  conscious  of  reserve 
force.  A melody  by  Mozart,  to  use 
Hazlitt’s  fellcitious  words,  should 
come  as  from  the  air  and  return  whence 
it  came.  There  should  be  no  thought 
of  human  aid  or  interference.  The 
melody  last  night  was  too  often  la- 
bored, and,  both  in  melody  and  what 
is  known  as  passage-work,  there  was 
not  always  the  perfect  rhythm  that 
casteth  out  fear. 

Mr.  Weyman  was  effectively  emotional 
in  passeges  of  Chopin's  “Nocturne  and 
Ballade."  but  the  preludes  were  without 
atmosphere,  and  in  them,  as  in  other 
pieces,  there  was  irregular  technic.  The 
mazurkas  were  for  once  leaden-footed. 
When  the  rhythm  should  have  been 
poetically  capricious,  it  was  prosaic; 
when  it  should  have  been  fleet,  it  was 

We*  speak  thus  in  detail  because  Mr. 
Weyman  seems  a sincere  pianist  of 
native  feeling  and  honorable  ambition. 
His  technic  is  not  now  adequate  to  the 
full  expression  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  thoughts  themselves  are  not  always 
mature.  If  it.  be  within  his  power,  it 
would  he  well  for  him  to  abstain  from 
public  performances  for  a time,  to  de- 
velop his  technic,  to  listen  to  his 
own  playing  and  to  that  of  others,  to 
ponder  in  nil  seriousness  his 
has  qualities  that  should  be  carefully 
trained  and  natured.  At  present  he 
is  an  unripe  pianist. 

A STRANGE  CASE. 

Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  a negro.  45 
years  old,  yawns  once  a minute.  Not  be- 
cause he  lives  in  Chicago,  for  life  there, 
though  checkered,  is  never  dull,  but  be- 
cause he  fell  from  a building  last  fall 
and  thereby,  not  lighting  on  his  head, 
injured  himself.  Since  then  he  has  been 
a chronic  yawner,  and  as  he  is  thus 
mistaken  for  a lazy  man  by  those  to 


whom  he  applies  for  work,  he  can  get 
no  employment.  He  therefore  sues  a 
construction  company  for  $5000. 

Yawning  is  often  misunderstood,  and 
it  is  not  encouraged  either  in  polite  so- 
ciety or  in  office  or  workshop.  The  Hin- 
dus believe  that  sneezing  and  yawning 
are  caused  by  evil  spirits,  and  this  is 
plausible.  Mr.  Thompson  might  follow 
the  example  of  his  swarthy  brethren  and 
drive  the  spirits  away  by  snapping  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  as  loudly  as  pos- 
sible. Nor  is  yawning  countenanced  in 
Mahometan  countries  from  Bagdad  to 
korocco,  for  the  great  prophet  disliked 
it,  and  once  said : “If  one  of  you  gape 
and  cover  not  his  mouth,  a devil  leaps 
into  it,”  and  a victim  of  demoniacal 
possession  is  hardly  the  man  for  routine 
and  careful  work  either  in  Chicago  or 
Elgin — and  Mr.  Thompson  was  at  work 
on  an  Elgin  building.  The  popular  be- 
lief the  world  over  is  that  the  yawner  is 
a poor,  lazy  thing,  whose  mouth  and 
eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  gapeseed. 

But  science  may  come  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
! son's  rescue,  and  medical  experts  should 
he  summoned  from  Eastport  to  Puget 
sound,  from  Montpelier  on  the  Onion 
to  Galveston  on  the  Gulf.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  simply  given  over  to  a too  mild 
form  of  pandiculation,  which,  in  its 
fury,  is  an  instinctive  movement,  con- 
sisting in  the  extension  of  the  legs,  the 
raising  and  stretching  of  the  arms  and 
the  throwing  back  of  the  head  and 
trunk,  accompanied  by  yawning.  B 
may  occur  before  and  after  sleeping 
oh,  the  joy  of  stretching  and  yawning 
in  bed,  or,  if  it  be  possible,  at  a concert 
during  a thoughtful  performance  of  a 
work  by  Brahms ; it  occurs  also  in  cer- 
tain nervous  affections,  as  hysteria,  and 
at  the  accession  of  a fit  of  ague.  Or,  as 
no  doubt  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  case,  it  is 
an  instinctive  exertion  to  recover  a bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  extensor  and 
flexor  muscles.  The  mild  form  of  pan- 
diculation from  which  Mr.  Thompson 
suffers  is  oseitaney.  Now,  if  his  yawn- 
ing were  from  complete  pandiculation, 
his  raising  and  stretching  of  the  arms 
would  be  of  advantage  to  him  in  man- 
ual labor  and  of  increased  profit  to  his 
employer.  He  should  therefore  endeavor, 
after  this  suit  is  decided,  to  throw  him- 
self into  a complete  and  perfect  state  of 
pandiculation.  Mere  oseitaney  may  well 
excite  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  rig- 
idly practical  employer.  The  unaccom- 
panied yawn  is  as  though  the  person  lan- 
guidly murmured,  “What’s  the  use”?  or 
as  Victor  Hugo  said  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo:  “What  is  all  this  to  the  In- 
finite”?   , 


MR.  SIMS’  DOUBT. 

We  read  yesterday  an  article  which 
the  lRte  Augustin  Daly  would  havo 
characterized  as  a drama  of  contem- 
poraneous human  interest.  It  was  en- 
titled “Cooks  Behind  the  Throne,”  and 
it  described  the  favorite  dishes  of  mon- 
archs  now  reigning;  how  Edward  4 II. 
is  satisfied  with  a thin,  soup,  some  sort 
of  white  fish,  chicken,  or  a little  bird; 

I how  the  Emperor  William  is  passion- 
atelv  addicted  to  "huge  white  frank-. 
! furters,”  made  fresh  every  day  in  his 
I kitchen ; how  Carlos  of  Portugal  is  a 
simple  soul  with  a simple  taste  for 
roast  beef,  steak,  oysters,  Gru.vere 
cheese,  plain  gravies  and  sauces,  while 
King  George  of  Greece  prefers  maca- 
roni to  Spartan  broth  or  Athenian  owls. 
But  the  young  King  of  Spain,  ah,  the 
young  King  of  Spain!  He  eats  goats 
flesh  and  garlic.  No  wonder  his  court 
is  distinguished  by  its  hauteur.  He  re- 
minds ns  of  Maeamut,  the  once  re- 
nowned Sultan  described  by  Butler : 

••The  Prince  of  Cambay's  dally  food 
Is  asp.  and  basilisk,  and  toad, 

Which  makes  him  hare  so  strong  a breath 
Each  night  he  stinks  a queen  to  death. 

For  this  Maeamut  ate  poison  from 
bis  cradle,  and  when  he  wished  to  rid 
himself  of  a nobleman  he  had  him 
stripped,  then  he  spat  on  him,  and  the 
nobleman  curled  up  on  the  floor;  no 
queen  could  live  with  him  over  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  if  there  were  flies  on 
him  they  were  dead. 

This  article  shows  an  amazing  in- 
timacy with  the  private  life  of  anointed 
kings.  Is  the  writer  the  sworn  house 
friend  of  every  dweller  in  a palace,  or 
is  he  chummy  with  steward  and  cook ! 


Mr.  George  R,  Sims  said  the  other  day 
1 hat  he  no  more  believed  the  stories 
about  Canute,  Alfred,  Richard  and 
other  ancient  worthies  than  the  stories 
told  of  William  and  Nicholas  today. 
“Years  ago,”  adds  Mr.  Sims,  “I  used 
to  know  a man  who  lived  in  a neat  lit- 
tle flat  in  Bloomsbury.  He  earned  his 
living  by  making  up  little  stories  about 
foreign  potentates,  bon  mots  by  Bis- 
inarck,  and  extraordinary  sermons  by 
American  divines,  and  supplying  them 
to  the  press.”  But  in  all  ages  there 
has  been  gossip  about  royal  tastes  in 
cookery.  How  Suetonius  chuckles  as 
he  tells  of  what  the  Roman  emperors 
ate!  We  spoke  lately  of  how  melons, 
the  favorite  food  of  Frederick  the  Pa- 
cific, brought  him  to  the  tomb;  we  did 
not  then  state  that  this  taste  ran  in 
the  family,  for  his  son,  Maximilian  II., 
died  from  acute  indigestion,  brought  on 
from  a surfeit  of  melons.  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  also  immoderately  fond 
of  melons,  but  he  drank  copiously  of 
'the  wine  of  Arbois  to  correct  any 
resultiug  stomachic  disarrangement. 
Charlemagne  preferred  game  to  all 
other  sorts  of  food ; Frederick  the 
Great  preferred  polenta;  Paul  I.  of 
Russia,  pies  made  of  ducks’  livers. 
Compare  with  these  tastes  the  simplic-  ; 
ity  of  Schiller,  who  ate  ham  daily  be- 
cause he  liked  it;  of  Kant,  the  .great  j 
philosopher,  whose  dinner  consisted  of 
lentil  soup,  with  a pudding  of  bacon,  j 
or  of  dried  peas  and  pigs’  feet;  Napol- 
eon was  extravagantly  fond  of  coffee, 
but  he  was  satisfied  easily  with  a chop 
or  a fowl.  And  yet  the  “Roti  a Fim- 
peratrice”  dates  with  his  empire,  and 
as  this  dish  might  give  pleasure  to 
guests  expecting,  or  rather  prepared 
for,  a conventional  Back  Bay  dinner, 
we  give  the  recipe:  Take  the  fattest 
olive  to  be  found,  remove  the  pit  and 
stuff  in  anchovy;  then  put  the  olive 
in  a lark;  prepare  the  lark  carefully 
and  put  it  in  a fat  quail,  stuff  a par- 
tridge with  this  quail,  and  put  the 
partridge  into  a pheasant;  the  pheas- 
ant should  be  put  inside  a turkey,  and 
the  turkey  in  turn  should  be  entombed 
in  a sucking  pig;  roast  the  pig,  take  it 
from  the  spit,  and  serve;  the  true  epi- 
cure will  care  only  for  the  olive  buried 
in  so  many  coffins  of  eatable  flesh. 

Mr.  Sims’  doubt  haunts  us,  however. 
The  gentle  Francois  Coppee  saw  Vic- 
tor Hugo  putting  down  huge  pieces  of 
roast  meat,  drinking  vast  quantities  of 
undiluted  wine  and  dipping  quarters  of 
oranges  into  this  wine  and  swallowing 
them  eagerly.  There’s  an  eye  witness. 
But  who  sees  the  Kaiser  putting  down 
white  frankfurters  when  he  is  by  him- 
self in  awful  majesty;  and  who  can  sit 
anywhere  near  the  young  King  of 
Spain,  odorous  with  goat's  flesh  and 
garlic?  We  think  instinctively  of  Mr. 
Sims’  man  in  that  neat  little  flat  in 
Bloomsbury. 
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fire.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Kreisler  played 
with  great  gusto,  with  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  music  and  with  love  for  it. 

The  four  recitals  have  clearly  shown 
his  artistic  growth  since  he  last  visited 
America.  Ho  is  surely  to  be  named 
among  the  first  of  violinists  now  living. 
At  his  first  recital  he  was  more  than 
a great  violinist;  he  was  a rare  in- 
terpreter. for  there  was  more  thought 
of  the  music  as  interpreted  than  of  the 
man  that  stood  before  ' the  audience. 
Yesterday  the  hearer  was  conscious 
continually  of  the  presence  of  a most 
accomplished  player.  Delightful  and 
noble  as  the  performance  was,  it  was 
not  so  engrossing  that  the  hearer  forgot 
Mr.  Kreisler  and  his  violin  in  the 
thought  of  music,  which,  through  the 
contagious  imagination  of  the  player, 
expressed  the  hearer’s  own  feelings  and 
longings  though  hitherto  only  vaguely 
known,  which  raised  him  above  the 
petty  and  the  serious  vexations,  cares 
and  burdens  of  garish  or  routine  life. 

Mr.  de  Voto  accompanied  sympatheti- 
cally. 

SWEDISH  SQNGS^RENDERED. 

Popular  Vocal  Recital  in  Potter  Hall  by 
Miss  Marie  L.  Sundborg  and  Miss 
Louise  M.  Corbett. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Sundborg;,  soprano,  and 
'Miss  Louise  M.  Corbett,  contralto,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Dudley  T.  Fitts, 
gave  a song  recital  last  night  in  Potter 
Hall.  The  programme  included  duets 
by  Brahms,  Daniels  and  Delibes;  Miss 
Sundborg  sang  Hallstroem’s  “En  glad 
visa,”  Bengzon’s  “Ung  Elskov,”  Petter- 
son-Berger’s  "Til  Majdag,”  Dann- 
stroem’s  "Polska,”  Hugo  Wolfe’s  “Wey- 
las’  Song."  "Secrecy"  and  "On  the 
Leafy  Balcony,"  and  Kjerulf’s  *"Mit 
Hjerte  og  min  Lyre”  and  Groendahl’s 
"Til  mit  Hjertes  Dronning"  and  “Folke- 
vise.”  Miss  Corbett  sang  Leoncavallo’s 
"December  Nignt,"  Strauss’  "Allersee- 
len”  and  “Traum  chirch  die  Daemmcr- 
ung,”  two  old  English  songs,  Cbwen’s 
“Ask  Nothing  More,"  Eppinger’s  "Slum- 
ber Song,”  Chadwick’s  "Dear  Love"  and 
Slater’s  "May  Day." 

A glance  at  this  programme  will  show 
that  it  was  for  the  most  part  of  a popu- 
lar nature,  for  there  were  many  Swedes 
present  to  applaud  their  fair  country- 
woman. Miss  Sundborg,  who  has  an 
agreeable  voice,  was  happiest  in  the 
songs  of  her  native  tongue.  Those  in 
English  and  German  were  sung  with 
an  undeviating  amiaoility.  Both  Miss 
Sundborg  and  Miss  Corbett  have  much 
to  learn  in  matters  of  technique,  and 
they  might  also  study  with  advantage 
the  art  of  differentiation , in  emotion. 
The  singers  were  heartily  applauded. 


Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Voto,  gave  his  fourth  and 
l*^t  violin  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  There  was  a large  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  The  programme 
Included  Bach's  sonata  in  E major 
(Schumann’s  accompaniment),  Gluck’s 
“Melodle,”  prelude  and  allegro,  by  Pug- 
nani;  sarabande  and  allegro  by  Corelli, 
Tartini’s  variations  on  a theme  by  'Cor- 
elli, Bach’s  fugue  In  A minor  for  violin 
alone,  Dvorak's  Slav  dance  in  A major, 
Popper’s  “Elfentanz."  Wieniawski’s  po- 
lonaise. He  was  obliged  to  repeat  Tar- 
tini’s variations.  After  the  lugue  by- 
Bach,  he  played  the  delightful  “Chanson 
of  Louis  XIII.”  and  “Pavane"  by  Louis 
Couperin,  and  at  the  end  of  the  concert 
he  added  a “Song  Without.  Words,”  by 
Tschatkowsky,  and  Dvorak’s  “Humor- 
esque" to  the  programme. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  performance  was  on  a 
high  level  of  excellence  throughout.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  play- 
ing is  seldom  heard,  if  the  question  be 
only  of  purely  virtuoso  qualities,  and 
we  use  the  word  virtuoso  in  its  better 
sense.  The  prelude  and  allegro  by  Pug- 
nani  were  broadly  and  nobly  played; 
the  performance  of  Tartini’s  variations 
was  brilliant  in  the  extreme;  the  violin- 
ist is  always  happy  in  his  interpretation 
of  Bach,  and  the  modern  pieces  were 
e-iven  with  the  appropriate  sentiment  or 
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MR.  TAYLOR’S  RECITAL 

Mr.  Albert  Taylor,  ’cellist,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Felix  Fox,  pianist,  and  Miv  Carl 
Lamson,  accompanist,  gave  a recital 
last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Saint-Saens’  con- 
cento  in  A minor,  the  andante  from 
Hans  Sitt’s  concerto  in  A minor,  Ser- 
vais’  fantasia,  "O  -Cara  Memoria,”  and 
piano  pieces  by  MacDoweli,  Blumenfeld, 
Philipp.  Schumann  and  Liszt.  The  pro- 
gramme was  commendably  short;  al- 
though a little  late  in  beginning,  it 
lasted  hardly  more  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a Massachusetts  man. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  he  has 
studied  with  Mr.  Anton  Hekking  in  Ber- 
lin, and  he  has  just  returned  to  Boston, 
which  he  intends  to  make  his  home. 
Last  evening’s  recital  was  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  here.  Mr.  Taylor  seems 
to  be  a serious  student,  but  he  is  ob- 
viously still  a student.  He  has  ideas 
in  the  matter  of  reading,  and  a nat- 
ural instinct  for  phrasing;  but  his 
technic  is  not  yet  secure;  his  chief 
faults  are  in  tone  and  intonation. 
However,  there  were  good  moments 
in  his  work  last  evening.  Mr.  Fox's 
playing  is  familiar  to  Boston  con- 
certgoers.  He  has  a nice  technio, 
and  is  a thoughtful,  not  an  emotional, 
musician.  He  played  MacDowell's  pre- 
lude perhaps  better  than  anything  else, 
although  ail  the  pieces  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded. There  was  a good  sized  audi-. 
ence. 

MRS.  ALICE- CHASE  SMITH. 

Mrs.  Alice  -Chase  Smith,  soprano,  gave 
I a concert  last  night  at  Mr.  Preston’s 
studio  and  was  warmly  applauded.  She 
sang  songs  by  Lotti,  Arne,  Massenet, 
Godard,  Rotoh,  Barthe,  Giordani,  Go- 
mez. Her  voice  is  a pure  soprano,  which 
lends  itself  easily  to  simple  sentiment, 
dramatic  fervor  or  passages  of  bravura. 

APICIUS  AGAIN. 

The  Herald  published  on  the  evening 
of  Jan.  30  an  editorial  article  entitled 
“A  Fatal  Taste."  A correspondent  in 
Cambridge  writes  as  follows  with  ref- 
erence to  it: 

“Apropos  of  your  leading  editorial  in  : 
last  night’s  edition  of  The  Herald,  I 
beg  leave  to  venture  the  opinion  that, 
in  the  minds  of  a good  many  readers, 
accuracy  of  historical  statement  and 
correctness  even  in  classical  allusion  are 
things  altogether  commendable  in 
every-day  journalism.  The  remarks  in 
this  editorial  in  regard  to  Apicius,  the 
famous  gourmand,  are  interesting  and 
appropriate;  the  writer  has  chosen  a 
happy  illustration  ‘to  point  a moral  or 
adorn  a tale.’  But  for  all  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  represent  either  this  epicure, 
or  others  who  went  by  the  same  name, 
as  the  author  of  a culinary  work,  or, 
indeed,  of  anything  else  that  has  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  time.  For  a hu- 


man monstrosity  having  a stomach 
where  his  head  ought  to  be,  and  vice 
versa,  who  was  exactly  antipodal  to  the 
Emersonian  cede  of  ‘plain  living  and 
high  thinking’ — ability  to  have  com- 
posed anything  except  salads  and 
sauces  seems  highly  improbable.  As 
for  the  ‘Ars  culinaria,’  internal  evi- 
dence proves  it  to  be  a much  later 
■work,  the  pseudonym  of  ‘Apicius’  hav- 
ing been  adopted  probably  for  business 
reasons,  or  as  a sort  of  literary  trade- 
mark.” 

Macaulay’s  schoolboy  knows  that 
there  were  at  least  three  Romans  by 
the  name  of  Apicius  celebrated  for 
their  passionate  and  unreasonable  de- 
votion to  table  luxuries.  He  knows 
that  one  of  them  discovered  the  secret 
of  preserving  oysters  in  their  freshness, 
and  that  to  one  of  them,  Coelius  Api- 
eius,  or.  as  some  say,  Apicius  Coelius, 
is  attributed  the  treatise  on  cookery 
found  by  Albanus  Torinus  near  Mont- 
pellier in  1529,  and  published  by  him 
at  Basle  in  quarto  in  the  year  1541.  He 
also  knows  that  another  manuscript 
was  found  nearly  a hundred  years  be- 
fore by  Enoch  d’Ascoii,  which  bore  the 
name  “M.  Coeeilius  Apicius,”  and  that 
Yossius  thought  the  author,  Coeeilius, 
added  “Apicius”  because  he  wrote  con- 
cerning cookery.  He  also  knows  that 
there  has  been  dispute  about  the  au- 
thorship: some  insist  that  while  the 
manuscripts  were  very  old,  the  work 
could  not  have  been  written  by  any  one 
of  the  famous  three;  others,  as  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal,  Isidor  of  Seville, 
Isaac  Grangaeus,  Vossius,  Volaterran, 
Robert  Etienne,  are  firm  in  their  belief 
in  an  Apicius  as  the  author.  Whoever 
wrote  the  book,  it  is  known  to  the 
world  at  large  as  by  Apicius,  just  as 
the  delightful  reminiscences  of  Michael 
Kelly,  written  by  Theodore  Hook,  are 
always  referred  to  as  Kelly’s  remi- 
niscences. 

Is  our  correspondent  accurate  in  his 
quotation  of  the  title  of  the  alleged 
Apieian  work?  He  refers  to  it  as  “Ars 
culinaria.”  The  title  of  the  manu- 
script found  near  Montpellier  was  as 
follows:  “Caelii  (sic)  Apjitii  de  Re  Cuii- 
naria  Libri  X.”  But  the  title  of  the 
published  work  is  “Caelii  (sic)  Apicii  de 
opsoniis  et  Condimentis  sive  arte  Co- 
quina ria  lib  X.”  The  most  famous 
edition  was  annotated  by  Hummelber- 
gius.  The  edition  in  Gabriel  Peignot’s 
library  was  edited  by  Bernhold  and 
published  at  Lubeck  in  1791. 

EUSTACXA’S  ANSWER. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  succeeded  in  con- 
suming his  black  bean  soup  without 
damage  to  his  shirt  front  or  the  table- 
cloth. Highly  elated,  he  put  down  his 
spoon  and  said:  “Eustacia,  I think  you 
and  I had  better  wear  nightcaps.-’  His 
wife  answered:  “Whom  did  you  see 
at  the  club?”  The  insinuation  was 
more  than  unjust;  it  was  cruel,  for 
Mr.  Johnson  had  not  tarried  on  liis 
homeward  way  from  the  office.  Pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  interruption,  he 
again  lifted  up  his  voice:  “Now  that 
your  doctor  insists  on  having  so  much 
fresh  air  in  the  bedrooms  at  night  there 
is  a risk  of  catching  cold.  I don’t  know 
how  it  is  in  your  room,  but  in  mine  I 
might  as  well  he  sleeping  outdoors.  I 
was  reading  an  Arabian  Nights  story 
just  before  I went  to  bed,  and  I read 
how  the  prince,  Kamar  al-Zaman,  when 
he  was  ready  for  sleep  near,  a well, 
drew  off  his  bag-trousers  and  lay  down 
in  a shirt  of  delicate  stuff,  and  he  put 
on  a hendkerehief  of  azure  cloth,  and 
Burton  says  in  a note  that  easterns  are 
too  sensible  to  sleep  with  bodies  kept 
warm  by  bedding  and  heads  bared  to 
every  blast.  You  ought  to  read  the 
Arabian  Nights ; those  orientals  knew 
a tiling  or  two,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  long  as  you  are  so  influenced 
by  your  doctor  you  should  wear  a 
nightcap. 

“I  wonder  if  any  women  wear  night- 
caps now,”  Mr.  Johnson  continued.  “I 
asked  the  typewriter  at  the  office  if 
they  do,  and  she  said  she  once  knew 
a girl  who  wore  a silk  cap  every  night 
and  put  salt  inside  to  make  her  hair 
shiny  in  the  morning.  Then  she 
laughed,  and  when  I asked  her  what 


she  was  laughing  about  she  said  the 
girl  came  to  a bad  end;  she  eloped 
when  she  was  18  years  old,  and  was 
soon  afterward  divorced.  Then  she 
laughed  again.  I wonder  if  she  was 
guying  me;  she  is  generally  very  re- 
spectful. Then  she  said  her  grand- 
mother used  to  wear  a nightcap  and 
smoke  a clay  pipe.”  “At  the  same 
time?”  asked  Mrs.  Johnson. 

“I  don’t  think  you  would  look  badly, 

| Eustacia,  in  a nightcap.  John  Leech 
drew  girls  and  married  women  with 
nightcaps  for  Punch,  and  the  women 
were  mighty  pretty.  You  know,  the 
nightcaps  at  first  were  made  of  silk, 
gold-laced  and  embroidered.  Gilbert 
Talbot  caught  Queen  Elizabeth  walk- 
ing in  one  of  these  caps  in  the  tilt  yard, 
and  she  hit  him  on  the  head  and  told 
her  chamberlain  that  the  hoy  had 
caught  her  unready  and  in  her  r.ight- 
stuff,  but  I think  she  was  secretly 
lfleused.  From  all  I can  find  out  about 
her  at  the  Public  Library  she  must 
have  been  a gay  old  woman.  You  know 
there  was  a time  when  men  and  women 
wore  no  night  clothes,  and  in  the  days 
or,  rather,  the  nights,  of  Catherine  de 
Medici  there  were  coquettish  and  noble 
dames  who  used  only  sheets  of  black 
satin.”  Mr.  Johnson  was  silent  while 
he  helped  himself  to  cranberry.  His 
wife  was  thoughtful,  and  then  she 
spoke:  “They  must  have  been  blondes.” 
“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Mr.  John- 
son; “perhaps  brunettes  preferred  yel- 
low sheets,  hut  I know  that  in  old 
times  mourners  slept  in  black  silken 
sheets,  just  as  looking  glasses  and  pict- 
ures were  covered  with  black.  But 
those  French  women  were  a curious 
lot.  Think  of  it,  the  grande  made- 
moiselle changed  her  shirt  for  sleep, 
hut  as  she  had  very  few  shirts  her 
day-shift  was  washed  and  ironed  at 
night  and  her  night-shift  the  next  day. 
You  know,  perhaps,  that  a nightgown 
in  our  colonial  days  was  not  for  sleep- 
ing, it  was  a dressing  gown,  and  it  was 
worn  in  counting  rooms,  or  even  in  the 
street.  What  we  call  a nightgown  they 
called  a night-rail.  Many  persons  slept 
in  their  day  shirt,  just  as  many  men 
do  in  sleeping  ears.  These  old  night- 
gowns w ■»  sometimes  called  banians, 
and  I remember  reading” — Mrs.  John- 
son stifled  a yawn.  “Where  in  the 
Vo. -Id,  Herkimer,  did  you  find  all  this 
stuff?  Y’ou  promised  me,  and  Unde 
Chimes  .insisted  on  this  promise  before  ' 
he  would  allow  our  marriage,  that  you  ! 
would  pot  read  aloud  any  of  the  notes 
for  your  great  work.  ‘Man  as  a Social 
and  Political  Beast.’  By  the  way,  that 
first  volume  has  now  been  in  press  for 
two  years,  at  least.  And  here  you  are, 
talking  a chapter  to  me,  which  is 
worse.”  Mr.  Johnson  was  hurt.  “I 
didn’t  mean  to  bore  you;  hut  you  said 
the  other  day  I was  too  quiet  at  table, 
and  I really  think  you  should  wear  a 
nightcap.” 

“Herkimer,  you  can  wear  anything 
you  please,  though  you  already  look 
funny  enough  in  your  pyjamas;  but  I 
shall  not  wear  one.”  She  said  this 
quietly,  but  with  adamantine  convic- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  looked  at  her  a long 
time  and  then  answered  softly:  “Eus- 
tacia, you  would  be  adorable  in  any 
old  thing.” 
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Famous  Composer,  Orchestral  Con- 
ductor and  Pianist,  Appears  with 
Kneisel  Quartet  in  Performance 
of  His  Sextet, 


The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  its  fourth 
concert  last  night  in'  Potter  Hail.  Mr. 
Felix  Weingartner,  pianist,  and  Mr.  K. 
Keller,  double  bass,  assisted.  The  large 
audience  was  enthusiastic.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Brahms’  quartet  in  A 
minor,  op.  51,  No.  2;  the  second  and  third 
movements  from  Debussy’s  quart 
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column.  Chabeier  not  quite  a column. 
Gustave  Charpeutier  a little  over  half  a 
column  and  Dudley  Buck  over  a page. 

Marie  Brema  has  over  a co  dmn.  C ara 
Butt  has  nearly  .1  column.  Mr.  Bi>]>ham 
has  nearly  a column  and  a half.  Gillian 
Blau  veil*  has  over  a column,  and  a 
slider  bv  the  name  ot  Emma  Calve 
iiao  a ' few  lines  over  half  a column; 
Mr  Alfred  Herbert  Brewer  has  a tew 
lines  more  than  Gustave  Charpentier. 

In  this  first  volume  French  composers 
are  treated  Inadequately,  although  Mr. 
Hadow  makes  a brave  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  Berlioz.  Hut  what  is*  to  be 
said  of  Mr.  Hadow's  statement  that 
Berlioz’s  "best  sustained  work  Is  to  be 
found  In  his  vocal  compositions  ! This 
is  to  be  pul  by  the  side  <>1  Mi.  Macze- 
wski’s  ingenuous  remark  that  Max 
Bruch's  "real  field  is  concert  music  for 
1 orchestra  and  chorus;  he  is.  above  all. 
a master  of  melody  and  of  the  effective 
treatment  of  masses  of  sound.  These 
two  sides  of  his  artistic  activity,  so  to 
speak,  play  Into  em-h  others  hands, 
and  have  brought  him  deserved  suc- 
cess.” Am  Mr.  Baughan  said  not  long 
ago.  Bruch's  violin  concertos  are  the 
works  bv  which  he  is  famous,  and  vet  in 
this  dictionary  there  is  no  special  ref- 
erence  to  there.  • II  might  a modern 
French  musician  looking  over  tins  die- 
tlonary  echo  the  old  cry:  “Perfidious 
Albion  ” Even  in  the  more  elaborate 
article  on  Bruneau.  there  Is  no  allu- 
sion to  his  "Penthesilee”  (1892). 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  first  volume 
is  not  laid  out  on  any  broader  plan  than 
was  tile  original  edition.  The  musical 
world  is  still  surveyed  with  an  insular 
eye.  A smug  and  respectable  English 
doctor  of  music  is  more  to  the  editor 
than  some  presumably  revolutionary 
and  dangerous  Frenchman.  The  names 
o'1  American  composers  are  now  admit- 
ted- at  least,  there  arc  articles  about 
Jlrs.  Beach  and  Messrs.  Chadwick  and 
Buck,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  married  Miss  Blaine  is 
1 thoughtfully  recorded,  although  we  may 
all  burst  in  ignorance  concerning  the 
domestic  bliss  or  woe  of  many  other 

musicians  whose  names  are  here  .en- 
robed There  Is  no  aliusioit  to  Mi.  1 ■ c- 
' • onver-e  who  surely  as  a composer 

above  certain  Englishmen 


omenc";  vorsplft  and 

_ “Tristam  and  Isolde”: 

Handel’s  aria.  "Let  the  Bright  Sera- 
phim.” and  Gounod's  chorus.  “Unfold, 
ve  Portals/'  Mm©.  NorcllcA  will  be  the 
chief  soloist.  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer 
will  conduct.  Tickets  may  oe  obtained 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday.  Feb.  13. 

.tlr.  Ysaye  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  ills  performance  of  the  concertos 
bv  Salnt-Saens  and  Mozart,  which  he 
will  plav  on  Wednesday  night  and  in 
addition  to  these  works  he  will  Play 
Bruch's  Scottish  Fantasia.  Mr.  willy 
Hess,  who  has  had  much  experience  as 
V conductor  In  European  cities,  will  lead 
a large  orchestra  for  the  first  lime  in 
this  ciiv.  Xot  long  ago  he  conducted  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra in  Troy.  X.  Y . in  t lie  absence 
o'  Mr.  Gerickc.  and  with  great  success. 

- The  second  Pension  Fund  concert  of 
tlie  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will  be 
on  Sunday  night.  March  5.  Mine.  GadskL, 
will  be  tlie  soloist.  j 

The  programme  of  Mrs.  Beach  s ic- 
cital  01  Wednesday  night  at  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  will  include  Bach's  fan- 
tasia in  I'  minor.  Beethoven's  sonata  op. 

81  1 Mrs  Beach's  variations  on  Balkan 
themes  op.  C‘>  (MS.  first  time),  and  pieces 
by  Bucli,  Brahms,  Strauss,  Strauss- 
Beach  and  Chopin. 

the  series  of  16  pupils'  recitals  in 
Huntington  (’hntnb©r«3  HfllK  wliich  h«n  ©1 
fust  K completed  by  the  Faelted 
pianol'oi ; • school,  lias  been  very  suofl 
i-essfu!  Tae  works  performed  covered 
a Wide  range  of  classic  and  modern 
piano  music,  while  the  playbrs  rept'e-l 
sen  ted  all  stages  of  progress  irom  hist 
yea*  beginners  to  the  most  advanced 

v 'soitg  recital  will  he  given  in  Stein- 
eri  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon.  1-eb.  j 

JG  by  Miss  Jennie  Faure.  mezzo-soprano, 

and' Mr. . Kelley  Cole,  tenor,  of  New  | 

^Mr.  Frank  O'Brien  will  give  a piano  j 
recital  in  -Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  loth. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  a piano  re- ,, 
cital  in  Stelnert  Hall  on  Tuesday  after-  J 
noon.  Feb.  21.  . . i 

A concert  will  lie  given  by  tlie  city  or  , 
i Boston  at  St.  Alphonsus  Hall.  Smith 
I street.  Koxbury.  Tuesday  evening  at  8 l 
i o'clock.  The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  by 
; Auber  Langey.  Weber,  Herbert,  Wag-  I 
’ nor.  Gounod.  Miss  E Cecilia  V\  inter. 

contralto,  will  sing  songs  by  Saint-  ! 
' Saens.  Chadwick.  Nevin.  and  Mr.  Kan-  i 
H play  Vleuxtomp  s ballad  and 


hWeaha"«  tKdnte^'out  a few  inaecu-  i rich  will 

racics  and  omissions  D)‘Vl  ?e?u'  I P The  ciiv  of  Boston  will  tjivc  a concert 

disable.  It  should  be  sahi.  oh  the  oilier  . ine  Patrick's  School  Hall.  Mt.  Pleas- 

l5Sd  clearly*  e^S'd  intoniW;  1 ant  avenue.  Roxbury.  on .Thijwday  eveh- 


tion.  The  student  will  searcli  yamly 
elscwhere  for  certain  facts  contained 
within  this  volume.  The  »f"cral 

will  find  both  entertainment  and  in 

At  ruction,  although  he  may  we'l  won 

if  ho  has  lieard  niueit  musk,  at  ( 

rie  of  the  critical  views  and  opinions.  man. 
nere  arc  25  full-pug  portraits  and  fi 
ustratlons.  Why  a pint-. all  of  Mm  ■ 
Caradorl-.tllan.  and  not  one  of  Angelh ;a 
(TiCatalani.  who  was  by  far  tae  more - d- 
IHlustrlous  singer?  Is  t<  hec  ui'-e  the  fot 
jSmer  sa.tg  the  solo  soprano  part  at  t.. 

• Sifiisl  perform, :nco  of  “Elijah.  at  m> 
^■Birmingham  festival?  But  Mcndelssonn 
Wdirt  not  like  her— in  fact,  he  wrote 
if  peevishly  about  her. 

Tlie  American  contributor*  are  Mossis 
' H -E.  Krehblei  of  th-  New  York  Trib- 
une and  Mr.  Richard  Atdrii  . of  lh« 

New  York  Timer,  men  well  equipped  ok 
l the  laborious  and  not  r !i ogethjjr  agree- 
a'vle  task,  for  on  them  will  fall  the  a- 
t digr.ation  of  sensitive  Am  -ricana  who 
* think  themselves  worthy  of  admittance 
; to  the  company.  . . _ 

The  book  is  well  printed,  but  tlie  bind 


in°-  at  8 "o'clock.  The  orchestral' pieces- 
will  be  by  Weber.  Tellam,  Thome,  Verdi. 
Doppler.  Gounod.  Mr.  Michael  J.  Dwyer 
will  sing  an  aria  from  “Carmen  ‘ and  a 
song  bv  Bischoff,  and  Mr.  ■ rank  Eaton, 
flutist,’  will  play  a piece  by  Demersse- 


FRANZ  VON  VECSEY. 

The  young  violinist,  Franz  von  Vecsey. 
will  play  here  in  Symphony  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  the  14tli  inst.  and  the  after- 
noon of  the  18th.  Wherever  the  lad  has 
appeared  in  this  country  he  has  sur- 
prised and  delighted  his  audiences  as  in 
the  European  capitals  in  widen  ne  has 
niaved  His  concert  repertory  includes 
concertos  by  Wieniawski.  Vieux  temps. 
Tschaikowsky.  Mendelssohn,  P aganiui. 
Spoln-  and  Beethoven.  Bachs  'Cha- 
conne." -Air,”  "Prelude,"  G minor. 
Adagio,  D minor  fugue;  Vieuxlemps 


ing  is 
fled. 


FUUIV  i — v*  • ii  •/  ■ * - , . , 

•onventionally  ilorld  and  undigni- 


. LOCAL. 

Juon,  whose  pi-mo  trio  i 
will  be  played  for  the  first 
ton  by  the  Adamowslvi  trio 
yon  at  tlie  Sunday  Chamber  can- 
vas born  at  Moscow  Feb.  Li.  1872. 
udied  for  five  years  at  t H 


Mine.  Maiicliesl  arui  with  Duvernoyj 

and  in  Bdst-  Miss  R vs  or  this  city- 
studied  Hie  piano  with  Leschetitzki.  and 
she  itas  been  [haying  In  western  cities.  | 
Miss  Kldridg  is  a very  young  pianist 
who»e  preeoeSonsness  has  excited  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Hekking  is  known  here  not 
only  as  a 'cello  virtuoso  ol  great  Euro- 
pean reputation;  lie  was  the  solo  cellist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  me 
seasons  of  '89-9U  and  '90-91. 

The  d<- itli  of  Miss  Marion  Bate  is 
deeply  regretted  by  many.  Her  voice 
was  one  of  unusual  beauty;  it  was  rlcnv  , 
emotional,  and  at  the  same  time  brill-  . 
hint.  Her  musical  taste  was  fine  and  , 
pure,  and  such  was  her  love  for  music  . 
that  she  struggled  bravely,  without 
complain:,  against  the  disease  of  which  j| 
she  died.  She  sang  in  public  until  neat  , 
her  premature  and  lamented  ending.  ( 

Mr  Chadwick's  overture  "Euterpe  , 
and  Mr.  Converse's  orchestral  romance  | 
"Undymlon's  Narrative"  were  performed  : 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  orchestra.  | 
Air.  Stock  conductor.  Jan.  28.  i 

Ysaye  and  d'Albert  served  up  a.  very 
pretty  series  of  contrasts  when  they  ap- 
peared in  their  two  ring  concert  on 
Tuesday  night.  Ysaye  is  tall  and  portly 
of  figure.  He  has  long,  oily  hair,  and 
his  dark  face  seems  to  shine  with  some- 
thing more  moist  than  good  nature.  His 
port  in  conducting  is  upright  and  solid. 
His  beat  is  angular,  and  lie  has  a cer- 
tain sharp  twitch  of  the  elbow  that 
makes  his  baton  appear  to  swish 
through  tlie  air  much  more  viciously 
than  it  reallv  docs.  D'Albert  is  very 
short,  and  by  no  means  thick.  He  lias  a 
high  forehead  and  an  ample  supply  ot 
shining  pale,  unconcealed  by  hair.  His 
lace  is  dry  and  pale,  and  he  looks  gen- 
! era  11  v like  a piece  of  human  crust  bo- 
I side  the  juicy  A' save.  He  conducts  with 
I indefinite,  sweeping  undulations  ol  he 
, baton  and  a continual  swaying  of  the 
! body,  wliich  at  times  conveys  the  lm- 
| presslon  that  h - is  about  to  topple  over. 

I —New  York  Sun.  Jan.  29.. 

II  \Im-.  Esslpoft  played  lately  in  St. 
Petersburg  Urn  first  piano  concerto  ot 

I Edward  MacDowell. 

TONE  AND  LESCHETITZKI. 

' The  Herald  has  frequently  called  at- 
tention this  season  in  its  reviews  of  per- 
formances by  pianists  to  tlie  import- 
ance of  tone,  both  in  song  passages  and 
in  bravura.  We  do  not  insist  that  tone 
is  of  itself  everything,  but  it  is  of  great 
Importance,  it  is  indispensable,  and  there 
has  been  a tendency  of  late  years  to 
undervalue  it. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  in  an  article 
published  two  weeks  ago  discussed  this 
question. in  an  incisive  manner.  It  may 
be  said  by  way  of  introduction  that 
some  call  Ihemselves  pupils  of  Lebchc- 
iit7ki  when  their  knowledge  of  ms 
"method”  is  derived  only  from  the  in- 
struction of  certain  ones  in  Vienna  who 
are  supposed  to  prepare  a pupil  fot 
lessons  with  "the  master.  It  is  w™y 
fall-  to  hold  Leschetltzki  responsible  for 
all  the  musical  offences  committed  in 
iiis  name.  But  let  us  listen  to  Mr. 

H"Mme °Oiga  Samaroff.  the  pianist  who 
appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Is,  according 
I to  the  information  furnished  to  this 
wrltei  an  exponent  ot  the  teaching  ot 
Leschetitzki.  Other  authorities  how- 
ever, say  that  she  never  studied  with 
that  distinguished  master.  However, 
that  matters  little.  Certain  features  of 
her  playing  are  characteristic  of  the 
performances  of  pupils  of  Leschetltzki 
who  have  just  come  fresh  from  his 
pianist  factory. 

"All  of  these  ambitious  young  creatures 
arc  provided  with  a brittle  glassy  tone, 
which  makes  the  beautiful  cantilena, 
called  singing  on  the  keyboard,  almost 


this 


Cl 


Ballade  and  Polonaj se  aud  ■ ’ ; 

Wieniawski  s 'alee  *.aP>  ‘ - anrl 

fantasie.  'Scuvenir  df  Mc.cn^,.  ^ 

inazurka;  Pagcinim  s , ‘ concert 

A minor  .variation^,  and  Baz_ 

etude.  1 artini  s rrille  d , S.;rasate-s 

?-&n2?wHse.?V  and  many  other  effec-  ea  t.ee.  ^Td  by  | 

,iv’-  smaller  pieces.  Yon  \ ecsey  will  be  ^ "U  nianBts  thoroughly  acquainted 
assisted  in  bis.  Boston  .concert.  vby  Al_ 


Wrvatory  of  that  city;  ' 
krirrtaly.  composition  v i. 
^Arensky.  In  1S9I  I: 
V’here  he  studied  wl 
he  went  to  Baku  on 
ne  teacher  of  them; 
torv  there,  blit  ):e 


.ill-,  with 
ith  Tanr  ii  ft  and 
went  to  Berlin. 
Bargiel.  In  1S3J 
•Pitta  sen  to 


tl 

IHIVweuried  of  the 

, life"  and  retitrneii  to  Berlin,  -•vii’-re  lie 
now  lives.  The  Liszt  wtlp-tr.'.um  was 
| given  to  him  in  the  fall  ot  t«>i-  •J'.-; 

1 year.-  In  recognition  oi  his  mlc  n- 
f 1 as  composed  a symphony.  > 
pieces,  op.  12.  "Satyrs  and  N : 
on  18,  etc.  This  trio  was  p.ay.  . a t • 
Ifeth  festival  of  the  Allgeir.ei  ie  pent  Ee 
t Alu-ik’o  rein  at  Krefeld  (June 
1 luoa  Ins  translated  into  GerniHO  Mo- 
l ci**  t Tachalkcwi'sky'B  fife  of  his  brother 


Mr. 
a r-'oi 

aftorn 
bert’s 
I Saens. 


He 


ir 


kki'ig  'cedist.  will  give 
1 ill  steinert  Hall  on  Monday 
n Feb.  18.  He  will  play  il'.M- 
om-erto.  a concerto  by  Saint- 
f-uit-i-ia  by  Servals.  an  air  by 
x»iva.  a m-iody  by  Massenet.  Paganini's 
flPerpeturJ  Motion/’  , . . 

The  Lonnrv  Club  will  pbiy  at  *-:**'.  •/•" 

, entil  Sunday  Chamber  concert  !»  uu,e 

I erine:  Hull  Fob.  12.  _ 

it1  \ festival  eon  cert  under  Hie  auspices 
t Of  the  Am.  l i.  .11  Guild  £e 

vfnnrlnllnists  onil  Guitnr1st>  win 
given  in  Jordan  Hall  Wednesday  even- 
ing  March  29.  The  Boston  Meal  t lub.  I 
I afngl oi m Mandolin  orchestra.  Uuis!nK_.  . 

na?t*°,-ind*^T?0orcl'r<ItRie^ofa20o’lmandu-  | 

llns.  bajos  and  suiturs.  accompanied  ; 
by  organ,  will  be  led  by  Messrs.  H.  I. 
iMpII  find  G.  J*-  lADsiflj.  , 

Among  the  attractive  features  of  the  ■ 

• midwinter  concert  of  the  Handel  and 
H-  vdn  Society,  at  Symphony-  Hall,  on  , 
| onnd  iv  evening,  the  19th.  are  Rapliael.  , 
Choral  work  bv  Fritz  Volbucii  (first 
I America);  Prof.,,  John  ! 

! k Paine's  "Hymn  of  the  West,  per- 
I formed  at  the  opening  of  the  St.  Louis 
I exposition,  but  wnich  has  neVM  wen 
heard  b'-  the  eastern  public  no  b P T 

! 

Lki  refrain  ZisoZncludeZ  Chadwick's  over- 


1892. 
Dvorak  carm 
director  of  th 
Music. 

The  Cecili? 
In  Boston 


Ut  or  tin'  question.  , 

ers  and  pianists  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  many  Leschetitzki  pupils  that  they 
show  a great  variety  of  style  in  touch. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  they  prooably 
acquire  the  new  features  after  they 
have  escaped  from  the  guardianship  of 
the  teacher.  , 

“Certainly  the  most  melting  and  lus- 
cious piano  tone  of  this  time  is  that  of 
Mr  Paderewski,  who  studied  with  Les- 
chetitzki. But  there  is  his  own  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  he  long  ago 
tlirew  over  the  doctrines  of  the  eminent 
instructor.  Leschetitzki  himself  had  one 
of  the  hardest  and  coldest  touches  that 
ever  froze  the  blood  out  of  piano  music, 
and  the  force  of  his  example  probably 
is  stronger  than  his  preachments. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  any  teacher 
would  deliberately  inculcate  such  a hard 
toucli  as  the  leading  exponents  of  the 
Leschetitzkv  method  display.  If.  how- 
■Cormance  in  tlie  ever,  this  excellent  old  man  does  pur-  . 
by  the’ Church  Choral  posrly  Impart  the  glass  finger  to  lus  | 

George  - .so.  i ))Upils  then  he  ought  to  be  drummed 

all  P qii"  is  tone.  The  faeihts  w hicn 
enables  a pianist  to  c£m- 

to  execute  all  sorts  ut  d.fflcuu  opm 
bl nations  of  notes  is  not  the  last  ana 


fred  EIshTan  Of  t|1^chwSdpram.0ysaolo°Pt' 
tra  and  Vnr  the  Yon  Vecsey 

conci/ts1  ^-Sl/open1  at  Symphony  Hall 
tomorrow  rnorniiiS. 

THE  CECILIA. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  assisted  by  Mrs.  j 
,v  Moss.  Miss  Hussey.  Messrs.  A an 
Yorx  and  Merrill,  and  an  orchestra.  Mr.  j 
p 1 1 a-ig  conductor,  will  give  its  - 1 | 

ond  concert  . Tuesday  night  In  Sym- 
r,;.un;.  Hall,  when  Dvorak's  "Requiem 

performed  JforPVhe  « /s^' 

; afeam- 

1 the  honorary  degree  of  p-t  ... 

1 bridge.  The  first  performanc* 

I United  Stot 
l Society,  a: 


19.  The  Pa  I P Mai  1 Gazette  said  of  him: 

"In  his  so  doing  he  showed  liimseif 
lo  he.  as  always,  the  possessor  of  great 
and  significant  talent  with  somewhat 
or  :•  jcininiiH'  touch.  qtbor  words,  he 
i.»  ; his  intervals  in  which  he  may  bj* 
said  to  run  quite  in  wrong  tempo,-  which 
means  nothing  vei  y much  in,  his  intei - 
mctaticn.  but  at  the  -a me  time  makes 
of  his  composer  something  almost  up- 
reeognizable  by  reason  ol  the  skeleton 
aporeelation.  in  which  lie  shows  Bec- 
tlioven  absolutclv  at  his  highest  point, 
making  one  admire  the  enormous*  niu 
Meinn  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  played  his 
Beethoven  in  the  right  and  best  consid- 
ere'd  manner:  he  was  quiu  apprecu.ttve 
even  if  Is  can  scarcely  he  said  to  he  a 
Iketlioven  master.  Beethoven  has- been 
called,  even  by  critics  generallyln  the 
right  dreary  in  his  later  works.  Ml. 
Bauer,  wc  fear,  inclines  to  Permit  liis 
audience  to  allow  such  a 
he  fu'.fil'.ed.  Coming  to  this  pianists 
• rcall'  good  work,  in  M.  Ravel  s Jew. 
d'eau'  he  was  capital.  He  plaYed  with 
a delicious  sense  ot  lightness,  with 
which  he  gave  an  atmosphere  to  the 
pianoforte  In  so  curious  and  so  personal 
;i  manner  that  he  combined  his  own  ptr 
so’Xy  m conjunction  with  the  person-  ] 
alltv  of  a great  master  in  a very  extra 
ordinary  and  very  artistic  manner.  Mr. 
Hauer  is  so  excellent  a player  that  ve 
are  rather  of  opinion  that  his  single 
and  simple  feeling  toward  art . has.  .as^a 
matter  of  fact,  somewhat  withdrawn 
him  from  many  great  achlevements_frt 
tlie  world.  That  he  is  wonderfully  con- 
scientious. that  he  possesses ; an i extra- 
ordinarily fine  technique,  «»  matters 
which  cannot  be  contradicted.  Atr- 
Bauer  perhaps,  requires  just  a final  ac- 
crmplislirncnl.  a more  complete  thought- 
fulness. before  lie  takes  rank  among  th, 
highest  Interpreters  of  ills  own  P.^/’jfv 
'•ion  .That  lie  will  do  this  is-  practically 
a matter  of  course.  Alany  men.  many 
bovs.  and  many  a child  has  had  to  pass  , 
through  the  same  stage;  but  Mr  .Ra  tier 
needs  only  a very  short  time  before  he 
Cualns  the  point  which  he  desires  to 

' ' Nor  was  Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily 
v-s  wholly  pleased.  He  wrote  in  the 
News  ot  Jan.  20:  “Mr.  Bauer  is  a pianist 
t int  ilizing  to  the  critic.  He  opens  all 
kind's  of  questions  as  to.  the  precise 
quality-  that  makes  one  artist  sreat  and 
another  something  less  than  great.  His 
technique  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and 
it  is  real  technique,  inasmuch  as  it  Is  al 
ways  subordinated  to  the  interpretation 
lie  has  in  hand.  He  does  not  try  to  as 
tonfsh  you  by  the  force  of  his  playing, 
nor  does  he  strive  to  amaze  you  by  ab- 
surd rapidity  of  execution— a favorite 
device  of  a pianist  who  is  not  an  artist. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a natural 
strait/of  the  virtuoso  in  his  composition 
—natural  because,  after  all,  human  be- 
ings always  have  delighted  an^  always 
will  delight  in  doing  the  impossible  with 
ease  And  we  delight  to  hear  or  see 
tiiem  attempt  it,  whether  it  he  in  a c°'i- 
jurhig  trick,  in  playing  the  piano  or  vio- 
lin. or  in  singing  some  absurd 
I music  of  the  old  days.  But  Ml.  Bauer 
] ■liwavs  keeps  his  virtuosity  within  the 
limits  of  a sound  and  thoughtful  inter- 
ni-etation.  He  has,  a very  eclectic  tem- 
perament. and  can  enter  int® 
of  Beethoven  on  Schumann  and  at  the 
1 same  time  show  thorough  wderstanding 
i of  Chopin  or  the  modern  French  school. 
Perhaps  ids  fault  is  that  he  is  too  ^ 
verse,  and  that  necessarily  he  is  oblUed 
j to  keep  outside  the  music  he  plays.  1 bus 
! l did  not  care  for  his  idea  of  Lhopin  s 
; polonaise  in  E flat  minoi,  nor  of  the 
I Ballade  in  G minor;  they  were  too  cut 
and  dried,  and  were  wanting  in  mystery 
I —altogether  too  logical  a view  of  Cho- 
i pill  But  nothing  could  have  "been  more 
noble  and  di^ifled  .than  his  reading  of 
i Beethoven's  32  variations  tn  C minor, 
and  the  interpretation  of  Schumanns 
great  Fantasia  was  a fine  piece  of  "'Otic 
Perhaps  he  made  the  contrasts  a trifle 
Too  marked,  and  his  sentiment  ap- 
proached perilously  near  to  sentimental- 

; + put  that  may  be  the  right  reading. 

But  Mr.  Bauer  is  tantalizing,  because 
with  all  his  gifts  he  cannot  tear  dow-n 
li  e barrier  between  his  mind  and  mine- 
It  may  be  my  fault,  but  I was  again 
conscious  of  the  barrier  at  the  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
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PERSONAL. 

rr  ■ H'  : aid  publishes  today  portraits 
r \;r«  M--v  Hlssem  de  Moss.  Miss 
Florence  D ngiey.  Miss  Frances  Bock 
v ridge  nd  Mr-  An^on 

Hekk  Pg.  Mrs.  de  Moss  ot  New  Fork 
,vii;  he  the  solo  soprano  at  the  Cecma 
concert  on  Tuesday  night.  I-Ier  singing 
‘a,  th*  last  Apollo  concert,  where  -she 
was  called  on  suddenly,  gave  much 
pleasure.  She  was  the  solo  -oprano  a 
the  last  Worcester  festival.  Miss  D ng 
lav  soprano,  who  will  gtv  •'  ‘'ecltal  ‘xt 
TullerleS  on  Thursday  afternoon,  is 
J'lSUf  Mr.  Frank  fr  Dingley.  J 
editor  of  'he  Lewiston  Jouii 


niquo.  and  the  one  witnoui  " „ 

unfinished  and  unequal  to  the 

pretation  of  the  greatest  music.  ■, 
— Th.  a me  law  applies  to  all  musu^ 
performances.  A clarinetist  who  can 
plav  rapid  scales  and  limits 

'ff’^T/nnoTaLso  mak/bis 

instrument  sing  vyith  tlic  true  dramaui, 
soprano  voice  of  tne  °rc!'.f.!ltr?lltise  0f  a 
or  dirniir  di  its  tones  like  those  of  a 
human  throat.  ...  a 

“Even  a flute  player  fails  f he  has  a 
poor  tone.  To  the  violinist  it  is.  afi^m 

Schumann.'  

MR.  BAU5R  IN  LONDON. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  the  first  ot 
gh®;  three  piano  recitals  in  I-ondon  on  Jan. 


AN  ENGLISH  BOAST. 

[The  Referee  (London),  Jan.  1.1 
It  is  probable  that  as  a nation  we  do 
not  realize  the  extraordinary  progress 
we  have  made  of  late  years,  or  the 
high  position  we  really  hold  in  the 
musical  world.  John  Bull  seems  to  have 
an  unlimited  opinion  of  his  ability  to  pro- 
duce better  than  any  other  nation  every- 
thing lie  can  see  or  touch;  but  when 
it  comes  to  music,  its  elusive  nature 
apparently  causes  him  to  doubt  whether 
any  of  his  countrymen  can  produce  it 
par  excellence.  In  painting,  In  sculpt- 
ure he  is  confident,  but  in  music  he  is 
only  convinced  when  foreigners  praise. 
The  consequences  have  been  most  dis- 
astrous, hut  brighter  times  are  coming— 
have  indeed  come— for  any  artist  who 
has  exceptional  ability  will  find  that 
being  British  born  is  now  a passport  to 
favor  instead  of.  as  in  olden  days,  a 
barrier.  This  is  so  much  appreciated  by 
foreigners  that  many  are  claiming  to 
he  British  by  reason  of  their— or  their 
parents— having  long  resided  with  us. 

In  one  particular  we  can  claim  abso- 
lute  superiority — i.  e.,  the  ability  to  read 
at  sight  and  the  quick  comprehension 
of  our  orchestral  players.  As  I write, 
there  lies  before  me  a copy  of  the  Glas- 
gow Herald,  containing  a letter  from 
Herr  Steinbaeb  to  Dr.  Cowen,  written  m 
eulogistic  terms  of  the  Glasgow  orches- 
tra and  this  only  echoes  what  has  been 
said  by  Dr.  Richter  and  leading  Con- 
tinental conductors.  This  position  is 
not  likely  to  be  lost  by  the  younger 
generation  of  players  being  trained  at 
our  big  schools  of  music,  for  the  present 
system  of  scholarships  is  sweeping  up 
the  musical  talent  of  the  country,  and 
the  results  are  seen  in  the  high  artistic 
position  now  held  by  such  vocalists  as  | 


lias  studi' 


Xew  York.  11 


(with. 


Mmes.  Agnes  Nictiojls.  Klrkby  iAtnn. 
Clara  Butt,  nnil  Muriel  Foster". 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  tvhlch 
British  singers  should  seriously  eohsldrr. 
that  is  their  being  generous  to  British 
composers.  Vocalists  ar.e  keenly'  "alive 
to  the  difficulties  of  securing  engage- 
ments, but  few  of  them  show  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  needs  of  recognition  of 
compatriot  writers,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  when  they  do  include  a few 
English  songs  in  their  recitals,  they 
place  them  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme. and  almost  invariably  give  the 
most  advantageous  position’  to  foreign 
composers.  Italian  and  French  may  b. 
more  gratoful  to  sing  than  English,  but 
English  .is  more  vocal  than  Germa,ri,  and 
if  it  be  well  pronounced  it  will  <>e 
found  to  lend  itself  to  shadings  of 
tone-color.  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  comparatively  few  young  vocalists 
of  the  gentler  sex  earn  sing  English 
songs  well,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  high-class  English  songs  are 
avoided,  or  are  placed  where  they  arc 
least  likely  to  be'  heard,  by  the  critics. 
Tn  the  new  year  I hope  to  be  convinced 
that  niv  supposition  is  wrong,  and  at 
any  rate  I trust  to  sex?  the  example  set 
by.  Miss  Adeia  Verne  and  51.  Mark 
Hafpbourg.  who  make  a point  of  search- 
ing- for  compositions  by  British  com- 
posers. followed  by  vocalists. 

AT  RANDOM. 

■ There  are  a few  songs  against  the  con- 
stant reproduction  of  which  a humorous 
jprotest  might  occasionally  be  made. 
We  have  now  and  then,  for  example, 


should  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Williams  for  j 
a most  visible  Increase  in  her  banking  j 
account:  but.  to  speak  with  all  serious-  | 
ness,  it  really  does  not  matter  to  the  j 
man  in  the  street  whether  Mrs.  Will-  i 
lams  did  or  did  not  influence  Miss  Pal- 
mer’s affairs  so  completely  as  they  are 
described  in  this  small  autobiography. 

In  reading  a book  like  this  one  is  per-  | 
Mutually  reminded  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  s 
delightful  line: 

‘A  wandering  minstrel  I.  a thing  of  shreds  and 
patches.’ 

For,  indeed,  this  book  is  nothing  more 
than  a conglomeration  of  shreds  and 
Ipatches,  with  words  of  little  meaning  to 
the  general  public.  We  do  not  wish  to 
pass  any  very  harsh  .judgment  upon 
Miss  Palmer’s  recollections,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  realize 
| how  small  is  the  value  of  such  reminis- 
cences to  the  general,  who  neither  know 
nor  care,  unless  a point  of  view  be  pre- 
sented in  a fine  literary  style,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  some  few  greatbiog 
raphies  for  the  enjoyment  of  absolute 
strangers.  Dinner-table  talk,  when  men 
beyond  one’s  own  years  recount  their  . 
experience  of  thegreat  men  of  the  world 
is,  no  doubt,  very’  amusing;  but  this  is 
simply  dinner-table  talk,  like  the  broken 
meats  which  have  served  their  pur- 
poses.” 


GRAND  OPERA. 


The  Conried  Metropolitan  Company  to 
Be  Heard  in  a Series  of  Fine  Bills 
at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


the  leadePfthin  t>v  some- or  the ^gTe.TbKt 
musical  directors  in  the  United  States, 
the  public  concerts  given  by  them  were 
the  finest  known  in  Boston.  After  manv 
years  of  public  singing,  the  Orpheus 
retired  from  the  public  attention.  Now 
thi3  society  has  come  again  before  the 
music-loving  element  and  admirers  of 
German  song,  and  with  a chorus  of  50 
men,  an  exceptionally  fine  concert  has 
be.  n arranged.  The  programme  will  In- 
elude  wach*  auf,  du  schoene  Trau- 
io  i;m,  ’ by  w.  Gericko;  ‘'Dei-  Heini  von 
©icier,  by  F.  Heim;  “In  der  Marien- 
larche,  by  C.  Loewe;  “Ueber’a  Jalir 
meln  Schatz,  ’ by  W.  Handwerg;  “Der 
Kaefer  und  die  Blume,”  by  VV.  Veit; 
“Das  Lied  vom  Rheinwein,"  by  C.  Zoll- 
ner;  ’Frueblingsnetz."  by  C.  Goldmark, 
accompanied  by  a horn  quartet,  and 
tm  Bonn  tag  auf  der  Aim,”  by  Til. 
Koschat,  a waltz  idyll,  with  piano  and 
church  chimes.  Messrs.  Hackebartli 
Heim,  Lorbeer  and  Schumann,  the  horri 
quartet  of  the  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
Mr.  Heboriein,  ’cellist,  also  of  the  Svm- 
nliony  orchestra,  will  assist,  as  will 
Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Chicltering  Hail.  3:30  P.  M.  Sixth 
Sunday  Chamber  Concert.  Adaninwski  Trio 
(Mine.  Szuniowska.  Messrs.  T.  ami  .1.  Ad:tn,i- 
otvskii ; Paul  .Tuou's  Trio  op.  IT  (first  time); 
Romance  for  ‘cello.  Arensky  tfirsi  timel,  Fltz- 
eilhagen's  gavotte.  No.  3.  for  'cello;  Chopin's 
Nocturne  in  c minor,  impromptu  in  F sharp 
major.  Polonaise  In  U sharp  minor;  Romanza 
for  violin,  Beethoven,  Scene  de  Czardas  for 
violin.  Hubay.  Andante  and  Scherzo  from 
Goldmark's  K minor  Trio. 


suggested  that  Goring  Thomas’  “O 
Vision  Entrancing"  has  been  really 
(overdone  on  the  concert  platform  in  re- 
cent times.  It  is  true  that  the  sor.g 
lias  popular  charms;  but  there  are  so  j 
many  songs,  English  as  well  as  popular,  i 
that  might  take  its  place  that  we  con-  j 
fess  to  looking  upon  it  as  a veritable  j 
bugbear.  We  have  already  spoken  about  h 
the  prornenade  concerts;  yet  even  that  : 
remarkably  up-to-date  institution  has  j 
not  been  freed  from  the  shackles  of  this 
famous  song.  If  we  are  going  to  he  j 
popular,  why  not  go  back  to  some  of  the  j 
admirable  tunes  of  the  breezy  humorist,  j 
and  the  splendid  example  of  pluck,  en-  j 
ergy,  and  skill  in  tune  of  such  a man,  | 
say,  as  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Russell?  | 
But  thereby  hangs  a tale.  Each  genera- 
tion likes  its  own  popular  songs,  and  it  | 
takes  a long  time  to  make  the  wheel  I 
turn  full  circle.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
time  may  come— of  course  we  speak  I 
quite  apart  from  the  really  good  Work  [ 
of  today— when  the  hearty,  sincere,  free 
and  honest  woi'k  of  a past  generation 
may.  either  in  person  or  disguise,  turn 
out  the  sfbkly  sentimental  period  which  1 
has  come  into  the  temporary  possession 
of  the.  singer  who  is  not  overgifted  with 
brains.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

For  our  own  part,  we.  are  not.  par- 
ticularly interested  in  national  opera.  | 
It  has  . been  the  bad  habit  in  painting, 
in  music  and  in  all  the  arts,  to  separate 
everything  into  schools  by  merely  ap- 
pealing to  one’s  sentiment  of  time. 
Whistler  taught  us  this  lesson  so  com- 
pletely and  so  absolutely  that  there  is 
no  further  argument  possible  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  National  opera  is  a 
phrase-  which  undoubtedly  appeals  to 
one’s  patriotic  instincts,  but  the  essen- 
tial thought  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
that  children  are  born  into  the  world 
in  England,  France,  Russia,  Germany 
or  Italy,  who  will  complete  the  central 
idea  of  the  situation;  therefore,  it 
seems  to  us  that  a clamor  for  national 
opera  has  no  reasonable  basis  for  its 
appeal.  If,  for  example.  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  were  suddenly  to  turn  his  enor- 
mous genius  toward  the  production  of 
a great  operatic  work;  if  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  would  alight  upon  a stirring  li- 
bretto, and  thereby  desert  his  oratorio 
work,  one  might  easily  speak  about  a 
national  opera.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
England  has  not  produced  a great 
writer  of  music-drama  since  the  day 
when  Henry  Purcell  was  debarred  from 
entering  his  own  house  in  a snow  storm  I 
because  his  wife  had  chosen  to  think 
that  he  had- been  too  long  away  from 
his  family  hearth— surely  the  greatest 
crime  ever  perpetrated  in  history.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


A PLEASANT  ROAST. 

"Musical  Recollections,”  by  Bessie 
Palmer,  was  thus  pleasantly  reviewed 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 


“It  is  always  amusing  and  interesting 
to  hear  the  outpourings  of  one  who  has 
met  many  people  in  her  time,  and  who 
has  from  the  musical  world  been  able  to 
cull  many  memories  of  people  who  lin- 
ger in  the  mind,  not  only  as  great  men 
and  women  who  have  passed  away,  but 
also  as  names  with  which  many  living 


people  are  still  able  to  make  compari- 
sons. Unfortunately.  Miss  Palmer  looks 
backward  on  her  own  career  from  a. 
strangely  uplifted  point  of  view,  and 
writes  as  though  she  were  historically 
an  important  part  of  the  great  musical 
world  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  It  is  true  that  she  was 
constantly  in  association  with  the  great 
men  of  that  day,  but  she  evidently  "finds 
it  impossible  to  separate  herself  from 
such  greatness,  and  she  calmly  writes 
some  300  pages  of  gossip,  in  which  she 
centres  among  that  generation’s  galaxy 
of  talent,  as  on  a summer  night  the 
moon  is  centred  among  the  galaxy  of 
stars  that  crowd  around  her.  Miss 
Palmer,  indeed,  when  we  come  to  look 
through  her  book  carefully,  has  not 
very  much  to  say  ahout  her  long  life. 
She  had  a friend  called  ‘Sadie,’  who  fig- 
ures in  her  pages  as  a sort  of  heroine, 
and  apparently  died  (to  the  extreme  dis- 
tress of  her  circle)  long  before  her  ap- 
pointed time.  But  the  real  and  trans- 
cendent heroine  of  the  book  is,  without 
doubt,  one  Mrs.  Williams,  for  from  that 
excellent  lady,  of  whose  existence  we 
have  never  heard  before,  5Iiss  Palmer 
inherited  a small  fortune,  about  which 
she  is  never  tired  of  speaking.  No  doubt 
it  is  quite  right.  that  Miss,  Palmer 


Tlie  annual  engagement  of  the  Conried 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  will  begin 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Monday  even- 
ing, yiarch  6.  It  will  be  restricted  to 
a single  week,  of  eight  performances, 
including  Thursday  and  Saturday  mat- 
inees. ill’.  Conried  will  present,  with 
the  casts  as  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  with  the  same  elaborate  set- 
tings. all  those  operas  which  received 
indorsement  this  season  at  the  hands  of 
the  New  York  public. 

The  list  of  artists  include  Mmes.  Nor- 
diea,  Sembrirh,  Alten  (a  newcomer), 
Fr.e.mstad,  Homer.  De  Macchi,  "Walker, 
and  Messrs.  Caruso,  Dippel,  BurgsLalier, 
Gorilz,  Giraldoni,  Journet,  Blass  51  ue li- 
ma tin,  Plancon,  Reiss,  Rossi,  Saleza, 
Scotti  and  Van  Rooy. 

The  greatest  interest  naturally  cen- 
tres in  “Parsifal,’’  which  will  be  pre- 
sented in  manner  identical  with  that  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  This 
necessarily  entails  extensive  alterations 
in  the  Boston  Theatre  stage,  a fact 
which  Mr.  Conried  has  taken  into  due 
consideration.  Ho  . will  himself  direct 
and  supervise  the  work.  and.  to  insure 
its  accomplishment,  intends  to  bring  the 
entire  force  of  stage  hands — carpenter?? 
electricians  and  property  men— from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  Boston. 
This  opera  will  have  two  performances 
here— one  on  Tuesday  evening  and  the 
other  on  Thursday  afternoon.  There 
will  be  no  Wednesday  matinee. 

“Lucia  di  L-ammermoor”  is  announced 
for  the  opening  bill  for  51onday  even- 
ing, March  G.  It  introduces  the  world- 
famous  tenor,  Caruso,  and  Mme.  Sem- 
brech  in  the  leading  parts.  In  “Parsi- 
fal” we  are  to  have  Nordica,  Burgstaller 
and  Van  Rooy,  for  Tuesday  evening, 
and  for  Thursday  afternoon  Fremstad, 
Burgstaller  and  Van  Rooy.  Mme.  De 
5Iacchi  and  Mr.  Dippel  will  appear  in 
the  first  half  of  the  double  bill.  “Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,”  Wednesday  evening, 
and  Miss  Alten,  with  Caruso  and  Scotti, 
in  “Pagliacci.”  “Die  Fledermaus"  will 
be  the  bill  for  Thursday  evening,  with 
Mme.  Sembrich,  Miss  Alien  and  Mr. 
Dippel.  while  for  Friday  evening  “Gto- 
eonda”  is  the  opera  with  cast  of  Nordica. 
Homer.  Walker.  Caruso.  Giraldoni  and 
Plancon.  The  opera  for  Saturday  after-, 
noon  will  be  “Les  Huguenots,"  with 
Sembrich,  De  Macchi,  Saleza,  Scotti  and 
Plancon,  and  that  for  Saturday  even- 
ing, “Die  Meistersinger,”  wJth  Miss 
Alten  and  Mmes,  Homer,  5Iessrs.  Dip- 
pel.  Goritz  and  Van  Rooy. 

The  scale  of  prices  for  season  tickets, 

according  to  the  circular  announcement 
of  Manager  McCarty  of  the  Boston. 
Theatre  to  season  ticket  holders,  is  as 
follows:  For  the  entire  eight  perform- 

ances,^ orchestra  and  first  two  rows  in 
balcony,  $50;  orchestra  circle,  $44;  dress 
circle  (last  four  rows  in  balcony),  $28, 
and  family  circle.  $19.  For  seven  per- 
formances only  (including  either  per- 
formance of  “Parsifal”),  the  price  is 
$40  for  orchestra  and  first  two  rows  in 
balcony.  $27  for  orchestra  circle.  $23  for 
dress  circle  and  $15.50  for  family  circle. 

Preference  in  location  will  be  given 
to  subscribers  for  the  entire  series  of 
eight  performances. 

Applications  for  season  tickets  may 
now  be  sent  (inclosing  check  to  the  Bos- 
der  of  Lawrence  McCarty)  to  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  and  the  seats  will  he  allot- 
ted according  as  the  orders  are  received. 
This  season  subscription  sale  is  by  let- 
ter only  and  will  close  Saturday,  Feb. 
18.  The  Boston  Theatre  box  office  will 
be  open  for  the  public  sale  of  season 
tickets  from  9 A.  M.  to  6 P.  M.  on  Tues- 
day. Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Feb.  21, 
22  and  23. 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  single  seats 
will  be  open  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  at.  9 

A.  M.  % 

©RPHEUS  CONCERT. 

The  announcement  that  the  . Orpheus 
Musical  Society  would  give  a public  con- 
cert on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  10,  in  Jor- 
dan Hall,  in  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  has  aroused  a deep  in- 
terest among  the  lovers  of  German 
songs.  Representative  songs  will  be 
sung  by  the  chorus  of  50  male 
voices,  under  the  leadership  of  Karl 
Kaufmann.  The  Orpheus,  in  past  years, 
was  famed  for  its  concerts,  and  was  the 
first  singing  society  to  introduce  the 
tour-part  male  chorus  in  New  England. 
Fifty  years  ago.  when  tills  society  was 
started,  the  fame  of  the  Orpheus  spread 
throughout  the  country,  and  this  chorus 
gave  concerts  in  various  cities.  Under 


MONDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8 r.  M.  Fourth  con- 
! cert  of  tiio  Boston  Symphony  Quartet.  Mo- 
zart's (pianet  in  F major  (K.  590);  Beetho- 
ven's tl'io  in  B flat.  op.  97;  Brahms’  nuin- 
ti-t  in  F minor,  op.  34.  Mr.  Kugen  <1' Albert 
will  be  the  pianist. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall,  S P.  M.  Second 
concert  of  the  Ueeiiia  Society.  Dir.  UaDg,  con- 
ductor. Dvorak’s  “Retuiiem.”  Solo  singers: 
Mrs.  Mary  Hlssem  de  Moss,  .Miss  Adah 
Hussey.  Mr.  Theo  Van  Yorx,  Mr.  L.  B. 
Merrill. 

WEDNESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  S P.  M.  Mr. 
Ysaye’s  concert,  with  an  orchestra  of  65,  led 
by  Mr.  Willy  Hess  (his  first  appearance  here 
at(  u conductor).  Mr.  Ysaye  will  play  Saint 
Sams*  concerto  No."  3 in  B minor,  Mozart’s 
concerto  .in  E flat  and  Bruch's  Scottish  Fan- 
tasia. The  orchestra  will  play  Beethoven's 
overture  to  “Egmont”  and  the  Scherzo  from 
'Mendelssohn’s  “’Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
music. 

Steinert  Hail.  8 I”.  M.  Concert  of  Scan- 
dinavian music  for  the  lienefit  of  the  Danish 
Lutheran  Church.  Mrs.  Mathilde  Ward,  so- 
prnno,  will  sing  songs  by  .1.  P.  E.  Hartmann, 
Glieg,  Sjoegren.  Gade,  Hornemann.  Mrs. 
Crawford  Folsom,  contralto,  will  sing  songs 
by  Helse  am!  Grieg,  and  there  will  he  duets 
by  Gade  and  Hoi  nemann.  Mrs.  Christine 
Mackle,  pianist,  nnd  Mr.  Hakon  Schmedes, 
violinist,  will  play  Grieg's  sonata  in  C minor, 
and  Mr.  Schmedcs  will  play  Neruda’s  “.Slav 
Cradle  Song"  and  his  own  Romance. 

Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  S I’.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  .Mrs.  II.  II.  A.  Beach  for  the 
Faelton  Pianoforte  School. 

’THURSDAY  The  Tuileries,  3 P.  M.  Recital 
j by  Miss  Florence  Ding  ley.  lyric  soprano. 

Steinert  Hall.  S:15  P.  M.  Piano  recital  by 
Miss  Frances  Rock.  Mendelssohn's  Prelude 
; ami  Fugue  in  F minor.  Weber’s  “Perpetual 
Motion.’’  Schumann's  “Fascliingsschwnnk  ans 
Wien."  Rubinstein's  Barcarolle  in  G minor 
and  Polonaise.  Melody  by  Paderewski.  Sere- 
nade by  Leschetltzki,  Liszt’s  Etude  in  D flat 
major.  Moszkowski’s  Waltz,  op.  34,  No.  I. 
(FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Fifteenth 
J Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
I Orchestra.  Mr.  Gerieke  conductor.  Overture 
! to  “The,  Marriage  of  Figaro”;  Bruch's  Sere- 
i nade  for’ violin  and  orchestra  (first  time— Miss 
J Marie  Nichols,  violinist);  R.  Strauss'  Rondo, 
j “Till  EulenspiegsT’ ; Cesar  Franck’s  Sym- 
( phony  in  D minor. 

Steinert  Hall.  S r.  M.  Plano  recital  by 
Miss  Alice  Goodall  Eldridge,  who  will  play 
Scarlatti’s  Pastorale  in  E and  Capriccio. 
Brahm’s  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a theme  of 
Handel.  R.  Strauss’  "Tvaeumerei,”  and 
Leschetltzki’s  Barcarolle  in  A flat.  Mrs. 
Edith  McGregor  Woods,  contralto,  will  sing 
four  songs  by  Mrs.  Edith  Noyes  Porter;  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Osgood,  bass,  will  sing  an  aria. 
“Matho’s  Appeal  to  Salaminbo.’’  and  two 
songs  by  Mrs.  Porter.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  I.. 
Malm  will  play  violin  pieces  by  Mrs.  Porter. 
Mrs.  Porter  will  be  the  pianist. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Fifteenth  ! 
Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

0 J" 

SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  Adamowski  Trio  Plays  Juon’s  Trio, 
Op.  17,  for  the  First  Time  Here, 
in  Chickering  Hall. 

The  sixth  Sunday  chamber  concert 
occurred  yesterday  afternoon  at  Chick- 
ering Hall.  The  programme  was  fur- 
1 nislicd  by  the  Adamowski  Trio  (Mme. 
Szumowski,  Messrs.  Timothee  and 
Josef  Adamowski).  and  consisted  of 
Paul  Juon's  Trio,  op.  17,  the  andante 
and  scherzo  from  Goldmark's  E minor 
Trio,  and  groups  of  solo  pieces  for 
piano,  violin  and  'cello.. 

The  trio  by  Juon  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time.  The  composer,  born  at 
Moscow  in  1872.  now  lives  in  Berlin.  Hi 
studied  five  -years  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  he  then  went  to  Berlin 
to  study  with  Bargiel.  For  a short  time 
i (1896-97)  he  taught  composition  at  the 
" Conservatory  of  Baku  on  the  Caspian 
sea.  He  has  written  a symphony  and 
other  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  mu- 
sic. piano  pieces,  etc.  This  trio  un- 
placed at.  a festival  of  the  German  Mu- 
sic Societies  at  Krefeld  in  Julie,  1902. 
It  is  in  three  movements,  which  an 
rather  concise.  In  the  first,  an  allegro, 
the  ’cello  opens  almost,  immediately 
( with  the  chief  theme,  a warm  and  flow- 
ing melody,  which  is  then  taken  up 
by  the  violin.  The  second  theme,  of  a. 

I roguish  nature,  is  announced  by  the 
violin,  and  it  is  repeated  canonically, 
i The  contrapuntal  facility  of  Juon  i. 

} shown  in  the  development.  The  second 
movement  is  an  adagio  ir.  song  form 
The  theme  is  sung'  by  the  violin,  which 
afterward  accompanies  in  a masterly 
manner  the  'cello,  which  takes  up  tin 
1 strain.  A'  subsidiary  theme  is  given  to 
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d on  three  themc-s  announced  r 
tiv'  ly  by  piano  violin  and  ’ceiio 
c performance  of  the  trio  was  an 
ed;  the  melodious  second  movemc 
virea  to  fflve  the  most  pleasure.  Ai 
r feature  of  the  programme  was 
'ance  by  Arensky  for  the  ’cell 
ed  here  for  the  first  time.  The  tv 
ements  from  Goldmark’s  trio  wi  i 
with  admirable  smoothness  at 
f-  The  solo  groups  were  ali  plea 
Mme.  Szumowski’.s  performance  < 
pieces  by  Chopin  was  graceD 
Charming.  All  the  musicians  wei 
ruded  with  enthusiasm,  and  thei 
encores. 

3 next  concert  (the  first  of  the  sri 
senes)  will  take  place  next  Sin 
and  will  be  given  by  the  Lon-* 


ANTE-NUPTIAL  CONTRACTS. 


Young  or  old  men  and  women  con- 
templating matrimony  should  read  dili- 
gently the  newspapers;  not  that  they 
should  follow  the  specific  advice  given 
to  the  newly  married,  but  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  at 
least  by  watching  the  tragi-comedy  of 
married  life  how  agreements  made  be- 
fore tbe  wedding  day  often  mar  domes- 
tic happiness  if  they  are  scrupulously 
carried  out. 

Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Germaine  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Germaine,  it  appears,  is  a hatter, 
but  without  tlie  madness  that  tradition 
ascribes  to  the  calling.  He  and  his 
wife  have  four  rooms — two  for  them- 
selves and  two  for  canaries,  which  Mr. 
Germaine  raises  for  sale.  He  argues,  , 
no  doubt,  that,  although  men  may  get  ! 
along  with  old  hats,  women  must  have 
songbirds.  Mrs.  Germaine  complained, 
a day  or  two  ago,  in  court  that  her 
husband  is  in  the  habit  of  beating  her. 
He  answered  that  she  does  not  feed  the 
canaries,  although  lie  told  her  when  he 
married  her  that  one  of  her  duties 
should  be  to  care  for  the  birds.  She 
declined  to  answer  the  charge  and  also 
to  receive  the  punishment.  It  seems  to  ! 
us  that  a grown  jtan  should  not  he  ex- 
pected to  look  after  bird  food — seeds  1 
and  bits  of  apple  and  all  that.  He  may 
water  window  ferns  without  a loss  of 
personal  dignity,  but  it  is  a woman’s 
duty  to  see  to  the  birds.  A man  may  be 
expected, perhaps,  to  provide  birds  iu  his 
courting  days  when  he  lacks  judgment, 
and  also  to  provide  the  appropriate 
bottles,  but  we  do  not  like  to  think  of 
him  fussing  about  a cage,  anxious 
about  fresh  water  and  cuttle-bone, 
chirping  foolishly  to  the  prisoners.  And 
; see  how  reasonable  Mr.  Germaine  is  in 
the  matter.  He  agrees  to  stop  beating 
his  wife,  but  his  wife  does  not  agree  to 
tend  the  birds. 

Across  the  Atlantic  comes  the  news  ' 

] that  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  who 
; has  for  a long  time  had  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  in  restraining 
charge,  is  now  betrothed  to  a tall,  dark, 
handsome  woman  of  about  28  years, 
and  therefore  about  forty  years  younger 
than  her  intended  husband.  If  she 
marries  him,  she  will  soon  be  his  nurse, 
and  a prudent  man  engages  one  that  is 
good  looking,  of  such  striking  beauty 
that  his  dimmed  eyes  are  charmed  and 
solaced.  “It  is  understood  that  as  a j 
condition  of  the  marriage  Mr.  Swin-  i 
burne  is  to  continue  to  reside  with  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton.”  A fatal  mistake  for  J 
the  young  woman.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  j 
by  profession  a poet,  a most  accom- 
plished poet,  the  last  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish line,  and,  as  some  think,  the  great 
poet  of  the  Victorian  era,  although  his 
earlier  verses  shocked  the  late  Queen.  j 
Poets,  as  one  of  their  own  number  has 
said,  are  an  irritable  race.  The  great- 
er a poet  the  more  irritable  be  must 
be.  When  Mrs.  Watts-Dunton  has 
charge  of  the  housekeeping,  there  may 
be  accidents.  The  tea  may  be  weak, 
the  toast  far  this  side  of  perfection, 
the  damson  tart  a failure.  We  hear 
Mr.  Swinburne  saying:  “Theodore, 

things  used  to  be  different.  Why  did 
you  bring  that  woman  into  our  house?” 
And  Mr.  Swinburne  has  au  incredibly 
rich  vocabulary  of  abuse — witness  his 
diatribes  in  prose  against  the  unfortu- 
nates who  do  not  share  his  opinions  on 
literary  matters.  Or  if  Mr.  Swinburne 
be  amiably  inclined,  he  may  bore  Mrs. 
Watts-Dunton  by  reading  his  manu- 
script poems  to  her  iu  bis  high-pitched  j 
and  elocutionary  voice.  Worse  still—  ! > 
he  may  address  heu  with  a pointedly  \ 
an'orous  addressv*jTseventy-fiv§t  verses,  j 


Antenuptial  agreements  are  always 
i.o  be  carefully  considered:  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  be  avoided.  The  man  and 
the  "woman  three  years  after  marriage 
are  not  the  ones  physically  and  mental, 
ly  that  made  the  contracts  and  thus 
i gave  hostages  to  happiness. 


HER  EAST  APPEARANCE. 

There  have  been  strange  and  also  pic- 
turesque hangings  of  women  in  England. 
Many  know  the  ending  of  Mrs.  Turner, 
who  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overburv.  She 
bad  ingeniously  invented,  or,  as  some 
say,  imported  from  France,  yellow 
starch,  and,  therefore.  Lord  Coke,  with 
a grim  sense  of  humor,  commanded  that 
she  should  be  banged  "in  her  yellow 
Tinny  RufT  and  Cuff.”  She  dressed  the 
part  as  for  a holiday  : "Iler  face  was 

highly  rouged,  aud  she  wore  a cobweb 
lawn  ruff,  yellow  starched.”  The  hang- 
man put  on  yellow  bands  and  cuffs  to 
be  iu  harmony.  She  had  provided  her- 
self with  a black  silk  ribbon,  and  he 
tied  her  hands  with  it,  and  he  put  a 
black  veil  over  her  face.  She  died 
quietly,  aud  yellow  starch  was  no  longer 
in  fashion.  There  were  bine  starch 
women  aud  goose  green  starch  women, 
but  yellow  brought  to  the  mind  the 
thought  of  Mrs.  Turner.  About  sixty 
years  afterward,  in  ttiTT.  a woman  and 
a little  dog  ten  inches  high  were  hanged 
on  Tyburn  Tree,  side  by  side,  as  accom- 
plices— “a  hideous  prospect,”  as  an  old 
chronicler  remarked. 

There  were  witches  hanged — as  Eliza- 
beth Clarke,  to  whom  the  devil  hail  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a proper  gentle- 
man with  a laced  band  ; Rebecca  Weste, 
who  confessed  that  the  devil  had  ap- 
proached her  in  the  shnpe  of  a dog, 
kissed  her — he  was  as  cold  as  clay — and 
promised  to  marry  her;  one  who  stoutly 
denied  that  she  had  ridden  over  an  arm 
of  the  sea  on  a cow  ; the  poor  wretches 
in  whose  case  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  I 

Rrowne  was  called  as  an  expert  for  the 
government ; and  others. 

But  perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
inngiug  was  that  of  Mary  Bland.v, 
[fspinster  and  parricide.  She  fell  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  one  Cransloun. 
although  "his  shape  was  in  no  ways 
genteel,  his  legs  clumsy,  and  he  had 
nothing  iu  the  least  elegaut  in  his  man- 
ner"; he  was  stupid. dissipated. poverty- 

stricken.  and  he  had  a wife  and  child, 
lie  persuaded  her  to  give  her  fathei 
arsenic,  for  he  had  heard  that  old 
Blandy  was  very  rich.  Mary  gave  her 
father  such  tremendous  doses  that  his 
teeth  dropped  out,  and  she  then  called 
him  with  horrid  oaths  ‘‘a  toothless  old 
rogue.”  The  father  was  told  his  daugh- 
ter was  trying  to  kill  him.  lie  remarked 
only  this  : "Poor  lovesick  girl  ! What 

will  not  a woman  do  for  the  man  she 
loves.”  This  mild  philosopher  finally 
ijj  died,  and  the  daughter  was  tried  in 
| 1752.  The  trial  lasted  only  twelve 
J hours,  for  there  were  no  experts  sum- 
* moned.  either  physicians  or  judges  of 
» handwriting.  The  prisoner  was  de- 
scribed by  a contemporary  as  "sedate 
■ and  composed,  without  levity  or  de- 
fection." The  jury  consulted  for  five 
j minutes  in  the  box  and  returned  n ver- 
F diet  of  guilty.  To  the  last  she  professed 
V her  ignorance,  and  there  were  some  who 
"1  believed  her  and  denied  her  guilt,  but 
r the  majority  thought  with  Horace  Wal- 
' | pole : “As  if  a woman  who  would  not 

|stick  at  parricide  would  scruple  a lie.” 
^ There  were  pan  oblets  for  and  against 
■ ' her.  At  last  she  was  hanged.  She  wore 
r a black  bombazine  short  sack  and  petti- 
' - coat,  with  a white  handkerchief  drawn 
f over  her  face.  Her  hands  were  tied 
l together  with  a black  ribbon.  She  said 
| to  the  executioner  and  his  merry  men  : 

I j “Gentlemen,  don’t  hang  me  high  for  the 
1 sake  of  decency,”  and  so  her  feet  almost 
|j  touched  the  ground.  When  she  mounted 
■1  * the  ladder  she  exclaimed  : "I  am  afraid 

01  I shall  fall.”  She  said  for  the  last 
r]  time  that  she  was  innocent.  About 
I ! 5000  saw  her  hanged  ; “many  of  whom. 

j and  particularly  several  gentlemen  of 
I i the  university,  were  observed  to  shed 
il|  tears.”  This  was  the  end  of  the  “gen- 

peel,  agreeable,  sprightly,  sensible”  Miss 
blandy.  Walpole  admitted  and  admired 


Tier  courage  and  also  moralized:  “We 

have  made  a law  for  immediate  execu- 
tion on  conviction  of  murder;  it  will 
appear  extraordinary  to  me  if  it  has  any 
effect,  for  I can’t  help  believing  that  the 
terrible  part  of  death  must  be  the  prep- 
aration for  it.” 

Hanging  naturally  brings  with  it  the 
thought  of  reprieves.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary instance  we  remember  was  that 
of  a man  sentenced  to  death  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  who  had  a wen  on  his  throat. 
The  wen  weighed  between  thirty  and 
forty  pounds,  and  there  was  a protest 
made  by  surgeons,  who  obtained  his 
pardon.  .Tohu  Hunter  removed  the 
wen,  and  inasmuch  as  the  criminal’s 
offence  had  been  of  a minor  nature — for 
offences  that  now  seem  light  to  us  were 
then  capital— he  was  taken  into  Hun- 
ter’s service,  and  he  used  to  exhibit  his 
own  wen  in  his  master's  museum. 

The  clothes  of  persons  hanged  were 
given  to  the  hangman,  and  Alice  Morse 
Earle  tells  of  a poor  New  England  girl 
who  went  to  the  scaffold  in  her  shabbiest 
dress  and  twitted  the  executioner  be- 
cause he  would  get  only  a poor  suit. 
"The  last  woman  hanged  in  Massachu- 
setts wore  a white  satin  gown,  which  I 
expect  the  sheriff’s  daughter  much 
revelled  in  the  following  winter  at  danc- 
ing parties.” 

Irn  i H a r 


frankly  expressed  with 
tlu  noble  simplicity  tn 


The 


music  is  

that  characterize' 
it.  Tlu  song  is  sung  with  emotion,  the 
bravura  is  brilliantly  musical,  and  when 


Beethoven  is  In  holiday  mood  and  shout- 
ing from  mere  high  spirits  and  Joy  in 
life  there  is  no  attempt  to  represent 
him  In  cither  guise.  The  salient  points 
are  not  overaccentuated,  the  subordi- 
nate- details  are  beautiful  and  in  the 
background.  ..... 

Througnout  this  trio  Mr.  d Albert 
showed  a fine  sense  of  proportion;  he 
was  neither  unduly  assertive  nor  incon- 
gruously poetic,  it  was  an  admirable 
performance.  His  colleagues  were  well 
disposed,  and  strove  successfully  in 
friendly  rivalry  to  set  forth  the  charm 
and  the  strength  of  the  music. 

The  quartet  by  Haydn  was  played 
with  much  spirit,  and  the  andante  and 
the  menuetto  in  which  Haydp  <*it 
Haydned  himself  gave  special  pleasure. 

It  was  perhaps  a mistake  to  give  two 
such  serious  and  long  works  as  the 
trio  and  the  quintet  In  one  concert.  If  it 
was  really  necessary  to  play  the  two 
the  quartet  served  as  an  excellent  and 
contrasting  -intermezzo.  The  piano  lid 
was  raised  for  the  quintet,  the  strings 
were  well  In  front,  there  was  a call  for 
intensity,  and  piano  and  strings  en- 
tered on  the  formidable  task. 

There  were  the  players  well  equipped, 
ready  to  do  full  justice.  Unfortunately, 
the  music  Itself  Is  not  In  Brahms’  most 
interesting  manner.  The  sooner  it's 
over,  tho  sooner  to  sleep;  but  there  arc 
some  who  are  tempted  to  sleep  before 
the  (Inal  allegro  non  troppo.  That  fata' 
“not  too  much"  of  Brahms'!  It  leads 
confirmed  devotees  to  play  any  honest 
straightforward  allegro  of  another  com- 
poser at  too  slow  a pace.  It  Is  a good 
thing,  no  doubt,  to  hear  occasionally  u 
work  bv  Brahms— "tna  non  troppo.” 

Th"  fifth  concert  of  the  series  will  be 
on  March  6. 


Furthermore,  the  poets,  from  Quarles 
with  his  “steel-digesting  bird,'”to  Cow- 
per  w ith  his 


•The  ostrich,  silliest  .of  the  feathered  kind. 
And  formed  of  God  without  a parent's  mind" 


Symphony  Quartet  Gives  Its  Fourth 
Concert  in  Jordan  H?.IJ — Pianist 
Plays  Selections  from  Beethoven 
and  Brahms. 


The  Boston  Symphony  quartet,  with  | 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eugen  d’Albert, 
pianist,  gave  its  fourth  concert  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  an 
appreciative  audience  of  good  size.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  Beethoven  3 
trio  in  B fiat  major,  op.  97;  Haydn's 
quartet  In  I>  minor,  op.  76.  No.  2; 
Brahms’  quintet  in  F minor,  op.  34. 

The  Impression  made  |jy  Mr.  d'Albcrt 
with  his  own  concerto  at  the  Symphony 
concert  last  Saturday  evening  was  not 
unlike  that  made  by  an  express  train 
at  full  speed.  The  hearer  was  the  vil- 
lage.boy  on  the  backyard  fence,  await- 
ing nervously  the  passing.  Rush,  roar 
and  dust,  and  the  train  was  out  «f 
sight.  The  train  had  indisputable  tech- 
nic; It  got  there;  but  the  technic  was 
not  characterized  by  finesse  or  subtlety 
The  boy  held  firmly  on  to  the  fence  | 
rail  and  when  the  track  was  cleat 
thought  cheerfully  of  something  else. 

East  evening  the  audience  had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Mr.  d'Albcrt  in 
chamber  music,  the  first  opportunity 
as  we  remember,  given  in  this  city 
The  stage  had  been  boxed,  apparently 
fur  the  occasion,  to  concentrate  th 
sonority.  The  result  was  unsatisfac- 
tory In  the  trio,  for  the  sound  seemed 
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piano  Ud  was  aown  uul  u Jv 

whether  this  had  much  to  do  with  th 
matter.)  Nevertheless,  the  perform 
a nee  was  excellent  and  impressive  in 
many  ways.  A „ * - 

Mr.  d* Albert  did  rot  write  the  finale 
so  cannot  be  held  responsible  101 
the  inherent  conventionalism  and  uUJ 
ness  of  the  music.  Even  In  the  final 
it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  him.  borne 
years  ago  lie  played  here  Beethoven  s 
concerto  in  G major— not  with  the  Siytn- 
phony  orchestra— and  his  Interpretation 
of  the  romantic  slow  movement  has 
ever  since  haunted  those  who  heard  U. 

When  ho  was  last  in  Boston  he  gave  a: 
m<  morahl.>  performance  of  Beethoven  s | 
fifth  conce  rto  East  evening  he  showed 
that  he  was  on  e'qually  Intimate  term' 
with  Beethoven,  the-  composer  of  Cham- 1 
ber  music.  We  all  hear  much  about 
"the  true  spirit"  of  tills  composer;  we 
are  told  that  this  pianist  docs  not  pla.> 
in  the  spirit  and  that  one  does. 

If  you  should  ask,  "Pray,  what  is  the’ 
precise  spirit  of  Beethoven?"  theanswer 
would  not  be  a full  explanation,  ne 
doubt  whether  Beethoven  himself  ever 
played  one  of  his  compositions  twice  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner.  No  pianist 
of  moods  and  imagination  can  play  in 
such  an  academic  fashion.  One  asso- 
ciates. however,  with  tho  name  Bee- 
thoven infinite  tenderness,  profound  or 
lofty  thought,  grotesque  humor,  tltanu 
longing,  passion,  despair.  The  planu 
who  establishes  any  one  of  these  moods 
who  awakens  in  the  »Mrer  beaut  if  ue 
serene  or  solemn  thoughts  without  hi.' 
own  disturbing  interposition,  may  b- 
said  to  appreciate,  feel,  reproduce  tru- 
sentiments  or  the  emotions  of  Bee- 

tlHV  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  d’ Albert  is 
one  of  the  few  great  Interpreters  of 
this  composer,  if  he  is  not  the  greatest 
When  he  plays  this  music  lie  is  neither 
cautiously  reverent  nor  arrogantly  bold. 


A DOUBTFUL  BIRD. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
(he  ostrich  farm  in  California.  'The 
farm  at  Nanterre,  France,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  late  Francisque  Sar- 
<:ey,  who,  on  a vacation  from  the  thea- 
tre. visited  the  ostriches  aud  sang  the 
praise  of  the  bird  in  a feuilleton,  the  bird 
whose  features  he  declared  to  be  gold, 
its  flesh  manna,  and  one  of  its  eggs 
enough  for  an  omelette.  What  Bret 
Harte  said  of  the  Australian  emu  may 
be  said  of  the  ostrich  : 

“Old  saws  and  gimlets 

Its  appetite  whets. 

Like  the  world-famous  bark  of  Peru.’’ 

Yet  this  diet  leads  to  a post-mortem 
toothsome  roast.  Sarce.v  deserihed  the 
ostrich  in  France  as  living  peaceably  iu 
the  meadows  with  the  ox  and  the  horse, 
and  laying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  eggs 
a year.  This  is  contrary  to  the  old 
opinion  that  the  ostrich  has  a natural 
hatred  of  the  horse,  and  is  “so  contrary! 
lo  him  that  he  may  not  see  the  horse 
without  fear  ; and  if  a horse  comeagaiust 
him,  he  raiseth  up  his  wings,  as  it  were, 
against  his  enemy  and  compelleth  the 
horse  to  flee  with  beating  of  his  wings.” 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  reassuring  news 
from  the  West,  a prudent  New  England 
farmer  will  hesitate  liefore  he  stocks  his 
farm  with  ostriches.  He  will  first  ex- 
periment with  herons  raised  for  the 
market.  In  order  to  assist  him  in  his 
decision,  we  have  consulted  the  wisdom 
of  deep-thinking  ancients.  Consider 
first  the  question  of  raising  eggs  for 
omelettes.  Berthelet  thus  describes  the 
operation  of  laying  : “And  when  the  time 
is  come  that  they  shall  lay  eggs,  they 
heave  up  their  eyes  and  behold  the  stars 
that  hlght  Pleiades,  for  they  lay  no  eggs 
but  when  that  constellation  ariseth  and 
is  seen.”  Then  they  dig  in  gravel,  lay 
their  eggs,  cover  them  up  and  go  away 
to  forget  them.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
will  be  obliged  to  watch  the  stars  as  well 
as  the  bird.  Its  diet  is  easily  managed, 
for  its  natural  food  consists  of  pods  and 
seeds  of  leguminous  plants;  but,  as  its 
stomach  is  hot,  it  eats  horseshoes,  tin 
cans,  nails,  etc.  Cuvier  remarks  that, 
if  it  swallows  everything,  it  does  not 
digest  everything;  and  in  this  respect 
the  bird  approaches  some  human  beings. 
The  ostrich  has  disagreeable  characteris- 
tics,  for  the  Arabians  believe  that  it 
throws  stones  at  a pursuer,  even  when 
he  is  lriendly  disposed.  It  is  the  type 
of  pride,  because  its  wings  seCm  to  bear 
it  skyward  while  its  heavy  body  holds  it  j 
lo  the  earth.  There  is  symbolism  in  the 
eggs  hung  in  Christian  churches,  or 
placed  on  the  altar  Easter  day,  for  the  I 
ostrich  egg  represents  the  holy  sepulchre.  | 
Early  theologians  believed,  in  opposition 
to  naturalists,  that  the  little  ostrich 
would  be  imprisoned  eternally  in  the 
egg  if  the  mother  did  not  break  the  shell 
with  a mixture  of  honey  and  blood, 
which  led  Didron  to  exclaim  : “Thus  the 
Saviour,  by  his  own  blood,  broke  the 
stone  of  the  tomb  and  mounted  to  [ 
heaven,  where  he  sits  on  the  right  hand  | 
of  the  Father.” 


have  treated  the  ostrich  with  extreme 
disrespect,  while  they  have  nil  agreed 
that  the  heron,  the  badge  of  sovereignty, 
is  a most  poetical  and  artistic  feature 
of  a landscape.  No  poet  ever  called  a 
heron  silly  or  greedy. 

RULE  OF  THUMB. 

The  book  of  thumbs  is  now  the  latest 
form  of  autograph  hook  in  London,  and 
not  only  among  criminologists,  who  deal 
with  the  criminal  classes  by  a discom- 
fiting rule  of  thumb,  but  among  haunt- 
ers of  drawing  rooms.  The  caller  is 
invited  to  contribute  his  thumbograph 
and  to  guarantee  it  with  his  autograph. 
The  book  is  described  by  a sociologist 
as  “a  tastefully  bound  and  decorated 
affair,  interleaved  with  nicely  tinted 
tissue  paper,  its  pages  divided  into  little 
squares,  and  every  square  provided 
with  a modicum  of  variously  colored 
wax  or  other  plastic  substance,  like  a 
seal.”  The  sociologist  is  impressed  by 
the  individuality  thus  shown;  lie  is  sur- 
prised that  so  many  friends  aud 
acquaintances  have  such  “splotchy 
thumbs,"  for  lie  had  never  noticed  them 
when  he  looked  at  their  hands  casually; 
and  when  he  saw  his  he  was  even 
more  doubtful  as  to  a genuine  certifi- 
cation to  his  own  individuality. 

We  remember  the  impression  made 
by  the  English  thumb  on  a French 
palmist  some  time  ago.  She  went  to 
London  to  study  English  hands,  and 
when  she  was  bark  in  Paris  she  poured 
out  her  soul  to  a reporter:  “I  have 

found  among  the  English  women  long 
thumbs;  such  thumbs  are  indicative  of 
strong  will,  and  this  quality  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  success  of  the 
English  people.”  All  writers  on  palm- 
istry agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
thumb,  however  they  may  dispute  over 
the  characteristics,  moral  and  mental, 
suggested  by  a spatulate  or  conic  hand. 
The  thumb  has  played  an  important 
part  for  centuries:  in  gladiatorial 

shows,  in  witchcraft,  in  torture.  In 
Ceylon  the  bride  and  bridegroom  eat 
out  of  one  dish  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  of  the  same  rank;  their  thumbs 
are  then  tied  together,  and  the  cere- 
mony ends  with  the  sundering  of  the 
thumbs  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by 
the  priest.  It  is  perhaps  a significant 
fact  that  this  ceremony  is  not  intended 
necessarily  for  long  continuance.  For 
an  indissoluble  marriage  the  parties  are 
joined  together  with  a long  cloth. 

If  the  English  women  have  long 
thumbs,  always  “indicative  of  strong 
i will,”  why  do  they  submit  so  meekly 
j to  the  physical  brutality  of  their  hus- 
bands? If  there  is  any  truth  in  court 
records,  tlu1  English  are  still  a nation 
„f  v.  ii'o  heaters.  Eook  over  Truth  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  rend  the  "pil- 
l<>i-y"  prepared  for  so  many  weeks  , by 
Mr.  I.nboucheie.  Read  the  court  re- 
ports in  ihe  Loudon  journals.  The 
I Hon.  Mr.  Augustus  Slimky  begins  to 
i "swat”  and  "bash”  his  wife  before  the 
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setting  of  the  honeymoon,  and  Mr.  Will* 
iam  Sykes  finds  supreme  delight,  when 
he  is  depressed  by  the  routine  of  life 
and  doubts  concerning  Ihe  eternal  prob- 
lems, in  jumping  on  the  ribs  of  Mrs. 
Sykes,  the  woman  lie  had  sworn  to 
cherish.  You  will  also  find  that  these 
lopg-thumbed  women  are  disposed  to 
kiss  the  fist  that  heats  them.  How 
about  their  "strong  will"? 

The  French  palmist  examined  nearly 
a thousand  hands  in  all  classes  of  Eng- 
lish society,  "from  the  court  to  the 
humblest  dwelling.”  and  she  found 
everywhere  the  same  characteristics, 
“indicative  of  a universal  belief  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Thpse  hands  are 
firm,  strong,  rather  red,  with  square 
fingers  that  indicate  punctuality,  prac- 
tical common  sense,  energy,  activity.” 
The  Englishman,  like  Cassius,  is  fa- 
mous for  his  itching  palm.  Ask  Egypt, 
India,  Africa,  Thibet,  sea  islands,  and 
they  will  answer  "Yes.”  But  the  Paris- 
ian palmist  made  no  mention  of  this 
dominating  characteristic. 

She  found  no  traces  of  organic  dis- 
I ease  in  these  bonds,  but  in  the  lines  of 


several  women  she  foiuicl  sure  in< 
tious  of  an  approaching  accident  of 
some  uncomfortable,  if  not  fatal,  na- 
ture. “1  found  in  each  instance  that 
the  lady  rode  a bicycle,  and  I advised 
iier  to  stop  it.” 

The  Bofborites  maintained  that  men 
at  the  beginning  had  the  paws  of  a 
dog  and  lived  together  in  peace  and 
happy  ignorance;1'  that  some  demon 
looked  unkindly  on  the  race  and  turned 
the  paws  iulo  hands,  and  then  our  re- 
mote ancestors  be.gan  to  provide  them- 
selves with  tools,  to  subdue  other  ani- 
mals. to  build  houses,  to  cut  clothes,  to 
paint  pictures  and  to  kill  each  other 
with  surprising  ease.  And  with  hands 
came  the  science  of  palmistry.  The  de- 
vout chiromancer  will  quote  Job:  "He 
sealetli  up  the  hand  of  every  man:  that 
all  men  may  know  his  work,"  though 
it  he  plain,  as  Cornelius  Agrippa  ob- 
jected. t hut  "the  Divine  Author  doth 
not  there  treat  of  vain  chiromancy  but 
of  (lie  liberty  of  the  will.”  And  there 
are  many  remarkable  statements  in 
hooks  on  palmistry  which  are  often  en- 
tertaining reading.  We  recall  a leading 
French  treatise,  translated  into  English 
by  Heron-Alien,  in  which  a beautiful 
theory  was  based  on  the  familiar  fact 
that  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  no  workman  is 
allowed  more  than  ten  minutes  for  his 
dinner. 
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Dvorak's  “Requiem”  mass  was  per- 
ormed  last  night  by  the  Cecilia  Socie- 
y at  its  second  concert  in  Symphony 
Tall.  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  The  solo 
ingers  were  Mrs.  Mary  Hissem  de 
doss.  Miss  Adah  Hussey,  Mr.  Theo- 
lore  Van  Yorx  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Merrill, 
dr.  Ondricek  was  concert  master  and 
dr.  Whelpley  was  organist.  The  audi- 
nce  w'as  one  ol  fair  size,  and  it  was 
iscriminative  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
lause. 

The  "Requiem”  was  first  performed 
lere  by  the  Cecilia,  Nov.  30,  1892,  when 
Ivorak  conducted  with  a modesty  that 
pproached  naivete.  He  wrote  the  work 
or  the  Birmingham  festival,  as  he-  had 
pme  years  before  composed  “The  Spec- 
re’s  Bride”;  the  request  was  made, 
here  was  a pecuniary  inducement,  and 
>\;orak  needed  money.  He  could  not 
lake  the  answer  of  Verdi,  who,  when 
sked  by  the  directoire  of  the  same  fes- 
Ival  to  write,  a.  work,  replied  that  he 
ould  not  agree  to  furnish  one  at  any 
ppointed  time;  that  he  could  write  only 
'hen  in  the  mood;  that  he  could  not 
ompose  to  fill  an  order.  Did  Dvorak 
hoose  his  subject,  or  was  it  suggested 
o him?  Did  it  appeal  to  him?  Tschai- 
iCjwsky  wrote  to  a grand  duke  of  his 
otmtry,  a patron  of  the  arts,  that  the 
bought  of  a requiem  was  distaste- 
ul  to  him  by  reason  of  the  passages  in 
fie  text  which  represented  the  Deity 
!s  an  avenging  and  revengeful  God; 
hat  he  could  not  set  music  to  sucli 
pxts. 

Any  discussion  of  the  merits  or  short- 
omings  of  Dvorak’s  “Requiem”  neces- 
arily  brings  with  it  discussion  of  re- 

igious  music,  and  the  disputants  will 
then  advance  individual  opinions.  When 
Verdi’s  “Requiem”  was  characterized  in 
Germany  by  certain  hide-bound  pedants 
as  an -inherently  operatic  work,  a few 
critics  were  sane  enough  to  answer  that 
in  Italian  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith 
could  not  possibly  take  the  musical 
view  of  a North  German  setting  music 
po  the  text  of  a mass,  requiem,  or  such 
(r  hymn  as  the  “Stabat  Mater.”  The  re- 
strained emotion  or  the  cold  formalism 
of  the  northern  composer  would  seem 
as  a lack  of  faith  to  the  glowing  south- 
erner. Gabriel  Faure  wrote  a “Requiem,” 
which  is  so  tender  and  graceful  in 
piusical  expression— we  believe  the  “Dies 
irae”is  thoughtfully  omitted— that  it  has 
aeen  called  a “Requiem”  for  “une  petite 
lame.”  But  why  should  not  the  poor 
"petites  dames"  have  their  "Requiem”? 
And  why  should  not  perpetual  light 
shine  on  them  as  on  the  sternest  and 
most  rigid  theologian?  The  nationality 
of  a composer  must  out  in  certain  char- 
acteristics of  his  music;  his  own  in- 
iividuality  and  His  environment  also  in- 
fluence him.  Yet  there  are  still  som" 
who  believe  that  there  can  be  no  re- 
ligious emotion  in  six-eight  time,  and 
that  fugal  expression  is  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord  and  his  quiring 

3.ng  G1S. 

Dvorak  was  a man  of  simple  faith,  but 
OP  was  first  of  ail  a.  fluent  musician. 
Here  was  a text  and  there  was  music 
h0  ^,fet  tt’  eH?  wrote  the  music  as 
he  felt  it.  Unfortunately  for  us  he 
cither  did  not  feel  deeply  or  his  ex- 
pression did  not  do  justice  to  his 
thought,  or  the  subject  was  not  suited 
to  his  peculiar  talent.  The  music  is 
too  often  neither  dramatic  nor  mystical- 
neither  spectacular  nor  poignantly  emo- 
tional. Leave  Verdi's  unique  and  thrlll- 
ng  “Requiem”  out  of  the  question, 
lompare  this  work  of  Dvorak,  a modern 


of  indisputably  romantic  feeling,  of  rare 

sensitiveness  in  matters  of  rhythm  and 
color,  ready  to  use  all  the  resources 
of  the  modern  orchestra,  and  compare 
it  with,  say,  the  “Requiem"  of  Cheru- 
bini. a formalist  of  formalists,  and  how 
far  the  latter  excels  the  former  in 
grandeur,  terror,  sweetness  and  light! 
It  must  be  confessed  that  much  of 
Dvorak's  “Requiem’’  is  not  only  inef- 
fective'; It  is  boresome;  and  this  is  the 
severest  reproach  that  can  be  brought 
against  a religious  work  of  such  in- 
herently dramatic  character.  The  music 
lacks  concentrated  intensity;  the  emo- 
| tion.  when  there  is  an  emotional  dis- 
play, is  not  direct,  poignant,  elemental. 
There  is  often  the  suspicion  that 
Dvorak,  the  supremely  ingenuous,  here 
labored  hard  to  be  ingenious. 

The  difficulties  thrown  recklessly  in 
the  way  of  chorus  and  solo  singers  are 
so  great  and  unnecessary  that  an  ideal 
performance  is  seldom  if  ever  attained. 
That  of  last  night  was  on  the  whole 
more  than  creditable:  it  was  often  ex- 
cellent. There  were  moments  when  the 
attention  of  the  chorus  was  fixed  on 
mere  accuracy  of  reading  rather  than 
on  subtle  interpretation  or  even  on 
plodding  obedience  to  the  composer's 
indications  concerning  expression;  but 
the  choral  performance  was  generally, 
and  at  times  surprisingly,  good  even  for 
the  Cecilia,  and  tilt  fugue  “Quam 
olirn  Abrahae”  was  sung  exceedingly 
well.  The  solo  singers  were  for  the 
most  part  undisturbed  by  the  trying 
task,  and  as  effective  as  the  often  dis- 
torted or  angular  melodic  lines  would 
allow.  Mrs.  de  Moss  perhaps  deserves 
special  praise  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larly difficult  and  ungrateful  sdo 
phrases  allotted  to  her,  and  the  ypice 
and  the  musical  qualities  of  Miss  Hus- 
sey brought  to  mind  the  fact  that  Bos- 
ton will  soon  lose  a singer  that  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Cecilia  will  be 
on  Tuesday  evening.  April  4,  when 
Charpentier’s  “La  Vie  du  Poete’’  and 
Debussy’s  “Blessed  Damozel"  will  be 
performed.  The  former  will  be  heard 
here  for  the  first  time;  the  latter  was 
given  in  Boston  with  piano  accompani- 
ment last  season.  The  solo  singers  will 
be  Mme.  Gadski,  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing 
Child  and  Mr.  Edward  Barrow. 

DEPARTED  GEORY. 

Mr.  William  Walker  is  the  class 
leader  in  tho  Methodist  church  at 
Frostberg,  Md.,  and  ho  escorted  Miss 
Spiker  of  Lonaconing  to  the  meeting 
in  a spirit  of  peace  and  with  love 
toward  all  mankind.  The  walk  was  a 
delightful  one,  cheered  by  improving 
conversation  and  interpolated  senti- 
ment. Mr.  Walker  was  leading  the 
meeting  in  his  usual  able  and  accom- 
plished manner  and  to  the  intense  ad- 
miration of  Mise  Spiker,  when  Mr. 
Behrnan,  a likely  youth,  nigh  21,  arose 
in  the  family  pew,  drew  a gun,  and 
said  in  harsh,  jarring  tones  that  he 
would  kill  him.  His  threat  disturbed 
the  worshippers,  who  believe  in  deeds, 
not  words.  They  threw  him  out,  and 
Mr.  Walker  after  this  painful  interrup- 
tion continued  to  lead  the  meeting — un- 
til, happening  to  look  through  a win- 
dow, he  saw  young  Mr.  Behrnan  again 
pointing  his  gun  at  him.  Mr.  Walker 
thereupon  moved  to  a safe  place  be- 
hind the  pulpit,  and  the  worshippers 
dispersed  without  even  taking  up  a 
collection.  Miss  Spiker,  true  to  her  ad- 
mirer, was  walking  home  with  Mr. 
Walker,  and  saying  what  she  thought 
of  Mr.  Behrnan,  when  the  latter  came 
up  behind  and  hit  her  swain  on  the 
head  with  a blackjack. 

How  changed  the  times!  In  the  good 
old  days,  when  the  family  shotgun 
stood  in  every  pious  southern  home 
near  the  old  family  Bible,  worshippers 
went  armed  to  church,  as  the  Pilgrims 
in  Boughton’s  picture.  There  was  often 
shooting,  but  seldom  in  pew  or  aisle  or 
pulpit.  The  affair  generally  occurred 
alter  the  benediction  had  been  rever- 
ently heard,  and  the  gun  play  was  on 
the  church  steps.  No  southern  gen- 
tleman in  the  old  days  would  have 
dreamed  of  disturbing  a class  leader 
or  punctuating  his  remarks  with  lead. 
Least  of  all  would  he  have  allowed 
loose  and  windy  threats  to  escape  the 
harrier  of  his  teeth.  The  weapons  for 
the  day  were  guns,  or  at  least  knives, 
and  they  were  used  in  close,  terse  con- 
versation. The  funerals  were  then  and 
there  appointed,  and  the  clergyman,  if 
he  had  escaped  a stray  bullet,  was  then 
and  there  engaged  to  lead  in  the  last 
sad  but  impressive  rites. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Behrnan  cannot 
be  too  severely  censured.  He  threat- 
ened, it  seems,  not  because  Mr.  Walker 
had  advanced  heterodox  views,  not  be- 
cause he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
higher  criticism,  but  for  this  reason: 
Miss  Spiker  had  refused  the  offer  of 
his  band  in  marriage.  He  was  willing 
that  Mr.  Walker  should  lead  in  church, 
but  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Walker  leading  Miss  Spiker  in 
her  journey  through  the  world.  Hence 


the  threat;”  beice  the  sneaking  black- 
jack. 

There  was  a time  when  no  southern 
girl  would  permit  any  one  who  had 
sought  refuge  behind  a pulpit  to  lead 
her.  The  heroine  drawn  lovingly  by 
novelists  below  the  Jjne  would  have 
at  once  nestled  in  Mr.  Behman’s  manly 
breast  had  he  shot  quickly  and  in  a 
straight  line;  she  would  have  said  to 
the  leader  behind  the  pulpit:  “Sir,  I 
do  not  know  you.”  But  we  are  living 
in  a strictly  commercial  age,  and  the 
once  glorious  southern  institutions  and 
practices  are  now  only  traditions  for 
ballad  mongers. 

WASTED  TREASURES. 

Mr.  John  Angelhardt  of  Mountain 
Lake,  Minn.,  is  a “wealthy  church  mem- 
ber.” It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  also  a 
cheerful  Christian.  Attending  a meeting 
of  an  aid  society,  he  was  much  amused 
at  the  sight  of  a female  member  kissing 
frequently  her  little  dog  on  his  mouth. 
He  was  so  much  amused  that  he  at  first 
snickered  and  then  laughed  right  out, 
whereupon  the  woman  and  her  sisters  in 
charity  said  they  all  were  in  the  habit  of 
kissing  their  dogs.  This  moved  him  to 
make  a wager  with  them  that  the  half- 
dozen  could  not  kiss  their  dogs  once  a 
day  for  thirty  days.  They  took  him 
up  and  kissed  for  ten  days,  when  two 
of  them  became  violently  sick.  Only 
one  held  out  until  the  twenty-ninth 
day.  Mr.  Angelhardt  in  a most 
gentlemanlike  manner  says  that  he  will 
not  hold  the  women  to  their  bet,  and 
he  has  given  a large  amount  of  money  to 
the  church. 

A condition  of  this  wager  was  that  the 
kissing  should  be  done  immediately  after 
breakfast.  Whether  the  hour  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  distressing  sickness 
is  a nice  question.  J.  B.  Sinibaldi,  a 
philosopher  and  physician  of  Abruzzi, 
wrote  a singular  and  entertaining  folio 
entitled  “Geneanthropeia.”  We  have 
consulted  the  second  edition,  published 
at  Rome  in  1642,  and  in  book  vii., 
chapter  27,  there  is  a most  learned  dis- 
quisition as  to  the  precise  hour  at  which 
a man  may  safely  kiss  his  wife.  The  an- 
cients are  quoted,  and,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  they  disagree ; some  say  that 
the  kiss  should  be  after  a meal ; others 
shaketheirheadsand  say  “Before.”  Any 
morning  hour  seems  to  us  incongruous 
and  prejudicial.  ‘A  kiss  of  any  kind  is 
more  romantic  after  sundown,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  the  dwellers  in  upper 
Norway  are  to  be  pitied.  The  thought  of 
an  ante-breakfast  kiss  is  intolerable.  Mr. 

■ Angelhardt  should  not  have  named  so 
early  an  hour.  Yet  the  fact  that  a well 
bred  little  dog  is  sweeter  than  many 
men  and — it  must  be  said — women  is 
a sad  reflection  on  poor  humanity.  Dogs 
do  not  as  a rule  smoke,  drink  strong 
waters  or  sweet  wine,  or  gross  and  sen- 
sual beer ; they  do  not  eat  rich  sauces 
and  stomach  and  liver  disturbing  food. 
There  are  big  dogs  with  a feverish 
breath,  but  they  are  of  the  kind  not 
petted  so  familiarly  by  women.  There 
are  also  house  dogs  with  perverted 
tastes,  ruined  by  association  with  doting 
adorers.  We  have  seen  a little  dog  drink- 
ing tea  or  eating  soup  and  fish  and  meat 
and  ice  cream  to  the  injury  of  his  health. 
Before  we  offer  an  opinion  on  the  Moun- 
tain Lake  case,  we  should  like  informa- 
tion concerning  the  precise  nature  of  the 
breakfast  given  to  the  dogs. 

Few  men  would  care  to  eat  a quail 
every  day  for  thirty  days.  The  experi- 
ment has  often  been  tried.  But  why  one 
kiss  a day  for  thirty  days  should  throw 
the  kisser  into  sickness  is  not  easily  de- 
termined, for  women  often  kiss  their 
pets  repeatedly  during  the  call  of  some 
bashful  wooer,  who,  if  he  is  of  a sensi- 
tive nature,  is  thus  made  shyer,  or  at 
least  he  is  disinclined  to  share  such 
favors  with  a dog.  The  kiss  is  then  a 
disenchantment,  not  an  allurement.  The 
fact  that  three  of  the  dogs  at  Mountain 
Lake  are  dead  and  that  other  dogs  are 
exhibiting  strange  symptoms  is  an  un- 
pleasant reflection  on  the  kissers,  and 
must  lead  the  young  men  and  even  the 
immune  husbands  to  deep  meditation. 

These  women  told  Mr.  Angelhardt 
they  thought  the  habit  of  kissing  their 
dogs  a nice  custom.  They  are  not  the 
first,  nor  is  such  a waste  of  affection 


i '"  lined  to  t # Minnesota  town.  To  us 
t bo  cu.'  toin,  will  h prevails  in  Boston  as  ^ 
"'"11  as  in  Mountain  Lake,  is  detestable. 

Not  because  there  may  be  any  fear  of 
consequent  disease,  but  because  the 
practice  seems  futile  and  unclean.  Three 
centuries  and  a half  ago  Dr.  John  Caius 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  wrote  a 
short  treatise  on  English  dogs;  in  the 
third  section  he  described  the  ‘‘delicate, 
neat  and  pretty  kind  of  dogs  called  the 
Spanielgentle,  or  the  Comforter,”  and 
he  concluded  as  follows : “These  dogs 
are  little,  pretty  proper,  and  fine;  nnd 
sought  for  to  satisfy  the  delicateness  of 
daiuty  dames,  instruments  of  folly  for 
them  to  play  and  dally  withal,  to  trifle 
away  the  treasure  of  time,  to  withdraw 
their  minds  from  more  commendable  ex- 
ercises, and  to  content  their  corrupted 
concupiscences  with  vain  desport.  A 
silly  shift,  to  shirk  irksome  idleness! 

These  puppies  the  smaller  they  be,  the 
more  pleasure  they  provoke,  as  more 
meet  playfellows  for  mincing  mistresses 
to  bear  in  their  bosoms,  to  keep  company 
withal  in  their  chambers,  to  succour 
with  sleep  in  bed,  and  nourish  with 
meat  at  board,  to  lay  in  their  laps,  and 
li"k  their  lipfc  as  they  ride  in  their 
waggons.  * * * That  plausible  prov- 
erb verified  upon  a tyrant,  namely, 

‘that  he  loved  his  sow  better  than  his 
son,’  may  well  be  applied  to  this  kind  of 
people ; who  delight  more  in  dogs  that 
are  deprived  of  all  possibility  of  reason 
than  they  do  in  children  that  be  capable 
of  wisdom  and  judgement.” 

We  remember  a copper-plate  illustra- 
tion in  which  a young  woman  in  a ball 
dress,  with  a high,  shiny  forehead, 
flashing  eyes  and  quivering  nostrils,  is 
spurning  a wine  cup  offered  her  by  a 
young  gentleman  in  irreproachable 
swallowtail  and  dissipated  trousers. 

The  picture  bore  this  motto: 

“The  lips  that  touch  liquor 

Shall  never  touch  mine.” 

Should  not  any  young  man  at  Moun-  I 
tain  Lake,  remembering  the  mortality  I 
among  the  dogs,  say  firinly  : 

The  lips  that  touch  Fido’s 

Shall  never  touch  mineV 
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better  if  Hr. 
concertos  with 


du^°h\?aU  With  an  orchestra  con- 

.ol‘ntr  ''  r'  TViHy  Hess'  The  eminent 
viohmst , played  Saint-Saens’  concerto 

E flat  T a 2°'  3:  Mozart’s  concerto  in 

Ush  Fo ltn£  Ch'S  Fantasia  on  Scot- 

tish  Folk  Tunes.  The  audience  was  of 

tuJ3  S1Zs  3nd  11  Was  mo’st  enthusiastic. 

| he  oi chestra  played  Beethoven’  “Eg- 

\ ’ °V®rture  and  the  scherzo  from 

;SISS°hn  s music  to  “Midsummer 
Nights  Dream.” 

| _It:  would  have  been 
Ysaye  had  Played  two 
orchestra  and  a group  of  little  pieces 
with  piano.  Three  concertos  are  too 
much  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  average  J 
hearer,  however  well  they  may  be  ! 
Played.  Young  American  pianists  mak- 
ing their  first  appearance  in  European 
cities  are  eager  to  play  three  concertos 
in  a row,  and  we  can  easily  imagine 
Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni  attacking  six 
without  change  of  piano  or  linen,  if  an 
audience  could  be  induced  to  submit  to 
the  ordeal.  The  concerto  bv  Saint- 
Saens,  which  Mr.  Ysaye  has  plaved  here 
nith  more  dazzling-  brilliance,  and  Mo- 
zart s would  have  been  enough  to  serve 
all  purposes  = ' 

Yiol'nists  come  and  go;  they 
;f.aAe  the  impression  of  astonishing  tech- 
nic, of  glittering-  elegance,  of  straight- 
forward honest  interpretation,  or  of 
some  other  highly  commendable  quality, 
l hej  are  applauded  at  the  time-  thev 
are  remembered  gratefully  as  men  o'f 
talent.  Once  in  a while  a Sarasate  or 
an  isaye  visits  us,  and  we  are  cou- 
scious  of  the  presence  of  a genius. 

rile  man  of  talent  does  many  surpris- 
ing things.  His  technic  mav  be  more 
minutely  worked  out;  he  is  always  cool- 
headed  in  the  preparation  and  ' tiie 
achievement  of  his  efforts;  his  tempi 
are  commended  by  prudent  conductors- 
Ins  interpretation  of  approved  masters’ 
wms  the  approbation  of  stern  purists’ 
his  emoiion  never  rises  above  the  safetv 
line.  The  man  of  talent  is  an  aceom- 
pushed  artist,  .the  hearer’s  heart v ap- 
plause is  a due  and  - just  tribute,  but 
the  hearer  while  listening  is  alwavs 
himself  ready  to  criticise  or  analyze, 
to  compare:  he  is  always  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  X.  or  Mr  Y is  play- 
ing exceedingly  well. 

The  genius  appears,  and  the 


after  the  first  glance 


learer, 
at  the  personal 


of  the  player. 'is  suddenly  a wa 
lie  has  lorgotten  ail  about  tin 
ist  who  is  weaving-  with 
wondrous  spell  of  persi 
pci  ling  music.  He  is^  ' 
that  is  now  cr.vsuy^ 


r w'ti  nii  caressing,  sensuous,  now  bohl<i 
and  heroic.  These-  tones  form  phrases 
that  are  charged  with  personal  mean- 
ing or  awaken  in  him  thoughts  that  he 
can  hardly  define  arid  would  be  utterly 
unaitle  to  express  even  to  his  closest 
friend. 

The  music  itself,  so  far  as  arrange- 
ment of  notes  and  indications  for  pet- 
i formanee  are  concerned.  1 e already 
i kn.w-i  but  it  now'  seems  to  him  as 
I though  it  Is  charged  with  fuller,  deeper 
meaning;  tills  movement  Is  loftier,  that 
one  is  more  romantic,  and  this  again 
ha-  an  alertness,  a fleetness  as  though 
ill  were  music  for  Ariel.  He  forgets 
that  he  has  heard  the.  composition,  in - 
1 never  heard  It  until  the  genius  impart, 
to  him  as  though  confidentially,  wlia 
lie  has  found  in  It  by  supreme  lntultioi 
and  through  some  mysterious  tevela- 

’’L-fie  hearer,  in  this  Instance,  forgets, 
because  his  soul  is  now  filled  with  new 
. thoughts  of  haunting  beauty  oi  fired 
10  the  ambitious  endeavor  to  create 
^omctliing  great  or  of  surpassing  lo\  e.»- 
ness6' ” For  the  time  being  the  hearer 
I too.  is  a musician  and  a poet  "he'1 
: the  music  is  at  an  end  when  he  is  re- 
leased from  the  spell,  lie  recollects 
that  he  is.  after  all.  only  a mm  mb  one 
musically  receptive,  not  creative;  but  he 
has  dreamed  his  dream,  and  In  that 
dream  he  breathed  a rarer  air  and  was 
with  the  immortals.  , 

Such  a spell  wras  worked  last  t lent 
by  Mr.  Ysaye.  especially  b.v  means  of 
I Mozart’s  music.  , . 

\Ir  Hess  conducted  the  accompani- 
meats  with  the  sympathy  of  the  virtu- 
oso-musician and  t tie  Scherzo  of  Men- 
delssohn. p laved  with  becoming  dainti- 
ness. gave  evident  pleasure.  M r.  A sit lye 
after  the  Fantasia,  added  to  the  long 
programme 


MRS.  BEACH'S  RECITAL. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  gave  a piano  re- 
cital last  evening  in  Huntington  Cham- 
bers Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Faelten  pianoforte  school.  After  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  Mrs.  Reinhold 
Faelten.  she  played  Bach's  Fantasia  in 
C ininoP;  a prelude  and  fugue  in  p 
minor  from  Bach's  •‘Well  Tempered 
Clavichord'';  Beethoven’s  Sonata  op. 

Si  a;  Brahms’  Rhapsodic,  op.  lid.  R. 
Strauss' "Traeumerie";  Chopin  s schetzo 
in  E major,  op.  M;  her  own  transcrip- 
tion of  Richard  Strauss’  Serenade  and 
her  variations  tin  Balkan  themes,  op.  60 
(MS.,  first  time).  There  was  a huge 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

This  was  the  thind  of  the  piano  re- 
citals arranged  bv  the  Faelten  school 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  and  friends. 
Many  accepted  with  pleasure  the  op- 
portunity Of  hearing  Mrs.  Beach,  whose 
appearances  as  a pianist  in  public  haw 
been  too  few  of  late.  . 

Her  art  has  been  known  and  admired 
since  the  time  of  the  first  display  of 
I her  unusual  gifts.  Her  early  talents, 
k wisely  cultivated  and  not  exploited 
I merelv  as  a show  of  precoeiousn.  ss, 

B brought  full  and  abundant  fruit,  and 
I the  qualities  of  the  virtuoso  are  now-  m- 
| terwoven  closely  with  those  ol’  the  ox - 
f pciienced  and  ripe  musician,  bite  is  a 
thoughtful  pianist,  who  remembers  the 
'spirit  of  the  composer  and  that  of  Uie 
period  in  which  he  flourished,  as  well 
r,s  ills  form  and  expression.  Her  Inter- 
pretation - of  Bach  and  Beethoven  is 
sound  but  not  pedagogic,  and  she  real- 
izes the  fact  that  Baclt  in  his  own  day 
was  a romanticist.  To  some  the  sonata 
chosen  is  not  among  Beethoven's  nuis- 
"ternleces  but  Mrs.  Beach  last  evening 
persuaded  such  doubters  that 
they  ’were  wrong.  And  so  in  the  inter- 
, pretation  of  more  modern  works,  the 
\ pianist  showed  iter  usual  intelligent 
'.sympathy.  , , 

v Mrs.  Beach. Is  ranked  high  among 
, inerican  composers,  and  she  is  one 
, ••  the  few  tiiat  lias  a foreign  reputa- 
1“  in  based  on  knowledge  of  some  tif 
r Work8  Many  women  have  eom- 

• ■ v 

K've  shown  such  diversified  talent.  She 
Buis  won  success  with  symphony  and 
•concerto  and  chamber  m.i-i  as  w.  II 

•as  with  less  pretentious  pie with 

mass  jubilate,  cantata,  as  well  ns  with 
son"s  Her  songs  have  far  more  than 
local  reputation;  they  are  found  on 
je  programmes  of  singers  throughout 
land.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  her 
vanVuions,  played  -last  night  for  the 
first!  time,  that  they  show  a sure  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  technic  of  enm- 
pCArVfbn ; they  are  something  more  that: 
al7  exercise.  ’ well  planned  and  carried 
lout’  the  musical  contents  are  interest- 
ling’  without  regard  to  the  technical 
'display:  and  tlie  work  will  undoubtedly 
be  ranked  among  her  best. 

Mr  Carl  Faelten  will  giv.  tlie  recital 
appointed  for  WednesMaj  etening, 
March  10.  

A HEEDED  TRANSLATION. 

A Bey  is  known  to  An  ericans  chiefly 
through  comic  opera  librettists  who 
ihave  taken  all  sorts  of  liberties  with 
his  august  person,  and  have  for  years 
never  wearied  of  confounding  the  Os- 
manli  word  for  “prince,  sovereign,” 
with  the  English  words  for  an  indenta- 
tion of  the  sea  into  the  land  with  a 
wide  opening,  and  the  deep,  prolonged 
harking  of  a dog.  Thoughtful  persons 
have  thus  been  prejudiced  against  him, 
but  a ruler  should  not  he  held  respon- 
eiblo  for  puns  committed  in  his  name. 
There  are  literary  Beys,  as  the  one  of 
Tunis. 

Ntrcv,  rulers  have  not  always  been 
fortunate  in  literary  work.  Witness 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  “Leaves  from 
the  Journal  of  Our  Life,”  which  nearly 
upset  monarchy  in  England.  Tlie  Life 
of  Caesar,  by  Napoleon  III.,  subjected 


tfctf  Emperor  to  the  charge  that  he  did 
not  have  the  ability  to  write  it,  and 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Prosper 
Mcrimee.  Julius  Caesar,  Marcus 
'Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Gen.  Grant 
are  illustrious  exceptions;  but  some- 
thing in  our  heart  tells  us  that  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  is  an  author  who  should  be 
known  in  Boston.  Who  will  translate 
into  English  his  “Guide  of  True  Be- 
llevur  in  the  Path  of  Duty”? 

ISie  book  is  not  a spiritual  manual, 
a Utligious  guide.  It  treats  of  food, 
ablutions,  matrimony;  it  gives  a recipe 
for  perfumed  toothpicks ; it  informs 
the  reader  concerning  the  surest  way  of 
getting  rid,  of  fleas.  It  will  be  seen  at 
one*  to  be  a book  of  universal  interest 
and  importance.  Does  the  Bey  advise 
a low  vegetarian  diet  in  hot  weather? 
Does  he  insist  on  the  importance  of 
chives  in  salads?  What  are  his  views 
on  matrimony?  Does  he  quote  approv- 
ingly the  old  text  in  Judges:  “To  every 
man  a damsel  or  two”?  Does  he  cling 
fa*t  to  the  faith  of  his  father  and 
nus^y  mothers?  Or  does  he,  persuaded 
b7  experience,  advise  a change  to 
sunb ogamy,  or  even  celibacy? 

Bhice  the  toothpick  is  a distinctively 
A3M^*ican  street  ornament  worn  by 
boris.  men  and  women,  the  Bey’s  re- 
marks on  perfumed  toothpicks  will  he 
of  apecial  value.  The  ancient  Romans 


used  implements  of  mastic  wood, 
friendly  to  the  teeth,  and  quill.  Does 
the  Bey  recommend  some  other  ma- 
terial? We  trust  “lie  does  not  advocate 
silver  or  gold  or  the  -wooden  splinters 
served  with  ice  water  in  restaurants. 
Quills  soil  easily,  and  they  bore  their 
way  after  a few  months  through  waist- 
coat pockets.  Why  not  a tool  of  Hon- 
duras mahogany  with,  a diamond  in  tlie 
centre,  and  odorous  with  the  perfume 
of  fresh  violets.  Brunettes  might  pre- 
fer southern  pine  with  imbedded  rubies 
and  violent  with  musk. 

A NECESSARY  VEGETABLE. 

Tlie  Hartford- Times,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  failure  of  tlie  onion  crop  in 
Europe  last  year,  says  there  is  more 
profit  at  present  in  raising  onions  than 
in  producing  tobacco.  “It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  any  other 
crop  which  pays  so  handsomely  as  the 
odoriferous  vegetable  which  is  now 
commanding  such  a high  price  in  this 
part  of  the  country.” 

There  is  an  imperative  demand  for 
onions,  yet  there  are  persons  who  abhor 
them;  who  complain  of  the  after-breath 
of  burnt  matches  and  fireworks.  On 
the  other  hand  a most  ingenious  Ger- 
man commentator  suggests  that  the 
text  in  “Hamlet”  (act  5,  scene  2)  : 

‘ The  King  shall  drink  to  Hamlet’s  better 
breath:  „ ,, 

And  In  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 

should  read: 

• The  King  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better 
breath:  ,,  / 

And  in  the  cup  an  onion  shall  he  throw, 

in  the  hope,  says  the  deep  thinker,  that 
tho  breath  of  Hamlet,  a student  in- 
clined to  melancholy  and  brooding,  a 
man  of  inaction,  might  thereby  be  cor- 
rected and  sweetened.  It’s  a nice  point, 
one  not  definitely  settled.  Let  us  hear 
from  the  Baconians,  for  the  change 
from  “union”  to  “onion”  might  shed 
new  light  on  the  cipher. 

We  write  without  prejudice,  for  we 
are  passionately  addicted  to  onions, 
stewed,  boiled,  raw,  in  salad,  tilth 
steak,  in  soup — we  welcome  the  onion 
in  all  its  infinite  variety  of  expression, 
and  thus  do  we  fly  in  the  face  of  cer- 
tain ancient  worthies.  Celsus  calls  it 
calefaeient,  and  ranks  it  with  things 
that  have  unwholesome  juices.  As  a 
medicine  it  is  approved  and  put  in  the 
fourth  order  of  heating  remedies.  As 
a cataplasm  with  salt,  rue  and  honey  it 
cures  the  bites  of  mad  dogs.  It  breaks 
hard  tumors.  Chewed,  it  helps  paral- 
ysis of  the  tougue.  Its  juice  is  useful 
in  suffusion  and  dimness  of  vision  from 
thick  humors.  But  to  eat  too  much  of 
onions  “breedeth  madness  and  wood- 
ness, and  mnketh  dreadful  dreams,  and 
namely,  if  men  that  be  new  recovered 
of  sickness  eat  thereof.”  A later  Eng- 
lish writer  first  states  that  the.  juice 
“anointed  upon  a pilled  or  bald  head  in 
the  sun  bringeth  again  the  hair  very 
speedily,”  but  he  disallows  it  as  food; 
hear  his  solemn  words:  “The  onion, 


being  eaten,  yeaT  though  it  be  boiled, 
causeth  headache,  hurteth  the  eyes, 
maketh  a man  dim-sighted,  dulleth  the 
senses,  and  provoketh  overmuch  sleep, 
especially  being  eaten  raw.”  Onions 
are  good  for  colds,  and  the  juice  amel- 
iorates deafness.  (There  are  some 
onions  so  strong  that  they  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.)  And  what  does  Di. 
Charles  Harrington  say?  He  is  not 
against  the  onion,  although  he  speaks 
of  it  only  casually,  as  containing  vola- 
tile oils  which  act  as  gentle  stimu- 
lants. 

This  admirable  vegetable  has  other, 
and  perhaps  more  important,  uses.  The 
old  analyst  of  melancholy  speaks  of 
young  maids’  only  desire,  if  it  may  be 
done  by  art,  to  see  their  husbands’ 
pictures  in  a glass;  “They’ll  give  any- 
thing to  know  when  they  shad  be  mar- 
ried, how  many  husbands  they  shall 
have,  by  cromnyomnntia,  a kind  of 
divination  with  onions  laid  on  the  altar 
on  Christmas  eve.”  For  the  anxious 
maiden  should  take  four,  five  or  eight 
onions  and  make  on  each  one  a name 
she  fancies,  put  them  near  the  hearth 
or  the  radiator,  and  ti  e onion  that  first 
sprouts  hears  the  n me  of  the  future 
bridegroom.  If  you  dream  of  an  onion 
it  presages  sickness,  or,  as  the  poet 
sweetlv  sings  in  a ballad  of  the  heart 
and  hearth: 

"To  dream  of  eating  onions  means 
Much  strife  in  thy  domestic  scenes, 

Secrets  found’out  or  else  betrayed. 

And  many  falsehoods  made  and  said. 

It  is  a sure  weather  prophet.  Again 
we  refer  to  the  poets,  the  poets  of  sim- 
ple lays,  who  sing  of  home  and  m-m-m- 
mother. 

"Onion’s  skin  very  thin. 

Mild  winter’s  coming  In; 

Onion’s  skin  thick  and  tough.  _ 

Coming  winter  cold  and  rough. 

No  wonder  that  the  children  of 
Israel,  tired  of  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, remembered  longingly  the  fish  in 
Egypt  they  ate  freely,  the  cucumbers, 
aad  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the 
onions  and  the  garlic.  Is  there  a spouse 
; who  begrudges  her  husband  such  inno- 
I cent  and  salutary  pleasure?  George 
I Meredith  has  said  fine  and  noble 
! things,  but  none  finer  and  nobler  than 
the  lines  in  which  he  depicts  the  ideal 
man  and  wife  pledged  with  mutual 
onion  against  the  world. 


oLJ±b  ; 

MISS  DINGLEY’S  RECITAL 

Miss  Florence  Dingley,  soprano,  gave 
a pleasant  concert  yesterday  ’ afternoon 
at  the  Tuileries  to  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence. She  was  assisted  by  Mm  Minnie 
Little  Longley,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Kuntz.  violinist.  Miss  Dingley  sang  a 
recitative  and  air  from  Nicolai’s  “Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.”  Haydn’s  “My 
Mother  Rids  Me  Bind  My  Hair,  Leh- 
mann’s "At  the  Making  of  the  Hay.” 
Franz's  "3taendchen,"  Brahms'  "Maed- 
ehenlied,”  Schumann’s  "Auftraego. 
l o.-W'  ’f>  “War  Schooner  als  der  Seho- 
enste  Tag,”  Gounod’s  “Serenade”  (with 
violin),  an  air  from  Gounod  s Mtreille, 
Lemaire’s  "Vous  Dansez  Marquise.  De- 
bussy's "Romance,  a song  by  Weil 
(with  violin)  and  songs  by  Mrs.  Beach, 
Miss  Lang.  Chadwick  and  Gericke.  Mr. 
Kuntz  played  excerpts  from  Sell,  nett 
s'ulte  op.  -it.  and  pieces  by  Beethoven, 
D’Ambroslo  and  Wieniawski. 

Miss  Dingley  lias  evidently  studied  at- 
tentively. and'  she  sings  with  apprecia- 
tion of  poets  and  composers  intentions. 

I Her  voice  is  light,  rather  reedy  in  the 
I upper  register,  and  better  adapted  to 
coloratura  passages  and  s’ongs  ot  an 
arch  or  sprightly  nature  than  to  music 
♦hat  demands  emotional  interpretation. 
She  as  well  as  Mr.  Kuntz,  was  warmly 
applauded.  Mrs.  Longley  played  sym- 
pathetic, musical  accompaniments. 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

The  novelty,  of  the  lath  public  re- 
hearsal of  tlie  Symphony  orchestra,  to 
be  given  this  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall  Mr  Gcrieke,  conductor,  is  Bruch  s 
Serenade  in  A minor  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra The  work,  composed  m 18!W 
and  produc'  d in  Berlin  a few  years  ago 
by  Joseph  Debroux.  is  in  four  move- 
ments; an  allegro,  a march,  a nocturn 
and  a finale  based  on  Spanish  dance 
themes  The  music  is  fluent  and  melodi- 
ous. Miss  Marie  Nichols,  the  violinist, 
will  make  her  first  appearance  at  thes. 
concerts.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
aftor  playing:  successfully  with  orenejs- 
tras  in  Berlin.  London  and  Parts,  she 
returned  to  Boston,  her  home.  a.  little 
over  a year  ago.  and  gave  a recital 

11  The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  the  over- 
ture to  "The  Marriage  of  !■  igaro. 
Straus;*  tone-poem  "Don  Juan  and 
Cesar  Franck’s  noble  symphony  in  D 


m„„nx  "FakMiinBSsehwank.”  Weber’s  - 
“Perm  tual  Motion”  and  a group  ol 
nieces  by  Rubinstein.  Paderewski, 
sLchetizky.  Liszt  and  Moszkowskl. 

Th.  ie  was  a small  but  friendly  audi- 
ence to  whom,  it  was  evident,  Miss 
Rock’s  playing  gave  great  pleasure. 

The  pianist  has  considerable  facility,  a 
Pleasing  tone  and  a feeling  lor  delicate  | 
effects  111  such  pieces  ns  that  by 
Weber  Leschetizky  s serenade  and  in 
the  tighter  passages  of  Schumanns 
work  her  execution  was  light  and 
rhvthmic  A polonaise  by  Rubinstein 
was  loudlv  applauded.  The  programme 
was  on  the  whole,  a .simple  and  pleas- 
ant one  and  commenda bly  brief,  lasting 
only  about  an  hour.  It  was  not  a pro- 
gramme to  tax  the  resources  of  a pian- 
ist hut  was  well  calculated  to  entertain, 
an’  audience  of  iiuisle-lovlng  people. 

The  pianist  was  enthusiastically  re- 
called. 

A FEW  REQUISITES. 

“Qualities  in  a man  women  most  ad- 
mire” is  an  alluring  heading,  for  every 
man  will  at  or.ee  read  the  article  to  the 
end  to  corroborate  or  to  deny  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  experience.  Ho 
reads;  tho  woman  requires  that  “he 
should  exhibit  faultless  taste  in  dress.” 

“A  soiled  collar  and  the  wrong  neck- 
tie have  been  known  to  cool  an  ardor  j 
that  nothing  else  under  heaven  would  j 
have  dimmed.”  There  is  something  iu 
this.  Nothing  is  dirtier  than  a dirty 
collar,  aud  the  higher  the  collar  the 
more  heinous  the  offence.  But  the 

cravat . Dr.  Holmes  once  wrote: 

“Virtue  mav  flourish  In  an  old  cravat,  „ 

But  man  aud  nature  scorn  the  shocking  hat. 

What  is  exactly  meant  b.v  the 
“wrong”  necktie ! A shade  that  is  pe- 
culiar, bizarre,  eye-dazzling?  there  are 
women  who  cannot  endure  what  is  vul- 
garly known  as  a pink  tie.  Or  is  the 
offence  in  the  lack  of  harmony,  as  iu 
this  combination:  morning,  frock  coat, 
celluloid  collar,  white  tie;  or  in  this: 
opera,  swallow-tail  coat,  black  cravat, 
derby  hat?  There  are  sweethearts  who 
make  cravats  for  their  adored  ones; 
too  often  he  wears  one  only  when  call- 
ing on  the  maker. 

“There  have  been  women  who  mar- 
ried men  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their 
linen  immaculate  and  their  neckties  in 
the  place  where  they  ought  to  he,  and- 
greater  love  hath  no  woman  than  this.” 
But  accomplished  male  dressers  are 
not  in  unison  as  to  the  one  proper  place 
for  cravats.  One  Tots  them  han£  over 
a hook,  or  over  projections  of  the  bu- 
reau lookiug-glass,  and  uses  them  in 
rotation.  Another  prefers  a ton  dratver, 
where  they  lie  loose.  Still  another  in- 
sists on  a long  box.  There  are  men 
who  marry  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
having  some  one  look  after  their  food, 
clothes  and  social  duties,  but  are  there 
women  who,  impressed  by  a faultless 
shirtfront,  at  once  feel  deep  in  their 
heart  a longing  to  put  their  head  legit- 
imately against  that  front  and  care  tor 
it  forever?  There  are  men  who  are 
fussy  about ’their  clothes;  they  make 
out  their  own  laundry  lists:  they  de- 
cide whether  a shirt  can  go  for  another 
day,  in  spite  of  the  old  adage,  if  thete 
is  the  slightest  doubt  about  collar  ot 
shirt,  then  it  is  soiled;  nor  arc  they 
cheerful  and  thankful  when  the  wife 
suggests  that  she  should  go  To  the 
tailors  to  choose  the  cloth  for  a new 


minor. 


MISS  ROCK’S  PIANO  RECITAL. 

Miss  Frances  Rock  gave  a piano  ro- 
cital  last  evening  in  Steinort  Hall.  The 
programme  consisted  of  Mendelssohn’s 
prelude  and  fugue  in  E minoixgchu- 


suit. 

Are  there  no  women  who  can  ad- 
mire genius  set  off  by  a collar  a little 
darkened  round  the  rim  and  a green 
cravat?  The  writer  enumerates,  as  the 
chief  qualities  iu  a man,  siuceritj,  gen- 
erosity, courage,  ambition,  good  taste 
and  masterfulness.  We'  maintain  that 
he  may  have  all  these  qualities  and  .vet 
he  daringly  individual  in  the  matter 
of  cravats.  Should  a loyal  wife  insist 
that  her  husband  wear  a thing  be- 
cause others  wear  it?  We  all  know 
the  man  of  faultless  laste  who  never 
furnishes  his  wife  with  an  allowance. 
He  does  not  refuse  to  give  her  money, 
but  she  must  come  to  him  for  street 
car  fare,  for  any  trifling  want.  He  says 
with  a benevolent  air:  “Certainly,  how 
much  do  you  want?”  hut  the  woman 
is  obliged  to  ask  for  it  and  incidentally 
to  tell  just  what  she  needs.  This  is 
galling  to  her  natural  self-respect. 
■\Vhcreas  the  husband  with  the  queer 
cravat  is  often  foolish  in  liis  unques- 
tioning handing  over  monthly  or  weekly 
sums. 

William  Cobbett  wrote  a book,  Ad- 
vice to  Young  Men,”  a volume  stuffed 
with  homely  wisdom,  a most  entertain 
ing  little  volume.  Therein  lie  tells  what 


he  lover-husband 

insists  on  cleanliness:  1 maj 

e careless  is  to  their  own  persons; 

[hey  may,  from  the  nature  of  their 
iiusiness,  or  from  their  want  of  time 
io  adhere  to  neatness  in  dress,  he  slov- 
iily  in  their  own  dress  and  habits;  but 
[hey  do  not  relish  this  in  their  wives,” 

Hid  he  gives  this  practical  advice:  “An 
English  girl  will  have  her  face  clean, 

0 lie  sure,  if  there  be  soap  and  water 
Whin  her  rjaeh,  but  get  a glance,  just 
t glance,  at  her  poll,  if  you  have  any 
jloubt  upon  the  subject,  and  if  you  find 
[hero,  or  behind  the  cars,  what  the 
Yorkshire  people  call  grime,  the  sooner 
you  cease  your  visits  the  better.”  We 
advise  any  young  woman  sensitive  in 
the  matter  of  cravats  to  insist  on  an 
examination  of  her  wooer’s  collection. 
Those  worn  in  courting  may  be  donned 
hypocritically.  As  soon  as  he  has  won 
her  he  may  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
the  day  after  the  ceremony  put  on  a 
“creation”  that  jars  the  landscape  as 
well  as  the  passerby. 

LOST  FRUITARIANS. 

Some  time  ago  we  read  of  a lieuten- 
ant in  tlic  German  army  who  purposed 
to  buy  land  in  the  Hawaiian  islands1, 
or,  if  ho  failed  in  this,  to  purchase  a 

1 small  island.  He  called  himself  a 
fruitarian,  and  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a band  of  men  and  women  who  dreamed 

| of  escape  from  the  corrupting  influences 
’*  of  modem  civilization,  or  they  wished, 
at  least,  to  use  the  words  of  Schopen- 
hauer, to  secure  a little  room  that  is 
not  exposed  to  the  destroying  tire.  The 
lieutenant^  and  liis  comrades  purposed 
to  eat  nothing  but  ripe  fruit  : to  drink 
j only. water;  to  live  in  huts;  to  rsehew 
all  clothing.  We  remember  they  were 
j described  as  “sincere  and  enthusiastic.  ’ 

I What  has  become  of  these  amiable, 

! mild-eyed  enthusiasts?  Are  they  on 
j some  far-off  isle  in  unfrequented*  sea? 

I Has  fruit  brought  calm  and  happiness? 
There  are  some,  who  insist  that  this 
diet  induces  deep  and  dangerous  melan- 
choly. The  people  of  Fessa  were  ccn-1 
stantly  sick  because  they  persisted  in  j 
eating  fruit  three  times  a day.  The  diet 
has  one  advantage;  it  is  comparatively 
cheap,  for  a writer  in  the  National  j 
Food  Magazine  says  that  even  at  six 
cents  a day  the  economical  fruitarian 
would  gain  on  the  economical  eerealist:  [ 
Water,  as  an  exclusive  drink,  lias  its 
dangers.  In  the  city  there  is  the  asso-  ; 
ciation  with  plumbing,  and  plumbing  is  1 
modern  civilization.  In  the  country 
the  old  oaken  bucket  is  rich  in  typhoid 
fever  germs.  In  the  least  populated 
land  there  is  danger  in  running  streams, 
for  the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia  made 
all  cattle  black  that  tasted  of  it.  There 
were  the  Marquessans,  a simple  folk, 
who,  before  they  knew  the  habits  of  the 
white  man,  drank  gratefully  the  stimu- 
lating juice  of  the  arva  root  in  prefer- 
ence to  spring  water,  and  at  their  din- 
ners the  calabash  was  passed  .around 
with  shouts  of  merriment.  Nor  did 
these  unsophisticated  Marquessans  dis- 
like cooked  food  in  the  shape  of  pig  or 
human  being. 

Will  eschcwance  of  clothes  bring 
peace  to  the  soul?  A woman,  vexed 
by  the  mistakes  or  exorbitant  oills  of 
dressmakers,  may  wish  that  there  were 
no  such  things  as  clqthes:  but  even  if 
the  climate  favored  her  wish,  she  is  so 
accustomed  to  garments  that  she  would 
he  ill  at  ease  without  them.  Au  exult- 
ing African  ruler  in  a plug  hat  and 
trousers  is  said  to  be  a sorry  sight;  he1 
is  much  more  imposing  with  a spear 
and  a breech-clout.  So  many  women 
| have  been  shaped  by  their  clothes  that 
1 the  historical  painter  would  prefer  to 
portray  them  as  they  appear  to  tho 
world  at  large.  The  Adamites  went 
without  clothes,  and  St.  Epiphanius 
described  the  wretchedness  of  their  life. 
There  were  the  monks  of  Palestine: 
“they  wore  a girdle  only;  they  grazed 
as  the  beasts  do;  they  became  at  last 
mere  brutes.”  There  were  the  Picards 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  thought 
they  were  the  people,  and  that  the 
clothed  were  slaves;  hut  .they  went 
about  plundering  country  houses,  killed 
about  200  of  the  neighbors,  and  misera- 
ble was  their  own  death.  There  were 
the  early  Dutch  Anabaptists;  wild  with 
religious  excitement  they  threw  their 


cause  they  would  not.  cover  themselves. 

Tho  fruitarians  were  not  the  first  to 
dream  of  a happy,  blameless  life  iu 
some  remote  sea.  The  Fortunate  Isles 
have  been  sought  by  many;  by  the  dis- 
appointed, the  morose,  the  sanguine, 
philosophers,  adventurers,  poets,  philan- 
thropists; the  voyagers  sail  and  sail; 
they  see  strange  sights,  but  ttye  Islands 
are  always  just  beyond  the  horizon, 
wherever  be  the  sea.  The  Fortunate 
Isles  and  the  City  of  the  Sun  are  sub- 
ject to  the  King  of  Utopia.  There 
were  voyagers  who  touched  and  went 
inland  to  Brook  Farm  and  sojourned 
for  a time.  Some  meditated  a Pan- 
tisocraey  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. Others  drifted  to  the  lands  of 
strange  sects.  And  when  any  one  of 
them  all  was  sure  he  bad  cut  loose 
from  civilization,  he  found  the  old 
problems  springing  up  on  virgin  soil. 
We  doubt  whether  a diet  of  fruit  and 
water  will  prepare  one  suddenly  for 
the  enjoyment  of  an  unruffled  life, 
whether  it  be  pursued  by  one  unclothed 
or  in  rigorously  correct  costume.  Yet 
the  dream  is  pleasant,  and  in  a period 
when  so  many  are  “demented  with  tho 
mania  of  owning  tilings,  the  delusion  is 
not  without  nobility.” 

But  where  is  the  Berlin  baud?  The 
only  real  estate  operations  we  have 
noticed  in  the  Pacific  have  been  na- 
tional, not  private.  Are  the  Berliners 
somewhere  under  a tropic  sun,  picking 
fruit  and  without  even  the  sanitary 
suits  of  Dr.  Jaeger?  Or  are  they  still 
in  Berlin,  theoretical  fruitarians,  but 
eating  from  compulsion  duck  with  red 
cabbage,  carp  with  beer  sauce,  veal, 
lung  hash,  chickens’  feet  and  drinking 
coffee,  sweet  champagne,  the  black, 
thick  beer  or  the  weiss  beer  of  the 
Athens  of  the  Spree,  wines  of  Greece 
and  Italy  or  from  Rhenish  vineyards? 


Ncvsv  Mrs.  Porter  shows  in  the  simpler  1 
songs  that  were  sung  last  night,  a tnelo-  ] 

die  vein  that  might  suit  words  of  ctm-  \ 
moii  sentiments  and  gentle  emotions 
and  thereby  appeal  to  many  and  give 
pleasure  to  them.  At  present  her  melo- 
dies lack  distinction.  After  a few  have 
been  heard,  they  all  suffer  from  family 
resemblance  and  from  a sameness  in 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  elfects.  No* 
and  then  the  hearer  detects  a pretty, 
graceful,  or  even  poetically  imaginative 
thought,  which  appears  for  a moment; 
but  the  composer  is  not  able  to  utilize 
It,  to  develop  it.  to  round  it,  to  make 
it  a thing  of  vital  beauty. 

In  tho  more  ambitious  pieces  the  lack 
of  concentration  and  the  absence  of 
sufficient  technic  are  naturally  more 
apparent.  In  the  violin  pieces,  for  in- 
stance the  titles  “Romance  and  The 
Love  ‘of  Atla”  might  easily  be  ex- 
changed so  far  as  the  aesthetic  con- 
tents of  the  music  are  concerned.  Or 
take  “Matho's  Appeal.”  Mrs.  Porter 
evidently  had  in  her  mind  a dramatic 
scene.  She  wished  to  express  tho  war- 
rior’s passionate  love  and  also  to  Rive 
by  harmonic  and  rhythmic  devices  what 
is  known  as  appropriate  color.  But  in 
her  music  Matho’s  passion  is  neither 
significant  nor  sustained,  and  when  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a warrior  we  are 
reminded  at  once  of  Radames  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile  with  the  famous  trum- 
pet figure  in  the  orchestra. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  not  yet  ready  for  such 
■ambitious  tasks.  She  should  continue 
to  compose,  but  for  a rigid  teacher, 
who  should  prune,  levise,  reject.,  en- 
courage. Some  of  her  simpler  songs 
may  now  give  pleasure  to  her  friends  at 
private  gatherings;  they  are  not  for  the 
general  public  interested  in  music  and 
musical  effects  rather  than  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  composer. 

Mrs.  Porter  and  her  colleagues  were 
warmly  applauded. 

THE  ORPHEUS  CONCERT. 

Chorus  Carefully  Drilled,  and  Sang 
with  Good  Volume  and 
Intonation. 
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A concert  by  Miss  Alice  Eldridge,  a 
very  young  pianist  of  marked  natural 
gifts,  was  announced  for  last  evening  in 
Steinert  Hall,  and  the  ball  was  filled 
with  an  expectant  audience  of  friends 
in  holiday  mood.  It  was  announced  from 
the  stage  that  Miss  Eldridge  had  been 
suddenly  taken  sick  that  afternoon  and 
would  be  unable  to  play;  that  Mr.  Felix 
Fox  had  consented  to  play  in  her  place 
The  concert  then  may  be  fairly  called  { 
Mrs.  Edith  Noyes  Porter’s  concert,  for 
the  programme  wAs  made  up  chiefly  ot 
her  compositions.  She  played  two  ot 
her  piano  pieces;  Mrs.  Fannie  Hatch 
Thayer,  mezzo  soprano,  sang  Mrs.  Por- 
ter's “Rose  and  the  Gardener,”  “Heart 
Song,"  "Scottish  Love  Song,”  and  "My 
Heart's  in  the  Highlands";  Mr.  Fred- 
erick L.  Hahn,  violinist,  and  Mrs.  Por- 
ter played  the  latter's  "Romance"  and 
"The  Indian  Princess  Atla”:  and  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Osgood,  bass,  sang  Mrs. 
Porter’s  "When  All  the  World  Is  Young, 
My  Lad,”  “Lullaby”  and  "Matho's  Ap- 
peal to  Salammbo."  Mr.  Fox  played  the 
| other  pieces,  among  them  "Chevillard’s 
} Theme  and  Variations." 

Mrs.  Porter  has  undoubtedly  a certain 
fluency  in  composition  And  she  has  also 
high  ambitions— witness  the  programme 
music  "The  Love  of  Atla’  and  White 
Chief”  and  "Death  of  Atla  and  Funeral 
March,”  from  her  violin  sonata;  also 
the  setting  of  music  to  a scene  front 
Flaubert’s  "Salammbo.”  A composer  of 
far  greater  technic  and  imagination 
might  well  hesitate  before  attempting 
to  give  Matho  music  for  his  passionate 
aopeal  to  the  Carthaginian  maiden. 
Reyer  made  the  qttempt,  but  he  was 
not  the  man,  and  Mrs.  Porter’s  Matho 
is  neither  passionate  nor  mildly  interest- 
ing in  his  rhetoric,  to  say  nothing  ot 
the  musical  quality  of  his  appeal. 

There  are  some  who  believe  it  pre- 
sumptuous for  young  men  and  young 
women  to  compose  music,  and  that  such 
daring  souls  should  be  promptly  dis- 
couraged, even  by  violence  if  all  other 
means  should  fail.  We  do  not^  agree  to 
this  proposition.  There  are  otners  who 
believe  that  all  such  young  composers 
should  be  encouraged  by  indiscriminate 
praise;  that  any  word  of  kindly  and  cor- 
rective criticism  is  harsh  they  some- 
times prefer  the  woid  ‘ cruel.  This 
proposition  is  as  absurd  as  the  other. 
If  the  young  composer  does  not  compose 
how  can  she  find  out  just  where  she 
Stands  and  what  she  lacks  and  needs? 
If  she  is  applauded  indiscriminately  arid 
in  a spirit  of  thoughtless  good  nature 
she  will  believe  that  she  is  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  pour  out  songs,  chamber  mu- 
sic dramatic  arias,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  symphonic  poems,  and  at  least 
one  opera.  Her  self-esteem  will  become 
prodigious  and  unbearable,  and  ?h®  vjil 
Anally  learn  to  her  deep  mortification 


The  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  Mr. 
Carl  Kaufmann  conductor,  gave  a con- 
cert last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Bertha 
Cushing  Child,  contralto;  Mr.  Heber- 
lein,  ’cellist,  and  a horn  quartet  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Hackebarth.  Lorbeer, 
Ha  in  and  Schumann.  The  accompani- 
ments were  played  by  Mr.  John  Craig 
Kelley.  The  programme  was  long  and 
varied.  The  choral  numbers  were  Mr. 
Qericke’s  "Awake,  Thou  Lovely  Dream- 
er,” Goldmark's  "Fruehlingsnetz”  for 
chorus,  piano  and  horns;  a “Waltz 
Idyl"  by  Koschat  and  pieces  by  Heim, 
Lo’ewe,  Handwerg,  Veit  and  Zoellner; 
Mr.  Heberlein  played  'cello  pieces  by 
himself  and  by  Goldbeck.  The  horn 
quartet  played  an  arrangement  of  Wag, 
ner’s  "Pilgrims’  Chorus."  and  Mrs.  Child 
sang  Gluck’s  recitative  and  aria,. 
"Euridice,”  "Secret  Greetings"  by  Von 
Fielitz  and  Brahms’  ‘“Sapphic  Ode. 

The  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  tounded 
years  ago.  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  musical  development  of  Bos- 
ton. Its  concerts  were  public  and  were 
a feature  of  each  season.  For  the  past 
few  years,  however,  the  society  has 
been  giving  its  concerts  for  its  friends 
alone,  and  there  were  no  more  public 
performances  until  last  season  it  as- 
sisted at  one  of  Mr.  Tucker’s  concerts, 
when  the  general  public  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  it;  and  this  season  its 
announcement  of  a public  concert 
aroused  great  interest.  There  was  last 
evening  a large  audience,  friendly  and 
applausive.  A chorus  of  men’s  voices 
is  always  pleasing,  and  this  chorus  has 
been  carefully  drilled;  it  sang  with 
good  volume  of  tone,  good  intonation 
and  responsive  attention  to  the  leader. 
The  piece  bv  Viet,  "The  Beetle  and  the 
Blossom,”  ‘was  sung  with  genuine 
humor  and  had  to  be  repeated.  There 
were  other  encores,  and  everything  was 
loudly  applauded. 

The  solo  numbers  were  equally  pleas- 
ing. Mrs.  Child,  who  has  a wonder- 
fully pure,  resonant  contralto  voice, 
sang  admirably,  with  emotional  appeal 
and  with  impeccable  enunciation.  Her 
beauty  and,  her  singing  together  excited 
fervent  applause;  there  were  flowers  j 
and  many  recalls,  and  she  added  a num- 
her  to  each  of  her  groups.  The  excerpt 
from  "Tannhaeuser”  was  beautifully 
played  by  the  horn  quartet;  the  in- 
satiable house  would  fain  hear  it  again, 
but  it  wap  necessary  to  progress  with 
the  long  programme.  Mr.  Hcberlein’s 
own  piece  gave  most  pleasure  of  the 
’cello  solos:  it  was  an  ingenious  little 
"Witches’  Dance.”  Altogether,  the  so- 
ciety may  well  feel  gratified  by  the  en- 
thusiasm aroused  and  the  enioyment 
felt  in  the  evening’s  entire  performance. 


A PARISIAN  GENIUS. 

Mr.  George  Moore,  in  his  love  for 
literary  art,  mourned  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  tavern,  the  meeting  place 
of  the  playwrights,  poets,  pamphlet- 
eers and  inspiring  adventurers  of  Eliza- 
11  bethan  days.  He  might  also  mourn  the 
disappearance  of  the  coffee  houses  fre- 
quented by  the  writers  and  wits  of 
later  generations.  No  club,  even  in 
Boston,  can  take  the  place  of  old  tav- 
ern or  coffee  house,  with  their  meet- 
ings, where  brave  talk  stimulated  fancy 
and  fired  ambition,  where  hot  discus- 
sion sometimes  ended  in  blood-letting. 
Where  in  this  city  can  an  author  lie 
sure  of  meeting  at  an  appointed  time 
fellows  of  his  kind  to  talk  over  the 
books  and  literary  tendencies  of  the 
past  and  present,  to  condemn  that 
which  is  snobbish  or  commercial,  to 
quarrel  iu  generous  or  malicious  rival- 


Th<  I . :is  an  author  p 
simple,  is  fast  disappearing;  he  has 
some  profession  or  calling  through, 
which  he  is  sure  of  a living.  He  writes 
— when  he  has  leisure  to  write — on  tho 
side. 

In  Paris  there  is  still  a literary  cafe 
life.  To  the  frequenters  the  new  novel,  | 
play,  theory  of  poetry  is  more  impor-  j 
tant  than  war  news  from  the  east  or  i 
any  question  of  finance  or  adminis-  , 
trative  policy.  Types — some  of  them 
fantastical— still  exist.  A private  let- 
ter from  Paris  lately  received  informs 
us  of  the  .appearance  and  characteris- 
tics of  Mr.  Ernest  I -a  Jetmesse,  who 
some  years  ago  excited  Paris  by  his  : 
book  entitled  • “Les  N-nits,  les  Ennuis 
et  les  Ames  do  nos  Notoires  Con- 
tc-mporains,”  a witty,  sarcastic,  ex- 
traordinary onslaught  on  the  author’s 
contemporaries.  “He  is  a wonder  to 
behold:  Of  small  stature,  clean  shaved, 
with  a shock  of  tempestuous  hair, 
rather  fat-faced,  with  a ludicrously 
pouting  month,  small  eyes,  before  one 
of  which  he  inserts  a small  square 
monocle  on  a broad  silk  ribbon,  the 
glass  well  pinched  up  by  his  cheek. 
His  waistcoat  of  old  brocade,  style 
Louis  XV.,  rather  dark  in  color,  is 
generously  hung  with  three,  four 
watchchains  of  different  patterns,  of 
doubtful  quality  of  gold.  His  cravat  is 
carefully  pinned  together  by  several 
scarfpins  of  imitation  gold,  and  his 
somewhat  unwashed-appearing  hands 
are  covered  with  a cheap  lot  of  gewgaw 
rings,  each  finger  ornamented  up  to  the 
middle  joint.  There  you  have  the  get- 
up  of  this  curious  mortal,  the  art  of 
Paris!  He  makes  the  misleading  im- 
pression of  one  soaked  in  absinthe  and 
green  mint,  for  with  eyes  closed  he 
will  sometimes  sit  silent  for  fifteen, 
twenty  minutes  in  the  rather  noisy 
company  of  his  friends,  to  break  forth, 
perfectly  sober,  into  the  most  extraor- 
dinary speeches  and  sallies  imagina- 
ble. All  this  in  the  quality  of  voice 
of  a peevish  child  of  seven.  He  varies 
his  get-up  at  times.  The  other  day  he 
wore  over  liis  waistcoat  the  heavy  and 
broad  golden  chain  of  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  with  the  emblem! 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  highest  or- 
ders that  the  court  of  Spain  bestows, 
and  our  friend  has  no  right  to  wear 
it,  yet  the  law  does  not  molest  him, 
and  all  Paris  laughs  with  him.  He 
bought  the  ‘Golden  Fleece’  at  a pawn- 
broker’s for,  I believe,  about  SIOO.  He 
is  a man  of  genius,  and  represents 
merely  the  artistic  attitude  of  sublime 
indifference  and  contempt  toward  con- 
ventionalism. He  certainly  is  a man 
of  great  gifts.  He  is  only  30  years  old, 
and  he  wrote  the  above  mentioned 
hook  at  the  age  of  22.” 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  this  young 
genius  happy  and  contented  in  Boston. 
The  local  authors  would  be  suspicious 
or  afraid  of  him.  Waiters  might  de- 
cline to  serve  him,  and  a philistine  po- 
liceman would  probably  run  him  in. 
We  doubt  whether  he  would  be  wel- 
come at  any  meeting  of  the  French 
clubs  in  the  city,  even  if  he  should  offer  [ 
to  make  an  address  without  fee.  HOj 
might  fare  better  in  New  York,  wlier  ^ 
Mr.  Hyde  would  perhaps  give  a recep- 
tion in  his  honor.  Or  he  might  try  his 
luck  with  the  high-browed  literati  of 
Indianapolis,  now  the  storm  centre  of 
the  western  artistic  movement.  At  any 
rate,  he  should  he  imported. 

A WINTER  VISITOR. 

' The  caterpillar  making  its  way 
calmly  over  the  snow  in  Provincetown 
provokes  meditation.  Is  he  a fore- 
runner of  a plague  to  come?  Is  he  an 
isolated  omen  full  of  bodement?  a- 
student  of  the  race  years  ago  declared 
caterpillars  to  be  malign,  naught  and 
venomous.  His  name  was  Mouffet, 
Thomas  Mouffet,  doctor  in  physic,  the 
author  of  “The  Theatre  of  Insects  : o^ 
Lesser  living  creatures,  as  Bees,  Flie 
Caterpillars,  Spiders,  Worms,  etc-., 
most  Elaborate  Work.”  The  book  v 
published  in  London  in  1653.  Inas 
much  as  there  are  probably  few  copies! 
of  this  valuable  volume  in  the  public 
libraries  scattered  over  the  Cape,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  towns  beyond  Buzzard’s  bay 


■with  the  contents  of  the  first  five  chap- 
ters of  73ook  II. 

Let  uo  one  cry  out-  at  once,  “The 
book  is  worthless  and  obsolete!”  What 
Dr.  Mouffet  and  his  contemporaries  did 
not  know  about  caterpillars  and  whurl- 
wornis  is  not  today  worth  knowing. 
Obsolete?  Listen  to  this:  “The  Eng- 
lish call  it  silk-worm,  amongst  whom 
a silken  habit  is  so  much  loved  and 
valued,  that  they  despise  their  own  wool 
(which  compared  with  silk  is  not  con- 
temptible and  is  the  most  profitable  and 
the  greatest  merchandize  of  the  king- 
dom). Hut  time  will  make  them  fore- 
go this  wantonnoss,  when  they  shall  ob- 
serve that  their  moneys  are  treasured 
up  in  Italy  at  that  time  when  they 
stand  in  need  of  it  for  their  private  or 
public  affairs.”  Are  not  such  voices 
raised  even  now  in  this  country  for 
home  products  as  against  foreign  and 
imported  luxuries?  Obsolete?  Read 
this : “If  you  would  destroy  caterpillars, 
do  thus:  Anoint  all  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  round  about  with  tar,  then  get  a 
great  sort  of  ants,  and  put  them  in 
some  bag,  and  draw  the  same  by  n 
cord  unto  the  tree,  and  so  let  it  hang 
there,  so  that  it  touch  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  the  ants  lettetl  to  go  down 
from  the  tree  by  the  means  of  the  tar 
will  for  want  of  food  eat  and  destroy 
all  the  caterpillars  there,  without  hurt- 


jerpi 

herbs” ; Tmt  they  may  also  drive  away 

summer  boarders.  Wet  seeds,  before 
planting,  in  the  blood  of  a caterpillar. 
A sea  onion  hung  in  the  garden  will 
prevent  breeding.  If  a horse  swallows 
the  pests,  his  skin  will  dry  and  be- 
come hard  and  his  eyes  hollow ; then 
rub  his  body  with  the  sharpest  vinegar 
and  nitre — three-quarters  of  a pint — and 
vitriol,  a fourth  part,  but  look  out  lor 
his  eyes.  The  caterpillar  on  the  other 
hand  has  its  uses  : burnt  and  put  into 
the  nose,  it  stops  bleeding ; the  ordinary 
kind  put  in  large  quantities  into  drink 
is  good  for  the  quinsy ; hairy  cater- 
pillars should  be  given  to  children  who 
cannot  swallow  their  meat  for  straight-' 
ness  of  their  jaws;  one  of  the  cabbage 
kind  rubbed  on  a decayed  tooth  will 
cause  it  to  drop  out. 

Furthermore  the  caterpillar,  when  it 
comes  in  devouring  clouds,  puts  many 
of  the  despoiled  in  mind  to  lead  better 


lives.  We  share,  thinking  of  the  Cape 
that  is  so  dear  to  us,  the  pious  wish  of 
Dr.  Mouffet:  “Go’d  grant  that  we  may 
escape  by  being  corrected  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  other  men.  Let  us  think 
no  creature  of  God  to  be  contemptible, 
for  God  can.  if  ho  please,  make  the 
smallest  the  greatest  judgment.  ’ 


Inch's  “Serenade"  was  comprised  tn 

1899,  and  It  was  first  performed  In  public 
by  Joseph  Debroux  at  Berlin  Nov.  30, 
1901.  when  the  comnoser  conducted.  Mr. 
Willy  Hess  placed  it  at  Cologne  the 
next  year.  Tile  performance  last  night 
was  tne  first  lr  Boston,  and  Miss  Nich- 
ole made  her  i-a»>  appearance  with  the 
Symphony  orchestra.  Thore  was  a 
rumor  that  this  work  was  composed 
originally  with  the  thought  of  Sarasate; 
that  the  “S'-renade”  was  to  have  been 
dedicated  t - him;  that  he  was  not  much 
pleased  with  the  music  and  therefore 
Was  not  the  violinist  who  produced  It; 
but  Bruch  In  a letter  which  we  have 
seen  denies  the  truth  of  this  report  and 
states  that  he  had  already  paid  Ills 
.tribute  to  the  great  Spanish  violinist  by 
his  dedication  to  him  of  the  second  con- 
certo and  the  “Scottish  Fantasia." 

The  "Serenade"  is  In  four  movements. 
The  first,  an  andante  con  moto,  is  sauve- 
ly  and  mildly  Interesting  In  spots.  The 
second  movement,  an  allegro  moderato 
alia  inarcia.  Is  dry  and  dull.  The  fol- 
lowing nocturne  is  pretty  for  a time, 
but  its  prettluess  Is  without  distinction, 
and  the  end  Is  welcome.  The  finale, 
based  on  themes  of  Spanish  character. 
Is  inconspicuous.  The  pleasantest  feat- 
ure Is  the  manner  in  which  the  chief 
theme  and  mood  of  the  first  movement 
are  introduced  near  the  close.  , 

It  is  mu^b  to  be  regretted  that  Miss 
Nichols  chose  such  a drab  a”d  jejon1 
composition  for  her  first  appearance 
with  the  orchestra.  She  is  a young  vio- 
linist of  much  more  than  ordinal y tal“- 
ent  and  taste.  Interesting  in  music  tha- 
is  uninteresting  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
couragement, she  succeeded  tn  hod  ng 
the  attention  of  the  aud  ence  and  in 
winning  its  hearty  ar-plan  e by  the  mod 
est  display  of  her  technical  and  mqs'eal 
accomplishments.  With  more  exp  ri- 
ence  she  will  undoubtedly  detciop  a 
freer  and  broader  style;  she  will  gel 
farther  and  farther  away  f om  New 
England  and  rejoice  musically  In  frank 
expression  of  art  and  womanhood.  Mr. 
Hess  conducted  the  concerto  with  care. 


Sacred  Work;  Grand 
Opera  Season  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  ; Con- 
certs and  Recitals. 


ing  any  of  the  fruit.”  Is  not  this  pre-  p0(.  |t$  j 5th  Concert  FamOUS  Or 
scription  invaluable  today  when  there 


is  such  crying  need  of  a remedy? 

Dr.  Mouffet  first  considers  silk  spin-  | 
ners;  then  the  other  smooth  caterpil- 
lars. He  is  no  more  sure  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  caterpillar  than  is  Dr. 
Murray,  but  he  had  observed  carefully 
the  fifth  kind,  that  “spins  its  threads 
on  trees,  especially  upon  the  oak,  and 
descends  by  them  upon  the  heads  of 
those  that  pass  along,  and  entangles 
their  hats  and  clothes'’ — a keen  ob- 
server, this  learned  leech.  He  next 
treats  of  caterpillars  rough  and  hairy, 
“those  with  hairs  are  the  most  mis- 
chievious  of  all.”  Look  out  for  the 
pityocampes  on  pitch  and  pine  trees, 
“they  prick  more  sharply  than  a nettle, 
and  cause  very  great  pain,  heat,  a fever, 
pricking,  unquietness ; for  the  poison 
enters  suddenly  without  any  sense  of 
the  wound,  and  is  carried  to  the  parts 
next  the  bowels.  They  are  truly  most 
venemous  creatures  whether  you  touch 
them  outwardly  with  your  hands  or  they 
be  given  inwardly.”  This  reminds  us 
that  Ulpian,  classing  private  murder- 
ers, insists  that  any  one  who  gives 
,iis  neighbor  a pine  caterpillar  to  drink 
should  be  severely  punished.  Picnics 
under  pine  trees  are  not  to  be  encour- 
aged, unless  the  merrymakers  are  pro- 
vided with  antidotes  in  the  shape  of 
cactharides  or  oil  of  quince,  though 
salad  oil  may  be  used  with  good  effect. 
Look  out,  too,  for  the  nettle  cater- 
pillar whose  touch  at  first  causes  only 
a “pleasant  itching,’*  but  after  that  a 
pain  hard  to  be  endured.  Then  there 
is  the  "stinking  caterpillar,”  observed 
personally  by  Gesner  in  1550.  “I 
could  scarce  endure  the  smell  while  I 
took  the  description  alive:  it  did  so  in- 
fect two  stoves  with  an  extreme  and  in- 
tolerable stink  that  I could  not  stay 
to  endure  it.”  Truly  no  house  pet,  yet 
Dr.  Mouffet  grieved  because  lie  never 
had  the  hap  to  see  one,  such  is  the  self- 
denying  devotion  of  men  of  science. 

The  doctor  discusses  the  question 
whether  caterpillars  are  the  offspring 
and  breed  of  dew.  The  chapter  is  ab- 
sorbing, but  we  are  compelled  reluctant- 
ly to  pass  on  to  chap.  I . : "Of  the 
quality  and  use  of  caterpillars,  and  of 
their  antidotes,”  as  of  more  timely  in- 
terest. They  are  all  venomous,  of  a 
burning  quality,  blister-raising.  The 
daughter  of  Coclius  Secundus  at  Basle 
suffered  for  years  because  she  ate  on 
a fine  day  some  cabbage  caterpillars  in 
her  garden,  and  there  are  other  sad  in- 
stances of  misplaced  confidence.  Anoint 
your  trees  with  the  gall  of  a green 
lizard  or  of  a bull,  aud  if  this  be  not 
at  hand,  try  brimstone.  Sprinkle 
plants  with  wine — champagne  or  tokay 
will  do.  Put  nitre  on  cabbages.  “If 
crabs  or  river  crevishes  were  hanged 
up  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  10  days, 


chestra  Performs  Cssar  Franck’s 
Work  in  D Minor  Impressively, 
with  Exquisite  Detail. 


CONCERT  PIECES  BY  BALLOT. 


Music  Lovers  of  Providence  Sent  in 
Votes  as  , to  What  Symohony 
Orchestra  Should  Play. 


The  program-mo  of  the  15th  Symphony 
concert  given  in  Symphony  Hall  last 
night,  Mt.  Gericke,  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

Overture  to  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro”.. Mozart 
Serenade  In  A minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Bruch 

(First  time.) 

"Don  Juan,"  tone  poem  (after  Lenau) 

R. Strauss 

Symphony  in  D minor C.  Franck 

They  that  believe  In  a symphony  con- 
cert without  the  intrusion  of  a solo 
singer,  violinist,  pianist,  'cell  st,  might 
argue  from  the  programme  of  last  night. 
The  symphony  by  vesar  Franck,  or  any 
symphony  of  like  nobility  aud  grandeur, 
should  logically  have  come  first,  when 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  un- 
jaded, before  the  distraction  of  an  In 


tliv.dual  performance  and  the  gossip  of 
the  Intermission.  But  the  performance 


of  this  symphony  would  have  killed  the 
effect  of  any  soloist  coming  after.  Given 
a solo  performer,  and  the  programme 
maker's  task  is  doubly  difficult;  he  is 
often  obliged  to  arrange  the  programme 
with  reference  to  the  calibre  of  the 
soloist  .-frid  the  chaiacter  of  his  selec- 
tion. Yet  the  programme  might  thus 
have,  been  arranged:  Francks  sym- 

phony. intermission,  Bruch's  serenade, 
Strau6s’  “Don  Juan,"  and  this  pro- 
gramme would  have  been  long  enough. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  wa.5  the 
eminently  satisfactory  and  impressive 
performance  <>f  the  symp  :ony.  Mr 
Gerickes  reading  was  sympa  het'c  a id 
masterful.  The  long  lines  of  Franck’s 
musical  thought  were  not  lost  sight  of 
tn  the  care  for  the  exquisite  details:  the 
polyphonic  structure  was  clearly  Indi- 
cated. but  not  In  the  mere  spirit  of  t tie 
professional  analyist;  the  tonal  grada- 
tions were  observed  with  seeming  spon- 
taneity; the  instrumental  song  was 
flowing  and  appealing;  the  orchestral 
forces  were  prepared  and  massed  sku 
fully  for  Irresistible  effect.  Never  be- 
fore has  this  symphony  of  Cesar  Franck 
seemed  so  supremely  beautiful  In  its 
tenderness,  its  pathetic  entreaty,  its 
glorious  triumphant  chant. 

Listening  to  the  performance  one  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  Inferiority  of 
Franck's  di.~  -Iplef,  Ingenious  as  some  of 
them  are.  Compare  this  symphony,  for 
Instance,  with  that  of  d’lndy.  played 
not  long  ago.  The  latter  is  a composi- 
tion not  to  oe  mentioned  without  a trib- 
ute of  reepect  to  the  workmanship  dis- 
played in  it,  but  how  labored  are  the 
effects,  and  what  distressing  anxiety 
there  is  in  the  continual  attempt  to 
avoid  that  which  might  ho  considered 
simple  or  conventional!  These  disciples 
speak,  in  a w ay,  the  language  of  Franck, 
but  in  a small,  dry  way.  Their  music 
lacks  the  intense  humanity,  the  sweep- 
ing vision,  the  elemental  force,  the  se- 
rene nobility  of  their  master’6.  They 
are  not  to  be  blamed  because  they  do 
not  have  his  genius.  They  may  justly 
in  ur  the  reproach,  however,  of  an  af- 
fected musical  speech  based  on  his  nat- 
ural and  manly  form  of  expression.  The 
Int  "able  and  sweet  simplicity,  the  un- 
j retentions,  quiet  courage,  the  sublime 
devoutnes-  of  Franck  the  man  round 
expression  in  hie  music,  and  without  his 
own  con  ■ lousneSs.  Much  as  wo  admire 
the  rather  works  of  his  disciple,  d'lndy, 
heartilv  a we  are  in  accord  with  his 
pure  devotion  to  art  and  to  artistic 
td«jls.  we  find  In  his  latest  works  a 
peculiar  self-consciousness  that  may  be 
latal  to  tbeir  long  life. 

Mr.  i i lek"  and  the  orchestra  are  also 
i to  Ik  gratulated  on  the  spirited  and 
drain  -1  p : fo  ma-v-e  of  “Don  Juan,’’ 
a Work  which,  pleasing  and  thrilling 
on  first  hearing,  has  not  lost  in  sensual 
pomp  and  pride  through  repetition.  If 
there  be  such  a thing  as  character  por- 
trayal hi  music  without  the  ahl  of 
dramatic,  action  or  minute  explanatory 
1 programme.  Strauss  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  painting  the  hero  of  Lenau's 
-poem 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Uerald.] 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  Feb.  11,  1905.  The 
last  of  the  series  of  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  concerts,  which  is  to  be  given 
hero  on  Feb.  21  has  aroused  much  en- 
thusiasm among  the  music  lovers  and 
patrons.  The  45  business  and  profes- 
sional gentlemen  who  are  guarantors  of 
the  series  solifitod  ballots  from  the  pub- 
lic for, any  one  of  a half-dozen  compo- 
sitions, for  this  conceit 
Three-fifths  of  all  the  ballots  6ent  in 
were  In  favor  of  Tschaikowsky’s  "Pa- 
thetique"  symphony,  and  It  will  be 
given,  with  Bruch’s  first  concerto  In  G 
minor,  largo  by  Handel  and  the  "Tajin- 
haeuser"  overture. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  concert  of  the  advanced  students 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory’  of 
Music  drew  a large  audler.ee  to  Jordan 
Hall  last  Wednesday  evening.  The 
performances  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  audience,  to  the  hearers,  and  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  students  who 
took  part.  Mr.  Albert  W.  Snow  played 
an  organ  piece  by  Bach;  Miss  Winitred 
Byrd  played  piano  pieces  by  Rameau, 
Chopin  and  Baermann;  Mrs.  Fannie 
Hatch  Thayer  sang  songs  by  Mrs. 
Beach,  Chadwick  and  others;  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Gorodetzky  played  a violin  fantasia, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Wither  and  Miss 
Alberta  Amstein  also  contributed  to  the 
programme. 

The  Sunday  Chamber  concert  of  Feb. 
19,  in  Ohivkering  Hall,  will  be  given  by 
Messrs.  Ondrlcek,  Eaton,  Perabo, 
Stoats. 

Mrs.  Etta  Burgess  Nobbes,  contralto, 
formerly  of  Boston,  will  succeed  Mrs. 
Carl  Alves  in  the  choir  of  the  West 
Presbyterian  Church.  New  York. 

The  city  of  Boston  will  give  a con- 
cert in  the  South  Boston  high  school  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  programme 
will  include  pieces  by  Massenet,  Vol- 


RANZ  VON  VECSEY,  the 
boy  violinist,  will  give 
concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening 
and  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, He  was  born  at 
Budapest  In  March,  1893.  i 
His  parents  are  well-to-do  and  fond  of  i 
music.  The  father  is  an  amateur  violin- 
ist. the  mother  a pianist.  The  story  is 
told  that  when  Franz  was  4 years  old 
he  hummed  the  greater  part  of  Men- 
delssohn's concerto  played  by  his  father, 
and  marked  the  rhythm  by  knocking 
pieces  of  wood  together.  When  Franz 
was  5 years  old  he  received  a little 
fiddle,  and  on  this  his  father  gave  him 
lessons.  Technicalities  were  quickly 
mastered,  and  pieces  were  memorized 
•with  extraordinary  ease.  His  parents 
did  not  force  him,  for  when  the  boy 
was  7 years  old  he  was  allowed  to  prac- 
tise dally  only  15  minutes  and  his  les- 
son was  only  for  that  time.  After  eight 
months,  and  before  he  wras  8 years  old, 
Franz  was  able  to  play  pieces  by  ' 
Paganini. 

The  boy  became  a pupil  of  Hubay, 
the  violin  teacher  at  the  Budapest  Con- 
servatory. (Jeno  Hubay,  virtuoso  and 
teacher,  (hough  born  in  Budapest,*  1858, 

Is  of  Swiss  descent  and  his  name  is 
Eugen  Huber.)  At  the  examination 
Franz  played  a concerto  by  Wienlawskl 
with  such  success  that  his  parents  de- 
cided to  make  a little  concert  tour. 
They  took  him  to  Berlin  in'*  October. 

1903,  and  he  at  once  made  a sensation. 
Joach.im  praised  him  extravagantly— as 
lie  praised  the  boy  Hubermann  and 
other  infant  phenomena— and  wrote  In 
Franz’s. album:  “God  protect  you.  won- 
derfully talented  child,"  or  words  to 
that  effect;  for  we  are  not  now  speak- 1 
ing  from  personal  knowledge. 

Franz  went  to  London  In  jthe  spring  of; 

1904.  He  made  his  first  appearance  there 
on  May  3,  when  he  played  Wieniawskl’s 
concerto  in  D minor,  an  air  by  Bach,' 
Hubay’s  fantasia  on  "Carmen."  Paganl-  , 
ill’s  ’’ Witches’  Dance.”  At  his  second' 
concert,  May  10,  he  played  Mendels- 
sohn's concerto.  The  London  audiences] 
were  enthusiastic  and  the  critics  dis-j 
cussed  him  not  merely  as  a wondrous' 
child,  but  as  they  would  discuss  any  vio-1 
linist  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Take 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  for  instance.  He 
heard  von  vecsey  for  the  third  time, 
and  wrote  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that 
he  found  in  him  a distinction  of  style 
“which  outrivals  nearly  all  of  the  boy's  i 
contemporaries  of  tile  modern  musical 
platform.  One  of  his  finest  gifts  is  un- , 
doubtedly  his  sense  of  rhythm,  which  in  ] 
a degree  must  naturally  be  possessed  by 
all  artists  who  essay  violin  playing;  but 
with  him  It  is  so  far  a matter  of  genius  I 
that  when  there  is  anything  like  the  , 
culmination  of  a rhythmical  passage— a 
culmination  which  may  be  compared  to  ] 
the  crest  of  a rolling  wave— the  manner 
in  which  he  marks  that  height  just  be- 
fore the  descent,  fusing  his  great  po- 
etic feeling  Into  one  brilliant  moment  of 
climax,  is  positively  wonderful  In  its 
display  of  power  and  in  its  unified  ex- 
pression of  many  most  intimate  musical 
thoughts.” 
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1 pattl.  Herbert,  Chamlnade.  Doppler, 
Wagner.  Mrs.  Florence  Hartmann  will 
sing  songs  by  Gounod  and  Del  Ricgo 
and  Mr.  Rudolnh  will  play  a clarinet 
solo  by  Wiedemunn. 

The  city  of  Boston  will  give  a con- 
cert In  the  Sherwin  school  on  Friday 
evening.  Orchestral  pieces*  by  Auber. 
Tellans  Thome,  Verdi,  Doppler,  Meyer- 
beer. Mr.  Robert  Bruce  will  sing  songs 
by  Gounod  and  Bullard,  and  Mr.  Kan- 


rich  will  play  a violin  piece  by  VSeux- 
temps. 

The  second  concert  tills  season  In  am 
of  tbr  pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  will  he  in  Symphony 
Hall  Sunday  evening.  March  5.  The  or- 
chestra will  be  assisted  by  Mme.  Gadski 
and  Mr.  Theodore  van  Yorx.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  selections  from 
“Lohengrin."  The  Mastersfngers"  and 
“The  Valkyrie.” 


Facts  and  Theories 
About  the  Youthful 
Prodigy;  Foreign 
Opinion  of  Von  Vecsey; 
Handel  and  Haydn  to 
ProduceVolbach’s  N ew 


The  Thin  Gray  Layer. 

Scientists  were  deeply  interested  in 
Von  Vecsey.  A correspondent  of  the 
*Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who  signed  himself 
"C.  W.  S.,”  tried  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  such  prodigious  musical  instinct 
and  wrote,  without  the  ideal  philosophic 

< 8"It’  is  probably  safe  to  say  not  only 
that  little  Franz  von  Vecsey  ^ the  mdst 
wonderful  little  boy  in  tne  woHd.  but 
that  he  offers  to  science  as  difficult  a 
problem  as  any  it  knows.  Here  Is  a 
child,  just  turned  11,  who  is (fib1  ,^ny. 

master  of  ail  the  technic  of  the  violin, 
but  plays  the  most  profound  music, 
even  that  of  Bach,  like  a genius  Of* 
mature  years.  One's  conclusions  as  to. 
musical  genius  were  simply  confirmed 
on  hearing  from  ins  mother  that  this 
child  practises  only  two  hours  a day»i 
and  often  less.  Yet  he  is  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  most  difficult  music  written 
by  the  greatest  virtuosos  of  the  past  in 
order  to  show  -off  their  own  technic.  \ 
“Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  is  the  fact; 
that  musical  genius  is  the  earliest  to 
manifest  itself,  and  in  no  other  spherd 
of  human  activity  can  a child  of  11  brt 
an  acknowledged  master.  And.  of 
course,  the  obvious  and  true  conclusion 
is  that,  of  the  two  factors  which  deter-) 
mine  all  of  us— heredity  and  environ^- 
ment-heredity  is  everything  m such 
matters.  This  is  not  to  assert  anything 
so  absurd  as  that  genius  is  merely  a 
matter  of  parental  transmission.  But  it 
is  of  its  essence  that  genius  1S  oongem- 
tal— that  ’poeta  nascitur  non  fit.  And 
the  saying  Is  far  truer  of  a child  such 
as  this  than  it  is  of  a poet.  Asked  teq 
explain  the  causation  of  genius— since 
thev  maintain  that  causation  is  uni- 
versal—men  of  science  earn  only  retuin 
. a non  possumus.  So  far  is  genius  from 
] being  a transcendent  capacity  for  tak- 
ing trouble,  first  of  all.  as  Carlyle  has 
it,  that  it  is  rather,  as  in  FYanz  vor 
Vecsey’s  case,  the  capacity  for  doing 
without  trouble  that  which  other  people 
cannot  do  with  any  amount  ot  trouble. 

"I  wished  that  I had  microscopic  eye.* 
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/ON  VECSEY.THE  BOY  VIOLINIST, 
AND  “RAPHAEL”  OF  VOLBACH 


M 

VIOLINIST, 
PHOTO  BY  L-A.RO 


Piffce  .through  the  left  side' 
of  the  little  fellow’s  head  and  see  the 
.structure  of  the  brain  underneath  For 
;We  .;now  exactly  where  the  music  cen- 
itre  is._  In  right-handed  persons  it  is  situ- 
ated in  the  left  temporal  lobe  of  the 
brain,  approximately  above  the  left  ear 
|A ll  science  can  say  about  this  child  is 
:U'at  the  essence  of  the  difference  be- 
fween  him  and  ordinary  people  lies  in 
the  thin  layer  of  gray  matter  that  cov- 
ers  this  part  of  his  brain  and  that  the 
difference  is  congenital.  It  is  a delusion 
to  imagine,  as  most  of  us  do,  that  if  we 
had  practised  as  long  as  Roberts  has  we 
could  play  billiards  as  well  as  he.  And 
po  with  this  boy.  These  differences  are 
inherent.  As  to  theories  of  heredity 
they  can  do  little  for  us.  Mr.  Francis 
Ualton  has  shown  how  often  genius  is 

F'^mitted,  in  part,  and  we  learn  that 
tnis  child  s parents  are  both  expert  mu- 
w.ft51.1}8;  * t!lat  we  are  not  surprised, 
out  it  Is  far  from  being  an  explanation. 
‘ J , , can  say  is  that  the  existence  of 
tnat  grea.  fact  which  we  call  sex  is  re- 

■ ponsrble  for  such  astonishing  variations 
irom  the  normal  as  we  see  here.  Such 
variations  are  impossible  in  the  absence 

0-  sex,  but  neither  Weissman  nor  any 

.Siveu  us  any  more  informa- 
tion than  this." 

Master  von  Vecsey  made  his  first  ap- 
R^-^kmja1iraieoriCa  at  Carnegie  Hal1’ 
— I— 

Volbaeh's  “Raphael.” 

the  Handel  and  Haydn  will  produce 
511  Sunday  night,  Feb.  19,  Fritz  Vol- 

1- ach’s  “Raphael”  for  the  first  time  in 
A.m  erica. 

The  work  was  performed  for  the  first 
.ime  at  the  39th  meeting  of  the  German 
Vlusic  'Societies  at  Basle,  June  14,  1903- 

■ at  is  to  say,  the  second  and  third  pic- 

ures  were  then  produced.  . 

The  composer  calls  his  work,  three 

nood-pictures,  suggested  by  pictures  of 
luphael:  The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  the 
liaonna  del  Granduca,  the  Madonna 

■ ?a?  , t0-  The  composer  declares 
■•at  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  rival 
ii  tones  the  beauty  of  the  pictures:  the  I 
eafer  at  the  sound  of  the  music  should  ' 
! I to  mind  the  character  of  each  pic- 
ure  and  listen  as  though  the  canvas 
vee  before  him. 

The  work  is  composed  for  chorus,  or- 
hestra  and  organ.  The  texts  are  old 
he  roll  hymns  in  praise  of  Mary:  "Alma 
tedemptoris  Mater”  for  the  first  pict- 
re  "salve  Regina,  Mater  Mi.sericor- 
la.  for  the  second,  the  Easter  hymn 
‘R.  gina  coeli  laetare.  Alleluja”  for  the 
Tir.  i.  Though  the  three  portions  of 
re  work  seem  independent  yet  the 
.t!  mate  musical  effect  should  come 
rom  consideration  of  the  three  in  one 
hus  Mr.  Volbach  says  that  the  un- 
ominonly  gentle  beginning  of  the  sec- 
nd  part  loses  the  designed  effect  if 
as  effect  is  not  prepared  by  the  finale 
t the  first  part.  “While  Part  I 
nth  mixed  chorus,  is  scored  for  or- 
Inary  orchestra,  but  without  trom- 
ones  and  harp  and  without  organ  the 
” ors  Part  II.  are  in  marked  con- 
v r:  The  strings  are.  as  a rule,  dl- 

lc.  d m groups;  the  wind  instruments 
re  [Vo  hutes,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets 
»•"  assoous,  two  horns,  and  two  Cor- 
el i e used  instead  of  trumpets  to  give 
'iU  heir  mild  tones  a silvery  hue  to 
ae  1 nissimo  pasages.  To  these  should 
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be  added  a solo  violin,  harp  and  organ. 
All  this  prepares  a contrast  to  Part  III., 
in  which  full  strength  of  the  orchestra 
with  full  organ  is  introduced  for  the 
first  time.”  Part  II.  is  written  for 
female  chorus  and  begins  with  a solo 
voice  which  intones  the  old  Gregorian 
melody.  Salve  Regina.  In  Part  III. 
there  is  an  introduction  in  which  the 
chorus  sings  in  unison  the.  old  Gregor- 
ian "Regina  Coeli.”  The  main  body  of 
this  section  is  the  Allelujah  Fugue. 

In  London. 

"Raphael”  was  performed  at  a Royal 
College  of  Music  orchestral  concert, 
London,  Dec.  13,  1904,  for  the  first  time 
In  England.  Sir  Charjes  Stanford  con- 
ducted. Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  of  the 
Daily  News  preferred  the  work  to  others 
of  the  composer  which  he  had  heard. 
“It  is  a pretty  conceit.”  he  wrote,  “and 
at  the  same  time  its  plasticity  to  mu- 
sical expression  is  obvious.  There  is  a 
ground  idea  that  is  common  to  both 
arts.  The  feeling  and  mood  aroused  by 
a picture  are  the  mood  and  the  feeling 
which  demand  utterance  in  music.  Lit- 
erature is  too  diffuse,  too  explanatory, 
too  self-contained.  In  a picture  you 
have  a concentration  of  life  mirrored. 
* * * The  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the 
pictures  in  music  which  shall  have  in- 
trinsic interest  is  the  chief  difficulty  of 
the  subject.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  write  sham  mediaeval  music:  it 

would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a ‘rococo’ 


amalgam  of  modern  and  ancient  styles, 
relying  for  effect  on  its  very  strange- 
ness. as  in  Dr.  Phillip  Wolfrum’s 
■Christmas  Mystery.’  Herr  Volbach  has 
been  very  successful  in  keeping  to  a 
middle  course.  ,The  choral  writing  is 
fairly  straightforward,  and  yet  it  is  not 
banal.  It  has  a sincere  simplicity, 
which  is  never  broken,  even  when  the 
composer  uses  his  voices  in  the  modern 
style.  The  orchestral  part  of  the  score 
is  genuine  tone  painting.  All  the  re- 
sources of  the  modern  orchestra  are 
used,  but  with  a happy  discretion.  There 
is  no  complication  for  the  sake  of  com- 
plication, and  some  of  the  finest  effects 
are  fine  because  of  their  appropriate  sim- 
plicity. As  an  instance  I would  mention 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  picture. 
On  the  word  ‘Salve’  the  sopranos  sing 
in  their  high  register,  accompanied  by 
the  violins,  which  gradually  rise  higher 
and  higher,  until  they  die  away  pianis- 
simo. Very  impressive,  too,  is  the  or- 
chestral symphony  after  ‘Mater  misere- 
cordiae’  in  the  same  ‘picture,’  and  the 
composer  obtains  a striking  effect  of 

atmosphere  by  gradually  withdrawing 
his  voices  before  ’O  clemens’  of  the  final 
lines.  In  the  last  of  the  three  tone 
poems  a kind  of  plain  chant  is  em- 
ployed until  the  full  orchestra  enters 
as  an  illustration  of  ‘Resurrexit’ ; then 
after  an  emotional  outburst  the  music 
merges  into  a freely  written  fugue, 
which  in  its  turn  leads  to  a choral  and 
orchestral  climax.  The  coda,  rises  from 
the  depths  of  the  orchestra  enforced  by 
an  organ  pedal  note,  and  gradually 
grows  in  force  to  a triumphant  and 
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Sustained  fanfare  of  voices  and  instru-  j 
nents.  It  is  not  possible  to  point  out  i 
Nil  the  striking  merits  of  the  work,  but  j 
(he  ‘Three  Pictures’  are  certain  to  be  i 
performed  elsewhere,  and  probably  at  1 
one  of  the  festivals.  The  most  striking 
feature,  however,  may  be  emphasized. 

It  is  that  the  composer,  in  his  type  of 
melody  and  in  his  general  treatment  has 
so  poetically  realized  the  gracious  senti- 
ment of  Raphael’s  paintings.  There  is 
nothing  dry  or  hard  in  his  music;  in- 
deed. it  is  a curiously  successful  mixture 
of  glowing  color,  strength  and  sensuous 
beauty.” 

The  composer  was  present  at  this  per-  1 
formance. 

Fritz  Volbaeli. 

1 Volbach  was  born  Dec.  17,  1S61,  near 
, Cologne,  at  Wipperfuerth,  and  his  child- 
| hood  was  spent  there.  In  due  time  he 
’ studied  for  a,  year  under  Ferdinand 
| Hiller  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His 
' father  then  sent  him  to  the  Gymna- 
i slum,  then  to  the  Universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Bonn,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  philosophical  studies, 
but  his  desire  to  be  a musician  prevailed 
and  In  1835  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study 
the  orgpn  with  August  Haupt,  and  com- 
position under  Grell  an.i  then  Wilhelm 
Taubert.  He  had  only  been  a student 
at  Royal  Academy  of  Music  a year 
when  ho  was  appointed  professor  to  suc- 
ceed Franz  Comraer.  He  taught  there 
five  years,  especially  the  history  of 
music,  and  he  conducted  choirs. 

In  1891  he  was  called  to  Mainz,  as 
conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  Lie- 
dertafel  and  Damengesangverein.  Here 
I he  aiso  conducted  Handel  festivals.  His 
home  is  now  in  Mainz. 

His  chief  works  are  "faster.”  sym- 
phonic poem  for  organ  and  orehesf : 
a symphonic  poem.  "Es  waren  zwel 
Koenigskinder;  a cantata  for  boys’ 
voices,  orchestra  and  organ,  commis- ) 
sioned  by  the  city  of  Mainz  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Gutenberg  jubilee;  \ 
j a quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instru- 
ments. a ballad  cyclus  "Vom  Page  und  1 
der  Koenigstochter” ; "Reigen.”  for  fp- 
I male  voices;  "Alt  Heidelberg  der  feine,"  I 
a spring  poem  for  orchestra;  "Der  Trou-  1 
I badour,”  a ballad  for  male  chorus  and 
[ orchestra;  a piano  concerto;  a ballad 
for  baritone  and  orchestra,  and  songs, 
i The  piano  concerto  was  played  as  early 
as  1884.  The  first  work  tha’  spread  his 
name  was  "Easter." 

He  has  written  a life  of  Handel.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Gutenberg  festival 
he  was  made  professor,  and  in  1900  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy. He  visited  England  in  1902. 
when  his  “Easter”  was  performed  at 
the  Sheffield  festival  (Oct.  3).  This  work 
was  produced  in  Chicago  by  Theodore 
Thomas  in  1903,  and  on  Jan.  21  of  that, 
year  the  symphonic  poem  was  also  pro- 
duced at  a Chicago  orchestral  concert. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  midwinter  concert  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  19,  has  features 
of  unusual  interest— the  first  perform- 
ance in  America  of  a new  choral  work, 
"Raphael.”  by  Fritz  Volbach,  and  the 
first  performance  in  Boston  of  Prof. 
John  K.  Paine’s  "Hymn  of  the  West,” 
rnmnosed  for  the  opening  of  the  l 


nna  Purchase  exposition  at  St.  Louis. 
The  programme  wi  1 also  include  Cnao- 
wlck^s  overture  to  "Melpomene  ; 3 o_r- 
sniel  and  Ltebestod  from  Wagner  s 
"Tristan  ar.d  Isolde”;  prelude  and 
“Hymn  of  the  Sun  ” from  Mascagni  s 
"Iris";  Handel's  aria.  Let  the  Bright 
Seraphim,”  and  the  chorus.  Unfold.  lie 
Portals."  bv  Gounod.  Mme.  Nordica 
will  be  the  chief  singer 
The  sale  of  single  tickets  will  begin 
tomorrow  at  8:20  A.  >1.  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Schlrmer’s  music  store. 


LOCAL. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Tery's  fifth  scries  of 
"Four  Chamber  Concerts"  will  be  given 
this  season  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday 
afternoons.  Tickets  for  the  course  will 
be  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  on  ond 
after  tomorrow  morning.  The  concerts 
wfll  be  as  follows;  Feb.  20,  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister,  soprano;  Mr.  George  Proc- 
tor. pianist;  Mr.  Rudolph  Krasselt,  ’cell- 
ist;' Mr.  Zach,  accompanist.  Feb.  27, 
the  Olive  Mead  string  quartet.  Mr. 
Francis  Rogers,  baritone;  Mr.  de  Voto, 
accompanist.  March  13,  Miss  Beatrice 
Herford.  monologist;  Mrs-  Langdon 
Frothingham,  pianist;  Mr.  \Y  llliam  Rit- 
tr.-dge.  tenor;  Miss  Hawkins,  accom- 
panist. March  20.  Mias  I >*‘na  Little 
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contralto ; Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violin; 
Mr.  Louis  Bachner.  pianist;  Mrs.  Luton, 
accompanist.  . , 

Mr  Felix  Fox  w ill  Rive  a pian  > recital 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
the  21st.  when  he  will  pla>  i hopins 
sonata  in  B minor,  H.  F.  Glh'ert  s A 


until  2 : .'T't’.  .xur.iu-'i  Will  t. 

the  Kundry  on  Tu  day  and  Miss  Olive  | 
Fremstad  on  Thursday,  with  Mr.  Burg- 
staller  as  rnrslfnl.  Mr.  Van  Rooy  :ls 
Amfortas.  Mr.  Blass  as  Gurnemanz 
and  Mr.  Goritz  as  Klingsor,  for  both  j 
performances,  and  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Hbrtz  as  conductor.  The  cast  will  also  j 
Include  M,  ssis.  Journ,  t.  Reiss.  Alberti. 
Bayer  and  Greder,  Mm,'.-.  Moran.  Brnen- 
dle  Jacobv.  Lemon.  Bauermeister,  I 
Foehlman,  Alten  and  Ralph,  together  , 
with  artists  and  pupils  of  the  opera 
school  of  the  Conrled  Metropolitan 
Opera  compc.ny  as  flower  maidens. 

The  operas  and  costs  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  will  be  as  follows: 

Monday  evening.  M .o  il  at  S o'clock, 

' "Lusia  ill  1.  nuucriuoor." 

Ijnet a ....Mme.  Sembrien 

Kdenrdo Carom 

Enrico  Ashton * ^r*  , nr'  s 

Haimoudo Mr.  Journet 

Normnnuo. . • • • • Giordani 

ronductor.  Mr..vlffna. 

Wednesday  cveulnc.  March  8.  at  8 o’clock, 
••('rtvalloria  Bustle-ana.” 

Mme.  He  Macehl 

Mme.  ITotner 

Mme.  15  a n **r  in  e later 

....Mr.  Dlppol 

Mr.  Glraldonl 

Conductor.  Mr.  Franlco. 

Followed  by  “PagUactd.” 

Miss  Alten 

Mr.  rnri»*o 

Mr.  Scott! 

Mr.  Glordani 

Mr.  I'urvls 

Conductor.  Mr.  Vignu. 

h 0,  at  s o’clock. 

(ill  German). 


board  of  judge**  will  consist  ‘of  B.  J. 


Jl  jUURViv  win  ”• 

Lang  of  Boston.  Prof.  John  K.  Paine 
Harvard  University.  Franz  Kneiscl 


of 


SOli-’clt.  la  * * miiiui  i . , , . -. 

Verlaine  Mood/’  Alpheraky  s sere- 
nade Levantine.*’  viabriel  Faure  s Im- 


naue  ijev<xui*in=.  *-» «...»* 

pr..mptu,  Rosenthal’s  variations  on  an 
original  theme;  Adagio.  Bach-1  hilipp. 
Widor's  Volkslied,  Chabrier's  Bourree 
Fantasaue.  ...... 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpo  will  give  his  third 
recital  at  his  studio.  74  Commonwealth 
avenue.  Chestnut  Hill,  when  ho  will  sing 
songs  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  and 
songs  by  Mr.  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney 
of  this  city.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
at  Steinert  Hall. 

The  programme  of  the  Symphony  pub- 
lic rehearsal  and  concert  of  Feb.  24-... 
will  include  Sinding’s  suite  in  F major. 
"Episodes  Chcvaleresques."  op  36  (new). 
Busoni's  transcription  of  List's  Spar  i 
Rhapsody  for  pb.no  (Mr.  Ernest  Schil- 
ling, pianist,  his  first  appearance  here) 
and  Brahms’  symphony  No.  1 In  C 
minor.  .... 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto, 
and  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  viola,  will  give 
Ills  second  recital  in  Potter  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  7. 

The  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Chelsea.  Mr. 
T 17.  Getchcll.  president;  Mr.  Osbourne 
McConathy.  director,  will  give  its  first 
concert  on  Thursday  evening  in  the  Uni- 
vorsalist  Church.  Mrs.  Flora  Provan- 
V.irney  and  the  Festival  Orchestral  Club 
of  Boston  will  assist. 


Santuzzn . 

I.ola 

Lucia . . . . 
Turlddu. 
Alfio 


Neddu. . 
Oanlo. . . 
Tonlo. . . 


Foil  pc. 
Silvio. 


Mine.  Senibrloh 
Miss  Walker 
. . M iss  Alten 
..Mr.  Dippel 
...  .Mr.  Reiss 
..Mr.  Goritz 
..Mr.  Greder 

Mr.  Buyer 

....Mr.  lluensler 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Silvio  Risegari,  who  will  give  his 
first  piano  recital  here  on  Thursday 
evening,  was  born  in  Italy,  where  he 
studied  as  a child.  He  came  as  a boy 
to  Boston,  where  he  took  lessons  of 
Mr.  Clayton  Johns  for  several  years. 
Later  he  studied  in  Vienna  with 
Le&chetitzkl.  He  has  played  in  European 
countries  with  orchestra  and  In  recital. 
Immediately  after  his  return  to  this 
country  he  made  a tour  in  southern  and 
eastern  states  with  Mr.  George  W. 
Stewart’s  festival  concert  company. 

Sevcik.  they  say.  has  turned  out  an- 


other  child  vondor  at  Prague,  an  En- 
glish girl  \ ivien  Chartres,  v.  hn  i>  bai  f 
y 9 years  old.  She  played  Bruch's  first 
concerto  to  an  audience  of  MOO  and  Mr. 
Chvalii,  an  eminent  critic,  wrote  in  the 
Politik  of  Jan.  13:  'After  careful  con-, 

siderution  of  this  wonderful  event  it  is 
dear  that  we  have  to  reckon  her.-  u mi 
a talent  for  thr-  violin  which,  in  con- 
tempt for  all  human  preconceptions,  is 
at  least  10  years  In  advance  of  even  p.o- 
nounced  talents  for  violin  playing. 
®“unket  Greene  sang  Kjanford  s 1 


Thursday  evening.  Mi 
Dio  Fletlemimr 

Rnsalfnde. 

Prince  Orlofsky 

A dele 

Alfred 

Gnbriel  vin  Klsenstein. . 

Frank 

Dr.1  Falk  o 

Dr.  Blind 

Frosch . . 

Conductor.  Mr.  Franko. 

Frida v evening.  March  10.  nt  8 o’clock, 
PoncbieUi’s  “I>a  Giocoudn.” 

La  Gioconda Mine.  Nordics 

Laura  Adorua Mine.  IIon>cr 

Da  Cieca Miss  ^ 

Enzo  Grimaldo. • Mr.  (.ayiuh 

Banisba • • • Mr 

Alvize  Badocro Mr.  P«d  Flsncou 

Zuano •••Mi- 

T.’n  Can  tore }lr.  JJjlfric&c  j 

Isepo Mr.  Giordani 

Act  I -Divertissement  “La  Fnrlana”:  act  TIL, 

“Dance  of  the  Hours.”  by  the  corps  de  ballet. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Vigna. 

Saturday  afternoon,  MW:  13.  at  2 o’clock,  | 
•;Les  Huguenots  ’ On  Italian*. 

Valentino Mme.  De  Maecln 

Ufbaiu  |....Mme.  Lemon  or  Jacoby 

Marguerite  de  Valois. Mine.  Sembrich  i 

Mr.  Saleza 

Saint  Kris. ", 

Conductor,  Mr.  Vigna* 

Saturday  evening.  March  “1.  at  7:35  o’clock. 

‘•Die  Mclstersingor”  (in  German).  * 

Fv.,  Miss  Alwn 

Mac<lalene Mine.  ilome» 

W alther  von  Stolzlug.Mr.  Burgs  taller  or  Dlpel 
Bans  Sachs M%,yaVnH% 

::::  mV.  mTS 

Kfrthuer .--Mr.  Muehlmaun 

Couductor,  Mr.  Hertz, 
a prelude  to  the  season  of  grand 
opera  in  Boston  and  an  indication  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  forthcoming  vnBiup- 
ment.  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  laet 
of  an  exceptionally  large  season  sub- 
scription sale,  more  than  double,  in  met. 
that  for  the  first  week  of  last  year  s 
operatic  season.  The  season  subscrip- 
tion sale  which  lias  opened  so  auspi- 
ciouslv,  will  close  next  Saturday  even- 
ing it.  will  give  place  to  tne  box  office 
season  ticket  sale,  announced  for  lues- 
day.  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Feo.  -1. 
22  and  23,  from  9 A.  M.  to  G 1 . M.  J hat. 
in  turn,  will  be  followed  by  the  regular 
box  office  sale  of  ticket?  for  single  seats 
which  will  open  on  Tuesday,  hco.  28,  at 
9 \ M 

Subscribers  for  season  tickets  have 
the  option  of  selecting  tickets  tor  the 
entire  season  of  eight  performances,  in- 
cluding both  "Parsifal”  performances, 
or  for  seven  only,  including  elthei  lues- 
day’s  or  Thursday’s  "Parsifal.”  Prcler- 
er.be  in  the  choice  of  seats,  however, 
will  be  given  to  purchasers  of  tickets 
for  the  eight  performances. 


vi  rxiii  veu  u i in  m i on  j . * i • i » 

of  Boston  rind  H.  E.  Krehbiel  and  W al 
ter  Damrosch  of  New  York.  Composi- 
tions must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  fund,  Otto  Roth  of  Bos- 
ton. on  nr  before  July  1.  1903. 

Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  J/iscf  Hol- 
brooke's sonatina  for  violin  and  piano, 
op.  6,  No.  1.  played  lately  for  the  first 
time  in  London,  by  Messrs.  Holbrooke  . 
and  Zimmerman:  “It  is  a work  of  great  i 
talent  and  also  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion. You  feel  from  beginning  to  end 
that  music  in  Mr.  Holbrooke's  hands  is  J 
a plastic  art  <if  one  may  borrow  the  l 
term  from  a sister  art),  and  that  he 
has  a lacile  power  to  mould  his  thoughts 
preclsclj  according  to  his  intention. 
Added  to  this  quality,  lie  has  also  a 
singular  sense  of  beauty,  and.  what  is 
more,  of  beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  unexpected  places.  I hat  is  .o 
say,  in  work  of  strict  formalism  and  of 
complete  correctness  of  style  he  uw 
flash  upon  you  many  and  many  a , 
phrase  that  makes  you  perceive  at  orne 
that  this  is  original  thought  and  not 
a combination  of  the  various- musical 
Styles  that  are  prevalent  today,  the 
writing  of  Which  is  most  Incident .to the 
rhodorn  voung  man.  In  a much  later 
work  Tti-a;  - 'die- Etudes.'  for  ihc  piano- 
forte alone,  the  first  performance  of 
wl.ii  i wo?  given  by  Mile.  Mania  Segue  I. 
his  st vie  is  greatly  developed.  There  Is 
no  ; e'tionVaat  in  Mr.  Holbrooke  we 
hov..  a composer  of  whom,  in  the  course 
of  not  many  vears.  we  shall  do  well  to 
lie  proud.  ’ His  work  is  quick  w th 
vitnlitv  and  he  is  one  of  those  who  aid 
by  mV'  means  disoosed  to  write  super- 
o-'  for  the  public,  rather  than 

fo  Cl.  --t  a;  d carefully  consider  work 

alm|llU  evnentsV''nse°emsU  to  i'.e'uw  prln- 

^Xrmdce's  latest 'work  is  a tone-poem 

^ The  °P MMia  rmonic* ^afie t y!° 
int  x * Viftir*  nf  its  conservatism. 

DeSbuls/s  "Atternoon  of  n Faun  ” Cesar 

SSSsp:. 

certs  this  season.  , ,.Dupont's 

"La  'c-ibrera"  toeen*  r-rfonnVl  at 

Frankfort*  for  the  Hrrt  time^ir [ Germany. 

Tlie  former  opera  vm® { the  Sonzogno 
the  latter,  ^i.  l took  1 hp  ;|  v, 

ffitlon  of4,'^vaW  Rusticana”  and 

without  a trace  of  Leone 

\ string  quartet  in  1>  majot 

tress"  with  which  so  many  young  com 
nosers  are  today  afflicted. 

^ Bu«?ori  bro\isrht  out  o symphony  by 
A®, eric  Mavnard  at  his  third  orchestral 

C°Petcr  Stopanovits’  violin  concerto  in 
D minor  is  warmly  praised  by  \ictor 
Xjedm-cr  of  the  Rignale.  The  work  is 
puhli-died  bv  Hoblinger  of  Vienna. 

Tl-e  Sign  ale  says  of  Guilmant  s now 
set  of  18  organ  pieces  that  th,?y 
used  In  ehurch  or  conceit  nail,  but  tn 
there  is  hardly  a thought  of  any  music  .1 
value  in  the  whole  set. 


or  uspended.  which  am  a 

have  a dragging  effect  cm  the  erd  narj 

stage.  For  this  reason  an  ordinal 
dramatist,  with  no  knowlcdgc  of  what 
Is  wanted  for  music,  and  endeavoring 
to  remove  the  ignorance  by  the  study  or 
opera  libretti  of  the  past,  would  not  be 
likely  to  write  a suitable  libretto. 

“Then  there  is  the  question  of  tne 
kind  of  verse  required.  In  the  old  opera, 
book?  the  stupidest  lyrics  were  Joined 
together  by  stretches  of  arid  recitative. 
In  still  more  ancient  days  this  recitative 


Tn  film  more  ancient  * . a 

was  not  sung,  but  ^poken. ffiod_- 


errf  cars  would  not  tolerate- the  cacoph- 
ony of  speech  followed  by  song,  nor 

would  the  modern  function  of  the  or 
chestra  permit  the  breaking  <mra  one 
kind  of  utterance  to  another.  VI  hat  is 
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wanted  by  a _£°mposor-and J 


presume  that  all  the  competitors  will  be 
more  or  less  .sympathetic  to  modern 
Ideas  of  music-drama— Is  a plastic  verso 
of  continuous  form,  but  changing  m 
i rhythm  In  accordance  with  the  stress  of 
emotion.  Stiff,  set  lyrics,  with  rhymes, 
are  not  required.  The  versification  of 
an  opera  libretto  should  be  in  the  style 
of  a very  free  ode.  It  might  even  con- 
lain  passages  of  finely  rhythmic  prose, 
such  as  are  to  bo  found  In  the  Old  tes- 
tament But  the  .author  must  undoi- 
stand  when  the  composer  might  require 
a more  set  lyricism.  As  a matter  of  fact 
an  ideal  libretto  is  best  written  by  a 
composer  who  knows  something;  of  tj 
opera  stage,  and  Has  some t literary  gift 
and  poetic  imagination.  When  this  is 

impossible— and  all  composers  cannot  be 

Wagners— the  librettist  and  the  musi- 
cian should  work  together  M PCl)  *s 
Dossible.  A writer  of  a libretto  wlio 
! would  not  care  to  alter  his  work  or 
make  additions  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  music  would  considerably  hamper 
the  composer."  . 
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PARRY  AND  STANFORD. 

Works  by  Sir  Hubert  Barry  and  Sir 
Charles  Stanford  were  performed  in 
London  on  Jan.  26  at  the  same  con- 
cert and  .Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily 
News  was  moved  to  say: 

"Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  Symphonic  Varia- 
tions were  interesting  because  they 
embody  a mistaken  Idea  of  the  school 
to  which  they  belong.  There  is  a notion 
that  the  interest  of  a composition 
should  be  mainly  confined  to  its  treat- 
ment of  a theme.  Admirers  of  this 
mechanical  style  of  work  will  tell  you 
there  is  a distinct  pleasure  in  noting 
the  adventures  through  which  a theme 
passes  in  variations  of  this  kind.  It 
might  be  so  if  those  adventures  were 
of  absorbing  interest,  but  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  has  not  the  manipulative  power- 
for  that-indeed,  very  few  composers 
| have.  Even  Elgar  in  his  variations  is 
overlengthv,  and  he  is  much  more  skil- 
ful than  Sir  Hubert  in  varying  the 
treatment  of  a theme  both  in  harmony 
and  orchestral  color.  The  variations  we 
heard  yesterday  are  just  the  kind  of 
music  that  has  made  the  general  public 
suspicious  of  British  musical  urt.  There1 
- c ovistence. 
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Plunket  vti-WHS  „... S 
Sea  Songs"  In  London  Jan-  -i  a,V.lri  , 
Riiii'-han  of  the  News  wrot  •:  b-'N 

gain  greatly  in  their  orchestral  torn'- 
The  v arc  not  songs  that  appeal  to  m . 
The  note  of  strenuous  patriotism  seems 
forced  and  I cannot  admire  the  ranting 
of  Mr  Plunket  Greene,  who  sacnfiei  -1 
•i  most  everything  to  ..n  unrosti  -mod, 
and  therefore  ineifccliv-  emotion,  .ism. 

Thf  dcatli  of  Hugues  Imbert.  editoi  of 
I j Guide  Musical,  is  a serious  loss  to 
.ntisifi.  His  studies  ot  modern  com- 
posers published  in  b-  ok  form  -hem- 
k.  nn  appreciation,  fliscrimlnath  < s ra- 
natfcv,  an  unusual  sense  of  p.  rsp-  ti\e, 
and  a love  of  the  purest  and  highest 
forms  of  music.  His  knowledge  was  di- 
versified and  accurate.  He  fought  va- 
liantly for  Bizet,  Chabrier.  kranck. 
D'Indy.  Gabriel  Faure  when  they  were 
Ignored  or  disliked,  ond  he  dl  l all  with- 
in his  power  to  Introduce  tie  music  of 
Brahms  in  Paris.  Imbert  was  born  in 
1<42  at  Moulins-Engilbert.  He  studied 
In  Paris  under  Fauchcux  and  H Mime  r. 
and  In  1SS6  began  to  write,  about  music. 
He-  took  full  charge  of  tne  Guide  Mu- 
sical in  1900 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  piano  concerto  in 
C-sharp  minor  and  a new  concert  piece 
for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Bruno  Oscar 
Klein  were  played  by  Mr.  Sternberg  at 
a Philadelphia  orchestra  concert  Feb.  5. 
The  Ledger  said  of  the  former  work: 
“A  short,  incisive  but  exceedingly  brill- 
iant  composition,  full  of  color,  and  with 
that  particular  wealth  of  orchestral 
scoring-  that  is  the  characteristic  ot 
Russian  compositions.  Its  most  marked 
feature  is  its  extra-ordinary  compact- 
ness. The  four  movements  arc  closely 
woven  together.  The  melody  is  insistent 
and  compelling,  but  so  closely  woven  is 
the  work  that  it  has  been  compared  to 
the  modern  one-act  dramatic  operas.  It 
is  a vivid  impression  rather  than  a fully 
elaborated  picture.” 

Two  movements  from  Artlun  Nevins 
Indian  opera.  “Poia,”  were  played  at  a 
Pittsburg  orchestra  concert  Jan.  21-  Mr. 


LIBRETTO  REQUISITES. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  of  the  News  (Lon- 
don) comments  on  the  Ricordl  opera 
competition.  The  sum  of  £500  is  of- 
fered for  the  best  lyric  opera  with  Eng- 
lish text  and  with  music,  composed  by 
one  of  British  birth.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion with  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
thE  librettist.  Mr.  Baughan  says: 

“What  proportion  of  the  prize  and  the 
subsequent  share  of  the  performing 
rights  ought  to  go  to  the  librettist?  It 
is  a difficult  matter  to  decide,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  librettist  of  a pop- 
ular opera  of  today  has  alwrays  much  to 
do  with  its  success.  In  the  old  days 
the  librettist  was  a negligable  quan- 
tity. Opera  composers  sot  the  most  mis- 
erable trash  that  was  offered  to  them, 
and  it  became  a standing  joke  to  speak 
the  incomprehensibility  of  opera 

mi...  i li o nvittor  Will 


is  no  real  reason  for  their  existence, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  theme 
itself  has  a rollicking  open-air  charac- 
ter In  an  artistic  sense  it  does  not 
lend  itself  w'ell  to  variation,  and  should 
I have  been  used  for  a sea  song 
l “Sir  Charles  Stanford  himself  was  rep- 
resented by  his  'L' Allegro  ed  il  Pen- 
sieroso’  symphony,  a work  that  dates 
from'  some  10  years  ago.  The  composer 
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is  the  despair  of  the  critic.  It  is  quite 

-■  ’ — IJ  v”  those  I 


■ books.”  That  view  of  the  matter  will 
not  do  now.  Even  music  publishers  will 
admit  that  a good  libretto  is  at  least 
half  the  battle.  Mascagni  s Cavaller- 
iu.'  Puccini’s  'La  Boheme,’  and  Leonca- 
vallo's 'Pngllaccl'  have  been  successful 
on  account  of  their  libretti  almost  as 
much  as  on  account  of  their  music. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  writer, must 
have  a knowledge  of  what  music  can 
do.  and  lie  ought  almost  to  have  a iirac- 
tical  knowledge  of  composition  as  far  as 
the  marriage  of  verse  and  music  is  con- 
cerned. Then  he  -must  also  ho  convet- 
sant  with  the  stage  either  oh  o play- 
wright or  as  a close  student  of  the  tech- 
nique of  drama,  which  is  hardly  to  be 


1»  LHC  GEOjlUll  -j  i 

absurd  to  say,  as  has  been  said  by  v-— 
who  will  see  no  good  in  this  musician  s 
work,  that  the  music  he  writes  is  al-  | 
wavs  ‘academic’— whatever  that  may 
mean.  Sir  Charles  Stanford  lias  many 
of  the  attributes*  of  a poet-composer. 
For  one  thing,  he  an  Irishman  (not 
necessarily  a Celt),  and  he  all  an  ! 
Irishman’s  sense  of  humor,  rhere  Is 
also  the  racial  strain  of  melancholy 
which  to  a great  extent  is  the  food  of 
music.  He  has  also— need  I point  out?-  , 
a complete  mastery  of  his  means  and 
is  clever  enough  to  do  almost  anything  i 
he  will.  All  these  qualities  are  shown 
in  his  symphony,  one  of  the  most  genial  i 
compositions  he  has  written.  The  Alle- 
gretto grazioso  is  a veritable  little  In- 
spiration  in  its  way,  and  the  slow  move- 
ment  has  its  own  beauty.  Bqt  what 
struck  me  yesterday  afternoon  was  that, 
clever  as  much  of  the  work  is — a poetl- 
cal  cleverness  that  Is  by  no  means 
‘academic’ — you  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  any  individual  voice  in  the  music,, 
nothing  which  you  can  say  is  'Stan- 
ford.' And  if  you  look  at  this  compos- 
er's works  a?  a whole  you  will  find  the 
same  difficulty  facing  you.  He  has 
never  really  evolved  a style  of  his  own. ' 
Even  the  little  mannerisms  that  you 
will  hear  in  all  his  compositions  belong, 
properly  speaking,  to  Brahms.  In  this 
sense  Sir  Charles  Stanford's  music  lacks 
distinction.  There  are  too  many  Stan- 
fords; he  has  essayed  too  many  styles, 
and  lias  not  found  one  of  his  own.  If 
this  is  the  result  of  a long  life  spent  in 
teaching,  one  can  only  regret  that  fato 
should  not  have  given  him  time  to  de- 
velop himself  naturally,  for  he  has 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a distinguished 
composer 


GRAND  OPERA. 

I Mr.  Conried’s  Metropolitan  Opera 
t company  v ill  on  March  6 begin  an  en- 
[ gagement  of  one  week  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  The  repertoire  will  include 
"Parsifal”  (two  performances).  "Lucia 
dl  Lannnertnoor.”  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana” and  “Pagliuccl,”  Strauss  comic 
opera.  “Die  Fledermaus.”*  "La  Giocon- 
da.'' "Uis  Huguenots”  and  “Di<  Mels 

(cnoinffoi*  " fi  •.  t.  nticrue  in  1 t.M  1 i.i  1 1 clI!C 
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tersingf*r.“  live  cv^nis  in.  Italian  and 
the  other  three  in  German. 

The  "Parsifal"  performances  are  set 
for  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  the  former 
to  begin  at  5 o'clock,  with  intermission 
from  6:43  until  8:45  and  the  latter  at 
-11:30  A.  M. , with  intermission  from  1:15 


Randolph  Hartley  ‘s  of  Thl 

subject  is  the  legend  of  t In  hero  or  t^ 
Blackfeet  who  went  to  tli  . 

sun  god  and  founded  the  Indians 
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Paderewski  fund  will  oe  held i tn  • * t 

it,  ."r*  •%;„?'  S’V 

an.l  ch.r,c.  ^ 

piece  of  > ' bomber  mu.i  ■ _ tIti,.n  w.is 
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three  prizes  oi  for  a 

position  for  full  orchestra  (-)w.io  ^ 

rhoral  work  with  orchestra, 

Slit  solo  voice  parts,  and  (3)  tora 


pl«e°  of  chamber  music'  for  any^com; 

bination  rt  Vs  born  in 


learned  without  having  attempted  to 
write  for  tlie  stage.  Even  with  this 
equipment  there  should  be  other  special 
qualities.  The  librettist  must  under- 
stand the  Wild  of  subject  that  lends  it- 
self to  musical  treatment,  and  naving 
found  liis  subject  he  must,  be  able  to 
see  exactly  the  kind  of  treatment  want- 
ed. Opera  cannot  run  as  quickly  as  or- 
dinary drama.  Tlie  expressive  art  d 
mands  a certain  leisure  for  its  full  scone, 
and  in  a work  of  modern  fiff.  lf  H . s 

not  to  imitate  the  ton-rapid  ^tion  of  t e 

libretti  of  the  modern  school  of  Italian 
opera  composers,  tlie  subject  must  be 
handled  from  its  psychological  and  emo- 
tional side.  Ail  unessentials  must  be  cut 
a ...  i y and  only  the  very  soul  of  the 
drama  retained.  Much  must;  be  eom- 
pressed  into  a few  lines,  and  those  few 
lines  should  be  full  of  emotional  sug- 
gestion It  must  be  remembered,  too. 
that  music  in  opera  Is  often  most  pow- 
erful in  illustrating  just  those  situa- 
tions of  susoense  when  the  act. on  is 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 
SUNDAY— dickering  Hall,  3»0  I*.  M.  Sev- 
enth Cbmnlier  concert.  The  Ix)ngj  Club 
(flutes.  . oboes,  clarinets,  boras,  oussoons. 
piano):  ' Bernard's  Divertissement  op.  36, 
Widor's  Introduction  and  Hondo  for  clarinet 
and  plane,  (Messrs,  (iris./,  and  de  Voto). 
Handel  s Trio  in  It  fiaL  lor  two  oboes  end 
bassoon  (Messrs.  Longy,  Lenoui  and  De- 
I touch v) ; Godard’s  duet  for  flute  and^  piano 
(Messrs.  Muquaire  and  de  Vote);  GOUvy  s 
suite.  Gauloise;  Thullle’s  sextet,  op.  G. 
MONDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Recital  by 
Mr.  Anton  U.-kklng,  violoncellist.  D Albert  s 
concerto.  Salnt-Saens’  concerto  No.  L Fan- 
tasia toy  Servais.  air  by  Bach,  melody  by 
Massenet,  Paganini’s  “Perpetual  Motion.  ^ 
TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  XL  First 
concert  of  Franz  von  Yecsey,  *be  boy  violin- 
ist. Mendelssohn’s  concerto,  Hub  ay  * 
men”  L'autaslo.  raganlnl’s  ‘Witches 
Dance.”  Mr.  Hermann  Zllcher  of  Berlin, 
pianist,  will  play  nine  preludes  by  (Jhopln, 


and*  two  Uumoresken  anti  Arabian  dances  of 
ids  own  composition.  . 

Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Fifth  concert  of  ino 
nnartet.  Mozart’s  quai  tet  in  O rna- 


GETTING  OF  ACT 


jpr,  No.  solo]  t a bv  k 

v vtlioven's  quartet  iu>  major,  on.  59  No  l’ 

8 r-  Plino 
■•i,'.,.  . J A1,1'  O Brlen.  Scbumsnn'8 

B ih  simr  «h'Vnnk,'/  °a™«e  tn  I!  minor, 
Scarlet  }nt'ls»?h:  1 n.st01',,le  «nd  Caprkclo  hr 
’ ,B?f,rllov<'"  -s  Hondo,  op.  51.  No.  1 

l(linhnrt"»S  ,,Illl“Psodle  In  G minor,  op.  70; 
ado  In  A op.  TS;  Chopin’s  Hal- 

: “S  " A.,?atr.  °P;  47 '■  Etudes,  op.  10,  Nos.  , 
’i  ' , °P’  A jNo-  1;  Polonaise  In  A flat,  op.  | 

Tclt,„1fS,?,AvnStC!nert  Hal1’  3 ?■  M.  SonK  re- 
m ,1  Mr  -mi  i6ar.n?  Fa«™-  mezzo-soprano, 
niid  Mi.  Kelley  Cole,  tenor.  Miss  Faure 

- 1 i bcllub,ert’s  “Gretehen  am  Splnn- 

'‘lVlimiCii..'1',‘"“i'S  ''I)'I  ,llst  wle  Pille  Blume,” 
l.n?'  Erwachen.”  Wlclor’s  “Pm  r- 

•''Neil  ”PS«ai?Vse’S  ‘T“y,eIle’”  Gabriel  Faurc’s 
lNoll,  Saint-Saens’  Peut-etre  ” \rv  rvHo 

Co  VV0H’sH“Vdf8  ’Ta.ft  Ansels, ” 

lion  ..  ,V  Verbnneenliett  and  ‘Muefter- 

and  GoSrli?g  ttwSllte^'8  by  Scb,lJtz 
I,'01*";?*1'',  Stir.  P.  M.  Piauot  reeital  by 
Kaon «S  n.  Rlsegarl.  Gavotte.  Raeh-Saint- 
• u-ns;  Rameaus  Gavotte  and  Variations 
► clmraann  s Fasoningsschwank  (first  AllcgroV 
Chopins  Impromptu,  op.  3G,  No.  2:  Etude’ 

Op.  -O,  No.  7;  Fantasia;  Schuett's  soro' 
"?rlstess?  dl'  Colombine."  “SKana- 
fdqvtrt'n  Heschetitzkl’s  Canzonetta  Toseana 
P*ganihlJ  iDS  Canzone’  Campanella,  Liszt- 


aTURDAY—  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P M See- 
ond  violin  reeital  by  Franz  von  Vec'sey.'  Wle- 
jaw shi  s concerto  No.  2.  op.  22*  Prelude  and 
ir  by  Raeb;  Tartlni’s  “Devils’  Trill.”  mV 

iniimTi.r'i'1},-  plfy  Ch01?in's  etudes  in  C sharo 
mium  and  I minor  and  the  Soiree  do  Vienne, 
iNO-  l.  kcnubert-Liflf t. 


HE  restless  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
long  been  known  as  a patron,  a regulator  of 
arts.  He  lias  passed  judgment  on  statues 
public  buildings,  monuments  and  paintings, 
has  encouraged  and  discouraged  theatre  man 
agers  and  playwrights.  He  has  spoken  and 
written  about  aesthetics;  he  has  theorized,  lie  has  practised.  He 
has  been  steadily  on  the  side  of  the  conventional  and  the  com- 
monplace. He  has  set  his  face  against  modern  tendencies. 
Radicalism  in  any  art  is  to  him  an  act  of  lese-majeste.  The 
ultra-moderns  are  to  him  pestilential,  and  the  more  cautious 
moderns  are  still  dangerous  to  the  state. 

He  has  been  peculiarly  interested  in  music.  He  lias  gov- 
erned rigorously  the  opera  house  under  his  immediate  control. 
He  lias  preferred  the  summer  revivals  at  Wiesbaden  to  those 
at  Bayreuth.  He  lias  declared  again  and  again  that  modern 
music  is  too  complex ; that  the  folk  song  should  be  the 
standard  kept  in  mind  by  honest  and  patriotic  composers.  He 
has  rapped  Richard  Strauss  over  the  knuckles  for  the  audac- 
ity  of  his  compositions  and  for  the  tendencies  of  his  musical 
theories.  He  has  done  more  than  talk;  he  has  himself  com- 
posed the  song  of  Aegir  for  a male  chorus.  As  Brahms  once 
said : “You  should  never  speak  disrespectfully  of  music  by  a 

prince,  for  you  cannot  tell  who  may  have  written  it.” 

.j.— 

Frederick  tlie  Great's  Musical  Taste. 

Perhaps  the  Emperor’s  interest  in  music  is  to  him  a solemn 
duty,  a part  of  the  worship  he  pays  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
Frederick  the  Great.  William  I.  had  a simple  taste;  he  liked 
“Carmen”  and  “The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,”  and  Pauline 
Lucca.  He  liked  operettas  and  ballets.  William  II.  is  more 
serious;  he  is  as  serious  as  Frederick  the  Great,  the  inde- 
fatigable flute  player  and  composer  for  the  flute.  And  Fred- 
erick was  greatly  interested  in  the  opera  at  Berlin,  not  only  in 
the  opera  house  but  in  the  singers,  both  male  and  female,  after  i 
their  kind.  He  was  as  anxious  about  the  ballet  as  about  the 
construction  of  the  opera  house. 

Even  Carlyle  has  told  at  length  the  story  of  how  the  fair 
Barbarina  was  taken  awav  from  Venice  to  delight  the  King 
and  his  courtiers  in  Berlin.  Frederick’s  chief  singers  were 
Italians.  Did  he  not  once  say,  when  asked  to  hear  a German 
pritna  doi.na:  “A  German  singer?  I should  as  soon  expect  to 
leceive  pleasure  from  the  neighing  of  my  horse.”  He  was 
faithful  to  his  Italian  singing  men  and  women.  When  Burney 
visited  Berlin  he  found  the  Signora  Gasparini  still  singing, 
and  she  was  then  72  years  old — “a  time  of  life  when  nature 
seldom  allows  11s  any  other  voice  than  that  of  complaint  or 
second  childhood;”  and  the  chief  male  contralto,  Porporino, 
had  been  in  the  King’s  service  over  20  years. 

Frederick  was  passionately  fond  of  the  conventional  Ital- 
ian opera  of  his  time.  His  opera  house  was  opened  in  I/42, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  unchanged  until  the  fire 
of  1844.  The  opening  opera  was  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,”  by 
his  favorite  composer.  Graun.  who,  though  a German,  wrote  in 
the  approved  Italian  manner.  It  is  true  that  there  was  an  al- 
most immediate  attempt  to  domesticate  opera  in  German,  but 
the  first  German  opera,  a version  of  the  English  “The  Devil  to 
Pay,”  failed  dismally,  and  German  opera  did  not  prevail  in 
Berlin  until  the  triumph  of  Weber’s  “Der  Freischuetz”  (1821). 

— h— 

Emperor  William  Orders  an  Opera. 

About  10  years  ago  the  Emperor  William,  greatly  im- 
pressed by  a performance  of  Leoncavallo’s  “Medici”  in  Berlin, 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  this  Italian  composer  set  music 
to  a German  text.  Why  he  passed  over  all  German  composers 
has  been  asked  in  wonder,  grief  and  anger  by  many  of  his 
faithful  subjects,  especially  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
composing  music.  The  true  wonder  is  that,  in  his  zealous 
imitation  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  did  not  insist  on  the 
production  of  Leoncavallo’s  new  work  in  Italian. 

The  Emperor  chose  as  a subject  an  old  novel  by  Willibad 
Alexis,  “Der  Roland  von  Berlin.”  This  Roland  is  a mythical 
hero,  and  the  novel  itself  is  said  to  be  incredibly  dull,  but  an 
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ancestor  of  the  Emperor,  the  Elector  Frederick,  plays  an  im-  j 
tt.'orS  SfS  thenf  understand  Ger- 

, Ihc&S6  fi£  & ^ 

I imn  )n.  Karl  Droescher.  There  was  a long  continued  con  e 
1 sbondence  between  Emoeror  and  composer,  a vigorous  one.  | 
•'thev  sav  oil  the  part  of  the  former  : there  were  telegrams  of 
dissatisfaction  and  command  ; scenes  were  changed . there  were, 
requests  for  more  mediaeval  spirit  and  local  c°'°’T;and{  i is 
also  sard  that  the  composer  was  often  thrown  into  lit. 
that  lie  Uroke  furniture  and  then  sat  down  to  work. 

f The  Slory  of  “Roland  of  Berlin." 

‘ftic  story  is  more  scenic  than  dramatic,  and  inspires  L 
ecorative  rather  than  passionate  music:  it  deals  with  the  | 

■ struggle  for  mastery  between  the  Brandenburg  Elector  Iweder- 
3E  and  the  unruly  twin  towns  Berlin  and  Koeln.  It  is  m 
' 1142,  and  the  Elector,  masked,  in  carnival  time  goes  about  the 
streets  of  Berlin  listening  to  the  discussions  of  the  c.tizens. 
i He  meets  Henning  Moller.  the  hero.  and.  admiring  Ins  good 
| nature,  shrewd  wit  and  boldness,  wishes  to  win  him  to  his 

L*  IenninK  loves  Elsbeth.  the  daughter  of  Johannes  Rath-  1 
len-V.  the  burgomaster,  who  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Elector  and  Elsbeth  loves  Henning,  but  the  fatter  is  only  the 
son  of  ’a  cloth  worker.  The  Hohe  Rath  of  Berlin  had  agreed 
to  pav  him  a large  sum  of  money,  for  his  father  had  sacn- 
f heed  l.is  life  to  save  that  of  Johannes.  1 he  sum  had  not  been 
f paid  at  the  end  of  20  years.  The  crowd,  remembering  this, 
f place  in  Johannes’  hands  the  documentary  promise  to  pay. 

S John -.lies  tears  the  paper  in  pieces.  They  attempt  to  lynch 
,,  jut  Henning  interferes.  , 

T„  the  second  act  the  chief  scene  is  a love  quarrel  between 
I joining  and  Elsbeth.  Henning  begs  her  to  accept  him  rather 
(/than  the  rich  citizen,  Melchior  Scluimm.  to  whom  she  is  be- 

\ 0t  The  betrothal  festival  organized  by  Schumm’s  father  is 
he  scene  of  the  third  act.  There  is  dancing,  there  is  dr.nk- 
lf  W Elsbeth  is  resplendent,  and  Melchior  s sister.  Eva.  is  as 
I nothing  in  comparison.  Henning  appears,  disguised  as  a wan- 

Itj  dering  minstrel,  and  sings  a ballad.  . D . 

In  the  fourth  act  Henning  persists  in  lus  suit,  but  Katli- 
endwsavs  • “Not  until  vender  Roland  comes  down  from  hs 
pedestal  shall  my  daughter  be  yours.”  and  points  me'0  dr  am  at 
kalE  a the  statue  of  Berio’s  Matron  saint.  There  is  a trat  s- 
format.on  scene  , The  fo*>n  fr,,  ’;.  Elector  clamor  tor  admit- 


tance at  a city  gate,  but  the  leaders  of  the  citizens  are  resolved 
to  maintain  their  rights. 

Henning,  believing  that  the  rule  of  a Hohenzollern  will 
benefit  the  city,  strikes  at  the  gate  with  an  axe.  and  Frederick 
enters  on  horseback  attended  by  his  t^ain.  He  takes  the  chain 
of  office  from  Rathenow’s  neck.  The  statue  of  Roland,  the 
emblem  of  civic  liberty,  i overthrown,  smashed,  and  the  pieces 
are  thrown  into  the  Soree.  But  where  is  Henning?  A soldier, 
mistaking  him  for  an  enemy,  has  killed  him.  Elsbeth  kneels 
beside  him,  kisses  his  forehead,  and  the  Elector  gives  her  the  | 
civic  chain  for  her  father.  A chorus  of  rejoicing  brings  the 
end. 

In  the  novel  Henning  does  not  die. 

The  Performance  and  tli©  Critics. 

The  performance  was  in  the  Royal  House  on  Dec.  13.  The 
audience  was  most  brilliant.  The  Emperor  was  much  in  evi- 
dence and  led  the  applause.  The  Crown  Prince,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  Leoncavallo  and  his  wife,  the  members  of  the  I 
court,  illustrious  guests,  leading  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
almost  filled  the  theatre.  Only  about  300  seats  were  put  on 
sale.  Speculators  were  jubilant.  Scats  that  originally  cost  $2 
brought  nearly  $40,  and  a banker  offered  as  much  as  $750  for 
a box;  indeed,  according  to  report,  a merchant  offered  vainly 
for  a box  $2300. 

Compare  with  this  the  remarks  of  Burney  about  the  j 

opera  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great:  “The  King,  being 
•it  the  whole  expense  of  this  opera,  the  entrance  is  gratis, 
so  that  any  one  who  is  decently  dressed  may  have  admission 

1111  The  critics  wrote  naturally  with  some  fear  of  the  Emperor 
before  their  eves,  for  he  fathered  the  opera  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  libretto.  Yet  they  were  nearly  unanimous  m 

condemning  the  libretto  as  weak  and  dull.  The  music  was  evi- 
dently made  to  order.  The  best  is  in  the  first  act  where  is 
incident,  life  and  color.  The  most  dramatic  and  original 
musical  scene  is  that  of  Elsbeth’s  lament  over  Henning  s body. 
The  choruses  are  for  the  most  part  well  written  and  effective. 

Leoncavallo  knows  the  orchestra  and  the  stage  but  this 
music  is  seldom  powerful  or  individual.  Much  of  it  is  in- 
effective. weak  or  bombastic. 

Meverbeer,  Gounod,  the  younger  \erdi.  As  the  Berlin  torre 
spondent  of  the  London  Telegraph  expressed  it . Judged  oil 
the  whole,  the  opera  was  grandiose  rather  than  grand,  ma 
ing  up  for  poverty  of  inspiration  by  spectaculai  magnihcenc  . 

* Dr  M^ck  conducted,  and  the  chief  , parts  were  taken  as 
follows:  Elsbeth.  Emmy  Destinn ; Henning.  Gruenmg,  Ra 
enow.  Hoffmann:  the  Elector,  Knuepfer  t . ad- 

Leoricavallo  is  reported  as  saying  that  he  e;x^tcdSj 
verse  criticism,  but  be  .be  worth  of  lus  woik.  b.nce 
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SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  Longy  Clu'b  Gives  a Thoroughly 
Delightful  Concert  at  Chick- 
ering  Hall. 

T.ie  seventh  Sunday  chamber  concert, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chick- 
cring-  Hall.  The  programme,  given  by 
the  Longy  Club,  consisted  of  chamber 
music  for  wind  instruments:  Bernard's 
“Divertissement,”  Gouvy’s  “Suite  Gau- 
loise,"  a sextet  by  Ludwig  Thuille,  a 
trio  by  Handel  l'or  two  oboes  and  bas- 
soon, and  duets  by  Widor  and  Godard, 
The  former  for  piano  and  clarinet 
(Messrs,  de  Voto  and  Grisez),  the  latter 
tor  piano  and  flute  (Messrs,  de  Voto 
and  A.  Maquarre). 

This  was  a thoroughly  delightful  con- 
erl,  cue  of  the  most  enjoyable  in  the 
sties.  The  work  of  the  Longy  Club  is 
'well  known  here;  its  members  arc  art- 
ists. its  programmes  interesting  and 
unusual.  There  are  few  such  organiza- 
tions. and  in  its  contrast  with  the 
myriad  concerts  exploiting  pianos  and 
stringed  instruments,  the  playing  of  this 
Hub  gives  double  pleasure.  The  quality 
of  tone  is  in  its  effect  not  only  unique; 

It  is  soothing,  grateful,  lovely.  The  in- 
struments blend  perfectly  and  the  en- 
semble, under  Mr.  Longy’s  direction,  is 
admirable.  Yesterday’s  programme 
youkl  have  been  long  enough  without 
,he  Handel  number  for  ballast.  The 
audience  ‘grew  better  and  better  pleased 
w th  the  programme  as  it  proceeded. 

I lie  duet  by  Godard  excited  great  en- 
.husiasm.  and  Gouvy’s  suite  was  the 
cost  triumphant  number  on  the  list 
ft  was  in  three  movements,  of  whicli 
he  second,  “Ronde  de  Nuit,”  a piece 
'u!l  of  delicious  rhythm  and  imagina- 
;on.  was  encored.  Messrs,  de  Voto 
uaquarre  and  Grisez  played  well  in  the 
’nets,  and  were  all  recalled.  There  was 
l large  .audience,  the  hall  being  entirely 
illed.  At  the  next  concert  Messrs, 
rerabo  (piano),  Staats  (clarinet).  Eaton 
viola)  and  Ondrieek  (violin)  will  be  the 
ioloists. 

GORKY  AGAIn7~ 

There  are  Americans  who  wonder  at 
he  interest  taken  in  Maxime  Gorky  by 
french.  German,  Italian  men  of  let- 
ers,  now  that  he  is  in  prison.  Turge- 
ieff  had,  for  a time  at  least,  a strong 
flowing  in  this  country:  so  did  Tol- 
roi  when  he  was  known  only  as  a nov- 
list;  Dostoievsky’s  “Crime  and  Pun- 
shment  ’ was  read  eagerly;  but  the 
loveis  and  tales  of  Gorky  are  by  no 
leans  so  familiar  to  the  average  reader 
9 those  of  the  other  Russian  authors 
amod.  Some  Americans  are  repelled 
lT  Gorky  s frankness,  which  they  call 
onrseness;  they  have  forgotten,  or 
jerhaps  they  are  ignorant  of,  the  early 
fe  and  the  surroundings  of  this  man, 
,'ho  does  not  write  about  the  poor  as* 
tiough  he  had  studied  them  under  the 
ticroseope  and  set  himself  resolutely 
> imagine  their  distress.  For  Gorky 
iffers  from  his  predecessors  in  this-  it 
» not- necessary  for  him  to  imagine 
he  thoughts  and  actions  of  liis  humble 
ork-  people  and  tramps.  As  Francis 
Iribble  said  not  long  ago,  “he  appears 
a a deputation  of  one  from  the  neth- 


ermost abyss  of  Russian  life,  under- 
standing what  he  says  and  whereof  he 
affirms,  having  been  himself  a part  of 
®fliat  ie  tells.”  Gorky  can  say  at  the 

end  of  a tale  as  Walt  Whitman  said 
of  the  rescuing  sea  captain  and  his 
story;  “All  this  I swallow  and  it  tastes 
good;  I like  it  well,  and  it  becomes 
mine;  I am  the  man,  I suffered,  I was 
there.”  Hence  the  significance  of 
Gorky.  Turgenieff  and  Tolstoi  were  of 
prosperous  and  well  known  families. 
Dostoievsky,  a man  of  repute,  accused 
| of  treason  and  sent  to  . Siberia,  knew 
through  personal  experience  the  prison 
fife  of  criminals;  lie  knew  their  free 
life  as  they  told  it  to  him;  he  had  not 
lived  it;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rus- 
sia he  died  in  honorable  judicial*  posi- 
tion. But  Gorky  was  as  boy  and  young 
man  of  many  humble  trades— cobbler, 
turnspit,  baker  and  so-pn — always  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  and  he  was  also 
a vagabond  of  the  street  and  highway, 
wretchedly  poor,  inclined  toward  sui- 
cide. 

It  is  said  that  Gorky  is  now  well  to 
do.  the  husband  of  a rich  wife,  that  he 
has  a pleasant  estate  on  the  banks  of 
the  "\  olga,  the  river  on  which  he  once 
sailed  as  a cook’s  slavey.  Why  should 
he  not  now  be  sleek  and  contented  ? 
And  some  even  among  his  sympathetic 
countrymen  consider  his  pessimism  to 
be  a pose,  as  though  the  comfort  of 
today  could  make  him  forget  the  many 
ignorant,  wretched,  squalid  years.  It  is 
too  early  for  him  to  forget.  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  though  his  hap- 
hazard days  are  behind  him,  is  still 
bitter  in  his  own  inimitable  manner, 
and  bis  years  before  marriage  were  as 
a long  holiday  to  those  of  Gorky. 

Is  Gorky  a poseur?  They  tell  stories 
in  support  of  this  belief.  He  swag- 
gered in  the  corridor  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable theatre  in  St.  Petersburg 
dressed  in  a laborer’s  blouse,  without  a 
collar,  and  wearing  long  and  heavy 
hoots.  Thus  did  he  show  his  contempt 
of  society,  and  when  passers-by  smiled 
he  roared  out;  “What  are  you  staring 
at?  Do  you  take  me  for  a balloon,  or 
a ballet  dancer?”  or  some  other  clumsy, 
pointless  gibe.  When  a fashionable 
audience  hissed  one  of  his  plays,  he 
came  out  on  the  stage,  in  the  defiant 
costume  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  ob- 
jectors. With  like-minded  and  sim- 
ilarly arrayed  companions,  he  made  his 
way  without  a ticket  into  a public  ball, 
and  insisted  on  singing  revolutionary 
songs  and  engaging  in  free  fights.  But 
we  remember  that  one  of  our  own 
poets,  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  lounged  in 
Loudon  drawing  rooms,  glorious  aud 
exultant  in  red  shirt  and  miner’s 
boots;  London  managers  have  remon-  j 


strated  by  forcible  gestures  with  booing 
audiences;  titled  aristocrats  have  be- 
haved outrageously  at  public  balls, 
from  which  they,  as  well  as  Gorky,' 
were  ejected.  We  must  have  stronger 
evidence  than  this,  which  Mr.  Gribble 
takes  too  seriously,  to  convince  us  that 
Gorky  is  a dangerous  man  in  a com- 
munity. 

But  when  Gorky  draws  gloomy  pict- 
ures of  the  struggling  poor,  and  praises 
with  lusty  shouting  the  life  of  the 
tramp,  he  is  dangerous  toward  grand 
dukec  and  other  corruptionists  and  foes 
of  liberty  in  high  places,  as  was  Turge- 
nieff  when,  years  ago,  he  wrote  the 
“Memoirs  of  a Sportsman.” 

AMATEUR  NURSES. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  cities  of 
this  country  young  women  who  leave 
luxurious  homes  and  society,  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood,  to  learn 
the  fife  of  a trained  nurse.  They  do  not 
j profess  to  do  this  from  any  feeling  of 
philanthropic  duty;  they  do  not  look 
forward  to  long  continued  exercise  of 
the  profession.  Some  will  frankly  con- 
fess that  there  is  a fascination  about 
the  calling  that  appeals  strangely  to 
them;  but  they  smile  if  they  are 
praised  for  religious  or  charitable  devo- 
tion. 

Pierre  Bayle  remarked  in  the  course 
of  a cynical  digression  “that  if  on  one 
side,  women  are  generally  more  ten- 
der than  men,  it  is  certain  on  the  other 
that  those  who  are  fired  with,  a spirit 
of  cruelty  and  ambition  go  greater 
lengths  than  men  in  those  two  vices.” 
It  is  true  that  in  a savage  state  the 
female  warrior  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
by  a foe,  and  the  female  has  been  and 
is  first  in  scenes  of  bloody  worship  and 
torture.  In  popular  uprisings,  as  in 
the  French  revolution,  the  commune, 
in  the  history  of  Nihilism,  in  police 
courts,  where  the  question  of  maltreat- 
ment of  children  is  concerned,  woman 
has  played  the  more  horrid  part. 

Philosophers  have  for  centuries  ar- 
gued concerning  this  paradox.  They 
admitted  the  tenderness;  they  knew  the 
sanguinary,  ferocious  possibilities  in- 
cluded in  this  tenderness.  Some 
ascribed  the  cause  to  hysteria,  or  to 
what  is  now  described  as  neuras- 
thenia. Others,  as  De  la  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  argued  on  each  side,  and  would 
not  frame  a final  answer.  It  was  re- 
served for  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who 
of  all  men  had  studied  most  thoroughly 
the  manners  and  customs  of  humanity, 
barbarous  and  civilized,  to  advance  the  | 
theory  that  even  the  love  of  women 
for  nursing  the  sick  at  home  and  in 
hospital  arose  from  the  fascination  ex- 
erted over  her  by  blood  and  cruelty 
and  the  sight  of  bodily  or  mental  an- 
guish. According  to  this  theory,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  the  amazon  of 


Dahomey,  Mme.  Stoessel,  the  knitter 
’neath  the  guillotine,  the  petroleuse, 
and  De  Goncourt’s  Faustin  studying 
the  agony  of  Lord  Annandale  are  all 
sisters.  A monstrous  theory,  with,  alas, 
much  in  the  long  record  of  humanity  to 
support  it. 

The  experiments  of  Nicholis  and 
Browne,  who  tried  to  demonstrate  that 
the  senses  are  less  keen  in  woman  than 
in  man,  may  furnish  the  answer  to  this 
paradoxical  theory.  They  began  with 
the  sense  of  smell.  They  took  odorif- 
erous substances,  as  garlic  and  prussic 
acid,  which  were  diluted  in  a growing 
proportion,  until  in  the  last  set  there 
was  one  part  of  the  test  substance  to 
2,000,000  parts  of  water.  Then  forty- 
four  men  and  thirty-eight  women, 
young  and  healthy,  were  told  to  rear- 
range these  bottles,  which  had  been 
put  in  disorder,  and  by  the  sense  of 
smell  to  arrange  each  set  by  itself,  gar- 
lic with  garlic,  essence  of  cloves  with 
cloves.  The  women  failed;  they  could 
not  distinguish  the  garlic  beyond  100,- 
000  parts;  the  men  told  it  at  250,000. 
The  women  could  not  trace  prussic 
acid  beyond  the  dilution  of  20,000 
parts  to  one;  the  men,  or  nearly  all 
of  them,  distinguished  it  up  to  100,000 
parts.  It  is  argued  that  like  results 
must  follow  from  the  experiments  on 
the  perception  of  other  senses;  and  that 
woman  does  not  require  the  keenness 
of  the  male.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  “nicety  of  the  senses  on  woman’s 
part  would  be  a grave  disadvantage 
to  the  race.  It  is  her  lot  to  perform 
without  repugnance,  and  even  v\th 
pleasure,  a thousand  functions  against 
which  man  would  revolt.”  Here  is  a 
humane  answer  to  the  paradox  of  Bur- 
ton. 

But  will  women,  if  they  are  willing 
to  agree  to  the  paradox,  be  satisfied 
wdth  the  answer?  Will  they  be  willing 
to  remember  that  there  is  here  no  talk 
about  intellectuality  or  morality?  Will 
they  admit  that  “the  senses  belong  to 
the  animal  structure  of  humanity,  and 
reasoning  beings  do  not  dispute  that 
the  male  is  the  superior  animal"?  If 
they  protest  against  this,  what  other 
answer  can  they  make  to  the  paradox? 
The  young  woman  who  finds  a fascina- 
tion in  nursing,  the  older  woman  who 
persuades  her  physician  to  allow  her 
to  be  present  disguised  as  a nurse  at 
a capital  operation — these  may  be  un- 
conscious philanthropists. 

/v.  > 7 n 
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The  Eminent  Virtuoso,  Formerly  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra,  Piays 
Concertos  by  d ’Albert  and  Saint- 
Saens  and  Smaller  Pieces. 


Mr.  Anton 


■*Ve  celeb” 


violoncello  virtuoso,  gave  a recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Stclnerl  Hall.  There 
was  an  applausive  audlen  -e  of  good 
sir.e.  Mr.  Max  Herzberg  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  programme  included 
U'Albert's  concerto,  Saint-Saens’  con- 
certo No.  1.  a fantasia  by  Scrvals.  and 
pieces  by  Bach,  Massenet  and  Pagar.ini. 

Mr.  Hekklng  is  Well  remembered  here 
as  the  solo  ’cellist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  for  two  seasons  under 
the  reign  of  Arthur  Nlkisch.  Since  he 
loft  Boston  about  14  years  ago  he  has 
been  connected  with  leading  orchestras 
arid  chamber  music  clubs,  and  he  has 
also  enlarged  and  broadened  his  fame 
as  a virtuoso  so  that  he  is  today  classed 
among  the  very  1'rst  'cellists  of  the 
musical  world. 

His  programme  was  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  display  his  talent  in  every  way, 
and  he  proved  himself  to  bo  an  artist 
of  full,  well  rounded  technic,  with  a 
quiet  mastery  over  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, which  by  reason  of  his  artistry 
escaped  the  nolice  of  the  hearer  ab- 
sorbed In  the  more  important  matters 
of  interpretation.  Mr.  Hoicking  played 
with  great  breadth,  fiery  passion,  tender- 
ness that,  did  not  sin.;  to  sontlmentai- 
t=m.  musical  intelligence,  true  nubllitj 
and  with  the  gusto  that  is  found  only 
In  the  display  of  the  grand  style. 

And  lie  diu  lids,  so  tar  as  the  con- 
grtos  were  concerned,  in  spite  of  tne 
disadvantage  of  piano  instead  ot  or- 
chestral acoompunine  nt.  Mr.  Herzberg 
valiantly  attempted  to  replace  tne ^or- 
chestra with  the  piano,  and  more  than 
once  he  reminded  one  of  a full  ’brass 
band  passing  the  reviewing  stand;  but 
however  forcibly  a pianist  accompany- 
ing a concerto  may  smite  the.  keys,  the 
piano  can  never  make  one  , orget  the 
absence  of  an  orchestra.  For  the.  mod- 
ern concerto  is  a pompous  thing;  it  an- 
nounces as  with  a flourish  of  trumpets 
(sennet  without!  the  famous  virtuoso; 
it  listens  respectfully  or  whispers  ap- 
proval while  lie  has  his  melodious  say; 
it  thunders  applause  while  he  is  resting 
and  preparing  for  his  next  attack;  and 

_ t.  - triimmhant  it  ill!- 


White  summed  up  'he  matter  in  18.0. 
“IToveu.  which  is  frequently  used  now 
by  lawyers  and  journalists,  should,  per- 
haps. be  ranked  among  words  that  are 
not  words.  Those  who  use  it  seem  to 
think  that  it  means  something  more,  or 
other,  than  the  word  for  which  it  is  a | 
mere  Lowland  Scotch  and  North  of 
English  provincialism.  T* roved  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  ’to  prove.’  i 
aud  should  be  used  by  all  who  wish  to 
speak  English.”  ’T’roveu”  is  a Scottish 
and  Yorkshire  provincialism.  It  was 
classed  as  far  hack  ns  1799  among 
Mitchell’s  “Scotlisms.”  Naturally  the 
form  is  found  in  novels  by  Halt  and 
Crockett,  but  the  Bostonian  of  English 
blood  might  as  well  say  “oanna”  for 
I “cannot”  as  “proven  for  proved. 


as  he  nears  Tiis  triumphant  end  it  an- 
ticipates tho  applausive  roar,  the  shout- 
ing and  the  laurel  wreath. 

Nor  is  the  ’cello,  however  well  it  may 
he  played,  the  instrument  for  a recital 
,f  an  hour  and  :•  half.  The  very  sensu- 
rusness  of  its  cantabile  soon  cloys,  and 
the  bravura  soon  ceases  to  excite  won- 
ner  Long  ’cello  recitals  are  after  all 
for" ’cellists  only.  The  average  hearer 
is  delighted  and  astonished  for  a much 
Shorter  time,  and  after  an  hour  he  oe- 
elni  to  question  whether  the  eello  is 
not  first  of  all  an  orchestral  instrument 
or  one  for  the  ensemble  of  chamber 
•music. 


three  words. 

The  New  York  Times  published  lately 
n letter  of  application  written  by  a re- 
porter who  wished  a better  situation 
than  the  one  lie  had  at  the  time.  The 
Times  editorially  approved  the  form  and 
expression  of  the  letter,  but  made  this 
comment  on  a phrase,  “turns  out.  clean, 
dear.  well-Englished  copy" : l’-ng-  , 

lished’  is  not  English."  | 

The  reporter  intended  to  say  that  he  i 
wrote  a description  or  statement  of  facts  I 
in  good  clear  English  and  that  his  man-  j 
uscript  was  legible,  llad  he  no  ru-  , 
tbority  for  the  term  “well-Enghshed  . 
\Ve  find  in  Shakespeare:  "The  hardest 
voice  of  her  behavior  Ho  be  English  d 
rightlv)  is.  I am  Sir  John  l'alstaff  s.  j 
Milton  wrote;  “Those  gracious  acts  may  ; 
be  English’d-more  properly  acts  of  fear, 
navel  wrote  (1971):  "l  am  ashamed 
that  my  pen  should  English  what  mine 
eves  have  seen.”  The  word  in  these  ex- 
amples means  “to  render  into  plain 
English  ” Of  course  there  is  no  thought 
ofthe"  verb  “««  English,”  used  as 
synonymous  with  “to  translate  into 

E°:here  are  some  who  consider  the  use 
of  the  verb  with  this  latter  meaning  a 
modern  affectation,  but  the  verb  v as 
l used  by  Wyclif,  Lydgate.  Caxton,  Bax- 
ter men  of  some  reputation,  though  not  I 
modern.  “Foreword.”  by  some  now  pre- 
ferred to  “preface,”  has  by  no  means 
like  age  or  like  authority,  and  il  may 
justly  he  called  an  affectation.  1 he 
word  first  appeared  in  English  htcru- 
ture  in  1.342,  when  Dasent  wrote  ; he  , 
' translator  has  felt  no  hesitation  in  plac- 
ing the  ‘Foreword  to  the  l.dda  at  t » 
end  of  the  volume.”  Why  did  he 
they  speak  of  it  as  a “hindwurd  . 

■ Vnd  here  let  us  refer  to  an  affectat  .on 
that  is  unfortunately  found  in  journals, 
magazines  and  hooks,  as  in  familiar 
speech.  IIow  often  1ms  the  phrase  > 
heard  and  seen  lately  in  connection  "til 
the  Tucker  case:  “He  was  not  proven 
Kuiitv” ! “Prove”  is  a regular  verb,  its 
.tenses  follow  the  prevailing  system  of 
English  verbal  conjugation,  which  makes 
the  perfect  tense  in  “»  d."  Uichurd  Jran 


FULL  QUIVERS. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  Mrs. 
George  AY.  Dunvile’s  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  nation— twenty-seven 
children,  which  came  into  the  world  as 
nine  successive  sets  of  triplets,  twenty- 
four  boys  and  three  girls.  It  was  an- 
nounced early  this  month  that  the 
father,  43  years  old,  and  the  mother, 

.’IS  years  old',  would  go  from  their  home 
in  South  Dakota  to  cull  on  Mr.  Roose- 
velt,'who  in  his  anthropological,  socio- 
logical and  patriotic  delight  would  pre- 
sent to  each  one  of  the  parents  his 
photograph  with  an  authentic  auto- 
graph. We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  an  account  of  the  visit.  Per- 
haps two  or  three  sets  of  the  triplets 
were  taken  suddenly  sick  with  the 
I measles.  Absit  omen! 
i Mrs.  Dtmvile  is  indeed  a woman  of 
j heroic  deeds,  one  whoso  name  should  be 
! prominently  displayed  in  “Who’s  AY  ho 
j in  America”  and  in  “AA  omen  of  Mark 
of  South  Dakota,”  but  there  were  fa- 
mous women  before  her,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  Roman  matron 
sting  by  Ansonius: 

‘•Twentv-nlne  births  Callirrste  I told: 

And  of  both  sexes  saw  uoue  sent  n.  grave. 

I was  ati  hundred  aud  tire  sutnmeis  old, 

Yet  stay  from  staff  my  band  did  never  crave. 

AA:e  pass  by  the  woman  mentioned  in 
Fuller’s  “Worthies  of  England.”  for 
she  bore  only  three  sets  of  triplets  and 
five  at  a birth  two  other  times.  A 
brave  endeavor,  but  the  banner  still  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Dunvile,  who.  alas,  fades 
into  comparative  obscurity  in  the  splen- 
dor of  the  achievement  of  Eleonora 
Salviata,  the  wife  of  Bartholomew 
lYescobaldi,  a Florentine.  Eleonora 
had  fiftyjtwo  children,  and  never  less 
than  three  at  a birth. 

Alt,  these  southerners!  Jane  Panctea, 
the  wife  of  a Sicilian,  had  seventy- 
three  children  in  thirty  ehildbirths,  and 
Thomas  Fazel,  recording  the  fact,  was 
not  surprised,  for  he  remembered  that 
Aristotle  knew  a most  estimable  woman 
who  brought  forth  twenty  children  as 
five  quartets.  And  Dorothy,  born  in 
Germany,  hut  a wife  in  Italy,  known 
to  John  Francis,  Earl  of  Mirandula, 
brought  forth  twenty  sons  of  robust 
health,  nine  at  one  time  and  eleven  at 
another.  A still  more  amazing  fact 
was  told  by  Alexander  fie  Cnrnpo 
Fregoso.  the  good  bishop  of  A entimi- 
lium.  He  knew  a woman  at  Lamia, 
one  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Bue- 
canigens,  who  had  sixteen  children  at 
a birth,  and  all  had  motion;  and  she 
had  nt  the  same  time  “a  creature  in 
the  likeness  of  a horse,  which  also  had 
motion.” 

But  what  are  all  these  noble  dames  in 
comparison  with  the  ( ountess  Mar- 
garet. daughter  of  Count  Flons,  the 
fourth  of  the  name,  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  wife  of  Herman  of 
Ilenneberg?  This  haughty  and  intoler- 
ant woman,  seeing  a poor  widow  beg- 
ging bread  and  having  on  cither  arm  a 
child,  reproached  her  for  her  twins  and 
made  a scandalous  charge  against  her, 
whereupon  the  devout  and  bitterly 
wronged  widow  prayed:  “O  great  and 

mighty  God,  I beseech  thee,  for  a tes- 
timony of  mv  innocency,  that  it  will 
please  thee  to  send  this  lady  at  one 
burden  as  many  children  as  there  are 
davs  in  the  year!”  The  prayer  was 
answered,  for  the  countess  on  the  hrt- 
dav  before  Palm  Sunday.  1276,  was 
delivered  of  365  children,  “all  complete 
and  well  fashioned,  of  the  bigness  of 
chickens,”  according  to  Philip  Oamer- 


arius.  'fhe  children  were  laid  in  two 

basins  and  baptized— fne  sons  were  all 
named  John  and  the  daughters  Eliza- 
beth; as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
over,  they  and  the  mother  died.  This 
happened  at  Lofdunen,  near  The 
Hague,  and  the  basins  were  kept  for 
years  in  the  church.  We  could  easily 
cite  historians,  physicians,  philosophers 
who  record  the  story  without  the 
thought  of  doubt  or  suspicion.  At  the 
same  time,  women  like  Mrs.  Dunvile, 
the  descendants  of  Mrs.  Frescobaldi 
and  others,  might  reasonably  reply  that 
the  number  of  their  children  was  not 
due  to  a miraculous  answer  to  prayer. 

AA'hen  the  permanent  AY’oman’s  Exhi- 
bition building  is  ready  for  dedication 
at  AA’ashington.  D.  C.,  the  hall  devoted 
to  the  glorification  of  mothers  will  be 
splendid  in  fresco,  symbolical  painting, 
portraiture  and  statuary.  In  this  hall 
1 he  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dunvile  of  Yank- 
ton, 8.  D.,  will  surely  have  an  honor- 
able, a commanding  position.  It  would 
not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  Air. 
Roosevelt  lias  already  commissioned 
our  friend  the  Historical  Painter  to 
make  Mrs.  Dunvile  immortal,  as  pa- 
tfiot  and  example,  through  liis  ac- 
knowledged art. 


fee  produced  without  any  inward  emo-  I 
♦ ton  vet  the  hearer  nt  once  exclaims,  j 
“And  With  what  emotion  and  passion  | 
this  hoy  plays!’’  There  are  voices  which 
have  -a  naturally  emotional  quality, 
even  though  the  woman  be  poorly 
taught  or  wholly  untrained  as  a slr.ger 
and* singularly  matter  of  fact  or  vapid 
in  thought  and  expression  as  spinster 

0*Andtnow  these  remarks  ot  general I ap- 
plication bear  directly  on  Yhc  case  Of 
Master  von  Vecsey.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
bov  with  remarkable  aptitude  for  the 
violin  He  is  a born  fiddler,  and  he  : 

Is  as  serious  In  his  work  In  pub!1" 
other  boys  are  in  their  games  and  ( 

sports  His  technic  is  extraordinary  , 
for  even  a gifted  child;,  it  Is  clean  an.l 
fluent  and  at  times  brilliant.  His  tone  J 
is  full,  often  rich  in  quality,  and  mis  | ■ 
intonation  last  evening  was  unusually  . 
pure  In  comparison  with  that  of  other  ■ ’ 
violinists  who  have  played  here  this 
season  It  is  not  too  much  to  saj  | 

that  as  far  as  mechanism  goes  the  boy  i 

is  a prodigy:  and  in  this  respect  he  de-  | 
serves  the  warm  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  him  by  older  violinists  and  j 
bv  palpitating  noble  dames,  queens,  , 
princesses,  duchesses,  by  the  right , , 
hand  or  morganatic.  As  a prodigy  he  j . 
is  well  worth  hearing,  and  his  modest  , 
W “ „nd  his  seriousness  are  in  ve-  1 
freshing  contrast  to  the  cockiness  or 
flim.ancy  that  has  been  shown  here  by 
cer  Fat  pC  yi  t h er  in  fan  t p he no  me na 


hIs * interpreta t ion",  on  the  "other  hand,  j 1 
H’s  !nl  i,"  (..evltnblv  that  of  a 1 


Master  Franz  von  Vecsey,  violinist, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Herman  Zilcher,  pian- 
ist, played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall.  ier<- 
was  a very  applausive  audience  of  good 
size.  The  programme  included  Wieni- 
awski’s  concerto  in  D minor  No.  • .an 
air  and  a prelude  by  Bach.  Hubays 
“Carmen”  fantasia  and  Paganini 
“Witches’  Dance,"  for  violin,  and  these 
piano  pieces;  Nine  prelude i by  Chopin 
and  two  “Humoresken  by  Zilcher. 

This  voung  Hunganan  violinist  has 

pvfitf-fl  the  wonder  of  both  the  cilticai 
and  the  easily  pleased  °Jr€®Jll\^^pean 
St  Petersburg  and  othei  p.urop 
fowns  The  cfble  promptly  ‘n  ormal  us 

bu:SlW°fVo,!e  Vecsey a he  once  said"  of 
young  Huhermann.  Nor  are  mdra^ex^ 
'“When  ^Vecsey  plays  I cannot 

simmsm 

cned  patronage,  but  we  are  vuio 

tfi 

nor  the  dithyrambs  of  the  greatest  «£ 
ing  musicians  i^d  f^%%yh^msPto  be 

i 

extraordinary  feat  per  W J * * 

WSMSM§ 

P‘aalsV  derived6  from  the  knowledge 
?Rat  a clffid  is  in  a surprising  manner 
performing  a fe^totappfyett1is  but  the 
teat^vvould  lax'  the  abilities  of  ’a  mature 

e l"  rg y m an , * v) r t u'lfsol * ' I \"d^ 


is  naturally  and  inevitably  that  of  a 
iliftwith  an  unusually  retentive  mem- 
orv  and  *a  musical  instinct  that  Is  neces- 
sarily as  vet  undeveloped.  The  con- 
certo and  the  fantasia  are  chiefly  show 
nieces  and  the  boy  last  evening  played 
them  glibly  as  such.  The  air  by  Bach, 
on  the  Other  hand,  demands  the  au- 
♦ mirit-ftive  feeling  and  emotion  of  a 
violinist  who  knows  the  world  and  the 

meaning  of  life,  and l In ’this  piece  Master 
vnn  Vecsey  was  evidently  reciving 
ta"k  without  appreciation  of  the  full 
meaning-  This  w’as  to  be  expected.  Had 
imnlaved  the  emotion  of  a man  the 
experience  would  have  been  uncanny 
; *£d  unwholesome  to  every  thoughtful 

h6“When  I was  a child,  I spake  as  a 
child  1 understood  as  a child.  I though 
as  a child.”  And  who  would  have  Mas- 
ter von  Vecsey  at  his  age  speak,  under- 
stand or  think  otherwise,  marvellous 

CTr  ‘^efer'1  accompanied  with  sym- 
mthv  and  discretion,  and  in  the  pre- 
fudes  by  Chopin  he  displayed  an  agree- 
affie  touch  and  clean  technic.  HIs  read- 
me  of  the  prelude  in  D-flat  major  vvas 
an  unusual  one.  and  the  .last  of  the 
group*  was  taken  at  a ruinously  fast 


P Master  von  Vecsey  will  give  his  second 
concert  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he 
will  plav  Vieuxtemps’  qoncerlo  in  E 
maior  Bach’s  'Chaconne  and  Wientaw- 
^d's  “Faust"  fantasia.  Mr.  Zilcher  wll 
play  pieces  by  Schumann,  Chopin  and 
Zilcher. 


the  kneisel  quartet. 


The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  its  fifth  con- 
cert of  thef  season  last  evening  in  Potter 
Ha’l  The  programme  consisted  of  AIo- 
7 art's  quartet  in  C major,  a sonata  for 
v pletro  Boca  tel  li  and  Beetho- 
quartet  in  F major.  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  accompanied  the  sonata.  1 he 
r mice ’t  by  way  of  contrast  with  the 
Quartet's  recent  and  more  modern  pro- 
grammes. was  pleasant  and  restful  The 
arrangement  was  happy,  and  the  cello 
sonata  well  filled  the  space  that  a novel 
n?  a modern  work  might  have  occu- 
pied It  was  beautifully  played  by  Mr. 

S hroeder.  Perhaps  the  second  move- 
ment an  adagio,  gave  most  pleasure.  1 
as  lying  within  the  range  of  the  'cello  s 
fullest  and  richest  tones,  and  because  it 
was  Played  with  considerable  emotion.- 
The  performance  was  warmly  applaud- 
‘ and  both  artists  were  recalled.  Mo- 
z it's  quartet  is  beautiful  from  first  to 
lad-  Beethoven's  work  arrived  at  a 
time  in  the  evening  when  one  listens 
with  unshakable  tranquillity.  Both 
works  were  performed  with  the  accus- 
tomed beauty  of  tone,  unity  of  concep- 
tion and  general  finish  of  the  quartet. 
There  wasa  good-sized  aud  enthusiastic 
audience. 


, liing 
llio 


i " „rVnt  as  a calm  mathematician 
I whose  theories  and  f ormulas  have  been 
:h!rOt  hp  o an(l  value  to  the  scientific 
1 of  srnea.v,kf  the  bov  preacher  exerts  the 

SnSsa  ffitrrrss 

boy’s* indisputable  gifts,  they  fly  in  the 

fTak1  bth"carseaof  TyounT^om^- 

wUhoPt  present  reference  u,  Jon 
fir^yondUrteofthoUer" ^Uls^,  hi. 

plyrase*  is  wholly  sensorial;  it  may 


A SERIOUS  LACK. 

There  1ms  been  discussion  of  late 
in  New  York  concerning  the  real  or 
alleged  humor  of  “Alice  in  YVonder- 
land"  and  “Through  the  Looking 
Glass.”  A Mr.  E.  S.  Cummins  wrote 
to  the  New  York  Times  a perfervid 
letter  in  which  he  declared  that  in  Ins 
childhood  “Alice  in  AYTonderland  ’ was 
“repudiated”  by  his  brother  and  him- 
self as  “an  imposture”;  that  later  in 
life  he  found  the  book  “upsetting  to  the 
intellect.”  like  the  “Ravings  of  John 
McCullough”  on  the  phonograph,  that 
the  ethics  of  the  book  arc  "bad  to  an 
Immature  mind”;  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodgson.  the  author,  was  an  eccentric, 
■’not  at  all  a normal”  man.  And  others 
have  written  letters  in  which  they 
stoutly  maintain  that  these  books  are 
unutterably  silly. 

The  reply  might  be  made  that 
“Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  ;| 
published  in  1867.,  reached  its  eighty- 
sixth  thousand  in  1897;  that  "Through 
the  Looking  Glass,”  published  in  Is  b 
reached  its  sixty-first  thousand  in  18.  G 
that  since  the  last  named  year  the 
former  book  lias  been  reissued  m at 
least  seven  cheaper  editions  and  the 
latter  in  at  least  five-the  statistics 
are  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold.  But 
such  a reply  would  not  be  to  the  point. 

Enjoyment  of  such  books  by  young 
and  old  depends  solely  on  thf  character 


[sind  receptivity  if  /hi  individual  read- 

?r  r mind.  We  heai  I , clergyman  say 
|lately  in  his  pulpit  (hat  he  pitied  eliil- 
lren  who  had  not  read  the  ‘‘Arabian 
Vigh  ts,”  and  he  aided:  “You  cannot 
,‘end  this  book  when  you  are  older.” 
L'et  we  know  men  of  middle  life— and 
ve  nre  of  them — who  read  .the  won- 
irous  tales  today  with  even  more  ap- 
preciation than  when  they  were  chil- 
(ren.nor  is  their  interest  confined  to 
iurton’s  anthropological  notes.  Tiiere 
re  children  who  find  all  fairy  stones 
tupid,  who  cared  not  to  be  bribed  to 

ead  “Gulliver’s  Travels”  or  “Robinson 
Crusoe.”  Poor  little  prigs— how  nar- 
|ow  their  horizon! 

There  are  parents  who  encourage 
|h<  fir  eldldren  in  such  abnormal  taste, 
they  prefer  to  see  them  reading  some 
mug  tale  with  a commonplace  and 
arrow  moral;  they  force  upon  them 
oine  child’s  bool;  of  science;  they  wish 
hem  to  know  facts.  For  sucii  ehil- 
ren  there  is  no  Santa  Claus  with  rent- 
iers. They  look  on  a beanstalk  with- 
mt  thought  of  .Tack,  but  with  some 
utile  smattering  of  botany.  A chime 
f bells  tells  them  nothing  of  Dick  and 
lis  cat.  a one-eyed  man  is  not  to 
hem  a Kalaudar  of  strange  advent- 
res.  There  is  no  such  bird  as  the  roc. 
Lliee  never  dined  with  the  March  hare 
ud  the  mad  lint  ter — there  never'  were 
licit  persons.  Elvqs,  gnomes,  giants, 
enevolent  fairy  godmothers,  pump- 
ins  turned  into  coaches,  witches  who 
hauge  naughty  boys  and  girls  into 
inger bread  figures — what  are  they  to 
he  “sensibly  brought  up”  child V 
This  peculiarly  unwholesome  species 
f child  grows  up  without  imagination, 
’he  boy  develops  into  a matter-bf-faet 
itwyer,  prosaic  physician  relying  on 
he  rules  of  the  faculty,  a necessarily 
msympathetic  clergyman,  an  indiffer- 
nt  mechanic,  a conventional  promot- 
r.  The  girl  becomes  a shrewd  and 
vorldly  woman,  a stickler  for  cut  and 
[fried  social  observances,  and  she  mates, 
After  commercial  and  snobbish  reflec- 
tion, with  her  kind.  Men  and  women 
Ivithout  fancy,  imagination,  illusions 
Ijr  ideals!  Such  persons  not  only  do  not 
achieve  great  deeds;  they  do  not  truly 
jninister  to  the  world,  and  they  know 
pot  the  full  joy  of  life. 

FORCED  DWARFDOM. 

A learned  horticulturist  lectured  here 
few  days  ago  on  dwarf  fruit  trees.  He 
poke  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  such 
warfdom  and  described  the  chief  ways 
y which  the  free  and  natural  may  be 
vade  cramped,  /stunted,  deformed,  all 
or  the  convenience  and  the  pride  of 
lan.  And  he  discoursed  instructively 
loncerning  the  pyramid,  the  espalier,  the 
an  espalier,  the  palmetto-verifier  and 
filter  forms  of  compelled  growth. 

A tree  is  to  the  average  American  a 
hing  of  commercial  value  or  something 
hat  stands  in  the  way  of  civic  improve- 
ment. Witness  the  wanton  destruction 
if  whole  forests  in  mountain  l-egions ; 
vitness  the  cutting  down  of  noble  elms 
n western  towns  of  this  commonwealth 
:o  that  a tar  sidewalk  may  run  in  a 
figorously  straight  line.  Some  do  not 
lesitate  to  strip  a mountain  of  its  cov- 
ering, and  its  forests  are  to  a hill  what 
fiorious  hair  is  to  a woman.  There  are 
laturally  bald-headed  mountains,  and 
:hey  are  affectionately  or  jocosely  named  j 
•Bald”  or  “Old  Baldy.”  So  there  are  j 
male  deep  thinkers  who  are  expected  to  j 
bo  bald  : one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  j 
ms  boys  they  had  flowing  locks  ; baldness  I 
is  appropriate  to  philosophers,  states- 
men, judges,  accomplished  charlatans ; 
but  a bald-headed  woman  is  tolerable 
neither  to  gods  nor  men  : and  so  it  is 
with  a shorn  mountain.  To  shear  an 
everlasting  hill  is  an  outrage,  but  when 
trees  are  deliberately  dwarfed,  malig- 
nant cruelty  enters  into  the  operation. 

There  were  ancients  who  believe  1 
that  each  tree  had  its  nymph  fated  to 
live  and  die  with  the  tree  which  she 
inhabited;  and  so  Erysichthon,  cutting 
a tree,  heard  a voice  come  out  of  it  and 
saw  some  blood  run  from  it.  It  is  not 
necessary,  perhaps,  for  us  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  hamadryads,  yet  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  all  trees,  even 
the  scrub  pines,  have  individual  life. 
There  are  proud  and  arrogant  trees; 
there  are  dignified  and  kindly  trees: 
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some  horrid  deed,  throw  wild  but  im- 
potent arms  toward  heaven,  ns  poplars 
willows  weep,  aspens  shiver.  There  are 
sinister  trees,  and  human  beings  are 
vaguely  uncomfortable  when  near 
them.  There  are  trees  that  are  im- 
moral ; • they  invite  the  passerby  to 
inaction.  There  ate  sensuous  trees. 
There  are  trees  that,  by  some  hideous 
mimicry  of  disease,  mock  the  infirmi- 
ties and  the  plagues  of  poor  humanity. 

It  is  Slot  unlikely  that  at  night  trees 
shift  a little  their  positions,  searching 
richer  food  for  their  roots,  wishing  to 
be  a little  farther  away  from  a dis- 
agreeable neighbor.  The  student  of 
trees— not  the  pedantic  botanist— must 
surely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  life.  Natural  races,  before  creeds 
were  fastened  upon  them,  as  the  Ojib- 
ways,  Fijians,  Karens,  Society  Island- 
ers, believed  that  trees  have  souls.  It 
is  the  chief  reproach  to  orthodox  Bud- 
dhism that  it  declared  against  tree 
souls.  The'  peasant  of  Westpha/ia  is 
wiser:  when  there  is  a death  in  the 
family  he  tells  the  nearest  oak.  Did 
not  Paul  say  to  the  Romans:  “For  we 
know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together.” 

Since  trees  have  life,  and  since  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  they  have 
souls,  should  not  one  think  twice  be- 
fore dwarfing  them  to  satisfy  gaping 
curiosity  or  for  personal  pecuniary 
gain?  Man  cuts  down  trees;  this  is 
a red  law  of  nature;  for  beast  kills 
beast  and  men  kill  men  by  thousands, 
as  in  the  eastern  war  now  raging.  But 
to  stunt  a tree,  to  make  it  horribly  gro- 
tesque for  life,  is  a deed  akin  to  that 
of  the  moulder  of  infant’s  flesh,  who 
kneaded  and  twisted  a child  until  he 
was  mere  bric-a-brac,  a strange  bit  of 
human  pottery:  a nose  was  shaped 
into  a proboscis;  the  face  became  a 
mask,  with  fixed  and  hideous  grin;  or 
the  little  body  would  be  confined  for 
years  in  a vase,  with  head  and  feet  ex- 
posed, the  growth  toward  deformity 
would  be  watched  with  anxiously  lov- 
ing care,  and  when  the  thing  was  ripe 
for  the  market,  potentates  and  col- 
lectors of  curios  would  vie  in  bidding 
for  it. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
trees  if  they  admit  one  to  their  com- 
pany. Mr.  Jules  Renard  became  ac- 
quainted with  a family  that  dwelt  some 
distance  from  the  highway  to  avoid  the 
noise.  They  gesticulated  angrily  when 
the  wind  tried  to  uproot  them,  but  they 
did  not  dispute  among  themselves; 
when  they  murmured,  'the  voices  were 
iu  agreement.  At  first  they  gave  Mr. 
Renard  the  privilege  of  resting  him- 
self beneath  their  branches,  but  they 
watched  him,  and  were  naturally  sus- 
picious. When  he  last  wrote  to  us  he 
said  he  hoped  to  be  adopted  into  the 
family,  and  in  order  to  deserve  such 
honor  he  was  learning  necessary  tilings. 
“I  already  know  how  to  l^ok  at  the 
j clouds  passing  overhead.  I also  know 
[ how  to  stay  in  my  place.  And  I al- 
| most  know  how  to  ke<;p  silence.” 
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Friendly  and  Appreciative  Audience 
Applauds  Boston  Player  in  Pro- 
gramme of  Much  Excellence  at 
Steinert  Hall. 


since  then  he  lias  played  In  cOne.eriH  iff 
other  cities.  He  '■  bas  pursued  Ills  art 
with  the  courage  and  the  devotion  that 
are  fortunately  often  found  in  those 
who  suffer  from  a like  infirmity.  They 
that  do  not  see  often  have  rare  com- 
pensations: Their  senses  of  touch  and 

hearing  are  keenly  developed;  they  are 
quick  of  perception;  they  are  often  hisn- 
lv  imaginative  in  their  conception  of  tin 
ideal;  their  characters  are  unusually 
sweet,  and  they  are  proverbially  cheer- 
ful and  optimistic.  In  the  pursuit  of  an 
art  they  often  display  a concentration 
that  others  may  well  envy. 

That  one  thus  handicapped  attains  a 
marked  degree  of  technical  proficiency 
may  well  excite  surprise.  To  such  a 
one  the  obstacles  that  discourage  many 
fullv  equipped  are  necessarily  of  much 
greater  magniture.  That  Mr.  O’Brien 
has  gone  as  far  as  he  has  speaks  much 
for  his  natural  musical  instinct  and  for 
his  application.  He  was  heard  to  bettei 
advantage  in  the  Pastorale  by  Scarlatti, 
in  the  Rondo  by  Beethoven,  and  in  othei 
pieces  that  demand  the  expression  of  a 
simple,  contemplative,  thoughtful  mood 
than  in  such  compositions  as  that  ot 
Schumann.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  heartily 
applauded. 

AT  HOME. 

The  justice  of  the  probate  and 
divorce  court,  London,  asked  the  wife 
who  was  striving  for  separation  from 
her  cruel  spouse:  “Did  you  throw  a 

cup  of  tea  at  your  husband?”  ”1  do 
not  remember;  I may  have  done  it.” 
In  other  words  the  air  of  this  house- 
hold was  full  of  moving  things,  as  we 
once  heard  a Jamaica  Plain  husband 
express  himself  in  the  course  of  undue 
breakfast  agitation.  This  London  wit- 
ness did  not.  deny  that  she  threw  a 
beer  jug  at  her  sisters  head,  but  she 
was  indignant  when  asked  if  she  had 
not  apologized  for  her  misuse  of  the 
jug.  One  would  have  thought  the 
house  bewitched,  for  familiar  articles 
of  furniture  and  of  table  equipage— as 
sugar  basins — were  in  constant  motion, 
not  in  the  service  of  gracious  affection, 

but  as  missiles.  If  the  wife  had  thrown 
the  upright  piano  at  her  husband,  or  a 
full  coal  hod— to  speak  more  locally, 
a scuttle  full  of  coals— at  her  sister, 
the  far  and  near  darter  and  liurler 
might  have  remembered;  but  a cup  of 
tea — even  had  it  been  priceless  caravan 
— what  was  that  among  so  many? 

Furthermore,  the  wife  admitted  that 
when  everything  throwable  had  been 
thrown,  she  tickled  her  husband’s  ribs 
with  a knife.  And  in  what  did  the 
husband’s  cruelty  consist? 

“His  language  was  peculiarly  try- 
ing.” But  what  is  the  courteous  an- 
swer, the  polished  repartee  to  a well- 
aimed  sugar  basin  or  a rib-tickling 
knife?  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
wife’s  demand  was  rejected.  Ah,  the 
happy  homes  of  England!  And  it  is 
the  Englishman  who  insists  absurdly 
that  there  is  no  such  sacred  word  as 
“home”  in  the  French  language. 


Mr.  Frank  O’Brien  gave  a piano  re- 
cital last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  There 
was  a friendly  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. The  programme  included  Schu- 
mann’s “Faschinsschwank” ; gavotte, 
Bach-Saint-Saens;  Pastorale  and  Capric- 
j cio  by  Scarlatti;  Beethoven's  Rondo, 

| op.  51,  No.  2;  Brahms’  Rhapsodie  in  G 
minor,  op.  79;  three  movements  from 
] Schubert’s  Fantasia,  op.  78;  Chopins 
Ballade  in  A flat,  Etudes  Nos.  5 and  9, 
op.  10  No.  1 op.  25,  and  Polonaise  in  A 
flat.  „ , 

Mr.  O’Brien,  after  study  in  Boston, 
went  to  Berlin  for  further  instruetlon 
and  gave  a concert  there  late  in  190„ 
with  success.  Returning  to  this  city  he 
enve  a recital  in  November,  1903,  anci 


A LAST  TOILET. 

Several  authors,  especially  among  the 
French,  have  described  realistically  the 
last  toilet  of  a condemned  man,  but  we 
do  not  remember  in  fiction  any  full  and 
satisfactory  description  of  the  toilet  of 
any  one  about  to  commit  suicide. 
Either  De  Maupassant  or  Catulle 
Mendes  wrote  a grim  tale  about  a man 
who  killed  himself  to  prove  to  a woman 
that  he  was  not  a coward,  and  was 
cowardly  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
made  his  exit.  If  there  were  any  ortho- 
dox, any  truly  coniine  il  faut  costume 
for  male  suicides,  the  world-vexed  un- 
fortunates would  not  be  put  to  so  much 
trouble  during  the  few  last  hours,  when 
they  should  be  thinking  of  more  impor- 
tant subjects. 

Women,  as  a rule,  are  fastidious  in 
details  of  the  last  toilet.  Knowing  that 
there  will  be  closely  scrutinizing  eyes 
and  prying  hands,  even  the  poorest  is 
particular  about  the  freshness  and 
daintiness  of  her  more  intimate  cloth- 
ing. When  there  is  opportunity,  the 
female  suicide  prefers  to  be  found  in 
something  white  and  maidenly.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  women  who 
wear  pyjamas,  but  we  cannot  imagine 
any  self-respecting  woman  as  willing  to 
be  found  dead  in  such  a garment.  Nor 
is  this  fastidiousness  of  the  female 
mere  coquetry  or  vainglorious  display. 
She  wishes  to  preserve  her  self-respect 
in  death. 

When  a man  kills  himself  he  often 
wishes  to  be  buried  by  strangers  as  a 
stranger.  He  feels  himself  superflu- 
ous, and  he  has  persuaded  himself  that 
it  is  better  for  all  if  he  should  disap- 


pear without  any  fussT^  If  he  has  rela 

tions  or  intimate  friends,  lie  does  not 
wish  to  disquiet  them,  to  cause  them 
annoyance.  He  therefore  endeavors  to 
conceal  his  identity.  His  toilet  is  cue 
chiefly  of  ficlf-efi'a cement.  He  destroys 
betraying  buttons,  shirt  tags,  makers’ 
names,  laundry  marks,  significant  jew- 
elry, hat  baud — anything  that  may 
serve  as  a clew.  All  this  takes  time 
and  causes  annoyance.  And  even  when 
the  man  is  reasonably  happy  in  the 
thought  that  he  will  pass  away  as  un- 
known, he  lias,  as  a rule,  overlooked 
something  inanimate  that  will  confound 
his  purpose  by  mute  betrayal.  i 
Mr.  Chambers,  in  a story  of  life 
6ome  years  from  now,  describes  a 
lethal  building  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  a city  government  for  the 
la  it  purpose  of  those  tired  of  life,  who 
can  thus  make  their  exit  comfortably, 
quietly  and  without  the  disagreeable 
thought  of  making  a mess,  and  thereby 
annoying  others. 

Why  should  there  not  be  suits  espe- 
cially contrived  for  such  unfortunates, 
the  “elewless  suit  warranted  to  prevent 
identification”?  Even  now  the  cautious 
prefer  their  dress  shirts  to  be  without 
name  or  initials.  The  bootmaker  or 
the  liatter  might  charge  a quarter  of  a 
dollar  extra  for  foregoing  the  pleas- 
ure. of  stamping  his  name.  The  cus- 
tomer should  not  be  obliged  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  at  the  tailor's  or 
in  the  shop.  All  lie  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  wink  at  an  alert  clerk  and 
say  “Without,”  just  as  in  a country 
apothecary  shop  the  known  frequenter 
winks  at  the  soda,  water  clerk  and 
says  “With.”  If  a man,  after  due 
thought,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  lie  and  the  world  would  be  hap- 
pier if  he  were  to  go  quietly  some- 
where else,  why  should  he  be  so  un- 
necessarily handicapped  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  his  last  journey?  Why  should 
lie  be  obliged  to  be  busied  so  long  in 
mere  matters  of  toilet? 

WARM  EULOGY. 

To  describe  a woman,  a thing  or  a 
deed  as  “a  loilapotosa”  is  to  award  her 
or  it  the  highest  praise.  There  is  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  de- 
gree of  the  term  on  the  laudatory  scale. 
Some  say  that  “honeycooler”  is  the 
highest  possible  tribute;  others  insist 
that  there  is  nothing  beyond  “lolla-  I 
potosa.”  All  agree  that  “corker,”  while 
it  is  a reward  to  be  sought  for  eagerly 
by  the  ambitious,  is  only  a step  toward  | 
the  goal,  nor  does  the  prefex  “perfect”  1 
raise  the  “corker”  to  the  height  at-  j 
tained  by  the  “honeycooler”  or  the 
“loilapotosa.” 

We  are  aware  that  some  persons,  ! 
sensitive  to  all  impressions  of  beauty 
and  strength,  physical,  intellectual  or 
moral,  cry  out  in  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tion “lallapalooza.”  Their  intentions 
are  honorable,  and  it  is  a pity  that  they 
use  a corrupted  form. 

There  are  variants  of  the  eulogistic 
term:  “lollerpotosa,”  “lolipotosa,”  “lol- 
larpotosa,”  and  “lollypotosa”  has  been 
noted  by  an  indefatigable  and  keenly 
observant  student.  We  agree  with.  Dr. 
Schweinhais  of  Heidelberg  and  Prcf. 
Charenton  of  Angers  that  “loilapotosa 
is  the  purest  and  most  expressive  form. 

The  attempt  to  trace  the  orig.n  of 
slang  words,  these  outlaws  and  footpads 
and  loafers  of  speech,  and  to  discc  w. 
the  reason  of  their  application  is  om 
the  most  entertaining  and  profitable 
ercises  of  the  human  mind.  ‘Lollf 
tosa,”  as  “simoleon,”  should  surely 
from  the  Greek,  just  as  the 
Eugene  Field  found  the  origin  ? 
“corker”  to  be  the  Greek  word  “Kork;  j 
the  adorable  one.  It  is  true  that  Kip 
ka”  is  not  in  the  dictionary  of  Lidde,  _ 
and  Scott,  but  this  lexicon  is  famous  foV 
its  errata,  which  inspired  the  epigram  .v— 
“Two  men  wrote  a lexicon— Liddell  and^  Seo,t—  - 
The  one-lialt  was  clever,  the  other  was  rot-  , t 
Now  hearken,  yon  fellows,  and'  answer  toisr  1- 

Wbich  half  was  by  Scott  and  whieii  was  by 
Liddell?” 

“Loilapotosa”  is  not  in  this  lexicon. 
The  word  is  evidently  a compound  one, 
and  “potosa”  is  surely  from  “potos,  ” a 
verbal  adjective,  meaning  “for  drink- 
ing.” The  suggestion  of  Prof.  Blivens 
of  the  Standard  Oil  University  that 
“lolla”  is  merely  a kind  of  onomatopoetie 
term,  expressive  of  rapture,  is  worth 
painstaking  inquiry.  The  word  might 
then  be  roughly  translated  by  “that 


which  inxpir<  sJdrinking” ; find  a "lolla- 
poiosa”  is  r woman  that  demands  im- 
peratively n roast  drunk  standing,  or  a 
thing  or  a deed  that  is  worthy  o £ a sol- 
emn toast. 

But  the  wives  of  the  first  Dutch  set- 
tlers of  New  Netherland  were  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  a silk  potoso-a-samare 
with  lace.  A "saniare”  has  been  de- 
fined as  a woman’s.  gowD,  a short  jacket 
* for  woman’s  wear  with  four  sido  laps 
reachiug  to  the  knees.  But  what  was 
the  potoso?  The  oracles  are  dumb!  Is 
it  not  possible  that  iollapotosa  is 
a corrupted  form  of  some  garment 
worn  by  only  distinguished  Dutch  beau- 
ties whose  fair  bodies  are  now  dust; 
that  in  course  of  time  a woman  of  re- 
splendent beauty  was  characterized  by 
the  garment  suitable  for  her? 

Whatever  the  derivation  of  this  term, 
it  should  be  used  boldly,  but  with  dis- 
crimination. It  is  not  given  to  every 
woman  of  histrous  eyes,  madding  fig- 
ure, swimming  gait  to  be  a “lolla- 
potosa.”  Bet  her  at  first  aspire  to  he 
a “corker.”  The  degree  of  “honey- 
coolcr”  may  be  granted  in  a year  or 
two  after  the  first  honor  is  paid.  But 
“Iollapotosa”  is  as  the  summa  cum 


and  Tenor  at  Steinert 
Hall. 


laude. 
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RISEGAR1  PLAYS 


Miss  Jeanne  Faure,  mezzo  soprani, 
and  Mr.  Kelley  Cole,  tenor,  gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Stelnei  t 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Duets.  ‘'Sommernacht"  and  "Wald- 
voeglein.”  Schultz;  "Waft  Her  Angels," 
from  Handel's  “Jephtlui”  (Mr.  Cole); 
Schubert's  "Gretchen  am  Splnnrade.” 
Schumann's  "Du  Blst  wie  ejne  Blume 
and  “Widening.'  Cornelius  Erwaohett 
and  "Der  lithe  Lohn”  (Miss  Faure);  H. 
Wolf's  "Verborgenheit"  and  "Jaeger- 
lled  ••  H Hermann's  "Salomo"  an u 
• Leuchtenden  Tage”  (Mr.  Cole);  Wldor's 
"Pourquo",  1’aladilhe's  “Psyche,”  G. 

• Nell."  Saint-Saens  Peut-etre 
f\in<  Paure) ; Sullivan’s  “Govne,"  the  old 
PnLhsh  “Come.  My  Life's  Delight."  an <1 
HnfouT Scotch  "Mary”  (Mr.  Cole);  duel, 
••  Goring  Thomas. 

There' was  a good  sized  audience.  Miss 
TCrhiiV  Cave  played  the  accompani- 
ments hi  an  unusually  sympathetic  and 
musical  manner.  Her  accomoanying 
mubicai  feature  of  the  concert. 

RThe  wogrurame  was  interesting,  for 
several1  of  the  songs  were  unfamiliar 
fevera.  “ firme(J  concert-goers.  Hans 
H^m’ann  (or  Instance,  is  little  known 
here  a“  a composer.  Mr  Sharpe  sang 
"firel  Wandrer'  at  his  second  re- 
ys.,  not  long  ago,  and  possibly  other 
songs  by  Hermann  have  been  sung  here 
songs  i t way.  This  composer 

was  born*  at  Leipsic  Aug.  17.  1870.  As 
he  knew  poverty.  As  a young 
a child  city  musician  at  Zschopau. 
where  he  ^ Earned  the  double  bass  and 
Then  he  wandered  as  a double 
hnss  player  through  Switzerland,  Kus- 
K,, eland.  His  first  lessons  were 
?a'm  Rust  and  E.  Kretzschmer.  in 
Le1usicRbut  in  13S3  he  studied,  at  Eer- 
Ttn  with  Herzogenberg.  to  whom  Brahms 
Llna  recommended  him.  His  songs  were 
introduced  by  Lilli  Lehmann.  Amelia 

Toachinf  scheidemontel  and  others  Be- 
ings these  songs  he  has  written  a string 
S and  other  chamber  music, 
wn^ks  Soi  chorus  and  piano  pieces. 
WOlKS  „ T,iopn  ic  Wp  hnvft 


than  are  the  rich.  It  should  also  be  said 
that  some  of  the  most  skilful  and  the 
busiest  practitioners  are  the  most 
thoughtful  in  their  treatment  of  the 
patient’s  pocket.  They  still  entertain 
the  old-fashioned  and  absurd  delusion 
that  physicians  are  by  their  very  oath 
and  profession  practical  philanthropists. 


0 the 
o m3 
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place  is  Berlin.  We  have 
spoken  of  'Hermann  at  length  because 


Mr.  Silvio  Risegari  gave  a piano  re- 
cital last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  There 
was  a large,  very  friendly,  applausive 
audience.  The  programme  included 
j Saint-Saens'  transcription  of  a gavotte 
I by  Bach,  Rameau's  gavotte  and  varia- 
tions, Schumann's  “Faschingsscliwank 
j (first  allegro),  Chopin's  impromptu  op. 
' 36  No.  2,  etude  op.  25  No.  7.  fantasia; 
J Schuett's  “Serenade,"  “Tristesse  de  Co- 
’omblne”  and  “Sganarelle" ; Leschet- 
tzky's  “CanzuneUu  Toscana.”  Johns 
■ canzone"  and  Liszt's  transcription  of 


— 

>aganini*s  •Cainpantlla. 

The  irY” 


. une  printed  programme  P°rtrajed 
Mr.  Risegari  crowned  with  a soft  hat, 
fedora  If  we  are  not  mistaken.  Such 


■Salomo”  is  a song  ot  unusual  imag- 
• otivT  and  dramatic  force. 
viVss  Faure  gave  more  pleasure  with 
French  than  with  the  German  songs. 
rh  the  latter  she  was  explosive,  she 
iane  her  consonants,  she  changed  qual- 
ftv  of  tone  continually,  she  was  occa- 
sionally *->elov''  the  true  pitch,  and  her 
rhetorical  accents  were  orten  misplaced. 
In  the  French  songs  these  failings  were 
iof  noticeable,  and  her  emotional  in- 
tensfty  was  not  so  frequently  misdlrect- 

6<\Ir  Cole  dealt  violently  with  himself, 
(ng  wafting  angels  and  the  audience 
in C HandePs  recitative  and  aria.  W. 
much  preferred  him  in  his  gentler  mood, 
in  Huzo  Wolf’s  beautiful  “V  erbor- 
genhelt”  and  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
songs.  He  often  displayed  taste  in  lyri- 
cal movements;  he  sang  Salomo  with 
much  effect.  His  voice  does  not  bear 
straining.  It  is  a good  thing  for  a 
singer  to  threaten  and  command  when 
poet  and  composer  insist;  but  even  then 
tone  should  have  some  musical  quality. 


' ornamented  programmes  are  not  com 

t mon  in  Boston,  b 


mon  in  Boston.  out  portraits  may_ thus 
serve  for  the  identification  ot  perform- 
ers Since  few  men  sing  or  play  In  the 
concert  hall  with  hat  ou-soft.  stovepipe 
or  gibus— it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if 
the  portraits  represented  the  artists  in 
strict  and  irreproachable  evening  dress. 
This  particular  programme  also  con- 
tained an  elaborate  analysis  of  Mr. 
Risegari’ s artistry  It  stated  that  he 
has  ‘solved  the  secret"  ol  technique  and 
"stands  pre-eminent  in  the.  possession 
of  those  marvellous  qualities  which 
mark  the  master."  . ■ 

As  a matte’  of  fact  Mr.  Risegari  is  a 
.pianist  of  sime  agreeable  acquirements 
and  many  serious  failings,  He  is  at  h - 
best  an  amiable  parlor  player.  In  pieces 
Of  gentle  sentiment  and  In  pieces  that 
demand  first  ol  all  a " ■•lain  elegance 
in  expression  he  gives  pleasure,  pro  via* 
ed  the  demands  on  his  technique  do-not 
outstrip  his  present  mechanical  aJbillty. 
Thus  there  were  truly  delightful 
moments  in  his  performance  of  the 
variations  by  Rameau  and  in  certain 
«ninn  nieces  of  less  importance.  mis 
I touch  in  quiet  passages  and  in  del  cate 
runs  is  pure  and  liquid;  he  has  melodic 
feeling  and  grace;  lie  sings  W«  cwtab.l*. 


a grace;  ne  suit,-  ■••-’  • • 

he'ean  be  nimbly  fleet  In  arabesques,  he 
tty  and  poetic  expression,  but 


afi3  t hese  ^etiullUes'  ^are  ' Sporadic!  ’ not 

chronic.  A run  may  be  clear  and  tfis- 
talllne;  the  next  is  smeared  or  Milt- 
imr  When  he  attempts  to  P^. 
breadth  fire,  depth  of  > motion,  his  per- 

foi-manee  is  superficial  or  mannered,  or 

a.  sthetically  inadequate,  or  technically 

* has  he  any  marked  continuity  of 
Wuslcui  thought  In  such  a J,‘ecfea“fis,la® 

'n'  Th e ' f o rme r"  t here  “ns*  no  uplifting 
I wing  no  fire  in  the  exposition  of  the 
l aiBf  ’theme  or  in  its  recurrence  nor 
flvere  thc^tormler  passages  throughout 
Iv  . .11  e-ro  in  any  respect  authoritative. 

I His  interpretation  of  the  fantasia 
'mannered  as  it  was.  showed  plainjj  that 

• ^ niece  is  emotionally  and  technical- 
iv  bevond  his  grasp  and  understanding. 

yklseeari  In  a word  is  immature, 
a p ls  i nity  that  h»  is  not  now 
find.  !*  jLf.i,  , rigid  crabbed  tnskmas- 

• fer%c  his  mdisputabie  gifts,  and  they 

I «r,Tl?«.  V8S  nil 

j through5  and  well  grounded"  t^hnlcal 
i e^pmenb^erh  hi!n  ,n  a],  kindness  to 
1 , 0ia.,  it  onco  his  mannerisms  of 

l SttitUdi  and  gesture  that  might  fairly 
be  called  affectations.  They  will  inevi- 
1 *ablv  prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of  those 

nd°  fn ' htm'  \She  fR  mff  rt)3C  whic h*  true 


f, lie6  laughter  ‘of  those  who  go  to  con 
ceVts  chiefly  .because  they  are  bored  or 


unhappy  home. 


the  faure-cole  recital 


a Large  Audience  Hear?  Mezzo  Soprano 


A SLIDING  SCALE. 

There  is  an  oculist  in  Boston,  a man 
•f  acknowledged  skill  and  wide  reputa- 
tion, his  waiting  room  is  crowded  daily, 
who  asks  patients  unknown  to  him, 
and  of  modest  dress,  what  their  pecun- 
iary circumstances  are — whether  they 
are  wage  earners.  He  charges  men  and 
women  of  small  income  a correspond-  i 
ingly  small  fee. 

We  heard  lately  of  another  oculist 
who  charged  a poor  girl  $15  for  an 
ordinary  examination.  She  showed  her 
employer  the  bill.  He  at  once  used  the  j 
telephone  and  complained  of  the  ex- 
orbitant charge.  “Oh,”  answered  the  ' 
oculist,  “if  she  had  said  that  you  sent 
her,  I should  have  charged  her  only 
$3  or  $5.  Tell  her  $3  will  be  all  right.” 
“No.”  said  the  employer,  “it  will  not 
he  all  right.  She  will  pay  yon  $15,  and 
I’ll  give  her  the  money;  but  neither  I 
nor  any  member  of  my  family  will  con- 
sult you  after  this.” 

This  oculist  might  have  answered 
that  he  charged  the  stenographer  $15 
because  he  did  not  know  her,  and  that 
sum  was  his  usual  fee  for  strangers  and 
the  known  rich.  But  would  it  not  be 
well  for  all  physicians,  oculists,  aurists, 
surgeons  to  use  some  discrimination  in 
their  charges — to  have  a sliding  scale? 
Take  the  ease  of  many  physicians  who 
for  an  ordinary  visit  of  consultation  j 
charge  you  either  $3  or  $5.  Your  in-  | 
come  is.  say,  about  $5000.  You  pay  the 
juaid  of  all  work  $1.50  or  $5  -a,  week..  , 

Should  one  and  the  same  fee  be  de- 
manded in  either  case  by  the  man  of 
medicine? 

There  are  physicians  in  town  who 
show  this  consideration,  and  their  name 
is  blessed.  Those  who  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  insist  on  a fixed  fee  as 
due  their  skill  and  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession might  say  that  they  are  obliged 
to  make  from  the  poor  what  they 
lose  from  the  rich  who  are  negligent  in 
payment,  and  it  is  true  that  men  and 
women  of.  modest  income  are  more 
punctilious  in  payment  of  such  bills 


facial  decorations. 

Mr.  Jean  Coulou  is  prominent  among 
the  sons  of  men  by  reason  of  his 
heard,  which  is  10  feet  10%  inches  in 
length,  while  his  mustache  is  over^a 
yard  and  a half  long.  He  is  now  70 
years  old.  and  on  Sundays  he  exhibits 
his  luxurious  growth  to  all  who  call  oil 
him  at  Montlueon.  in  sunny  France.  On 
week  days  he  rolls  his  beanl  in  a bag, 
so  that  he  is  a hie  to  (lo  his  custoniaiy 
chores  with  comparative  ease.  On  Sun- 
day he  cares  for  his  hirsute  glorj.  i.oi 
does  he  demand  a fee  for  exhibition. 
Unlike  the  German  of  noble  birili  or 
of  military  rank,  he  does  not  constantly 
carry  a 'comb  with  him;  unlike  the 
easterns,  lie  does  not  anxiously  save 
stray  hairs  that  fall  or  break  off,  for 
he  lias  no  fear  of  designing  witches. 

As  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wanley  judi- 
ciously observed,  pondering  the  little 
agreement  there  is  among  men  in  -the 
ideas  of  beauty  and  propriety:  “We 

find  some  of  them  looking  upon  the 
beard  ns  the  greatest  ornament  and 
honor  which  could  adorn  the  body  and 
preserving  every  hair  with  the  most 
religious  solemnity;  whilst  others  have 
regarded  it  with  an  equal  share  of  dis- 
gust. and  have  been  as  industrious  to 
shave,  pluck  and  destroy  every  particle 
of  hair  from  tlieir  chins:  but  all  agree 
in  considering  it  as  disagreeable  in 
those  women  on  whom  nature  has  wan- 
tonly bestowed  it." 

Yet  Zacutus,  known  as  Lusitanus,  in 
his  invaluable  work,  published  in  folio 
(two  vols.,  Lyons,  1049),  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story:  "In  a town  near  Pen- 
hernnda,  which  is  thirty  miles  from 
Madrid,  the  King  of  Spain’s  court, 
there  was  a eountywoman,  called 
Brizida  de  Penheranda;  she  was  aged 
(10  years;  she  had  a beard  from  her 
youth,  which  she  suffered  to  grow,  so 
that  in  her  age  it  reached  down  to  the 
pit  of  her  stomach.  My  ancestors,  who 
were  persons  worthy  of  credit,  have 
seen  this  woman,  and  I myself  have 
seen  her  picture.  ’ 

We  have  searched  diligently  the 
| books  of  the  ancients  and  found  no 
record  of  any  such  heard  as  that 
sorted  by  Mr.  Coulon,  which  is,  in- 
deed, one  in  which  the  fowls  of  the  air 
might  build  their  nests  and  rear  their 
young.  Mr.  John  Stainingor  of 
Braunau  was  much  admired  in  his  day, 
but  his  forked  beard  reached  only  to 
the  ground;  there  was  the  Portuguese 
Jesuit,  Franciseus  Alvarez  Semedo, 
whose  heard  reached  to  his  feet,  so 
that  for  the  sake  of  convenience  he 
| used  to  have  it  girt  about  him  with  a 
girdle;  there  was  Urgulu  Chan,  high 
I steward  to  a Persian  king,  and  his 
mustache  was  so  long  that,  going  about 
his  neck,  it  met  again  at  his  mouth, 
which  was  accounted  a great  ornament 
in  his  native  land;  but  what  are  they 
and  other  worthies  to  this  hirsute  won- 
der and  glory  of  Montlueon  ! 

Much  might  he  written  about  ^ash- 
ions  in  beards,  how  the  English  varied 
them  in  grotesque  manner— their  beards  I 
were  shaped  like  a spade,  a fork,  a dag-  | 
per.  a hammer,  a T,  a quadrate,  a tri- 
angle, some  were  circular,  oval,  and, 
indeed,  many  geometrical  figures  served 
as  models.  Much  might  be  written 
about  the  superstitions,  the  folk  lore 
of  the  beard,  but  we  mercifully  re- 
frain. The  history  of  the  beard  in  New 
England  alone  would  be  entertaining 
reading.  We  know  of  a man  who,  in 
the  forties,  returning  from  college  to 
fiis  home,  proud  of  his  mustache,  was 
greeted  by  his  father  with  the  words: 
“You  goat!  Go  to  your  room,  and  do 
not  let  me  see  you  again  before  you 
have  taken  that  thing  off.”  There  is 
more  than  one  instance  of  an  estate 
left  on  the  condition  that  the  inheritor 
should  never  wear  a beard  of  any  form. 

Beards  are  often  worn  as  masks  to 
hide  not  only  a physical  deformity,  but 
to  prevent  immediate  discovery  of  some 


weakness  of  character.  We  have  often 
wished  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne a full  heard,  for  his  chin  resem- 
bles a poached  egg.  There  are  men 
who  pass  for  philanthropists,  reservoirs 
of  learning,  deep  thinkers,  thanks  to  a j 
beard.  Some  years  ago  a most  vener- 
able person  haunted  a certain  auction 
room  in  this  city.  Wien  he  nodded  ap-  I 
proval  and  desire  to  possess  an  article 
it  was  ns  though  the  wisdom  of  the  ' 
ages  had  pronounced  an  opinion.  One 
clay  the  benrd  disappeared— perhaps  lie  j 
had  singed  one  side  of  it,  and,  lo,  the  , 
true  man  was  disclosed,  a petty,  crafty  | 

Peter  Funk.  . i 

The  vanity  of  man  is  strikingly  j 
shown  in  form  or  cultivation  of  mus- 
tache, whiskers,  beard.  If  two  men 
with  long  beards  meet  accidentally  you 
will  see  them  taking  mental  measure- 
ments, comparing,  and  soon  they  are 
in  conversation  without  any  formal  in-  ^ 
troduetion.  “How  long  has  your’s  been 
growing?”  "Did  yon  ever  try  Goboria 
for  it?”  etc.,  etc.  AVhether  women  pre- 
fer a man  with  or  without  a heard 
would  be  bard  to  determine.  Their 
preference  is  largely  a matter  of  fash- 
ion or  of  first  impression.  There  are 
men,  like  the  conies,  a feeble  folk,  who 
are  continually  changing  their  facial 
decoration  to  suit  the  whim  of  a wife. 

If  Mrs.  Johnson  asks  how  any  woman  | 
can  love  a bearded  man  the  answer  is 
that  bearded  ladies  have  found  hus- 
bands who  looked  on  them  as  some- 
thing more  than  money  winners.  We 
doubt  if  any  woman  was  ever  drawn 
toward  a man  who  had  not  at  least  the 
potentiality  of  a beard. 

'tyriu. 

TRUE  SYMPATHY. 

In  these  days,  when  the  personality  j 
of  any  public  man,  athlete,  novelist, 
politician,  singer,  playactor,  is  a mat- 
ter of  absorbing  interest  to  thousands, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  ono  is 
occasionally  stabbed  cither  through  the 
carelessness  or  the  deliberate  intention 
of  a paragraph.  Whether  the  wound 
be  accidentally  or  maliciously  inflicted, 
in  spite  of  painstaking  editorial  super- 
vision, it  smarts,  and  the  victim  suf- 
fers. The  public  man  may  well  ex- 
pect that  criticism  of  his  work  or  char- 
acter may  at  times  be  of  an  unpleas- 
ant nature,  however  courteously  this 
criticism  is  expressed.  He  does  not 
always  read  the  attack,  the  censure, 
the  radical  disagreement,  for  some  only  I 
skim  the  newspapers.  But  public  men,  i 
and  even  comparatively  humble  indi- 
viduals, have  acquaintances  entered  in 
the  catalogue  as  friends,  who  lose  no 
time  in  informing  them  of  wbat  they 
failed  -to  see.  It  is  also  true  that  there 
are  some  who  say,  “1  make  it  a point 
never  to  read  what  is  published  about 
roe,”  and  when  they  write  a reply  to 
the  editor  they  begin:  “Sir— My  at- 

tention has  been  called  to  an  article  , 
but  these  masters  of  themselves,  after 
a speech  or  a performance  of  any  land, 
may  he  seen  looking  for  the  newspa- 
pers at  an  absurdly  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
household  and  the  neglect  of  the  cus- 
tomary bath.  Nor  is  the  breakfast  that 
morning  a cheerful  meal. 

But  Ferguson  did  not  see  the  article. 
Enter  the  warm  friend.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  executing  this  office  of 
affection.  One  friend  with  a death- 
bed manner  begins:  “Ferguson,  its* 

outrageous.  I was  telling  Auger  yes- 
terday that  the  license  of  the  press  is 
intolerable.  Of  course,  no  one  who 
knows  you  will  believe  the  yam;  it  s i 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.”  But  there 
is  no  finesse  in  this  method.  The  tech- 
nic is  that  of  a delivered  ton  of  coal.  I 
A more  refined  way,  suggestive  of  po  - 
ished  and  mediaeval  Italy,  is  to  call 
on  Ferguson,  talk  with  him  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Velasquez  portrait, 
a dinner  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
or  some  matter  of  club  politics,  and 
then,  as  you  leave,  to.  remark  inci- 
dentally: “By  the  way,  Ferguson,  I 

suppose  you  saw  what  some  one  wrote 
about  you  in  last  night’s  Kazoo. 
They’re  whacking  everybody.  I sup- 
pose it  will  be  my  turn  next.”  Fer- 
guson is  at  once  in  a highly  nervous 
state.  There's  no  copy  of  the  Kazoo 
in  the  office,  and  the  boy  does  not  find 


Biucl 


10  at  the  nearest  news  stand, 
ason  is  irritable  until  the  office  hours 
re  over.  lie  knows  that  customers 
press  a smile  when  they  enter.  Why 
o they  not  discuss  the  article,  so  that 

0 may  know  the  worst?  What  could 
e said  about  him?  And  he  revolves  in 
is  mind  little  episodes  in  his  daily  life 
lat  ho  should  not  liko  to  see  discussed 

1 print.  At  last,  at  last!  He  secures 
copy  of  the  Kazoo  and  reads  it  in  the 

treot. 

Another  way  of  breaking  the  news, 
inch  practised  by  anonymuncules,  is 

0 paste  the  article  on  a sheet  of  paper, 

without  comment,  and  mail  it  to  the 
ictim.  There  is  one  drawback  in  this: 
fou  miss  the  joy  of  seeing  his  suffer^ 
ng."  

NOTES  ON  BOSTON. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a,  Boston 
inknown  to  the  dwellers  therein?  It 
s true  that  there  are  adventurous  souls 
n the  Back  Bay  who  now  and  then 
xplore  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the 
5outh  end  and  the  morasses  and  jun- 
les  of  darkest  Cambridge.  We  re- 
nember  well  the  noble  joy  of  a daring 
lubman  who  told  us  of  an  afternoon 
xploit.  He  had  struck  boldly  out  in 
he  region  that  lies  beyond  Columbus 
tvenue.  “Do  you  know,  I found  a de- 
ightful  little  square  with  fine  old 
louses  of  the  basement  kitchen  and 
lack  walnut  period.  There  was  a gar- 
leu  fenced  and  with  gates.  There  were 
rees  and  flowers,  and  neatly  dressed 
ittle  , children.  I had  no  idea  that 
here  was  any  such  section  of  a street 

1 Boston.  I wonder  if  I could  find  it 
gain.”  He  was  trembling  with  joy 
nd  excitement. 

Intrepid  Englishmen  and  English- 
vornen  occasionally  come  to  Boston  as 
hey  would  go  to  Freetown  or  Fernando 
We  read  .not  long  ago  the  pub- 
islied  impressions  of  an  English  girl 
vdio  visited  us.  She  came  here  without 
rejudice,  and  she  saw  a city  that  we 
ave  never  seen.  She  had  “never  heard 
f the  famous  brew  of  tea  in  Boston 
larbor  in  seventeen  hundred  and  some- 
hing,”  but  she  now  regards  *it  as  “a 
mnishment  for  that  shameful  waste 
hat  America  has  never  succeeded  in 
orewibg  good  tea.”  She  should  not 
udge.  us  as  tea  brewers  from  the  clips 
ifferod  at  afternoon  receptions.  She 
vas  impressed  by  the  memory  of  Cris- 
>us  Attucks,  “whose  elegant  statue 
tands  in  Boston  Park.”  Would  that 
he  had  seen  the  Coggswell  fountain! 
We  learn  from  her  that  Boston  land- 
adics  speak  in  a “New  England  so- 
irano,”  and  allude  to  their  servants  as 
help.”  In  the  boarding  house  where 
lie  first  stopped,  the  help  brought  her 
t a late  hour  a “jug  of  ice  water”  and 
!ome  “crackers,”  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  like  some  lunch.  “I  afterward 
earnt  that  any  meal  served  after  10 
M.  is  termed  lunch.”  True,  too  true. 
Ve  discussed  this  painful  subject  not 
ng  ago.  Pier  experiences  the  follow- 
ig  day  were  still  more  barrowing, 
cooking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  an 
ice  cream  and  drug  store”;  also  a 
ign,  “Black  eyes  mended  here.”  A 
egro  bootblack  at  the  corner  wore  "a 
all  pearl  derby  bat  and  a frock  coat”; 
e was  reading,  not  Emerson,  not  even 
The  Simple  Life”;  he  was  reading 
' Oown  Topics. 

At  the  boarding  house  she  became  ac- 
uainted  with  the  daughter  of  a 
mumma,”  and  as  the  daughter  “could 
ot  come  out  till  ha’f  p’st  three,”  she 
iudied  tho  “local  paper.”  The  “local 
aper"!  A sad  reflection  on  the  jour- 
alistic  enterprise  of  Boston.  And  in 
|iis  one  newspaper  of  Boston  she  found 
Mark  downs,”  such  as  that  of  the 
Remnant  Pants  & Co.” 

Her  first  visit  was  not  to  the  Public 
.library,  not  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Lrts,  but  to  a dry  goods  store.  It  was 
ot  any  one  of  those  familiar  to  us, 
■ut  she  was  lost  in  wonder,  love  and 
raise.  “Mothers  taking  their  babies 
here  can  have  them  checked  along 
rith  their  umbrellas  and  rubbers,  and 
save  them  in  good  hands  in  a large 
ooru  arranged  for  the  purpose.  When 
he  mothers  have  finished,  on  showing 
he  number  of  the  check  the  baby  is 
reduced.”  . . 

The  visitor  walked  back  to  the  board - 
ng  bouse  and  “noticed  that  one  bright, 


sunny  street  was  almost  devoted  to 
‘candy  stores’;  over  these  tempting 
stores  almost  every  window  showed  a 
dentist’s  chair  and  his  sign.  A placai  d 
in  a restaurant  window  arrested  her  at- 
tention: “Meal,  twenty-fivo  cents; 

square  meal,  seventy-five  cents;  gorge, 
one  dollar,”  end  in  an  undertakers 
window  she  read:  “You  kick  the 

bucket,  we  do  the  rest.” 

Is  it  not  possible  that  this  visitor, 
having  read  books  of  “American  hu- 
mor” saw  Boston  with  the  mind’s 
eye?  As  Baudelaire  remarked,  the 
landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
Did  she  really  visit  Boston?  An  archi- 
tect of  this  city  met  last  summer  m 
London  an  affable  and  well  informed 
Englishman.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation the  latter  admitted  that  he  had 
been  to  Boston;  he  took  the  trip 
chiefly  for  the  voyage  and  rest.  “I  was 
very  much  disappointed  in  your  city. 
The  hotel  was  not  so  sumptuously  fur- 
nished as  I had  expected;  the  streets 
were  provincial,  and  the  town  looked 
small  But  I stuck  it  out  till  the  next 
I steamer  sailed.”  It  dawned  on  the 
! architect  that  the  Englishman  had 
never  left  East  Boston,  and  a few 
questions  convinced  him  of  the  fact. 
“But  didn’t  you  take  the  ferry . 
i’Ferry?  Ferry?  I saw  mm  looking 
boats  going  somewhere,  but  my  time 
Was  so  short  I thought  I’d  better  see 
the  sights  of  tire  town.  No,  I did  not 
go  into  the  suburbs.”  May  not  this 
English  girl  have  had'  a like  experi- 
ence? Some  one  may  have  told  her  of 
the  Attucks  statue  in  “Boston  Park.” 
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MUSIC  NOTES. 

Tho  piano  recital  announced  for  next 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall  by 
Mr.  Felix  Fox  has  been  postponed, 
owing  to  a slight  injury  to  his  hand,  to 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Feb.  28. 

MAMMOTH  BAND  CONCERT. 

The  Boston  Musicians’  Protective  As- 
sociation will  give  a.  concert  in  Me- 
chanics’ Hall  Sunday  evening.  Feb.  26. 
in  aid  of  their  charitable  fund.  On  this 
occasion  a band  of  300  performers  under 
the  direction  of  T.  M.  Carter  will  render 
a popular  and  classic  programme.  Tho 
instrumentation  of  this  monster  band 
will  include  72  Bb  clarinets,  12  Eb  clari- 
nets, 60  cornets,  36  trombones,  20  tubas, 
40  horns,  16  baritones,  four  bass  drums, 
eight  tympanis,  10  snare  drums,  with  a 
large  section  of  string  basses,  oboes, 
saxophones,  bassoons  and  anvils.  One 
feature  of  the  concert  will  be  Sullivan's 
“Lost  Chord,”  rendered  by  a battalion 
of  36  trombones.  The  “William  Tell” 
overture  is  on  the  programme,  as  is 
Reeves'  “2d  Connecticut  March.”  The 
committee,  Messrs.  Dodge,  Kenney. 
Carle,  Claffy  and  Goodrich,  have  been 
perfecting  arrangements  for  the  past 
two  months.  The  entire  floor  has  been 
reserved  at  50  cents,  and  the  balcony  is 
reserved  at  75  cents.  Already  over  300 
tickets  have  been  sold.  The  committee 
has  placed  tickets  with  Oliver  Ditson. 
and  wili  have  the  box  office  open  all  day 
Feb.  26.  The  Governor,  mayor,  music 
commission,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  and  president  of  the  common 
council  have  been  invited. 


Master  Franz  von  Veesey,  violinist, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Herman  Zilcher,  pian- 
ist, gave  his  second  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  There 
was  a good-sized  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. The  programme  included  Vieux- 
temps’  Concerto  in  E major,  Bach  s 
Chaconne,  Wieniawski’s  “Faust”  Fan- 
tasia for  the  violin,  and  these  piano 
pieces:  Schumann’s  “Des  Abends,” 

Chopin's  Ballade  in  F major,  and  Zil- 
cher’s  “Caprlccioso”  and  “Spieldose.” 
The  technical  accomplishments  of  this 
extraordinary  boy  have  already  been 
discussed  at  length  by  The  Herald,  and 
the  opinion  expressed  after  his  concert 
was  corroborated  by  his  performance 
yesterday.  Again  there  was  an.  exhibi- 
tion of  surprising  mechanism  that  j 
might  well  excite  the  admiration  of 
musicians,  experienced  virtuosos  and  j 
general  public.  Again  there  was  the 
display  of  pure  and  sympathetic  tone 
and  of  quiet,  easy  mastery  of  acknowl- 
edged difficulties.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  there  were  moments  yesterday  of 
true  musical  expression  far  removed 
from  mere  mimicry  of  a teacher,  spon- 
taneous, not  due  merely  to  an  unusually 
retentive  memory.  The  boy  in  passages 
of  the  Chaconne  stood  on  a higher  aes- 
thetic plane  than  he  did  at  any  time 
during  his  first  concert. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  in  The  Herald  -about  the  in- 
evitable line  that  separates  the  emo- 
tional display  of  a child  and  that  of  a 
man.  Von  Veesey,  w-hen  at  his  best, 
interprets  as  one  might  expect  from  a 
boy  of  unusual  technical  acquirement 
and  musical  instinct.  His  performance  is 
all  the  more  delightful  for  this  reason 
to  all  those  interested  in  such  phenom- 
ena. Were  he,  at  the  age  of  11  or  12, 
to  play  with  the  emotional  experience, 
che  passion,  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  he  would  be  not  a phe- 
nomenon, but  a monstrosity.  Applauded 
again  and  again,  he  added  pieces  to  the 
programme. 

Mr.  Zilcher  accompanied  excollently 
and  gave  pleasure  by  his  solos.  His 
own  pieces  are  graceful  salon  music  of 
the  better  sort;  his  imitation  of  the 
music  box  is  ingenious  and  without 
any  recollection  of  'Liadoff’s  pretty 
trifle. 

After  visiting  other  American  cities, 
Master  von  Veesey  will  give  concerts 
in  Canada.  On  June  17  he  will  play  at 
a philharmonic  concert  in  London,  and 
after  that  visit  the  chief  towns  of  the 
English  provinces.  Then  he  will  go  to 
the  Riviera.  Next  fall  he  will  give  30 
concerts  in  Spain,  and  in  March.  1906, 
he  will  play  at  a Colonne  concert  and 
also  a series  of  recitals  in  Paris. 

The  interest  shown  here  in  t'-e  young 
violinist  has  led  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman. 
his  manager,  to  arrange  another  recital 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. This  will  be  the  last  opportunity, 
l,  it  is  said,  to  hear  him  in  Bos'on.  Tick- 
ets may  be  obtained  for  tbi  rec'tal  on 
and  after  tomorrow  morning  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  programme  will  in- 
clude Mendelssohn’s  Concerto.  Tar- 
tini's  “Devil’s  Trill”  and  Wieniaweki's 
“Souvenir  of  Moscow.” 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Cho- 
pin's concerto  in  E minor  as  played 
lately  in  London  'by  Miss  Evelyn  Suart: 
“The  work  itself  lias  npt  yet  been 
so  thoroughly  dealt  with  in  criticism 
that  a mere  word  in  passing  could  have 
any  authoritative  meaning;  by  that  we 
would  not  say  that  a great  deal  has 
not  been  written  about  the  work,  but 
we  certainly  think  that  he  will  be  a 
brave  man  who  will  come  forward  and 
give  this  composition  precisely  the 
place  which  will  be  assigned  to  it  in 
the  history  of  art.  Miss  Suart’s  play- 
ing was,  on  the  whole,  good.  Whatever 
Chopin  wrote,  he,  at  all  events,  gave  to 
it  a certain  individuality,  a certain  mys- 
terious delicacy,  even  when  he  thought 
he  was  writing  strongly  and  with  the 
utmost  virility.  Miss  Suart  seems  to 
us  to  have  accepted  rather  Chopin’s 
view-  of  himself  than  the  really  right 
view  of  Chopin.  She  seemed  not  to  care 
about  those  flexible  touches  of  sudden 
genius  which  are  always  to  be  found, 
if  one  studies  long  enough,  even  in  the 
most  pseudo-virile  work  of  Chopin. 
Miss  Suart,  however,  played  thorough- 
out  -with  something  ot  a heavy  touch, 
with  a oroad  touch,  thereby  losing  Cho- 
pin on  the  way,  and  thereby  stiffening 
all  his  intentions  into  a classic  mould, 
which  surely  he  never  purposed.  We 
have  hinted  that  she  had  her  excuses, 
that  Chopin  himself  strove  to  get  away 
from  his  own  personality;  but,  as  he 
never  succeeded  in  the  effort,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  take  him  precisely  as  he  is, 
and  forget  that  outside  the  circle  of 
his  own  art  he  was  never  able  to  draw 
a larger,  even  though  it  might  have 
been  a concentric,  circle  in  which  to 
express  himself.” 

It  is  stated  that  Eugene  d’ Albert  has 
completed  a patriotic  chorus,  “To  the 
Genius  of  Germany,”  which  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  March 
17.  the  birthday  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

One  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the 
opera  season  in  Berlin  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a musical  comedy,  entitled 
"Die  'Neugierigen  Frauen,”  the  libretto 
by  Count  Sugana  and  the  music  by 
Wolf-Ferrari,  whose  name  is  not  un- 
known to  frequenters  of  the  Queen's 
Hall  promenade  concerts.  The  plot 
deals  with  a mysterious  club  of  men 
who  meet  from  time  to  time.  Their 
women  folk,  especially  the  wives  of 
the  married  members,  are  determined 
to  find  out  all  about  the  club,  which 
they  suspect  of  being  an  excuse  for 
bacchanalian  orgies.  The  women  find 
means  of  surprising  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  club,  but  only  find  that 
their  husbands  and  lovers  are  enjoying 
themselves  at  a harmless  supper  party. 
The  music  is  said  to  be  delightful  from 
beginning  to  end. — London  News. 

Handel’s  "Saul”  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  at  a Conserva- 
tory concert  Jan.  22.  Mr.  Arthur  Pou- 
gin  found  it  to  be  a grand  and  superb 
work.  The  critic  of  the  Guide  Musical 
said  that  the  performance  was  a rather 
long  one.  „ 

Gabriel  Pierne’s  “Croisade  des  En- 
fants,”  a musical  legend  in  four  parts, 
text  adapted  from  the  well  known  prose 
poem  of  Marcel  Schwob,  was  produced 
at  a -Colonne  concert,  Paris,  Jan.  22. 
The  four  parts  are  entitled  “The  De- 
parture. the  Highway,  the  Sea,  the 
Saviour  in  the  Storm.”  There  is  a cu- 
rious geographical  observation  in  the 
libretto;  the  Jordan  is  represented  las 
emptying  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
music  is  said  to  be  “interesting  and 
very  agreeable. ” 


stance,  published  a long  review,  from 
which  we  make  this  quotation: 

“He  (Strauss)  set  himself  a very  vui- 
p.  ;■  task;  lie  elected  to  do  a very  com- 
monplace-and  cheap  and  trick)  thing. 
With  a prodigious  amount  of  trouble, 
enlarging  his  orchestra  and  dragging  u 
rare  instruments  for  the  purpose,  at, 
parently,  of  making  tin-  unthinking  cry 
out,  -How  wonderful!'  he  has  written  ; 
work  in  which  there  is  not  the  slighter.,, 
evidence  of  artistic  poise,  but  simply 
an  effort  to  do  things  which  should  an  I 
ought  to  lie  outside  the  bounds  of  music. 
The  frankly  imitative  passages  of  pa. 
ma.  aunts  and  the  baby  are  silly  and 
gi  otesque,  while  a great  deal  of  the 
music  as  music  is  a hodgepodge  of  tn- 
cohereneies. 

“Really,  when  Strauss  was  about  it. 
enlarging  the  orchestra',  why  not  go  a 
sic]>  further?  iie  should  forbid  tile 
symphony  to  be  played  except  in  a 
stage  setting  to  represent  a nursery.  In 
front  of  the  orchestra  and  before  the 
footlights  there  should  'he  arranged  a 
complete  series  of  mechanical  toys, 
Iambs  that  would  baa,  cows  that  would 
moo.  cats  that  would  me-ouw,  dogs  that 
would  bark,  chickens  ttiat  would  crow, 
lions  that  would  roar,  with  the  familiar 
instruments  of  percussion,  the  baby  s 
rattle,  etc.,  worked  by  electricity,  with 
push  buttons  on  the  conductors  desk, 
and  with  all  the  other  rich  and  varied 
impedimenta  of  an  up-to-date  child's 
toy  box  littered  about  the  stage. 

“But,  moreover,  there  should  be.  in  all 
certainty,  a large  manikin  labelled  ‘Pa.’ 
another  large  manikin  labelled  'Ma,  and 
a wax  doll  baby,  life-size,  with  phono- 
graphic attachments,  that  at  critical 
moments  in  the  symphony  should  ex- 
press vocally  and  accurately  what  tho 
composer  is  driving  at  and  make  the 
home  pictures  so  real  that  even  the  dull- 
est would  recognize  them.  This  is  cer- 
tainly what  his  methods  call  for,  while 
the  general  vulgarity  of  the  symphony 
itself  suggests  that  it  should  be  the 
first  of  a trilogy,  with  a ‘divorce  sym- 
phony’ as  a possible  second.  It  connot. 
and  ought  not  to  be,  taken  seriously  as 
a contribution  to  any  legitimate  musical 
form.  As  a musical  joke  it  is  a little 
too  long-winded.  For,  if  ‘brevity  be  the 
soul  of  wit,’  a joke  lasting  half  an  hour 
is  a little  too  much  for  human  endur- 
ance.”   

ERNEST  SCHELLING. 

Mr.  Ernest  Schelling,  the  pianist,  who 
will  play  with  the  Symphony  orchestra 
this  week  and  give  a recital  soon  after- 
ward in  Jordan  Hall,  was  born  in  or 
near  Philadelphia  about  30  years  ago. 
He  received  his  first  lessons  as  a child 
from  his  father,  Dr.  Felix  Schelling, 
and  appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of  5 to 
sfiow  his  technical  proficiency  and  his 
unusually  accurate  sense  of  pitch.  At 
the  age  of  9 he  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  (A  Schelling  had 
studied  there  before  him— Alfred  Fran- 
cois, who  took  the  first  piano  prize  in 
1847).  He  continued  his  studies  with 
Hans  Huber  at  Basle  and  played  as  a 
lad  in  Paris,  London,  and  in  cities  of 
Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Swit- 
zerland. His  talent  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Paderewski,  who  taught  him 
for  several  years.  During  the  last  four 
years  he  has  played  in  the  chief  Euro- 
pean'cities  and  in  South  America  with 
marked  success,  and  the  leading  critics 
and  musical  audiences  have  awarded 
him  high  praise.  He  has  composed  a 
symphony,  a Fantasia  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  chamber  music  and  piano 
pieces.  He  is  court  pianist  to  the  Grand 

Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  a-nd  it 
is  stated  solemnly  that  “his  distin- 
guished appearance  and  manners  have 
everywhere  admitted  hint  to  the  high- 
est society.”  He  is  already  engaged  to 
play  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  or- 
chestra. the  Philadelphia  orchestra  and 
the  Kneisel  quartet,  and  he  will  play 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  In 
Albany  as  well  as  here. 

GflAND  OPERA. 

The  season  ticket  sale  by  moil  for  t-he 
week  of  opera  to  be  given  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  companj  at  the  , 
Boston  Theatre,  beginning  Monday. 
March  6.  closed  last  night.  It  will  be 
followed  by  the  sale  of  season  tickets 
at  the  box  office,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  of  this  week,  from  9 
A.  M.  to  6 P.  M..  and  that  in  turn,  on 
Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  by  the  single  ticket 
sale,  beginning  at  9 A.  M. 

The  scale  of  prices  quoted  for  season 
tickets,  to  include  both  performances'  of 
“Parsifal.''  calls  for  $50  for  the  orchestra 
and  first  two  rows  in  balcony;  $44  .or  -.ae 
orchestra  circle;  $28  for  dress  cirri',  ar.u 
$19  for  the  family  circle.  It  Hie  season 
ticket,  purchaser  chooses,  he  may  seeme 
tickets  for  seven  performances.  -"CIihi- 
lng  either  the  "Parsifal  of  ruesdaj  ot 
Thursday,  at  prices  ranging  trout  »!.>.•.. 
for  the  family  circle  to  $40  .or  the 
chestra  and  first  two  rows  m 1-aUai.w 
The  orchestra  circle  in  that  ease  sens 
for  $37  and  the  dress  circle  $23. 

The  repertory  and  casts  have  been  an- 
nounced already  in  The  Sunday  Henna. 
The  former  includes  “Lucia  T-ttrnm<  i - 
moor”  for  Monday  evening;  Parsifal, 


STRAUSS’  “DOMESTICA.” 
Richard  Strauss’  “Domestic”  sym- 
phony is  making  its  triumphant  way 
through  Europe,  and  many,  as  Arthur 
Nikisch,  declare  the  work  to  be  the 
masterpiece  of  the  composer.  The  sym- 
phony was  performed  lately  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Ledger  of  that  city 
published  a carefully  considered  and 
highly  eulogistic  review  of  both  work 
and  performance,  but  other  journals 
preferred  to  treat  the  matter  with  hu- 
morous indignation.  The  Press,  for  in- 


Th^tSday* \Tufi  ng*; ^ ' ‘ L?  Gioco n d a, ” Fri- 
IahyrSnegfn“L^  Huguenot^-  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  Die  .uustcrsiugi ,, 
Saturday  evening. 


The  MS.  vocal  score  of  Frederic  Field 
Bullard’s  cantata.  Amor  Triumphans,  ’ , 
which  many  of  his  friends  saw'  shortly  , 
before  his  death  last  June,  is  missing,  j 
It  is  thought  that  it  may  have  been  left 
with  some  musical  acquaintance,  inas- 
much as  a rather  thorough  canvass  of 
singing  societies  and  publishers  has  ■ 
failed  to  bring  it  to  light.  Any  informa- 
tion as  to  its  whereabouts  will  be  wel-  j 
j corned  by  his  relations. 
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Melancholy  Edgardo,  Not  the  Mad  Lady,  the 
*P’."  Chief  Figure  in  “Lucia”  Handel  and  Haydn 
I to  Give  Volbach’s  “Raphael”  and  Paine’s 
t “Hymn  of  the  West”  Tonight,  Their  First 
Performance  in  This  City  Burns  Memorial 
1 . Concert  and  Other  Musical  Events. 

,pn  for  him  an  opera. 


jeompany  you.  I [ frof„,  his  torpor.  Vespatlan  that  0^(ference  whence  it 

that  I had  af£“s®^n‘mhis  listless  hands  that  ‘t  "^as  well  received,  and 

He  went  to  the  PiaM,  ms  he  was  came.  , " applauded.  Hows  of 

; fell  at  random  on  the  'Lucia  r^dU°fflafee  .young  men 


R.  CARUSO,  one  of  the 
most  famous  singers  on 
the  operatic  stage,  will 
make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  on  Mon- 
day, March  6.  The  opera 
, will  be  “Lucia  di  Lam- 

mermoor.”  Some  may  wonder  that  this 
jjxra  is  chosen  for  the  opening  night 
of  ihe  operatic  week  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre for  “Lucia"  Is  to  them  only  an 
ppi-ra  nth  an  Inactive  but  constantly 
sympathetic  Scottish  chorus,  an  ad- 
mired sextet,  and  a mad  lady  whose 
conduct  in  public  is  extravagant,  clucf- 
. ty  In  bursts  of  coloratura;  sh<*  does  not 
In  these  mow  and  gibber  in  an  unpleas- 
ant manner,  nor  does  she  play  with 
straw  in  her  hair.  Nine  out  often  who 
know  this  "Lu  ta  would  answer  in  a 
compctlt  e examination  that  the  opera 
ends  with  the  mad  scene  . Nor  could 
thev  V 11  What  becomes  ot  EJdgardo. 

But  “Lucia"  was  originally  and  for 

great  French 
tenor  was  In  Naplc  m 183o.  and  he  met 
Ji.oiliCtti  there,  who  had  already,  writ- 

Large  . 


ten  for  him  an  oper^  La  Rosmu^ 

d'Inghllterra,  an  opefa  wnicn  e 
speedily  forgotten.  rb\Vnteur'' ; 

story  in  his  •'Souvenirs  d unChanteur  . 

••  -Mv  dear  Duprez.  he  said  to  me 

am  now  composing  a£.  °^JmefT/Uciaf 
that  vou  will  like.1  He  wrote  laicia 
and  often  in  the  course  of  his  ^ork^he 

Sgfi^&XFSMgfJB 

note  or  two  For  acXt™he  final  scene  I 
scene  of  the  lost  aci.  ca  t ajrg  j 

0f  Sfv  °ePndrabut  I advised  him  to  let 

^eneTnh&  own  copy  to  ask  my  appro-  ' 
»°To.  ^rik^uVself  and  you^falh 

ho°  was  put  into 

country6  o°f  ‘hta 


fell  at  random  on  u*-  , 

j again  stupid.  It  was  terrible 

— V— 

\ Forgotten  I«lol. 

For  many  years  the  dominating  figure, 
in  "Lucia"  was  Edgardo.  not  the  mad 
lady  and  the  scene  of  Edgardo’ s wall 
and  suicide  was  the  scene  of  scenW.^J 
The  women  of  New  Yoik  gest0 

.l^oal  pubhc  voice,  nor 


Liiar  . ,as  well  receiveu.  a..w 

came.  L rtd a ■ w ,auded.  Rows  of 

T.ucla  raptuous  > pi  ^ young  men 
upright  and  walls  which  bristled  with 

lined  Palmo  s waUs  whlcnagse^  ^ the 

double-barrelled  P s wUh  cannon. 
bastions  of  vera  t.  Renedetti  s 

Nightly  they.  >^g^eked  'Bravo'  at 
'DoVa=,Vcs  Tier  alma  inamorata.  Bou- 
Benedetti  s B.,  bv  f jr  iadies  at  the 

fasefnating  tenor, "w^d  did  not  know  how 
to  take  them;  a,i 'moral,  K 

he  genera  b sWck  th  master  of 


e musical  Pu°bo  ‘ _rcat  voice,  nor 
,.iough  he  had  not  a hfrd  me  person. 

a finished  sty  e nor  a nan  u pen*'t0  se- 
His  vocalization  was  >ft  ^ag  but  a 

vere  criticism.  bjs  face,  with 

half-taught  singer.  a d male  Chinese* 
a shapeless  nose  and  little 


rmvens wood  oieu  UIVV  " 

covered  with  ,fl°Y®^^to  krm'^T‘ what 
suited  Palmos  lawyer  W Know 

course  to  adopt,  m 1 ljd'  gentleman  ex- 
's but , ; t n nrolected  bouquet  was 

plained  that  a . pr°J  “tion  and  read 

only  a bl'a'^B5Jackstone  on  marriage, 
extracts  from  Blacx, .wm °d  megtt0  rela- 
and  from  Reeve °n  the^Ot »■£  the 

Ss  increased8 the  rush  of  the  music 

“*&  writer  mentioned  in  .another 


^r^Lbl'Cbisr  wayn  from  one  note  to 

alBenldettibf  «rst  appearanc^in  B^sto^ 

E?ize  Ostinem-s  benefit  in  Ja 

Smg'lrf  'Lucrezia  Borgim"  '^abuccc^ 
"II  Guimamento  He  m . o.R. 

life.  ~ 


— d|fectt  made  up  oy  a»d 

stage  was  th® ^manlv  his  tenderness 

Hls  Prrufn?v  Th?  women  worshipped 
was  manly.  i "eforgaVe  him  this  and 
him,  and  the  me  ^for  years  the  he- 
admired  him.  H®  "asy ork  public.  His 
loved  of  , th®  , ‘/aearo  in  'Lucia';  and 
great  Pafl  Eenved  as  if  he  might 

"%ry  ope™  night 

without  ‘ntermisshm  f°e  ,tau...  and  in 
was  Breat  only  up  concert  room  ho 


was  great  only  r j™  bo  As  B 

®\o  PMrn,C 

A curious  picture  of  N s js  dra,vn  Italy  £ 


fAs  Benedetti  and  long  afterward 

,.anini  were  the  rage , in  Vh w 
‘“A^udous  picture  of  ' ItoiyMpIn.hM  her  turn 

Magazine  and  Democrat; Rev iere  tQ  a baritone  is  an  mtepstm^^ 

OSLS£1^^XtW(  SSSr-5^«- 

Sm&  don«sl^n®Jor  agreed  with  | ^ 


OLIVE  FFEMSTAD 


ddyth 


Caruso  in  a tenor  opera; 

.1  "LUCIA”  TO  OPEN  THE  SEASON 


■'  the  adoration  paid  Fartndlli, . Caf- 
lil  and  Vellutl,  who  was  worshipped 

a ndon  as  luto  as  1825. 

! t is  a pleasure  to  know  that  Mr. 
'otiriptl  has  a tenor  of  great  renown. 
I’l'o  absence  of  one  last  season  was  the 
■ 1 1 i ■ f reason  of  the  pecuniarily  unsatis- 
u mi  ry  engagement  here,  for  it  will  be 
m-  inhered  that  Mr.  Caruso  left  the 
d uopolltan  company  before  it  came 
< i.oston.  and  even  Mr.  Kraus  could 
iot  console  us.  though  he  was  In  rude 
inti  boisterous  health. 

— I— 

Caruso’a  Early  Years. 

Enrico  Caruso  was  born  at  Naples 
r 1873.  There  are. various  stories  about 
lis  parents  and  his  early  years.  One 
story  is  that  his  mother  sold  herbs  in 
Milan;  that  , the  young  man  -sanp  llrst 
ii  small  Italian  | cities,  then  was  en- 
raged for  Russia.  This  story  has  been 
:okl  at  length  and  in  pathetic  detail. 

Caruso’s  father  was  a Neapolitan 
neehanic  and  he  wished  his  boy  to  learn 
t trade.  There  was  friction  between 
hem.  until  the  mother  died  when 
Jaruso  was  15  years  old.  She  had  be- 
loved in  his  musical  future,  and  when 
die  died.  Enrico  obtained  permission 
rom  his  father  to  sing  on  condition 
hat  he  should  earn  his  own  living  and 
ay  for  his  lessons.  Young  Caruso 
forked  ns  a mechanic  for  some  years 
nd  received  about  40  cents  a day.  He 
hen  was  employed  in  a factory  of 
■hemical  products.  The  owner,  a Bel- 
ian,  went  home  and  Caruso  was  dis- 
missed- 

As  a boy  he  sang  in  churches  and  he 
hus  sang  until  his  voice  became  a 
enor.  For  this  work  he  received  at  the 
nost  a sum  equivalent  to  $3  for  eight 
ervices. 

When  he  was  about  18  years. old  he 
net  a baritone  who  reproached- him  for  . 
inging  without  any  knowledge  and  at  | 
he  risk  of  spoiling-  his  voice.  Caruso  I 
nswered  that  lie  had  no  money  to  pay 
or  lessons,  whereupon  his  friend  took 
im  to  his  own  teacher,  Vergine.  who 
fter  trials  of  his  voice  made  him  .the 
oliowing  proposition— we  now  quote 
rom  the  Musical  Courier.  New  York: 
He  would  teach  Caruso  for  three  years, 
nd  when  ready  for  a career  Caruso  was 
o pay  him  25  per  cent.  his  earnings 
.uring  the  five  subsequent  years  of  his 
ngagements.  That  is  to  say.  if  in  a 
ear  Caruso  sang  one  month  only,  this 
nonth  would  count  as  a month’s  en- 
agement  and  not  as  an  annual  epgage- 
hent,  even  if  it  were  an  annual  con- 
ract,  in  which  only  one  month  of  sing- 
ng  occurred.  In  order  to  pay  off  the 
lebt  on  such  conditions  it  would  have 
aken  Caruso  12  years,  which  is  a con- 
iderable  part  of  an  artist’s  career. 
Jowever,  he  signed  the  contract  and  be- 
an his  lessons.  Friction  immediately 


ensued  between  the  two.  because  Caruso 
insisted  on  singing-  outside  of  the  school 
in  order  to  earn  a little  money.” 

A ■ the  age  of  20  he  performed  his 
mii.tary  service.  The  colonel  of  his 
regiment  became  interested  in  him, 
found  a singing  teacher  and  also  gave 
him  time  enough  for  lessons.  Caruso, 
the  father,  had  meanwhile  married 
again,  and  the  second  wife,  persuaded 
him  to  attempt  to  free  his  son  from 
army  service.  Another  son  offered  to 
take  Enrico’s  place,  so  after  a year  and 
a half  in  the  army  he  returned  to 
Vergine  for  further  instruction. 

There  are  contrary  statements  about 
his  debut.  Some  say  lie  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Nuovo  Theatre, 
Naples,  ill  1894,  in  an  opera  entitled 
"L’Amico  Francesco”:  others  that  he 
appeared  first  in  189S  in  “La  Traviata” 
[at  the  Fondo,  Naples.  The  former 
statement  is  probably  the  true  one.  He 
afterward  sang  at  the  Beilin!  Theatre  in 
Naples,  at  Cairo,  in  Sicily,  at  Leghorn,  I 
and  at  last  in  1898  at  the  Scala,  Milan. 
|At  this  famous  opera  house  his  fame 
was  surely  established,  especially  -by. 
liis  creation  of  the  part  of  Loris  in  the 
production  of  Giordano's  “Fedora.” 

• 

His  Later  Career. 

Since  then  he  has  sung  in  the  leading 
opera  houses  of  Germany,  Russia,  Italy; 
tor  four  or  five  seasons  in  South  Amer- 
ica; and  each  season  at  Covent  Garden 
since  May  14,  1902,  when  as  the  Duke  in 
'Migoletto”  life  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  England. 

His  repertory  is  a varied  one.  It  in- 
cludes “La  Traviata.”  “La  Favorita,” 
“La  Giocondo.”  Bizet’s  “Pearl  Fisher,” 
both  Puccini’s  and  Leoncavallo’s  “Bo- 
hf-mc,”  “La  Xavarraise,”  Cilea’s 
•L’Arlesienne,”  Massenet's  “Sappho,” 
“Mefistofele,”  “Elisire  d’Amore,”  Mas- 
cagni’s “Le  Maschere,”  ’•Tosca,”  Fran- 
(•etti's  “Germania,”  Massenet's  “Manon,” 
"Iris,”  'Adriana, ” “Aida,”  “II  Trova- 
toi-e.”  “Lucia,”  "Lucrezia  Borgia,”  “Un 
iBallo  in  Maschera,”  “La  Sonnombula.” 
“Rigoletto,  “lime.  Butterfly,”  “Pagli- 
a : ci.” 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Grau.  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  had  the  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging Caruso  at  the  salary  of  $700  a 
r < nth.  and  the  privilege  of  extending 
the  contract  for  two  years  at  a slight  I 
annual  increase  in  the  monthly  pay-  r 
me  lit.'  But  the  tenor  was  then  hardly 
known,  and  Mr.  Grau  declined  to  en- 
gage him.  In  1902  the  impresario  went ' 
to  Europe  to  secure  the  tenor  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  but  Caruso 
had  already  made  his  plans.  The  story 
goes  that  Mr.  Grau  then  engaged  him 
for  the  year  to  come.  The  Sun  of  April 
5.  1903.  stated  that  his  contract  called 
for  40  appearances  at  the  rate  of  $1000  a 
performance  during  the  first  season 
Then  Mr.  Grau  had  the  right  to  his  ser- 
vices for  two  years  more  at  an  increase 
to  $1200  and  $1400  a representation.  His 
engagement  for  the  second  and  third 
season  was,  of  course,  dependent  en- 
tirely on  the  impression  he  made  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  Mr.  Conried  denied 
that  he  wanted  the  Italian  tenor  when 
he  took  the  lease  of  the  opera  house 
but  he  was  amazed  at  the  terms  of  the 
Gi  ii  contract,  as  an  Italian  tenor  is 
a very  uncertain  proposition  in  New  I 
York  under  all  circumstances.  » * • i 
He  decided  to  try  to  get  the  tenor  on  j 
terms  a little  bit  less  one-sided.  So  he  | 


began  negotiations  to  that  end 

the  end  of  the  Grau  regime  was  taken 
to  mean  that  salaries  would  not  in  the 
future  be  so  high  or  the  tenor  was  very 
anxious  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
Whatever  the  reason  was.  Signor  Caruso 
is  to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  next  win- 
ter under  a contract  which  enables  bis 
manager  to  dispense  with  ills  services 
after  a certain  time  in  ease  he  is  not  a 
success.  And  his  salary  is  not  to  in- 
crease so  steadily  season  after  season 
if  he  ever  sings  here  again. 

■ A more  romantic  story  of  Caruso’s, 
engagement  is  told  by  Mr.  Gustav 
Kobbe  in  “Opera  Singers”: 

“He  (Mr.  Conried)  argued  that  if  you 
-were  to  ask  almost  anybody  you  met  on 
Broadway  who  the  leading  American 
actor  was.  the  answer  would  be  Mans- 
field.’ By  analogy,  he  concluded  that 
there  must  be  some  Italian  tenor  so  far 
above  his  fellows  that  any  and  every 
Italian  asked  for  the  name  of  the  great- 
est living  Italian  tenor  would  answer 
with  the  same  name.  So  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  up  Broadway.  The  im- 
presario (as  yet  without  a company) 
strolled  along  until  he  came  to  a neat- 
looking bootblack  stand,  seated  himself 
there,  and  proceeded  to  procure  an  un- 
necessary shine,  all  iri  the  interest  of 
art  and  himself.  The  proceedings  hav- 
ing reached  that  stage  when  Tony  was 
applying  the  paste,  the  impresario 
asked,  casually:  ‘Who  is  the  greatest 

Italian  tenor?’  Tony  looked  up  and 
without  hesitation  answered,  ‘Caruso.’ 
The  impresario  returned  to  his  office 
and  pondered.  He  asked  one  of  his  as- 
sistants if  there  were  anything  relating 
to  Caruso  in  the  office  records.  A con- 
tract was  discovered  between  the  tenor 
and  Grau  for  the  following  season,  but 
Grau's  retirement  had  vacated  it.  Con- 
ried pondered  again.  Suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  was  an  Italian 
savings  bank  in  the  city,  and  forthwith 
he  again  put  on  his  hat,  walked  to  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  jumped  on  a 
car.  jumped  off  again  at  Spring  street 
and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Bow- 
ery until  he  saw  the  bank’s  sign  in 
gcild  lettering.  Conried  introduced  him- 
self to  the  president  of  the  bank,  Mr. 
Francolini.  and  then  asked  him  who 
was  the  greatest  living  Italian  tenor,  i 
'Caruso,'  said  Francolini.  ‘And  what  is 
more.’  he  continued,  'the  secretary  of 
our  bank.  Mr.  Simonelli,  knows  him  and 
can  tell  you  all  about  him.’  The  upshot 
was  that,  after  a chat  with  Simonelli. 
who  also  knew  the  singer’s1  agent,  the 
secretary  of  the  bank  was  authorized  by 
the  impresario  to  conclude  the  engage- 
ment with  the  tenor  by  cable  Thus 
the  dictum  of  a bootblack  was  the  first 
step  in  the  coming  to  this  country  of 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  we  have  had 

h<Yet  some  Italians  might  have  answered) 
“Bonei.”  _ , , , . 

Caruso  married  Ada  Ciacchetti.  an  op- 
eratic singer  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  1901  at  Treviso  and  Bologna. 
He  is  short  and  thickset,  but  he  has 
expressive  dark  eyes.  He  is  said  to  be 
modest,  amiable  toward  his  colleagues, 
rather  careless  in  matters  of  dress, 
and  a caricaturist  of  marked  ability. 

His  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  was  on  Nov.  23,  1903,  when  he  ap- 
peared as  the  Duke  in  “Rigoletto. 

He  is  not  the  first  Neapolitan  named 
Caruso  to  be  associated  with  the  opera 
house.  Luigi  Caruso  (1754-1822)  was  a 
most  fecund  composer  of  operas,  church 
music,  cantatas,  songs  and  instrumental 
pieces,  and  his  father  was  a Neapolitan 
choirmaster. 

— !*— 

Miss  Alten  et  al. 

Miss  Bella  Alten,  lyric  soprano,  is  a 
Pole  by  birth,  but  she  was  educated  in 
Germany.  She  began  to  study  when 
she  was' 15  years  old,  at  first  in  Berlin, 
and  then  at  Dresden  with  Aglaia  Or- 
geni,  the  teacher  of  Miss  Edyth  Walker. 
She  has  also  studied  with  Henschel  in 
London.  Her  operatic  debut  was  at 
Leipsic  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  After 
a season  she  became  a member  of  the 
Brunswick  Court  opera  company.  She 
has  sung  in  concert.  Last  season  she 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  Cherubino 
and  Eva. 

Eugenio  Giraldoni,  baritone,  was  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1871.  His  father  was  a 
famous  singer  who  created  the  chief 

Ibaritone  parts  in  Verdi’s  ,,'m 

Maschera”  and  “Simon  Boccene^i  . 
His  mother,  Carolina  Ferm  was  a 
Violinist,  and  engaged  at  the  St  Peter 
Iburg  Conservatory.  He  at  first  ?5U<”§“ 
(engineering,  but.  soon  turned  to  the 
stage  and  at  the  age  of  20  made  Ins  h rat 
operatic  appearance  at  the  Diceo  l 
Barcelona.  Since  then  he  has  ■ un„  in 
the  leading  opera  houses  of  Europe  and 
South  America.  His  repertory  is  a large 
one  and  lie  has  created  several  parts, 
jas  that  of  Scarpia  in  Puccini  s Tosca 
I He  is  described  as  a man  of  command 
,ing  presence  whose  face  is  much  like 
that  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portra  it 
of  Miss  Alton,  Miss -Walker.  Miss  Frem- 
stad.  The  latter  two  mad-  their  nisi 
appearance  in  opera  in  tins  city  in-  -<■ 
season.  They  then  met  with  immedi- 
ate favor,  and  their  return  lias  been 
eagerly  anticipated.  Miss  Fiemstaa 
will  be  t'ne  Kundry  of  the  J Ihursday 
performance  of  “Parsifal”  (Ala re n •-). 
and  Miss  Walker  will  be  the  Prince  in 
Strauss’  “Bat”  and  the  Blind  Woman  11 
“Gioconda”  Miss.  Alten  will  be  seen 
and  heard  as  Nedda  and  Eva. 

LOCAL. 

Prof.  John  K.  Paine’s  “Hymn  of  the 
■West,”  to  be  sung1  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  this  evening  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston,  is  a musical  setting  with 
orchestral  introduction  and  interlude  of 
Mr.  E.  €.  -Steelman’s  poem,  beginning: 
“O  Thou  whose  glorious  orbs  on  high 

Engird  the  earth  with  splendor  round, 
From  out  Thy  secret  place  draw  nigh 
The  courts  and  temples  of  this  ground. 

Eternal  Bight. 

Fill  with  Thy  might 
These  domes  that  in  Thy  purpose  grew. 

And  lift  a nation’s  heart  anew. 

Mr.  Ernest  Schelling  will  give  his _ first 
piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  inuis- 


i m 

day  afternoon,  March  2,  at  2:39. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  ..w  u 
play  at  the  ninth  Sunday  chamber  con- 
cert in  Chickering  Hali  Feb.  -*>■ 


oricert  will  0<rtgl0¥'hhin' Aid  ofr 
pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  in  'Symphony  Hall  fiti  Sunday 
evening,  March  5.  Mr.  Gerifeke  will  con- 
duct. The  programme  will  include  ex- 
cerpts from  “Lohengrin.”  “The  Master- 
singers”  and  "The  Valkyrie.”  Mail  or- 
ders accompanied  by  check  or  postal 
order  made  payable  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Ellis 
will  bo  filled  in  the  order  of  their  recep- 
tion. 

The  Thursday  Morning  Musical  (Tub 
will  give  a concert  In  aid  of  its  scholar- 
ship fund  in  Chickering  Hall  Thursday 
afternoon  at  3.  The  soloists  will  be  Mrs. 
Nathan  Matthews,  Miss  Lucie  Tucker, 
Mrs.  Langdon  Frothinghatn,  Mr.  Willy 
Hess.  The  chorus  directed  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur B.  Hyde,  will  sing  a new  cantata. 
“The  Sea  Fairies,”  written  for  the  club 
by  Mrs.  Beach,  who  will  be  the  pianist. 

The  city  of  Boston  will  give  a concert 
in  Faneuil  Hall  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  by  Weber, 
Bolzoni,  J.  Strauss,  Verdi,  Doppler,  Au- 
ber.  'Mr.  Henry  P.  Dreyer,  baritone,  will 
sing  songs  by  Apolloni  and  Coweii.  Mr. 
Tafley  Maricji  will  play  a cornet  solo 
by  Millars. 

The  city  of  Boston  will  give  a concert 
in  the  Brighton  high  school  on  Friday 
evening.  The  orchestral  pieces  will  be 
by  Laehner,  Bizet,  Herbert,  Massenet, 
Germn  no,  Wagner.  Miss  Adelaide  Griggs 
will  sing  songs  by  Peccia  and  Miss  Gris- 
wold, and  Mr,  Frank  Eaton  will  play  a 
flute  solo  by  Demersseman. 

The  programme  of  the  third  and  last 
Hoffman  quartet  concert  to  be  given  in 
Potter  Hall  the  evening  .of  March  1 will 
include  a quartet  by  Gustav  Strube 
(MS.),  the  posthumous  quartet  move- 
ment in  C minor  by  Schubert,  and  Gold- 
mark’s  piano  quintet,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  Perabo.  pianist. 

Eugen  d’ Albert  will  give  only  one 
piano  recital  here,  and  this  will  be  in 
Jordan  Hall  Wednesday  afternoon, 
March  1,  at  2:30. 

Miss  Gertrude  Brown  will  give  a “mu- 
sical talk”  on  “Parsifal”  in  Steinert 
Hall  a few  days  before  the  performance 
of  the  opera  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  company. 

Among  the  songs  to  be  sung  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Sharpe,  on  Wednesday  are  some 
by  Purcell,  two  by  the  celebrated  paint- 
er, Salvator  Rosa,  and  a setting  by  Mr. 
Manney  to  Kipling’s  "Recessional." 
which  will  be  sung  in  manuscript  for 
the  first  time.  ' It 

The  performance  of  Volbach’s  “Raph-  I 
ael”— three  "mood  pictures”  suggested 
by  as  many  Madonnas  of  the  painter— 
for  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  will  be 
the  first  in  America.  The  work  was 
produced  lately  in  England  with  genuine 
success.  Seats  that  are  still  unsold  mav 
be  obtained  today  at  the  box  office  of 
Symphony  Hall  after  1 o’clock. 

INFANT  PRODIGIES. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  sees  no  reason 
why  children  should  play  in  public.  We 
quote  from  an  article  by  him  published 
in  the  New  York  Sun: 

“They  ought  to  be  engaged  in  hard 
study,  not  simply  of  the  violin,  or 
music,  hut  of  subjects  likely  to  expand 
their  young  minds  and  make  them  capa- 
ble of  thinking.  The  truth  is  that  too 
often  these  youthful  prodigies  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  with  such  one-sided 
natures  that  they  never  become  great 
artists. 

“It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  a fact,  that  in  most 
cases  the  concentration  of  the  .entire 
inner  life  of  a student  upon  music  is  al- 
most certain  to  make  cf  him.  not  an  ar- 
tist. but  a pedagogic  theorist.  What 
the  talented  child  needs  is  to  be  pulled 
away  from  crochets  and  quavers,  from 
discords  and  resolutions,  and  made  to 
see  the  big  round  world,  to  catc-h 
glimpses  of  flying  clouds  and  running 
waters,  to  - hear  the  whistling  of  the 
winds  and  the  breaking  of  waves,  and. 
above  all.  to  study  humanity  and  round 
out  his  own  nature  with,  knowledge  of 
his  kind. 

“In  a word,  a child  who  has  a_  great 
gift  for  music  should  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated. not  drilled  simply  in  the  sciente 
of  his  chosen  art.  Heaven  knows  we 
have  a plenty  of  narrow  minded,  sordid 
natures  in  the  musical  profession!  We 
do  not  require  any  more  of  them.  It  is 
pitiful  to  observe  them  digging  away  in 
the  earth,  old  moles  that  they  are,  and 
wondering  why  the  sunlight  of  universal 
fame  does  not  shine  upon  them. 

"They  are  sure  that  they  are  right. 
They  heave  and  haul  like  cart  horses 
at  their  labors  and  observe  the  rules  of 
the  textbooks  more  rigorously  than  a. 
Mohammedan  observes  his  prophet’s 
law.  but  they  come  to  nothing,  for  their 
noses  are  buried  in  the  dust.  What 
these  people  need  is  to  lift  up  their 
heads  and  look  out  into  the  ether  where 
great  thoughts  float. 

“Little  children  who  have  musical  in- 
clinations should  certainly  be  taug-ht 
music,  but  they  should  not  be  converted 
into  tonal  grubs.  Two  years  on  the  con- 
cert platform  with  a lot  of  excitable 
women  praising  the  little  darling  be- 
cause he  is  so  cunning  and  plays  so 
wonderfully  are  enough  to  ruin  the  ca- 
reer of  almost  any  promising  youngster. 

“And  even  if  the"  child’s  head  is  not 
turned  by  praise  and  the  spectacle  of  an 
applauding  world,  all  the  world  it  ever 
I sees,  the  ioss  of  proper  education  and 
mental  discipline  is  something  that  can 
never.be  made  up.’’ 

PERSONAL. 

I Miss  Adelaide  Griggs,'  who  has  been 
I for  nearly  12  years  the  contralto  at  the 
Park  Street  Church,  has  resigned  her 
' position  to  be  the  contralto  of  the  Eliot 
Church,  Newton,  after  April  1. 

! Abbas  II.  Khedive  of  Egypt,  has  com- 
posed a waltz,  which  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  his  annual  state  ball  at 
Abdin  Palace,  Cairo  in  January. 

Mr.  Bernard  de  Lisle,  a candidate  for 
the  English  Parliament  in  1892,  has 
written  orchestral  pieces,  and  his  opera, 
“Sol  Hutchnel”  was  produced  at  Dort- 
mund on  Feb.  8.  The  subject  of  the 
opera  is  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Morocco.  Dr.  Mace  of  Algiers  wrote  the 
libretto,  wlf 'h  has  been  translated  into 


t rmSri  TiF  OWoDSJeltzel. 

1 Mr.:  VernmrB1  -kburn  wrote  Jan  31: 
"When  this’  id.  l < ssay  upon  Chopin 
playing  comes  to  be  wrltlen— which  is 
U'.o.samo  thing  as  saying  that  when  a 
lengthy  and  carefully  considered  booklet 
upon  Paehmann’s  methods  of  playing 
Chopin  comes  Into  existence— then  we 
shall  know  how  unsympathetic  is  some 
of  the  finest  technical  playing  In  flic 
world  when  applied  to  this  partioular 
composer;  unsympathetic,  we  mean,  en- 
•ufely  in  its  application  to  Chopin  him- 

We  wrote  in  these  columns  the  other 
day  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke, 
in  connection  with  the  concert  given  by 
1 nirn  at  the  Salle  Erard.  We  are  con- 
j vinced  that  in  Mr.  Holbrooke  England 
, has  found  another  great  composer  to 
j carry  on  the  great  miisjcal  traditions  of 
our  country,  after  a curious  sort  of 
breakdown  which  came  with  the  purely 
academic  teaching  which  called  out  into 
prominence  so  great  an  amount  of  ordi- 
nary talent.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
professors,  for  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has 
insured  a very  high  position  in  art  for 
himself,  by  an  increasing  and  curiously 
young  sort  of  instinct  in  his  art,  where- 
by  his  later  works  art*  seen  to  be  even 
fresher  than  his  earlier  compositions. 
But,  apart  from  Parry  and  one  or  two 
other  musicians  of  the  professorial 
kind,  who  write  well,  but  do  not  care  to 
be  told  so,  it  is  outside  the  schools  that 
we  must  go  for  the  finding  of  great 
talent  in  musical  composition.  Elgar 
stands  supremely  fine  in  his  loneliness 
on  this  precise  account;  and  Mr  Hol- 
brooke is  pursuing  also  (he  unbroken 
paths  — paths  most  difficult  to  walk 
through,  most  stony  in  their  opposition, 
most  up-hill  in  their  call  to  the  heights. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar,  the  greatest  ascetic 
as  well  as  the  most  living  and  signifi- 
cant composer  of  our  time,  has  reached 
a summit  wherefrom  he  sees  the  light 
the  true  sunrise.  We  believe  that  Mr! 
Holbrooke  has  the  courage  to  dare  the 
same  venture;  and  we  are  intimately  i 
persuaded  that  he  has  the  genius  to  suc- 
ceed in  that  venture.— Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Jan.  21. 

Miss  Mabel  W.  Daniels,  who  has  com- 
posed several  Radcliffe  operettas  and 
songs,  has  written  a book,  entitled  “An  ! 
American  Girl  in  Munich:  Impressions  I 
of  a Music  Student.’’  It  describes,  in  a ! 
series  of  letters,  German  student  life 
from  a woman’s  standpoint  and  Miss 
Daniels’  own  work  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory at  Munich,  with  pleasant  ref- 
erence to  her  teacher,  Ludwig  Thuille,  i 
and  other  German  musicians. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK.  f 

SUNDAY—  Obiiknring  Hull.  3 :30  1’.  M,.  eigMh 
Chamber  concert  by  Messrs. 

ist:  Eaton,  viola:  Starts,  d.uiuet  st.  Ptf abo. 
pianist.  The  programme  "‘ill  include  item 
ecke’s  trio  for  piano,  clarinet  and  TwTi,  op. 
264;  Mozart's  trio  in  B flat  major  hv  Verhev 
net.  viola  and  piano:  four  piegs  by  Verhey 
for  clarinet  and  iuano.  and  >i°bn  pieces  y 
Wieniawski.  Sarasate  } ieu x temps  and  Ries. 

uSSJ'AS..: 

a 

pomene”;  J.  K.  Paine  s Hjrnu  of  the 
(first  time  in  Boston):  Prelude  and  Mebes 
tod”  from  “Tristan  and. Isolde  . £5 nm  to 

the  Sun.”  from  Mascagni  s Iris. 

Bright  Seraphim.”  Handel:  Lnfoid,  ye  i t 

tuls,”  Gounod.  Mme‘.  NoriBca,  soiwano.  ^ 

H.  G.  Tucker,  organist,  lbere  will  he  an 
enlarged  orchestra. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Ilali  ?.  V.  M.  First  of  Mas 
Julia  A.  Terry's  chamber  concerts.  Mrs.  Hail 
McAllister,  soprano,  anil  Messis.  Rudolph 
Krassett.  ’cellist;  George  . 

and  Max  Zach,  accompanist,  will  take  parr. 
The  programme  will  include  two  movement* 
Grieg’s  ’cello  sonata  in  A minor,  piano 
pieces,  by  Stalling,  Stcberbatcbeff  and  Scbu 
maim,  'cello  pieces  by  Looatalli  and  goiter 
m aim.  and  songs  by  Irani-,,  Bun»er*>  pj*, 
Gericke.  Louis,  Widor.  Franck.  Hue,  Godard. 
TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3 1 . ,M.  P‘an0  rlj, 
vital  by  Mr.  Felix  Fox:  Chopins  sonata  l.i  j * 
minor-  H.  F.  Gilbert's  A Verlaine  Mood  . 
AlpherakY's  “Serenade  Levantine  i Habriel 
Faiffe’s  impromptu.  Rosenthals 

h i !l a^ "concei  t rtven  under  the  —es ^ 

1 XL  part.  & rtoeg 

will  be  devoted  to  the  fund  foi  the  crec 

j W&X^DAY-M?‘,ErnWt"  J ' 

of1  the  mhUaiul  iS^tonQg;> 

Mr.  Charles  Fonteyn  Mianney  of  /n_ 

THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall,  8 Vr  dantft 

ton  Ilekking’s  second  cello  recital.  • 

■cello  sonata  by  Tlu’L  uT.'r  --_\i  Six- 
FRIDAY- -Symphony  Hail.  ^ Syl0. 

. teenth  Pu'hic  Reb  ^ sJ,">Pr- 

1 phony  orchestra.  jcn«rifsi.  »< 

.-finding's  U!;rsod«  Cb^»f  Rbaj,^ 

major,  op,  «...  Inhere);  Rr.iiuu.1  Fri,3''jn'5h 

'p-' l <rp  63.  c , JO'Pio.uy 
;lV “Snor.  > Aphony  Hall.  S i “ 

ciVj.pxY/'evi  of  Symphony  or<*«tr 
afternoon. 

cure  - 
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SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Great  Audience  Listens  to  a Programme 
i ! Rather  Unusual  in  Its 

Nature. 


The  eighth  Sunday  chamber  concert 
occurred  in  Chickering  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Messrs.  Ernst  Perabo.  pian- 
ist; C.  L.  Staats.  clarinet;  Louis  Eaton, 
viola,  and  Karl  Ondricek,  violin,  were 
the  soloists.  The  programme  consisted 
of  trios  bv  Reincke  and  Mozart  for 
piano,  clarinet  and  viola;  a duet  by 
Verhey  for  clarinet  and  piano,  and  vio- 
lin solos  by  Wieniawski.  Sarasate*- 
Vieuxtemps  and  F.  Ries. 

Although  rather  unusual  in  its  na 
ure.  the  programme  was  not  altogeth 


, Ifl  mom-  tus  even  oe- 

Vmu,u.  a -gniose 


rji 

If  t <■  1 '‘in'-  Ill(  . 

If  Ronotonv  ot  to  the  perf,„mance 

I ‘pieces.  For ,hi  Minn  e of  ton.-  being 
I t*a*  Z™6’  iven  aim  tlx  ensemble 

'S'  ;r«"- 

1 K«SjS(  i CMrw?n;r  xt- 

[ Jttho  roost  of  ' houtli  not  large. 

wl^,n  well  sSs  -ine.l  legato  and 
flf’tonc  w h 'W'J  in  Vleux- 

jft  l^nM-  r thcr  ser. tin . ntal  pieee  became 
^WtcmpH  r.itncr  IS  appi:iude«l 

4 Sat  asaf-n 

with  • r\-‘  , | Hv<t  crroup  was 

[■•Spanish  1 am  N dndst  added  an 

f».£5?a  *pb-e.  " 0 the  second  group.  Mr. 

1 “ w T Pa"iai-K*'  at.  nee  The 

Kntni  a concert  wfll.be  given  by  the  bns- 
I ton  .-■  ' o -trtet- 


III-' 

"VOLBACH'S  “RAPHAEL" 
SUNG  FOR  FIRST  TIME 


The  Haadel  and  Hayun  Society.  Mr  • 
fcth  llenhauer  conductor.  ga\  its  s>  an 
,.n  tills  season  last  night  In  sjm- 
Kt  u .it  There  was  a very  huge 
feudlenoe.  The  society  was as^ste^ 

Mine.  N ordlca  and  an  orchestm,  u.th 
Mi.  Ondrlcek  concert  mastm  ■ • 

Tucker  was  the  organist  and  Mr.  I'lw|  ' 
fQl  iiluvod  the  trumpet  part  in  the 
by  Handel.  The  programme  was  as 

®£>llow',:  ..  Chadwick 

jriS'onK  Y^;;: 

LYLUbeit'ii  V-'l'-risVai.  and 

Thei-e  was  a re,mn  o the  miscel- 
laneous concert  once  su  dear  to  the 
Hand. and  Haydn  audiences,  and  no 
faoubt  the  character  of  the  programme 
[ last  light  gave  pleasure  to  the  great 
majority.  This  programm.  was  su  e. 
"catholic.  , America.  Frame.  German,. 
Jfs.lv  were  represented,  and  the  Handel 
or  .-Samson”  was  to  all  intents  and 
! put'ijosts  an  KngUshmam  ^•re  .was 
r-"  VI  m b •■end  Christianity.  BudSh- 

hmhaer  was  Ijer- 

K??""!  f-T*  I'lrk ' - '-.u-at 

tl  : ! ,-ii  Jiait  ..  ug.h  in  The  Herald  ul 

i , 

*.  cosnpa-:  '.V-bv“«»ai>Vtints'  It  K, epH r.  ‘ i : The 
ft.  Mldoni'i  dl  Kohgn  ‘ Madox a del 

. the  Madonna  Ji  San  Msto. 

'wM  M'.  «!n0Ti0^er’s  purpo.-n*  \'  »» "t  Ml  mu<‘“ 

>■  *'  ,Kt  a iian-lit-ra’  i-i.  of  a .pa-nt- 
V mir'iVio  music  . furnish  music  that 
.W  " "...  •!.  • f.-lin-  and  mood 

n Tf  o;e  who  look-  at  111-  .nun-  Half- 
I M;  f'  ' .,f  ,|1(.  three  M ideal  s Illig.lt  "••!. 

fl'  ir',tv  'luistn.t-d  ta  prog.ainme  or  r— 
..  ■ Inns:  hung  in  t >«  tile  orgr  I 

■ ; , mvc  tie-  ,-ll.iPe  . -.1  !••>  ve  1 

■ Ki  mote,  asstslam-i  t toe 

sH,rrhe  M.tdont  a di  S:  n ~ -•  i*  ' \n,‘ • ' ” *'• 

M t...,  ni  • hear-  last  . t te- 

. u'.jred  i.isiin  -tiy  oth- r .da  lon- 


Dwigh' 


was  nei Vdn^tTC-»A~Ctcr  the  cHnfaT  M -1 

cultles;  whatever  tla  reason,  the  per-  I 
formulae  throughout  war  mouotonouslj 
loud  and  at  times  it  was  actually  bom- 
tcrous.  in  direct  contradiction  to  me 
composer's  Wish.  . Tin  start • wag 

pitched  In  too  intense  a k ■> . \ olbach 

wrote  ••Mull"  Bolcis*  ad  Eepri'SS.  and 
ih|  little  jrchestrnl  prelude  is  marked 
Pianissimo;  but  the  orchestra  began 
with  i "heei-ful  mezz"  forte  and  was 
lillariousl v forte  before  the  chorus  en- 
tered This  contradiction  was  maln- 
t Mn cl  almost  conetantly.  The  whole 
eWc<  i of  the  second  part  was  le '■»  In 
consequent i-  of  this  detiance  of  t ^ 
oomp-.-ers  intention.  Not  only  w as 
there  insufficient  contrast  between  the  \ 
three  mood  pictures  of  tho  Madonnas.^ 

I the  second  part  was  not  contrasted 
within  itself.  ^ 

Sm  c the  performance  was  of  th  s 
nature  it  would  manifestly  be  unfair 
. to  su.  ak  as  from  a bench  concerning 
' the  merit  - of  the  work  itself.  As  heard 
•iiitl  rea«i  the  music  seems  to  be  in- 
ueniously’ made  and  with  possibilities  of 
striking  effects.  The  hrst  part  suffered 
toward  the  beginning,  not  only  as  we 
have  stated,  hut  also  from  a singular 
error  in  rhythm  on  the  part  of  wind 
plavers;  hut  the  disregard  of  dynamic 
Indications  and  a mistake  m rhythm 
would  not  have  obscured  the  inherent 
wort  of  the  music  Itself  and  th  s sec- 
tior  s by  fur  the  least  interesting  of 
the  three.  Perhaps  lor  this  reason  it 
was  not  performed  at  Basle  with  the 

| ° l-p n e 'second  part  has  a decided  inter- 
est Th.  beginning  of  the  third  part, 
with  its  unison  for  unaccompanied 
voices — alas,  they  wi  re,  supported  last 
evening— is  impressive,  and  there  apo 
exciting  moments  in  the  fugue,  as  It 
is  written.  As  it  was  performed,  the 
inner  voices  were  not  always  clear  in 
their  walk,  and  a strikingly  dramatic 
nr  - lvc  figure  given  to  the  basses  did 
not  come  out  at  all.  And  again,  the 
refusal  of  the  chorus  to  sing  pianissimo 
the  episode  “Ora  pro  nobis."  and  the 
undue  anticipation  of  th*?  following 
climax,  were  injurious  to  the  general 
effect  ' 

The’  melodic  vein  of  Volbacli  in  this 
work  is  not  one  of  marked  distinction. 
His  harmonic  progressions  are  too  often  , 
suavely  popular.  Whether  he  succeeded  I 
in  reminding  the  audience  -of  three 
Madonncs  of  Raphael  must  be  answered 
bv"  each  hearer  individually.  We  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  see.  any  necessary 
connection  between  a hoop-la  fugue  and 
/he  Madonna  <11  San  Bistp;  but  perhaps 
i Vc  have  been  ."  tistoired  to  taking  our 
1 Madonnas  aui-tly.  The  mood  of  the 
second  Madonna  is  to  us  expressed  fat 
„„  ri.  svi.Miathctleally  and  musically. 

Prof  Paine's  "Hymn  of  the  West  ” 
composed  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
exhibition,  was,  performed  here  for  the 
flr«t  time  It  is  a sturdy  setting  ot  Mr. 
«Medman’s  poem.  It  is  straightforward, 
broad!  inunfy  music,  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  effeciiw-  when  performed  w th- 
em reference  to  the  source  of  mspira- 
’ The  composer  bowed  from  the 
stage  his  acknowledgment  of  the  loud 

a HV" i cag n i' s 'Hymn  to  the  Sun”  was 
w ft  h mi  pern  Vigor.  Tins  perform- 
nnci  With  that  of  Mr.  Chadwick  s nobly 
tAeic  overture  and.  Mr.  Mollenluiuer's 
• i»l mil-  '<  accompaniment  of  Mmc.  Nor- 
nir  i in  t!  -•  “Liehestod,”  were  worthy 

of  the  warmest  praise.  j 

Mm>-  Nurd  lea  has  sung  the  'Lie- 
hesiod”  ill  Boston  with  more  impressive 
vocal  authority  and  with  greater  ease 
H,  r delivery  of  Handels  air  was  ad 
libitum  In  tho  extreme,  and  the  rhal 
nassages  fur  voice  and  trumpet  sug- 
gest-<1  a lack  of  sufficient  rehearsal. 
V,,'t  1 K-re  was  much  that  was  excellent, 

j.x.1-  i t : f n rvlnooiiro  ill 


rel»,  cadi  loaded  wHl 

machine  was  arranged  to  cover  a space 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high. 
Marshal  Mortier,  three  other  army  otb- 
cers  and  five  civilians  were  killed  by  it, 
but  the  King  was  not  scratched.  I'  we 
sportsmen,  from  1S?.G  to  1S40,  tried 
their  luck,  but  the  best  any  one  of  them 
could  do  was  lo  lodge  wadding  m a 

royal  whisker. 

There  were  at  least  five  attempts  to 
hurry  the  accession  of  Edward  ME 
Alexander  IE  of  Russia  did  not  tall 
victim  the  first  time.  “Offs”  and  ' Efts 
and  “Skis”  failed,  and  a mine  was 
tired  fruitlessly  in  a vault  below  the 
imperial  dining  room,  for  host  and 
guests  happened  to  be  late  that  mgh  . 

Isabella  of  Spain  was  luckier  than 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria. 
Thrice  was  site  aimed  at,  and  once, 
when  a priest  was  the  would-be  as- 
sassin, site  was  saved  by  the  sturdy 
busk  of  her  generous  corsets^  Allonso 
XII.  was  twice  missed,  and  King  Ama- 
deus ran  into  a party  of  five.  Francis 
Joseph  had  a close  shave  in  1853,  when 
his  neck  was  grazed  with  a knife,  but 
Overdank  did  not  get  so  near  to  the 
centres  of  imperial  life.  Napoleon  lIEj 
was  considered  good  game,  but  it  wasi 
reserved  for  him  to  die  in  a bed  on 
foreign  soil.  Humbert  was  missed  be- 
fore the  last  “incidental”  of  ins  othce 
fut  Italy  in  mourning.  There  were  four 
Jtttempts  to  bring  down  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm I.,  and  N’obiling,  “Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy and  of  Scientific  Agriculture,” 
succeeded  in  putting  about  thirty  pel- 
lets into  the  imperial  face  and  fore- 
arm. Then  there  was  Milan  II . of 
Servia,  a country  where  assassination 
has  long  been  a popular  amusement; 
there  was  Pedro  II.  of  Berlin.  And 
who  knows  how  many  times  the  life 
of  the  present  Tsar  has  been  in  dan- 
ger? A monarch  that  has  not  been 
•talked  or  ambushed  or  openly  met 
may  well  ask  himself  whether,  after 
all,  he  is  a person  of  any  real  distinc- 
tion. 

/ EARLIDS. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse's  war  against 


ine  assassin  ot  thought  is  the  crack 

of  a whip.”  tie  quoted  Thomas  Hood. 

ns  saying  of  the  Germans:  “For  a mu- 
sical nation  they  are  the  most  noisy 
I ever  met  with,”  and  Schopenhauer 
■*ave  as  the  reason  the  obtuseness  of 
their  senses.  “When  they  henr  a noise 
it  docs  not  affect  them  much.  It  does 
not  disturb  them  in  reading  or  think- 
ing, simply  because  they  do  not  think; 
they  only  smoke,  which  is  their  substi- 
tute for  thought.”  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  of  today 


are  fast  becoming  obtuse?  Otherwise, 
would  they  allow  the  clanging  and  jar, 
the  roaring  of  surface  and  elevated 
cars,  the  bell  ringing  and  the  shunting 
of  trains  in  districts  where  poor  hu- 
manity tries  to  sleep  or  cultivate  its 
mind  and  soul?  Think  for  a moment 
of  the  plague  of  electric  bells  in  any 
apartment  house’.  But  the  modern  c.ti- 
zen,  like  those  who  live  where  the  Nile 
falls  has  his  ears  so  beaten  with  eon- 
tiuual  noise  that  lie  bears  those  sounds 
which  would  be  intolerable  to  normal 
beings,  though  here  and  there  one  is 
still  found  who.  like  a king  of  Bo- 
hemia, cannot  endure  the  sound  of 
hells,  i r plugs  his  ears,  as  did  Petrus 
Carrera,  a Spanish  governor  in  Alrica, 
when  guns  were  fired. 

To  the  Bostonian,  probably  even  to 
Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Finck,  the  city  of 
Paris  seems  comparatively  quiet,  >et 
Mr.  Adolphe  Bette  told  us  of  a singular 
dream  that  came  to  him.  He  was  con- 
scious of  a curious  silence;  men  and 
women  passed  as  a band  ot  shadows, 
carriages  and  carts  rolled  and  were  not 
heard  ; it  was  as  though  the  town  were 
wrapped  in  black  wadding.  "I he  idea 
leaped  into  his  brain.  “Sol*e  is  dead 
And  lie  burst  out  laughing  a bjj 
thought  that  the  earth  would  be  con- 
demned thereafter  to  silence  He  re- 
ceived a mourning  letter  : “Mu  are  m- 

ited  to  be  present  at  the  funeialo.^ 


Vlteu  to  T"1W!  hv 

Noise,  who  died  last  night  Killed It 

contemporaneous  excesses,  u " ■ ■ 

in  horror  by  the  Eternal  lltmself.  On 
the  part  of  Humanity,  his  widow.  And 

rroi.  ^uvva.u  - . Mr.  Bette  laughed  so  violently  t a 

whistles,  railway  and  factory,  » well  | passerby  asked  if  he  werd  making  nm 
known.  He  is  also  bitterly  opposed  to  j!  pf  him.  Then  Mr.  Bette  was  mot  tinea. 
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fit 
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■ bob- 


'hen  there  i. 
rmphony  ins;--' 


not  tile  first  who  has 
tl  inspiration  in  painting9* 
him  with  a piano  P ece 
nil  i-n  orchestral  piece 
"Battle  of  the  Huns. 

piano  and  orchestra 
••'1  Humph  of  Death.’ 
Hans  Huber  with  ins 
ed  by  Boecklin's  paint- 


‘ vva.i  k.iows  but  some  local  composer 
..rn  ho  putting  Mr.  Abbey  s ininal  j 
hr.  mos  In  the  Public  Eibrary  ot  ne 
^ vttacks  monument  into  mu*.  . 
-c  some  patriots  who  insist  that 
i composer  should  seek  Insptra- 

M«n  u h-'rue.  Ill  his  own  parish. 

The  r ; ■ ,-e  parts  of  \ olbach  s wutk  " • 

„ . nil'  ' intended  to  be  effective  In 
c measure  through  contrasting  cliai- 
1 (1  himself.  In  his  analysis  of 
•kirHuel”  published  in  the  German 
‘ ••Musik."  laid  great  -tress  on 
,h,.  . , tance  of  these  contrasts,  and 

vi  -lyiian.  indications  are  care.ul.j 
made  One  ay  of  judging  the  merits 
■i  compos! t. on  is  by  hearing  a per- 
ce  f U il though  there  are  tnu- 
who  believe  that  music  should 
1 a-  one  reads  an  essay,  quietly 
case  in  a library.  They  hint 
performance  is  likely  to  give  a 
an  erroneous  impression  of  t-it. 


t n 

,v  ians 

he  rea 
and  at 

< ,1; 

that  a 

V 

hearer 

a 

work, 
torch- - 

ven  a wen  u-  , - -- 

and  a sympat:.-tx:  anil  au- 
tl. mutative  conduct,  the  average  hearer 
V more  likely  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
mneie  tiiun  if  ho  read  n artei  me 
net\‘spup6r  had  ')cen  thrown  down. 

T,a;  digression  is  not  irrelevant  The 
■conditions  w«  lave  just  named  were 
mnarentiv  ires,  it  las-  nn.hi.  J1,  ,T 
■Ed  tiSe  acam  l..t  this  society  under 
ii;  Mollcnhaucv  - -own  its  anility  to 
n Isc-iinliu-te  in  degrees  of  tonal  fottt. 
• el, "ns  it  was  due  to  the  cxcii  ment 

of  rf‘^t  p .rfoi  ouin  perha;  ' there 


much  that  save  legitimate  pleasure  in 
her  interpretation  of  both  Wagner  and 
Handel  She  has  the  heroic  voice,  one 
that  when  she  is  fully  herself  has  both 
tlx-  mellowness  and  the  briliance  of  the  , 
trumpet. 

THE  MISSED. 

When  a ruler  is  assassin  a ted-a  ml 
the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  ruler  ot 
the  Tsar-compilers  of  curious  facts 
and  statistics  enter  his  name  m a note 
book  as  they  would-  record  a the  - 
Biometrical  observation.  I his  nr  that 
newspaper  publishes  :t  list  1 ° 

the  names  of  potentates  done  v.olen  > 
to  death  since  1800.  or,  say,  1 .<«>•  111  ,e 
was  Gabriel  Peignot.  for  instance,  the 
blameless  bookworm,  bibliophile,  biblio- 
maniac, bibliophagist  and  bibliographer 
of  whom  Anatole  France  said:  There 

are  bookish  souls  for  whom  the  uni- 
verse is  only  ink  aud  paper.  Such  a 
one  was  the  good  man  Peignot.  lo| 
him  passions  were  only  subjects  loi 
curious  monographs;  he  knew  that  11a-  | 
tions  perished  in  a certain  number  ot 
octavo  volumes.”  This  calm  recorder 
drew  up  a chronological  list  of  all  t >e 
sovereigns,  princes  and  princesses  of 
Europe  who  died  by  a violent  death 
from  1437  to  1840.  The  little  pamphlet 
of  123  copies  tvas  published  after  the 
compiler’s  death.  From  the  note  con- 
cerning James  I.  of  Scotland  to  the 
attempt  of  Edward  Oxford  to  kill 
queen  Victoria  in  1840.  the  pamphlet 
is  as  accurately  unemotional  as  a tax 

i bill.  . ■ , . . 

The  list  of  rulers  missed  through 
i wretched  marksmanship  or  too  ner- 
i vously  handled  knife  or  dagger  is  pei- 
j haps  more  interesting  than  that  of 
those  prettily  bagged.  Thus  Ixuns 
1 Philippe  was  a target  for  fourteen 
i years.  The  most  melodramatic  attempt 
was  that  made  by  Fiesche  in  1S3j  with 
his  infernal  machine  of  nineteen  bar- 


clocks,  especially  the  busy  household 
kind  Perhaps  he  would  consent  to  the 
presence  of  the  admired  French  clock 
that  never  goes,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  mere  sight  of  the  dial  would 
distress  him.  Heart  and  kidney  com- 
plaints, also  eczema,  are  aggravated  by 
working  against  clocks,  which  stare  one 
iu  the  face  and  say,  “hurry,  hurry ; you 
have  only  half  an  hour  more”;  but 
Prof.  Morse’s  objection  to  clocks,  as 
well  as  whistles,  is  due  to  the  noise  they 
make.  The  man  that  endeavors  in  any 
way  to  lessen  arrogant,  malignant  and 
also  wantonly  unnecessary  noise  is  a 
public  benefactor.  Alas,  the  great 
public,  itself  noisy,  is  growing  more  and 
“lore  indifferent  toward  nerve  shatter- 
tfc  of  all  sorts. 

,v|The  London  Academy  stated  not  long 
ngo  that  Nature  was  guilty  of  an  over- 
sight in  not  providing  man  with  an  ap- 
paratus for  closing  the  ears.  Eyes 
have  eyelids,  but  no  animal  has  auto- 
matic ear  liaps,  save  certain  ones  in  the 
sea  whose  ears  are  of  small  auditory 
importance.  “In  these  days,  when  bar- 
rel orgaus  assail  us  with  the  -Ave 
Maria,’  playing  Bach’s  accompaniment 
in  G and  Gounod’s  air  in  something 
mure  than  G.  r.nd  when  the  motor  car 
makes  night  hideous,  one  sighs  for  ear- 
lids.”  The  musician  may  smile  at,  this 
writer’s  verbal  expression  of  his  woes, 
hut  he  will  admit  the  reasonableness  of 
the  conclusion.  Some  have  made  for 
themselves  artificial  enrlids,  as  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  the  music  critic  anil 

anthropologist,  who,  going  to  bed,  puts 
artfully  contrived  plugs  in  his  ears  and 
smiles  at  the  impotent  efforts  of  cable 
cars,  late  and  early  wagons,  sons  of 
Belial,  whooping  milkmen,  to  disturb 

birii.  , I 

Schopenhauer  objected  to  noise  be-V 
canse  it  is  the  most  impertinent  of 
all  forms  of  interruption;  it  is,  in  fact. 
a disruption  of  thought.  He  declared 
| the  cracking  of  whips  in  the  narrow 
resounding  streets  of  a town  the  most 
inexcusable  and  disgraceful  of  all 
„0iSes  “Hammering,  the  barking  of 
dogs  aud  the  crying  of  children  are 
horrible  to  hear;  but  your  only  genu- 


: 


OL  11  ILL)  • A.  lie**  *— * 

Perhaps  he  bad  offended  a kinsman  of 
the  dead  man,  and,  with  tears  in  bn 
eyes  and  superfine  courtesy,  -lie  made 
profound  apologies.  Then  he  again 
began, to  laugh,  to  laugh  w.WIy,  and  be 
saw  on  the  red  horizon  gigantic  Haile 
quius  dancing  a frenetic  jig  and  |h^ut- 
I ing  in  chorus:  “Noise  is  dead;  No.se  is 

i d'  vet  there  might  be  a silence  that 
i would  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  sod 
! the  absolute  silence  of  Nature. 

' roe's  marvellous  tale,  a tale  more  mar- 
vellous than  any  in  the  “tron-bou^l, 
melancholy  volumes  of  the  Magi, 
Demon  told  of  how  he  cursed  natjre 
with  the  curse  of  silence,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  did  a wretched  man  who 

grow  wan  with  terror,  shudder  and  ru- 
away.  “And  as  the  Demon  made  » 
end  of  his  story  he  fell  back  within  the 
cavity  of  the  tomb  and  laughed.  And 
I could  not  laugh  with  the  Demon,  and 
he  cursed  me  because  I could  not  laugh* 
And  the  lynx,  which  dwelleth  fore''Cr 
the  tomb,  came  out  therefrom  and  lay 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Demon  an8 
looked  at  him  steadily  in  the  face. 


>?ay 
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Two  Groups  of  Songs  as  Sung  by, 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister — Piejr.es  tor| 
Piano  and  -Cello-Audience  m 
Jordan  Hall  Given  Much  Pleasure 

The  first  of  Miss  Julla  g*^VaUerno«i| 
concerts  took  Place i j-esteriUy 
in  Jordan  Hall.  One  /l~  >icAllieT 

appreciative  audience.  Mrs.  Ha 


r sansFr.ini’s 

Lotus  Flower,"  Bungert’s  "Lorelei,” 
Dresol's  "Warm  Spring  Night,”  Gerieke's 
■’Wach  auf.”  Louis’  “I’etit  Noel.” 
Widor's  “Rosa,  la  Rose,”  Franck's 
"Lied,"  Hue’s  “J'ai  pleure  en  rove,” 
Godard's  ’’Prlntemps.”  Messrs.  Proctor 
and  Knelsel  played  two  movements 
from  Grieg’s  'ci  ilo  sonata  in  A minor. 
Mr.  Proctor  played  Sinding’s  “Im- 
promptu," Stcherhatcheff’s  “Orlentale," 
op.  15,  No.  2;  Schumann’s  novelette,  No. 
7,  and  Mr.  Iirasselt  played  an  adagio  by 
Locateili  and  a capriecio  by  Goltermann. 
Mr.  Max  Zach  Was  the  accompanist. 

Sirs.  McAllister  has  improved  since 
we  last  heard  her;  she  has  gained  in 
confidence,  and  she  is  able  to  pay  more 
attention  to  interpretation.  Her  voice  is 
best  suited  to  songs  of  medium  range, 
in  which  the  rhetorical  stress  falls  on 
tones  of  the  middle  register;  her  true 
singing  voice  is  of  mezzo-soprano  char- 
acter; when  she  attempts  to  be  ex- 
pressive in  songs  with  a climax  in  upper 
true  soprano  tones,  her  tones  are  in- 
clined to  be  shrill  or  flat,  and  an  effect 
is  attained  with  too  much  effort.  With- 
in the  limits  of  her  working  voice  she 
gives  pleasure  by  the  ’aesthetic  intelli- 
gence and  the  refinement  of  her  in- 
terpretation. Her  voice  is  not  naturally 
full  and  rich,  it  is  not  of  a marked 
emotional  quality;  but  the  woman  is 
revealed  by  her  manner  of  using  this 
limited  organ.  In  such  songs  as  Bim- 
gert’s  "Lorelie”  and  Cesar  Franck’s 
"Lied"— a song  of  poignant,  though  sim- 
ple. appeal;  a melody  beautiful  In  its 
melancholy— Mrs.  McAllister  moves  the 
hearer.  . With  more  experience,  with  a 
more  complete,  revelation  of  herself  in 
song,  she  should  surely  make  her  mark 
as  a chamber  singer,  if  she  be  willing 
to  recognize  her  limitations,  for.  as  a 
singing  rhetorician,  she  has  a finesse, 
eloquence  and  a certain  individuality 
that  the  French  might  characterize  as 
exquisite.  If  shd  will  not  be  content 
with  the  use  of  her  natural  voice,  if  she 
is  ambitious  to  shine  in  songs  that  are 
not  for  her,  she  will  meet  with  little 
success,  for  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
will  inevitably  rest  on  her  inferior  or 
forced  tones.  Her  choice  of  songs  was 
an  agreeable  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional groups. 

The  instrumental  pieces  gave  much 
pleasure  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Krasselt's 
pure  art  is  displayed  as  freely  and  gen- 
erously in  recital  or  in  chamber  ensem- 
ble as  in  a virtuoso  concerto,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  adagio  and  allegro 
from  Grieg’s  sonata  was  poetically 
euphonious.  Mr.  Proctor  has  gained 
greatly  in  qualities  of  tone,  as  was  seen 
both  in  the  sonata  and  in  the. group  of 
solo  nieces. 

The  Orientale  from  Steherbatcheff’s 
"Mosaic”  might  have  been  taken  at  a 
faster  pace,  and  played  with  more 
brilliance,  for  there  is  subdued  brilliance 
as  well  as  that  which  is  crackling  or 
datzling.  He  preferred  to  make  the 
music  languorous;  almost  voluptuous. 
The  reading  was  an  unusual  one,  but  it 
was  effective  and  it  could  easily  be  de- 
fended. 

The  next  concert  of  the  series  will  he 
on  next  Monday  afternoon.  It  will  be 
given  by  the  Olive  Mead  string  quartet, 
Mr.  Rogers,  baritone,  and  Mr.  de  Voto, 
pianist. 


PILLORIED. 

There  are  humorists  and  ironists  tvho 
would  fain  see  the  re-establishment  of 
the  pillory,  though  they  protest  against 
public  or  private  whipping  as  a punish- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  brutalizes 
the  whippet-  rather  than  the  whipped. 
Stocks  and  a pillory  on  the  Common 
might  furnish  profitable  amusement, 
and  incidentally  be  of  some  educational 
value. 

The  pillory  in  England  was  first  used 
for  dishonest  bakers,  brewers,  corn 
sellers  and  others  eager  to  be  suddenly 
rich.  The  machine  might  thus  be  prof- 
itably employed  today.  The  price  of 
food  in  Boston  is  exorbitantly  high. 
We  are  all  accustomed  to  the  excessive 
prices,  and  we  therefore  do  not  seri- 
ously consider  our  wrongs  and  griev- 
ances until  some  newcomer  returns 
shuddering  and  aghast  from  the  mar- 
kets and  tries  to  sharpen  the  blunted 
indignation  of  her  neighbors.  We  heard 
this  conversation  in  a street  car  between 
two  women:  “Now,  in  Baltimore,  my 
sister  writes,  grape  fruit  has  been  sell- 
ing at  a cent  apiece,  and  good  steak  is 
only  ten  cents  a pound.”  “Yes,”  said 
the  other,  “I  suppose  prices  are  higher 
here  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
East,”  and  she  said  this  with  an  air  of 
both  civic  and  personal  pride.  We 
know  a well-to-do  Bostonian  who  has 
a large  and  voracious  family.  He  buys 
his  roasts  in  Eastport.  Me.,  and,  after 
the  express  charges  are  paid,  he  has 
heaper  and,  as  he  insists,  better  meat. 
This  boef  comes  from  the  West,  as 
does  the  Boston  beef.  By  what  mys- 
terious process  in  or  near  this  city  is  it 
turned  to  gold?  One  must  look  allow', 
the  retail  dealers.  1 h 

What  a satisfaction  it  would  be  / 
see  an  extortioner  in  food,  some  sldek, 
and  highly  respectable  personage,  pil-V, 
ioried  on  Boston  Common!  Not  that 
y.ve  should  suggest  throwing  eggs  or 
egctables  at  him,  for  these  missiles 
Pm  also  sold  at  a high  price;  but  there 


would  he  fh'.^deashre'fif  sayiiig~flfihgS 
to  him.  The  Hindus  have  a proverb: 

“Contempt  pierces  even  the  hide  of  the 
tortoise.”  How  often  one  exclaims  when 
he  hears  of  or  feels  the  meanness  of 
another:  “I  should  like  to  tell  him 
what  I think  of  him.”  But  he  lias  not 
the  opportunity,  or  he  does  not  have 
courage;  he  is  poor,  or  he  is  out  of  a 
job,  or  this  mean  one  might  block  bis 
way  just  as  a boy  puts  a twig  in  the 
way  of  a toiling  ant.  Tillory  this  mean 
man,  or,  to  quote,  a statute  of  Richard 
II.:  ‘‘Let  his  head  and  beard  be  shaved, 
except  a fringe  on  the  head  two  inches 
in  breadth,  and  lot  him  be  taken  to  the 
pillory,  with  minstrels,  and  set  thereon 
for  a certain  time,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen”:  and  lie 

would  then  know  what  hundreds  think 
of  him.  If  the  Apollo  Club  or  the 
Cecilia  should  he  unwilling  to  act  os 
minstrels,  a band  could  easily  be  hired, 
preferably  one  of  the  sheet-iron  variety, 
to  escort  the  extortioner  to  the  staring 
place,  to  play  derisive  airs  when  t lie 
crowd  is  vocally  tired.  The  platform 
should  be  firmly  built,  otherwise  he 
might  run  the  risk  of  strangulation  and 
sue  the  town  and  recover  damages,  as 
one  did  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  old  days  a baker  wiio  made  bad 
bread  was  drawn,  for  the  first  offence, 
on  a hurdle  "by  the  great  streets  that 
are  most  dirty” — here  in  Boston  any 

street  would  do — “with  the  faulty  loaf 
hanging  about  his  neck.”  For  a sec- 
ond offence  he  was  obliged  to  take  this 
ride  and  then  stand  in  the  pillory  for 
an  hour.  For  a third  offence  his  oven 
was  dismantled,  and  he  could  not  bake 
within  the  city  bounds. 

Slanderers,  libellers,  common  scolds— 
all  such  were  pilloried.  We  are  unable 
to  learn  whether  confirmed  punsters 
were  on  the  list.  If  a liar  was  a notori- 
ous one,  a whetstone  was  suspended 
from  liis  neck. 

The  indignation  of  the  populace  was 
occasionally  too  violent,  and  now  and 
then  a stone  or  a brick  killed  the  pil- 
loried. Nor  do  we  advise  ' return  to 
i nailing  the  object  of  remark  by  an  ear, 
which  he  could  free  only  “by  bis  own 
| proper  motion.”  Verbal  criticism  would 
be  sufficient,  and  the  pillory  would  en- 
! courage  ingenuity  of  invective.  There 
is  something  not  unpleasant  even  to 
the  philanthropist  in  the  thought  of  die 
extortionate,  mean,  unjust,  the  pom- 
! pous  and  the  anointed,  thus  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  they,  after  all,  arc  of 
commonest  clay.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said 
to  Boswell,  who  thought  a certain  per- 
! son  was  not  dishonored  by  the  exposure: 
“Ay,  but  be  was,  sir.  He  could  not 
j mouth  and  strut  as  lie  used  to  do,  after 
j having  been  there.” 

A PUT-OUT  LIGHT. 

Two  Frenchmen  of  famous  names 
died  last  week : Alphonse  Chassepot, 

the  inventor  of  the  breech-loading,  cen- 
tre-fire needle  gun,  adopted  ns  the  rifle 
of  the  French  army  in  18GG,  and 
Auguste  Mabille,  known  in  connection 
with  a once  celebrated  Parisian  danc- 
ing place.  Some  might  not  relish  the 
idea  of  being  remembered  through  a 
century  as  the  inventor  of  a weapon 
made  for  the  destruction  of  man,  and 
others  might  not  find  glory  in  associa- 
tion with  a dance  house;  for  there  are 
“beastly  particular”  persons  in  the 
world.  Gatling,  Chassepot,  Colt  and 
others  were  no  more  bloodthirsty  in- 
dividuals than  inventors  of  mousetraps 
or  bird  cages. 

The  glory  of  Mabille  departed  long 
ago,  but  there  was  a time  when  every 
respectable  American  visiting  Paris 
rushed  to  the  Jardin  before  he  saw 
Napoleon’s  tomb,  Notre  Dame  or  the 
treasures  of  the  Louvre.  The  Bal  Ma- 
bille was  established  about  1S40.  At 
first  it  was  a small  dancing  room  in  the 
allee  des  Veuves;  it  was  frequented  by 
ladies’  maids  and  men  servants,  and 
the  music  was  furnished  by  a clarinet. 
The  upper  servants’  ballroom,  then  open 
only  in  the  summer,  was  managed  by 
the  elder  Mabille,  a dancing  master. 
His  son,  who  has  just  died,  made  great 
improvements  and  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  place:  ! e substituted  gas  for 
lamps,  introduced  an  orchestra,  gave 
up  the  custom  of  collecting  payment 


before  each  qmidnTfir’TTfc  noble  dames 
of  the  Qitnrtier  des  Martyrs  and  the 
Chaussee  d’Antin  frequented  the  Bal, 

and  the  fame  of  Mabille  began  to 
spread  through  the  world.  Poets, 
feuilletonists  and  sociologists  celebrated 
the  dancers  and  the  dancing.  As 
Charles  do  Boigne  wrote:  “In  the 

steppes  of  Russia,  in  the  green  and 
trackless  prairies  of  America,  on  the 
heights  of  Chimborazo,  or  by  the 
waters  of  the  Amoor,  in  the  lands  of 
the  dawn  and  the  sunset,  fh  strange  I 
unknown  regions,  let  some  being  with 
a human  face  and  voice  pronounce  this  j 
word  ‘Mabille,’  and  he  will  perhaps  see  j 
a Laplander  or  a Yankee,  a red  Indian, 
a Chinese  or  a Cnracan  spring  to  his 
feet  and  danc-e  a few  steps  of  a pas 
sen!.  The  whole  world  knows  some- 
thing of  the  spot.” 

There  were  fantastical  male  as  well 
as  female  dancers:  Pritchard,  always 
in  black,  taciturn,  sepulchral,  who 
spoke,  they  say,  only  once,  when  the 
police  objected  to  his  dancing  at  an 

opera  hail  and  expelled  him — he  opened 
his  mouth  to  claim  damages;  Chicard, 
rosy,  fat,  fond  of  red  waistcoats,  and 
some  say  he  invented  the  can-can 
(others  that  a stage  dancer,  Mazarie, 
introduced  it  when  he  played  the  part 
of  a monkey  about  1830  at  the  Porte 
St.  Matin);  Bridiol  of  princely  deport- 
ment. There  was  the  renowned  Queen 
Pomare,  the  ex-eireus  rider,  whose 
name  was  Elise  Sergent;  she  impro- 
vised wild  and  delirious  steps,  was  sung 
by  Theodore  de  Banyille;  then,  intoxi- 
cated by  success,  she  danced  the  polka 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  was  hissed,  lived 
afterward  obscurely,  and  died  poor  and 
alone. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  Jardin  Mabille  was 
written  by  George  Augustus  Sala  in 
1878.  The  article  is  retrospective  and 
sad.  He  rememhered  the  place  in  its 
splendor  of  18G7 : “The  most  sumpt- 

uous costumes  that  Worth  could  fur- 
nish, the  costliest  bonnets  that  Lucy 
Hocquet  could  build — Valenciennes  Dee, 
poult  de  soie,  cashmeres  and  diamonds 
— the  grandest  dandies  from  the  clubs, 
millionaires  from  Brazil,  from  Mexico, 
from  California;  English  peers  and 
members  of  Parliament,  senators,  depu- 
ties, diplomatists,  bankers,  notaries,  ad- 
venturers— all  the  Coras,  the  Theo- 
doras, the  Delphines,  the  Faustines,  the 
Messalines,  if  you  will,  of  this  spark- 
ling profligate  city.”  And  where  in 
187S  wrere  these  perfumed  and  gor- 
geous dames?  Emigrated,  married  and 
living  in  a village,  taking  in  washing, 
in  prison,  in  the  hospital,  dead.  The 
poor  relations,  the  discharged  chamber- 
maids of  Nina,  and  Diane  la  Drolesse, 
and  fjf.ra  la  Sournoise,  succeeded;  "A 
poor  lot  of  painted  women,  ranging  be- 
tween 1G  and  60  years  of  age,  paraded 
the  circumference  of  the  dancing  plat- 
form with  wondrously  watchful  eyes, 
despite  their  jaded  and  wearied  mien.” 
They  did  not  dance.  The  dancers  were 
semi-professionals,  coryphees  from  ob- 
scure theatres,  hairdressers’  appren- 
tices. The  foreigner  paid  his  five 
francs.  The  womeh  were  probably  on 
the  free  list.  The  native  males  were, 
for  the  most  part,  pale-faced  shrimps 
in  billycock  hats,  slop-shop  dress  and 
dirty  collars,  lean,  shiftless,  hungry. 
And  now  Mabille  has  joined  many  of 
his  customers,  whose  agile  or  sculp- 
tural legs  have  long  been  strangely 
quiet. 

ir 

a/1 emblem. 

The  half  has  not  been  told  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  laurel  as  the  emblem 
of  this  commonwealth.  A laurel  tree 
protects  both  field  in  which  it  grows 
and  dwelling  house  from  the  lightning. 
The  leaves  heal  the  stings  cf  bees  and 
wasps.  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  was 
afraid  of  thunderstorms,  and  therefore 
ho  always  wore  a laurel  wreath  about 
his  neck.  Many  hold  such  a wreath  to 
he  more  efhcacious  than  even  a seal  s 
skin,  though  the  latter  is  also  a pre- 
servative against  a lightning  sti  oke, 
hence  possibly  the  popularity  of  seal- 
skin sacks.  But  wearing  laurel  will 
not  protect  one  against  the  stings  of 
wasps  or  the  envious  and  malicious. 


The  goddess  Diana,  who  presided  ovi 

health,  according  to  Sergius,  wore  a 
laurel  crown.  The  leaves  were  burnt 
in  old  times  by  girls  who  wished  to 
win  hack  straying  lovoi  . and  seen  in 
dreams  the  plant  is  of  good  omen, 
whereas  if  you  dream  of  the  plum, 
cherry,  walnut,  hemp,  cypress,  dande- 
lion or  beans,  make  your  will  the  next 
morning  and  consider  your  ways. 

But  why  lias  the  laurel  been  for 
centuries  the  emblem  of  victory?  Not 
because  it  is  always  green;  not  because 
it  signifies  peace,  whoso  emblem  is 
really  the  olive;  but  because  the  plant 
grew  fairest  on  Mt.  Parnassus  and  was 
dear  to  Apollo.  Some  think  the  choice 
was  for  this  reason:  It  grew  on  the 
ground  that  Brutus  kissed  when  he 
swore  to  deliver  bis  city  from  kings; 
lu;t  this  seems  to  us  as  far  fetched  as 
the  story  that  it  was  chosen  because 
the  plant  served  as  a solemn  perfume 
to  expiate  the  carnage  in  battle. 

Since  the  laurel  is  dear  to  Apollo  and 
euretb  internal  diseases  and  also  weari- 
ness of  tlie  sinews,  a wreath  should  lie 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  singing  and 
dancing  women,  and  so  Philomelas 
gave  a wreath  of  laurel  counterfeited 
in  gold  to  Miss  Pharsalie,  a celebrated 
Thessalian  dancer,  wli  . we  regret  to 
say,  was  torn  in  pieces  some  yoars 
afterward  in  the  full  blaze  of  her 
beauty  by  soothsayers  because,  intoxi- 
cated by  her  triumphs  over  poor  man, 
she  snatched  a wreath  from  the  altar 
of  a god;  but  some  insist  that,  dancing 
in  a temple,  she  was  killed  by  young 
rascals  who  coveted  her  gold.  A singer 
or  dancer  of  today  should  he  contented 
if  an  adorer  present  her  with  a laurel 
wreath.  If  she  have  imagination  or 
any  knowledge  of  history  she  should 
prefer  it  to  any  jeweller's  trinket,  a 
champagne  supper,  or  even  precious 
stones;  but  the _ education  of  chorus 
girls  in  the  matter  of  emblems  has  been 
sadly  neglected. 


I 


LANDLOPER  AGAIN. 

The  Herald  discussed  editorially  last 
Monday  night  the  word  “landloper,”  as 
used  by  Herman  Melville  for  “land- 
lubber” in  his  “White  Jacket.”  The 
word  in  this  sense  is  much  older  than 
Melville,  older  than  any  white-bearded 
tar  with  whom  ho  sailed  the  Pacific  on 
those  memorable  voyages;  older,  per- 
haps, than  Moliy  Dick,  the  white  whale. 
Peter  Motteux,  the  translator  into  Eng- 
lish of  the  fourth  ami  fifth  books  of 
Rabelais,  had  a vast  knowledge  of 
streets  and  taverns  in  London  and  lie 
knew  by  heart  the  slang  and  the  catch- 
words of  alleys  and  boozing  kens. 
These  two  books  were  “done  out  or 
French  by  Mr.  Motteux”  in  1694,'  and 
we  find  this  sentence  in  the  account  of 
the  stranding  of  the  ships  on  the  fa- 
mous expedition:  “We  lay  by  and  run 
adrift;  that  is,  in  a landloper’s  phrase, 
we  temporis'd  it.”  In  the  “Dictionary 
of  the  Canting  Crew,”  published  a,  few 
years  afterward,  is  this  definition: 
"Landlopers  or  landlubbers,  fresh  wap’r 
seamen  so  called  by  the  true  tars.” 

But  landloper  has  another  meaning, 
older  and  still  , more  picturesque.  In  the  ' 
sixteenth  century  it  meant  one  who  ; 
runs  up  and  down  the  land,  a vaga- 
bond: hence  a renegade  or  an  adven- 
turer. (The  word  was  also  spelled  land- 
louper, -lowper,  or  -looper.)  Thus  in  the 
translation  of  a papal  bull,  landlopers 
Were  classed  with  arch-heretics,  sehis- 
matics,  seditions  persons.  This  mean- 
ing is  now  obsolete.  But  in  the  sense 
of  one  running  over  countries  or  a vaf 
abond,  the  word  has  had  long  life. 
Bacon  said  of  Perkin  Warbeck  that  he 
had  been  from  his  childhood  a wan-  . 
del"- r or,  "as  the  King  called  him.  1 

such  a landloper.”  James  Howell,  de- 
scribing travellers  who  on  their  return 
delight  in  bombastic  tales  of  strange 
sights  or  adventures,  or  who,  by  their 
affected  gait  or  clothing,  "do  make 
themselves  known  to  have  breathed 
foreign  air.”  exclaimed:  “But  such 

travellers  as  these  may  be  termed  land- 
lopers, as  he  Dutchman  saith.  rather 
than  travellers;  such  may  be  said  to  go 
out  upon  such  an  errand  as  we  read 
i .Saul's  sou  went  once  out  upon,  to  seek 
ibis  father's  asses;  or  like  the  Prodig  d 
| Son  to  feed  upon  the  husks  of  strang 


M la  poncbt*  n Ju  hlielne  ferre, 

N1  su  pouchc  a ua  palter. 


countries;  or  111;"  him  who  enine  from  I 
the  furthest  pari-  of  Hungary  to  Eng- 
land to  oat  oy.-ters.”  But  when  Mot- 
ley input ioned  in  his  "Dutch  Republic 
bands  of  "land  loupers”  employed  to 
burn  villages,  he  referred  to  vagabonds. 

A curious  use  of  the  word  is  foil  ml  in 
Charles  Wolley's  "Two  Years  Journal 
in  New  York.”  This  graduate  of  Em- 
mauuel  College.  Cambridge;  went  to 
New  York  ns  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
at  Tort  James  in  1078,  and  after  his 
return  to  England  he  published  his 
journal  in  1701.  It  was  for  years  an 
excessively  rare  book,  but  it  was  re- 
printed in  New  York  in  1S00.  1 he 

materials  of  this  journal  have  laid  by 
me  several  years  expecting  that  some 
landlooper  or  other  in  those  parts  would 
lmvo  done  it  more  methodically.” 

There  is  also  the  participial  adjective 
used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  landlouping 
or  landloping.  “Lnndleaper”  is  a still 
older  word  than  “landloper.”  and  it 
has  the  same  meaning.  “Alexander, 

[ Caesar.  Trajan,  Adrian,”  says  Robert 
Burton,  “were  ns  so  many  landleapers, 
now  in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  little 
at  home  ” 

As  Howell  indicated,  the  word  was 
adapted  from  the  Dutch  “landlooper,” 
of  kin  to  the  German  “landlaeufer,” 
but  the  Germans  today  seem  to  prefer 
"laudstreicher,”  a tramp,  vagabond, 
rogue,  wanderer,  roamer,  waiter,  l’he 
latest  and  fullest  Gerntan-Englisb  dic- 
tionary adds:  “In  America,  loafer:  in 

Australia,  suu-downer.”  But  Christian 
Ludwig's  German-English  dictionary, 
published  in  1765,  has  move  respect  for 
“landlaeufer,”  and  defines  it  as  a land- 
loper, rambler  or  vagabond,  a rambling 
man.”  This  same  dictionary,  by  the 
way,  is  a treasure  house  of  old,  forcible 
or  quint  English  slang  terms,  out- 
rageous phrases,  whimsical  and  forgot- 
ten proverbs.  No  wonder  that  1 keo- 
phile  Gautier  would  have  nothing  to  do 
wit'  any  young  author  who  did  not 
pore  over  dictionaries. 


/ 

was  called  to  treat  a patient  with  an 
enormous  he'-nia.  - "Ak  he  left  she 
lieckoned  him  to  her  side,  and  feebly 
whispered:  ‘Doctor,  is  it  large  intestine 
or  small  intestine?'  Her* chances  of  re- 
covery were  not  enhanced  by  her  study 
of  hernia  in  a medical  journal,  to  which 
to  the  surgeon’s 


O Prince!  def*c  tjurcdlODs  all  are  olx 
I sit  here  all  alone. 

Mit  von  refrain  to  end  de  shtlrain. 

Vbere  Ish  mein  Idled  von*  gone? 

Yhcn  Mnrcnvltch  has  cut  und  run. 

Un'l  Schneider’s  off  tie  vlng. 

Some  - ray  old  reprobate  like  me 

Ylll  of  dose  loved  vons  sing. 

“The  Ballade  is  after  the  manner  of  s'le  subscribed,  prior 
one  Francois  Villon,  as  Breitmann  ',sit 
frankly  admits.  You  mentioned  the 
fate  of  Pomnre.  Schneider,  the  inim- 
itable llortensc.  the  diva  of  the  Second 
Empire,  is  very  fat  and  living  in  re- 
tirement on  a farm.  They  also  say 
that  she  is  devout  and  given  to  works 
of  charity.  Not  long  ago  she  was 
asked,  or  rather  entreated,  to  come  to 
Paris  to 


del 


.see  a revival  of  an  opera- 
bouffe  in  which  she  had  once  excited 
the  enthusiasm  of  crowned  heads  and 
at  least  one  prince  that  now  wears  a 
crown;  hut  she  would  not  stir.  She 
was  wise  in  her  decision,  for  she  would 
have  felt  herself  alone.  Superfluous.  No 
doubt  she  often  dreams  of  t lie  old 
days,  and  perhaps  sings  a hymn  to  one 
of  Offenbach's  tunes,  or  thinks  pleas- 
antly of  Edward  V II.  as  the  protector 
of  the  faith.” 


HEKKIN V PLAY  f 


At  Second  ’Cello  Recital  He  Keeps 
Interest  of  Auditors  at  Top 
Notch — Sweeps  All  Before  Him 
at  Steinert  Hall. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

A correspondent  writes  to  The  Her- 
ald: “Your  editorial  article  on  Mnbille 
and  his  garden — a garden  of  poisonous 
flowers,  the  stern  moralist  might  say 
brought  to  me  recollections  of  student 
days  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Mnbille 
was  to  us  merely  a show  place  for  the 
amusement  of  visiting  German  barons, 
Russian  princes  and  for  the  amaze- 
ment of  untitled,  suddenly  rich,  vaguely 
curious  Americans.  In  our  Quarter  the 
dance  halls  Were  for  the  pleasure  of 
students  and  grisettes — grisettes  so- 
called,  for  the  real  and  adorable  type 
had  already  disappeared.  Students  and 
girls  were  the  dancers  at.  the  Closerie 
des  Lidas,  afterward  Bullier’s.  Now 
and  then  I recognize,  reading  an  ac- 
count of  some  scientist’s  theory,  ex- 
pounded before  a learned  assembly  in 
Paris,  or  the  political  move  of  some 
French  statesman,  the  name  of  a -stu- 
dent who  took  part  in  the  fantastically 
improvised  quadrilles.  Did  not  the 
original  of  oue  of  Murger’s  heroes  die 
only  a few  mouths  ago.  a most  sedate 
and  highly  respected  old  fuddy-duddy? 

“You  no  doubt  remember  Dr.  Holmes’ 
graceful  tribute  to  the  grisette,  but 
there  is  a poem  that  is  less  familiar. 
Ilnue  Breitmann  is  to  many  in  lf)05 
associated  only  with  his  famous  party; 
but  the  philosopher  revisited  Paris, 
went  to  the;  Sorbonne  with  notebook  in 
his  hand,  and,  as  he  sat.  he  mused  and 
wondered  where  were  the  companions 
I of  liis  wild  young  days.  He  mused  and 
w rote  this 

ballade. 


Mr.  Anton  Hekking;  gave  his  second 
'cello  recital  last  evening  in  Steinert 
Hall.  He  played  two  movements  from 
a concerto  by  Goltcrmann,  two  move- 
ments from  a concerto  by  Lalo,  Bocll- 
tiiun’s  symphonic  variations,  a group 
of  short  pieces— Godard's  “On  the 
Lake,”  “The  Swan,’  by  Salnt-Saens,  and 
Popper's  “The  Butterfly"— and  Rubin- 
stein's sonata  in  D flat  for  piano  and 
'celio,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Ernst  Perabo.  The  accompanist  was 
Mr.  Max  Herzberg. 

There  is  little  one  can  say  after  the 
extended  comment  made  on  Mr.  nek- 
king’s  former  appearance.  He  is  a thor- 
; otigh  artist:  he  is  a man  of  teinpcra- 
I meat  as  well.  There  are  lew  persons 
I who  could  make  a 'cello  recital  interest- 
I ing  from  beginning  to  etui,  because  its 
I possibilities  are  so  much  less  varied 
than  those  of  the  piano,  the  violin  or 
the  human  voice— although  these  possi- 
bilities in  themselves  make  the  instru- 
ment incomparable.  Mr.  Hekking  did 
keep  tiie  interest  of  the  audience,  not 
bnly  throughout,  but  at  top  notch 
throughout,  playing  with  an  emotional 
and  dramatic  abandon  that  swept  all 
before  it. 

The  security  of  his  technique  was  such 
that  none  but  students  thought  of  it. 
save  to  revel  in  the  firm,  sustained, 
beautiful  tones  and  the  significant  phras- 
ing. It  is  needless  to  specify  about  the 
programme;  in  Goltermann’s  andante 
the  'cello's  richest  resources  were  dis- 
played: halo’s  concerto  aroused  every- 
body with  its  exciting  finale;  the  shorter 
pieces  pleased  with  their  sentiment  or 
piquancy.  Rubinstein's  sonata  was 
played  by  both  artists  with  animation 
and  "goed  ensemble.  There,  was  much 
applause,  and  all  were  recalled.  Mr. 
Hekking  being  obliged  to  return  repeat- 
edly. The  audience  was  of  moderate 
size. 


I'i<  tps  aioy-  in  whnt  shpirlt  laiei 
Ish  C'lara  Lnfonlalne  • 

Or  Pomare.  er  La  Friaettp. 

Who  blazed  on  aooali  n train? 

Flu  ent  Belio  fltup.  lie  quesilinn  pock, 
O'ei  lake  or  shdrenndet  lone: 

All  enrtlv  peanty  fades  a fay, 

Vhere  Ish  deni  lofed  ones  gone? 


Oh.  vhere  isli  Isiln  Montez  now. 

so  loved  in  efery  land? 
llow  oft  I slimoked  dose  cigarettes 
She  rollt  :nlt  valrv  hand: 

D"  lulghdy  smil,  dat  abpjeiidit  brick. 

A saint  s pecotue  to  he. 

For  mil  soosh  saints  dor  Breitmann  makes 
Ills  Hugiologie. 


Ami  vhere  Is  La  1 oi  ha:  dinette ? 
-■  ish  she  too  nitt  de  dead? 

She  loafed  de  Latin  Quarter  roil 
A hat  unit  redder  on  her  her. 
Lobe  tvobl  petite  Bochardlnette! 
Qnl  re  snfait  refuser. 


DANGEROUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Some  one  lias  been  contributing  a 
series  of  excellent  articles  on  the  medi- 
cal aspects  of  poverty  to  the  Pall  Mail 
Gazette,  and  he  is  now  discussing  the 
diseases,  real  or  fancied,  of  the  rich. 

It  may  be  said  in  all  fairness  that 
many  of  the  ailments  of  the  well-to-do 
come  from  a superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  mysteries  of  their  clockwork, 
from  little  and  dangerous  knowledge  of 
organs,  diseases,  remedies  and  opera- 
tions, rather  than  from  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  the  simple  laws  of  health. 
We  know  women  who  are  regular  sub- 
scribers to  medical  journals,  who  read 
these  journals  as  others  would  read 
French  novels,  who  encourage  their 
children  to  read  articles  on  cancer, 
pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  They  can  enun- 
ciate without  stumbling  and  pronounce 
correctly  such  verbal  combinations  as 


We  well  remember  a boy  of  an  in- 
quiring disposition  and  lively  imagina- 
tion who  had  access  to  general  encyclo- 
paedias add  a row  of  medical- treatises. 
The  four  seasons  were  charged  with, 
terrors.  Did  an  insect  bite  him  in  sum- 
mer? He  was  6ttre  that  he  should  die  of 
a malignant  pustule,  and  he  remem- 
bered tbe  story  of  a prominent  Y'alo 
graduate  who  once  met  a physician  in 
a New  York  street.  The  graduate  com- 
plained of  a poisoned  hand.  “Go  home 
I immediately,”  said  the  physician,  “and 
■ call  your  family  doctor.”  Tbe  gradu- 
ate called  bis  doctor,  made’ his  wjll  and 
died  horribly  in  three  or  four  days.  Did 
the  boy  scratch  his  finger?  Lockjaw 
would  ensue.  Had  he  in  winter  a slight 
cough?  Pneumonia  was  setting  in.  A 
slight  rash?  lie  must  have  nibbed 
against  some  millhand  from  Holyoke 
who  find  smallpox  and  did  not  know  it. 
The  boy  was  a nuisance  to  his  parents, 
but  bis  mental  agonies  were  none  the 
less  real,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  like  bim  today;  lienee 
the  prosperity  of  so  many  physicians. 

This  type  is  known  to  the  English 
contributor,  who  mentions  tbe  young 
medical  student  anxious  about  liis 
tongue,  which,  furred  from  smoking 
may  alarm  him,  or,  like  so  many  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Gen.  Grant's  long  sick- 
ness, he  discovers  the  circuinvallate 
papillae  and  knows  that  he,  too,  will 
\j  die  of  cancer.  “Lnter,”  says  tbe  con- 
tributor, “he  attends  a lecture  on  heart 
disease  by  a skilful  teacher,'  who  de- 
scribes the  small  beginnings  of  cardiac 
failure — palpitation,  shortness  of  breath 
•on  exertion,  and  so  forth.  One  such 
(German)  teacher  records  that  80  per 
cent,  of  bis  class  waited  upon  him  after 
etlch  a lecture,  with  a request  that  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  make  an  ex- 
amination, as  their  symptoms  were 
those  which  he  had  described.  A6  prac- 
tically- every  medical  student  smokes, 
and  has  often  to  rush  upstairs  to  enter 
a lecture  theatre  before  the  door  is 
locked,  the  presence  of  those  symptoms 
is  hardly  surprising.” 

That  man  is  to  be  envied  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  position  of  his  kid- 
neys, liver,  heart,  lungs,  spleen,  stom- 
ach, except  that  they  are  somewhere 
I inside  of  him.  Happy  is  he  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  functions  of  his  or- 
gans. A man  may  have  headache  and 
also  sound  kidneys.  If  a man  does  not 
know  how  to  feel  his  pulse,  he  will  be 
spared  much  unnecessary  alarm.  It  is 
the  act  of  the  cruelly  malicious  to  ac- 
quaint a reasonably  healthy  mortal 
with  diseases  he  might  have,  probably 
will  have,  surely  has.  Men  and  women 
have  returned  home  with  damp  feet, 
and  yet  seen  the  flowers  of  many 
springs.  Some  years  ago  an  ingenious 
advertiser  who  enriched  himself 
through  the  fears  of  mankind  began 
his  announcement:  “Colds  lead  to 

catarrh;  catarrh  to  consumption;  and 
consumption — to  the  GRA\  E.  Y’et 
even  a hacking  cough  lias  been  known 
to  disappear  by  reason  of  the  judicious 
internal  application  of  hot  buttered 
rum.  


roo-u,  auvn.  »«M-.  JI...-PH  . ,»Mle  5 we  refer  to 

chronic  hypertrophoic  pulmonary  osteo-  Fifty  Y'ears  in  Exile.  Israel  was  wit  i 
arthropathy”  or  “spleuq-myelogcnous  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris  in  a lodging  house 
leueoythaemia.”  This  contributor  h 
speaks  of  a professor  of  surgery  whoJJ 
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I in  the  Latin  quarter,  at  a point  mid- 

| way  between  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts 
j and  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  when 
!i  the  pretty,  tittering  chambermaid  an- 
nounced “a  very  rude  gentleman.” 
Franklin  said  to  the  girl,  “A  very  rudei 
gentleman?  That  means,  a very  fine 
gentleman  who  has  just  paid  you  some  i - 
energetic  compliment.”  Jones  entered.  W, 
“Ho  was  a rather  small,  elastic,"  swarthy  «ff l ! 
man,  with  an  aspect  as  of  a disinherited  is  fee"' 
Indian  chief  in  European  clothes.  An 
uuvanquishable  enthusiasm,  intensified 
to  perfect  sobriety,  couched  in  his  sav- 
age, sflf-possessed  eye.  He  was  elegant- 
ly and  somewhat  extravagantly  dressed 
as  a civilian;  he  carried  himself  with  a jud « 1 
rustic,  barbaric  jauntiness,  strangely 
dashed  with  a superinduced  touch  of  the 
Parisian  salon.  His  tawny  cheek,  like’ 
a date,  spoke  of  the  tropic.  A wonderful 
atmosphere  of  proud  friendliness  and 
scornful  isolation  invested  him.  Yet 
there  was  a bit  of  the  poet  as  well  as 
the  outlaw  in  him,  too.  A cool  solemnity 
of  intrepidity  sat  on  his  lip.  He  looked 
like  oue  who  of  purpose  sought  ou£ 
harm’s  way.  He  looked  like  one,  who 
never  had  been,  and  never  would  be,  a 
subordinate.”  A barbarian  in  broad- 
cloth. he  was  tattooed,  and  his  tattooing 
was  “deep  blue,  elaborate,  labyrinthian, 
cabalistic.”  Yet  his  hands  were  lialf- 
muffled  in  ruffles  and  bedecked  with 
Parisian  rings.  These  rings  were  with 


EXILED  IN  DEATH. 

The  Herald  published  on  Dec.  24, 
1800,  a long  aud  illustrated  article  on 
the  burial  place  of  John  Paul  Jones.  It 
published  last  Wednesday  the  speech  of 
Ambassador  Porter  which  described  the 
long  search  for  the  grave  of  the  hero  in 
Paris  and  urged  that  an  appropriate 
sepulchre  might  be  found  in  America, 
the  land  this  victor  in  sea  fights  helped 
to  free. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  one  of  the  few 
romantically  picturesque  figures  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  nowhere  is  he 
so  graphically  described  as  in  a well- 
nigh  forgotten  book  by  Herman  Mel- 
Israel  Potter;  His 
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Israel  next  saw  John  Paul  on  his 
vessel  off  Penzance.  Israel  looked  in 
with  Jones  at  Carrickfergus  and  de- 
scended on  Whitehaven,  called  at  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk’s,  where  'Jones  made 
love  to  the  earl’s  wife,  fought  the  Drake  F!"e! 
and  then  that  fight  of  fights,  the  death 
struggle  with  the  Serapis. 

There  are  two  epic  accounts  of  that  ,rcl’“ 
memorable  contest ; one  is  in  Walt  * (fl 
Whitman’s  “Leaves  of  Grass,”  the  other  ^ tl;:l 
is  in  "Israel  Potter" ; it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  nobler  and  more  heroic. 

The  round  harvest  moon  rose  on  the 
scone,  the  “one  solitary  footlight,”  and  ft 1 ■ 
Melville  thus  describes  its  rising  : “Not 
long  after,  an  invisible  hand  came  and 
set  down  a great  yellow  lamp  in  the 
east.  The  hand  reached  up  unseen  from 
below  the  horizon,  and  set  the  lamp 
down  right  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon, 
as  on  a threshold  ; as  much  as  to  say, 
gentlemen  warriors,  permit  me  a little 
to  light  up  this  rather  gloomy  looking 
subject.”  But  look  again  at  Whitman's 
story,  beginning : 
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“Dili  you  reail  ill  I lie  sea  books  of  the  old 
fashioned  frigate-light  ? 

Did  yon  learn  who  won  by  the  light  of  th< 
rooou  and  stars?" 
and  ending 

••The  hiss  of  the  surgeon’s  knife  and  Ihe  gnaw 
ing  teeth  of  his  saw. 

The  wheeze  the  clack,  the  swash  of  falllni 
blood— the  short  wild  scream,  the  long 
dull,  tapering  groan." 


And  you  will  see  at  once  how  the  la**" 
Tennyson  learned  in  artistry  from  hi: 
American  friend  and  correspondent. 


"Serene  stood  the  little  captain. 

He  was  not  hurried;  bis  voice  was  neither  tug: 
nor  low. 

II is  <»y<*s  jravo  more  light  to  us  than  ou 
bat  Ik- lantern 


Then  there  is  Thackeray’s  “rebel 
Scotchman.”  who  wit! i a rope  aroun 
his  neck  fought  Capt.  Pearson  an 
Denis  Duval.  This  son  of  a gardene 
and  hero  of  the  seas,  writer  of  poetr 
and  blaster  of  prose,  vain,  indiscreel 
extravagant,  an  irresistible  rake  aud 
persuasive  liar,  a pleasing  performer  o 
the  flute — this  adventurer  who  crosse 


pistol  in  hand  the  ice-blocked  Baltic  to 
see  the  Messaliua  of  the  North,  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  and  to  quar- 
rel with  her  beloved  Potemkin— this 
most  dazzling  figure  in  American  naval 
history  found  a second  grave  in  the 
operetta  adapted  by  *L  B.  Farnie  from 
Planquette's  “Surcouf.”  The  French 
corsair  was  a pretty  fellow  in  his  day, 
but  Farnie  thought  that  “Paul  Jones 
would  be  the  more  engrossing  title,  and 
so  Agnes  Huntington  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago  strutted  and  chucked  chorus 
girls’  chins  at  the  Hollis  Street  Iheatre 
as  the  man  whose  deeds  set  Great 
Britain  to  shaking,  inspired  Whitman 
and  Melville,  and  whose  body  lies  in 
ground  once  consecrated  hut  now  given 
over  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  and 
the  burial  of  dogs. 
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PIERROT  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

Mr.  Lewis  Buck  man  of  New  Haven, 
is  the  secretary  of  u cliureli,  but.  a 
inline  jueiilent  prevented  him  from 
tending-  to  his  duties  last  feunday.  A 
avy  sleeper,  he  is  loath  to  leave  his 
d.  The  children  in  his  lodging  house, 
arin.c  lest  lie  would  he  late  in  the 
niso  of  worship,  tickled  the  soles  of 
s fee-t.  Mr.  Buclcman  persisted  iti  his 
ith.  The  mother  of  the  children  was 
lied  in  to  aid  in  the  tickling,  where- 
lon  the  head  of  the  household  became 
gry  at  the  attention  shown  his  lodger, 
tiled  Mr.  Buckman  from  the  sheets 
id  held  him — clad  only  in  his  white 
..  ghtshirt— against  a hot  stove.  Mr. 
tlit  uckman  was  missed  at  church  that 
orning. 

This  tickling  of  feet  is  dangerous 
mi  tsiness.  We  remember  the  sad  ex- 
•rience  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Edwards  of 
rooklyn.  a brunette  with  snapping 
ack  eyes  and  Cleopatra's  nose.  Her 
isband  was  a street  ear  conductor  and 
i the  habit  of  coming  home  late,  but 
. had  a theory  that  a wife  should 
ways  he  up  with  a cheerful  smile 
id  fond  awaiting  arms.  Ho  would 
inf  ltd  her  asleep,  and  he  therefore  in  his 
sit,  isappointment  would  tickle  her  loot- 
[.  ,-wootsies  until  she  would  laugh  hys- 
itlj  ;rically.  At  last,  in  fear  of  her  life, 

It  te  complained  to  the  magistrate. 

r.  Edwards  admitted  the  charge,  and 
i,  tid  that  he  tickled  because  he  liked 
, see  his  homo  filled  with  laughter. 

Such  tickling  is  easily  torture,  and  it 
hj  lay  he  murderous.  The  body  is  found 
ithout  wound  or  bruise.  Mr.  Paul 
jj  fargueritc  chose  this  subject  for  his 
antomime,  “Pierrot,  the  Assassin  of 
lis  Wife,”  for  which  Mr.  Paul  Vidal 
n rote  nfusic.  The  curtain  rises.  Pier- 
]t  ot  returns  from  the  graveyard  after 
le  burial  of  his  Columbine.  Drunk  and 
rmorseful,  he  falls  asleep  on  a chair, 
le  dreams,  and  his  conscience  vexes 
ini  sorely.  He  had  killed  Columbine 
y tickling  the  soles  of  Iter  feet;  and  he 
limics  the  murder,  now  taking  the  part 
f Columbine,  now  that  of  Pierrot.  He 
loses  the  bed  curtains;  there  is  no  trace 
tf  a cridie,  and  he  gleefully  rubs  his 
auds,  but  remorse  awakens  him.  Ho 
vishes  to  take  off  his  hoots,  lo  go  to 
ted.  but  his  feet  begin  to  tremble,  just 
is  the  feet  of  Columbine  did  tremble, 
nd,  shivering  from  imaginary  tickling, 
jie  drinks  and  keeps  on  drinking.  His 
error  masters  him  more  and  more.  And 
low  be  secs  in  his  hallucination  the 
■on jugal  bed;  the  curtains  are  fiery  red 
uul  the  portrait  of  Columbine  is  alive, 
’ierrot  staggers  forward,  the  lights  go 
>nt,  and  he  falls  dead  to  the  floor  and 
ies  there  with  his  arms  stretched  out 
n the  shape  of  a cross. 

This  pantomime  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Libre  in  Paris  in  1888,  and  the 
iftthor  mimed  the  part  of  Pierrot.  Mu- 
ieians  may  he  pleased  to  learn  that 
Vidal,  searching  for  some  days  the 
•liythm  appropriate  to  the  action  of 
inkling,  chose  finally  the  rhythm  of  the 
arantclla. 

Is  not  the  adventure  of  Mr.  Buckman 
i good  subject  for  a pantomime?  There 
(ire  the  children  earnestly  at  work,  yet 
with  an  impish  sense  of  sport.  Their 
notlicr  should  ho  coquettish  in  her  as- 
sistance. Mr.  Buckman,  in  his  spot- 
less nightie,  wears  the  costume  of 
I 'ierrot.  The  curtain  should  go  down 
m Mr.  Buckman  embracing  against  his 
will  the  red-hot  stove.  The  scene  of 
he  expectant  and  disappointed  church 
would  be  an  anti-climax. 

“INCOMPARABLE.” 

Mrs.  Theodore  Sutro  has  been  a wife 
or  twenty  consecutive  years.  On 
very  wedding  anniversary,  Christmas, 
lirthday,  Mr.  Sutro  wrote  her  an 
imatory  poem  or  letter.  Out  of  these 
•he  has  compiled  a book,  bound  in  as- 
lestos— “in  ease  the  house  should  burn 
town.'  says  Mrs.  Sutro  coyly,  but  we 
■refer  to  think  the  blazing  passion  of 
lie  contents  demands  asbestos  covers. 
Mrs.  .Sutro  has  kept  for  her  own  use  a 
mi  quo  parchment  copy,  illuminated  like 
in  old  manuscript,  and  otherwise  em- 
■eHislied.  This  is  the  asbestine  book; 
it  300  favored  friends  have  each  an 
inscribed  copy  printed  in  quarto  on 
'■avy  paper,  illustrated  with  portraits 


of  the  happy  pair  before  and  after  the 
wedding  day,  with  fae  similes  of  wed- 
ding certificates  and  anniversary  invita- 
tions. Mr.  Sutro  said  lo  a reporter  who 
called  at  the  beautiful  home:  "If  a 
man  loves  bis  wife,  why  not  tell  her  so, 
and  why  not  make  a point  of  putting  it 
down  in  writing  on  stated  occasions?” 
On  the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Sutro  boldly 
declares  her  husband  to  be  “inconipara, 
ble.”  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Darby 
and  Joan  were  not  in  it.  Not  that 
there  has  always  been  mutually  weak 
and  cloying  unison  in  the  Sutro  family.. 
As  the  husband  wrote  sweetly  about 


six  years  ago: 

“You  nwl  I have  differed,  too.  unou. 

As  men  and  women  ulivitys  liuvo  yml  " ill. 

Uul  I ovo.  nl  lust,  tlie  battle  always  "on 
And  bold  us  In  Its  twin]:-.  triumphant  still." 

Sueli  a union,  it  will  be  seen,  is  much 
more  (ban  an  armed  trine.  Would 
you  judge  of  the  “incomparable's" 
prose?  “And  m.v  heart  is  filled  with 
sunshine  at  the  thought  that  the  storms 
of  life  ami  its  sorrows  have  passed  but 
lightly  over  my  precious  flower,  and  it 
blooms  today  and  it  smiles  lodti.v  in  the 
fulness  of  its  beauty  and  lustre  un 
dimmed,  undiminished  and  with  greater 
fascination  than  ever." 

Men  are  variously  constituted,  as  the 
philosopher  remarked.  There  are  loyal 
and  affectionate  husbands  who  cannot 
remember  dates;  in  school  they  were 
never  able  to  tell  the  date  ol  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  or  of  the  erection  of 
the  first  blockhouse  in  New  Euglanl; 
in  w edlock  they  do  not  remember  birth- 
days of  wife  and  mother-in-law  or  the 
precise  date  of  the  wedding  imniver- 
(sav.v  —they  remember  vaguely  they  were 
married  “somewhere  along  in  the 
spring'’!  in  business  they  sometimes 
fail  to  remember  the  date  of  a note. 
Again,  there  are  loyal  husbands  with  a 
fair  memory  for  dates,  but  with  little 
power  of  literary  expression,  and  there 
are  many  who  do  not  like  to  put  any- 
thing in  writing.  There  are  prominent 
men  who.  seeing  the  ghoulish  work  of 
executors,  swear  that  they  will  not 
! leave  behind  them  intimate  letters,  and 
1 as  a first  precaution  they  abstain  from 
writing  lliein  even  to  cherished  wife. 

| ’flu-re  are  also  women  who.  receiving 
I poetry  and  prose  on  stated  oeasions  for 
twenty  years,  might  be  unhappy  in  Hie 
I thought  that  with  the  years  the  expi'os- 
i sions  of  affection  become  stereotyped 
j and  in  a way  perfunctory,  as  though 
it  the  man  had  said:  “1  started  in  oil  this 
! thing,  and  l suppose  I've  got  to  keep  it 
1 up."  Middle  age  is  not  kindly  toward 
| versatility  in  the  expression  of  love, 
j Youth,  as  Liszt  said,  is  the  time  for 
virtuosity.  Asbestine  suits  arc  not  for 
those  that  have  passed  I’rof.  lister's 
line. 

Y\'c  read- of  the  Sutros'  happiness,  and 
in  another  column  we  read  of  Mr.  Syl- 
' voster  It.  Withers,  analytical  chemist. 

I and  inventor,  in  a little  town  of  Mary- 
land. He  donned  a disguise  a day  or 
i two  ago  and  went  gunning  for  his  wife, 
i Strange  to  relate,  he  was  arrested  and 
baled  before  a magistrate,  who  asked 
turn:  "Is  it  true  that  you  go  into  the 

parlor  and  hammer  on  the  piauo  all 
night?  Your  wife  stales  this  as  evi- 
dence that  you  are  insane.”  To  which 
Mr.  AYithers  did  not  reply  "Let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  uu- 
wTung,”  anil  he  thus  hist  a fine  oppor- 
tunity. “Yes.  your  honor.  I have  ham- 
mered on  the  piano  pretty  late.”  said 
the  analytical  chemist:  "I  have  been  so 
nervous  waiting  for  my  wife  to  come  in 
when  she  stayed  out  late  that  niy 
ivirves  gave  way."  Why  pounding  a 
piano  at  midnight  should  bring  relief 
or  allay  suspicion  is  a problem  for 
alienists.  It's  surely  no  way  to  coax 
home  a stray  wife.  Me  merely  cite 
the  ease  of  the  Withers  as  one  of 

1 marked  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Sutros.  Tf  the  analytical  chemist  had 
only  celebrated  dates  in  his  wife  s life 
by  dashing  off  a sonnet  or  even  a prose 

f tribute,  the  piano  and  the  neighbors 

■ wtmld  not  now.  perhaps,  be  follow-suf- 
ferers, and  Mrs.  AYithers  would  not  pre- 
fer to  take  her  exercise  after  dark  and 
; out  of  doors. 


The  programme  of  the  16th  Symphony 
concert,  given  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Mr.  Gerlcke,  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

“Episodes  Cheraleresqites,"  suite,  op.  35, 

1 Smdmg 

Concerto  in  A mi  cor  for  piano Schumann 

Symphony  No.  1 in  C minor Brahms 

The  suite  by  Christian  Sinding.  the 
Norwegian,  was  played  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  third  of  the  four 
movements  was  omitted.  The  composer 
is  known  here  chiefly  by  his  symphony 
in  D minor,  played  here  six  years  ago, 
a piano  quartet,  a piano  trio  and  a few 
piano  pieces.  The -symphony,  as  we  re- 
member it,  is  an  austere,  granitic  work, 
in  certain  ways  forbidding,  and  much  of 
the  music,  to  those  who  would  fain  be 
lulled  .by  mellifluous  strains,  is  as  down- 
right ugliness.  The  sombreness  is  that 
which  we  have  learned  to  associate, 


“Souvenir  do  .Moscow  ’:  he  also  piay 
a transcription  of  Schumann's  ”Tra< 
meroi”  after  Tarsini's  sonata,  and  lie  j 
added  to  the  programme  at  the  end.  ; 
Mr.  Herman  Jiilchet  accompanied  In  an  I 
able  manner.  He  played  these  solo  I 
pieces:  IT-luil-  and  fugue  in  ('-sharp 
minor.  Bucli;  Rameau's  “Tambour”  end 
"Rappel  des  Olseaux"  and  Liszt's  "Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  No.  13."  He.  too,  was  1 
heartily  applauded. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  added 
to  what  has  been  said  in  The  Herald 
about  this  truly  remarkable  boy.  He 
did  not.  on  the  whole,  rise  to  tin  sur-  | 
I prising  height  attained  by  him  in  his  : 
performance  of  Bach's  Chaconne,  at  his  I 
second  concert,  but  there  was  much  I 
I yesterday  in  the  exhibition  of  technique  I 
| to  excite  wonder,  and  occasionally  the  i 
(sentiment  of  the  phrase  and  the  an-  | 
thorite  of  expression  separated  him  ■ 
i from  boy  wonders  who  have  been  ap-  j 
plauded  in  Boston,  and  accounted  for  J 
1 the  glowing  eulogies  pronounced  in 
European  cities.  May  ihiif  singularly *  1 * 
gifted  boy  be  wisely  directed  In  his 
musical  path!  May  he  be  saved  from 
(the  By-’  *«--*  ' 


perhaps  without  good  cause,  with  Nor- 
wegian scenery  and  music. 

The  scherzo  is  grim,  and  grimness  is 
the  pervading  characteristic,  for  »mamg 
in  this  symphony  is  not  a man  of  con- 
trasts. He  is  an  earnest  Norwegian, 
well  versed  in  the  traditions  and  foi- 
mulas,  a man  who  speaks  with  his  own 
voice:  he  is  not  content  with  his  little 
parish;  lie  screams  his  thoughts  so  that 
the  world  may  hear,  while  Grieg,  how- 
ever charming  his  expression  may  ite, 
is  essentially  a man  satisfied  with  a. 
narrow  horizon  and  a quiet  life,  unlike 
Sinding,  who  is  a radical  by  nature, 
with  decided  views  on  art,  politics,  eco- 
nomic questions,  and  a leaning  toward 
Socialism.  Such  a one  is  the  Sinding  ot 
the  symphony.  , .. 

The  suite  appeared  first,  we  believe, 
as  a piano  composition  for  four  hands, 
in  1898.  Whether  It  was  composed  origi- 
nally for  piano  or  orchestra  we  do  not 
know.  There  is  no  programme,  there 
are  no  mottoes.  The  title,  “Knightly 
Episodes.”  or  “Knightly  Adventures, 
is  enough.  The  first  movement,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a march,  is  striking 
at  the  opening,  both  in  thematic  struct- 
ure and  in  orchestral  dress,  but  there  is 
little  said  after  this  opening.  The  trum- 
pet solo  is  melodieally  conventional,  and 
the  invention  throughout  the  movement, 
and  in  fact  throughout  the  work,  is  not 
conspicuous.  The  funeral  march  of  the 
second  movement  is  a lamentation  of 
the  type  that  is  immediately  popular 
and  soon  forgotten.  The  old  device  of 
thematic  repetition  with  strongly 
marked  rhythm  and  a constant  cres- 
cendo to  a crashing  climax  works  its 
customary  effect.  But  neither  here  nor 
in  the  finale  is  there  much  that  is  truly 
strong  or  individual.  The  suite  is  far  in- 


land mey  soon  uitu  tvu . ll-e  uisappoared, 
as  shooting  stars  in  August.  And  there 
have  been  others  whose  fate  was  more 
pitiable;  they  played  as  a boy  when 
| they  reached  man's  estate. 

THE  MUSICIANS’  CONCERT. 

The  Boston  Musicians’  Protective  As- 
sociation will  give  a concert  in  aid  of  its 
| charitable  fund  this  evening  in  Me- 
chanics building.  There  has  been  a 
very  largo  advance  sale  of  tickets.  The 
J programme  includes  popular  and  classic 
pieces,  among  them  old  favorites, 


strong  or  uiuiuuudi. 

tenor  to  the  symphony,  though  it  will  at 
one  hearing  win  the  applause  which 
would  be  denied  the  more  powerful  and 
characteristic  work. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sehelling  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  He  was  bom  near 
Philadelphia— some  say  in  Pennsylvania, 
others  in  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sehelling, 
we  hear,  is  inclined  in  his  belief  toward 
the  latter  state.  As  a child  he  played  in 
public,  and  then  he  studied  in  European 
cities  and  lias  for  some  years  appeared 
with  success  as  a virtuoso  in  Europe 
and  in  South  America.  He  chose  Bu-, 
soni's  arrangement  of  Liszt’s  “Spanish 
Rhapsody.”  and  the  composition  was; 
announced  for  performance,  but  Mr. 
Sehelling  changed  his  mind  and  played 
Schumann’s  concerto.  This  latter  work 
is  music  of  an  intimately  romantic  na- 
ture and  is  more  effective  in  a small 
hall.  There  are  some  who  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  concerto  is  for  iadies 
only,  *a  sneer  to  which  we  cannot  say  ■ 
Amen;  but  it  is  not  a concerto  that  I 
favors  a virtuoso  in  a great  hall.  Like 
Chopin’s  concerto  in  E minor,  it  should 
be  brought  close  to  the  audience.  1 

Mr.  Sehelling  played  in  a frank, 
straightforward  manner,  rather  than 
with  finesse,  and  his  performance  was 
In  black  and  white,  not  in  colors.  His 
interpretation  was  not  to  us  romantic,  ! 
nor  was  it  any  way  engrossing.  His 
technique  was  adequate;  it  was,  indeed, 
fluent,  and  it.  was  displayed  with  mod- 
estv  and  ease.  He  will  give  a recital 
this  week,  and  there  will  then  be  a 
better  opportunity  to  examine  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  his  artistry.  Last  even- 
ing he  was  apparently  at  ills  best  in  the 
first  movement.  He  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  the  audience. 

The  first  symphony  of  Brahms,  a work 
which  has  been  both  over-praised  and 
Unduly  disparaged,  with  its  tragically 
intense  first  movement  and  its  triumph- 
ant elosc.  was  welcome  to  many.  The 
orchestral  performance  throughout  the 
evening  was  of  a high  order  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  programme  of  the  17th  concert 
will  be  different  from  that  announced 
on  the  music  page  of  today’s  Herald. 
As  changed,  it  will  be  as  follows:  A.  I 
Faust  overture,  AVagner;  Bachrich’s 
transcription  of  a prelude,  adagio  and  I 
gavotte  by  Bach;  Schubert’s  symphony  t 
In  C major.  Mr.  Campanari,  baritone, 
will  sing  an  aria  from  Mozart’s  “Cost 
fan  tutti”  and  an  air  by  Gluck. 

VECSEY’S  FAREWELL  • 

Youthful  Violinist  Excites  Wonder  by 
» His  Masterful 
Technique. 

Master  Franz  von  A'ecscy  gave  his 
third  and  last  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  “Hall.  There  was  a 
small  but  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
boy  played  Mendelssohn's  concerto.  Tnr- 
tini’s  “Devil's  Trill,"  X\  ieniawski  s 


1 ipia.ycu  ‘J y ou  uuuiu 

bn  a military  band  of  300  per- 
formers.  The  corps  of  00  ushers,  till 
members  of  the  organization,  are  drilled 
in  tiie  duty  of  seating  the  expected 
' audience  of  10,000.  The  Boston  Elevated 
has  made  preparation  for  the  groat 
number  of  patrons.  Doors  will  be  ODen 
at  7 P.  M.  

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sehelling.  whose  portrait  is 
published  on  the  music  page  of  today’s 
Herald,  will  give  a piano  recital  In  Jor- 
dan Hail  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  2:30 

o’clock.  The  programme  will  include 
Bach’s  chromatic  fantasia  and  fugue^ 
Schumann's  “CarnavaT  ; Chopins  bal- 
lad in  A fiat,  some  etudes,  a nocturne,  a 
mazurka  and  a waltz;  and  also  some 
pieces  by  Paderewski,  Schubert-Lisa^ 

3 '’Am 'programme  of  Miss  Julia  Terry’s 
secondP chamber  concert  to  bo  given  on 
Monday  afternoon  m -Iordan  Hill  oy 
the  Olive  Mead  string  fin^tet . and  » 
Francis  Rogers,  baritone,  will  mciuae 
instrumental  pieces  by  Dvor^.  Tschai 
kowskv  and  Raff:  two  solo  violin  pieces 
by  Coleridge-Taylor  (Miss  Mead),  an  J 

songs  by  Schubert  Schumann  Liszt 

Luckstone,  Goring  Thomas  and  Cower.. 
Owing  to  the  sickness  of  “lss  Little 
ihaies.  ’cellist,  Mr.  Smalley  will  play  in 

th\TL-saoilvia  Dahl  of  Christiania,  Nor-  j 

Potter  Hall  in  company  with,  Mr.  Ole 
Ran-  who  will  recite  Ibsen’s  “Peer 

weglan  folk®  songs."  ami  Lyche 

sLiSSi  aTo;« 

flvnt  " arranged  for  piano  and  violin. 

The  Dorchester  Choral  Society  will 
giteei tsDl«h ‘covert  on  Tuesday  eveg 

k,;;,,,TV3ri5fr«.s-£*% 

Miss  Josephine  Knight  soprano,  Mr. 
Stephen  Townsend.  b^FA“n®’  c“qa, 

Barleben,  violinist.  The  soc.eiy 
sing  five  short  pieces. 


Monday  evening.  March  13  - t 

KShm 

Hatton?’ Vant'  Wat^O^^BulUrd, 

mid1  finale  f*  Guilmant’s  first  organ 
sonata.  nmA-ia  " g comic  opera  I 

“The  Ohios  of  Omona  a com  ^i  H_ 
F.  oTe.rwin^be  performed  ^Jordan  | 
£$  \he'  Massachusetts  * 

Boston  wm  ^vea  concert 

Aumer.  Mi.  , r’oleridee-Tav  or  anc 
will  sing  Eaton,  flutist, 

^ifplay'a  piece  *y  Demersseman.  Mr. 

Kanricli  will  conduc^.  ^ g[ve  a con_ 

certlnTlfe  Cbarlestow.i 


r-tpr  C«mi  is  l.  *’**-•' 

piLeT  by"  Van  Goens  and  Goltermann. 

Mr.  Kanf^h  will  vatory  or- 

The  New  Enghum  r-  conductor, 

chestra.  Ml'’Akterestlng  concert  Friday 
gave  a most  hi  crrsims  Bv  £eat  Was 

evening  ui  Jordan  Hall.a  ^ ass|sted  by 

occupied  a he  harpist,  and 

Mrs.  Symphonv  orchestra, 

members  of  ar qhnw'ed  the  care- 
The  young  n’“"f2e%®SSlclf  and  mem- 
ful training  of  Mi.  cnaawich  a 

o&fi?  iTt  5Whtteley  ^ ^Kansas 

PHV  Mo  a violinist  of  great  promise 
and  Mlss’M.  Dorothea  Thullen.  soprano, 
of  Youngstown.  O.  The  p.-ogramme  ni- 
,-luded Massenet’s  overture  Phedro  . 
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Piano  Recitals  by  d’ Albert  and  Schelling-Last 
Longy  and  Hoffmann  Concerts— Handel  and 
Haydn  Building  Fund  Benefit  Sales  of  Opera 
Tickets— Personals. 


■Rot-lot's  concerto  in  A major  for  violin: 
Ehiar's  three  pieces  for  orchestra,  up. 
10  (first  time);  aria  from  Bizets  .Car; 


men”  and  Chad  wick's  "Slnfonietta” 
(composed  for  the  conservatory  orches- 
tra) \t  the  end  of  tr.e  pertormance 
K Chadwick  was  presented  with  a 
laurel  wreath  and  baton  by  the  > • 
be!3  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra. 


HE  performance  of  Pon- 
chlelll's  ‘'Gioconda”  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on 
iflSimSJ)  B Friday  evening.  March  10, 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  company,  will  be 
an  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  The.  cast  is  a strong 
one — Mines.  fsordica,  h\  alker  and 
Homer,  Messrs.  Carruso.  Giraldonl  and 
Plancon— but  this  is  not  all:  tbe  opera 


itself  is  of  singular  interest,  for  the 


composer  was  In  this  instante  the  fore-  | 
runner  of  Puccini,  who  was  his  pupil.  , 
Mascagni,  . Giordano,  Deancavallo  and 
others  of  the  ultra-modern  Italian 
school. 

Amilcare  Ponchielll  (1834-1S86),  born  a 
Paderno  Fasolare,  near  Cremona,  en- 
tered the  Milan  Conservatory  when  be 
was  scarcely  nine  years  old— in  1843 
and  he  did  not  leave  that  Institution 
until  the  fall  of  1854.  Much  was  ex-  ’ 
peeted  of  him  as  a young  man,  but  he 
was  timid,  distrustful  of  hjs  acknowl- 
edged abilities,  and  for  a time  he  was 
content  with  the  modest  duties  of  a 
band  master  in  small  towns.  It  was  as 
a band  leader  at  Cremona  that  he  saw 
his  first  opera,  "I  Promessi  Sposi  (with 
libretto  cased  on  Manzoni  a ' 
mance)  produced,  and  not  without  ~uc 
cess  Aug.  30,  1856.  Three  operas  end  a 
ballet  followed,  but  tl  ■ composer  s rep- 
utation was  still  onl.v  local,  or  rather 
parochial.  Ponchle.li  {**««?  tc » ^spaU 
of  his  future,  when,  in  18.-,  a*,  opera 


house,  Dal  Verme.  was  estamisneu  in 
Milan  as  a possible  rival  to  La  Scala, 
and  new  lyric  works  were  necessary. I 
Ponchielll's  "I  Promessi  Sposi’’  was 
chosen  and  produced,  Dec.  5.  The  opera; 
was  much  changed  for  the  occasion; 
the  last  act  and  a large  part  of  the, 
first  were  re-written.  We  had  the  pleas- 
are  of  hearing  this  opera  at  Florence, 
in  1883.  with  Ponchielll's  wLe.  Teresina 
Brambilla.  as  the  heroine.  The  music 
is  for  the  most  part  in  the  conventional 
form  of  Italian  opera  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties  but  there  is  an  abimdanceof  fresh 
melody,  there  are  effectively  construct- 
ed ensembles,  and  there  are  a few 
dramatic  touches  that  hint  at  the  mod- 
ern tendencies  of  the  composer's  fol- 
lowers. though  the  modernity  of  such 
a work  as  ’’Cavalierla  Rusticana  is 
fast  passing  by  reason  of  its  very  in 


tensity.  The  public  Tf  s^sr 

deUghted  at  Mllarv  though  Italy;  and 
so  jn  made  its  L nmomr  the 


pnJ"  TeUi  was  o» throned  among  the 
Kg  opg?a"c  composers  of  h.s  coun- 


, try-  i-oiiat  <*Le  Duo1  Gemelle”  (1873)  fol 

lowland  three .editions 

conSSl  P|rlatore  Eter- 
no 

lyric  drama  wi1th^„o?mous"success:  The 
at  La  Scala  *L%eer  showed  a radical 
composers  character,  and  in 

change  in  ^H^chestra.  When  Doni- 
hl?H-sehodv  was  transferred^  to  Ber- 
lano  hi  1875!  Ponchielll  wrote  the  memo- 
rial cantata.  R 1S7g  that  "La 

i 2a^%&HW#SS: 


Masi."  Blancollnl-Rodriguez,  Barlanf- 
Lilni  and  Messrs.  Gayarre,  Aldighieri, 
Malnl. 

~T — 

Source  of  IHc  Plot. 

The  libretto  of  “La  Gioconda”  waft* 
written  by  Avrigo  Boito,  who  signed 
his  work  "Tobia  Gorrio.” 

The  plot  is  practically  that  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  “Angelo.  Tyran  de  Padoue."  a 
drama  of  mysterious  doors,  poisons, 
daggers  and  coffins,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Francais,  April  23, 
1835,  wTth  Mars  as  Tisbe,  Dorval  as 
Catarina.  Beauvallet  as  Angelo  Mall- 
picri.  Geffroy  as  Rodolfo,  and  3 rovost 
as  Homodel.  The  play  was  revived  at 
the  same  theatre.  May  IS,  38®,  when 
Rachel  Impersonated  flsbe.  There  was 
a revival  before  this,  in  1837  and  Jules 
Janln  then  wrote  a most  brilliant  critica. 
review.  In  which  ho  made  merry  with 
dramatist  and  drama.  "Fie  on  a seri- 
ous art  which  thus  depends  on  a key 
,,  flask  a niece  of  painted  wood  01 
pasteboard!  ‘Today,  to  he  k dramatic 
poet,  it  is  necessary  to  be  not  only  c 
poet,  but.  as  M.  Victor  Hig.o  is  to  al 
Intents  and  purposes,  an  Architect,  . 
landscapist,  a costumer,  an  armorer;  i 
is  necessary  to  know  heraldry,  chemis 
trv,  pharmacology,  and  the  art  of  rals 
intr  a seige.”  Other  operas  founded  or, 
“Angelo”  are  "II  Giuramcjnto,”  music 
by  ^lercadante  (Milan.  Dec.  20,  1830 
“Angelo  ’’  music  by  Ccsyr  Cui  (St 
, ,,,  LTv,  13  iff*):  ard  d’ Albert', 


Petersburg.  Feb .13.,  fe);  era  d’ Albert’. 
"Der  Improvisator  (Berllo,  Feb.  -P 
1902).  with  libretto  by  Radropp  owe 
much  to  Hugo’s  drama-  Rachel  pro 
duced  "Angelo”  at  the  Boston  Theatr 


Oct.  24,  1855.  Sarah  Bernhardt  revive 
the  drama  lately  in  Paris. 

- 4 — 

The  Dramatic  Action. 

The  lines  of  Poe  describe  the  story  c 
"La  Gioconda”: 
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, Al  .IF! 

And  Horror  the  soul  — — „ 

Gioconda  is  ft  singer  who  Is  In  love 

1th  a proscribed  prince  of  Genoa,  one 
nzo  Grimaldo,  who  Is  hidden  among 
\e  sailors  of  the  Adriatic;  but  Enzo 
ives  Laura  Adorno,  a woman  of  his 
iuntry  and  the  wife  of  Alvise  Badoero, 
ne  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Venetian  mon  - 
ition, amt  Laura  loves  Enzo.  "he  vi  1- 
• ) it  of  the  piece  is  Barnaba,  a spy  of 
10  inquisition.  Then  there  is  Gioeon- 
a’s  mother,  who  is  blind.  I 

Act  1.  A court  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
nd  on  ono  sido  the  Bocca  del  Leoni,  t 
ito  which  wore  thrown  anonymous  de-  I 
unclations  to  the  Ten.  It  Is  a feast 
ay,  and  there  is  a regatta.  Gioconda 
liters  with  her  mother  and  repulses 
re  lovemaking  of  Barnaba.  He  re- 
enges  himself  by  stirring  up  the  folk 
gainst  the  blind  woman,  whom  he  ac- 
uses  of  witchcraft.  Enzo  defends  her. 
Ivise  enters  with  his  wij'e,  Laura,  who 
6 masked,  lie  is  about  to  arrest  the 
lind  woman  and  hand  her  over  to  the 
ribunal.  when  Laura  intercedes  and 
aves  her.  Barnaba  notices  signs  of  se- 
ret  communication  and  amatory  under- 
binding  between  Enzo  and  Laura;  he 
herefore  dictates  a denunciation  and 
brows  it  into  the  lion’s  mouth.  Gio- 
onda  also  has  observed  the  lovers  and 
earned  that  the  woman  who  has  saved 
,er  mother  is  her  rival.  Barnaba  Is 
low  alone  with  Enzo;  he  tells  him  he 
nows  his  true  name,  is  acquainted  with 
iis  passion  and  will  serve  him  and  help 
iim  in  eloping  with  Laura  on  the  con- 
lition  that  he  will  not  protect  Gio- 
:onda. 

Act.  II.  The  scenes  are  on  the  coast 
•f  a neighboring  island  and  on  a brlgan- 
ine  It  is  night.  Barnaba  leads  Laura 
o the  meeting  place.  Enzo  and  she  are 
bout  to  set  sail  for  Genoa,  but  Laura 
3 alone  on  the  deck.  Gioconda  finds  her 
here  and  draws  her  dagger.  Laura,  in 
■ior  fright,  takes  her  rosary,  and  Gio- 
onda  recognizes  the  one  given  by  her 
rateful  mother  to  Laura  when  she  de- 
’ivered  her  from  the  fury  of  the  folk. 
The  singer  now  wishes  only  to  save  her 
•ival  from  the  jealous  husband,  for  Al- 
ise,  warned  by  Barnaba.  is  approach- 
n„  the  vessel.  She  veils  Laura  with 
le^r  own  veil  and  puts  her  in  the  boat 
hat  brought  her.  "Saved!”  she  cries; 
‘Oh,  my  mother,  and  at  what  cost  to 
ne'”  Enzo  returns,  finds  Gioconda  on 
he  deck  and  learns  from  her  BarnaJba’s 
reachery  and  the  husband's  approach. 

A cannon  is  fired,  and  sailors  hurry 
ivlth  torches.  Enzo  seizes  a torch  and 
Ires  the  ship.  -> 

"-♦I— 

Horror  on  Horror. 

Act  III.  The  palace  of  Alvise.  The 
husband  reproaches  Laura  for  her  in- 
fidelity and  announces  her  death;  the 
coffin  is  ready;  she  must  take  poison; 
he  wil!  grant  her  only  a few  moments, 

ind  leaves  her  to  do  the  deed.  But 
lioconda  is  still  watching  over  the 
avior  of  her  ’mother.  She  enters,  takes 
he  vial  and  offers  a narcotic  in  its 
place  As  Juliet.  Laura  will  sleep  in  her 
offin.  friends  of  the  singer  will  bear  her 
o a place  of  safety.  Now,  while  Laura 

should  pufherself  to  death.  Alvise  givps 
t f"tc,  a nr  with  fine  and  characteristic 
rony  cqirafnnds  the  performance  of  a 
'Ballet,  ot  the  Hours,”  while,  as  he 
thinks,'  the  tragedy  is  enacting  in  the 
leatli  chamber.  Barbara  has  told  Enzo 
tile  fate"  of  his  loved  one.  and  Enzo  re- 
veals himself  to  the  husband  and  ac- 
cuses him  before  the  crowd.  The  blind 
woman  in  turn  accuses  the  spy  of  hav- 
ng  contrived  the  plot,  and  he,  swearing 
to  be  avenged  on  her,  hurries  her  in  the 
general  confusion  through  a secret  door. 
Enzo  by  his  revelation  is  now  doomed, 
and  Barnaba  seeing  the  despair  of  Gio- 
conda. again  besets  her  with  protesta- 
tions, and  she  at  Inst  promises  to  be  his 
If  he  will  save  the  man  she  adores. 

Act  IV.  The  Orfano  canal  and  the 
vestibule  of  Gioconda's  dwelling  on  the 
sle  of  Gindccea.  In  the  corner  is  a 
bed  behind  In  screen;  there  is  a pas- 
age  on  one  side;  and  in  the  background 
he  lagoon  and  the  square  of  St.  Mark 
ire  seen.  The  body  of  Laura  is  mys- 
eriously  brought  in  and  Gioconda 
hanks  her  friends  and  begs  them  to 
find  her  mother,  who  has  disappeared. 
Now  Laura,  her  rival,  is  in  her  power. 
3houIS  she  sacrifice  herself  to  the  very 
nd  for  the  sake  of  this  rival,  the  cause 
>f  all  her  woes?  There  is  poison  on  the 
table;  the  dagger  is  ready;  the  lagoon 
Is  deep;  there  is  no  witness.  No,  she 
will  resign  herself  to  the  happiness  of 
the  others.  Enzo,  freed  in  some  way 
from  his  irons,  rushes  in;  Laura 
awakes,  and  the  two  kneel  at  the  feet 
of  Gioconda.  They  set  sail  to  be  happy 
pnder  another  sky.  Then  the  singer 
remembers  her  promise  to  Barnaba.  She 
Is  about  to  run  away  when  Barnaba 
nters  and  recalls  the  promise.  Her 
mly  escape  is  in  killing  him  or  herself. 
jShe  slays  herself: 

“Volesti  il  mio  corpo,  dimon  maladetto! 

E il  corpo  tl  do!” 

Barnaba  rages  over  her  corpse.  He 
shrieks  in  her  ear  that  he  has  killed 
her  mother;  he  laments  bitterly  that 
the  dead  woman  cannot  hear  him,  and 
with  a wild  cry  rushes  from  the  stage. 

A French  critic  reviewing  the  work 
made  this  remark:  "I  do  not  believe 

that  the  audiences  of  the  Paris  Opera 
would  approve  such  an  immoral  plot, 
for  it  is  the  triumph  of  adultery;  the 
heroine  falls  victim  to  her  filial  love; 
her  innocent  mother  is  sacrificed;  the 
crime  remains  unpunished.  If  the  opera 
be  given  at  the  Opera,  we  hope  that  the 
librettist  will  see  the  necessity  of  a 
c hange  in  the  denouement.”  His  re- 
mark may  well  excite  surprise  and  even 
low  ironical  laughter,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  plots  of  certain  operas  given  at 
this  temple  of  virtue  before  and  after 
1876.  And  think  of  the  horrors  of  the 
plots  of  the  modern  realistic  school, 
plots  that  are  squalid  rather  than  ro- 
mantic in  their  horror! 


“Gioconda”  in  America. 

"La' Gioconda”  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Metropolitan 
0 i peru  House,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Abbey's 


company.  Mr.  Vianes!  conducted  and 
the  cast  was  as  follows; 

La  Gloeouda. . . Christine  Mlsson 

I*  circa Soils  bcdchl 

Laura Mine.  Eurach-MUdl  , 

llarnaba Bel  Puente 

Alvise  Novara 

Enzo  Stagno 

The  opera  was  produced  in  Boston 
with  the  same  and  unusually  good  cast 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Jan.  1,  1884. 

It  was  hot  heard  again  in  New  York 
until  it  was  produced  in  English  by  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Savage’s  company  at  the 
American  Theatre  in  March,  189!).  with 
Yvonne  do  Treville  as  the  heroine,  and 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre  in  October, 
1901,  with  Adelaide  Norwood,  a dramatic 
soprano  of  marked  talent,  as  Gioconda. 

The  opera  was  revived  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  with  great  success,  on  Nov. 
28,  1904.  The  cast  was  that  announced 
for  tlio  performance  here: 

La  Gioconda Lillian  Nordioa 

L.t  Ciena lvfi,  t h Walker 

Laura.. Louise  Ilnmer 

Barnaba  Glraldonl 

Alvise  Plancou 

Enzo  ...' * Caruso 

Mr.  Arturo  Vigna  will  conduct. 

Mr  Richard  Aldrich  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  a long  and  carefully  written  rc-  i 
view  of  the  opera  and  the  performance,  1 
after  speaking  of  the  brilliance  of  the  | 
cast  the  excellence  of  the  performance, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  -great  audience, 
remarked:  "Yet  the  work  itself  has 

much  that  ought  to  insure  it  a lease  of 
life  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  so  that 
it  shall  not  vanish  thence  after  a few 
repetitions.  * * * There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  all  that  goes  to  make  spectacle 
and  to  give  occasion  for  the  most  high- 
ly colored  sonorities  of  chorus  and  or- 
chestra There  is  no  opportunity  neg- 
lected for  song  or  duet,  sentimental, 
impassioned  or  supplicatory.  The  ballet 
is  brought  forward  at  the  times  and 
places  where  operatic  tradition  demands 
it,  and  the  composer  has  written  for  it 
music  of  uncommon  vivacity  and 
piquancy.  • * * He  (Ponchielli)  hss 
avoided  the  operatic  dance  rhythms  of 
an  earlier  epoch,  and  he  has  endeav- 
ored, though  not  always  with  distin- 
guished success,  to  give  dramatic  life  to 
his  recitatives.  He  has  written  for  the 
orchestra  with  skill,  variety  and  inde- 
pendence. * * * The  concerted  pieces 
are  stirring  and  full  of  animation,  espe- 
cially the  finale  of  the  third -act,  in 
which  the  composer  has  shown  skill  in 
the  graphic  portrayal  of  the  situation.” 
As  for  Mr.  Vigna,  the  conductor— "he 
secured  a performance  in  which  not  a 
dramatic  point  was  lost,  not  a contrast 
underestimated,  not  a pathetic  nuance 
neglected.  The  chorus  sang  with  un- 
common yigor  and  enthusiasm." 

— •£— 

Ponchielli  Again. 

Ponchielli  struck  12  with  “La  Giocon- 
da.” His  “Lina”  (Milan,  1877)  was  a 
revised  edition  of  his  second  opera, 
"La  Savojarda.”  His  “11  Figliuol  Prod- 
igo”  (Milan.  Dec.  26,  1880)  had  great 
success  at  that  time—’ Tamagno  was  the 
Prodigal— hut  it  had  no  true  life. 
“Marion  Delorme”  (Milan.  March  17, 
1885),  with  Tamagno  as  the  tenor,  was 
less  successful.  A post-humous  opera, 
“I  Mori  di  Valenza,”  occasioned  some 
-talk  in  1901. 

He  wrote  little  except  for  the  stage. 
The  most  familiar  of  these  other  works 
is  the  Garibaldi  Hymn  (1882).  The  list 
includes  a funeral  march  for  brass 
band,  “11  29  Maggio,”  written  for  the 
funeral  of  Manzoni,  a funeral  march  in 
memory  of  Ponehielli’s  father,  a “Mili- 
tary Fantasia,”  and  a romance  for  so- 
prano, “Eternamente,”  with  piano  and 
'cello.  He  arranged  the  music  for  an 
unsuccessful  ballet,  “Clarina"  (Milan, 
1873).  In  1881  Poneillielll  was  conductor 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Bergamo. 

To  the  world  at  large  he  is  known 
as  the  composer  of  “La  Gioconda”  and 
the  teacher  of  Giacomo  Puccini. 

-+ — 

Hugo's  “Angelo.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  revival  of 
Hugo's  play,  “Angelo,”  on  which  “Gio- 
conda” was  founded.  This  revival  took 
place  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre, 
Paris,  Feb.  7.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: “Special  interest  attached  to  the 
performance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  play  has  not  been  seen  in  France 
for  50  years.  When  its  gifted  author 
went  into  exile  the  play  went  into  exile, 
too,  from  the  Comedie  Francaise,  where 
it  was  being  played  at  the  moment,  and 
may  be  said  not  to  have  re-emerged  un- 
til this  moment.  There  is  naturally  a 

fine  antique  flavor  about  ‘Angelo,’  but 
it  has  tlie  full  beauty  of  other  of  Hugo’s 
plays.  Its  construction  shows  the  mas- 
ter’s hand,  and  its  movement  is  as 
rapid  as  any  modern  composition.  ’An- 
gelo’ is  the  Podesta  of  Padua,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  a tributary  to  Venice.  The 
Podesta,  or  Governor,  was  subject  to 
the  famou3  Council  of  Ten.  who,  under 
the  Doge,  ruled  the  affairs  of  that  won- 
derful state.  Angelo  had  for  wife  Cat- 
arina. and  for  favorite  La  Tisbe.  The 
play  is  full  of  intrigue  and  sub-intrigue. 
The  main  plot  centres  about  the  fact 
that  the  lawful  wife  and  the  mistress 
of  the  ruler  of  Padua  are  in  love  with 
the  same  man.  a prince  of  ancient  fam- 
ily named  Rodolfo.  In  the  wife’s  case 
the  affection  has  been  quite  innocent, 
and  has  continued  on  a platonic  basis 
for  some  years.  The  threads  become 
crossed  when  Homodei,  sent  to  spy 
upon  the  governor  by  the  superior  coun- 
cil of  Vence,  begins  to  take  a hand  in 
the  game.  By  feigning  sleep  and  a 
naivete  which  ho  by  no  means  pqs-  , 
sesses  when  in  the  presence  of  the  dif-  , 
ferent  personages  of  the  drama,  he 
contrives  to  get  possession  of  their  se-  i 
erets.  Once  having  this  power,  he  De- 
gins to  act.  i 

“Rodolfo  is  introduced  into  the  palace 
of  the  Podesta.  and  is  placed  in  a per- 
ilous position,  as  well  as  one  compro- 
mising to  Catarina.  Lit  Tisbe,  bythesame 
agency,  is  also  introduced  into  the  pri- 
vate apartment  of  the  governor’s  wife. 
She  has  her  suspicions  aroused,  and 


mis  Catarina  with  having  a lover.' 'I 
><i  scene  between  the  two  women.  La  [ 

,she  and  t’ararln  i.  played  by  Mine, 
ejarah  Bernhardt  and  Mine.  Blanche 
Ouprone,  |s  particularly  thrilling.  Final- 
ly, Angelo  himself  arrives,'  utterly  sur- 
prised at  this  midnight  meeting;  La. 
Tisbe  however,  resolves,  notwithstand- 
ing that  she  has  an  ill-defined  kind  of 
; jealousy  for  the  woman,  to  save  Cata- 
! rina  and  her  lover,  who  has  not  re- 
vealed himself.  The  husband  himself 
eventually  succeeds  in  learning  of  the 
clandestine,  meeting  between  his  wile 
and  the  young  prince.  He  resolves  that 
the  latter  shall  die  by  poison.  Again 
La  Tisbe,  though  now  no  longer  under 
any  doubt  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  man 
who  loves  Catarina,  resolves  to  save,  her 
rival.  She  doctors  the  poison  so  that  it 
becomes  harmless;  it  is  La  Tisbe  her- 
self who  dies,  stabbed  by  the  man  whom 
she  loves,  in  fury  at  the  thought  that 
she  has  been  instrumental  m the i sup- 
posed death  of  Catarina.  La 
noble  in  her  death,  states  the  Plans 
that  she  has  made  for  the  safety  or  the 
lovers  from  the  wrath  of  the  Podesta. 

“It  will  .be  seen  that  the  play  is  full 
of  dramatic  situations.  It  gives  Sarah 
Bernhardt  great  opportunities,  and  she 
once  more  proves  how  superb  js  Mr 
command  of  her  art,  how  eternal  y 
youthful  she  is,  and  how  fascinatingly 
womanly  and  natural.  M.  Desjardins  is 
successful  in  the  title  part.  ^It  is  alto- 
gether a noteworthy  revival. 

LOCAL. 

Maunder’s  cantata,  “From  Olivet  to 
Calvary,"  will  be  performed  by  the  choir 
of  the  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  this  after- 
noon at  4:30.  . 

The  Ondricek  quintet  (Messrs.  Ondn- 
cek,  Fiumara,  Zach,  J.  Keller  and  M. 
Kunze)  and  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza  will 
give  the  10th  Sunday  chamber  concert 
in  Chickering  Hall  on  March  5. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Brown  will  give  a mu- 
sical talk  on  “Parsifal”  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Monday  afternoon,.  March  6,  at  i 
o'  clock 

The  Carolyne  Belcher  string  Quartet 
will  give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  16.  Mr.  ueo- 

hard,  pianist,  will  assist.  

The  programme  of  the  sixth  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet,  on 
Monday  evening,  March  6,  in  Jordan 
Hall,  will  include  Dvorak’s  sextet  op. 
4S;  the  scherzo  from  Cherubini  s quar- 
tet in  D minor.  No.  3;  Beethoven  s 
quartet  in  C major,  op.  59,  No.  3.  Messrs. 
Zach,  viola,  and  Barth,  ’cello,  will  as- 

S1The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conductor,  will  give  its  sec- 
ond concert  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  March  24.  The  programme  will 
include  madrigals  by  Arcadelt,  Pales- 
trina, Dowland,  Morley,  Pearsall;  a mo- 
tet  for  double  chorus  by  Bach;  part 
songs  by  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms; 
cl ’ Indy's  “Sur  la  roe/,”  for  female  cho- 
rus, soprano  and  piano;  part  songs  by 
Grechaninof,  Cui  and  Taneieff. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  ladies  of  the  chorus  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  will  give  an  enter- 
tainment in  aid  of  the  society’s  building 
fund  at  Jordan  Hall,  Monday  (tomor- 
row) evening  at  8 o’clock.  Mrs.  Adeline 
F.  Fitz  will  give  a lecture  on  “Music  in 
Colonial  Times,"  which  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a chorus  of  40  members  of 
tho  Handel  and  Haydn,  who  will  sing 
hymns  and  anthems  representing  the 
music  of  100  years  ago.  The  singers  will 
wear  the  old-time  costumes.  A court 
quadrille,  a dance  o'  the  colonial  period, 
will  be  danced  by  16  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  court  costume.  The  lecture  will 
be  further  illustrated  by  solos  sung  by 
Mrs.  Flora  Provan  Varney. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has 
started  a fund  known  as  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  building  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a home  of  its  own. 
Having  confidence  in  the  long  duration 
of  the  society— it  was  established  m 1815 
— it  desires  a building  of  its  own  where 
it  can  have  a proper  hall  for  its  re- 
hearsals, facilities  for  its  large  musical 
library,  and  rooms  for  the  use  of  its 
officers  and  members.  It  has  entered 
upon  this  enterprise  hoping  for  the  as- 
sistance of  all  lovers  of  music  and  that 
its  many  friends  will  take  a pride  in 
placing  the  society  upon  a strong  finan- 
cial basis.  The  amount  of  the  building 
fund  under  date  of  May  23.  1904.  was 
$4639.80.  Since  that  time  subscriptions 
of  about  $1500  have  been  added  to  the 
fund.  , , 

The  society  furthermore  wishes  to  cel- 
ebrate its  centennial  in  its  own  home, 
and  it  believes  that  its  ambition  will 
find  a ready  response  from  all  those  who 
love  Boston  and  her  art  institutions. 

Tickets  for  the  entertainment  on  Mon- 
day evening  mav  be  obtained  at  Schir- 
ir.er’s  music  store,  at  Jordan  Hall,  and 
through  any  lady  of  the  Handel  andj 
Haydn  Society.  

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  concert  to  be  given  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  March  5,  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the 
series  prepared  by  Conductor  Wilhelm 
Gericke  in  aid  ot  the  pension  fund  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The 
continued  interest  shown  in  the  action 
of  the  players  in  this  great  organization 
looking  to  a provision  for  their  old  age 
is  most  gratifying  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  already  the  subscription  and 
box  office  sale  of  seats  for  the  coming 
concert  has  assured  its  success.  The 
selections  made  by  Conductor  Gericke 
for  this  occasion  are  all  excerpts  from 
the  Wagner  music  dramas  and  include 
the  introduction  to  act  I.  and  the  first 
part  of  act  IH.  of  “Lohengrin,"  the 
entr’actes,  dance  of  apprentices,  proces- 
sion of  mastersingers.  and  homage  to 
Hans  Sachs  from  act  III.  of  "The  Mas- 
I tersingers,”  the  second  part  of  act  I. 
of  “The  Valkyrie,”  and  “The  Ride  of 
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Hall. 
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EUGEN  D’ALBERT. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Mcltzer  writes  con- 
cerning Mr.  D’Albert,  whose  only  piano 
recital  in  Boston  will  be  given  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon: 

“Possibly  had  he  chosen,  like  some  of 
his  fellow-pianists,  to  defy  public  opin- 
ion in  matters  of  dress,  or  to  provoke 
comment  by  wearing  his  hail  in  an  un- 
usual way,  more  would  have  been  writ- 
ten about  him  by  the  sensation  mongers. 
But  he  preferred  to  leave  some  kinds  ot 
notoriety  to  his  less  scrupulous  rivals 
and  to  invite  no  popularity  that  was  not 
founded  on  respect.  He  has  not  regret- 
ted his  discretion. 

“Fame,  in  D’  Albert’s  case,  lias  brought 
fortune  in  its  train,  and  at  40,  after  a 
little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
of  effort,  he  Is  rich,  even  according  to 
mercantile  standards.  It  may  be  be- 
cause he  feels  that  he  has  achieved 
everything  a virtuoso  can  hope  for.  that, 
he  Is  now  anxious  to  retire  from  the 
concert  platform  and  denote  him- 
self, in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
force,  to  composing,  instead  of  in 
terpretir.g  music.  If  he  chooses  to  wit! 
draw,  the  public  may  deplore  his  act,  I 
but  it  may  still  hope  to  get  much  in  the 
way  of  compensation  from  the  master. 
For  though  it  could  not  quite  truthfully 
be  alleged  that  so  far  ids  reputation  as 
a creator  of  musio  has  equalled  his 
great  popularity  as  a pianist,  he  has 
already  given  the  world  eight  interest- 
ing operas,  besides  30  or  40  other  works,  ] 
destined  to  the  concert  room,  ranging  j 
from  his  symphony  in  F major  (com- 
posed just  18  years  ago),  to  concertos, 
and  from  concertos  to  songs. 

“Mme.  Finck-D' Albert  is  his  third 
wife.  Before  her  marriage  she  sang  I 
with  considerable  success  in  the  opera 
houses  of  Germany.  Latterly  she  has 
restricted  her  talent  to  interpreting  her 
husband’s  lieder,  many  of  which  she 
will  sing  at  some  of  the  concerts  ar- 
ranged for  in  this  country  during  the, 
present  tour  of  the  eminent  composer- 
pianist.  The  home  life  of  D’Albert  and 
his  wife  could  hardly  be  described  as 
‘simple,’  in  the  sense  which  a fashion- 
able apostle  of  ‘simplicity’  attaches  to 
the  word,  but  it  is  healthy  and  normal; 
the  life  of  country  gentlefolk  who  are 
wealthy  enough  to  indulge  their  tastes, 
even  when  they  are  luxurious,  free  alike 
from  ostentation  and  from  the  penuri- 
ousness affected  by  some  artists.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  winter  when  not 
travelling  they  make  Berlin  their  head- 
quarters. In  summer  they  transport 
their  lares  and  penates  to  a villa  near 
the  romantic  waters  of  the-  Lugo  Mag- 
gioro,  where  D’Albert  devotes  !most  of 
his  hours  in  turn  to  composing  and  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  thoroughly  whr  e- 
some  passion  for  such  matter-of-.iUA 
sports  as  cycling  and  lawn  tennis.  By 
way  of  a change,  from  time  to  time,  he 
forsakes  music  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  he  has  long  taken  a 
keen  interest.  His  love  of  science  may 
in  a measure  account  for  the  tendency 
of  his  musical  compositions,  which,  as 
he  affirms,  are  expressions  of  ‘artistic 
truth.’  Like  others,  by  the  by,  he 
has  sometimes  found  artistic  truth  less 
easy  to  dispose  of  to  the  managers  than 
inartistic  falsity.  Despite  his  celebrity, 
he  was  unable  to  get  ‘Der  Rubin,’  his 
earliest  opera,  a hearing  on  the  boards 
until  he  had  consented  to  pay  the  Carls- 
ruhe,  management  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction. Fortunately  it  did  not  exceed 
5000  marks.” 

GRAND  OPERA. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  Mr.  Conried  director,  j 
will  give  operatic  performances  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  tor  a week  beginning 
Monday,  March  6. 

The  season  ticket  sale  has  been  riro- 
grossing  for  several  weeks.  It  closed 
last  Thursday  night,  and  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed next  Tuesday  morning  at  9 o'clock 
by  the  sale  of  single  seats,  at  prices 
for  any  performance  (except  those  of 
“Parsifal”)  ranging  from  ?i  for  the 
gallery  to  $5  for  the  orchestra,  orchestra  j 
circle  and  first  and  second  rows  in  bal-  j 
cony.  Second  balcony  tickets  will  sell 
for  $2  each,  and  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  rows  in  the  first  balcony  for 
$3  each.  For  the  “Parsifal’’  perform- 
ances, either  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  the  . 
gallery  tickets  will  be  $2;  second  bal-  I 
cony,  $3.59:  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
rows  of  first  balcony.  $5;  orchestra  cir- 
cle, $7:  orchestra  and  first  and  second  . 
rows  in  first  balcony,  $10. 

Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty,  the  lessee  and 
manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  is  par-  ; 
ticular  to  impress  upon  all  patrons  of 
grand  opera  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  J 
to  protect  their  interests  in  the  purchase 
of  tickets  by  diligently  excluding  specu- 
lators. 

The  repertory  will  include  “Lucia,  I 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Pasll-  ’ 
acci.”  Ponohiolli’si  “La  Gioconda,”  “Les  , 
Huguenots,”  Wagner’s  "Meistersinger,” 
Johann  Strauss’  comic  opera.  “Die  Fie-  | 
dermaus,”  and  the  long  anticipated  New 
York  production  in  German  of  "Parsi-  .. 
fal." 

The  singers  known  to  ihe  Boston  puIF 
lie  are  Mines.  Sembrich.  Nordica,  Walk- 
er, Fernstadt,  Lemon  and  Homer, 
Messrs.  Salezn,  Buigstaller,  Dippel, 
Reiss.  Goritz,  Scotti,  Van  Rooy.  Muehl- 
manu,  Blass,  Journet  and  Pol  Plancon. 
The  newcomers  are  Mme.  Maria  de  Mac-  ’ 
rhi.  Miss  Bella  Alten,  Mr.  Nuibo,  Mr. 
Giraldoni.  Mr.  Parvis,  Mr.  Greder  and 
the  famous  Italian  tenor,  Mr.  Enrico  t 
Caruso.  _ ’ 

The  conductors  will  he  Mr.  Alfred, 
Hertz.  Mr.  Arturo  Vigna  and  Mr,  Xa-  j 
han  Franko.  Mr.  Luigi  Albertieri  will  , 
have  charge  of  the.  ballet;  Mr.  Eugene 
| Castel-Bert  will  be  the  technical  di- 
rector. and  the  productions  generally  I 
will,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  be  as 
complete  as  thus,,  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York. 

PERSONAL. 


Tho  baritone,  Mr.  J-'drVlT"  whoso  por- 

Jftrait  is  published  in  The  Herald  to- 
'* day,  will  take  these  parts  duringr  the 
week  of  ftrand  opera  at  the  Boston 
Theatre:  Monday,  March  6,  Enrico  Ash- 
ton In  “Lucia”;  Wednesday,  March  8 
' Silvio  In  “PagliaccI:”  Mme.  de  Macchl 
will  appear  as  Santuzza  on  Wednesday, 

, March  8.  and  as  Valentine  in  “The 
Huguenots”  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  11.  Mrs.  Louise  Homer  will  ap- 
. pear  as  Lola  on  Wednesday  night,  Laura 
in  "Gioconda”  on  Friday  night,  and 
Magdalene  on  Saturday  evening. 

> Miss  Maria  de  Macchi,  who  will  sing 
I here  for  the  first  time,  In  “Cavalleria 
I Rustfcana”  and  “The  Huguenots,” 
V maila  her  debut  at  Brescia  in  “Gio- 
tconda.”  Since  then  she  has  sung  In 
I Lisbon,  Madrid,  Barcelona  and  Moscow. 
I She  lias  also  been  the  prim  i donna  at 
1 the  Verdi  festivals  In  Berlin  and  Prague. 
J Taurine  Parvis  studied  law  and  was  a 
I barrister  before  he  made  his  debut  on 
l the  operatic  stage. 

! Miss  Edith  Castle  of  Boston  lias  been 
invited  to  be  the  contralto  of  the  Pied- 
, mont  Church,  Worcester,  for  the  next 

• choir  year. 

Mascagni  conducted  the  Lamnunux 

* concerts  in  Paris.  Jan.  22.  29.  He  '".is 
praised  highly  for  his  readins:  or  Tsi  1 l- 
kmvskv's  “Pathetic"  symphony,  tin- 
“Tannhaeuser"  overture,  and  Berlioz's 
“Roman  Carnival.”  His  leading  of 

i Brahms’  symphony,  No.  2,  is  described 
us  Ineffective.' and  the  performance  of 
Kleces  by  Beethoven  and  others  as  “ex- 
travagant.” Two  excerpts  from  a suite 


and  too "TUwSTaV  m char  2etei',  and 

leads  us  to  hope  the  Longy  Club 
Introduce  the  work  here  next  season. 

The  Joachim  quartet  will  play  in 
Rome  next  month  In  concerts  on  five 
successive  days,  and  piay  all  Beetho- 
ven's quartets  except  the  B flat  fugue, 
op  133.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  Roman  fortitude. 

Salnt-Saens’  concert  pie;ce  for  horn, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  op.  94, 
has  lust  been  published  by  Durand 
Bon,  Paris. 


SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 


Ninth  of  Series  Given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Quartet  with  Great 
Success. 


MOZART  AND  STRAUSS. 

The  concert  (Curtius  Concert  Club, 
London.  Jan.  14)  opened  with  a per- 
formance of  Mozart’s  Jupltei  sym- 
phony; this  consummate  work  of  art  is 
nearly  always  in  these  days  despoiled  of 
half  Its  beauty  by  being  played  by  an 
orchestra  very  much  too  large  for  Mo- 
zart's purposes.  Of  course  he  lived  for 
his  own  dav,  and  he  composed  for  the 
■orchestras  of  his  own  da.y.  Sueh  a. 
“mighty  monster  as  the  Albert  Hall 
bund  or  the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra,  or 
the  festival  lsinds.  could  obviously  never 
have  appealed  to  the  artists  of  that 
time—  we*  suspect  for  the  very  obvious 
. u...  iii ’w  ohine'  to  make  their 


The  ninth  Sunday  Chamber  concert 
occurred  yesterday  afternoon  at  Chick- 
erlng  Hall.  The  Boston  Symphony 
quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Roth.  Ferir  and  | 
Krasselt)  played,  a quartet  in  E flat  by  1 
Dlttendorf,  Beethoven’s  Trio,  "Sere- 
nade" in  D major,  movements  from  a 
quartet  by  Cherubini,  and  movements 
from  Tschaikowsky’s  quartets  In  D ma- 
jor and  F major.  There  was,  as  usual, 
a large  audience. 

The  performance  was  admirable — as  a 
performance  nothing  more  could  have 
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In  B minor  hv  Caetani  did  not  please 

they  are  characterized  by  Ju  f"  ‘ "itten 

programme.  For  this  delicate ' attenM?" 
the  deserves  at  least  a J- ’vaSefli  a 
> Th.'  end  of  a tenor.  Luis  hRelv  at 
■ once  celebrated  tenor,  died  A'}®15 ’ ‘ - 

Milan,  in.  the  Verdi  Asylum  -He  Mg. 


Milan,  in  the  verai  t o Qo»ia 

in  many  cities  with  success-J.  Ba  Seal 
Milan,  in  "La  Sonnambula  J1873. 


... jinaniuuia  .v;. 

or 

Verona.  He  was  bom  In  1838-  violin 

Drnfc&otS0Annt?r\uckner  by  Rudolf 
Mueller*  of  The 

tiqua  ian  and  historian,  died  recent 

T"mSL,%aVaet?^o?VuHicS^^. 

■ a edited  Jts  organ.  Monthly  Pamphlets 
t0Itthis  Hsafd°nth°at  MM^ngnia  called  on] 
Sardou  In  Paris.  n«t  1 ^ flV3t  to 

quest.  Sardoii _ said  he  R“  stic.uiil-  in 
applaud  Cavalleria  thc  i>.,rls 

, France.  V e now  quoi  n Gaz(.tte: 

“\rtreaPc0e"rtlta  point “the  dramatist  »aM: 
■How  would  it  be  i'W'jr^'  to  th« 
old,  should  work  togeth  • nitP  nl>- 
ardor  of  your  youth  I s’[1.^frelV "'wh.it 

hmg  experience  ^ the  theMre^  hfin. 

do  you  say?  1 snaii  1 J 


reason  that  in ''wishing  to  make  their 
effects  tliey  did  not  think  to  make  it 
essential  to  multiply  sound  indefinitely. 
The  result  was  that  the  beautiful  or- 
chestration of  this  symphony  was  dis- 
tinguished in  each  of  its  separate  parts 
on  Saturday,  and  the  interpretation, 
conseauently,  made  somothinj  which 
was  almost  new ; the  brilliant  little  pas- 
sages, for  example,  for  the  flutes  floated 
down  into  the  general  composition  like 
little  separate  showers  or  g dd;  the 
whole  of  the  wood-wind,  in  ct,  was 
given  precisely  its  right  pro  ortion  of 
significance:  and  at  the  close  one  really 
felt  that,  allowing  for  sorm  perfectly 
unavoidable  details,  we  had  heard  such 
'i  performance  as  Mozart  himself  would 
have  ‘.eon  delighted  to  hear.  Of  course 
the  cxneriment*  has  been  tried  before, 
especial Iv  in  the  operas  of  this  com- 
noser  The  musician  whom  ignorant 
people  regard  as  standing  poles  asunder 
from  Mozart— we  mean,  of  course,  Rich- 
ard Strauss— has,  in  our  experience,  con- 
ducted with  a Mozart  orchestra  as  fine 
a series  of  Mozart's  operatic  works  as 
one  could  desire  to  hear.  The  point,  of 
course  is  obvious.  Mozart  wrote  within 
a certain  circle;  being  a perfect  artist, 
this  circle  was  made  perfect  by  him. 
Later  composers,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages if  so  they  can  be  called,  of  in- 
creased audacity  In  the  way  of  straining 
music  to  the  more,  difficult  issue,  have 
done  no  more  than  Mozart,  although 
I thev  have  satisfied  the  complex  feelings 
■ of  our  time.  It  is  here  that  Strauss  and 
Mozart  touch  hands,  because  the  mod- 
ern man  has  taught  Mozart  to  the  pub- 
lic and  has  also  realized  himself  foi  the 
same  public.  To  sum  up.  the  symphony 
was  delightful  to  hear  under  just  these 
circumstances.  A little  hall,  a great 
symphony,  but.  by  the  art  of  a veritable 
musical  alchemist,  brought  within  the 
bounds  of  small  spaces,  excellent  play- 
ers a most  intelligent  conductor— here 
was  indeed  a place  of  musical  peace  and 
a touchstone  of  musical  beauty  beyond 
compare. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


been  desired.  The  individual  tone  of 
each  player,  the  beautifully  blended  and 
smooth  ensemble,  the  concentration  of 
emotional  appeal,  made  the  playing  of 
the  quartet  a delight.  There  were  in 
the  audience,  however,  radicals  who 
would  have  welcomed  more  of  the  mod- 
ern music.  Everything  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  In  Itself  pleasure-giving; 
but  grouped  together  there  was  too 
little  variety.  After  the  sweetly  tuneful 
quartet  bv  Dlttendorf,  Beethoven’s 
beautiful,  but  overlong,  serenade,  and 
the  gentle  pleasantry  of  Cherubini,  the 
music  by  Tsehaikowsky  was  like  a bath 
or  the  awakening  to  activity  after  a 
dreamless  sleep.  Even  then  the 
“andante  rantabile”  from  the  F major 
quartet  might  well  have  given  place  to 
some  other  of  Tschaikowsky’s  works— 
the  hearer  craved  a passionate  recall! 
This  movement,  however,  is  wondefully 
moving,  and  it  made  sufficient  impres- 
sion, receiving  more  applause  than  any- 
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ming  else  on  the  programme, 
exquisitely  played.  , . , . 

At  the  next  concert  the  Ondricek  Quin- 
tet  and  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gorgoza  will  be 
heard. 


allying  proverb,  tie  advised  a lover  to 

observe  his  sweetheart  at  tho  table,  to 
see  her  at  work  on  a mutton  chop  or  a 
hit  of  bread  and  cheese.  His  words  are 
so  curio-us  that  they  deserve  quotation: 

“She  may,  and  must,  suffer  the  slice 
to  linger  on  the  plate,  and  must  make 
the  supply  slow,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
time;  but  when  she  does  bite,  she  can- 
not well  disguise  what  nature  has 
taught  her  to  do,  and  you  may  bo  as- 
sured that  if  her  jaws  move  in  slow 
time,  and  if  she  rather  squeeze  than 
bite  the  food;  if  she  so  deal  with  it 
as  to  leave  you  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  mean  finally  to  admit  or  reject  it; 
if  she  deal  with  it  thus,  set  her  down  as 
being,  in  her  very  nature,  incorrigibly 
lazy.”  Cobbett  practised,  his  preach- 
ment; he  boasted  that  on  an  average 
he  had  not  during  his  life  spent  more  | 
than  35  minutes  a day  at  table,  includ- 
ing all  the  meals  of  the  day. 

It  was  once  thought  that  foftnal 
ccurse  dinners,  .leisurely  eaten,  with 
long  waits  between  the  courses,  were 
injurious  to  the  digestion,  hut  certain 
’ modern  diatetics  advise  such  pro- 
longed and  constantly  interrupted  eat- 
ing, especially  to  dyspeptics.  Who 
knows  but  they  may  soon  swing  to  the 
other  extreme  and  recommend  bolting? 

For  medical  trea  tment  today,  as  in  the 
period  of  learned  Arabian  leeches,  is  jpeeli 

not  only  largely  empirical;  it  shifts  like  ' 

a weathercock  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, and  is  full  of  delightfully  iron- 
ical surprises. 
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rama  a sensation.  >,00 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  V.  arren,  who  ha* 

I bad  charge  of  the  cbom  of  bt  Bart  hoi 

J omew’--  Church.  New  York,  for  neau 
20  years,  who  has  made  that  cTuren 
• famous  for  the  character  of  llf 
, 'has  resigned  his  position  and  ni 
resignation  has  been  accepted. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
"L’Arleslenne.”  with  Bizet’s  music, 
was  given  lately  for  the  500th  time  m 
Paris.  The  first  performance  was  Oct. 

1,  1872,  at  the  Vaudeville.  The  orchestia 
was  a small  one.  Bizet’s  music  was  first 
made  famous  by  his  arrangement  of  a 
concert  suite  for  Colonne’s  orchestra, 
and  this  version  has  been  given  at  the 
Odeon  since  the  addition  of  Daudet  9 
play  to  the  repertory  of  that  theatre  m 
May,  1885.  The  second  suite  was  ai- 
rang'ed  by  Gulraud  from  Bizet's  music 
after  the  composer’s  death.  Daudi  t s 
play  was  produced  without  success  .m 
"The  Woman  of  Arles"  at  the  Bron<  - 
way  Theatre,  New  York,  March 
with  Agnes  Booth  ns  Rose  Mamal,  and. 
Seldl  led  the  orchestra.  An  opera. 
“L’Arleslana."  founded  on  Daudet  a 
Dlav  music  by  Cllea.  was  produced  at 
Milan  in  1897.  with  Caruso  as  the  teno 
f and  Minnie  Tracey  was  one  of  tue 

it  eifbsen's  “Fest  auf  Solhaug."  with. 

I music  by  Hugo  Wolf.  h:tiararlsrul w " 
I formed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruh 
Hi  Organists  may  be  Interested  in  an  .v 
I organ  sonata  In  C major  St.  Paul.  * 

! Character  Picture.  by  Max  Gulbm.. 
rfubUshed  by  Leuckart#  Lclps  • ..  . 

P Heinrich  Zoellner’s  overture  “L  nder 
‘ flip.  Star;  and  Stripes,  was  pn 
firmed  at  a Phllharmoni  c°ncert  T • 
oL  Tjn  I'se  is  made  of  nation.!  i 

' n elodies.  and  the  work  is  dedicated  to 
President  Roosevelt.  f 

An  octet  (op 


bas 


llano,  violin,  vioia.  cm w.  ■ 

bassoon  and  horn.  ^a3R^','^rmp 'It  dn 
the  first  time  lately  In  Berlin.  Certain 
movements  were  warmly  applauded  by 
the  iiidieiict  but  the  critics  found  tl.<- 
n'cee  not  in  sound  chamber  music  style 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY — Cbi'kering  Hall.  3:30  U 
curuinv  f’h'imber  concert.  Tbe  tsoston  iu  , 
phSnf  string1  quartet.  Dlttendorf.  quartet 
hr  K flat  major;  DMthovens  serenade  In  D 
major,  op.  b:  schorzo  irom  ChemWni  b nuar 
tet  in  I)  minor.  No  3:  Tsehaikowsky  s an 
danto f from  quartet,  op.  11,  and  allegro 
glnsto  from  quartet,  op.  22. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hail,  3 P.  NI.  Secoud  of 
Miss  Julia  Terry’s  Chamber  concerts.  The 
Olive  Mead  suing  quartet  and  Mr.  1 raucls 
Itogers.  barltoue.  „ , , 

Jordan  Hall.  8 F.  M.  Entertainment  in 
aid  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  feocetys 
building  fund.  Lecture  on  music  in  colonial 
times  by  Mrs.  Adeline  F.  Fitz.  illustrated  by 
solo,  suDg  by  Mrs.  Flora  1 rovan  1 arney, 
goprano,  and  choruses 

TUESDAY—  Steiuert  Hall.  3 T.  M.  Postponed 
piano  recital  by  Mr.  Felix  Fox.  Chopins 
sonata  In  I!  minor.  H.  F.  Gilberts  AVer- 
luine  Mood,”  serenade  levantine . b>  Alpher- 
akv  impromptu  by  Gabriel  Faure.  Itosen- 
thal’s  variations  on  an  original  theme,  aa 
adagio  of  Bach  transcribed  by  Philipp.  Whs- 
Led  liv  Widor,  Chabrier’s  Bourree  Fantasque. 
Chlekerlug  Hall,  8 P.  M.  \erdi  Orchestral 
. Club  Mr.  John  V.  Flock  ton.  conductor.  Over- 
ture'.to  “ Count  of  Essex.”  Mercndantc:  se- 
lections from  " Maritime.”  excerpts  from 
Gounod’s  “Faust”  ballet,  ltolllnson  s Hunt- 
ing of  the  Snark,”  overture  to  Jhe  Bo- 
hemian Girl.”  Pierne’s  "Match  of  Guardian 
Angel”  and  Afterni  s “Mandolinlta  for 
strings,  selections  from  “Babes  in  royland, 
ltolliuson's  march,  “Jnblloso.  Miss  Hilda 
Swartz  soprano,  will  sing  an  aria  from 
"Ilerodiado”  and  two  songs. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Only 
Plano  recital  by  Mr.  Eugen  d’ Albert.  Bee- 
thoven sonata  appassionato,  op.  07.  Rondo 
op.  0 No.  2.  Hondo  a caprieclo.  op.  120; 
Schubert’s  impromptus,  op.  90.  No.  3;  op. 

14"  No  1 Schumann’s  Carneval;  Chopin’s 
nocturne,  op  9.  No.  3:  Ballade,  op.  47; 
d' Albert's  scherzo,  op.  16;  Liszt  s scherzo 
and  march. 

Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Third  and  last  con- 
cert of  the  Hoffmann  quartet:  String  quartet 
In  D major  by  Gustav  Strobe  (MS.  tirst  time'; 
quartet  V cement  in  O minor.  Sebuliert  pos. 
thuraouA;  Goldmark h piano  quintet  in  B flat 
major,  op.  30  (Mr.  I’oralMb  pianist). 

Jordan  Hail.  8 P.  M.  Third  concert  of  the 
Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  conductor. 
THURSDAY  Jordan  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  First 
Dlann  recital  by  Mr.  Ernest  Sehelllng. 

Potter  Hall  s I\  M.  Third  and  last  con- 
rert  of  the  1/mgy  Club:  Pastorale,  Jean 

Tlurc*  Schumann’s  “Fairy  Tales."  for  clari- 
net. viola  piano-  Mozart's  concerto  in  O 
nnior  for  flute  and  han;:  Gonvy's  octet  In  E 
flat  major  Mr.  l’erlr.  viola;  Mr.  I'.roote, 
tlutc,  and  Mr  Schueekcr.  harp,  will  assist. 

; Friday — Svmp  ny  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Seven- 
I teenth  Puiilic  Rehearsal  of  tbe  Boston  Sym- 
Sony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  coridiwtor: 
Rrethoven’s  overture.  “Ignore,  No.  3,  llacn- 
Bachrich  Prelude.  Adagio  and  Gavotte: 
Beethoven’s  “Erolca"  Symphony.  The  solo- 
ist will  i>e  announced. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  2:1:0  P.  M.  Fifth 
Vi  lin  recital  bv  Mr.  Fritz  Ivrelsler.  I he  pro- 
gramme will  include  Bach’s  concerto  In  A 
minor  Beethoven’s  Romance  In  F major. 
Joachim’s  Variations  In  E minor,  scbmnaun  s 
•Garten  Melodic."  an  allegro  from  Tar- 
ttnl’s  Sonsta  in  G minor.  Rameau’s  Tambour- 
lne  Porporo’s  Mennet.  air  bv  Goldmark,  j 
wtenawskl's  Caprice  Tarcntcllc  and  ^"-ir- 

Z'TSvmi*Imy1Hnil  8 P.  M.  Sc'  cntcenfh  con-  ( 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  1 ro 
cert  or  L*F — Friday  afternoon. 


IN  HASTE. 

The  New  York  Telegram  insists  that 
the  girl  of  today  is  inclined  to  eat  too 
fast;  that  she  shovels  her  food  in,  that 
she,  in  other  words,  stokes.  The  writer 
raints  a horrid  picture  of  maidens  and 
matrons  gobbling  at  table  with  soup 
trickling  down  the  chin,  with  solids  ad 
hering  below  or  on  a side  of  the  mouth. 
“Daintiness  in  eating  is  positively  es- 
sential, and  if  circumstances  are  such 
that  one  must  swallow  one’s  food  rap- 
idly let  the  mouthfuls  be  small.’ 

There  are  men  who  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  seeing  any  woman  eat, 
no  matter  how  daintily  and  delicately. 
Byron's  fastidiousness  in  this  respect  is 
well  known,  but  the  oriental  women, 
whom  he  admired  warmly,  are  hearty 
eaters.  Zayu  al  Mawasif,  m the  ‘ Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a Night,”  partook  of 
meat  and  drink  before  she  concerned 
herself  with,  the  fate  of  her  lover, 
Masrur,  and  Burton  annotated  the  in- 
cident: “A  neat  and  characteristic 

touch-  the  wilful  beauty  cats  and 
drinks  before  she  thinks  of  her  lover, 
i Alas  foT  Masrur  married!”  But  these 
oriental  beauties  are  most  particular 
in  their  manner  of  eating.  Tliey  know 
by  heart  the  traditional  canons  of  table 
manners,  as  enumerated  by  the  sur- 
prising slave  girl,  Tawaddud,  when  she 
was  examined  at  a wellmgh  inter- 
minable length  concerning  her  knowl- 
edge in  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  Now  the  tra- 
ditional canons  are  these:  Tne  Bis- 

mallah  (“in  the  name  of  Allah  ) and 
washing  both  hands;  sitting  on  the 
left  of  the  hinder  part;  eating  with 
three  fingers  and  eating  of  that  which 
hath  been  only  masticated.  And  good 
manners  consist  in  taking  small  mouth- 
fuls and  looking  little  at  one  s table 
companion.  Bolting  one’s  food  is  to  the 
Arabians  a sign  of  boorishness.  So  we 
find  Chaucer  singiug  the  praise  of  the 
woman  dainty  at  tanle. 

Or  turn  back  to  Ecdesiasticus:  Eat 

modestly  that  which  is  set  before  thee, 
and  devour  not,  lest  thou  be  hated 
When  thou  sittest  amongst  many,  reach 
not  thine  hand  out  first  of  all.  How 
little  is  sufficient  for  man  well  taught. 

There  have  been  writers  who  com- 
plained bitterly  of  time  wasted  at 
table  In  one  of  Charles  Reade  s early 
novels  there  is  a violent  protest  against 
long-drawn-out  course  dinners,  whereas 
even  the  chief  meal,  according  ^ 
Reade,  should  be  consumed  in  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  TVill- 
iam  Cobbett  also  inveighed  against 
such  dallying,  and  quoted  -with  ap- 
proval the  proverb:  “Quick  at  mea  s, 
quick  at  work,”  which  is  to  our  mind 
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A BAKER’S  DOZEN. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  revived  Victor 
Hugo's  “Angelo,"  a drama  of  mysteri- 
oiis°doors,  poison,  daggers  and  thought- 
fully provided  coffins,  early  this  month, 
and  the  revival  recalled  to  Frenchmen 
the  queer  story  eonnected  with  the  first 
revival  in  1850,  the  story  of  a dinner  at 
Hugo’s  house.  There  were  present  the 
host  and  hostess  and  two  of  their  sons, 
Rachel,  the  Tisbe— she  played  the  part 
here  in  Boston,  by  the  way— her  sister, 
Rebecca;  Miss  Brney,  a playactress. 
known  in  private  life-if.  private  life 
were  then  possible  in  P aristas  Mrs. 
Arsene  Houssaye;  Mrs.  Emile  de  Girar- 
din,  Pradier,  the  sculptor;  d Orsay, 
prince  of  dandies  and  the  dear  friend 
of  Lady  Blessihgton ; Gerard  do  Ner- 
val, whose  name  was  Labrunic;  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  a young  man  named 
Perree— who  was  conspicuous  above  all 
—he  . was  the  thirteenth  at  table 
llaehel  u-as  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
and  disquieted. 

A year  later  the  four  Hugos  were  in 
exile.  Pradier  died  of  apoplexy,  anc 
d’Orsay  of  meningitis  in  1852.  Younp 
Perree  gave  up  dining  forever  in  1853 
Rebecca  fnrewclled  her  sister  and  tin 
world  in  1854,  and  Mrs.  Houssaye- 
scarcely  28  years  old— said  the  las 
good-by.  Mrs.  de  Girardin  died  ii 
1855,  and  in  January  of  that  year  Ge- 
rard'de  Nerval  hanged  bimself  wher 
now  is  the  prompter’s  box  at  the  Sara! 
Bernhardt  Theatre.  De  Musset  die< 
in  1857  and  Rachel  in  1858;  but  befor 
her  death  she  wrote,  “Laugh,  then,  an 
mock,  if  you  please,  at  number  thi 
teen.” 

Yet  there  are  flippant  persons  w 
mock- the  superstition.  There  is,  I 
Karl  Blind,  for  example,  who  told  late 
in  London  a personal  experience.  A gu> 
failed  to  appear  at  a dinner  and  th 
teen  were  to  sit  down  ; two  of  the  worn 
insisted  on  withdrawing,  hut  the  g 
] ant  Blind,  who  is  nearly  80  years  c 
wrote  “13”  on  a slip  of'  paper  £ 
pinned  it  to  his  coat,  saying:  “If  f 

one  is  to  die  now  within  a year.  I h; 
marked  myself  for  the  sacrifice.”  A 
of  course,  nobody  did  die  within 
year.  Nobody  ever  does  die  in  s' 
reassuring  stories.  But  Dr.  Blind 
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recklessly  brave:  he  spills  salt  anrMi 


fers  to  walk  under  a ladder  rather 
to  go  out  of  his  way.  i 

The  ancients  favored  odd  numb  I , .h 


and  yet  thirteen  has  for  centu  I 
been  considered  unlucky,  perhaps  f I 
thought  of  the  Paschal  supper, 
have  read  an  ingenious  explanat  I 
That  the  idea  of  one  of  the  thiril 
dying  within  the  twelvemonth  air 
ward  is  founded  on  the  calculation 
insurance  offices,  which  presume  a I 
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it  of  tlii r tin'll  persons  token  indiscrimi- 
ttely  one  will  die  within  n year, 
tore  is  only  one  objection  to  this  beau- 
Eul  theory,’ and  it  is  this:  The  belief 
much  older  than  any  system  of  life 
surance.  There  is  no  need  of  going 
ck  to  the  dark  ages.  In  the  merry 
id  godless  days  of  Charles  II.  there 
as  a “fond  couceit”  that  when  there 
ere  thirteen  at  table  one  of  them 
ust  soon  die.  Did  not  Lady  Ossory 
o of  fright  in  1684  because  she  was 
e of  thirteen  (it  meat?  There  are 
mdreds,  we  may  say  thousands,  of 
tional  and  sensible  men  and  women 
ho  respect  the  superstition: 

O never  sit  down  at  the  table 
When  the  number  Is  thirteen; 

And  lest  "-itches  be  there. 

Put  salt  in  your  beer, 

And  scrape  your  platter  clean. 

The  existence  of  Thirteen  clubs  shows 
ie  force  of  the  superstition ; such 
ubs  might  be  said  to  prove  the  sound- 
ifes  of  the  fear,  for  the,  clubs  are  found- 
in  sheer  bravado,  as  a child  swag- 
rs  and  stamps  up  the  stairs  to  the] 
rk  room  which  he  knows  is  peopled 
ith  strange  shapes ; he  stamps  to 
ighten  them  avVay.  Such  a dinner  is, 
use  the  words  of  a student  of  folk 
re,  “a  very  eloquent  and  convincing 
ece  of  evidence  that  so-called  civiliza- 
>n,  enlightenment,  culture  and  all  the 
st  of  it  have  not  even  yet  eradicated 
e feeling  which  has  existed  in  man’s 
east  from  the  remotest  antiquity— 
at  there  is  a power,  an  influence,  a 
mething  passing  from  certain  persons 
others  which,  though  unseen,  unfelt, 
imeasured  and  incapable  of  explan- 
ion,  at  least  is  dreaded  by  many,  and 
Thaps  most  by  some  of  those  who 
off  loudest  and  outwardly  defy  it  most 
tentatiously.” 

We  sympathize  rather  with  the  vis- 
ir  in  Rome  who  took  off  his  hat  to 
e statue  of  Jupiter,  for,  as  he  said, 
ere’s  no  knowing  -but  that  the  exiled 
(i(  lity  may  some  day  come  back  into 
uqj  iwer.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  Gol- 
nda,  not  even  for  that  of  the  Rocke- 
llers,  would  we  set  sail  for  an  ocean 
iyage  on  Friday,  and  we  should  pre- 
r some  other  day  for  a pleasure  trip 
Maehias  or  Montpelier.  Until  we 
e we  shall  strive  to  see  the  new  moon 
er  the  right  shoulder.  Nor  would 
oup  and : fish  and  a’  hot  .'jint  and 
■owsis  and  .wines  of  rare  and  costly 
ntige,  ices  and  f roots  from  Green- 
nd’s  icy  mountains  and  Injy’s  coral' 
rands”  persuade  us  to  sit  down  at 
ble  with  twelve  other  possible  vic- 
atll  ms- 

Why  flout  the  crystallized  experi- 
- ice  and  wisdom  of  the  ages?  Mon- 
tigne.  the  courtier,  the  world-man,  the 
■ hilosopher,  the  devout  sceptic,  found 
.,-j,  o human  fancy  wholly  frivolous  or 
junior  wholly  extravagant:  “Where 

ne  scale  of  the  balance  is  altogether 
rnpty,  I let  the  other  waver  to  and  fro, 
nder  an  old  wife’s  dreams.  And,  me- 
meth,  I may  well  be  excused  if  I 
pjather  accept  an  odd  number  than  an 
,-  ,jl  ven,  Thursday  in  respect  of  Friday ; 
: I had  rather  make  a twelfth  or  four- 
eenth  at  a table  than  a thirteenth ; 
E when  I am  travelling  I would  rather 
ee  a hare  coasting  than  crossing  my 
ray ; and  rather  reach  my  left  than 
ly  right  foot  to  be  shod.  All  such  fond 
01  j onceits,  naw  in  credit  about  us,  de- 
erve  at  least  to  be  listened  unto.” 


iCantabile  for  strings  op.' 11.  TseTiaiKow 
bky,  and  “The  Mill”  for  strings,  Raff. 
[Mr.  Rogers  sang  Schubert's  “Aufen- 
thalt,”  “Ihr  Ellil.”  “FruehUngsglaube.” 
Schumann’s  “Der  arme  Peter,”  and  "An 
der  Sonncnscheln.”  Liszt’s  “O  lieb',  O 
Ueb,"  Luckstone’s  “Come  Home,  Be- 
loved,” Goring  Thomas’  "Le  Balser,” 
Cowen.  “Border  Ballad.”  Mr.  Alfred 
,de  Vote  was  the  accompanist.  There 
'was  a fair  sized  and  applausive  audi- 
ence. 

This  concert  was  of  an  amiable  and 
pleasant  rather  than  stimulating  nature. 
The  young  ladles  played  the  Terzetto- 
in  a smooth  and  euphonious  manner, 
and  Coleridge-Taylor’s  gypsies,  as  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Meadi,  were  a highly  re- 
spectable and  restful  folk.  Mr.  Rogers’ 
songs  were  for  the  most  part  gently 
melancholy  or  tranquillizing,  and  even 
the  woes  of  poor  Peter  gave  little  occa- 
sion for  any  feeling  of  acute  distress 
in  the  breast  of  the  most  sensitive  hear- 
er. It  may  again  be  said  that  the  con- 
cert was  pleasant,  and  that  the  per- 
formance of  both  players  and  singer 
was  well  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

The  third  concert  will  be  given  on 
Monday,  March  13,  when  Miss  Beatrice 
Herford  will  give  original  monologues; 
Mrs.  Langdon  Frothingham,  pianist, 
will  play,  and  Mr.  William  Kittredge, 
tenor,  will  sing.  Miss  Laura  Hawkins 
will  be  the  accompanist. 

HANDEL  ANDHAYDN  LECTURE 

“Music  in  Colonial  Times”  by  Mrs. 

Adeline  F.  Fitz,  Under  Auspices 
of  Ladies  of  the  Chorus. 


There  was  an  entertainment  last  even- 
ing in  Jordan  Hall  given  by  the  ladies 

of  the  chorus  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  building 
fund.  The  programme  consisted  of  a 
lecture,  delivered  by  Mrs.  Adeline  F. 
Fitz,  on  “Music  in  Colonial  Times,”  and 
illustrated  in  various  ways  by  members 
of  the  society.  A chorus  of  40  men  and 
women  sang  early  hymns  and  anthems, 
there  were  solo  piano  numbers,  a “court 
quadrille,”  danced  by  eight  couples,  and 
a number  of  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Hartmann,  who,  at  a few  hours’ 
notice,  took  the  place  of  Mrs.  Flora 
Provan  Varney,  announced  to  appear, 
but  withheld  by  an  accident.  All  the 
singers  and  dancers  were  in  costumes 
of  the  period. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  funds  for  a building 
of  its  own,  ihat  its  work,  its  library, 
and  its  traditions  may  have  a home  fit- 
ting the  long  and  honorable  record  of 
the  organization  and  its  valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  musical  development  of 
Boston  for  almost  100  years.  As  was 
stated  in  the  programme,  the  centen- 
nial of  the  society  is  approaching,  and 
it  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  pro- 
jected building  may  be  ready  for  the 
celebration  of  this  important  anniver- 
sary. The  ambition  is  a laudable  one, 
and  should  receive  the  support  of  all 
those  interested  in  Boston’s  musical 


TTfni.  and  be  wished  an  American  1o 

have  it— I priced  it— it  cost  only  $700, 
and  that  hardwood  tray  you  bought  in 
Cambridge  for  $5  is  just  as  serviceable 
as  the  salver  would  be— well,  that  set 
or  ally  other  set  should  be  described  as 
a fen  table  equipage.  There  was  the 
breakfast  equipage,  there  was  the  tea 
equipage,  there  was  the  toilet  equipage 
and  there  was  even  the  sick  equipage. 

I remember  reading  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood’s  novels  of  a ‘convenient  and 
genteel’  lea  equipage.  IIow  much  more 
satisfactory  a word  than  ‘service’!  But 
to  go  back  to  ‘break.’ 

“You  said  ‘break  off  tlie  leg.’  Uncon- 
sciously you  returned  to  an  old  usage. 
There  was  once  a fine  discrimination  in 
synonyms  for  ‘carve.’  Only  an  igno- 
rant or  ill-bred  woman  would  say  : ‘Help 
me  to  some  chicken’  or  hen.  A woman 
of  accomplishments  would  suit  the  verb 
to  the  thing  carved:  thus  she  would  ask 
me  to  break  a goose,  push  a chicken, 
spoil  a hen Mrs.  Johnson  inter- 
rupted: “It’s  not  necessary  for  me  to 

say  ‘spoil  a hen’ — you  are  doing  it  now.” 
Mr.  Johnson  grew  red:  “As  I was  spy- 
ing, she  would  ask  me  to  spoil  a hen, 
sauce  a cap, on.  mince  a plover.  I re- 
member I made  a list  of  those  verbs 
not  long  ago,  and  I think  I have  it 
here.”  He  took  out  a wad  of  papers 
and  bills  from  an  inside  pocket.  “By 
the  way,”  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  “I  see  a 
gas  bill  there;  how  much  is  it?”  “More 
than  it  was  a month  ago,  and  we  were 
not  so  much  at  home  evenings.  This 
is  the  well  known  paradox  of  gas:  The 
less  you  burn  the  more  you  have  to 
pay.  Oh,  here  is  the  list.  Yrou  spoil  a 
hen”— Mrs.  Johnson  smiled — “you  lift 
a swan,  rear  a goose,  fract  a chicken, 
unbrace  a mallard,  unlace  a hare,  dis- 
member a heron,  disfigure  a peacock, 
display  a crane,  untach  a curlew,  un- 
join a bittern,  allay  a pheasant,  wing  a 
quail  or  partridge,  thigh  a pigeon  or 
woodcock,  break  a hare,  border  a pasty. 
H— m,  I don’t  understand  this.  The 
princess  says  in  ‘Love’s  Labour’s  Lost’: 
‘Boyet,  you  can  carve;  break  up  this 
^apon.’  The  list  says  you  break  a hare, 
and  I’ve  read  somewhere  that  you 
break  a goose.  This  is  contradictory.” 
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progress  and  traditions.  The  society  is 

doing  much  by  its  own  efforts;  last  . 

evening's  performance  was  one  of  vari-  And  Mr.  Johnson  was  at  once  gloomy. 

?ect  may\e^c^ievedU  1S  h°Ped  th6' °b"  Mrs-  Johnson  sighed:  “Herkimer,/ 

Mrs.  Fitz  was  introduced  by  Mr.  you  are  not  handy,  you  know.  You  arei 

SXfwhb  m“ an’ Tntrodilctorybcomli  inclined  to  disfigure  beef  or  mutton-  a1 
ment  upon  the  record  and  aims  of  the  a skilful  carver  used  to  disfigure  a| 
Handel  ana  Havdo  Sncietv  Mrs  Pit*  an(j  j have  seen  you  lift  and! 

throw  a duck  without  really  meaning | 
to  do  it.  I think  after  this  I’ll  attend  | 
to  the  carving.  I’ll  tell  Psyche  to  put 
the  meat  here  before  me.  I am  sure  it 
will  be  a relief  to  you.” 

Mr.  Johnson  again  became  liistori- 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Mrs.  Fitz 
spoke  of  the  nature  of  the  music  in 
America  100  years  ago.  contrasting  the 
northern  and  southern  colonies,  the 
strictly  church  music,  and  the  dance 
tunes  in  vogue  among  the  gentry  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  quadrille 
was  designed  to  represent  the  latter;  it 
was  accompanied  by  spinet,  ’cello  and 
violin,  played  by  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Law- 

ton,  Mrs.  Ernest  Buffington  and  Miss , . .... 

Ethel  Sparks.  This  dance  was  the  chief  cally  sociological:  "In  days  of  chivalry 
feature  of  the  performance.  The  choir  ‘ mnn  of  1)0ble  birth  was  expected 
singing,  however,  was  one  of  its  best1  a ^ omau  01  UOUK-  ullul.  ’ . . 

features,  and  the  clever  leadership  of  to  carve.  Is  it  not  Froissart,  or  is  it 

Mr.  Odell  created  genuine  amusement.  I , ” ATrs  Tohnsnn 

Everything  had  be?n  planned  and  re-1  Lastiglione,  Mho  Mrs.  .Johnson 

hearsed  with  obvious  care.  , looked  at  liim:  “Dear,  I really  wish 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  a pity  „„„  ain't  l.-mw  vnnr  drumstick  I 
that  the  hall  was  not  entirely  filled:  but  you  "ouldn  1 kua"  >0,ul  <ln,msuCK; 
the  fair  sized  audience  was  interested]  asked  Psyche  to  put  the  bones  in  the 

soup  stock.” 
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ballasl,  beans,  blunt 
(lor  specie),  brads,  brass,  bustle, 
] charms,  checks,  coal,  coliander  seeds, 
coppers,  corn  (in  Egypt),  chink,  crap, 
clunkers,  chips,  corks,  dibs,  darby,  dots, 
ducats,  diinmock,  dinarey,  dirt,  dootcr- 
oomu-,  dumps,  dust,  dyestuffs,  dollars, 
gingerbread,  gilt,  gent  (for  silver), 
haddock,  hard  stuff  (or  hard),  horse, 
nails,  huckster.  John,  John  Davis  loafer, 
lour  (said  to  be  the  oldest  cant  term 
for  money),  kolter,  lurries,  mopussos, 
moss.  muck,  needful,  oil  of  palms,  peck! 
plums,  nobbings  (collected  in  a hat  by 
street  performers),  ochre,  oof,  pewter, 
pieces,  posh,  queen's  pictures,  quids,  rags, 
insect  powder,  ready,  ready  gilt,  rhino, 
rivets,  ready  John,  redge,  rhino,  rivets, 
rowdy,  scales,  salt,  sawdust,  scads, 
screen,  scuds,  slugs,  soap,  shot,  shekels, 
sinewsof  war,  shiners, shinplasters, skill, 
j Spanish,  spondulics,  spoon,  steven, 
stamps,  stiff,  stuff,  stumpy,  sugar,  tea- 
spoons, tin,  ton',  ivad,  wedge, wherewith- 
al, yellow  boys.  No  doubt  contributions 
from  a dozen  students  of  slang  would 
double  the  list.  ’Thomas  Dekker’s  “Bell- 
man of  London”  and  “Lanthome  and 
Candle  Light,”  which  with  “The  Gull’s 
Horn  Book  have  lately  been  repriuted 
in  a little  volume,  are  a mine  of  infor- 
mation concerning-  the  slang  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth.  Thus  to 
cut-purses  of  London  the  purse  was  the 
bung  and  the  money  was  known  as 
shells. 

We  have  omitted  such  specific  Lon- 
don terms  as  shiners,  goblin,  quid,  finns, 
foont,  deener,  pony,  quid ; see  Mr.  Chev- 
alier’s “Our  Little  Nipper”  : 

“I’m  .iust  about  the  proudest  man  that  walks, 
I’ve  got  a little  Dipper,  when  'e  talks 
I’ll  lay  you  forty  shiners  to  a quid 
You'll  take  ’1m  for  the  father,  me  the  kid.” 
An  entertaining  little  volume  could 
be  written  on  the  derivation  of  these 
slang  terms,  with  illustrative  quotations 
from  the  flash  poets.  The  English  have 
“peck”;  the  Germans  have  “pich,  picht 
and  peck.”  The  Viennese  “gyns”  is 
supposed  to  be  from  tb 
sum,”  as  the  German  ‘‘hortU  anfr'Tan  ' 
from  the  Hebrew  “heren”  and  “kal.” 
The  London  “oof”  or  “ooftish”  is  de- 
rived from  “auf  tische”  (on  the  table), 
for  the  sports  of  Hounsditch  would  not 
play  cards  unless  the  money  were  on 
the  table.  French  slang  is  rich  and 
picturesque  in  this  subdivision. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
synonyms  were  invented  or  adapted  by 
those  sadly  in  need  of  money,  not  by 
those  who  have  money  to  burn,  all- 
other  proof  of  the  statement  that 
poverty  sharpens  the  wits  and  fires  the 
imagination. 
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FELIX  FOX'S 
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] Miss  Julia  Terry' . 
Gwen  in  J( 


he  Olive  Mead  Quarte 
and  Francis  Rogers,  E 
eral  Songs  to  Enjo 


Hie  second  of  Miss  Julia  Terry’s 
[ilfflll  lumber  concerts  was  given  yesterday 
ternoon  in  Jordan  Hall  by  the  Olive 
filead  Quartet  (Miss  Mead.  Miss  Eliza- 
eth  Houghton,  Miss  Gladys  North  and 
ir.  Ralph  Smalley,  who  played  the 
Ho  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
liss  Littlehales)  and  Mr.  Francis  Rog- 
”>  baritone.  The  programme  included 
orak's  Terzetto  for  two  violins  and 
{ "-da,  op.  74;  Gipsy  Song  and  Banco, 
t.ib  ndge-Taylor  (Miss  Mead),  andante 


! and  responsive. 

A CARVER , CARVED. 

“This  chicken  is  a fowl,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  he  hacked  and  splashed. 
“You  know,  Eustaein,  there  is  an  old 
English  proverb  that  when  a person 
finds  it  difficult  to  joint  a piece  of  meat 
he  Should  think  of  a cuckold,  for  a Mr. 
Thomas  W ebb,  carver  to  a lord  mayor 
of  London  in  the  times  of  Charles  the 
Martyr,  as  the  rising  young  Jacobites 
on  Beacon  Hill  call  him,  was  as  famous 
for  his  being  a cuckold  as  for  his  skill 
in  carving;  hence  the  proverb.  Fortu- 
nately, none  of  our- friends  are  so  un- 
fortunate.” 

“That  is  all  very  interesting,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Johnson,  “and  I hope  your 
conclusion  is  a sound  one,  blit  if  you 
can’t  find  the  joints,  break  off  the  leg 
and  wing,  and  give  me  some  white 
meat.j  the  oyster  and  a little  stuffing. 
Psyche  should  have  boiled,  not  roasted, 
the  fowl;  but  perhaps  she  wished  the 
extra  half-hour  for  herself." 

”lou  said  break,”  said  Mr.  Johnson 
after  an  angry  hack ; “that  reminds 
me  of  the  disappearance  of  good  table 
words  and  phrases.  You  know  that 
tea  table  set  you  saw  in  a window  in 
Boylston  street,  the  set  all  alive  with 
crawling  dragons  and  made  for  !he 
Mikado,  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
d.d  not  take  it — the  shopkeeper  told  me 
the  Mikado  said  it  was  too  good  for 


SOME  SYNONYMS. 

At  a dinner  given  at  a New  York 
hotel  last  week  and  attended  by  fifteen 
prominent  police  captains  of  the  me- 
1 tropolis  a guest  counted  ten  different 
words  used  by  these  captains  in  place 
of  “money.”  Tlie  words  were  these : 
tin,  cush,  gelt,  rocks,  candy,  dough, 
sugar,  mazuma,  glad  wealth,  welcome 
green.  Gelter.  not  gelt,  was  used  by 
the  rogues  of  New  York  in  the  fifties; 
not  one  of  the  other  words  appears  in 
the  curious  slang  dictionary  compiled 
by  George  W.  Matsall,  special  justice, 
chief  of  police,  etc.,  and  published  at 
New  York  in  1859.  Welcome  green  is 
a variant  of  long-  green.  What,  pray,  is 
the  origin  of  mazuma?  Is  it  not  an 
importation  of  our  German  Brethren? 
The  word  “mesumme”  is  in  German 
slang,  and  “linke  mesumme”  means 
counterfeit  money.  Singular  to  relate, 
the  police  captains  did  not  use  the  word 
graft.  Perhaps  they  have  grown  sen- 
sitive of  late.  The  reader  will  notice 
the  absence  of  simoleons,  bones,  cold 
bones  and  plunks,  terms  applied  cor- 
rectly to  a certain  number  of  dollars, 
as  in  the  sentence  : “It  cost  me  two  cold 
bones”;  yet  simoleons  is  a word  used  at 
times  to  denote  a certain  fixed  sum. 

Think  for  a moment  of  the  slang  syn- 
onyms of  money.  Here  are  a few  of 


Several  New  or  Unfamiliar  Pieces 
Performed,  Among  Them  Rosen- 
thal’s Variations — Mr.  Gilbert’s 
“Mood-Picture.” 


Mr.  Felix  Fox  gave  a piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hail. 
There  was  a good  sized  and  warmly  ap- 
plausive audience.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Chopin's  sonata  in  B minor; 
H.  F.  Gilbert's  “A  Verlaine  Mood”;  Al- 
pheraky’s  “L’Evantine  Serenade";  Gab- 
riel Fauve’s  third  impromptu;  Rosen- 
thal’s variations  on  an  original  theme, 
an  adagio  by  Bach  transcribed  by  Phil- 
ipps; Widor’s  “Volklied”  and  Chabrier’s 
"Bourree  Fantasque.” 

Nearly  all  these  pieces  were  unfamiliar 
to  the  average  concertgoer;  some  of 
them  were  unknown  to  professional 
pianists,  and  Rosenthal’s  variations,  ac- 
cording to  the  programme,  were  played 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  Mr. 

: Fox  is  indefatigable  in  choosing  and  pre- 
paring pieces  that  are  seldom  heard 
| here  or  in  other  American  cities,  pieces 
also  of  exotic  flavor. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  musical  illustration  of 
A’erlaine  is  a "mood-picture"-  of  the 
19th  poem  of  the  exquisite  series  “La 
bonne  Chanson,”  a series  addressed  to 
the  unfortunate  young  woman  who  was 
persuaded  to  marry  the  strange  poet, 
verses  written  in  the  happiest  period  of 
the  poet's  squ  'Mly  fantastical  life.  The 
theme  is  tlie  j/  ..nature  on  the  nuDtiai 
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arty;  tho  sun  wtnTte  this  lU'compllce  of 
the  bridegroom's  joy  unit  will  make  tot 
bride  more-  beautiful;  the  sky,  all  blue, 
will  serve  .ip  a tent,  and  at  night  the 
sweet  air  will  rustle  the  bride’s  veil,  and 
the  peaceful  stars  will  smile  on  the 
lovers.  How  much  of  this  idea  is  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Gilbert's  music  Is  not  told 
to  us.  The  llrst  line,  "It  will,  then,  oe 
on  a clear  summer  day,”  serves  as 
motto,  and  probably  this  particular 
thought  was  uppermost  in  the  compos- 
er’s mind,  vet  tho  change  in  mood  to- 
ward tho  end.  the  modified  rapture  of 
expression,  might  lead  one  to  infer  that 
there  was  also  the  thought  of  the  kindly 
favoring  night  and  stars. 

The  music  is  a curious  mixture  of  the 
unusual  and  the  truly  poetic,  with  con- 
ventional or  awkwardly  expressed  senti- 
ment. Thus  the  chief  theme,  or  the 
leading  melodic  thought  is  commonplace, 
While  It  is  in  a way  pretty.  The  har- 
monization of  this  thought,  whenever 
it  appears,  is  of  an  ordinary  character 
but  progressions  that  are  between  the 
appearances  of  this  thought  are  etnk- 
ingly  unconventional;  Indeed,  they 
would  raise  goose  flesh  on  the  dry  body 
of  a pedagogue,  and  it  is  by  these 
very  progressions  and  by  the  clos- 
ing measures  that  Mr.  Gilbert  succeeds 
in  creating  a mood.  The  music  Is  that  ol 
a man  who  has  poetic  ideas,  line 
thoughts;  whose  technic,  however,  does 
not  yet  allow  him  full  and  effective 
license  in  expression. 

Achllle  Alphernky,  the  composer  of 
tho  “Levantine  Serenade.”  belongs  to 
the  voungor  Russian  school,  although  he 
Is  about  60  years  old.  He  Is  known 
ehieilv  as  a composer  of  songs.  This 
Serenade,  as  played,  had  little  charm 
save  that  of  singularity.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  in  justice  to  both  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Alpheraky,  that  Mr. 
Fox  is  not  a distinctively  emotional  or 
suggestive  pianist,  and  we  believe  that 
Gabriel  Faure’s  impromptu  might  be 
much  more  effective  even  when  played 
bv  a pianist  of  less  technical  proficiency 
than  Mr.  Fox.  but  a pianist  of  subtle 
mind  a lover  of  delicate  nuances,  quite 
. md  lnvltii  s shadows.  , \ 

Oil  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Fox  gave  a 
brilliant  performance  of  Rosenthal's 
Variations,  and  lie  well  deserved  the 
recall.  Present  a technical  task  to 
Mr.  Fox  and  it  excites  him  to  arduous 
preparation  and  ieads  him  on  to  vic- 
tory. He  has  what  might  be  called  a 
technical  imagination.  He  is  spurred 
to  his  best  endeavor  by  mechanical  diffi- 
culties that  would  discourage  at  the 
-start  the  dreamer  or  the  man  of  poetic 
fancy.  The  music  of  these  variations 
' is  eminently  Rosenthalion.  The  cora- 
- poser's  individuality  is  constantly  re- 
• vealed.  There  is  the  thought  of  crys- 
talline clearness  even  in  the  most  com- 
qplcx  polyphony,  incredible  lightness  and 
e swiftness,  marked  or  tripping  rhythm, 
brilliance  that  dazzles,  and  we  even 
now  see  Rosenthal  tossing  these  varia- 
tions off  with  an  air  of  provoking,  in- 
solent ease.  Mr.  Fox  is.  of  course,  not 
Moritz  Rosenthal;  but  the  fact  that  he 
carried  through  his  task  so  jauntily 
was  in  itself  the  eulogy  of  his  pro- 
nounced acquirements. 

Mr.  Fox  has  made  long  strides  in 
his  art  since  he  returned  from  Europe. 
He  has  gained  in  mellowness  of  tone 
and  In  long  sustained  passages  of  song; 
ho  has  added  to  his  equipment  of  tonal 
gradations;  he  is  plausibly  emotional 
at  times.  His  technical  proficiency 
would  allow  him  a much  more  liberal 
emotional  display.  At  present  there  is 
the  suspicion,  as  yesterday  in  the  song 
sections  of  the  sonata,  that  the  emo- 
tions of  the  composer  are  not  deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  the  pianist;  that 
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in  ini'  ncai  i 

his  approach  to  any  revelation  of  soul 
is  deliberate,  or  in  a way  enforced 


\ii  Fox  has  given  so  much  time  to 
technic  and  with  such  successful  re- 
sults that  he  can  well  afford  to  give 
himself  wholly  for  a time  to  the  cul- 
thation  of  emotion. 


THE  UNRESPONSIVE. 

Mr.  Larkins  was  complaining  at  the 
Porphyry  of  a dinner  to  which,  as  ha 
said  with  an  air  of  no  little  mystery, 
he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  go.  "I 
sat  next  a dull  woman,  whom  I had 
never  met  before,  and  I exhausted  my- 
self trying  to  entertain  her.  She  would 
have  been  happier  in  an  oyster  bed,  for 
oysters  surely  have  some  means  of  com- 
munication. I showed  her  my  box  of 
tricks;  I talked  of  parsons,  theatres, 
music,  bridge  whist,  hooks,  Europe,  hut 
she  would  not  budge  from  Jamaica 
Plain,  where  she  lives  a blameless  and 
inolluscan  life.  Was  I agreeably  satri- 
lal?  She  was  matter-of-fact  and  ©vi- 
olently took  me  in  earnest.  Was  I seri- 
ous? She  stared  at  me  as  villagers  at 
the  city  man  suffering  from  mental 
overwork  and  needing  rest.  She  was 
courteous  enough;  and  when  we  sep- 
arated she  said  with  an  expressionless 
face:  ‘Glad  to  have  met  you.’  But  I 
was  exhausted,  mentally  and  pbysical- 
II  ly,  and  as  I felt  the  exhaustion  coming 
on,  I drank  more  than  was  good  for 
me,” 

It-ia>4ruer  <hat^x>ucg  Larkius  did  net- 


talk  fo  the  person  I address.  If  f meet 
a novelist,  I ask,  ‘How’s  the  book  com- 
ing on?  Any  roasts  on  Boston  people?' 

If  he’s  a poet.  I say,  ‘I  don’t  see  where 
you  get  your  inspiration  in  this  weath- 
er.’ If  I sit  next  a girl,  I ask  her  if 
the  season  is  gay,  and  if  my  companion 
is  a mother,  I inquire  minutely  into  the 
welfare  of  her  children.”  Thus  Auger, 
only  at  greater  length,  nor  did  ho  ap- 
parently observe  that  two  or  three 
arose  and  went  to  another  room. 

Mr.  Ferguson  took  young  Larkins  to 
task.  “I  do  not  pity  you  at  all.  You 
are  not  married,  and  you  are  not 
obliged  to  go  to  such  meetings  of  in- 
congruous men  and  women  and  serv- 
ings of  made  and  unwholesome  dishes. 
You  are  a bachelor  and  you  have  your 
suite  of  rooms.  Ho  you  know  what 
I’d  do  if  there  were  no  Mrs.  Ferguson? 

I should  have  rooms — one  big  one, 
plainly,  but  comfortably,  furnished— 
with  an  open  lire — plenty  of  books 
and  tobacco  and  various  quenchers,  and 
as  a rule  I should  spend  my  evenings 
at  home.  Not  as  a hermit,  crab  or 
elephant.  I should  give  a card,  a yearly 
pass  to  a few  whom  I like,  or  think  I 
might  like,  just  as  a theatre  issues  sea- 
son passes  to  some  decreed  worthy.  I 
should  name  evenings  on  this  card 
when  it  would  not  be  good.  I should 
'exercise  the  privilege  of  renewing  or 
discontinuing  a pass.  And  nobody 
without  a pass  would  get  inside  the 
door.  For  the  chief  aim  of  life  after 
one  is  40  years  old  is  to  avoid  bores 
and  boredom.  If,  Mr.  Larkins,  you 
persist  in  going  to  houses  where  you 
are  more  than  likely  to  be  bored,  no 
matter  how  fond  you  are  of  host  and 
hostess,  may  your  boredom  be  on  your 
own  head.  You  undoubtedly  tired  the 
lady  from  Jamaica  Plain.  You  evi 
dently  wished  to  make  an  impression 
on  her.  If  you  had  taken  tilings  easily, 
she  would  have  advanced  her  mental 
feelers  and  drawn,  you  out  to  your 
mutual  satisfaction.  I should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  at  the  breakfast 
table  next  morning,  when  she  and  her 
husband  were  discussing  pleasantly  the 
cookery,  the  guests  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  host,  she  said:  ‘George, 

do  you  know  that  young  Mr.  Larkins? 
He  chattered  till  I thought  my  head 
would  split.  He’s  either  very  fresh,  or 
perhaps  a little  liquor  sets  him  going.’ 
And,  let  me  add,  Mr.  Larkins,  in  all 
friendliness,  for  I am  a much  older 
man,  that  your  description  of  the  din- 
ner is  neither  courteous  toward  your 
host  nor  toward  your  companion.  The 
adventures  of  a small  or  a great  soul 
among  women  should  not  he  told  in  the 
public  room  of  a club.”  Mr.  Ferguson 
then  said  good  night.  “Bless  my  soul,” 
exclaimed  Larkins,  “what  ails  the  old 
cock?  How  many  high  balls  has  he 
had?” 


“V 


“I  am  no  believer  in  that  exaggeration  i 
of  individualism  which  is  now  so  much 

the  fashion;  for  it  is  an  exceedingly  I 
difficult  thing  to  analyze  what  part  of ! 
nny  man’s  art  is  exclusively  and  es- 
sentially his  own  product.” 

This  is  all  by  way  of-  prelude  to  a 
statement  of  NoTdau's  that  is  of  peiti- 
nent  interest  In  connection  with  Dr. 
Osier’s  remarks  which  have  needlessly 
irritated  so  many  elderly  males  and 
females  and  provoked  public  displays  of 
hysteria.  Nordau  believes  that  what- 
ever a man  has  to  give  to  the  world 
he  has  already  conceived  by  the  age  of 
25  or  30.  “By  that  age  his  originality 
must  have  asserted  itself,  for  it  is  the 
same  in  art  as  in  virility— the  period  of 
productivity  is  the  same  in  both.”  A 
man  has  nothing  new  to  Bay,  as  far  as 
art  is  concerned,  after  his  30th  year. 
After  that,  a book,  a poem,  a drama, 
is  merely  a recast  of  the  old  mould; 
there  may  be  a new  color,  but  the  shape 
is  practically  the  same.  It  is  most 
exceptional  that  any  man  produces 
more  than  one  or  two  great  books,  and 
a genius  appears  only  once  in  about 
every  200  years.”  This  reminds  us  of 
the  French  saying  that  a man  has  only 
one  great  book  in  his  belly.  The  second 
or  the  twentieth  book  is  only  a restate- 
ment of  his  first  ideas.  At  the  same 
time,  Dr.  Nordau  admits  the  possibility 
of  artistic  development  after  the  30th 
year,  and  this  is,  indeed,  noble  of  him. 
The  man  of  30  has  the  ideas  when  he 
may  not  have  the  technic  of  expression. 
The  powers  of  execution  will  develop 
with  the  years,  and  then  his  ideas  will 
be  expressed  more  effectively.  Fur- 
thermore, age  brings  experience,  judg- 
ment, impartiality,  calm— though  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor  was  not  calm  as  an 
old  man.  When  asked  whether  a 
voung  man  should  wait  for  the  dis- 
creeter  years,  Dr.  Nordau,  smiling,  put 
the  question  by.  “It’s  all  a matter  of 
individual  temperament.”  He  also  ad- 
mitted frankly  that  his  rule  does  not 
apply  to  science,  and  he  therefore  is  not 
fully  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Osier.  He 
also  remarked  incidentally  that  Bun- 
yan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  has  lived 
and  givefi  emotion  to  generations  of 
Christians  by  reason  of  its  artistic  per- 
fection, not  on  account  of  its  virtuous 
intentions.  But  this  book  was  written 
after  Bunyon  was  40  years  old,  and 
Nordau’s  “Conventional  Lies’  was  first 
published  when  the  author  was  34  years 
old. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  name 
.famous  works  of  literary  invention  that 
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Performance  of  Sonata  Uneven, 
Some  Passages  Slovenly,  Others 
Admirably  Read  — Discourag- 
Small  Audience. 
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The  Hoffman  quartet  gave  its  third 
and  last  concert  of  the  season  last  night 
In  Potter  Hall.  The  programme,  was  as 
follows;  Strubc’s  quartet  in  D major 
(Ms  First,  time);  Schubert’s  quartet 
movement  in  C minor  (op.  poslti);  Gold- 
mark’s  piano  quintet  in  B flat  major, 
op.  30.  Mr.  Ern9t  Perabo  was  the 
I pianist. 

' Mr.  Strubc  is  well  known  as  a versa- 
tile musician,  one  of  unusually  thor- 
ough training,  many  accomplishments 
and  wide  experience.  He  has  also 
proved  himself  to  be  a composer  of 
technical  facility  and  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary invention  and  fancy.  His  first 
compositions  played  here,  while  cast  in 
the  orthodox  mould,  were  something 
more  than  the  works  of  a well  educated 
young  man  who  respected  the  Pie<;epts 
of  his  teachers  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients.  He  had  his  own  thoughts  he 
expressed  them  in  his  own  way.  and  th's 
manner  of  expression  was  natural  to 
1 him.  His  technic  of  expression  became 
more  and  more  developed  and  lie  grew 
bolder  The  music  of  the  radicals  and 
the  revolutionaries  evidently  fascinated 
him.  and  he.  too.  became  a radical. 

But  tlte  ultra-modern  form  of  speech 
does  riot  seem  to  be  as  Ills  own  voice. 
Debussy.  d’Indy.  Loeffier,  Faurc  write 
as  thev  hear  and  think  and  feel,  the 
hearer  recognizes  the  fact  that  their 
music  is  natural  to  them  and  Inevitable. 

Mr.  Strube  in  his  latest  works  seems 
as  one  experimenting  with  fantastical 
thoughts  after  lie  has  searched  too  anx- 
iously for  them.  He  Is  undoubtedly  sin- 
cere in  bis  present  vein,  but  his  mush 
gives  one  the  idea  of  Infinite  labor  Ir 
the  avoidance  of  not  only  the  ‘‘om- 
monplace,  but  of  much  that  has  hlthertc 
I been  respected  by  even  radicals  as  nat- 

ural  and  beautiful.  . , 

I This  quartet,  for  instance,  is  irritat 
1 ing  In  its  restless  spirit.  The  restless- 
l ness  is  not  that  of  a storm-tossed  soul 
who  finds  consolation  in  open  lamenta-  hat  te 
I tion  in  the  shouting  of  his  woes  oi 
i longings;  It  is  futile  restlessness;  It  doei 
not  give  time  for  the  establishment  o 
; a mood;  it  does  not  suggest  emotions 
it  simply  frets  the  nerves.  The  Adag 
is  less  'open  to  these  strictures.  Th 
greater  part  of  it  is  poetic  and  lofty 
The  Scherzo  has  excellent  moments 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  man} 
evidences  of  Mr.  Strube’s  technical  skll 
and  his  fine  sense  of  tonal  color.  HU 
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leading  of  the  parts,  his  mixing  of  tint 
bres  Is  often  truly  masterly.  .The  quar 


tetVas  loudly  applauded,  and  both  Mr 
' ' pla 


mention  the  name  of  his  table  compan- 
ion, but  some  years  ago  the  listeners  to 
bis  tale  of  woe  would  have  voted  him  a , 
cad.  This  is  an  age  of  publicity,  and 
nearly  all  the  hearers  were  not  with- 
out a show  of  sympathy.  Mr.  Anger 
followed  with  remarks  on  the  course 
to  pursue  in  such  a case.  "I  suit  my 


A PARISIAN  OSLER. 

It  appears  that  there  are  some  who 
still  take  Dr.  Max  Nordau  seriously,  as 
in  the  days  when  his  “Conventional 
Lies”  enraged  censors  and  his  “Degen- 
eration” was  discussed  in  street  car  and 
at  dinner  tables.  He  has  been  talking 
lately  in  Paris  abont  bis  drama, 
“Doktor  Kohn,”  which  shows  the 
wretchedness  inflicted  on  the  cultured 
Jew  by  anti-Semitism.  Nordau  says 
that  he  is  in  negotiation  with  a New 
York  publisher  for  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  drama,  and  that  the  drama 
may  soon  be  played;  but  he  cares  little 
or  nothing  about  all  this,  for  he  is  a 
bad  business  man;  he  takes  no  interest 
in  anything  he  has  written  after  his 
mind  is  delivered  of  it;  the  work  is 
finished,  and  that  is  sufficient  reward! 
the  opinion  of  the  public  does  not  con- 
carn  him.  Dr.  Nordau  then  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  clearness  of  aim  and 
“oneness  of  purpose”  in  writing  a book. 
“Even  in  criminality,  the  mere  firm- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  the  crim- 
inal sets  about  bis  task  is  akin  to  artis- 
tic fervor”;  an  idea  that  De  Quincey 
advanced  years  ago.  with  some  bril- 
liance of  irony  and  rhetoric,  if  we  may 
bo  so  bold  as  to  venture  an  opinion. 
Then  the  sniffer  of  degeneracy  in  every- 
thing defined  art  as  consisting  in  a 
realization  of  one’s  self,  in  developing 
one's  powers  and  unfolding  one's  ideas. 


were  first  books  of  authors  who  had 
passed  the  30th  year,  but  Dr.  Nor- 
dau would  answer  that  the  ideas 
had  been  developing  in  the  younger 
brain:  thus  Flaubert's  “Madame  Bo- 
vary,”  his  first  published  work,  ap- 
peared when  tile  author  was  36  years 
old;  but  to  answer  with  serious  face 
by  bringing  forward  instanee  after  in- 
stance in  contradiction  would  be  as 
sensible  as  to  argue  gravely  against 
Mr.  Laboucliere’s  proposition,  advanced 
long  ago,  that  every  woman  should  be 
put  to  death,  on  her  40th  birthday. 
It  would  be  more  useful,  perhaps,  to 
argue  the  point  made  last  month  by 
Dr.  Duke;  one-third  of  rural  laborers  in 
England  die  of  softening  of  the  brain 
from  lack  of  brain  exercise.  The  in- 
tellect of  a rural  laborer  rusts  rather 
than  wears  out,  and  they  whose  think- 
ing capacity  is  continuously  employed 
invariably  live  to  a far  greater  age 
than  the  average  rural  laborer.  Dr. 
Duke  made  this  statement  in  court. 
The  man  who  had  softening  of  the 
brain  had  been  attended  by  Dr.  Death 
let  us  hope  he  had  a soothing  bedside 
manner-and  the  defendant’s  name  was 
Tombs.  Dr.  Duke -appears  to  be  less 
of  a humorist  than  Dr.  Osier  or  Dr. 
Nordau. 


WHS  lUUUij  api/muuv«,  

Strube  and  the  players  were  com  pel  le* 
to  acknowledge  the  applause. 

One  can  easily  see  how  Goldmark 
quintet  made  a stir  when  it  was  lira 
performed.  Some  of  it  seems  old-fash 
ioned  today,  but  the  second  movemetl 
especially  is  good  music  to  hear,  aj 
though  its  melody  and  the  character  0 


the  'progressions  may  be  to  some  a lit  tl 
obvious.  The  work  liai 


ouviuus  rue-  has  structure,  arch, 

tecture.  to  use  the  term  affected  by  cel 
tain  foreign  critics,  and  this  same  arch 
tecture  is  sadly  missed  in  many  morter 
works  Mr.  Perabo  is  a discrimmatini 
sympathetic  ensemble  player  with  a 
unusually  fine  sense  of  proportloi 
Would  that  he  were  heard  frequently  1 
concerts  of  this  nature.  jMi  .. 

The  performance  throughout  the  evei  ente 
ing  was  of  a high  order  of  excellenc-  . 
Full  justice  was  done  to  Mr.  Strube 
quartet  The  players  showed  a care  an  -- 
an  enthusiasm  that  were  a tribute  i 
their  talented  colleague. 
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MR.  D’ALBERT’S  RECITAL. 
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The  Hoffman  Quartet  Gives  Last 
of  Its  Series— Plays  Strube’s 
String  Quartet  in  D Major  for 
the  First  Time. 


Mr  Epgen  d’ Albert  gave  a piano 
vital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordf 
Hall.  The  programme  included  Beetli 
yen’s  Sonata  appasslonata,  Ronaos  o 
51  Xo  2 anr  op.  129;  Schuberts  Ii 
promptus  op.  90.  Xo.  3.  and  op  142,  XO 
Schumann’s  Cameval;  Chopin’s  Xc 
turne  op.  9.  Xo.  3.  and  Ballade  op.  • 
d’ Albert’s  Scherzo  op.  16.  and  senti  i 

aTheUauhdienee,!'iw,*s  discouraging 
smalt  but  t was  enthusiastic,  perha 
a"  first  from  a feeling  of  sympathy  4 
the-  ni  mist,  v.-li"  i i rt.iml’. 
drawn  a much  larger  body  of  *u*K|ta 
and  music  lovers,  hoi  Mr.  <1  Ainoii 
still  a pianist  to  hear,  however  one  m 
deplore  his  tendency  to  pound  and  a 
c ‘ that  a man  whose  toiieL  , 

often  nolfiv  pun-  or  exquisite  does  l lM 
realize  his  occasional  coarseness  aj  (-ai] 
Vitality  that  a pianist  who  gave  si  P 
a beautiful  performance  of  the  first 
the  rondos,  of  the  impromp’us  am® 

portions  of  the  Carnaval.  shou  d rem 

one  at  times  of  Hereules.  who  1 as  l a 


-fill 


towa Witn.tr  Missus  and  is  throw 
the  c rocker V about."  The  pertorma 
of  the  sonata  was  uneven.  There  w I 
VxsWages  that  were  slovenly,  pass;! 
that  were  indifferent,  passages  t 
were  admirably  read.  The  words, 
that  Mr.  <1’ Albert,  disheartened  by 
size  of  the  audience,  play  <1  v> 
he  d>d.  After  the  final  rage 
,•  was  recalled  most  en.husia-Uc. 
and  lie  added  to  the  programme. 


APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  Apollo  Club’S  third  concert 


this  season  look  place  last  even  ill 


ill 


Is  aid 


ib* 


>rd;in  Hall.  Tho  club  W as  assisted  by 
iss  Marie  Nichols,  Violinist,  and 
esses.  John  O'Shea  and  Grant  Drake, 
anlsts.  Mr.  Mollenh auer  conducted, 
lie  programme  consisted  of  songs  <tor 
torus,  including  "The  Kavancg'h,"  by 
■edorlck  Field  Ballard : a student's  song'. 

1 at  come ; Wagner’s  "Pilgrim  Chorus"; 
setting  of  "The  Suwttnee  River,"  for 
.rltone  and  chorus,  by  Van  der  Suiek- 
, and  pieces  by  Hatton,  Van  de  Water, 
A.  Gibson  and  Krcmser;  \ lolin  solos 
■ Goudolfo  and  Hubay.  and  an  in t ro- 
tation and  rondo  caprfecioso.  by 
ilnt-Saens;  and  "wo  movements  front 
uilmant’s  first  sonata  ' for  organ, 
ayed  by  Mr.  O'Shea.  There  was  a 
rge  and  festal  audience. 

The  whole  programme  was  pleasant, 
irts  of  It  Uncommonly  good.  The  sing- 
g of  the  club,  generally  smooth,  ani- 
ated.  carefully  shaded,  caused  even 
ic  more  commonplace  numbers  to  be 
udlv  applauded. 

In  the  piece  by  Bullard  its  work  was 
d Quite  so  smooth,  for  the  too  loud 
icorhpanlment  placed  the  singers  at  i 
tal  disadvantage.  The  work  itself. 
iginaUy  a song,  and  arranged  hero  for 
ree  voices.  > aroused  considerable  en- 
uslasm,  and  had  to  bo  repented.  It  is 
good  ringing  song,  like  other  of  Mr. 
jllard's  works.  There  we're  other  cu- 
res by  the  chorus,  and  ,VIr.  Mollen- 
luer  was  repeatedly  recalled. 

Miss  Nichols  player  her  two  solo 
oups  with  Clear,  smooth,  lovely  tone, 
owing  secure  technic,  and  inuigina- 
Dn  rather  than  emotion.  Her  work 
as  thoroughly  musical.  She  was  ap- 
auded  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and 
Idea  pieces  to  both  groups. 

A FEMALE  SENATE. 

Some  sanguine  women  and  a few  still 
>re  sanguine  men  assure  us,  with 
me  show  of  excitement,  that  the  time 
il  come,  must  come,  shall  come,  when 
re  vnll  be  female  Governors  of 
ites  who  will  appoint  females  to 
ice;  that  there  will  he  females  in 
ingress,  females  in  the  Senate.  Look- 
5 over  Mr.  Georges  Duviquet’s  study 
Heiiogabalus,  we  are  reminded  of 
e fact  that  there  was  once  a female 
aate  at  Home;  that  it  flourished  for' 
:ime;  "that  it  fell.  1 

Heiiogabalus  was  a fine  young  fellow 
certain  ways.  lie  was  the  first  Ro- 
itliajtn  to  wear  garments  of  unmixed  silk; 
had  a skill  in  mixing  drinks  that 
>uld  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
e Only  William;  he  raised  geese  so 
at  his  dogs  might  eat  their  livers.  As 
'cottager  at  Newport,  he  would  have 
Dent i lazed  even  Mr.  Harry  Lehr.  Female 
ffragists  should  overlook  little  ex- 
11  avagances  painted  in  lurid  hues  by 
[ur-visaged  historians,  for  this  Em- 
jror  was  the  only  one  of  the  line  that 
lowed  a woman  to  enter  the  Senate 
‘clarissima.”  He  did  still  more  for 
■e  cause.  He  formed  a female  senate 
hich  met  on  the  Quirinal.  His 
other,  Semiamira,  was  the  presiding  | 
icer.  The  discussions  were  of  weighty 
utters.  Laws  were  passed  concerning  ' 
■x  e costumes  appropriate  to  the  street; 
e decrees  of  social  rank  were  regu- 
ted  without  appeal;  all  questions  of 
dquette  were  settled  forever;  some 
omen  were  allowed  carriages  drawn 
[W  r horses,  others  wore  compelled  to  be 
•iven  after  oxen  or  mules.  The  pre- 
ss ornamentation  of  shoes  was  pre- 
ribed,  and  not  every  woman  was  per- 
i*®itted  to  wear  gold  buckles  or  straps 
avy  with,  precious  stones. 

This  kind  of  a female  senate  would 
of  true  value.  There  is  discussion 
these  sumptuary  matters  in  trade 
id  society  journals  and  in  newspapers, 
it  the  conclusions  are  contradictory, 
cperimental,  and  there  is  often  a note 
f despair.  Suppose  that,  instead  of 
■lf-appointed  oracles  sitting  on  game 
gged  tripods  and  speaking  obscurely, 
lore  should  he  a deliberative  body  with 
ual  opinions!  A man,  such  a one  as 
le  late  Ward  McAllister,  might  he 
orinitted  to  appear  before  a committee 
f this  senate  for  the  sake  of  arguing 
ainst  the  claim  of  some  suddenly  rich 
itniiy  to  social  recognition,  but  he 
ouia  appear  as  an  attorney,  not  as  a 
udge.  A male  dressmaker  might  be 
ailed  to  testify  concerning  a pattern 
r a shade,  but  the  decision  would  come 
lom  the  senate,  not  from  the  man 
\ hose  judgment  is  influenced  by  his 
lock  in  hand.  Who  knows?  The  big 
heatre  hat  might  be  tabooed  forever. 
V senate  made  up  of  women  from  all 
fates  might  be  the  means  of  levelling 
lasses,  mitigating  the  evils  of  snob- 
H ry,  removing  reproach  from  the  so- 
is  ’ailed  fashionable  pleasures  of  life. 

I’he  Senate  of  Heiiogabalus  perished 
I fix  its  founder.  After  his  assassina- 
inii  it  was  decreed  that  no  woman 
should  enter  ;nto  the  Senate,  and  a 


fit 


errilile  curse  should  ref  it  on  tfio  head 
of  any  advocate  of  such  a legislative 
body.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  then,  that 
under  Semiamira  the  proceedings  were 
disorderly  and  fruitless;  that  the  dis- 
cussions provoked  strife,  tearing  of 
garments,  clutching  Sf  hair.  Even 
American  women  when  they  have  met 
together ' solemnly  as  Daughters  or 
Grand-daughters  or  Dames  or  Great 
Aunts  or  Grandmothers,  have  occasion- 
ally shown  heat  and  irritation  in  de- 
bate.   

WHIMS  IN  COURT. 

Again  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociolo- 
gy finds  material  for  philosophic  thought 
concerning  the  phenomena  of  marriage. 
In  London  lies  the  scene.  A comedian, 
or  clown,  if  you  prefer,  one  Mr.  Henry 
Thomas  Walker,  known  to  “guffoous” 
and  all  gigglers,  snickerers,  and  ha-ha-ers 
os  “Whimsical  Walker,”  was  sued  for 
divorce  by  his  wife  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty  and  misconduct.  He  petitioned 
manfull}',  on  the  other  hand,  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  that  she  had  been 
unfaithful  to  him. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  the  wife’s 
charge  was  of  the  flimsiest,  most  disap- 
pointing nature.  Mr.  Walker  admitted 
that  at  times  he  could  be  “jolly,”  but 
there  was  no  proof  of  chronic,  disgust- 
ing, tyrannical  or  dangerous  drunken- 
ness. Nor  was  there  any  evidence  to 
show  that  he  had  ever  exercised  his 
rights  as  a British  spouse  by  beating 
his  wife  with  a poker,  or  hashing  her 
with  a chair  or  a coal  scuttle,  or  throw- 
ing her  down  on  the  floor  and  then 
jumping  on  her.  The  jury  sided  with 
Mr.  Walker  and  gave  him  a divorce 
from  his  wife,  with  the  sum  of  £150 
damages.  , 

The  Earnest  Student  might  first  of  all 
inquire  whether  a woman  who  marries 
a man  self-proclaimed  as  whimsical  has* 
a right  to  object  to  his  whims,  however 
fantastical  or  disagreeable  they  may  be. 
People  went  and  probably  still  go  to  see 
Mr.  Walker  because  he  is  whimsical. 
Even  if  his  whims  were  at  first  assumed, 
worn  as  a garment  for  the  sake  of  pe- 
cuniary gain,  they  are  now  incrusted, 
they  are  a part  of  him.  Had  he  not 
been  whimsical  to  his  wife,  she  might 
well  have  had  cause  for  divorce  as  a 
victim  of  false  pretences.  There  are 
women  that  crave  excitement  and  a con- 
stant succession  of  surprises.  Such  a 
one  would  be  attracted  toward  a man 
famous  for  his  whims.  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Walker’s  stock  of  caprices  and 
his  whimsical  inventiveness  were  at  last 
exhausted?  It  would  seem  so,  for  Mrs. 
Walker,  whose  first  name  is  Daisy, 
turned  affectionately  toward  a comedian 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mark  Olive, 
and  exclaimed  passionately:  “The 

world  is  not  big  enough  to  part  us,” 
and  yet  according  to  the  testimony  of 
some  this  Olive  must  have  been  an  ac- 
quired taste. 

The  judge’s  summing  up  would  also 
excite  the  speculation  of  the  eminent 
[sociologist.  His  lordship,  after  soaping 
the  counsel  on  each  side,  said:  "The 
difficulty  which  the  jury  would  find  was 
in  lifting  themselves  out  of  the  routine 
of  their  own  way  of  living  and  putting 
themselves  into  the  place  of  the  actors 
in  this  easp  and  their  mode  of  life.”  Did 
he  insinuate  by  his  choice  of  the  word 
“lifting”  that  the  Walkers  and  Mr. 
Olive  lived  on  a.  higher  plane  than  that 
known  to  the  jury?  We  should  like  to 
think  so,  but  the  remark  sprang  prob- 
ably from  a kind  of  snobbish  amaze- 
ment or  pity,  as  though  the  judge  had 
said  to  the  jury:  “You,  gentlemen,  as 

honest,  God-and-King-f earing  taxpay- 
ers, and  tradesmen,  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much  about  the  curious 
habits  and  deplorable  moral  laxity  of 
strolling  players,  music  hail  comedians 
and  all  the  kittle-cattle  of  the  stage. 
Try.  if  it  be  possible,  to  put  yourselves 
in  their  place.  Imagine  that  you  are  a 
whimsical  person  or  married  to  one,  or 
are  constantly  and  necessarily  associ- 
ated with  the  wife  of  one,  as  was  this 
Mr.  Olive.” 

If  Mrs.  Walker  turned  against  her 
spouse  because  he  was  not  whimsical 
at  home,  there  was  an  answer  ready 
for  him:  “Daisy,  if  you  fell  in  love  with 
a Human  Ostrich,  wouid_  you  expect 


him  to  eat'  nodi  in  g but  plates,' tumblers 
and  knives  when  you  sat  down  together 
at  meat?  Or,  if  you  married  a lion 
tamer,  would  you  insist  on  his  coming 
to  table  in  his  uniform,  with  his  whip 
and  his  hot  iron  and  showing  his  power 
over  the  domestic?”  But  Mr.  Walker 
did  not  apparently  care  to  use  argu- 
ment with  liis  wife,  nor  did  he  try  vig- 
orously to  keep  her  by  his  side.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  he  is  a 
whimsical  person. 

hi  ei.  5 x*tof 

LONE?  CLUB'S 
LUST  CONCERT 


The  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  Messrs, 
j Ferir,  viola;  Brooke,  flute;  Schuecker, 

I harp,  gave  its  third  and  last  concert 
last  evening  in  Potter  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme included:  Pastorale,  Jean  Hure; 
"Fairy  Tales,”  for  clarinet,  viola,  piano, 

| op.  132,  Schumann;  Mozart’s  concerto 
in  C major  for  flute  and  harp;  Gouvy's 
octet  in  E flat  major,  op.  71. 

The  features  of  the  concert  were  the 
Pastorale  by  Hure,  played  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  performance  of  two 
movements  from  Mozart’s  concerto  for 
flute  and  harp.  Jean  Hure  is  a young 
Frenchman,  who  is  known  here  to  a few 
by  some  songs  of  pronounced  individu- 
ality. He  has  written  a Nocturne  for 
orchestra,  which  was  played  early  this 
year  in  Paris.  The  Pastorale  for  three 
flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, horn,  two  bassoons  and  piano  is 
a work  of  unusual  charm  and  distinc- 
tion. The  harmonic  expression  is  ultra- 
modern, but  there  is  no  too  anxious 
search  after  originality,  and  there  are 
no  passages  that  seem  deliberately  bi- 
zarre. The  chief  theme  is  frankly 
melodic,  and  it  is  developed  with  no 
little  skill.  The  color  effects  are  always 
interesting  and  often  beautiful,  and  the 
finale  is  as  engrossing  as  it  is  un- 
expected. 

Schumann’s  four  “Fairy  Tales”  for 
clarinet,  viola  and  piano  were  written 
only  a year  or  two  before  his  brain  was 
clouded.  The  third  is  charged  with  the 
exquisite  melancholy  peculiar  to  Schu- 
mann, and,  admirably  played,  it  made 
one  forget  the  dryness  of  the  other 
movements,  which  are.  indeed,  barren 
of  ideas,  nor  does  the  occasional  torture 
of  rhythm  bring  any  lively  interest. 

Mozart’s  concerto  was  written  to  order 
when  he  was  living  in  Paris  in  1778. 
There  was  a Duke  of  Guines,  a retailer 
of  gossip,  fastidious  in  his  dress.  He 
had  been  ambassador  at  Berlin  and 
London  and  he  was  welcome  at  the 
French  court.  He  loved  dearly  his 
daughter  and  he  was  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  the  flute.  The  daughter,  as 
Mozart  wrote  his  father,  was  a "mag- 
nificent” harpist;  she  played  200  pieces 
without  notes,  and  her  father  asked 
Mozart  to  compose  a concerto  so  that 
he  and  his  daughter  could  display  their 
skill  together.  Now  if  there  were  any 
two  instruments  that  Mozart  disliked, 
they  were  the  flute  and  the  harp;  but 
he  was  wise  in  his  generation  and  wrote 
the  concerto,  which  was  intended  to  be 
accompanied  by  oboes,  horns  and 
strings,  for  which  a piano  was  substi- 
tuted last  night.  The  daughter  took 
lessons  of  Mozart  in  composition  and 
her  father  sent  him  in  payment  three 
louis  d’or,  which  were  returned.  The 
poor  girl  came  to  a sad  end;  she  mar- 
ried a nobleman  that  year  and  died  in 
childbirth.  The  concerto  is  mild  and 
agreeable  music  and  it  was  played  last 
evening  by  Messrs.  Maquarre  and 
Schuecker  with  consummate  skill. 

Gouvy's  octet  was  written  in  1879  and 
first  played  the  next  year  in  Dresden. 
Taffanel  and  his  colleagues  brought  it 
out  in  Paris  in  1881,  and  it  soon  made  its 
way  throughout  Europe;  but  the  litera- 
ture for  wind  instruments  in  ensemble 
was  not  then  so  rich  as  it  is  today. 
Gouvy  was  a painstaking  musician, 
whose  w-orks  at  their  best  are  second- 
rate  German  rather  than  French,  and 
this  octet  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and 
conventional. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
artistic  qualities  of  the  performance 
throughout  the  evening.  It  was  of  the 
high  standard  that  characterizes  the 
concerts  of  this  club,  which  are  among 
the  choicest  features  of  our  local  mu- 
sical life.  The  concerts  tthis  season 
ha,ve  been  varied  and  of  unusual  inter- 
est. That  they  have  not  drawn  crowded 
houses  is  a,  serious  reflection  on  the 
musical  taste  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
city. 

MR.  SCHELUNG’S  RECITAL 

Personality  Should  Count  Much  in 
His  Favor — Is  Not  Yet 
Developed. 


Mr.  Ernest  Schelling  gave  his  first 
piano  recital  here  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  in- 
cluded Bach’s  Chromatic  Fantasy  and 
Fugue,  Schumann’s  “Carnaval,”  Schel- 
ling’s  Theme  and  Variations,  Chopin 
Ballade  in  A flat,  Nocturne  in  F sharp, 
two  etudes  and  a waltz;  Paderewski’s 
Nocturne,  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

Mr  Schelling’s  best  playing  was  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  concert.  His  in- 
terpretation of  Schumann's  "Carnaval" 
was  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory.  There 
was  not  a continuous  impression  of  a ! 
kaleidoscopic  display,  of  shifting  scenes 


n.nractcrs  appeal  in;  . retfeatinga 
and  reappearing.  The  expression  wi 
too  often  forced  and  mannered.  H 
performance  of  Chopin’s  nocturne  was 
aesthetically  perverse.  The  halting;  af- 
l<u'  each  phrase  at  the  beginning  and 
the  lack  of  melodic  continuity  wtfe  ir- 
ritating in  tile  extreme. 

Personality  counts  for  much  in  these 
days,  and  tho  personality  of  .Mr.  Srhell- 
Ing  should  count  in  his  favor.  He  is 
modest  in  action  and  in  repose.  There 
are  pianists  who  remind  one  of  a Ger- 
man army  officer  elbowing  his  way  on 
the  sidewalk— of  a country  notary,  the 
important  man  of  the  village -of  jug- 
glers and  mountebanks  in  citizens’  dress 
—of  shrewd  business  men  who  have 
turned  toward  music  as  an  investment 
Mr.  Schelling  has  a romantic  f 
impressionable  young  woman  might 
imagine  Hamlet  playing  at  the  court  of 
Elsinore;' and  repeat  the  line  of  Milton: 
“Most  musical,  most  melancholy";  hut 
Mr.  Schelling  is  not  always  most  musi- 
cal, and  he  shone  yesterday  chiefly 
through  a display  of  bravura,  as  ill  the 
Rhapsody,  and  in  some  of  his  own  vari- 
ations, which  are  interesting  and  efl'e.  - 
tive.  He  was  most  truly  musical  in 
the  unpretentious  nocturne  by  Paderew- 
ski. Here  he  was  simple  and  emotional; 
here  he  created  an  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Schelling  is  undoubtedly  a pianist 
of  parts,  but  only  of  parts.  He  is  not 
yet  fully  and  roundly  developed,  tech- 
nically or  aesthetically.  His  left  hand 
is  inclined  to  strike  out  “promiscuous 
like,"  to  borrow  x term  from  the  pict- 
uresque rhetoric  of  the  West.  His 
rhythm  is  not  always  sure.  Thus  in  the 
waltz  by  Chopin  his  bass  was  not  as  a 
pulse,  and  when  due  allowance  was 
made  for  poetic  elasticity,  there  was  the 
neglect  of  the  third  beat.  Without  go- 
ing into  details,  It  may  be  said  that  his 
technique  is  unevenly  developed.  It  is  a 
technique  of  brilliant  moments,  of  fits 
and  starts  and  spurts.  It  is  occasionally 
brilliant.  It  was  in  the  higher  realm  of 
thoughtfulness,  poesy,  imagination,  that 
he  disappointed  yesterday  even  those 
who  wished  him  well. 

There  was  a rather  small  audience, 
and  there  was  much  applause,  especially 
after  the  variations,  the  nocturne,  the 
waltz  and  the  rhapsody.  Mr.  Schelling 
added  at  the  end  to  the  programme. 
His  second  recital  will  be  on  next  week 
Saturday.  _____ 

SECRET  INFORMATION. 

How  did  Mr.  Carl  Joubert  find  out 
so  much  about  the  private  life  and 
character  of  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias?  He  has  had  no  heart  to  heart 
talk  with  him,  but  he  has  pumped  the 
Tsar’s  officials  and  others  whose  busi- 
ness has  brought  them  into  contact 
with  him.  Bomb-throwers  are  not  yet 
included  in  the  list,  but  Mr.  Joubert 
may  have  conversed  with  a future  as- 
sassin. Nicholas  is  a little  man,  and 
“like  most  little  men,  he  is  highly  en- 
dowed with  self-importance.  * * * He 
is  not  remarkable  for  physical  or  for 
moral  courage,  and  he  lives  in  a per- 
petual state  of  nervous  anxiety.” 
When  he  was  in  Paris  he  was  badly 
and  constantly  scared.  He  received  ab- 
solution twice  a day  from  his  chap- 
lain. He  wore  a hidden  sprig  of  garlic 
as  a talisman.  A Pope  of  the  Orthodox 
church  used  to  lick  his  left  eye  twice  a 
day.  And,  therefore,  Nicholas  left 
Paris  whole,  and  not  in  fragments. 

Mr.  Joubert  analyzes  the  Tsar’s  nat- 
ural “modesty”  and  “humanity,”  and 
finds  them  attributed,  not  inherent, 
characteristics  of  the  ruler,  who  is 
ruled  by  others,  chiefly  by  the  Dowager 
Empress,  who  has  a mind  of  her  own, 
who  insisted  on  the  appointment  of 
Pobiedonostseff.  Muravieff  and  the  late 
de  Plehve.  We  have  observed  that 
many  men  of  small  stature  speak  with 
a deep,  gruff  bass  voice.  Nicholas  may  I 
roar  and  thunder  as  he  pleases,  the  ; 
Dowager  Empress  is  not  impressed  ; 
thereby. 

According  to  the  surprisingly  in-  ; 
formed  Mr.  Joubert,  the  life  of  Nich-  j 
olas  has  been  saved  at  least  five  times  ! 
by  the  mysterious  and  terrible  execu-  | 
tive  committee  of  the  Revolutionary  j 
party.  He  would  have  been  murdered  - 
on  the  day  his  second  daughter  was 
bora ; a week  before  he  started  for 
France;  again  in  1901;  and  two  at-  j 
tempts  were  postponed  between  1901  | 
and  1903.  “Yet  the  two  men  who  j 
sought  to  kill  him  are  to  this  day  in  1 
bis  service  of  the  palace.”  Mr.  Joubert  | 
makes  our  blood  run  cold.  He  reminds  j 
us  of  Capt.  Spitfire,  R.  N„  who  haunts  j 
the  club  in  the  “Book  of  Snobs,”  and  j 
frightens  poor  Mr.  Minns:  “Why  j 

wasn’t  the  Princess  Scragamoffsky  at  j 
Lady  Palmerston’s  party,  Minns?  Be-  ! 
cause  she  can’t  show — and  why  can't 
she  show’  ? Shall  I tell  you,  Minns,  why  \ 
she  can't  show?  The  Princess  Scraga-  | 
moffsky’s  back  is  flayed  alive,  Minns — ! 
I tell  you  it’s  raw,  sir!  On  Tviesday  j 
last,  at  12  o'clock,  three  drummers  of  j 
the  Preobajinsky  regiment  arrived  at 
Ashburnham  House,  and  at  half-past 
twelve  in  the  /yellow  drawing  room  at 


,he  Russian  embossay,  before  the  ambas- 
sadress and  four  ladies’  maids,  the 
Greek  Papa,  and  the  seeretary  of  em- 
bassy, Mme.  de  Scragamoffsky  received 
thirteen  dozen.  She  jvas  knouted,  sir, 
knouted  in  the  midst  of  England — in 
Berkeley  square,  for  having  said  that 
the  Grand  Duchess  Olga's  hair  was 
red.  And  now,  sir,  will  you  tell  me 
Lord  Palmerston  ought  to  continue 
minister:"  We  read  Mr.  f arl  Jou- 
bert's  astonishing  "Truth  About  the 
Tsar,”  and  we  cry  out  with  Mr.  Minns: 
“Good  Ged !” 

For  Mr.  Joubert  has  summered  and 
wintered  with  this  subterranean  Revo- 
lutionary’ party  in  Russia  and  been 
through  it  with  a dark  lantern.  He 
knows  all  the  pass  words,  signs  and 
horrid  oaths.  The  members  now’  have 
“millions  of  roubles  in  London,  a sum 
as  great  in  New  York  and  more  in  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago.”  Boston  may 
well  feel  slighted.  And  this  money  has 
been  contributed  by  the  Russian  peo- 
ple themselves.  The  members  of  the 
party  are  in  every  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  in  the  departments  of 
state,  in  the  palace  of  the  Tsar,  in 
the  moujik’s  hut.  There  are  3,000,000 
of  them  in  Russia  alone,  not  counting 
those  in  foreign  cities.  Some  are  no 
doubt  walking  gaily  in  Tremont  street 
today.  One  white  ball  saves  the  sub- 
ject of  a death  ballot  from  condemna- 
tion. De  riehve’s  life  was  balloted  for 
three  times  before  he  was  condemned, 
and  he  was  warned  three  times.  "The 
Tsar  was  informed  that  if  a hair  of  the 
head  of  Sozouoff  (who  killed  do  Plohve) 
were  injured  he  would  surely  pay  for  it 
with  his  life.  And  Sozonoff  still  lives.” 
Mr.  Joubert  says  that  a copy  of  his 
own  book,  “Russia  as  It  Really  Is,” 
was  put  in  the  Tsar's  private  sitting 
room.  What  effect  the  book  had  on 
Nicholas  is  not  stated.  Mr.  Joubert 
should  not  he  so  modest.  Did  he  nut 
it  there?  Is  he  one  of  the  inner  circle? 
As  a story  teller  he  outshines  Capt. 
Spitfire,  R.  N. 


yni  i tv  m i \ o<r 


CONSERVATORY  CONCERT. 


There  was  a concert  last  evening  In 
Jordan  Hall,  given  by  the  chorus  and 
the  string  orchestra  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  of 

W Chadwick,  conductor.  Member,  oi 
choir  of  Si.  James'  Church  assisted. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Kugler  was  the  otgaulst  1 
Mr.  Frank  Watson  the  pianist,  theie 
was  a solo  quartet  consisting  of 

Gertrude  Damon  soprano; 

Shelbley,  contralto:  Messrs,  c'arenc 

Shirley."  tenor,  and  Percy  ” 1 1 n t . , i ^ - - 
The  programme  was  as  fo  lows.  U J 
from  the  “Roman  Festival  Mass.  m 
rm-morinm,  Augusto  RotoU;  first  move- 
mrnt  from  the  serenade  in  E minor  Uoi 
SffnV1  orchestra).  Dvorak ; two-part 
songs  for  female  voices.  “The  Snow 

■and8  “Fly.  Singing  Bird,  Fly,  i. 

Haydn's  variations  from  tin-  Hal. 
quartet;  Rhelnberger  s Thr' 
chorus.  piano  and  strings,  and  the  final  , 
from  Rhelnberger  s concerto  in  B {™»J 
for  organ,  strings  and  horns  (Mr-  Rd,P  1 

! 1 ' The de h 1 e f lLfha t u r e of  the  programme 
was  the  tirsl  number,  the  memorial  P'->  - 
forma  nee  of  a work  by  the  i^tine^rV  ■- 
Rotoll  It  was  a pious  and  fitting  tri 
me  to  the  memory  of  a man  whose  m - 
fluerwe  upon  bis  community  was  consl.l- 
erable  and  whose  work  did  honor  to  lb 
organizations  with  which  lie  was  con- 
nected. The  choice  of  this  Credo  vvas  w 

hannv  one,  for  the  work  is  full  of  am 
mation  melodv  and  variety:  the  com- 
blnatlon  of  voices,  strings  ant 
singularly  rich,  and  there  wen  p.  ^ 

Of  stirring  ensemble.  The  Chorus  .. 


with1  good8 volume  of  tone  and  genera 1 1 
mod  intonation;  the  work  of  the  - 
quartet  was  pleasant.  There  was  ja 


app{auseWf or '"boTh*  the  manner  and  ,h 
spirit  of  the  performance.  The  numb'-  | 
hv  Dvorak  was  played  wfth  great  del  - 
care,  with  genuine  sentiment,  it  P 
one' of  the  most  popular  plec<  s •"■  ' 
programme.  Elgar's  part  songs ■ -m 

n mlo.l  hv  piano  and  \lolin>.  ^er*  . •' 
tractive*  even  occasionally  ch  irmluv: 

Shearing,  however  of  a work  c 

m<rq>-  causes  one  to  wonder  m .»)«  * 

J Henderson's  extremely  high  rating  of 
this  composer.  The  works  were  cate- 

| rUAIl  weiu  smoothly  and  was  applaud'  d 
with  enthusiasm.  There  was  an  audi- 
ence that  crowded  the  hall,  many  pri- 
sons standing  at  the  doors. 


FOOD  PROSELYTIZEF-S. 


The  Herald  referred  hot  long  ago  to 
a series  of  articles  on  the  sicknesses. 


n series  .v 

mental  and  bodily,  of  the  wdl-toM. . 
contributed  by  an  acute  writer  to  the 
rail  Mall  Gazette.  The  latest  of  thes 
articles  is  a study  of  the  food  faddist, 
and  it  is  an  amusing  and  sad  oommen- 
i i vv  on  the  fears  and  delusions  of  the 


rvotts. 

'Lite  genesis  of  the  food  faddist  is 
curious.  This  or  tint t article  of  food 
may  disagree  temporarily  with  a man. 

lie  promptly  strikes  it  ofT  the  list,  and 
the  process  of  exclusion  filially  results 
in  a diet  of  peanuts,  apples  and  slippery 
elm  water,  or  of  baked  toast  and  a lit-  i 
tie  fish.  Because  Brussels  sprout!  once 
disagreed  with  us  iu  a German  pension,  I 
should  we  swear  everlasting  abhor-  | 
rent  e?  Yet  so  violent  was  that  sickness  j 
that  we  have  never  dared  a second 
venture.  (One  writes  more  freely  and 
with  greater  conviction  lroht  personal  | 
experience.)  A man  gets  it  into  his  , 
head  that  a certain  article  of  food  is 
poisonous  to  him.  or  he  reads  an  arti- 1 
do  directed  against  liver  and  bacon, 
and  bis  imagination  restricts  his  diet. 

Wo  once  read  an  article,  by  Armand 
Gautier,  the  editor  of  Faience  1 raa- 
cnise— the  magazine,  we  believe,  is  no! 
longer  published.  It  was  a study  of 
vegetarianism.  There  were  a few 
doubtful  statements  of  facts.  Thus,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  Egyptians  under 
the  Pharoahs  were  exclusively  vege- 
tarians; they  ate  meat  more  frequently 
than  other  orientals,  and  were  espe- 
cially fond  of  veal  and  goose— meats 
that  induce  melancholy.  Mr.  Gautier 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a matt 
•must  oat  2 ik  pounds  of  bread,  15 
pounds  of  potatoes,  halt  a.  hundred- 
weight of  apples,  or  more  than  3 pounds 
of. chestnuts  a day  if  lie  wishes  to  take 
in  the  quantity  of  albuminoids  necessary 
to  make  up  for  losses  in  nitrogen.  He 
therefore  recommended  milk,  cheese  and 
eggs  in  addition  to  roots,  fruits,  nuts 
and  herbs.  A race  thus  subsisting  would 
be  sage,  gentle,  intelligent,  artistic  and 
at  the  same  time  prolific  and  vigorous. 

Of  course,  there  is  reference  made 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  contributor 
to  the  war  in  the  cast.  The  vege- 
tarians have  pointed  proudly  to  the 
“rice-eating”  Japanese;  but  the  Jap- 
anese soldiers,  unless  we  are  sadly- 
misinformed,  are  also  fed  on  a kind  of 
dried  fish.  The  contributor  does  not 
bring  forward  this  fact;  he  dwells  on 
tlie  subject  of  adaptation,  and  puts  this 
case  before  the  faddist:  Imagine  the 

repletion  and  inertia  of  the  Japanese 
soldier  if  he  were  fed  on  the  enormous 
diet  of  the  Russian  soldier,  and  the 
inanition,  emptiness  and  starvation  of 
tile  Russian  if  he  were  fed  on  the 
sparse  fare  which  fills  his  enemy  with 
energy.  YTour  food  faddist  will  admit 
that  custom  and  inborn  characters  pro- 
foundly modify  men's  dietetic  necessi- 
ties; but  yet  he  remains  assured  that 
you  would  be  far  happier  if  you  only 
could  persuade  yourself  to  live  on  his 
diet— macaroni,  vermicelli  and  grapes; 
cheese,  cream  and  apples;  beefsteak 
and  barley  water,  or  whatever  it  be.” 
But  Russian  peasants.  O contributor, 
are  accustomed  to  live  on  vegetables, 
black  bread,  milk,  garlic  awl  vodka. 

The  most  satisfactory  portion  <>f  the 
contributor's  article  is  his  consideration 
of  what  might  be  called  the  uric-acid 
craze.  There  arc  some,  perhaps  many, 
who  insist  that  nearly  all  sicknesses 
arc  due  to  uric  acid.  They  preach  this 
doctrine  violently  in  blood-curdling 
pamphlets,  and  the  reader  at  once 
knocks  off  everything  that  contains  or 
may  produce  the  poison  meat,  fish, 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  beets — it  s a long 
list.  The  contributor  goes  so  far  as 
to  speak  of  this  “maligned  acid”;  it  is 
| g wonder  that  he  does  not  characterize 
it  ns  a sweet  boon.  The  reader  finds 
his  own  symptoms,  real  or  imaginary, 
coinciding  with  those  said  to  he  caused 
by  “uric-acidacmia,”  and  with  hair  on 
end  he  lives  on  prepared  foods  and  re- 
grets that  his  life  insurance  is  not 
larger. 

They  that  subsist  on  a restricted  and 
tasteless  diet,  naturally  wish  that  till 
others  should  he  as  uncomfortable. 
They  would  gladly  have  legislation  to 
this  end.  Their  constant  cry  is:  “There 
is  death  in  the  pot.”  But  the  prose- 
lytizer  has  been  known  throughout  the 
centuries,  and  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  has  answered  him  in  a prov- 
*One  man's  meat  is  another 


ring. 


erb: 


man's  poison. 


ORNAMENTED  MALES. 

There  is  a prejudice  today  against 


golden 'chains  by  the  male.  The  Dar- 
winian theory-  of  selection  does  not  now 

apply  to  the  lord  of  creation;  for,  while 

tlie  mate  of  a species  is  splendid,  daz- 
zling, in  order  to  impress  favorably  tlie 
female  of  his  kind— witness  the  peacock 
and  the  peahen — man  is  a plain,  drab, 
rather  shabby  animal  in  comparison 
with  woman,  who  from  time  imme- 
morial has  craved  personal  adornment 
and  sacrificed  devoutly  tn  the  altar  of 
fashion.  A man  in  Germany  or  Rus- 
sia may  he  found  wearing  from  senti- 
ment a bracelet  or  a necklace  v. itu  a 
locket,  but  he  does  not  parade  it.  The 
brutally  rich  may  lie  ostentatious  in 
giving  a feast  or  in  endowing  a church 
or  in  helping  a university— after  the 
president  has  wearied  them  by  his  im- 
portunity—but  they  are  simple  in  their 
dress.  To  wear  jewels,  to  stiffen  lin- 
gers with  rings,  is  to  be  an  effeminate 
or  vulgar  person.  In  earlier  days  the 
bravest  and  tlm  wisest  were  sumptuous 
in  dress.  A link  of  a golden  chain  was 
tossed  to  a deserving  dependent.  Gone 
are  these  chains,  rings,  pompons,  seals, 
diamond-hilted  swords,  bejewelled  snuff- 
boxes. They  lie  in  museums;  or,  if 
they  be  retained  in  households,  they 
are  shown  as  curiosities,  like  a peculiar 
wanning  pan  or  a letter  oi  a distin- 
guished ancestor  with  words  atro- 
ciously spelled.  When  Charles  Dickens 
was  over  here  the  gorgeousness  of  ltis 
waistcoats  and  tlie  cascades  and  riv- 
ulets of  ltis  chains  excited  indignation, 
and  women  who  wore  diamond  ear- 
rings at  the  breakfast  table  or  in  the 
stiver  sneered  at  his  taste. 

We  are  afraid  that  Renodaeus  is 
little  read.  He  loved  precious  stoned  for 
their  own  beauty;  “besides,  they  adorn 
kings’  crowns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich 
out  household  stuff,  defend  us  from  en- 
chantments, preserve  health,  cure  dis- 
eases; they  drive  away  grief,  cares  and 
exhilarate  the  mind.”  Mr.  Max  Beer, 
iiohnt,  who  defends  gallantly  llie  use  of 
cosmetics  and-  idolizes  the  memory  of 
George  IV..  might  weave  entertaining 
paradoxes  from  this  praise  of  jewels.  A 
true  man  should  wear  opals  to  show 
courage,  to  defy  augury.  Hyacinth  and 
topaz,  granatus  and  chrysolite,  beryl 
and  chelidonius,  carbuncle  and  chalced- 
ony, emerald  and  sapphire,  pearl  and 
ruby,  sardonyx  and  lapis-lazuli  how 
the  mtv  names  glisten  and  shine  and 
twinkle’  sparkle,  glow'.  To  carry  gems 
loose  in  a pocket  as  you  do  a knife  and 
a latchkey  is  to  mock  the  chemistry 
of  the  earth:  yet  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
would  thus  play  with  them,  as  a l oy 
with  jackstraws.  To  carry  them  in  ft 
little  box  with  velvety  compartments 
suggests  the  drummer,  tlie  lapidary,  the 
pawnshop.  Better  to  crush  one  of  these 
precious  stones  and  drink  it  in  viper  s 
wine  as  a medicament,  a stomach  jewel, 
an  ornament  to  tlie  blood,  a brain  ting, 
a nerve  bracelet. 

Poor  Malvolio,  often  misunderstood, 
especially  by  play  actors’.  He  was  a 
man  of  parts  and  breeding  who  thought 
nobly  of  the  soul  and  was  driven  to 
puritanical  excesses  by  reason  of  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  Sir  Toby.  When 
meditating  the  punishment  of  the  old 
roisterer,  did  not  Malvolio  shape  his 
own  conduct  on  the  judgment  seat? 

“I  frown  tlie  while,  and  perchance 
wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my 
some  rich  jewel.”  How  restful,  how 
dignified  tlie  action!  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  snuffbox  can  never  suffi- 
ciently he  deplored.  You  are  nervous, 
ili  at  ease  in  a street  car.  Suppose 
your  neighbor  should  pass  you  a blaz- 
ing snuffbox  with  the  remark:  "A 

pretty  trifle.  It  was  given  to  urn  by 
the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  as  a 
slight  token  of  appreciation  for  iny 
la tiers  in  the  cause.”  To  stroke  a plain, 
so-much-hy-the-dozen  watch  chain  is  as 
stupid  as  to  stroke  one's  conventional 
nose.  Gold-sheathed  penknives,  gold- 
tipped  pencil  cases  are  only  a -vain  at- 
tempt to  ennoble  something  useful, 
necessary.  Here  is  true  pretence,  not 
to  be  encouraged.  The  glory  of  an  ot- 
nament  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  prac- 
tical value.  The  richest  man  may  well 
prefer  a silver-cased  watch,  but  nis 
fingers  should  be  radiant.  Jewels  thus 
displayed  would  lead  to  the  disuse  of 
the  unmanly  glove  and  tints  to  eeon* 
orny. 


Jewels  gldihlen  the  eye  and  excite 
envy.  Titov  Viro  to  he  preferred  to  per- 
fumes, which  reflect  ou  personal  clean- 
liness. Here  and  there  a man  may  he 
found  who  has  a set  of  rings  for  va- 
rious occasions,  and  strives  for  har- 
mony in  cravat,  jewels,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  a carefully  meditated  toilet.  But  j 
man,  as  an  animal  at  large,  is  not  dis- 
criminative; he  may  wear  front  old- 
time  association  even  a moss-agate 


I N’B  of  the  chief  features 
of  this  operatic  week  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  will 
be  the  production  here 
in  German  of  Johann 
Strauss’  comic  opera 
"Die  Fledermaus”  ("The 
operetta  is  little  known 
admirers  of  the 


Bat”).  The 
here,  and  yet  many 
Viennese  composer  insist  that  it  is  his 
masterpiece. 

The  operetta  was  brought  out  here  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  March  29,  1880,  as 
"The  Lark.”  The  English  version  was 
made  by  Dr.  Franc  A.  Harris  and  the 
late  Nat  Childs.  Mr.  John  J.  Braham 
■wrote  an  orchestral  score  from  the 
piano  copy.  The  chief  comedians  were 
Rose  Temple,  Alice  Carle,  J.  B.  Mason, 
G.  TV.  TVilson,  J.  H.  Jones,  A.  Bell. 

There  are  two  stories  concerning  th? 
origin  of  the  operetta.  The  Viennese 
tale  as  told  in  Ludwig  Eisen’berg's 
• Johann  Strauss"  is  as  follows:  The  in-  I 
! genlous  French  playwrights,  Mellhac 
and  Halevy,  wrote  a most  amusing 
comedy  in  three  acts.  “Le  Reveillon/ 
■which  was  produced  at  the  Palais  Roy- 
al, Paris,  April  12.  1872.  Max  Steiner, 
a Viennese  manager,  bought  the  right 
to  produce  the  comedy  at  the  Theater 
an  dor  Wien,  but  he  changed  his  mind 
and  wished  to  sell  his  right  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Carl  Theatre.  The  middle-  I 
man  Levy  and  the  manager  of  the  Carl 
could  not  agree,  so  the  former  advised 
Steiner  to  turn  the' piece  into  a libretto 
for  an  operetta.  Steiner  handed  over 
the  eomedv  to  Haffner  and  Genee.  who 
worked  with  Strauss,  and  the  result  was 
"Die  Fledermaus,”  produced  at  Steiner's 
Theatre  April  5,  1874. 

The  storv  as  told  by  Henri  de  Cur- 
zon  is  a different  one.  Strauss  was  in 
Paris  and  saw  "Le  Reveillon.-'  He  saw 
Mellhac  and  Halevy  and  begged  them 
to  arrange  a libretto,  so  that  he  could 
set  music  to  it.  They  were  unwilling. 
Perhaps  they  preferred  to  preserve  the 


piece  as  a comedy;  perhaps  they  wished 
their  tried  coilaborateur,  Offenbach,  to 
be  the  musician.  Strauss,  however, 
brought  out  "Die  Fledermaus.'  Again 
he  asked  the  French  librettists  for  their 
permission,  with  a view  to  a Parisian 
performance.  Again  they  refused.  He 
then  persuaded  Delacour  and  Wilder  to 
write  a libretto  of  a wholly  different 
character,  “La  Tzigane,”  and  to  this 
he  fitted  as  well  as  possible  the  music 
of  “Die  Fledermaus.”  "La  Tzigane  was 
produced  at  the  Renaissance  in  Paris 
in  1877.  Not  till  1904.  after  the  death 
of  Strauss  and  Meillhac,  was  Strauss 
“‘Fledermaus,”  with  a libretto  based  tjj 
Paul  Ferrier  on  the  comedy,  with 
Halevy's  permission,  produced  in  Paris 
as  “Le  Reveillon”  at  the  Varieties,  anc 
the  success  was  great. 


Story  of  “The  Bat.’*  I 

The  plot  is  an  amusing  one.  Ont 
Eisenstein,  a man  of  practical  jokes 
had  played  a trick  on  a notary,  Falke 
at  a masquerade  ball  by  compelling  thi 
latter,  who  was  costumed  as  a bat,  t( 
walk  home  In  his  fancy  dress  by  day 
light  to  the  huge  delight  of  all  in  tin 
street.  Dr.  Falke  naturally  is  eager  fo 

revenge.  tunjty  pregentB  ftself  gom, 

time  after  this  ball  Eisenstein  is  pu 
under  arrest  and  sentenced  to  eign 
days’  imprisonment  for  an  alleged  insul 
to  a public  official.  Falke  calls  to  escor 
him  to  Jail,  but  he  proposes  to  him  tha. 
they  should  drop  in  at  a masked  bal 
given  at  the  house  of  a young  Russiar 
Prince  Orlofsky.  The  director  of  th 
prison  Is  also  a merry  soul,  but  he  ha 
■just  been  appointed  to  his  post  and  doe 
not  know  Eisenstein  by  sight.  Falk< 
who  has  promised  the  prince  a goo1 
joke  to  enliven  his  midnight  suppet 
purposes  to  bring  the  jail  director  an- 
Eisenstein  together  at  this  ball  unde 
assumed  names  so  that  their  constema 
tlon  when  they  afterward  met  necessa 
rllv  In  the  prison  may  be  great. 

Eisenstein  has  a wife,  Rosalinde.  an 


wnsi-cm  new  «*-  - - ' 

had  before  her  marriage  a lovei 


"&Sed.  She  allows  him  to  visit  het 

. i i. a ^ j-v  1 


c;eu.  one  . vw  , : . i a 

gn  her  husband,  as  she  thinks,  l 


tlie  wearing  of  gauds  and  jewels  and 


safely  under  lock  and  key.  1"!?®  qwa 

goes  to  Eisenstein  s house  to  take  awa 

his  man  and  discovers  AlfrecHn 
promising  dress  of  the  husban  . Yroub 

« awteK  KS-'" 

maid,  Adele,  received  lnviti!;ta1°P®d  aB 
hall.  Rosalinde  appears  mask  A a 
foreign  dame  of  high  distin  ^ ^ 
her  husband  makes  violent! 

He  flirts  with  Adele.  and  there  are 

sorts  of  complications.  Eisenstein 

The  baron  of  the  ball  at  Count  unoi.  j 

gives  his  true  _ name  Eisenstein, 
rested  Eisenstein  last  night  myself: 


THE  BAT”  BY  JOHANN  STRAUSS 
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Wa«  at  home  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
fvas  embracing.”  Alfred  is  brought  out, 
■'till  in  his  compromising  dress.  The 
rue  Eisensteln  is  gradually  sobered, 
"brtunately  for  the  future  domestic 
eace  of  the  Eisensteln  household,  Rosa- 
inde,  the  prince  and  the  rest  of  them 
appear  and  persuade  Eisensteln  that  the 
Alfred  episode  is  only  a part  of  the  de- 
’ightfHl  :oke  played  on  him. 

Although  the  cast  was  an  excellent 
ne,  with  the  favorite  Marie  Geistinger 
s Rosalinde— she  played  the  part  in 
New  York  ir.  1881— the  operetta  did  not 
at  first  meet  with  success  in  Vienna 
~’ot  until  the  sensational  success  in 
^erlin  did  the  Viennese  appreciate  the 
work.  Critics— even  Hanslick,  the 
staunch  admirer  of  Strauss— and  public 
were  cool,  but  the  news  from  Berlin 
warmed  them  to  appreciation. 


The  operetta  quickly  made  its  way 
and  it  still  holds  its  position  in  Ger- 
man theatres.  It  invaded  grand  opera 
houses,  first  at  Hamburg.  March  13, 
1894,  when  it  was  performed  by  Klaf- 
sky,  Boetel  and  other  leading  singers, 
for  a benefit.  The  operetta  saw  its 
100th  performance  in  Ham>urg  and  its 

200th  in  Berlin  long  before  its  100th  in 
Vienna. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  in 
"The  Bat”  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  act.  where  the  jailer,  Frank, 
known  at  the  prince’s  ball  as  the 
Chevalier  Chagrin,  returns  the  worse 
for  wine  to  the  jail,  and  reminiscences 
of  the  music  at  the  ball  show  the 
changes  in  his  mental  condition,  as  he 
thinks  over  the  events,  endeavors  to 
breakfast,  reads  newspapers,  and  then 
falls  asleep.  This  scene  was  voted  in 
rehearsal  a sure  failure  by  Marie 
Geistinger  and  Strauss  himself,  and 
only  at  Genee’s  urgent  entreaty  was 
the  scene  retained. 


— t — 

“Parsifal”  Again. 

“Parsifal”  will  be  performed  here  for 
the  first  time  in  German.  There  will 
naturally  be  curiosity  to  see  the  pro- 
duction which  has  won  loud  praise  even 
from  those  who  dreaded  to  see  the 
music  drama  outside  of  its  home.  Bay- 
reuth and  had  much  to  say  about  “sac- 
rilege” before  they  knew  with  what 
care  the  production  had  been  prepared. 
We  say  “see."  for  “ParsifaV  is  a fine 
spectacle  even  to  those  who  are  not 
moved  deeply  by  music  Mr-  Ernest 
Newman,  in  his  little  but  excellent  life 
of  Wagner,  .published  recently,  goes  so 
f.r  as  to  sky  that  “the  spectacular  ele- 


is  dependent  upon  stagecraft  to  an  ex- 
tent that  revolts  the  modern  dramatic 
sense  ” Mr.  Newman’s  summing  up  ot 
the  merits  and  faults  of  the  work  may  j 
here  be  quoted:  "Opinions  differ  greatly  | 
over  the  worth  of  ’Parsifal.’  It  contains  ; 
of  course  scenes  of  deep  interest  and  , 
music  of  unparalleled  beauty,  and  there 
is  the  old  power  to  delineate  characters, 
such  as  Kundry.  that  could  never  have 
been  conceived  by  any  other  opera  com- 
poser- but  the  central  idea  of  the  drama 
—the  eternal  Wagner*  problem  of  re- 
dempUon’-is  of  only  limited,  human  in-  1 
t crest  and  some  of  the  music  undoubt- 
edly points  to  weakened  mental  powers 
This  world  of  magic  and  temptation  and 
redemption  seems  vieux  jeu  now  and 
will  probablv  become  even  less  and  less 
impressive  as  time  goes  on.  Still  the 
hulk  of  the  work  is  profoundly  human, 
and  it  wihlive  in  virtue  of : the  » 
mate  expressiveness  of  the  rnusio 
its  best.  The  laments  of  Amfortas  are 
surely  the  last  word  of  poor  >mma 
pain;  nor  can  one  imagine  the  lovely 
nature  painting  of  the  work  ever  losips 
Its  deep  appeal.  * * * When  all  that 
j can  be  said  against  it  has  keen  said,  ^ 
! remains  an  extraordinary  creation , a.JA 


; its  dominant  note  of  love  and  pity  tor 
; humanity  makes  H a singularly  appro- 
' prlate  ending  to  the  old  master's  work.” 
Two  singers  will  take  In  turn  the 
part  of  kundry:  lime.  Nordlca  and 

Miss  Fremstad.  Their  conceptions  are 
said  to  be  radically  different.  Miss  Frem- 
stad  puts  special  stress.  It  Is  reported, 
on  the  fleshly  character  of  Kundry 
templing  Parsifal  in  the  enchanted  gar- 
den. 

Miss  WulUer*M  \ lews. 

Miss  Edyth  Walker  is  a singer  of  un- 
common warmth  and  power,  who  made 
a deep  impression  here  last  season  by 
beauty  of  voice  and  by  the  display  of 
vocal  skill.  She,  alas,  has  been  talking 
to  a reporter  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
• Singers  should  use  their  voices  In  pub- 
lic as  singers,  not  as  theorists.  They 
should  be  content  to  stay  the  other  side 
of  the  footlights,  to  bo  looked  at  with 
curlQ3lty  and  wonder 


fantasia,  “The  Mystic  Trumpeter”  (af- 
ter Walt  Whitman),  was  announced  for 
performance  last  night  by  the  Philadel- 
phia orchestra  at  Philadelphia-  The  work 
Is  In  manuscript  and  tills  performance 
was  the  first.  Music  was  set  to  this 
noble  poem— for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra — by  Mr.  George  H.  Clutsam, 
an  Australian  by  birth,  a year  or  two 
ago  Mr  Converse  s orchestral  piece, 
"The  Festival  of  Pan,"  was  performed 
at  a concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety Warsaw.  Feb.  10,  and  the  W arsaw 
Morning  Courier  spoke  of  It  as  follows: 


Th e "only”  novel t y on  the  ..^^mma 


_______  When  they  begin 

to  tell  the  secret  of  their  strength  or  to 
explain  attitudes  of  audiences,  or  to 
give  reasons  why  the  public  snould  like 
or  dislike  certain  forms  or  works  of  art. 
the  illusion  vanishes,  and  too  often  the 
one  entertaining  an  illusion  finds  him- 
self the  victim  of  a delusion.  Hut  wo 


was  the  symphonic  poem.  - 

Pan,"  by  Converse  The  author  wanted 
apparently  to  describe  the  melancholy  of 
forest  nooks  and  crying  nymphs,  slvlng 
bv  contrast  cheerful  and  full  of  motion 
dancing  themes,  the  representation  of 
gambofs  and  light  playfulness  of  forest 
sprites',  and  accompanied  by  the  sound 


hear  some  one  asking  impatiently: 
“What  did  Miss  Walker  say?” 


of  Pan's  enchanted  flute.  The  Poen\- 
though  modelled  in  Instrumentation  and 
harmonic  effects  on  W agner  s works, 
made  an  agreeable  ltnprvssioii  owlng  to 
charming  musical  themes.  The  Polish 
Courier  praised  the  work  as  \ery 
erlv  made  and  skilfully  orchestrated. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Conrled  will  fuPe,rl”t^"d 
in  person  the  preparations  for  the _ un- 
usually elaborate  productions  of 
operas  to  be  performed  this  week  at  the 
Boston  Theatre. 


• ntn  .moo  n uinci  • 

Miss  Walker  began  by  talking  about 
the  comparative  advantages  of  study  In 
this  country,  and  in  Europe:  "Of  course 
it  is  foolish,  and  will  be  foolish  for 
many  years,  to  suppose  that  one  can 
get  a satisfactory  training  for  an  opera 
singer  in  this  country.  But  the  voices 
are  here,  and  the  public  to  appreciate 
them.  My  teacher  In  Dresden  and  other 
famous  European  teachers  have  told  me 
that  no  more  beautiful  voices  came  to 
them  than  those  possessed  by  American 
girls.  The  trouble  they  And  is  that  the 
owners  of  these  voices  are  lazy  and 
want  to  get  In  two  years  what  one  has 
to  work  steadily  for  for  a decade.  The 
advantages  of  a European  training  are 
obvious.  One  is  cheap  opera,  another  is 
cheap  living.  After  all,  you  know,  most 
people  who  do  things  begin  poor,  and  so 
cheap  living  and  cheap  opera  (going  to 
the  opera  is  part  of  a training)  are 
necessary.  Then,  too,  living  familiarly 
with  the  language  one  Is  to  sing  in  is,  I 
find,  an  inestimable  advantage.  I al- 
ways feel  more  at  home  in  German  than 
In  Italian  opera,  for  instance,  because  I 
have  lived  and  thought  In  German  so 
long.  The  mere  learning  of  the  pronun- 
ciation is  not.  enough,  I truly  believe. 
Finally,  there  is  the  old  argument  that 
one  gets  'the  atmosphere'  abroad,  and 
does  not  get  it  here.  It  will  be  the  crea- 
tion of  'the  atmosphere'  In  America  that 
will  signalize  our  becoming  a musical 
nation. 

"Americans  are  the  most  illogical  peo- 
ple on  the  globe.  We  talk  and  talk  about 
giving  Americans  a show,  and  then  we 
fall  at  the  feet  of  the  foreigners.  It  is 
not  the  fault,  very  often,  of  our  singers 
or  other  musical  artists  that  they  have 
a hard  row  to  hoe;  It  Is  the  fault  of  the 
public.  • * * „ 

"Look  at  MacDowell's  songs.  To  me 
they  seem  among  the  loveliest— sweet, 
pensive,  individual  and  always  musl- 
cianlv.  But  I don't  hear  of  them  In 
concert  programmes  very  often.  Again 
I think  tho  blame  lies  not  with  the 
singers,  but  with  the  public.  Singers 
try  to  give  the  public  whot  it  wants. 
It’s  another  example  of  American  illog- 
icalness. But  Mr.  MacDowell  is  an 
American,  just  the  same-another  ex- 
mple  oi>  the  musical  possibilities  of 
b i x.  r.sVvi^n. 

•'We  do  so  many  things  so  well.”  she 
went  on.  "Look  at  'Babes  in  Toyland 
which  I saw  last  season.  I never  saw 
either  In  Germany  or  A lenmt  so  beauti- 
fully mounted  and  well  drilled  a musical 
nlav  ns  that.  It  would  have  stunned 
a German  audience.  The  music  was 
splendid,  too.  Now.  lots  of  our  mus\ lea 
chows  do  not  have  music  like  that,  I jl 
admit,  and  maybe  the .PH^lc  here  swal- 
lows  them  just  thj  tame,  but  the  taci 
that  we  swallowed  'Babes  In  toyland 
and  liked  it  is  a hopeful  sign.  M hat  we 
have  done  we  can  do  again.  Me  ca  l 
alwavs  duplicate  the  scenic  part  of 
•Babes  in  Toy  land’— which  they  can  t do 
In  Germany.  * And  who  knows  but  some 
day  we  call  turn  out  such  music  con- 
sistently?I’m  not  aware  that  Just  at 
present  a great  body  of  first-class  music 
is  being  composed  anywhere.  I don  t 
know  why  the  new  birth  £ 
when  it  comes,  shouldn  t POf*}™*  come 
in  America,  and  why  the  Intel  pr  tei. 
if  th?s  music  shouldn't  be  Americans. 

them,  of  course,  either 

. iomDfo r ^e v er y body! 

hJ!-rv  and  will  go  abroad  prepared  to 
Sionrim  hard . to  live  simply  and 
work  long  an  ‘ outsln„  „f  their  art. 

«in7  for  « 

ena°YXafhis  the  public  has  its  share  to 
lust  at  present  IPs  not  doing 
do— whlcn  j . many  respects.  Rut 

I f believe  thf  sHuailofi  is  improving 

TwlUbe"*s«rveS  that  Miss  Walker 

d°-  ^ or  1 float lorf  ^usToe^he'd.^r 
own  glorlaca  nighlv  respected  and 

respectable  Solleag'.el  ’It  must  also  be 
raspeciauie  there  Is  much  sense  In 

he?  vfews  Nevertheless,  a singer  is 
prudent  to  refrain  from  public 
M??er?ation  as  long  as  her  voice  pleases 
or  thrills  in  song. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

ST N DAY — Chickeil ng  Hall.  3:30  T.  M-  }0th 
Sunday  chamber  concert.  The  Hndrlcrt 
strbic  nulntct  (Messrs.  OudnceU,  I'lumara. 
kne hf  feller.  Kunze)  will,  pla.v  , 
quintet  in  ti  major.  oi>.  1 1 : al'<l“"te “ - 

tills  1»‘  from  Ambroise  Thomas  quintet  op.  ■ 
i first  tlmei;  variations  from  Ilnydn  s oaartet. 


arr 
i TIil 


vanauoim  . ■ 

Mr.  Emilio  <1  * Gogorza,  barhone,  will  tAug 
"olmes.  I’alhadilre,  Godard,  Du- 


bon.,'8  by  Holmes.  * ..... 

bols.  Ruckauf,  Rubinstein,  lllldacb 

SymnhoMv  Hall.  8 IV  M.  Concert  iu  aid  of 
’ the'  pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor  Mme. 

Gadslil,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Theodore  fan  tor*, 
tenor,  will  assist.  Introduction  to  act  I and 
first  part  of  act  III  of  ' ' 

Entr’acte.  Rnnoe  of  Apprentices.  Procession 
of  the  Mastersingers.  and  Homage  to  nuns 
Sachs  from  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
berg";  soronil  part  of  act  1 of  the  vat- 
kyvlo”;  Introduction  and  Love-Death  from 
“Tristan  and  Isolde.” 


I I 


Mrs.'  iSo,pbia'’Mvart-eh  Rrpee',  soprano 

assisted  bv  Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  con- 
tralto, will  give  a song  recital  In  Potter 
Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  the  13th.  The 
programme  will  include  songs  by 
Dvorak.  Wolf.  K.  Strauss,  Rubinstein, 
Cornelius.  Black.  Ronald.  Handel.  Rles, 
Stewart,  Joncieres,  Chausson.  Holmes, 
Horn.  Haydn,  and  others,  and  duets  by 
Brahms  and  Daniels. 

The  11th  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
Cblckerlng  Hall.  March  12,  will  be  given 
by  Mrs.  Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  pianist, 
and  the  Strube  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Gustav  Strube,  conductor. 

The  third  chamber  concert  of  Miss 
Julia  A.  Terry's  series  will  be  given  in 
Jordan  Hall,  on  Monday  arternoon,  the 
13th.  Miss  Beatrice  Herford  (in  her  own 
monologues),  Mrs.  Langdon  Frotlilng- 
ham,'  pianist,  and  Mr.  William  Kittredge, 
will  take  part. 

Mr  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto, 
will  give  his  second  piano  recital  In  Rot- 
ter Hall,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  14th. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  tenor,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Milo  Benedict,  soprano;  Miss 
Alice  Cole,  contralto  i Mrs.  S.  B.  Field, 
pianist:  Mr.  Fernand  Glraudet,  bari- 

tone. and  others,  will  give  a series  of  re- 
citals ("The  Development  of  the  Song 
Cycle”),  at  the  Tullerles,  March  22,  29, 
April  5,  12.  at  11  A.  M.  , 

Mr  Ernest  Sharpe,  baritone,  will  give 
the  fourth  and  last  of  his  recitals  at  his 
studio.  74  Commonwealth  avenue,  Chest- 
nut Hill.  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  15th. 
The  songs  will  be  by  Henning  von  Koss 
of  Berlin.  , , . 

Mr.  Anton  Hekklng  will  give  lus  third 
’cello  rocltal  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  20th,  at  3 o'clock. 

The  last  Knetsel  quartet  concert  will 
i he  given  In  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  14th.  Mr.  Schelling,  pian- 
; 1st,  and  Mr.  Keller,  'cellist,  will  assist. 

The  programme  will  include  Saint- 
| Saens'  piano  quartet  in  B flat,  op.  41; 
| Hugo  Wolf's  "Italian  Serenade”  (by  re- 
j quest),  and  Schubert’s  quintet  In  C,  op. 

Mr,  Paderewski  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital In  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  1. 

The  Manning  Glee  Club,  Mr.  Ulmer  H. 
Manning,  director,  will  give  a concert 


t.  .leri  we’ — 

that  Such  a poliVt  would  be  Impossible, 
we  do  not  mean  that  prolonged  study 
would  leave  him  in  the  condition  ot 
mind  ns  that  which  Dr.  Johnson 
described  as  of  a man  being  a "barren 
rascal.”  Johnson  knew  precisely  what 
he  was  about  in  his  description,  and 
probably  his  theories  of  men  of  his  own 
time  belonged  to  us  Just  as  completely 
as  they  might  belong  to  contemporary 
writers  and  to  critics  with  whom  any- 
body might  be  Intimately  associated. 


MONDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Musical 
talk  on  Parsifal  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown. 

Bostou  Theatre,  8 IV  M.  Opening  night  of 
tho  Metropolitan  Opera  House  company,  Mr. 
Heinrich  Conrled  director.  Donizetti  s 
• Lucia  di  Lammernioor”;  Lucia,  Mme.  8em- 
brloh;  Edgardo,  Mr.  Caruso  (his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston);  Enrico  Ashton,  Mr.  Parvis  (his 
first  appearance  here);  Raimondo,  Mr.  Jour- 
net.  Mr.  Ylgna,  conductor  this  first  appear- 
ance in  Bocton).  ^ . .. 

Jordan  Hall.  8 IV  M.  Fifth  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet:  Dvorak’s  sextet 

in  A major,  op.  48;  Scherzo  from  Cherubini  s 
quartet  in  D minor,  No.  3;  Beethoven's  quar- 
tet in  C major,  op.  59,  No.  3. 

TUESDAY— Boston  Theatre.  5 P.  M.  Wag- 
ner’s 1 ‘Parsifal"  (first  performance  in  Ger- 
man in  Boston):  Kundry,  Mme.  Nordlca; 

Parsifal.  Mr.  Burgstaller:  Amfortas,  Mr.  Van 
Rooy;  Klingsor,  Mr.  Gorltz;  Tltunel.  Mr. 
Jour  net;  Gurremanz,  Mr.  Blass.  Mr.  Hertz, 
Conductor.  The  cast  will  also  include  Messrs. 
Reiss,  Albertb,  Bayer,  Gredor,  Mines.  Moran, 
Brnerdle.  Jacoby,  Lemon,  Bauermeister, 
Poehlman,  Alten,  Ralph,  together  with  art- 
ists and  pupils  of  the  opera  school  of  the 
Conrled  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  as 
flower  maidens.  There  will  be  an  intermis- 
sion from  6:45  until  8:45 


WEDNESDAY — Boston  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Mas- 
cagni’s “Oavalleria  Rusticana”;  Santuzza, 
Mme.  de  Maccbl  (.her  first  appearance  here); 
lx)la,  Mme.  Homer;  Lucia,  Mme.  Bauerraeis- 
ter;  Turkldu,  Mr.  Dippel;  Alflo,  Mr.  Girnl- 
doni  ibis  first  appearance  here*.  Mr.  Franko, 
conductor.  Leoncavallo's  ’’Pagllaccl” ; Ned- 
<)a.  Miss  Alten  (her  first  appearance  here;; 
Canio,  Mr.  Caruso;  Tonio,  Mr.  Scotti;  Peppe, 
Mr.  Giordan! ; Silvro,  Mr.  Parvis.  Mr.  Ylgna, 
conductor. 

Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Second  concert  of 
the  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker, 
conductor. 


THURSDAY— Boston  Theatre.  11:30  A.  M., 
Wagner’s  “Parsifal. ” Kundry.  Miss  Frem- 
&tad.  otherwise  with  the  same  oust  as  on 
Tuesday.  There  will  be  an  intermission  from 
1 :15  till  2:30. 

Boston  Theatre.  8 P.  M..  Johann  Strauss’ 
comic  opera,  ’’Die  Fledermaus”  (in  German*. 
Rosallnde,  Mme.  Sembricb;  Prince  Olofsky, 
Miss  Walker;  Adele,  Miss  Alten;  Alfred,  Mr. 
Dippel;  Blscnstelu,  Mr.  Reiss;  Frank.  Mr. 
Gorltz;  Dr.  Falke,  Mr.  Grcde;  Dr.  Blind, 
Mr.  Bayer;  Froscb,  Mr,  Haensler.  Mr. 
Franko,  conductor. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M . 18th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. T8chaikow8ky’s  "Manfred’  Sym- 
phony. Brahms’  concerto  for  violin  (Mr.  Fritz 
Kreislen,  Beethoven’s  overture,  Leonore, 

^ Boston  Theatre.  8 P.  M..  Ponchlelll’s  “La 
Gloconda.’’  Gioconda.  Mme.  Nordlca ; La 
< ieru.  Miss  Walker;  Laura.  Mme.  Homer; 
Enzo  Mr  Caruso;  Barnnba,  Mr.  Glraldoni; 
Alvlze.*  Mr.  Plancon;  Zuano.  Mr  Begue;  un 
Cantore,  Mr.  Dufrlche;  lsepo,  Mr.  Glordanl. 
Mr.  N’igun.  conductor.  Act  I,  Dlvertlsse-  \ 
ment.  "La  Furlano.”  Act  II.  "Dance  of 
the  Hours.” 

SATURDAY— Boston  Theatre.  2 P.  M;.  Meyer- 
beer's "Huguenots”  (in  Italian).  \ alentlne, 
Mme.  de  Macchi;  Urbain.  Mme  Lemon  or 
Jacoby;  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Mme.  Sem- 
bricb;  Raoul.  Mr.  Saleza:  Saint  Brie.  Mr. 
Plancon;  Marcel.  Mr.  Journet;  de  Nevers,  Mr. 
Scotti.  Mr.  Ylgna.  conductor. 

Boston  Theatre.  7:30.  "Die  Melsterslnger. 
Evil.  Miss  Alten:  Magdaleue.  Mme.  Homer; 
Welther.  Mr.  Burgstaller  or  Mr.  Dippel; 
Hans  Sach,  Mr.  Van  Rooy;  Beckmesser,  Mr. 
Gorltz;  Pogner,  Mr.  Blass;  Kotbner,  Mr. 
Muehlmann.  Mr.  Hertz,  conductor. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M..  18th  concert  of 
the’  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
ns  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Jordan  Hall.  2:30.  Mr.  F.raest  Schelling  s 
second  piano  recital.  Schumann  fantasia, 
Beethoven's  sonata,  op.  31.  No.  3;  Chopin, 
three  Preludes,  etude  in  A flat.  op.  10,  noc- 
turne in  B major,  mazurka,  polonaise  in  A 
fiat;  Rubinstein.  Barcarolle;  Soiree  d<»  Vienne, 
Schubert- Liszt;  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
No.  10. 


in  Potter  Hall  on  Monday  evening  at  8 
o'clock. 

In  the  interest  of  the  audiences  gen- 
erally, and  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
performances,  Mr.  Heinrich  Conrled  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty  earnestly  re- 
quest operagoers  who  attend  the  inter- 
pretations of  “Parsifal’’  on  Tuesday 
evening  and  Thursday  afternoon  to  be 
in  their  places  some  minutes  before 
each  act  begins.  Once  the  conductor  is 
at  his  desk,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  seat  any  one.  Interrup- 
tions of  any  sort  during  the  perform- 
ances of  “Parsifal”  would  be  regret-  , 
table.  . 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  a second  piapo 
recital  in  April.  , , 

The  city  of  Boston  W’lll  give  a concert 
in  Curtis  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  on  Tues- 
day evening  Orchestral  pieces  by 
Weber,  Bizet,  Wagner,  Herbert,  Dop- 
pler, Meyerbeer.  Miss  Marie  L.  Luna- 
borg,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Rudolph  loll, 
clarinetist,  will  be  the  soloists. 

The  city  of  Boston  will  give  a concert 
in  Lyman  school,  East  Boston,  on 
Thursday  evening.  Orchestral  pieces  by 
Lachner,  Langey,  Strauss,  Rubinstein, 
Doppler,  Verdi.  Miss  E.  Cecilia  V\  in- 
ter, contralto,  and  Mr.  Tafley  Mauch,  | 
cornetist,  will  be  the  soloists. 

The  city  of  Boston  will  give  a concert 
in-  the  Dorchester  high  school  on  Fri- 
day evening.  Orchestral  pieces  by  Wag- 
ner. Carlo -Germa no,  Strauss,  Lococq,  | 
Rubinstein.  Meyerbeer.  Mr.  Avon  D. 
Saxton,  baritone,  and  Mr.  Frank  Eaton, 
flutist,  will  be  the  soloists. 

The  concert  to  be  given  this  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall  in  aid  of  the  pension 
fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
has  attracted  unusual  attention,  both 
from  the  interest  in  the  object  to  be 
’benefited  and  the  unusual  merits  or  the 
programme  and  the  artists  to  assist  ill 
Its  presentation.  A small  chorus  or 
mixed  voices  will  assist  in  a scene  from 
“Lohengrin.”  The  advance  sale  of  seats 
and  those  taken  by  subscription  have 
already  assured  a large  addition  to  tne 
fund  as  a result  of  this  concert.  The 
box  office  will  be  open  today  at  1 o clock. 


MASSENET'S  NEW  OPERA. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  wrote  as  follows  from 
Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  15,  about  Massenet's 
new  opera,  “Cherubin,”  produced  at 
Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  14: 

Those  who  remember  that  Massenet 
has  achieved  no  really  great  success 
since  the  production  of  "Manon’V^  a 
little  over  20  years  ago— may  perhaps  be 
excused  asking.  Is  this  prolific  com- 
poser plaved  out?  Though  his  Grlse- 
Udis”  and  "Les  Jongleurs  de  Notre 
Dame”  have  been  acclaimed  in  France, 
neither  has  gained  a permanent  place 
in  the  repertoires  of  German,  Austrian 
or  Italian  opera  houses,  while  "La  Na- 
varralse,"  “Werther”  and  various  other 
works  have  found  comparatively  little 
favor.  rtt,  therefore,  Is  particularly 
gratifying  to  find  In  "Cherubin”  the  ele- 
ments of  success  which  have  been 
wanting  In  several  of  Massenet’s  recent 
operas.  In  all  probability,  “Cherubin 
will  be  added  to  the  Opera  Comique  list 
at  an  early  date,  when  it  Is  as  certain 
to  please  "tout  Paris”  as  It  has  charmed 
a Riviera  audience— provided  the  unsat- 
isfactory third  a t Is  reconstructed 
The  plot  Is  so  slight  that  It  is  hardly 
worth  more  than  a passing  reference. 
Briefly,  it  is  as  follows: 

Cherubin  Is  an  idle  youth  whose  time 
is  spent  in  laying  siege  to  the  affections 
of  his  lady  friends— a form  of  entertain- 
ment which  gets  him  into  trouble  with 
his  victims,  for  he  flits  from  one  to  an- 
other. At  last.  Le  Philosophe  gains  an 
Influence  over  him.  and  persuades  him 
to  mend  the  error  of  his  ways.  Cherubin 
promises  to  do  so,  but  before  he  keeps 
his  word  he  Jilts  Nina  for  L’Ensoleillad, 
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challenges  him  to  a duel.  The  combat 
however.  Is  prevented  by  Le  Philosophe. 
who  points  out  to  the  enraged  Capltaine 
that  a grown  man  cannot  fight  a.  love- 
sick youth  of  17!  * * * "Songez,  Mob 
sieur.  que  l'en  est  au  printempe.  * • - 
Que  la  fille  est  jolle  et  qu'll  a dix-sept 
ans."  Eventually  Nina  seeks  out  her 
faithless  Cherubin,  and  Informs  him  that 
she  is  about  to  enter  a convent  • * * “Jo 
ne  plure  plus.  • * * Demain  j'aban- 
donne  le  monde  et  les  miens,  care  j'entre 
au  couvent.”  Enter  at  this  moment  Le 
Capltaine  Ricardo  and  Le  Philosophe. 
Says  the  former:  “C’e6t  Don  Juan!” 
but  Le  Philosophe  simply  looks  pen- 
sively at  Nina  and  remarks,  “C'est 
Elvire!” 

Ever  alive  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
Massenet  has  fitted  to  this  slight  story 
light  and  graceful  music— music  which 
Is  alwavs  sympathetic  as  it  Is  appro- 
priate. 'Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  opera 
is  the  charming  “Chanson  de  Cherubin" 
— "Lorsque  v’ous  n'aurez  rlen  a falre,” 
in  which  Nina  reminds  Cherubin  that 
he  has  said  to  her:  "Le  Paradis  que  Je 
prefere,  c'est  un  couesin  a vos  genoux 
• * *”  while  the  duet  for  Cherubin  and 
Le  Philosophe.  "Philosophe,  dismoi, 
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PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  singers  who  will  appear  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  this  week,  also  a portrait  of 
the  famous  Marie  Geistinger,  who 
created  the  part  of  Rosallnde  in  Johann 
Strauss'  "Dio  Fledermans.” 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse’s  orchestral 


pourquoi."  though  strangely  reminiscent 
of  "Batti,  Battl,"  is  none  the  less  a 
delightful  piece  of  music.  Fascinating, 
too,  is  Nina's  air  in  which  she  sings 
the  praises  of  Cherubin,  while  the  scene 
for  Le  Philosophe  and  Le  C-apitalne 
Ricardo  is  wonderfully  effective.  The 
opera  is  very  simply  orchestrated,  «i 
single  instrument  often  accompanying 
the  voice;  but  Massenet  is  a past 
ter  in  getting  exquisite  effects  by  writ- 
ing in  this  manner.  It  also  Is  note- 
worthy that  he  has.  in  great  measure 
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LOCAL. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  of  the 
Carolyn  Belcher  String  quartet.  In 
Steinert  Hall,  an  Thursday  evening,  the 
16th.  will  include  Dittersdorf's  quartet 
In  D major;  Brahms’  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin  in  A major,  op.  100  (Mr.  Geb- 
hard. pianist),  and  Grieg's  quartet  in  G 
minor 


VICTOR  MAUREL. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  17  pub- 
lished this  singularly  beautiful  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  In  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable,  of  latter-  , 
day  singers: 

It  Is  possible  here  to  qubte  Macaulay. 
"We  have  a kindness,”  said  he  for  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  when  he  wrote  with  great/ 
dignity  and  with  a very  serious  sense 
of  style.  We  have  the  same  kindness— 
precisely  the  same  kindness— for  Jlr 
Landon  Ronald,  who  at  the  Bechste  n 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  so  beautlruii} 
accompanied  certain  songs  which  were 
given  by  M.  Victor  Maurel,  that  one 
felt  that  here,  indeed,  was  an  artist  ot 
extraordinary  genius  and  extraordinary 
accomplishment.  Maurel  s, 

Verdi's  must  amusing  Quand  ero 
Pagglo”  was  a thing  to  remember  and 
to  find  words  for.  during  many  succeed- 
ing days,  and,  for  the  most  part,  during 
many  succeeding  thoughts-  Me  have  a 
strong  recollection  of  our  praise  of  M. 
Maurel,  when  he  played  "Don  Giovanni 
so  very  wonderfully  at  Covent  Garden, 
that  his  conception  of  the  part  seemed 
altogether  outside  the  average  man  s 
thoughtful  conception,  inasmuch  as  he 
forever  created  the  ideal  of  the  mam 
who,  although  he  could  not  be  described 
at  any  point  as  an  absolute  gentleman, 
nevertheless  represented  hlmBelf  In  tnat 
remarkable  character  before  just  - pre- 
cisely those  people  In  whom  Don  Gio- 
vanni was  interested.  Maurel  3 ’? 

still  extraordinary  in  Its  production  and 
In  Its  meaning;  never, 
know,  could  such  a voice  be  described  as 
youthful;  finely  constructed,  exqulsltel. 
thought  out,  full  of  significance,  thor- 
oughly  complete— here  is  some  descrip 
tion  of  Victor  Maurel  s voice;  but  the 
man  is  a master  of  preparations,  and 
not  of  any  immediate  enthusiasms,  it 
should  be  impossible  to  Imagine  Maurel 
taking  such  a part  as  that  of  the  count 


woruiy  uwi  no  411  V 

avoided  the  tiresome,  primitive  habit  of 
writing  the  accompaniment  in  unison 
with  the  voice. 

The  principal  singers  were  Miss  Mary 
Garden,  of  the  Opera  Comique  Paris, 
who  Is  well  known  to  Covent  Garden  au- 
diences; M.  Renaud.  who  is  also  appre- 
ciated by  those  English  operagoers 
who  possess  discrimination;  Mme.  Lina 
Cavalieri,  and  Mme.  Marguerite  Carre. 
Miss  Garden  was  well  suited  in  the 
music  of  Cherubin.  Mme.  Cavalieri  did 
not  sing  very  well,  Mme  Carre  Intel® 
preted  with  great  charm  the  delightful 
role  of  Nina,  and  M.  Renaud  s Le 
Philosophe  may  be  accounted  another 
triumph  for  this  distinguished  singer. 
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ARTICULATION. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  1 re- 
viewed as  follows  a lecture  given  ijl 
London  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarkson  on  "Ar- 
ticulation for  Singing  or  Speaking”: 

"Mr.  Clarkson  was  not  exactly  orig- 
inal in  his  Ideas  so  far  as  the  sPeakine 
voice  is  concerned,  and  with  that  matte! 
we  may  deal  first.  The  speaking  voice  ^-a 
is  one  which  depends  to  a large  extent 
upon  education  and  upon  those  .elements 
which  naturally  belong  to  the  educated 
classes,  rather  than  to  the  people  who 
gather  their  Information  from  the  com- 
mon intervals  of  street  language.  The 
time  has  now  far  gone  when  an  edu- 
cated man  needs  any  sort  of  training  as 
to  the  manner  of  using  his  voice.  His 
manner  of  speech,  though  it  may  differ 
essentially,  so  far  as  sound  goes,  from 
that  of  hls  social  equal,  is  practically 
I the  same  in  pronunciation,  in  signifi- 
cance, and  also  In  the  various  intervals 
which  one  uses  In  passing  words  along 
( from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  here  per- 
fectly  absurd  to  consider  the  questior 
of  accent;  some  people  prefer  to  empha- 
size, as  in  a sort  of  crescendo,  every 
fifth  or  sixth  word  which  they  utter 
others  prefer  a system  of  level  intona- 
tion. Between  these  two  tempera' 
mental  ideas  there  lies  a large  ground 
work  which  is  exploited  by  perhaps  th< 
less  emotional  among  the  educatec 
kind:  whether  such  a particular  and  in 
dividual  teaching  as  that  given  by  Mr 
Joseph  Clarkson  will  at  any  point  1m 
prove  upon  these  natural  divisions  lr 
speech  is  somewhat  to  he  doutted.  On* 


skcs  this  point' 

ause  t lie  voice  has  obviously  two  func- 
ions;  one  Is  that  which  lies  In  the  habit 
f speech,  the  other  is  that  which  lies 

I the  habit  of  soup.  Now  we  venture 
')  say  that  the  habit  of  speech  cannot 
e taught  through  the  medium  of  public 
^during;  the  little  intonations,  the 

..jps  and  downs’  of  the  vocal  cords  In 
peeeh,  the  tricks  which  so  often  indi- 
ate  a very  peculiar  sort  of  family  in- 
erltance— all  those  things  belong  to  the 
vlllzatlon  of  our  own  time,  and  it 
ould  be,  as  we  think,  somewhat  of  a 
ity  if  all  educated  people  merged 
temselves  Into  a single  method  of  con- 
ersatlon  and  articulation.  We  have  no 
ar  as  to  whether  this  Is  ever  likely  to 
appen;  in  fact,  we  are  absolutely  sure 
iat  It  will  not.  But  perhaps  redress 
lay  .be  found  in  Mr.  Clarkson’s  views 
pon  the  singing  voice. 

"Hero  we  are  certainly  inclined  to 
hink  that  ho  has  a sound  and  a 
Iraightforward  theory  upon  which  to 
ase  his  ideas.  It  is  a very  curious  fact 
tat  whereas  the  speaking  voice  does 
ot  really  depend  upon  the  musical  ear, 
te  singing  voice  is  impossible  without 
; and  it  is  here,  we  think,  that  Mr. 
osepli  Clarkson  has  distinctly  the  tile- 
ry of  which  we  have  spoken,  which  is 
bod  in  its  original  basis,  and  which  is 
litiicl  in  its  final  working  out.  We  are 

II  assured  In  these  days  that  poetry 
ime  before  prose,  that  the  minstrels 
Jng  to  certain  tones  long  before  the 
rt  of  prose  sentences  was  Invented, 
lomer  ran  before  Herodotus,  and  Hor- 
ae preceded  the  great  prose  writers  of 
omo.  Thus  It  is  that  careful  prose 
leaking  is  to  a large  extent,  in  the 
ands  of  a cultured  man.  a very  much 
lore  difficult  art  than  the  quick  recital 
E poetry,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clarkson,  in, 
svoting  himself  to  this  branch  of  his 
rt,  makes,  *t  seems  to  us,  a greater 
lccess  than  in  his  speaking.  At  the 
ime  time,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
is  methods,  elaborate  though  they  may 
em.  are  comparatively  simple;  and  we 
rtainly  should  advise  him  to  reduce 
an  obvious  minimum  all  the  questions 

nd  answers  which  are  issued  in  his 
Tactical  Guide  to  Articulation,’  in  It- 
>lf  a not  uninteresting  work,  to  ele- 
lentary  questions  and  answers.  It 
»ms  to  us  that  Mr.  Clarkson  is  really 
iming  at  a more  or  less  universal  sys- 
im  of  speech,  musical  or  otherwise; 
le  various  temperaments,  the  various 
shion9  of  the  public,  clearly  preclude 
ly  certainty  as  to  his  arrival  at  .a 
try  definite  goal.  But  his  method, 
hich,  after  all,  depends  more  or  less 
pon  a universal  idea  rather  thaft  upon 
ny  individual  treatment,  has  intelli- 
=nce  and  thoughtfulness  for  its  basis, 
arlous  songs  and  vocal  illustrations 
ere  given  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
pon  by  Miss  Susie  Ensum  and  Miss 
ily  Callis,  and  Mr.  Clarkson  illustrated 
Is  theories  by  means  of  these  vocalists 
id  a blackboard;  so  that  there  was 
sver  a moment  of  doubt  as  to  his  mean- 
ig  and  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  his 
tentlon.  He  left  us  practically  per- 
taded  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  views. 
* * ‘Custodes  autem  ipsos  Quis  cus- 
idiet’  ?'* 


ree  Well  Known  Works  Given — 
Wagner’s  ‘‘Faust”  Overture  Is 
Interpreted  with  Impressive  Dra- 
matic Force. 


\MPANARI  SINGS 

UNFAMILIAR  AIRS 

The  programme  of  the  17th  Symphony 
ncert  given  last  evening  In  Symphony 
all,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was  as 
Hows; 

Faust”  overture Wagner 

>eltatlve  and  Air  of  Thoas  from  “Iphl; 

;enia  in  Anils” Glue*5 

: elude,  Adagio  and  Gavotte. ... Bach-Bachrlcb 

■la  from  "Cosi  fan  tutte" Mozart 

mpbony  In  C major Schubert 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  finely 
ayed.  The  overture  by  Wagner  was  I 
terpreted  with  impressive  dramatic 
rce,  with  true  Intensity.  How  the 
Iginal  score,  composed  in  1839-40,  com- 
_ires  with  the  present  version  (1854-55) 

, 1*  !e  have  at  present  no  means  of  know- 
Ig.  Wagner  himself  said  that  he  had 
written  the  instrumentation  through- 
it,  made  many  changes,  given  more 
ajj  nportance  to  the  middle  section.  It  is 
lie  one  purely  orchestral  work  by  him 
iat  leads  the  hearer  to  think  that 
;vl  ,’agner  might  have  been  a great  com- 
„D  oser  without  any  reference  to  the 
rera  house,  a great  composer  in  sym- 
honlc  form. 

As  remodelled,  there  are  suggestions 
* ( the  influence  of  Liszt,  and,  strange 
( : > say,  there  are  passages  that  might 
'■ave  been  written,  as  far  as  the  mood 
; concerned,  by  Schumann,  who,  how- 
ver,  could  not  have  woven  the  orches- 
-al  dress.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ear  the  two  versions  in  the  same  con- 
ert,  just  as  it  would  be  interesting  to 
ear  the  “Polonla,”  "Columbus”  and 
Rule  Britannia”  overtures  of  Wagner, 
ated  respectively  1835,  1836  and  1836-37, 
rhich  preceded  immediately  the  “Faust.” 
The  Herald  spoke  a month  or  so  ago 
f a performance  of  the  three  in  a con- 
ert  at  London  early  in  the  year.  It  is 
singular  fact  that  whereas  Wagner  in 
is  younger  days  was  a good  deal  of 
, sensualist— he  played  the  part  with 
ndisputable  success  for  many  years 
;n*  hereafter— and  was  deliberately  and  cg- 
ip»f  ,-ressively  sensual  in  his  opera  founded 
lu'-vmn  "Measure  for  Measure,”  there  Is  in 
“Faust”  overture  hardly  a trace  of 
; I h e peculiar  and  glowing  sensuousness 
d .|h at  plays  a dominating  part  In  his  irrt- 
MLiliortant  stage  works.  Whatever  passion 


there  Is  in  the  passing  musical  thought 
of  womanhood,  as  typified  by  Orotchen. 
Is  cerebral.  T7io  struggles  here  depict-, 
ed  are  mental,  and  the  hero  is  the 
baffled  and  despairing  philosopher. 

The  transcription  of  Bach’s  violin 
music  was  performed  with  such  verve 
that  the  applause  was  unusually  hearty 
and  long  continued.  It  was  the  ap- 
plause that  rewards  a favorite  virtuoso, 
and  as  The  Herald  has  often  hinted, 
this-  orchestra  is  always  the  true  vir- 
tuoso assisted  now  and  then  by  some 
singer,  pianist,  violinist.  Mr.  Gericke 
called  upon  the  players  to  acknowledge 
the  applause  and  twice  were  they  com- 
pelled to  rise  and  bow.  The  same 
tribute  might  justly  have  been  paid  ihe 
wind  players  after  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  symphony.  Such  beauty  of 
tone,  such  phrasing  and  such  accuracy 
of  ensemble  are  seldom  heard  in  any 
European  orchestra.  Perhaps  we  are  nil 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  uncommon 
skill  and  musicianship  of  the  various 
choirs  in  this  band  of  players. 

The  symphony  was  read  and  played 
with  marked  taste  and  g ’Sto,  and  the 
music,  as  always  when  heard  under- 
such  conditions,  made  its  way  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  When  this 
work,  with  its  sustained  gush  of  melody. 
Its  Infinite  wealth  of  beauty,  seems  too 
long,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  con- 
ductor or  of  the  players.  As  it  was 
performed  last  evening,  no  one  would 
have  had  the  symphony  shorter.  The 
audience  in  such  a performance  shares 
the  intoxication  of  the  composer,  the 
divine  drunkenness  that  comes  from 
drinking  deep  of  beauty,  the  drunken- 
ness of  Nature  rejoicing  in  a perfect 
day. 

Mr.  Campanarl  sang  two  arias  of 
widely  contrasted  character  which  de- 
pend, however,  for  effect  on  the  dra- 
matic situation,  on  what  has  preceded 
and  on  what  is  anticipated.  In  the 
theatre  the  noble  strains  of  Gluck, 
strains  charged  with  toodement,  follow 
Immediately  th»  lament  of  Iphigenia, 
the  priestess,  and  of  the  attendants 
exiled  with  her.  The  goddess  saved 
her,  vet  the  fates  are  not  yet  satisfied. 
The  'strangers  will  arrive,  and  Thoas 
the  king  will  fall  a victim  to  one  of 
them.  The  solemn  stage  scone  and  the 
awful  atmosphere  prepare  the  hearer 
for  Thoas’  confession  of  dread. 

But  put  the  King  of  Taurica  in  con- 
cert dress  and  let  him  suddenly  'begin 
his  recitative,  and  what  is  Thoas  to  the 
audience,  or  It  to  Thoas?  So,  too,  the 
unfamiliar  aria  of  Mozart  demands  Im- 
peratively the  comic  situation,  the  sight 
of  the  lovers  now  disguised  tempting  the 
fidelity  of  their  sweethearts.  The  aria 
needs  not  only  the  scene,  the  presence 
of  the  women,  but  the  action  of  the 
comedian,  the  gestures,  the  pose,  the 
dramatic  exaggeration.  Put  Leporello 
with  his  famous  song  on  the  concert 
stage  without  the  mocked  Donna  El- 
vira and  the  long  roll  that  contains 
the  names  of  Don  Juan’s  abandoned 
loves  and  the  effect  is  gone.  So  with 
this  aria.  When  sung  in  concert  it  is 
merelv  a song,  a song  cast  in  the 
Mozartian  mould;  the  music  is  no  longer 
hypocritically  sentimental,  ironically 
descriptive,  malicious  in  spirit. 

This  is  too  often  the  fate  of  the  oper- 
atic artist  when  ho  appears  in  concert. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Campanari's 
voice,  to  note  his  free  delivery,  his  vocal 
animation.  We  remembered  the  dra- 
matic force  and  finest'e  of  his  Ford  in 
“Falstaff,”  the  part  in  which  he  at- 
tained a truly  dramatic  height,  and 
while  he  sang  this  air  from  ”Cosi  fan 
tutte”  we  could  not  help  thinking  how 
admirably  he  might  say  the  words  and 
interpret  the  spirit  of  this  fine  instance 
of  Mozart’s  dramatic  power  in  a stage 
representation  of  a delightful  work. 

MR.  KREISLER’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  gave  his  last  violin 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  He  played  Bach’s  concerto  in  A 
minor,  a romance  by  Beethoven,  vari- 
ations by  Joachim,  the  allegro  from 
Tartlni’s  sonata  in  G minor  and  pieces 
by  Schumann,  Rameau,  Porpora  Gold- 
mark,  Wieniawski  and  Zarzyckl.  Mr. 
de  Voto  was  the  accompanist. 

There  Is  nothing  new  to  be  said  con- 
cerning Mr.  Kreisler’s  playing  this  sea- 
son. Yesterday  one  could  only  marvel 
anew  at  the  wonderful  technique  of  the 
musician,  and  glory  anew  in  the  virile 
emotion  of  the  man.  His  choice  of  pro- 
gramme is  always  admirable;  the  com- 
positions chosen  by  him  display  the 
finest  resources  of  the  instrument  and 
call  forth  the  genuine  emotion  of  the 
player.  Mr.  Kreisler’s  preference  for 
the  early  works  is  significant,  and  I e 
plays  them  with  a conviction,  an  ap- 
peal and  at  times  a passion  that  make 
Mils  performance  absorbing  even  to  the 
ultra-modern  ear.  Whether  it  be  that 
he  gives  to  these  early  works  a modern 
form  of  emotional  expression,  or,  pre- 
serving the  early  spirit,  so  Identifies 
himself  with  that  as  to  bring  it  close  to 
the  hearer,  is  a matter  of  individual 
opinion;  that  seems  Intimate  and  per- 
: sonal  from  Mr.  Kreisler  which  from 
I other  musicians  seems  elusive  and  far 
away. 

There  was  not  a large  audience,  but 
there  was  most  enthusiastic  and  pro- 
longed applause.  Rameau’s  fascinating 
little  “Tambourln”  had  to  he  repeated, 
and  pieces  were  added  to  the  various 
groups. 
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SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Ondricek  Quintet  Gives  Fine  Perform- 
ance of  Selections  for  Strings,  and 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  Sings. 


The  10th  Sunday  chamber  concert  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering 
Hall.  The  Ondricek  quintet  (Messrs. 
Ondricek  and  Fin  ward,  violins;  Zach, 
viola;  Keller,  ’cello,  and  Kunze,  double 
•bass)  and  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  bari- 
tone, were  the  musicians.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  quintets  by 
Dvorak  and  Ambroise  Thomas,  the 
andante  from  Haydn’s  “Kaiser  Quar- 
tet” andy  songs  by  Augusta  Holmes, 
Palhadllne,  Godard.  Dubois,  Lockruf, 
Rubinstein  and  Hildoch. 

The  excerpts  from  the  quintet  by  Am- 
broise Thomas  were  performed  here  for 
the  first  time— an  andante  and  a finale 
in  waltz  tempo,  which  were  the  most 
interesting  of  the  instrumental  num- 
bers. The  andante  contains  beautiful 
and  unusual  effects,  and  the  waltz  is 
charming.  Dvorak's  work  also  gave 
pleasure.  Was  it  the  atmosphere  In- 
separable from  the  day  and  hour,  or 
was  the  programme  as  a whole  slightly 
monotonous?  Everything  was  in  gentle 
vein.  Everything  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed, even  the  variations.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  quintet  was  smooth  and  ef- 
i fective. 

I Mr.  de  Gogorza  sang  admirably.  He 
! has  a virile  and  beautiful  voice;  his 
enunciation  is  especially  excellent.  His 
choice  of  songs  was  Judicious.  Godard's 
J "Embarquez  Vous”  aroused  the  most 
enthusiasm.  He  was  recalled  repeat- 
edly, and  added  to  his  second  group  the 
familiar  “Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine 
Eyes.” 

At  the  next  concert  the  Strube  Orches- 
1 tral  Club.  Mr.  Gustav  Strube,  conductor, 
and  Mrs.  Jessie  Downer  Eaton,  pianist, 
will  be  heard. 


The -second  concert  this  season  in  air 
of  the  pension  fund  of  the  Symphonj 
orchestra  was  given  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  Gericke  conducted, 
and  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  soprano,  Mr, 
Theodore  van  Yorx,  tenor,  and  a small 
chorus  assisted.  The  programme  was 
made  up  wholly  of  excerpts  from  operas 
by  Wagner  and  was  as  follows:  Prelud 


A HOSPITABLE  MISTAKE. 

The  New  York  Sun  mentioned  a few 
days  ago  the  approaching  debut  of  a 
young  man  of  a well  known  family’  as 
a singer,  and  added:  “Young  men  with 
a fair  amount  of  comeliness,  well  fit- 
ting frock  coats  and  unobjectionable 
vocal  organs  are  able  to  make  a com- 
fortable income  in  New  York  now- 
adays, provided  they  manage  to  inter- 
est enough  women  who  like  a little 
music  with  their  tea,  Mr.  will  at- 

tempt to  break  into  this  prosperous 
coterie  for' the  time  being.” 

There  is  no  objection  to  these  vocai 
sentimentalists  at  tens,  for  they  that 
are  addicted  to  afternoon  teas  know 
full  well  what  they  may  expect.  An 


to '“Lohengrin”;  first  part  of  the  third 
act  of  “Lohengrin”  (entr’acte,  bridal  r 
ofvorus  and  duel);  entr’acte,  .lance  of 
apprentices,  procession  of  the  master- 
singers  and  homage  to  Hans  Sachs  from 
“The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg";  | 
second  part  of  act  I of  “The  Valkyrie"; 
prelude  and  love-death  from  “Tristan 
and  Isolde.” 

This  concert  was  of  a more  festal  j 
character  than  the  preceding  one  of  the  j 
season.  The  programme  was  more  ah-  1 
sorbing,  the  orchestra  played  with  |! 
greater  enthusiasm,  the  audience  was  I 
larger,  more  brilliant  and  more  respon-  ’< 
sive.  The  soloists  were  warmly  ap-  ) 
plauded;  the  purely  orchestral  selections 
met.  with  almost  equal  favor.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  add  that  the  pecuniary  re- 
sults were  gratifying. 

The  benefit  of  the  fund  and  of  the 
concerts  given  in  aid  of  this  fund  is  not 
solely  to  the  orchestra  itself.  Inasmuch 
as  the  association  for  a charitable  ob- 
ject brings  the  members  themselves  into 
a closer  union  and  in  a large  measure 
aids  in  maintaining  the  pride  cf  mem- 
bership, the  subscribers  to  the  concert 
and  the  general  public  gain  thereby. 
Music  lovers  should  aid  this  fund  gen- 
erously if  only  from  selfish  motives. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  thought 
last  evening  of  contributing  to  a worthy 
cause,  the  character  of  the  concert  it- 
self would  have  given  much  pleasure. 
Mr,  Ernest  Newman  remarked  not  long 
ago  that  Wagner  was  more  and  more 
known  in  England  and  better  appreciat- 
ed by  concert  performances  than  by  the 
comparatively  few  and  expensive  per- 
formances of  the  music-dramas  them- 
selves. In  Boston  of  late  we  have  had 
comparatively  little  of  Wagner  either 
in  theatre  or  In  concert  hall.  It  is  true 
that  “Parsifal”  has  had  due  attention 
paid  it,  but,  with  the  exception  of  this 
work,  there  have  been  few  wholly  ade- 
quate performances  of  “The  Master- 
singers,”  the  “Ring”  and  “Tristan,”  or 
even  of  the  minor  operas.  There  was 
one  memorable  performance  last  sea- 
son, that  of  “Siegfried”  as  conducted 
by  Mr.  Mottl,  and  reports  from  New 
York  lead  one  to  anticipate  the  corning 
performance  of  “The  Mastersingers” 
with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure.  But 
the  music  of  Wagner  Is  not  judiciously 
distributed  throughout  the  year;  there 
is  the  short  opera  season,  with  here  and 
there  a Wagnerian  performance,  or 
there  is  a Wagner  concert.  To  quote 
the  old  saw,  it’s  either  a feast  or  a 
famine.  No  sane  person  demands  that 
Wagner  should  monopolize  the  stage 
either  in  theatre  or  in  concert  hall,  but 
it  is  fair  to  infer  from  the  interest  and 
enjoyment  shown  last  evening  that  the 
Symphony  audience  and  general  concert- 
goers  would  welcome  Wagnerian  ex- 
cerpts on  other  occasions  and  in  con- 
certs of  a miscellaneous  programme. 

The  performance,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated. was  excellent,  and  often  lnspir-  - 
ing.  Mme.  Gadski  Is  well  known  here  'I 
as  a singer  who  appreciates  the  fact 
that  Wagner’s  music  may  be  sung  as 
well  as  screamed,  and  she  is  able  by 
reason  of  her  voice  and  artistry  to  sing 
with  marked  effect,  where  others  are 
impotently  violent.  Mr.  Van  Yorx  en- 
larged his  reputation  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Gericke  and  the  orchestra  may  well  be 
congratulated  on  the  success,  artistic 
and  pecuniary,  of  the  concert. 


evil  Is  rising  above  the  lorul  sotflft 
liqrizon  Hint  should  he  sternly  discoun- 
tenanced. You  go  to  a formal  dinner. 

It  is  yi, nr  fnte  to  sit  through  the  courses 
with  a companion  whom  you  have* 
never  seen  before  nnd  are  not  likely  to 
meet  again.  She  is  not  aware  of  you  el 
importance,  and  you  know  nothing, 
about  her,  whether  she  he  happy  ina-4 
troti,  soured  divorcee,  pathetically  hope-! 
fnl  spinster.  The  conversation  is  atj 
first  tentative,  then  argumentative.! 
The  rest  is  silence.  Your  eyes  wanden 
and  rest  on  a singularly  comely  young? 
woman  who  is  evidently  being  bored  by) 
a whiskered  egotist.  She  looks  at  you  j 
sympathetically.  After  the  dinner  you 
will  join  the  ladies;  this  being  inter- 
preted means  that  you  will,  by  an  ad-  | 
mlrabl.v  planned  strategic  movement,  ’ 
sit  by  her  and  coruscate  until  she  be-  I 
conies  emotional  and  prepared  for  any 
tender  outburst.  But  as  you,  on  your 
way  to  the  sofa  on  which  the  sud- 
denly adored  one  glows  and  palpitates 
— her  glass  was  refilled  more  than  once 
— the  hostess  intercepts  you  and  says  : 
“Mr.  Smithers  is  going  to  be  so  good  as 
to  sing  some  of  those  delightful  French 
songs.  Have  you  never  heard  him? 
Many  prefer  him  to  Gilibert.  They 
say  his  French  is  just  as  good,  and  he 
sings  with  even  greater  expression.  Sit 
down  here  by  rue,  so  that  I can  see 
you  enjoy  him.”  Mr.  Smithers,  full  of 
food,  and  with  an  extraordinarily  high 
nnd  tight  collar,  goes  through  his  reper- 
tory. There  you  sit,  and  just  as  he 
Has  bleated  through  the  third,  the  de- 
sirable one  bids  the  hostess  good  night 
and  gives  you  a reproachful  glance. 
Mr.  Smithers,  inexorable,  begins 
“LTIeure  Exquise.” 

Not  only  is  the  singer,  however  skil- 
ful or  moving,  unable  to  sing  with 
effect  immediately  after  dinner,  but  the 
guests  are  preventing  front  a general 
shuffle  in  conversation  after  the  long 
enforced  talk  with  one  or  two  whose 
company  was  not  of  their  seeking. 
William  Mnginn  objected  to  a fine 
singer  after  dinner  because  be  stopped 
the  wine:  “a  fine-song-singer  only 

serves  to  put  people  in  mind  of  tea”; 
and  the  learned  doctor  suggested  ways 
of  abating  the  nuisance:  to  applaud 
most  vociferously  after  the  first  verse, 
as  though  all  were  over,  and  to  say  in 
a loud  voice  that  you  like  the  end  of  it 
very  much.  “It  is  ten  to  one  but  his 
musical  pride  will  take  affront,  nnd  he  j 
will  »efuse  to  sing  any  more,  saying  or  'I 
muttering  something  savage  about  your  j 
want  of  taste  or  politeness.”  Or,  after  j 
ho  has  gone  through  the  song  and  \ 
“sucking  in  the  bravo  of  the  people,”  ■! 
you  say  in  a clear  bell-like  voice:  “You  1 
sang  that  very  well,  Mr.  a — a — a,  very  j 
well  indeed.  Did  you  ever  bear  Maurel  i 
or  Gilibert  sing  it?”  Much  depends  on  ; 
the  degree  of  malice  with  which  you 
charge  this  apparently  innocent  ques-  j 
tion. 

To  introduce  a singer  in  this  way,  to  j 
spring  tli is  surprise,  is  hospitably  J 
meant,  but  is  it  not  a reflection  on  the  | 
capability  of  hostess  and  guests  to  find  J 
entertainment  in  the  display  of  their  ij 
own  acquirements?  A musical  party  | 
is  another  thing.  You  are  given  fair  : 
warning:  you  can  send  your  regrets;  J 
or  if  you  are  willing  to  endure  the  ; 
music  for  the  sake  of  the  supper  that  | 
comes  afterward,  you  can  go  early  t 
enough  to  he  sure  of  a comfortable  seat  | 
at  the  hack  of  the  room,  where  you  |, 
can  doze  during  the  performance  of  J' 
some  cool  and  obvious  classic  quartet  . 
or  admire  the  shoulders  and  nuque  of  i 
the  woman  directly  in  front  of  you.  j 
If  the  music  is  nervously  modern,  if  the : a 
lady  be  of  the  gothic  order  of  architect-  ;ju 
ure,  there  is  still  the  thought  that  there 
will  be  champagne  and  that  it  will  he 
good.  If  there  must  be  music  immedi- 
ately after  a dinner,  let  it  be  fiirnishedl|a 
by  a talented  pianist;  for  the  piano  en-fj 
courages  conversation,  and  both  theft 
talkers  and  those  who  are  fond  of 
music  will  forget  that  you  and  Miss  ij 
de  Jones  are  whispering  together  inti- 
mately  in  a recess  of  the  room. 
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NEW  PIPE  FOOD. 

Air.  Frederick  Starr,  a professional 
anthropologist  of  Chicago,  is  smoking 
“marihumana.”  His  colleagues  and 
pupils  and  some  friends  of  the  la 
have  been  allowed  to  smoke  the 


weed,  n mT rliwr 'pronounce  TTBetter  than 

the  finest  mixture  of  tobacco,  better 
(ban  any  out  plug.  It  appears  that  the 
learned  professor  went  about  anthro- 
pologizing  in  unexplored  Mexico.  There 
lie  met  a sagacious  and  friendly  Indian 
rhief.  who  took  him  to  “his  abode  in 
the  foot  hills,"  and  as  evidence  of  hos- 
pitality produced  pipes  and  tnarihu- 
niana.  AVhether  the  weed  will  flourish 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  Virginia 
and  other  tobacco  regions  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  who  has  once 
smoked  marihumana  will  never  again 
be  satisfied  with  tobacco,  though  it  bear 
the  proud  motto  familiar  in  t lie  days 
when  a smoker  carried  his  pouch,  pack- 
age of  cigarette  papers  and  matches 
with  him:  “Or  seek  no  further.  Bet- 

ter can’t  be  found."  Even  the  slaves 
of  clear  porhpte  chopped  from  a long 
tlviek  roll  will  be  turned  from  the  error 
of  their  ways  by  paarihumiuia,  which  is 
a tonic,  not  a stimulant. 

Men  and  women  smoked  long  before 
tobacco  was  discovered.  AA'hen  the 
Mahometans  fought  the  battle  that 
overthrew  the  city  of  Alore  in  the 
seventh  century,  they  were  bothered 
solely  by  the  foe’s  elephants.  They  re- 
tired from  the  field  to  fill  their  pipes, 
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The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Heltuich  Conried,  director, 
began  last  night  an  engagement  of  one 
week  at  the  Boston  Theatre  with  a per- 
formance of  Donizetti's  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.”  Mr.  Arturo  Vigna  conducted 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 


Mme.  Sembrich 

. . Mme.  Buueriuei6ter 

Mr.  « am  so 

Mr.  Parvis 

Mr.  Journet 

’* Mr.  Bars 

Mr.  Gluccone 

The  theatre  was  crowded  from  floor  to 
top-gallery  with  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. which  was  not  drawn  solely  by 


Lucia. . . — 

Alisa 

Edtfurdo 

Knrlco. . . . 
Itaimoodo. . . 

Arturo 

NoruiooQo..-. 


| A’ignas  In  Mechanics’  building  inslste  i(  . - d Rrown  p 

on  the  restoration  of  his  act,  but.  tear-.  .1riPm,nte  It  was  on  tl 
ing  lest  the  audience  would,  as  usual.'  aaeouait.  V'J“ 
rush  toward  the  doers  after  the  Lucia, 
had  trilled  her  last  trill,  he  advertised 
through  his  press  agent  that  he  should: 
do  himself  to  death  in  the  sight  of  the 
public  and  sing  his  swan  song.  Ho 
owed  this  as  a duly  to  himself,  the 
composer  and  the  hearer;  for  this  last 
act  in  which  Duprez  the  first  Edgardo, 

I the  tenor  for  whom  "Lucia”  was 
written,  thrilled  all  hearers,  was  for 
j years  the  one  eagerly  awaited  portion 
of  the  opera,  and  the  theatre  was 
crowded  to  hear  Edgardo's  lament  as 
it  has  been  recently  to  hear  the  long 
cadenza  of  a heroine:  and  Edgardo  has 
his  one  great  opportunity  Just  before 
he  stabs  himself  near  the  convenient 
tombs  of  his  ancestors. 

..  The  opera  itself  does  not  call  for  long 
1 1 consideration. 


— i-  o — ,irnwn  =nleiv  hv  II  '•'..iioiun.ujuu.  W 1th  the  exception  of 
cnee,  which  was  not  dra  y > h sextl,t  here  and  there  a melting 

either  Mme.  Scmbrlch  or  .......  | phrase,  and  the  final  scene  for  Edgardo, 

self;  for  Mme.  Seiribrlch,  • , t|ierc  ls  nothing  worthy  of  the  too  facile 

she  Is.  has  here  occasionally  m composer  whob  wrote  the  trio  in  "Lu- 

opera  to  compa  i a tl  velj  s . . ^ crezla  Borgia.”  the  Irresistibly  dramatic 

when  the  opera  ^osen  was  caviare  to  Ugt  act  J ..^  Favorlla„  the  de_ 

the  general,  and  'here  is  little  curiosity  liprhtful  muslc  of  ..Don  pasqUule"  and 

or  d.-slre  In  UK to  hear-  Lucia  Jor^tne  ..The  Daughter  ,,f  the  Regiment.”  The 

niusic  Itself,  fhe  opeia  appear-  chorus,  whether  in  sporting  dress  or  in 

night  was  chosen  tor  t e^ .......  wedding  clothes,  is  a tedious  crowd. 

There  is  page  after  page  without  a 
dramatic  stroke.  Lucia  and  her  wicked 
brother  and  the  prating  retainer  with  a 


niLrni  was  vimacn  , 

ance  in  Boston  of  Air  Caruso,  whose 
fame  had  long  preceded  him.  His  ap- 
pearance and  liis  success  restore  Lucia 
to  its  original  position  as  a *cnor 
opera,”  and  revive  tho  worship  ol  a 

tCOfr  late  years  the  prima  do®na  has 
held  here  undisputed  sway.  After  Cam 
panini  came  Alvary;  after  Alvary 
Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke.  und  each  in  turn 
provoked  displays  ol  h^er)?t 
crowded  the  Opera  House.  The  German 
tenors  who  followed  Alvary.  however 
boisterous  in  song  or  violently  j gro- 
tesque in  action,  did  not  arouse  enthusl- 
asm;  Mr.  Van  Dyck,  a man  of  singularly 


the  field  to  fill  their  pipes,  histrionic  Suthor- 

and  with  them  they  returned  to  dart  i \ly  but  a victim  to  Bayreuth  s vocal 
, . , , ,,  . . ,t-  . dlaloentlons  and  gargarlsms, 

fire  at  tho  beasts,  which  foil  into  dts 


uioLiier  anu  me  prilling  retainer  wun  a 
beard  and  a bass  voice,  and  the  Edgardo 
of  three  acts  are  lay  figures,  animated 


,o 

ui  i m ee  acts  are  lay  ugures,  animated 
phonographs.  Yet  a modern  Italian  lib- 
rettist and  a composer,  believers  in 
“Verismo,”  might  base  a truly  dramatic 
work  on  Scott's  novel,  with  Edgar’s 
pathetically  faithful  family  servant  in- 
troduced as  a buffo  tenor  of  ~” 


may.  Catlin  tells  us  that  the  North 
American  Indians  smoked  before  they 
knew  the  virtues  of  tobacco.  The 
Malagasy  chew  tobacco,  hut  prefer 
hemp  for  the  pipe.  The  Egyptians 
enjoy  a preparation  of  hemp,  opium 
and  honey  mixed  with  raisins  and 
smoked  in  tho  water  pipe.  Opium  pills 
made  up  with  toasted  betel  leaf  are  to 
many  orientals  the  one  pipe  food.  The 
Kaffirs  smoke  hemp,  chiefly  because 
they  like  it.  AVas  not  a pipe  found  at 
Brannockstown,  county  Kildare,  stick- 
ing between  the  teeth  of  a human  skull, 
the  skull  of  one  who  smoked  long  be- 
fore tobacco  was  brought  to  the  Brit- 
ish isles?  And  there  are  passages  in 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  that  lead  one  to 
infer  that  a plant  similar  to  tobacco 
was  relished  by  contemporaries  of  these 
travellers. 

If  there  were  no  tobacco,  there  would 
still  he  smoking,  were  it  only  for  the 
vague  pleasure  of  the  sacking  lips,  the 
resistance  to  the  teeth,  the  smoke  that 
induces  meditation,  t lie  sacrificial  in- 
cense. Boys  do  not  consume  sweet- 
fern  and  rattan  merely  because  they 
think  it  is  manly  to  smoke  something; 
the  process  itself  pleases  them  until 
I ulicy  make  the  daring  exchange.  This 
I marihumana  is  warranted  not  to  dry 
I blood  or  brain;  it  does  not  affect  the 

• heart:  it  does  not  dim  the  vision.  It 
j can  bo  smoked  before  breakfast  and 
! jest  before  going  to  bod  without  injury 
I to  digestion  or  sleep.  It  is  bettor  than 
! bread;  it  is  a universal  remedy.  AAre 
! should  not  be  surprised  to  Jearn  that  it 

removes  superfluous  hair  4nd  is  an  ex- 
,!  cellent  substitute  for  family  butter.  No 
monarch  will  issue  a counterblast 
!’ against  it  in  the  manner  of  King 
f .Tunics:  no  poet  will  alternately  bless 
[ and  curse  it  in  whimsical  verses  pat- 
turned  on. the  delightful  lines  of  Lamb, 
[fl  Robert  Burton  knew  the  value  of  the 
J plant  so  childishly  disdained  by  little 
j Robert  Reed:  . “Tobacco,  divine,  rare, 
i superexeellent  tobacco,  which  goes  fnr 
l beyond  all  the  panaceas,  potable  gold 
e and  philosopher’s  stones”;  hut  he 

• added:  “As  it  is  commonly  abused  by 

t most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do 
I ale,  ’tis  a plague,  a mischief,  a violent 
I purger  of  goods,  lands,  health:  hellish, 
T devilish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin 
y and  overthrow  of  body  aud  soul.  AA  e 
,1  -ee  the  melancholy  Burton  writing 

U these  words  with  self-approval,  and 

I then  filling  his  pipe.  But  for  mari- 
L Uutnana  there  is  nothing  hut  blessing 
from  i he  mouths  of  Prof.  Starr  and  his 
favored  friends  and  pupils.  \Arho  will 
be  the  first  to  smoko  it  in  Boston,  and 
what  is  the  postoffice  address  of  the 
benevolent  Indian  chief  in  Mexico? 


spasms,  dislocations  and  gargarlsms. 
had  only  the  limited  following  of  A\  ;ig- 
nerian  fetishists;  and  neither  Mi. .Ta- 
magno  nor  Mr.  Alvarez,  nor  Mi.  baleza, 
nor  Mr.  Ibos.  nor  Mr.  De  Marchi  drew 
an  expectant  and  tumultuous  cjow^ 
armed  with  hair-trigger  applause  to > be 
fired  the  moment  the  idol  should  appear. 

Whv  any  tenor  should  so  move  women 
is  to  some  an  interesting  psychological 
and  physiological  problem.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  baritone,  it 
well  favored  In  face  and  body,  would  ap- 
peal to  them  more  forcibly.  Vet  the 
student  of  operatic  history  remembers 
that  in  the  18th  century  both  noble 
dames  and  merchants'  wives  palpitated 
and  wept  as  they  heard  passionate 
strains  poured  from  the  mouth  of  a male 
soprano  or  contralto,  and.  remembering 
this,  he  also  recalls  the  lines  of  Heine: 
Facts  are  stubborn  things;  they  are  not 
disturbed  by  argument  or  repartee. 

The  spell  of  Mr.  Caruso  is  in  his  voice, 
not  in  his  face,  not  in  his  body.  He 
has  not  the  poetic  and  yet  virile  ele- 
gance that  is  said  to  have  charactei- 
ized  Mario,  even  in  his  later  years;  he 
has  not  the  ebullient  youth,  free  and 
picturesque  activity,  winsome  face  or 
Alvary;  he  has  not  that  curious  blend 
of  romanticism  and  gentility  that  char- 
acterized  Mr.  de  Reszke.  He  himself  Is 
aware  of  his  lack  of  physical  charm,  a 
lack  redeemed  somewhat  by  expressive 
eyes,  and  he  caricatures  himself  adroitly 
When  he  sings,  the  only  thought  of 
the  hearer  is  that  of  a wondrously  beau- 
tiful voice,  now  persuasive,  caressing 
and  wooing,  like  unto  the  notes  or  that 
instrument  heard  by  the  woman  in 
Cuzco,  who  said  to  the  Spanish  soldier 
that  would  fain  detain  her  in  the 
street:  “For  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  Sii, 

let  me  go;  for  that  flute  in  yonder  tower 
is  calling  me  with  such  passion  and 
tenderness  that  1 cannot  refuse  the 
summons  of  him  who  plays  it,  foi  love 
constrains  me  to  go  thither  that  I may 
be  as  a wife  to  him'  ; and  again 
Caruso’s  voice  is  a noble  organ,  a trum- 
pet call  in  its  mellow  brilliance,  a voice 
like  unto  that  of  AA'alt  Whitmans 
tenor:  "The  orbic  flex  of  his  mouth  is 
pouring  and  filling  me  full. 

This  voice  of  rare  beauty,  beautiful  in 
its  strength  as  well. as  in  its  tenderness, 
is  used  with  much  art,  and  into  this  art 
craft  enters.  Mr.  Caruso  does  not  sing 
too  deliberately  to  his  hearers,  but  he  Is 
aware  of  every  trick  and  device  that 
can  enwrap  them  or  move  them.  His 
use  of  the  vibrato  to  accentuate  a 
dramatic  phrase— and  how  few  such 
phrases  are  in  this  pitiably  weak  opera, 
—is  legitimate:  it  is  sound  art.  His  use 
of  the  sob  may  easily  degenerate  in 
time  into  a mannerism.  But  why  in- 
quire too  narrowly  Into  the  art  ot  such 
an  accomplished  singer?  Mr.  Caruso  is 
a great  tenor,  undoubtedly  one  ot  the 
very  few  great  tenors  now  living,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  only- 
serious  rival  is  Alexander  Bond,  who  is 
a singer  of  another  school.  Mr.  'Caruso 
was  welcomed  most  heartily  last  night 
to  Boston,  and  his  appearances  in  other 
operas  are  eagerly  anticipated.  It  will 
lie  a long  time  before  we  shall  hear  lus 
like  again.  „ 

With  such  a tenor  as  Mr.  Caruso,  the 
opera  “Lucia"  is  given  with  its  fourth 
act.  Of  late  years  a performance  ot 
"Lucia"  has  been  only  an  excuse  for 
the  presentation  of  the  "Mad  Scene” 
with  the  mud  lady  no  longer  unpleasant- 
ly insane,  mowing  or  gibbering  or 
screaming,  or  with  straw  in  her  hair, 
but  a self-possessed  person  in  an  elab- 
orate costume,  rivalling  the  bravura  of 
a flute  In  an  interminable  cadenza, 
with  one  eye  on  the  flutist  and  the 
other  on  the  audience,  uneasily  expec- 
tant of  thunderous  applause  and  the 
fervent  "bravo"  of  the  earnest  Amer- 
ican who  is  indifferent  to  Italian  gram- 
matical distinctions.  As  a rule,  poor 
Lucia  in  this  scene  is  abandoned  by 
thc  friendly  chorus,  and  is  merely  a 
concert  singer. 

The  curtain  goes  down,  and  no  one 
inquires  concerning  her  future,  or  that 
of  Edgardo.  the  unbidden  guest  at  the 
wedding,  or  that  of  Raimondm  an 
operatic  bore  of  huge  dimensions,  or 
that  of  the  always  amusing  Arturo, 
with  his  amiable  inquiry:  "Wnere  is 

Lucia?"  The  opera  is  to  thousands 
merely  a celebrated  prima  donna  in  a 
"Mad’ Scene"  and  she  is  no  longer  ex- 
pected to  prepare  herself  for  realistic 
and  thrilling  action  by  a study  in  va- 
rious asylums  of  the  insane  from  love 
or  jealousv.  Eleven  years  ago  the  tenor 


uuuu^uu  ci.--  a uunu  icuui  V, , piping 
tones.  It  is  not  tjecause  there  Is  so 
much  "guitar  accompaniment"  In  Doni- 
zetti's "Lucia”  that  the  opera  is  for 
the  most  part  weak;  it  is  because  the 
melody  is  seldom  dramatically  con- 
vincing or  poignant. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  Mme. 
Sembrich,  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
opera,  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang 
with  her  old  time  beauty  of  phrasing 
and  general  artistry,  which  vitalized  the 
sentimental  ditties  of  Donizetti  and 
clothed  them  in  beauty  for  the  time 
being.  In  the  "Mad  Scene”  there  was 
again  the  display  of  exquisite  legato  in 
the  passages  of  pure  song,  but  in  those 
of  bravura  the  effort,  not  always  suc- 
cessful, was  too  apparent.  Mr.  Parvis, 
a young  baritone,  who  sang  here  for 


■ iration  as  ffia 

iitiu.  is  convenient  an_ 

iVdequa U\  it  was.  on  the  whole,  direct 
clear,  simple  exposition;  the  plot  was1 
well  told,  the  rebilion  ol’  words  to  musMj 
carefully  preserved,  and  their  mutual 
significance  explained.  The  speaker  foil 
lowed  the  Wise  plan  of  following  close- 
ly the  movement  of  the  drama  as  it  is 
presented  on  the  stage,  introducing  cont- 
inents where  it  was  necessary  without 
deviating: from  the  line  of  dramatic  con* 
tinuity.  The  system  with  which  this 
was  a complishfd  showed  some  skill. 
tho  other  hand,  it  might  be  suggested 
that  while  an  illustrative  use  of  music 
is  in  such  a case  indispensable,  it  shoulct  i 
be  distinct  from  the  spoken  discourse; 
talking  against  any  instrument  Is  an 
ungrateful  task,  especially  so  when  the 
instrument  Is  an  open  grand  piano  K V 
ing  orchestral  effects.  Again,  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  subject  was  in- 
clined to  be  sentimental,  whereas  pure 
exposition  should  suffice.  The  question 
whether  "Parsifal"  is  overrated  need 
not  be  argued  here;  in  any  ease,  the 
attitude  of  the  exponent  should  be  im- 
personal, as  in  any  other  kind  of  in  ro- 
duction.  The  speaker  was  of  attract IVB 
appearance,  but  showed  a voice  in  nee 
of  training  and  a mannered  form  of 
speech.  There  was  a rather  small  aud*- 

pnfP  -«■ 


“ECONOMICAL.” 

Mr.  Charles  .Tones,  a negro,  was  cotw 
▼ietetl  in  a New  York  court  of  shop- 
lifting. 

“AA'hat  have  you  got  to  say  why  sen* 
tenee  should  not  he  imposed?”  asked 
Justice  Zeller. 

“I  has  nothin’  much  to  say,  sail," 
replied  Mr.  Jones,  “but  I jes  want  you 
to  be  economical  wif’  de  sentence.” 
And  Mr.  Jones  got  one  month  on  (lie 
island  instead  of  three.  Let  us  observe 
in  passing  that  islands  were  put  by 
the  ancients  to  more  romantic  use. 
There  were  the  islands,  the  homes  of 
gods  and  goddesses;  there  were  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest,  the  Happy  Isles, 
the  Enchanted  Isles,  the  Fortunate 


the  first  time,  has  a.  luumuu.v 
voice;  he  sang  with  animation,  and  gives 
promise.  Mr.  Journet  had  little  to  do, 
but  his  heavy  and  phlegmatic  voice  was 
suited  to  his  part.  Mr.  Bars  as  Arturo 
was— again  Arturo.  Mr.  Arigna  did  his 
best  to  give  meaning  to  Donizetti’s  thin- 
ly nourished  or  blatant  score.  He  con- 
ducted with  a wealth  of  exuberant 
gesture,  often  with  genuine  effect,  and 
at  times  boisterously.  Mme.  Sembrich 
and  Mr.  Caruso  were  again  and  again 


n\tm-allyregofod  Bios.  Today  islands  are  the  dumping 


grounds  for  criminals,  drunkards,  the 
poverty  stricken,  sufferers  from  loath- 
some disease. 

“Economical  wif*  de  sentence.”  This 
entreaty  should  bo  remembered  and 
followed  by  all  dispensers  of  judgment. 
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Tlic  opinions  handed  down  today  are 


It  yet  1 


SplaudedCt^tLWeecho,aaand  the  sex’ M extravagant  when  they  are 

* . i . . , l . . nnt  f imLI  Tlio  i i enoo  L*  in  n rtv  r. 


If,  tie 


was  imperatively  redemanded. 

Now  that  Mr.  Caruso  has  made  his 
appearance  and  "Lucia”  is  out  of  the 
way,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  members  of  this  unusually 
strong  company  in  real  operas. 

The  opera  today  will  be  “Parsifal,” 
which  will  be  performed  here  for  the 
first  time  in  German.  The  perform- 
ance will  begin  at  5 P.  M.  The  first 
act  will  end  at  6:45  P.  M..  and  there 
will  be  an  intermission  until  8:15  P.  M. 
The  singers  will  lie  Mme.  Nordica  and 
Messrs.  Burgstaller,  A’an  Rooy,  Blass, 
Goritz  and  Journet.  Mr.  Hertz  wiH  con- 
duct. 


Boston  Symphony  Quartet  Gives  Its 


r.ot  timid.  The  critics  speak  in  hyper- 
bole whether  they  discuss  a hook,  a 
picture,  a stage  performance,  a musical 
work,  an  every-day  event.  “Marvel- 
lous,” “a  masterpiece,"  “incomparable, V 
“heroic,”  are  terms  applied  at  random, 
as  a madman  throws  about  him  blazing 
brands.  A novel  is  written  by  a west- 
ern miss  of  18  village  years  and  is 
hailed  as  a study  of  the  human  heart, 
a psychological  romance  worthy  of 
Balzac:  a new  volume  of  essays  should 
he  put  on  the  shelf  with  the  volumes 
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Series — Performance  ®f  Montaigne,  Lamb  and  Hazlett;  Ibe 


Admirable  and  Programme  Well 
Chosen  and  Commendably  Brief. 


MRS.  RAYMOND  BROWN 
TALKS  ON  “PARSIFAL” 


The  Boston  Symphony  Quartet  (Messrs. 
Hess,  Roth.  Fer if  and  Krasselt)  gave  its 
fifth  concert  last  evening  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of 
Dvorak's  sextet  in  A major,  for  two 
violins,  two  violas  and  two  ’^llos;  the 
scherzo  from  Cherubini  s 7. 

minor,  and  Beethoven  s quartet  in 
major.  Messrs.  Max  Zach,  viola,  and 
Carl  Barlh,  'cello,  assisted. 

The  performance  was  admit  a M . 
throughout.  The  programme  was  well 
chosen  and  of  commendable  brevity, 
nothing  palled.  Dvorak  s sextet  Is  Pleas 
ant  music;  occasionally,  as  in  the 
elegy  beautiful;  and  again,  as  In  the 
P'  1 . . * c-  ,-\f  tin rpl  v nonuKi  1 


portrait  ot  Zenas  B.  Clark,  Esq.  (in 
the  act  of  signing  a check),  is  worthy 
of  A’elasquez ; the  symphonic  poem, 
“Yesterday,  Today  and  Forever”  (with 
three  gongs  in  the  orchestra),  will  rev- 
olutionize music;  and  so  on.  '1  ime 
smiles  for  the  moment  a courteous 
smile,  waits  a week  or  two  till  the 
splutter  is  over,  then  tosses  thest 
mighty  achievements  into  his  dust  bin 
and  the  crowd  makes  no  protest : it  is 
busy  whooping  over  the  still  later  mas 
terpieces.  there  is  little  calmness  u 
[ the  pronouncement  of  an  opinion;  theri 
I i.i  much  shrieking;  there  are  alwa.v: 
instances  of  acute  hysteria.  Yet  stu 
dents  are  advised  in  books  on  rhetori* 
to  ho  careful  in  the  use  of  “very.’ 
Nouns  must  now  be  invariably  quail 
tied,  and  adjectives  must  he  glowing 
otherwise  the  reviewer  is  cool,  dyspep 
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li'gh  t e r * move  me  i i t s ! ' of  •"  purely  popular  j ^ bowelless,  a cynic.  “Be  economical 
nature.  Even  the  variations  held  the  ; „ “ivi-.™™  her  ui 


attention.^ largely  on  account  of  the 
nerformance,  also  because  th<  v are  in 
fhemselves  a little  out  of  the  common; 
that  in  which  the  two  cellos  have  the 
theme  against  a sustained  background 
of  the  other  strings  is 

and  it  was  exquisitely  played.  Lheru 
bini’s  scherzo  is  among-  the  most  charm- 
ing works  of  its  kind.  The  quaitet  by 

Beethoven  is  placid,  rather  somnolent 

in  snite  of  the  con  moto  marks,  t he 
uerformance  of  the  musicians  was  note- 
worthy and  all  were  recalled  after  each 
number.  There  was  a rather  small  audl- 
ence. 


is  a hotter  motto  than  “AA  hoop  her  ui 
boys.”  The  stupid  man  may  not  1. 
“incorrigibly”  stupid;  the  treatise  mn 
not  he  “unutterably”  dull;  the  lant 
scape  of  poor  Jones  may  not  he 
“dismal  nightmare.” 


A SPORT  OF  FASHION. 

Mr.  Conried  told  a representative  oj 
The  Herald  that  Boston  should  hav 
opera  throughout  the  season,  not  necei 
sarily  as  given  by  his  company;  bn 
there  should  be  an  established  open 
house.  There  was  a brave  attemi  | 


LECTURE  ON  -PARSIFAL.” 

Mrs.  Raymond  Brown  gave  a lecture 

on  "Parsifal”  yesterday  afternoon  in  

‘ttelnert  Hall  Her  purpose,  according  , made  here  some  years  ago  at  the  < - 
to  the  programme,  was  to  make  clear  , gquarei  aD(i  many  still  remember  tl 
tl-e  significance  of  both  story  and  music  | performances  with  pleasure.  The  a 
to  those  about  to  tempt  had  little  fashionable  suppot 

the3tscoere,bln  , and  the  opera  was,  in  this  instance,  n 

. nlflYPfl  hv  the 


piano0  arrangeni  nt.  played  by  the  lec-  a pretext  for  the  display  of  dress 


the  time 


1U  LHC  ----- 

or  the  IniUsMv--*' 


themselves  by  mean 


Wtainment.  Families  contracted  t 
‘hit  of  going  to  the  theatre,  no  mt 


what  the  opera  of  the  week  might  !l 
The  experiment  failed  for  this  | 
tple  reason:  The  priees  of  admis- 

L were  moderate  and  the  seating 
mcity  of  the  house  did  not  admit  of 
lienees  large  enough  to  insure  gain, 
we  are  correctly  informed,  it  was 
lossible  for  the  managers  to  meet 
expenses,  for  the  operas  were  hand- 
■ !i  pely  mounted,  and  there  was  unusual 
mtion  paid  to  detail, 
pera  is  never  profitable  to  a mana- 
if  it  be  not  supported  by  the  fashion 
the  town  in  which  it  is  produced.  In 
continental  cities  of  Europe  there 
subsidizing  government,  city,  duke, 
lg,  Emperor.  There  is  some  one  be- 
d the  manager  with  a full  purse  and 
istic  dispositions.  In  Italy,  a ntana- 
announces  a short  season,  and  in 
e instances  out  of  ten  he  either  de- 
aps  with  the  cash  box,  and  singers 
1 orchestra  are  left  unpaid,  or  mana- 
and  company  are  stranded  together. 
Ir.  Conried  in  New  York  has  the 
port  of  the  rich  and  the  fashionable, 

0 have  their  whims  and  caprices 
eerning  music,  as  they  have  about 
ss,  out  of  door  amusements,  precise; 
raster  of  dinners.  This  society, 
minent  in  operatic  affairs  this  sea- 
, was  characterized  last  Sunday  by 

New  Y’ork  Sun:  “A  very  stupid 
indeed,  with  small  ideals  and  feeble 
dlectual  appetites,  without  artistic 
timent  and  with  infantile  taste.” 
women  naturally  object  to  the 
sic  dramas  of  Wagner  because  the 
its  are  lowered  and  their  costumes 

1 jewels  are  not  exhibited  in  the 
:es.  They  have  a great  influence 
the  choice  of  the  repertory  and  of 

singers.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
ma  donna  to  be  an  accomplished 
ger  and  actress;  she  must  be  a fa- 
ite  in  society,  she  must  have  a 
ini  pull.  Yet  there  is  a public  which 
a quote  again  from  the  Sun,  ‘‘has 
yet  risen  to  the  true  conception  of 
, the  conception  which  finds  its  cOn- 
umation  of  human  achievement  in 
k ing  and  plain  thinking,  the  eon- 
!<  jtion  which  makes  the  highest  society 
it  beyond  its  pale  sculptors,  paint- 
poets,  novelists,  admirals,  generals, 
tesmen  and  other  such  common  do- 
of  the  world’s  works,  and  admits 
y bankers,  brokers  and  railway  man- 
rs,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  shop- 
'"per” — and  this  public  is  concerned 
re  with  what  goes  on  across  the 
flights  than  in  the  boxes.  But  can- 
bankers,  brokers,  even  railway 
nagers  and  shopkeepers,  have  a fine 
jte  in  opera?  Is  the  gospel  of  Wag- 
to  them  necessarily  a stumbling 
jck? 

Co  abuse  society  for  its  operatic  likes 
1 dislikes  will  not  bring  about  a re- 
jm  in  the  opera  house,  even  if  a re- 
in be  necessary.  The  sight  of  bared 
:ks  and  shoulders,  of  gorgeous  cos- 
hes, of  precious  stones  is  part  of  the 
>vr.  It  inspires  singers ; it  influences 
others  in  the  audience.  Opera  is  not  ; 
educational  factor.  It  is  not  the 
best  form  of  art,  for  it  is  complex, 

1 it  makes  demands  on  eyes  and  ears 
I emotions  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
is  an  amusement,  and  as  such  it  has 
in,  is,  and  undoubtedly  will  be,  the 
>rt  of  wealth  and  fashion.  There  are 
f among  the  simple  and  truly  musi- 
who  would  not  prefer  to  see  in  the 
irse  of  a season  a limited  number  of 
>ras  sung  by  world-famous  singers 
I produced  with  pomp  and  luxury 
In  to  attend  a long  series  of  per- 
i-mances  in  which  the  singers  were 
ly  painstaking  and  respectable,  with 
Necessarily  inadequate  orchestra,  and 
lib  an  audience  plainly  dressed,  say 
shirt  waists  and  outing  shirts.  Are 
not  told  that  even  Mr.  George  Ber- 
rd  Shaw  since  his  marriage  to  a 
man  of  wealth  has  put  aside  his 
eger  for  the  starched  linen  breast- 
de  of  operatic  uprighteousness? 

[The  Boston  Theatre  is  admirably 
apted  to  operatic  performances  as 
1(Wr  as  tho  music  is  concerned;  the 
oustic  properties  are  famous;  the 
e is  ample.  The  lines  of  the  in- 
..■rior  are  noble,  but  there  is  no  long 
■r  of  show  boxes,  hence  there  is  not 
e temptation  for  women  to  dress 
mptuously  from  neck  to  foot.  Fur- 
eiruorc,  the  Bostonian  as  a rule  is  a 
| JHU  • i I 


staid  person,  who  is  more  interested  in 
music  than  in  the  sight  of  his  neigh- 
bor's wife.  Mr.  Conried  brings  the 
charge  against  the  people  of  this  city 
l that  they  have  bought  only  $4000  worth 
of  tickets  for  one  opera  that  is  to  be 
presented  here,  “while  Chicago  has  al- 
ready given  a sale  of  $14,000  for  the 
same  production.”  He  uudonotedly  re- 
fers to  “Parsifal.”  Now  the  sum  of 
$10  apiece  is  asked  for  the  best  seats 
for  “Parsifal,”  and  the  humiliating  in- 
fcienee  is  that  there  are  more  persons 
in  Chicago  with  $10  to  spare  than  there 
arc  in  Boston.  Mr.  Conried  should  not 
taunt  us  with  our  poverty.  Some  of  our 
more  adventurous  citizens  and  citizen- 
esses  have  braved  a journey  to  New  York 
to  see  “Parsifal.”  Others  have  seen  it 
lure,  as  given  in  English,  and  have  no 
desire  to  see  it  again.  Last  season 
Mr.  Conried  lost  money  in  Boston.  lie 
had  forgotten  to  bring  with  him  a real 
live  tenor.  This  season  he  has  Mr. 
Caruso,  but  Mr.  Caruso  does  not  sing 
in  “Parsifal.”  However  deplorable  the 
fact  may  be  in  Mr.  Conried's  eyes,  the 
great  majority  of  operagoers  go  to 

hear  a singer,  not  an  opera.  If  we  are 
not  misinformed,  "Parsifal”  was  per- 
formed this  season  in  New  York  more 
than  once  to  a beggarly  house. 
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of  wooff-wlnd  Instruments  m solo  pas- 
sages, and  to  incite  the  strings  to  rasp 
ing.  Furthermore,  there  was  the  sight 
ol  Mr.  Hertz  tossing  Ids  aims  about 
continually  and  like  a mad  man,  in  gro- 
tesque attitudes,  when  a look  nr  a gentle 
motion  of  one  hand  would  have  brought 
to  a truly  magnetic  and  authoritative 
conductor  the  dcslrCd  effect.  This  fret- 
ting and  fuming  often  impaired  the 
grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
on  the  other  side  of  t lie  footlights.  Nor 
was  the  conductor  always  successful  in 
Ills  attempts  to  secure  accuracy  of  at- 
tack or  due  proportion  of  contrasting 
choirs  or  single  orchestral  voices. 

Mme.  Nordica  sang  the  music  of  Kun- 
dry  with  much  art.  and  this  art  was 
shown  in  her  reserve— rather  than  in  her 
output.  There  were  times  when  It  seemed 
as  though  she  were  deliberately  saving 
her  voice,  not  venturing  to  throw  it  in 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
pany, Mr.  Conried,  conductor,  per- 
formed Wagner’s  "Parsifal”  last  even- 
ing at  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the  first 
time  in  German  in  this  city.  Mr.  Hertz 
ccnducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Araforta.s Ik-  !m  He  ay 

Omrieaianz -Mr  Blast- 

Parsifal  Mr.  Burgsl  after 

IOingsor.Y. Mr.  Goritz 

Kundry Mine . Nordica 

When  Mr.  Conried  produced  "Parsi- 
fal" in  New  York  for  the  first  time  out- 
side of  Bayreuth,  The  Herald  published 
a long  review  of  that  production.  The 
chief  singers  last  night  were  the  same 
as  in  the  original  New  York  perform- 
ance, with  one  important  exception 
the  Kundrv  then  was  Miss  Ternina; 
the  Kundry  last  night  was  Mme.  Nor- 
dica. 

The  performance  last  evening  de- 
served a much  larger  audience,  for,  al- 
though in  a few  respects  it  was  not  so 
absorbing  as  the  original  production,  it 
was  one  of  uncommon  merit  in  features 
that  would  provoke  admiration  in  any 
continental  opera  house.  The  success 
of  this  music  drama  depends  in  large 
measure  on  scenery,  mechanical  de- 
vices, appeals  to  the  eye,  and  also  on 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  singing  actors, 
a spirit  that  may  be  described  ns  quast- 
' reverential,  it  is  true  that  the  Flower 
Maidens  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
this  world,  and  Kundry  has  a sensual 
scene;  but  these  contrasting  little  epi- 
sodes are  supposed  to  enhance  the  spir- 
itual value  of  the  work  and  strengthen 
the  audience  in  its  respect  for  all  the 
virtues.  Furthermore,  the  music  drama 
has  a moral  ending,  for  the  Flower 
Maidens  presumably  perish,  as  did  those 
on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  and 
Kundry,  after  being  cooled  by  exposure! 
to  snow  and  wintry*  blasts,  repents,  re- 
ceives baptism  and  dies. 

The  scenery  was  impressive,  and  thd 
setting  of  the  third  act  was  one  ot 
uncommon  beauty.  The  panorama  ir 
the  first  act  was,  as  a rule,  smoothly 
managed.  The  destruction  of  Klingsor's 
castle  was  not  an  effective  scene,  for  a 
darkened  stage  hid  the  sudden  trans- 
formation. and  the  views  were  those 
of  "Before”  and  “After”;  the  imme- 
diate result  of  Parsifal’s  sign  of  the 
cross  was  not  shown  in  its  very  work- 
ing- 

The  processional  entrances  and  exits 
in  the  temple  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Grail  were  imposing:  the  costumes  were 
in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the 
drama;  and  the  actors,  prominent  and 
humble,  moved  and  stood  and  grouped 
themselves  as  though  the  fear  of  Bay- 
reuth was  before  their  eyes. 

The  one  striking  difference  between 
the  original  New  York  performance  and 
that  of  last  night,  without  regard  to  the 
cast,  was  the  noisy  licentiousness  of  the 
orchestra.  At  the  Metropolitan  this  or- 
chestra is  lowered  and  in  great  measure 
hidden;  at  the  Boston  Theatre  it  is  nec- 
essarily exposed.  This  exposure  led  to 
two  disturbing  results— boisterous,  ear- 
stunning  fortissimos,  often  when  Wag- 
ner's score  did  not  call  for  such  excess- 
es, and  the  constant  sight  of  Mr.  Hertz 
in  frantic  action.  When  the  choir  of 
brass  is  placed  prominently  in  a theatre, 
it  should  surely  be  treated  by  the  con- 
ductor with  the  utmost  care,  for  in 
passages  where  the  full  strength  is  re- 
quired, there  wilt  too  often  be  noise  in- 
stead of  sound  whether  the_  conductor  s 
name  be  Yigna.  Maneinelli,  Mottl  or 
Hertz. 

Mr.  Hertz  did  not  once  make  the 
slightest  allowance  for  this  exposure: 
he  invited,  coaxed,  demanded,  compelled 
the  fury  and  the  storm  whenever  there 
was  the  slightest  pretext.  The  singers 
were  often  drowned  thereby,  and  the 
audience  was  little  by  little  stunned 
into  insensibility  for  any  fine  effects. 
The  same  fondues-,  for  mere  noise  led 
Mr.  Hertz  continually  to  force  the  tone 


tlie  face  of  the  orchestral  storm.  In  ibis 
she  was  eminently  wise.  She  sang  her 
first  cunningly  amorous  appeals  to 
Parsifal  with  exquisite  quality  of  tone 
and  marked  vocal  skill.  The  seduction 
was  in  her  voice,  not  in  her  facial  or 
bodily  action.  After  Parsifal  recognized 
in  her  the  handmaiden  of  Klingsor  and 
the  temptress  of  Amfortas.  she  was  1 
vocally  less  effective,  and  this  was  the  j 
fault  of  the  composer  rather  than  of 
the  singer.  The  part  of  Kundry  is  a | 
complex,  babbling  one  to  impersonate,  I 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a singer 
is  inclined  to  accentuate  only  one  phase  I 
of  the  character.  I 

We  saw  Materna  in  18S2  at  Bayreuth, 
the  woman  that  created  the  part.  The 
chief  impression  was  of  a stout  per- 
son who  sang  with  exceeding  loudness. 
Ternina  was  dramatic  in  the  suggestion 
ot  wildness  and  mystery  in  the  first  act. 
and  in  the  scene  with  Klingsor  she  rose 
to  an  appalling  tragic  height,  but  she 
had  no  sensuous  charm,  either  of  voice 
or  of  physical  magnetism  in  the  scene 
ot  seduction.  There  was  no  erotic  at- 
mosphere. Mme.  Nordica  is  at  present 
histrionically  negative  in  this  imperson- 
ation. In  the  first  act  she  was  without 
distinction;  in  the  scene  with  Klingsor 
she  was  well-bred  in  her  expression  of 
anguish  and  in  her  repartee  to  the 
magician  when  he  was  rude  to  her; 
her  behavior  toward  Parsifal  was 
marked  by  the  utmost  decorum.  Even 
the  long  and  necessary  .stage  kiss  was 
discreetly  veiled  from  curious  eyes.  No 
doubt  in  time  this  intelligent  singer 
of  indomitable  courage  and  persever- 
ance will  make  the  part  more  thorough- 
ly her  own,  for  it  is  tiie  habit  of  Mme. 
Nordica.  by  dint  of  will,  by  self-direct- 
ed application,  to  compel  admiration 
for  a rounded  interpretation,  when  at 
first  the  salient  feature  was  that  mere- 
ly of  pure  and  flowing  or  of  heroic 
song. 

Mr.  Blass  has  improved  greatly  as  the 
garrulous  Gurnemanz  since  the  first  per- 
formance in  New  York.  He  not  only 
sings  with  more  authority:  his  imper- 
sonation is  now  broadly  composed;  there 
is  now  a dignity,  a gentleness,  the  sug- 
gestion of  garrulous  wisdom.  Mr.  Burg- 
staller  in  spite  of  all  his  Bayrenth  man- 
nerisms is  a picturesque  Parsifal.  The 
manly  sonority  of  his  voice,  the  serious- 
ness of  his  conception,  his  faithfulness 
to  art  as  he  understands  it.  his  absorp- 
tion in  the  part— these  qualities  com- 
mand respect  and  lead  one  to  forget  the 
purely  vocal  sins  of  ommission  and  com- 
mission and  certain  extravagancies  and 
clumsiness  in  action.  Mr.  Goritz  was  , 
appropriately  sinister  as  Klingsor  and  ! 
Mr.  Journet  sang-  the  difficult  measures  j 
of  Titurel  with  much  effect.  The  voice 
of  Mme.  Jacoby  lent  to  the  charm  of  the  I 
beautiful  close  of  the  first  Temple  scene 
The  choruses  in  the  Temple  were  most  ' 
impressive.  The  Flower  Maidens  lacked 
elasticity  and  abandon  in  song  and 
action,  although  their  music  was  sung 
with  uncommon  accuracy  and  with  fine 
graduations  of  tone. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  music 
drama  itself,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter  the  lecture  field  at  this  late  day. 
There  have  been  concert  and  opratic 
performances  in  Boston.  There  have 
been  lectures  with  and  without  musical 
illustrations,  with  and  without  stereop- 
tieon  views;  books  and  pamphlets  con- 
cerning what  Wagner  intended  and  what 
he  did  not  intend  are  even  now  pub- 
lished. and  no  doubt  find  readers;  re- 
view after  review  has  been  published 
in  the  newspapers.  The  story  of  "Parsi- 
fal” is  now  as  trite,  as  far  as  curiosity 
or  need  of  explanation  is  concent ed,  as 
that  of  "The  Bohemian  Girl.”  We  do 
not  now  have  to  do  with  any  social, 
political  or  religious  theory  of  Wagner. 
Opera  is  not  the  medium  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  any  theory  save  that  of  an  art 
theory. 

Some  may  wax  hysterical  over  "Parsi- 
fal," and  with  uprolled  eyes  declare  it  to 
be  a divine  message.  Others,  and  we 
are  of  them,  believe  the  work  as  a 
whole  to  be  the  last  effort  of  the  tired 
brain  of  an  old  man;  they  find  the  poem 
a mere  rehash  of  misunderstood  or  fan- 
tastical metaphysical  and  religious 
theories,  and.  while  they  recognize  the 
beauty  of  the  temple  music  and  other 
pages,  they  remember  that  the  Good 
Friday  scene,  the  most  moving  of  all. 
was  written  years  before  the  rest  of 
the  work;  they  see- in  Amfortas  a suf- 
fering human  being,  but  the  others  are 
curious  phantasms  without  significance. 
Types  are  of  little  moment  on  the  stage. 
Only  men  and  women  In  joy,  anguish, 
sorrow,  in  scenes  of  passion,  love  and 
death,  move  or  shake  the  soul  of  the 
hearer  in  the  opera  house.  There  are 
some,  therefore,  who  may,  with  good 
cause,  find  "Parsifal”  the  weakest  of 
Wagner’s  later  music  dramas,  and.  with 
tlie  purely  spectacular  attractions  put 
aside,  a colossal  and  pretentious  bore. 

The  operas  this  evening  will  be  Mas- 
cagni's “Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  with 
Mme.  Maria  de  Macchi  (her  first  ap- 
pearance here),  Mme.-  Homer.  Mme. 
Bauermeister  and  Messrs.  Dippel  and 
Giraldoni  (his  first  appearance  here), 
Mr.  Franko  conductor:  and  Eeonca- 

vailo’s  “Pagliacci,"  with  Miss  Bella 
Alten  (her  first  appearance  here)  and 
Messrs.  Caruso.  Scotti.  Reiss,  Parvis, 
Mr.  Vigna  conductor.  The  performance 
will  begin  at  8 o'clock. 


AGAINST  BARMAIDS. 

A long  established  British  institution 
is  now  assailed  in  the  name  of  high 
social  ethics.  There  is  a crusade 
against  the  employment  of  barmaids, 
of  whom  there  are  about  4000  in 
Greater  London,  27,700  in  England  and 
Wales  and  about  31,000  in  ike  United 
Kingdom.  The  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  proposes  that  the 
services  of  all  barmaids  should  lie  dis- 
pensed with  after  a year’s  notice.  The 
National  Women’s  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation suggests  that  she  should  be 
abolished  by  legislative  easy  stages; 
that  the  Legislature  should  pass  a bill 
prohibiting  the  future  employment  of 
barmaids  except  those  in  service  at  the 
time  when  the  bill  is  passed. 

But  what  is  the  poor  girl  to  do  if  she 
he  deposed  from  her  place  of  honor  and 
usefulness?  This  crusade  is  evidently 
in  behalf  of  temperance,  not  of  woman- 
hood. Her  tenure  of  office  is  at  the 
best  precarious.  In  many  public  houses 
they  change  girls  once  a month.  What 
work  will  the  barmaid  find?  For  what 
work  is  she  fitted? 

She  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a 
brazen  trollop.  . Mr.  Sala  once  de- 
scribed the  dispenser  in  the  gin  palace 
as  "the  young  lady  in  the  coal  black 
ringlets  (like  magnified  leeches),  the 
very  brilliant  complexion  and  the  coral 
necklace”;  but  this  type  today  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  She  is  often 
intelligent  and  capable,  honest  and 
straight  in  circumstances  of  tempta- 
tion. No  doubt  she  sees  too  clearly 
the  folly  of  man  to  be  easily  impressed 
by  his  flattery.  . Indeed,  she  should 
have  learned  discrimination;  she  should 
be  a judge  of  character  and  able  to 
choose  wisely  a husband.  Occasionally 
she  makes  a mistake  and  marries  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy. 

We  remember  a sentence  in  which 
the  writer  speaks  of  some  young  women 
as  “barmaidenly  in  their  conception  of 
polished  badinage”— a sneering  com- 
parison, one  worthy  of  a cad.  The  con- 
versation of  many  barmaids  in  London 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  many 
drawing  room  dames,  and,  if  we  are  to  I 
believe  current  London  report,  the  bar-  | 
maid  is  much  more  temperate  in  the  ! 
use  of  pleasantly  disguised  alcohol. 
The  barmaid  has  long,  hard  hours  of 
sobriety  behind  the  counter.  We  read 
that  the  woman  of  society  is  obliged 
to  stimulate  herself  for  her  day  and 
night  whirl  of  some  sixteen  hours.  “She 
whirls  on  alcohol,”  writes  a sociological 
impressionist,  “and  when  the  whirl 
makes  pause  a hit,  tops  up  with  tab- 
loids to  insure  repose.  From  morphia- 
muddled  dreams  I am  to  mark  her 
making  progress  from  nip  to  tot,  and 
from  tot  to  whiskey-peg.  Champagne 
at  lunch  must  be  supplemented  with 
nip,  and  tot,  and  whiskey-peg,  da  capo, 
to  bring  her  up  to  tea  time,  and  similar 
preparation  is  required  before  she  can 
face  the  popping  of  the  corks  at  din- 
ner. And  there  are  between-whiles  be- 
fore supper,  and  at  supper  it  is  as  at 
dinner,  only  rather  more  so.  And  thus 
to  tabloid  time  again.”  The  picture  is 
no  doubt  overdrawn;  but  the  barmaid  is 
not  open  to  such  grave  suspicion  of  in- 
temperance. She  has  every  reason, 
from  self-interest  alone,  to  be  extremely 
moderate  in  drinking  or  a teetotaler. 

Will  drunkenness  decrease  if  men 
serve  behind  the  bar?  The  theory  is 
preposterous.  A comely  young  woman 
of  pleasant  speech  may  have  a salutary 
influence  as  she  inquires  as  to  the  want 
of  a customer.  Few  men  would  care 
deliberately  to  acquire  a foolish  jag  in 
the  presence  of  any  pretty  woman  with 
or  without  a sense  of  humor. 

DIET  AGAIN. 

The  Herald  referred  lately  to  an 
article  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  concerning  the  amazing  beliefs 
and  prejudices  of  food  faddists.  The 
said  article  has  made  a stir  in  London; 
the  faddists  are  raging  furiously  and 
the  dyspeptics  imagine  vain  things. 
The  anger  of  a confirmed  vegetarian  Is 
terrible ; the  roar  of  the  carnivora  at 
feeding  time  is  as  a caressing  purr. 

Wonderful  cures  in  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  diet  are  reported,  but  there  is 
jthis  carious  feature:  the  one  that  re-,;', 
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/ ports  is  almost  always  the  friend  of  the 
I one  cured;  he  does  not  relate  his  own 


||  personal  experience.  This  one  knows 
a woman  who,  after  stomach  tortures 
for  fourteen  years  and  six  months, 
found  relief  by  eating  only  graham 
bread,  cream  and  walnuts  for  a few 
weeks.  Another  was  saved  by  eggs  and 
cod  liver  oil.  And  so  on  through  the 
i fantastic,  catalogue  of  incredible  com- 
binations. The  eater  of  salads  and 
• fruits,  the  meat  glutton,  the  experi- 
i menter  in  breads,  each  has  his  violent 
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Thanks  were  offered  in  the  pro* envoi 


that  ends  the  first  act  was  delivered 

with  overpowering  vocal  beauty  and  *ilfx  tm.,*  •»  ' wa_ 

passion.  But  this  was  the  one  Inlmlta-  1 10  *1? negation,  'lie  intrepid  one  wai 

ble  and  haunting  episode  in  the  imper-  pointed  out  in  the  street.  Ilis  fomli 
sonatlon.  *,oue 

) 1 to  chi' 

dominated  the  stage  and  riveted  the  at-  yard -for  Sunday  everi-iae  jm 

tention  the  moment  he  entered  in  his*  ' . cnlM  U1J  exercise  and  pious 


In  the  second  act  Mr.  Caruso’s  action,  *tone  wa*  1,11  °^(‘ct  ,,f  sBe(‘ial  intcrej 
was  as  an  anti-climax,  whereas  de  Lucia f to  children  who  wore  led  to  the  gravel 


say.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that 


England,  not  America,  is  the  home  of 
dyspeptics. 

There  was  once  a cabman  in  London 
who  flaunted  a yellow  ribbon.  Asked 
what  it  meant,  he  answered:  “It 

means  that  I eats  what  I likes,  I drinks 
what  I likes,  and  don't  caro  a damn 
for  nobody.”  This  declaration  might 
he  added  ns  a plank  to  Mr.  Josh 
Haven's  platform,  “which  that  gentle- 
man defined  some  years  since  to  be  the 
liberty  of  saying  anything  he  pleased 
about  anybody,  without  considering 
himself  at  all  responsible.”  No  wonder 
that,  hearing  these  stomachic  wails,  cer 
tain  Englishmen  wish  all  such  fad 
dists  would  join  the  cabman’s  society. 
Thus  “S.  F.”  writes:  "I  don’t  mind  the 
faddist  living  on  nuts  and  apples  if  he 
thinks  it  suits  his  own  peculiar  diges- 
tive organs,  but,  I do  object  to  his  mak- 
ing a virtue  of  it  and  preaching  nuts 
and  apples  as  if  they  were  the  only 
means  of  salvation  both  for  body  and 
soul.  I know  one  man  who  lives  on 
apples  only,  and  gets  through  about  a 
barrel  of  them  in  two  days.  He  is  still 
alive,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  wishes  he 
wasn’t.” 

The  protestants  are  bitter  against 
the  scientific  feeders.  They  cite  the 
instance  of  the  pig,  who  does  not  choose 
his  diet  by  scientific  rules,  yet  enjoys 
rude  and  vigorous  health.  Further- 
more, the  pig  does  not  insist  that  the 
' man  who  feeds  him  should  live  on  pig- 
j wash  and  offal.  The  pig  is  not  a 
dietetic  crank.  The  sad  case  of  a 
“friend”  is  told  at  length:  He  always 

took  his  temperature  just  before  going 
to  bed:  he  started  the  day  by  swallow- 
ing some  scientific  decoction — it  had  a 
peculiarly  nasty  taste,  therefore  it  .was 
the  more  invigorating,  and  his  regu- 
larity in  taking  it  was  the  more  meri- 
torious ; his  diet  was  adjusted  by 
scales;  he  weighed  himself  before  and 
after  each  meal;  he  had  his  appendix 
removed  that  he  might  run  no  risk ; 
he  felt  so  keenly  the  duty  of  living  to  a 
fine  old  age  that  he  talked  of  nothing 
but  his  health  and  did  nothing  but  to 
attend  to  his  health.  Thus  did  he  make 
a year  uncomfortable  to  himself  and 
to  all  about  him;  hut  one  day,  as  he 
was  out  walking  and  pondering  some 
dietetic  problem,  he  slipped  on  a piece 
of  orange  peel  and  fractured  the  base 
of  his  skull.  Notice  that  fruit,  not 
meat,  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end. 
Thus,  according  to  a correspondent,  did 
the  poor  wretch  waste  a year. 

I,  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
who  insist  that  dietetics  should  be  the 
first  subject  taught  in  the  medical 
^.schools.  If  it  should  be  taught,  they 
‘saV  ’half  the  existing  medical  prac- 
titioners would  starve.  “In  those  ail- 
ments due  to  errors  in  diet,”  writes  a 
physician,  “there  can  be  no  cure  but  a 
Tljprcper  diet.”  But  could  learned  medi- 
cal professors  be  brought  to  any  agree- 
ment concerning  proper  diets?  The 
practitioners  by  no  means  agree. 

Another  curious  feature  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  this:  A simple  and  careful 

diet  of  any  nature  is  looked  on  by  some 
ns  a cross  more  unbearable  than  a dis- 
, ease.  Listen  to  this  frank  declaration: 
“Meanwhile  I shall  continue  to  eat  and 
Irink  whatever  tastes  nice — occasion- 
ally apples,  I dare  say,  and  nuts  with 
^port  wine,  but  much  oftener  boiled 
mutton  and  trimmings,  sausages,  pork 
1 pies  and  tinned  salmon,  oysters  and 
j lobsters,  and  if  ptomaine  poisoning  or 
I typhoid  fever  carry  me  off  at  last,  I 
I shall  at  any  rate  die  with  the  firm  eon- 
I viction  that  I have  enjoyed  my  life  a 
j great  deal  more  than  if  I had  confined 
myself  to  a ‘scientific  diet.’”  Whose 
god  is  their  belly. 


“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  "Pag- 
liacci”  at  Boston  Theatre — Mme 
de  Macchi,  Miss  Alten  and  Mr, 
Giraldoni  Make  First  Appearance. 


Two  familiar  operas  of  the  modern 
Italian  school  were  performed  last  night 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Mctropo'l-  I 
tan  Opera  House  company,  Mr.  Conreid 
director.  The  first  was  Mascagni’s 
■‘Cavellerla  Kusticana."  Mr.  Nahan  i 
Pranko  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol-| 
lows: 

Sai:tuz/.a Mme.  (ic  Maechl 

Lola Mine.  Homer  | 

Lnelo" Miss  Haue: meister 

Tiiriddu  Mr.  Bars 

Mr.  Giraldoni 

Mr,  Dlppel.  announced  at'  Turiddu. 


Ijivas  slightly  Indisposed,  and  thejiart 
'-  ||  was  im 


impersonated  by  Ml  Jacques  Bars 

an  earnest  laborer  in  the  operatic  vine- 
yard, who  has  appeared  here  In  minor 

«-*«■»  i-t  o a j the.  snv  In  “Tnsffl  ’ 


showed  dramatic  ability  of  no  mean  or- 
der. We  remember  him  also  as  the 
father  in  the  production  here  some 
years  ago  of  “Haensel  and  Grctel.'1 
Unfortunately  he  Is  not  the  man  for 
Turiddu.  but  be  did  his  best,  and  the 
rest  is  silence. 

Mrrie.  Maria  de  Macchi  and  Mr.  Giral- 
doni appeared  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time.  The  former  is  a dramatic  singer  j 
of  genuine  power,  and  her  impersona- 
tion of  Santuzza  was  one  of  the  very 
best  that  have  been  seen  in  Boston.  She 
is  an  artist  who  is  closer  to  Mme.  Bian- 
cina-Capelli  rather  than  to  Mme.  Calve 
in  her  conception  and  composition  of 
the  woman  stung  by  the  infidelity  of  her 
lover  and  spurred  by  jealousy  to  the 
instigation  of  the  bloody  deed.  As  a 
singer  her  voice  is  rather  hard,  with- 
out sensuous  charm,  inclined  toward 
shrillness  in  the  upper  register,  but  her 
dramatic  management  of  the  voice  and 
her  use  of  it  in  moments  of  passion  or 
of  pathos  cause  one  to  forget  the  in- 
herent  vocal  character.  Her  action  was 
not  episodically  intense,  not  spasmodic; 
there  was  a long  line  of  increasing  In- 
tensity  unto  the  climax  of  her  denuncia- 
tion of  Turiddu  to  Alfio.  and  the  ap- 
parently gentler  moments  were  of  such 
restrained  passion  that  they  heightened 
the  general  effect.  Her  conception  is 
realistic,  free  from  melodramatic  ex- 
travagance; it  is  not  encumbered  toy  the 
petty  and  distracting  details  dear  to 
those  who  would  fain  shun  the  common- 
place in  their  anxious  search  after  real- 
ism. She  well  deserved  the  hearty  ap- 
plause and  the  many  calls  before  the 
curtain.  „ . 

Mr  Giraldoni  is  today  h famous  bari- 
tone in  his  native  country.  He  has  cre- 
ated many  leading  parts  in  the  operas 
of  the  younger  school,  among  them 
Scarpia  in  “Tosca.”  The  part  of  Alno 
is  not  one  that  favors  a first  appear- 
ance The  carter’s  song  is  always  in- 
effective and  there  is  no  room  for  the. 
display  of  vocal  skill  in  the  raging  duet. 
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ironical  costume.  His  silence  was  more 
terrible  than  any  cry  of  agony.  Agony 
when  at  its  height  is  mute,  said  Victor 
Hugo,  and  the  agony  of  de  Lucia  was 
heart-rending.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  other  operas  in  which  de  Lucia 
appeared  he  did  not  make  amends  by 
any  histrionic  pow'er  for  his  voice  or 
vocal  artistry  except  in  “Carmen”;  his 
Don  Jose  was  superb.  Mr.  Caruso  is  a 
man  of  many  operas. 

Miss  Alton,  who  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  ’Nedda,  was  in  many  respects 
charming.  She  did  not  accentuate  suffi- 
ciently Die  inherent  frivolity  of  Nedda, 
the  linnet-headed.  The  devotion  of  Canio 
to  this  flippant  baggage  ts  one  of  the 
Ironical  touches  in  the  tragedy.  The 
Nedda  of  Miss  Alten.  we  fear,  has  a 
good  heart.  Mr.  Scotti  gave  a fine  read- 
ing of  the  prologue  and  acted  and  sang 
throughout  with  even  more  than  his  ac- 
customed skill.  He  did  not  rely  so  much 
on  brute  vccal  force  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. He  was  more  discreet,  more 
subtle  and  therefore  much  more  effec- 
tive. The  other  parts  were  well  imper- 
sonated, the  chorus  sang  with  fire  and 
vivacity,  and  Mr.  Vigna  conducted  with 
the  requisite  fervor  and  sensuousness. 
Ail  in  all  it  was  a most  stirring  per- 
formance. 

There  was  a very  large  and  most  ap- 
plausive audience.  Mr.  Caruso's  deliv- 
ery of  his  air  fired  enthusiasm  that  was 
not  easily  quenched.  He  did  not  repeat 
the  air,  however,  and  thus  dramatic  fit- 
ness was  observed. 

“Parsifal”  will  he  performed  today 
with  Miss  Olive  Fremstad  as  Kundry, 
and  with  Messrs.  Burgstaller.  Van  Rooy, 
Blass.  Goritz,  Muehlmann.  Mr.  Hertz 
will  conduct.  The  performance  will 
begin  at  11:30  A.  M.  precisely.  The 
first  act  will  end  at  1:13  P.  M.,  and  there 
will  be  an  intermission  of  one  hour  and 
15  minutes.  All  who  attend  the  per- 
formance are  earnestly  requested  to  he 
in  their  places  some  minutes  before  the 
opening  of  each  act. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Johann 
Strauss'  “Die  Fledermaus.”  The  singers 
will  be  Mines.  Sembrlch.  Weed.  Alten. 
Elliott  and  Messrs.  Dippel.  Reiss,  Goritz, 
Greder,  Muehlmann.  Bayer  and  Franke. 
Mr.  Franko  will  conduct.  The  perform-; 
ance  will  begin  at  8 o'clock.  In  the 
second  act  Miss  Enrica  Varasl.  the  first 
dancer  of  the  company,  will  dance  the 
charming  and  popular  “Pizzicatof ’ polka 
of  Strauss. 


version. 

Northern  twilights  and  pomp  of  cntligJ 
drills,  tombs  of  the  famous  and  snow- 
topped  mountains.  Vatican.  Panlheol 
and  Notre  Dame,  the  Dardanelles  and 
Gibraltar,  cannibals  and'  shipwrecks, 
shirks  and  tanned  skins,  tropic  odtn-s 
and  strange  tongues— those  siirred 
some  to  wandering.  Damascus  is  non 
no  more  remote  than  Terre  Haute'' 
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in  foreign  laborers  by  observing  then 
join  the  top  of  an  omnibus;  a this 
;oes  famous  pictures  and  statues,  aol 
ni  liis  return  distinguishes  them  in  hi 


artertf 
well ; 


Milan  and  House's  Point  are  halting 
places  for  passcugcrs:  Carlsbad  is  pre- 
ferred to  Saratoga.  Like  Sydney 
Smith's  friend,  we  all  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  flio  equator, 'and  a man  may 
plume  himself  on  the  distinction  of 
never  having  scon  a European  eityJM 
Tiie  vacation  is  short.  There  is  need 
of  sou  air.  The  one  released  from  wort 
is  cabined  and  labelled  in  a steamshffl 
and  shot  across  the  Atlantic.  On 
studies  the  condition  of  Ireland  iuM 
London  bhophouse;  another  takes  not® 
on  foreign  laborers  by  observing  then  j?' 
fi- 

sces 
on 

mind  by  ihc  titles  on  photograph]' 
copies.  The  citizen  of  a town  in  whin 
he  is  accustomed  to  hang  daily  for  hall 
an  hour  suspended  by  a street  car  strai 
on  liis  way  to  business  sneers  at  tfli 
provisions  in  Berlin  for  the  transports 
tion  of  human  freight.  The  man  whi 
is  not  interested  in  politics,  who  doe: 
not  know  the  name  of  the  alderman  fo 
whom  lie  voted,  who  could  not  tell  f 
foreigner  the  capital  cities  of  overp 
dozen  states,  solves  at  a glance  in  ho 
dcca  or  beer  hall  the  problem  of  a Eu 
ropeau  situation.  The  French  have  n< 
home  life,  because  there  are  so  man: 
men  in  the  cafes;  the  Italians  are  a! 
extortioners,  bandits  or  the  sons  am 
daughters  of  bandits.  “It  was  such’: 

I pleasure  to  meet  some  nice  Boston  peo 
| pie  in  the  Engadiue.” 

A cabin  ticket  is  now  bought  as  on- 
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As  Mr  Giraldoni  will  be  thp  spy  in  'La 
Gloconda”  next  Friday  evening,  there 
will  be  a better  opportunity  to  Judge  of 
his  ability.  It  is  enough  for  the  present 
to  say  that  he  is  evidently  an  unusually 
accomplished  operatic  actor,  quietly 
authoritative  and  skilled  in  finesse.  It 
must  also  be  said  that  the  voice  itself 
sufters  from  tremolo.  . 

Mme.  Homer  gave  excuse  for  Turiddu  s 
behavior.  The  chorus  was  lusty,  and 
the  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
mediocre  in  quality  of  tone,  in  precision 
and  in  observation  of  the  dynamic  gra- 
dations indicated  in  the  score.  When 
the  orchestral  performance  was  not  me- 
diocre it  was  frankly  bad.  Mr.  Franko 
should  be  thanked  for  not  allowing  a 
repetition  of  the  intermezzo.  On  the 
whole  the  performance  oi  the  opera 
was  dne  of  unusual  interest,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  dramatic  skill  of  Mme. 
de  Macchi  and  Mr.  Giraldoni. 

Leoncavallo's  “Pagliacci”  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Vigna.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Nedda  Miss  AU<!n  i 

toSIo.::  :::::::::: ««>«> 

There  was  a memorable  performance 
in  Boston  of  Leoncavallo's  grim  melo- 
drama before  last  night.  There  was  a 
tenor  by  the  name  of  de  Lucia,  a man 
with  a shrill  and  white  voice,  which 
had  not  been  especially  well  trained, 
a men  of  slight  stature  and  of  no  great 
natural  physical  distinction,  who  by 
the  display  of  flaming  passion,  by  the 
irresistible  expression  of  a tortured 
mind  by  overmastering  histrionic  artis- 
try moved  the  audience  in  the  great 
Mechanics'  building  till,  to  use  Kean's 
phrase,  it  rose  at  him.  This  perform- 
ance was  ■ memorable,  we  repeat,  and 
so  far  as  the  swaying  of  an  audience 
by  pure  personal  force  is  concerned,  it 
has  not  been  eclipsed,  it  has  not  been 
equalled  here  in  the  course  .of  late 
operatic  years.  But  the  performance 
of  the  opera  itself  was  not  so  well 
rounded  and  absorbing  in  all  respects  as 
the  one  of  last  evening. 

Mr.  Caruso  acted  the  part  with  sombre 
passion  and  direct  appeal,  but  he  had 
not  the  artistic  frenzy,  the  remarkable 
personal  magnetism  of  the  otherwise 
less  favored  de  Lucia.  Vocally  his  per- 
formance was  head  and  shoulders  above 
that  of  anv  Canio  who  has  cursed  his 
' fate  and  stabbed  the  woman  and  her 
lover  before  this  public.  The  famous  air 


The  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker  cOi  doctor,  gave  a concert  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  club  was 
assisted  by  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society, 
Mr.  Carl  Kaufman  conductor,  and  by 
Miss  Mary  Chandler  and  Mr.  Almon  J. 
Fairbanks,  accompanists.  The  club 
sang  a chorale  from  Bach's  cantata 
“Thou  Guide  of  Israel.”  Schubert's  set- 
ting of  the  23d  Psalm, ' ’“It  Was  a 
Lover  and  His  Lass”  by  Barnby,  a 
chorus  by  Beethoven,  and  pieces  by 
Gade,  G.  M.  Burdett,  Mabel  W.  Daniels 
and  Henry  Leslie.  The  Orpheus  Society 
sang  three  part  songs  'by  Loewe  and 
1 Schroter.  and  a folksong,  "Annie  of 
T'haron,”  and  a waltz  song  with  piano 
accompaniment,  “The  First  Ball,''  by 
A.  Kirchl. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  under  Mr. 


buys  a postal  card.  The  chief  prepara  kw 


tion  is  a matter  of  flannel.  The  adveu 
turps  arc  in  the  hotel,  and  1 lie  lirs 
search  is  for  ice  and  an  elevator,  lb 
true  vacation  is  taken  when  one  is  (a 
w ork  again.  The  reward  of  the  trip  i 
too  often  the  profound  conviction  thn 
tliis  country  is  the  only  laud  fit  for  tb 
habitation  of  white  men.  Perhaps  tb 
ancients  were  right  in  declaring  that: 
men  should  travel,  to  the  end  that  h 
might  thereafter  be  content  to  stayja 
home. 


Tucker  was  in  several  points  more  than 
usually  good;  the  intonation  was  true, 
the  attention  and  response  of  the  sing- 


ers were  careful,  there  were  well  ealeu-  . 

lated  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  uiaKe  11101  011 

attack  was  not  always  quite  secure,  but  tional  days.  The 


on  the  whole  the  performance  was  good; 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  hearers,  and  the 
singers  sang  as  though  they  found 
pleasure  in  the  work.  The  programme 
contained  a certain  variety,  aside  from 
the  nature  of  the  different  works  per- 
formed. for  there  were  two  choruses 
for  women’s  voices  alone,  of  wh  ch 
Schubert's  psalm  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful music  on  the  programme;  works  for 
men's  voices  presented  by  the  Orpheus 
Society,  ensemble  pieces,  piano  and 
organ  accompaniments.  Some  of  the 
works  were  unaccompanied.  The  Or- 
pheus Society,  under  Mr.  Kaufman, 
sang  with  its  accustomed  vigor  and  sin- 
cerity Its  performances  were  loudly 
applauded;  at  the  end  of  the  first  group 
was  added  the  humorous  and  popular 
little  chorus,  “The  Beetle  and  the  Blos- 
som.” and  part  of  the  waltz  song  was 
repeated.  _.  , 

There  was  a fair  sized  audience,  and 
there  was  much  applause. 


THE  ANNUAL  TRIP. 

Within  the  memory  of  New  England- 
ers now  living,  the  would-be  traveller 
set  his  house  in  order  and  made  his  j 
will,  for  a journey  was  once  a mo- 
mentous event.  lie  plotted  liis  campaign, 
as  a general  in  Manchuria.  He  em- 
braced his  tear-stained  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  though  the  parting  were  the 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  last  farewell. 
During  his  absence  he  might  as  well 
have  boon  on  another  planet,  so  far  as 
communication  was  concerned.  His  re- 
turn was  an  event  second  only  to  that 
of  Lazarus;  it  was  a village 


da  to. 


_C 


A WESTERN  CARNIVAL. 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  Europea: 
carnival  is  departed.  Kings  no  longe 
rush  lo  Venice  share  in  scenes  c 
wild  gayety.  Even  in  Home  busines 
has  sobered  the  spirit  of  revelry.  I 
America  our  southern  friends  sti; 

appointed  and  trad 
hereditary  puritai 
ism,  which  crops  out  most  uuexpecf 
edly  and  incongruously  in  New  Enf 
laud,  puts  a sour  face  on  maskers  an 
their  antics.  Once  in  a while  ther 
may  be  here  in  Boston  some  gathei 
ing  of  artists  and  their  friends  who,  i 
an  opiimistie  spirit,  describe  the  affai 
as  a carnival,  and  thus  endeavor  to  er 
liven  the  constitutionally  staid  an 
self-conscious.  Carnival  is  to  us  ai 
sociated  chiefly  with  crime,  thanks  t 
the  eye-arresting  power  of  the  gifte 
writer  of  headlines. 

An  episode  in  western  life  leads  u 
to  ask  whether  we  of  the  East  are  nc 
too  conservative.  One  may  say  its 
little  early  for  a carnival,  but  ou 
western  friends  delight  in  being  a littl 
before  time,  and  the  artistic  and  bus 
ness  success  in  this  instance  warranto 
what  might  be  characterized  as  t!> 
previousness;  toy  as  t-o  editor  of  ^tb 
local  newspaper  justly  remarks:  JB 
undertake  anything  as  difficult  as 
carnival  and  do  the  work  correctly  ,s 
task  extremely  hard  lo  do,  and  requiri 
] great  patience  and  perseverance.”  j 

There  was  much  more  than  id 
j mummery,  wanton  mirth;  there  was  r 
! cruel  racing  of  riderless  horses,  r 
j blowing  of  horns,  no  foolish  throwio 
i)of  flowers  or  paste,  pellets.  “The  life 
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features  of  each  evening  '\ere 

f executed  and  received  liberal  ap- 
.sc":  but  the  triumph  of  triumphs 
the  '‘grand  advertising  drill.  1 he 
ling  ladies"  of  the  town  formed  “a 
moving  mass  of  loveliness, 
■I'nl  and  stately  in  drill  and 
lies."  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers  did 
ape  the  dress  and  carriage  of  his- 
,1a mes  of  stately  or  dissolute  lite. 
were  not  vague  figures  of  point- 
allegory:  they  advertised  lovingly 
business  of  the  man  of  the  houso- 
; they  were  glorified  sandwich- 
len. 

if  tv  costumes  are  described,  but, 

, we  can  refer  to  only  three  or  four. 
therefore1  omit  names  of  wearers, 
the  unmeutioned  may  accuse  us  of 
jiality  or  prejudice. 

the  expert  dentist,  was  nicely 

esented  by  Miss . who  was  at- 

t in  a snowy  white  costume  Her 
time  was  decorated  with  teeth  and 

3 looked  very  pretty  in  a cream 

which  was  tastily  trimmed  with 
lies  and  chewing  gum.  She  carried 
asket  of  luscious  fruit.  Her  head- 
s was  unique,  being  an  orange  skin 
•tcred.  She  represented  her  father, 
well  known  restaurateur. 
jss  _ w'ore  a butchers  costume 

i fa t made  of  a sausage  tray  and  rib- 
! Her  hair  ornaments  were  roast 
She  carried  a butcher's  cleaver. 

' *s  furniture  and  undertaking 

ness  was  appropriately  represented 
his  wife,  who  was  costumed  in  sll- 
o-i-ay  silk.  She  had  rows  of  casket 
imings  around  the  skirt  and  looking 
ses  on  the  waist.  She  earned  a 
utiful  banner  of  black  velvet  with 
emblem  of  the  business. 

_ — who  represented  - — . drug- 
s ’ was  ’becomingly  attired  in  a dress 
i issue  and  wall  paper,  with  a sash 
ponges  and  necklace  of  capsules, 
banner  bore  a graduating  glass  in 
centre. 

f course  there  was  rivalry:  The 
;hter  of  the  other  undertaker  “wore 
•ream  robe  tastefully  trimmed  in 
ket  plates";  hut  there  was  no  un- 
nly  strife;  on  the  contrary,  there 
a united  attempt  to  advance  the 
iness  interests  of  the  town.  Such 
•arnival  is  worthy  of  imitation 
nighont  the  laud.  Such  an  affair 
ourages  local  patriotism  and  pride, 
•h  town  might  then  say  with  this 
iiois  editor:  "its  conception  and 

Jcessful  termination  depict  another 
[ance  of  how  it  may  he  truthfully 

justly  said  of  the  ladies  of  

t they  are  much  smarter,  livelier, 
tier,  more  energetic  and  by  far 
lerior  collectively  or  individually 
n women  of  most  communities.” 


M Ck  io  f 
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lie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
gave  Johann  Strauss’s  operaetta, 
le  Bat"  (.in  German),  last  evening 
the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Franko 
ducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

diode, : Mine.  Sembrieh 

/.  Qpiyfsky 


. . . Miss  Weed 

Miss  Alton 

Miss  Elliott 

Tim  If.isenstein Mr.  Dippel 

eil Mr.  Reiss 

Mr.  Gorltz 

Mr.  Gredin*  . 

...Mr.  Miielilmann  I 

Mr.  Bayer  j 

Mr.  Franke 

lip  was  a delightful  entertainment  in  ] 
*y  way.  There  was  pleasure  for  me  I 
■r  of  song,  the  dance  and  comedy.  ! 
i.uss’  operetta  is  not  familiar  here.  ; 
ersion  entitled  "The  Ioark.”  with  a 
etto  based  on  the  comedy  and  with 
orchestral  score  made  by  Mr. 

ham  from  the  piano  score  ivas 

jght  out  some  years  ago  at  the  Bos- 
Museum,  but  Straus,-,’  work  was  not 
ly  known  here  until  lat'1  night,  ex- 
through  excerpts  that  have  been 
3 for  dancing. 

is  aftan  said  that  when  members 
a foreign  grand  opera  house  play 
.sing,  in  operatta  for  some  eharit- 
i purpose  the  performance  is  labored 
flat,  i to  lacks  go.  the  fun  is  leaden, 
music  is  sung  too  seriously,  there 
no  truly  comic  ensemble.  The  re- 
ach is  no  doubt  just.  But  this  por- 
nanee  was  of  a far  different  nature. 

■ operetta  was  carefullv  rehearsed 
h picked  singers,  not  for  a special 
.usioii,  but  as  an  addition  to  tile 
ertory  of  the  Metropolitan.  Nor  was 
performance  of  last  night  an  un- 
al  one  merely  because  grand  opera, 
t'ers  were  disporting  themselves  in 
.is nt  work.  No  one  thought  of  the 
vious  deeds  and  established  reputa- 
i ot  those  that  took  part;  the  au- 
nce,  which  was  a large  one,  was  en- 
siastic  over  the  comedians  on  the 
ge  as  singing  comedians  in  this  par- 
“ilar  work. 

0 doubt  some  of  them  when  thev  be- 

1 their  career  in  a small  German 
■atre  sang  parts  alternately  in  grand 


and  comic  operas.  I!  will  be  remem- 
bered that.  Mine.  Materna  was  for  some 
years  an  operatta  singer,  and  experience 
in  light  opera  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  to  a young  and  ambitions 
singer,  provided  the  work  be  as  musical 
as  this  "Bat”  of  Johann  Strauss.  Here 
in  America,  alas,  we  have  ground  opera 
and  farce  comedy  masquerading  under 
the  title  “.comic  opera”  or  "musical 
comedy."  . . . 

There  was  no  gracious,  that  is  to  sa>, 
impertinent,  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  singers  last  night.  They  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  text  and  music;  they 
played  and  sang  with  gusto;  their  en- 
joyment was  real  and  contagious.  And. 
what  surprises  there  were!  'There  was 
Mr.  Dippel.  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  versatile  of  tenors  in  grand 
opera  He  is  ready  to  sing  in  any  one 
of  three  or  four  languages  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice;  it  matters  not  whethei 
the  oart  be  Raone,  Parsifal,  Turidhu, 
Enzo  or  Manrteo.  He  always  sings 
earnestly  and  zealously.  He  would  have 
been  characterized  before  last  night  as 
an  eminently  serious  tenor;  lo  and  'be- 
hold, he  is  a gay  Eisenstein.  playing 
with  the  light  touch  and  the  rollicking 
humor  of  a comedian  who  had  never 
thought  of  appearing  in  operas  by  Verdi, 
Meyerbeer  or  Wagner.  There  was  Mr- 
Goritz,  the  melidramatic  Klingsor  of  the 
afternoon,  playing,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  audience,  the  scene  of  the 
warden's  return  to  the  prison.  There 
■was  -Mr  Reiss,  whom  we  associate  with 
Mime  and  David,  playing  the-  part  of 
Alfred  with  his  customary  care  and  de- 
tail. There  was  no  thought  of  a star; 
the  comedians  were  all  stars,  from  Mr. 
Dippel  to  Mr.  Bayer. 

lime.  Sembrieh  was  already  known 
here  a.s  a singer  in  comedy,  so  the  sur- 
prise in  her  instance  was  not  so  great. 
She  was  in  high  spirits  aiul  her  singing 
of  the  Hungarian  song  in  the  second 
act  stirred  the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 
The  two  songs  of  Miss  Alton,  piquantly 
delivered  by  this  excellent  soubrottn. 
the  pas  seul  of  Miss  Varesl.  a beautiful 
and  bewitching  woman  as  well  as 
dancer,  and  the  waltz  finale  of  the  sec- 
ond act  also  aroused  true  enthusiasm. 
Applause  and  laughter  punctuated  the 
performance  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  orchestra  played  much  better  for 
Mr.  Franko  than  it  did  in  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”  and  he.  too.  was  more 
fortunate  and  sure  in  his  conducting. 
Seldom  have  we  seen  an  audience  more 
heartily  pleased  by  any  musical  per- 
formance. , 

And  why  should  Bostori  be  obliged  to 
wait  for  a grand  opera  company  to  pro- 
duce such  an  amusing  and  musical 
operetta?  Why  should  not  companies  of 
singing  comedians  of  less  renown  he 
able  to  give  operettas  by  Strauss  and. 
Offenbach  and  Lecooq  and  men  who 
have  followed  them  with  pecuniary 
profit  to  themselves  and  without  bur- 
lesquing or  straying  wildly  from  the  in- 
tentions of  librettists  and  composers? 
The  answer  of  managers  would  be: 
"There’s  no  money  in  it.”  The  melan- 
choly conclusion  then  follows  that  au- 
diences are  to  be  drawn  to  such  per- 
formances only  through  the  spell  of 
famous  names. 

It  should  be  added  that  "The  Bat’ 
was  handsomely  mounted  and  that  the 
stage  management  was  excellent. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Ponehi- 
elli's  "La  Giocondo."  ,T’ne  chief  singers 
will  be  Mmes.  Nordic'a,  Homer.  Weed, 
and  Messrs.  Caruso.  Giraldoni,  Plancon. 
Mr.  Vigna  will  conduct,  There  will  be 
incidental  dances  in  the  first  act.  and 
in  the  third  act  the  "Dance  of  the 
Hours.”  The  performance  will  begin  at 
7:45.  

MISS  FREMSTAD’S  KUNDRY. 

"Parsifal"  Was  performed  yesterday 
for  the  second  time  in  German  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  company.  The  only  im- 
portant change  in  the  cast  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  Miss  Olive  Fremstad  for 
Mme.  Nordica  as  Kundry. 

The  Herald  stated  in  its  review  of  the 
first  performance  that  the  part  of  Kun- 
dry is  " a complex,  babbling  one  to  im- 
personate.” What  it  intended  to  say 
was  that  the  part  is  "complex  and 
baffling."  Kundry  does  not  babble.  She 
leaves  that  to  Gurnemanz.  Kundry  in 
two  acts  is  a woman  of  few  words,  and 
therefore  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
heroine  in  Wagnerian  opera.  She  has 
much  to  say  in  the  second  act.  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Klingsor 
hypnotised  her  into  a state  of  amorous 
loquacity. 

The  performance  of  Miss  Fremstad 
was  one  of  high  artistic  merit.  She  her- 
self was  an  apparition  of  rare  loveliness. 
Her  costume  was  something  more  than 
Kundry's  best  gown  donned  for  her 
ceremonial  duties  in  Klingsor's  palace; 
it  was  striking  and  imaginative.  Her 
head-dress,  however,  might  easily  be 
made  more  effective.  Miss  Fremstad 
wisely  accentuated  the  one  phase  of 
Kundry's  character  that  is  easily  com- 
prehended by  poor  mortals:  her  sen- 

suous charm  when  prepared  for  con- 
quest. Voice,  face  and  sumptuous  body 
generously  revealed  were  used  as  weap- 
ons against  Parsifal,  who  triumphed  in 
this  instance  out  of  respect  to  the 
Wishes  of  the  libretto  and  with  a view 
to  the  necessity  of  a third  act.  Miss 
Fremstad  sang  with  marked  beauty  of 
tone,  musical  intelligence,  and  dramatic 
appreciation. 

This  beauty  of  tone  was  preserved  as 
long  as  the  music  favored  the  true 
working  voice.  The  extreme  upper  tones 
were  inclined  to  be  thin  and  shrill,  but 
she  managed  these  tones  discreetly. 
Her  dramatic  action  was  masterly. 
Even  Parsifal's  closest  friends  feared 
for  him  when  Kundry  made  her  mute 
and  caressing  appeal  after  the  hero  had 
tired  himself  out  by  singing  about  Am- 
fortas  and  the  harm  done  to  him  in  a 
like  situation.  Miss  Fremstad  is  pre- 
eminently the  Kundry  of  the  second 
act.  In  the  c-ther  scenes  her  impersona- 
tion was  less  distinguished.  She  was 
recalled  several  times  after  the  tempta- 
tion scene. 

The  transformation  in  the  second  act 
was  this  time  worked  on  a lighted 
•tage.  There  was  a good  sized  and  much 
interested  audience. 


Y 


NEED- ESS  WHITEWASH. 

A wontau  of  emotional  tendencies, 
lively  imagination  and  social  opportu- 
nity who  lias  resolutely  lived  a sober 
life  may,  after  the  Hush  and  heyday  of 
her  beauty,  well  wonder  whether  it  was 
after  all  worth  while  to  pass  out  of  ex- 
istence as  a drab  personage,  when  she 
sees  how  historians  and  essayists  and 
antiquarians  dwell  lovingly  on  noble 
dames  of  the  past  who  were,  not  to  be 
ungallant  toward  the  dead,  at  least 
somewhat  emancipated  in  their  views 
of  life  and  conduct.  It  is  true  that  the 
effort  *of  these  literary  lovers  is  to 
whitewash  these  sumptuous  beauties, 
to  deny  the  testimony  of  envious  or 
slighted  contemporaries,  to  turn  t lie 
light  o’  loves  and  murderous  ones  of  the 
ages-  into  most  estimable  ladies  whose  j 
life  was  filled  with  charitable  works, 
whose  every  sigh  was  a devout  prayer. 
But  the  whitewashes  first  feel  it  their 
duty  to  tell  at  length  and  with  peculiar 
fervor  the  deeds  of  which  these  women 
were  so  unjustly  accused. 

The  Empress  Theodora  was  long  ago 
clothed  in  virtue,  but  her  restorer  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
strait-laced  took  the  trouble  to  quote 
| alt  the  incredible  tales  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  related  again  in  the  decent 
reserve  of  a foreign  language  by  Gib- 
bon. Lucrezia  Borgia,  it  now  appears, 
was  worthy  to  be  the  president  of  a 
Dorcas  society.  Mr.  Bouche-Leclercq 
has  whitewashed  our  old  friend  Cleo- 
patra. and  it  is  a pity  that  she  is  un- 
able to  read  his  “Histoire  des  Lagides.” 
Would  she  be  compliment edV  Would 
she  find  pleasure  in  her  transforma- 
tion? We  doubt  it.  We  see  her  treat- 
ing the  unfortunate  historian  as  she 
threatened  to  treat  the  messenger  from 
Italy,  and  lo,  Mr.  Bouche-Leclercq  is 
whipped  with  wire  and  stewed  in  brine, 
and  smarts  in  lingering  pickle. 

The  last  historical  personage  to  have 
the  garb  of  sanctity  thrown  over  her 
filthy  rags  of  unrighteousness  is  Mar- 
guerite of  Valois,  La  Heine  Margot. 
Mr.  Charles  Merki  is  the  man  who 
has  done  her  this  harm  in  the  eyes  of 
all  lovers  of  romance.  Marguerite,  it 
seems,  was  frank  and  statesmanlike 
and  patriotic,  generous  to  the  poor  and 
to  all  religious  orders,  and,  above  all, 
extremely  feminine.  And  here  is  the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all:  the  story  of 
her  excesses  cannot  be  true,  for  she 
had  the  long  Valois  face  and  heavy 
eyelids.  Ingenuous  Mr.  Merki!  Yet 
Brantome  praised  her  beauty,  and 
young  Don  John  of  Austria,  a man  of 
taste  in  such  matters,  showed  her  the 
utmost  devotion. 

The  world  at  large  prefers  to  think  of 
these  noble  dames  as  extravagant  and 
melodramatic  in  their  pleasures.  Nei- 
ther the  Cleopatra  of  Mr.  Bouche-Le- 
clercq nor  that  of  Mr.  Shaw  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  the  serpent  of  the 
Nile;  Lucrezia  will  still  poison  gayly; 
Theodora  will  shine  infamously  on  the 
Byzantine  stage;  Marguerite  will  wear 
| the  hearts  of  her  lovers  in  neatly  con- 
trived compartments  of  her  girdle;  the 
other  Marguerite  will  hold  her  midnight 
orgies  in  t lie  Tour  dc  Nesle.  And  even 
the  staidest  woman  will  think  of  these 
dames  and  others  of  the  too  celebrated 
sisterhood  rather  than  of  them  rehabil- 
itated, cleansed  and  less  romantic. 

AN  OLD  INQUIRY. 

The  Englishman  in  search  of  copy 
falls  back  on  the  old  inquiry  into  the 
precise  nature  of  American  humor, 
whether  the  article  he  really  humor, 
and,  if  it  bo.  whether  it  be  profitable 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  fact  that 
certain  works  by  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages  is  ignored  by  the  calm  an- 
alyst. As  far  back  as  1865  Mr.  John 
Camden  Hotten.  as  lie  called  himself, 
wrote  a preface  to  Art  emus  Ward’s 
first  book.  The  preface,  without  the 
author’s  intention,  was  almost  as  funny 
as  any  tiling  of  Artemus  Ward's.  Mr. 
Hotten’s  annotations  were  also  amus- 
ing. As  when  he  explained  “boss": 
“The  terms  ‘master’  and  ‘servant’ 
grate  upon  the  ears  of  all  Americans." 
"Occashunly  they  git  mad”  had  this 
note:  "A  common  expression  in  the 
United  States,  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘an- 
gry,’ ‘vexed,’  as  ‘I  was  quite  mad  at 
him'  : ‘ho  made  me  mad.’  ” An  Amcr- 
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Mr.  Ilotten  was 
of  Ids  own  lnn- 
‘niud,”  meaning  nn- 
I liv  sound  English 


j •:  nistii.  forsooth! 
singularly  ignorau 
gtiage.  The  word 
gry,  has  been  use 
writers  from  K’.OO  to  Trollope’s  "Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset.”  Does  not  the 
Psalmist  say:  "And  they  that  are  mad 
against  me  are  sworn  against  me”? 

A Londoner  now  pities  our  condition 
because,  as  lie  alleges,  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate Punch.  We  appreciate  it  when 
it  'publishes  something  worth  while. 
John  Leech,  Doyle.  Tenniel,  Du  Man- 
lier had  no  wanner  admirers  than  in 
this  country.  The  sketches  of  social 
life  as  they  appear  today  seem  com- 
monplace or  repetitions.  The  bishop 
and  the  curate,  the  dowager,  the  heavy 
swell,  the  daughter  in  society  and  the 
smart  little  girl,  the  amateur  sports- 
man, all  repeat  pretty  much  the  famil- 
iar old  lines. 

Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  whose  behavior 
after  he  returned  from  a sojourn  in  this 
country,  was  inexplicable,  for  he  did 
not  wantonly  abuse  us  for  the  hospital- 
ity shown  him,  once  said:  “In  America 
the  caricaturists  kill  the  politicians, 
while  the  English  caricaturists  only 
make  them  smile.”  This  was  not 
always  true  of  English  caricaturists. 
Gilray  and  Rowlandson  were  coarse, 
brutal  and  nasty;  they  spared  not  the' 
private  life  of  man  or  woman.  In 
comparatively  recent  days  Matt  Mor- 
gan’s pictorial  onslaughts  on  the  pres- 
ent King  were  terrible  in  their  ferocity. 
In  the  matter  of  political  caricature  the 
question  of  "locus”  is  most  important. 
The  Londoner  no  more  appreciates 
fully  the  caricature  of  the  American 
politician  than  the  Bostonian  under- 
stands fully  the  precise  point  in  the  car- 
toon that  treats  of  some  English  local 
issue. 

The  American  has  got  beyond  the  pun 
period  in  jest  formation.  In  Punch  the 
pun  is  still  all  important.  The  most 
elaborate  joke  is  a play  on  words.  M e 
remember  one  that  set  all  England 
alaugliing  uproariously.  Shakespeare 
said  that  Hamlet  was  fat;  Mr.  Vezin 
should,  then,  be  the  ideal  Hamlet,  be- 
cause "lie's  Wheezin’.”  Observe  how* 
carefully  this  jest  is  constructed.  The 
foundations  are  solid,  there  is  uo  crack 
in  the  masonry;  and  when  the  summit 
is  achieved,  bells  are  rung,  banners  are 
waved,  there  is  firing  of  loud-mouthed 
cannon.  Remember,  too,  how  British 
burlesques  for  years  were  stuffed  with, 
verbal  plums  of  like  brilliance. 

The  pun  has  still  its  defenders,  who 
tell  you,  with  the  air  of  settling  the 
matter  for  all  time,  that  Plato,  Aes- 
chylus, Cleopatra  and  Charles  Lamb 
were  all  addicted  to  punning.  Perhaps 
it  is  true,  as  the  drunken  student  in 
“Los  Miserables”  asserts,  that  the  most 
august,  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
charming  of  humanity  have  made  puns, 
and  puns  may  have  been  serious  fac- 
tors in  politics  But  Pope  and  Gay, 
in  their  zealous  tract  entitled  “Cod’s 
Revenge  Against  Punning,”-  showed 
the  miserable  fate  of  persons  addicted 
to  this  crying  sin  in  court  and  town, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  defined  a punster  as 
a low  wit  who  endeavors  at  reputation 
by  double  meaning.  Science  warns  us 
against  the  practice,  for,  according  to 
Maudsley,  punning  is  an  indication  of 
insane  neurosis.  Nor  is  this  insanity 
brilliant;  it  is  not  far  removed  from 
imbecility,  if  Maudsley  may  he  be- 
lieved. No  American  humorist  worthy 
the  name  has  been  willing  to  rest  bis 
fame  on  such  a basis! 
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Crush  of  Patrons  at  Ponchiellrs 
Opera — Nordica  Self-Conscious 
and  Inadequate — Caruso’s  Ill- 
ness Chastens  His  Ardor. 
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fl'MME.  HOMER  WAS 

A DISAPPOINTMENT 


, The  Artists  Did  Not  Play  or  Sing 
j with  the  Melodramatic  Fire  That 
Was  Essential  to  Full  Success 
of  the  Production. 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
pany, Mr.  Conried  director,  performed 
PonchielU’s  “La  Gioconda’’  last  night 
at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Yigna  con- 
ducted. The  caat  was  as  follows: 

T.a  0 locondn Mme.  Nordica 

Laura  Adorno * Mine.  Homer 

La  Olecu Miss  Walker 

Enzo  Grimaldo — Mr.  Caruso 

Haruaba Mr.  Glraldoul 

Alvlae  Budoero ...Mr.  Pianeon 

Zmuio Mr.  Boguc 

En  Cantore - Mr.  Dnfriche 

Mr.  Qlaccono 

Ponchlelli’s  one  opera  that  has  more 
than  parochial  life  was  produced  here 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  early  in  January, 
1884.  The  singers  were  Mmes.  Christine 
Nilsson,  Fursch-Madi,  Scalchi  and 
Messrs.  Stagno,  Del  Puente  and  Novara. 
Two  of  the  arias  have  since  been  sung 
i often  in  concerts,  and  the  ballet  music 
has  been  played  here. 

The  libretto  based  by  Boito  on  Victor 
Hugo's  "Angelo,  Tyrant  of  Padua,”  is 
extravagantly  melodramatic  and  ar- 
ranged with  a view  to  sharp  contrasts 
and  curtain  effects.  Not  one  of  the 
characters  as  Impersonated  last  night 
excites  sympathy.  They  are  all  moved 
about  ruthlessly  in  a game  of  horror  to 
thrill  the  spectator,  who  is  not  thrilled 
unless  the  parts  are  acted  and  the 
music  sung  with  blazing  Italian  fire. 

Unless  there  be  this  intensity  of  ac- 
tion and  song,  the  characters  are  the 
veriest  puppets.  Barnaba  is  our  old 
friend  the  villiain,  hissed  by  the  gallery 
for  his  atrocious  soliloquies,  plots  and 
deeds;  Enzo  is  any  romantic  tenor  in 
love  with  another  man’s  wife;  Alvise  is 
the  familiar  portrait  Of  a revengeful 
Italian  husband,  with  a quiet  vein  of 
sardonic  humor;  the  Mother  is  a cross 
between  Fldes  in  "The  Prophet”  and 
the  mother  of  the  prima  donna;  Laura 
is  simply  the  woman  who  married  the 
wrong  man.  The  adulterous  couple  run 
away  to  a more  genial  clime;  the  mother 
is  killed  and  Gioconda,  the  Innocent  one, 
who  is  the  sport  of  fate,  stabs  herself. 
We  like  to  think  of  Barnaba  and  Alvise 
talking  the  whole  tiling  over  the  next 

I ^^Hugo’s  play  is  extravagant  enough  in 
1903;  and  when  it  was  first  produced  it 
was  called  extravagant,  though  the  pub- 
lic was  accustomed  to  supping  on  hor- 
rors; but  the  great  acting  of  the  two 
women  who  impersonated  the  chief 
parts  shook  all  Paris.  (Rachel  was  the 
Thlsbe  (La  Gioconda  1 and  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt played  the  part  a month  or  so 
ago.)  Boito’s  version  is  not  so  effective, 
and  since  there  is  music,  the  action  is 
necessarily  less  irresistible  in  its  ef- 
fects. 

Ponchielli’s  music  in  187G  and  for  some 
years  after  raised  him  for  a time  in  the 
eyes  of  some  to  the  position  of  Verdi’s 
rival.  But  “Aida”  preceded  "La  Gio- 
conda” and  how  is  it  with  these  two 
operas  today?  Ponchlclli  studied  the 
works  of  Verdi  faithfully;  lie  learned 

II  from  him,  and  more  than  once  is  there 
evidence  in  "La  Gioconda”  of  this 
studs.  He  pqndered  the  methods  of 


That  seemed • hxtra vaguiXF  to  "coo!  New 
England  one:  TWTC.baru*  was  unusuay 
good,  and  the  tins*,  so  Tar  as  it  and 

the  orchestra  were  concerned,  was  most 

effective.  But  the  leading  men  And 
women  on  the  stage  did  not  play  or  sing 
with  the  melodramatic  fire  and  intensity 
that  might  have  heightened  Ponchielll  s 
music  and  made  it  for  the  time  being 
alive  and  glowing.  . .... 

Mme.  Nordlca’s  voice  was  not  brill- 
iant: it  was  often  thin  and  colorless,  or 
cold  and  hard  The  part  demands  an 
experienced  actress  <>t  southern  nre. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mme.  Nordica 
was  self-conscious  and  inadequate. 

Mme.  Homer  disappointed  in  song 
both  in  vocal  quality  and  expression, 
and  her  action  was  respectably  conven- 
tional Miss  Walker  sang  her  music 
with  beauty  of  tone  and  art.  Her  im- 
personation otherwise  was  colorless 
Mr  Caruso  did  remarkably  well  for 
one  suffering  from  a flight  attack  of 
the  mumps,  but  his  sickness  necessarily 
chastened  Ids  dramatic  ardor.  Mr. 
Giraldoni  acted  the  part  of  the  spy  with 
some  vigor  and  a certain  finesse,  hut  he 
seemed  at  times  indifferent  and  his 
tremulous  voice  marred  sadly  effects 
that  he  otherwise  might  have  made.  Mr. 
rianeon  sang  with  his  customary  skill 
and  was  courteous  in  his  vengeance. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  with  an 
audience  that  was  enthusiastic  when- 
ever there  was  opportunity  for  such  dis- 
play. The  performance  was  interesting, 
but  it  was  not  thrilling,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  certain  mu- 
sical scenes,  hut  chiefly,  we  believe,  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  dramatic  fire  on 
the  stage.  ,,,  . 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  Mey- 
erbeer’s “The  Huguenots."  The  thief 
singers  will  be  Mmes.  de  Macchi,  Sem- 
bricli.  Walker  and  Messrs.  Saleza.  Jour- 
net  Plancon,  Scotti.  Mr.  Vigna  will 
conduct.  The  performance  will  begin 
at  2 o’clock.  . 

The  opera  this  evening  will  he  Wag- 
ner’s “The  Masteraingers.”  The  chief 
singers  will  be  Mmes.  Alten  and  Homer 
and  Messrs.  Burgstaller,  Van  Rooy, 
Goritz  Blass.  Muehlmann,  Reiss.  Mr. 
Hertz  ’ will  conduct.  The  performance 
will  begin  at  7:45  o'clock.  This  will  be 
the  last  night  of  the  all  too  short  sea- 
son. 


bund  still  averts  Shakespeare  and  Moliere 

’English  provinces.  Now,  It  [l^‘n  ho,pwl  ti,cmsehes  freely  from  the  f 

thus  wrote  in  partuer- 


thiiml 

danger  in  _ _ 

Mr.  Caruso  should  make  the  applica- 
tion of  figs,  he  would  show  his  con- 
tempt for  the  evil  forces  at  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  swelling. 

Parotitis  is  irregular  for  parotiditis, 
and  wise  men  tell  us  that  in  advanced 
life  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run  into  a 
chronic  form.  Caruso  is  young,  and  he 
is  not  exposed  to  this  danger.  May  he 
he  spared  from  all  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences that  too  often  follow  in  the 
train  of  this  disease.  It  is  a pity  that 
his  parotitis  broke  out  in  Boston,  for 
he  may  lay  it  to  our  justly  celebrated 
climate.  We  should  prefer  to  .think 
that  some  rival,  crazed  by  the  roaring 
and  the  wreaths  for  another,  east  a 
spell  on  him,  fixed  him  with  his  evil 
eye,  when  Mr.  Caruso  was  not  on  his 
guard,  or  had  put  aside  his  amulet  for 
a moment. 


works  of  others, 
ship  a euphemism  for  plagiarism. 
There  was  a landscape  painter  named 
Hnrpignies,  called  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  trees.  He  met  one  day,  near  a 
country  village,  a young  amateur  at 
work,  who  looked  annoyed  and  said  to 
him:  “Master,  perhaps  you  don’t 

know  that  I have  reserved  this  spot  for 
myself.”  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  the  j 
elder  Dumas,  Handel,  were,  to  speak 
by  the  card,  all  plagiarists;  they  took 
boldly  what  seemed  good  to  them  an* 
made  it  immortal.  In  this  sort  ot.  part- 
nership, only  one  name  appears;  the 
other  partners  are  silent. 

va  CAx  \ 

K.  CONRIED  Is  disap- 
pointed In  Boston.'  Did 
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4!  composer.-  for  the  Paris  open,  especial- 
ly lv  Meyerbeer.  He  was  also  here  and 
there  experimental,  and  certain  formu- 


las of  passion,  abrupt  phrases,  sudden 
cadences  of  a peculiar  form,  are  of  his 
own  invention.  These  he  handed  down 
to  the  younger  Italians.  You  recognize 
them  In  works  by  Mascagni,  Leoncaval- 
1 lo,  and  especially  Puccini,  who  was 
Ponchielli’s  favorite  pupil.  With  this 
; i|  exception  the  originality  of  Ponchielll  is 
I not  marked  in  “La  Gioconda.” 

Wherever  there  Is  a pretext  for  an 
£ aria,  duet,  trio,  he  takes  advantage  of 
it  after  the  old  Italian  fashion  and 
without  consideration  of  the  dramatic 
, requirement.  Few  of  the  set  melodics 
I haunt  the  memory.  They  are  for  the 
!  *  1 * * * V most  part  cast  in  the  old  mould.  They 
| have  not  the  dramatic  stab,  the  poig- 
,!  nant  intensity,  the  emotional  quality  of 
fl  Verdi’s;  thev  have  not  the  long  draw-n 

(I  out  sweetness  of  Bellini’s  or  of  Doni- 
/ zetti’s,  when  the  latter  is  at  his  host. 
The  recitative,  a mixture  of  speech  and 
, - song  Is  fashioned  after  Hie  French 
rather  than  after  Ponchielll' s predeces- 
| sors.  Enzo’s  famous  air,  perhaps  the 
■S  most  spontaneous  melody  in  the  opera. 
■ seems  episodic,  built  up  of  phrases  that 
ill  really  are  unrelated,  and  it  is  without 
ifT  an  inevitable  climax.  .... 

The  trio  in  the  first  act.  the  impres- 
sive and  stirring  finale  of  the  third  act, 
and  the  ballet  music  are  today  the 
freshest  and  most  effective  portions  of 
\ the'  work  Not  that  the  rest  of  the 
i mu=ic  is  hopelessly  old  fashioned;  not 
ftiAhat  the  orchestration  is  without  sub- 
l eiaiice  and  color;  but  the  music  of  the 
I 6 opefih  as  a whole  does  not  steadily  itali- 
1#  rize  the  dialogue,  it  does  not  accentuate 
y-tthe  pathos  or  the  terror  of  the  situa- 
tion 
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Whether  singers  of  greater  dramatic 
ability  than  those  of  last  night  could 
vitalize  the  work  as  a whole  and  rivet 
the  attention  is  another  question.  The 
production  was  in  certain  ways  an 
elaborate  one.  The  opera  was  well 
staged,  the  groupings  were  wel*  man- 
aged the  color  effects  In  the  symbolical 
ballet  were  beautiful.  There  was  a se- 
rious attempt  on  the  jpnrt  of  the  man- 
* I agement  to  produce  the  opera  in  a 
k|  worthy  manner.  Mr.  Vigna  conducted 
l i passionately,  always  with  an  inward 
fire  anil  at  times  with  a hodilv  emotion 
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THE  CASE  OF  CARUSO. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Caruso,  the  emi- 
nent tenor,  had  the  mumps  was  flashed 
to  Eastport  and  the  Golden  Gate,  fromj 
pole  to  pole.  There  was  a panic  in 
the  Bourse,  for  Mr.  Caruso  is  expected 
in  Paris  this  season.  The  pillars  of 
Covent  Garden  were  shaken.  Vesuvius, ! 
iu  her  dismay,  threw  up  a wail  of 
smoke.  At  Tokio  and  St.  Petersburg 
there  was  no  thought  of  war. 

If  the  disease  had  been  acute  Bright’s, 
n cruel  nervous  attack,  an  irregularity 
of  the  heart;  if  he  had  been  injured 
by  the  fall  of  an  elevator ; if  some  rival 
had  tried  to  poison  him  with  spaghetti 
sauce;  if  there  had  been  any  heroic 
feature ! The  mumps  is  not  a dramatic 
ailment  except  to  the  victim.  There  are 
certain  uncomfortable  or  painful  sick- 
nesses that  excite  little  sympathy  and 
easily  provoke  laughter.  The  mumps ! 
Old  Bailey’s  dictionary  defines  the  word 
as  a sort  of  quinsy  or  swelling  in  the 
chaps.  The  word  itself  is  one  we  do  not 
associate  with  Edgardo,  Canio,  Enzo. 

“Parotitis”  helps  some.  It  suggests 
something  internal,  complicated,  dan- 
gerous. One  sees  the  operating  table, 
the  ether  cone,  the  surgeon  in  his  butch- 
ering clothes,  the  assistants  speculating 
us  to  the  recovery.  The  ancients  had 
no  word  like  mumps,  but  they  knew 
the  ailment  and  had  ' their  approved 
remedies.  They  applied  soothing  and 
digestive  cataplasms,  “such  ns  that 
from  barley  flour,  that  from  wheat,  or 
from  the  flour  of  linseed  with  honied 
water,  or  boiled  with  the  decoction  of 
fenugreek,  or  of  marshmallows,  or  of 
chamomile,  and  that  from  dock  and 
axunge  without  salt.”  Hoarhound  with 
salts  was  also  applied,  but  juice  of  lin- 
seed was  especially  esteemed,  after  a 
cataplasm  of  ammoniac  was  put  on, 
mixed  with  liquid  pitch,  bull  s fat, 
bdellium,  storax,  or  hart’s  marrow. 
Has  any  one  of  these  remedies  been 
given  the  great  singer?  There  is  noth- 
ing too  good  for  him. 

Is  Mr.  Caruso  too  blooded?  He  has 
the  neck  of  a Roman  emperor,  and 
Galen  in  such  instances  allowed  venesec- 
tion. But  the  most  convenient  remedy 
would  be  peculiarly  symbolical,  and  it 
| would  appeal  strongly  to  the  tenor’s 
marked  sense  of  humor;  the  application 
of  figs,  boiled  and  pounded. 

To  give  the  fig  to  a person  was,  as  | 
many  know,  to  make  a contemptuous 
gesture,  either  by  thrusting  the  thumb 
between  two  of  the  closed  fingers  or 
into  the  mouth.  This  gesture,  “the 
lig  of  Spain,”  has  always  been  one 
of  defiance  and  insult  among  all  na- 
tions, and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
not  to  inquire  into  its  origin.  Mrs. 
Boffin,  who  frequently  says  she  doesn’t 
care  a fig,  would  be  shocked.  To  doublt? 


TWO  HEADS. 

Some  one  said  recently,  apropos  of 
Mr.  Pinero’s  latest  play,  that  Mr. 
Pinero  is  now  a master  of  stage  tech- 
nic without  fresh  ideas;  that  it  is  high 
time  for  him  to  associate  himself  with 
a much  younger  man  full  of  motives 
and  suggestion,  but  without  knowledge  ■ 
of  the  theatre  and  of  stagecraft. 

Collaboration  has  been  defined  as  “a 
form  of  enthusiastic  friendship  lo] 
which  writers  of  fiction  appear  to  be 
especially  liable.”  This  sort  of  partner- 
ship is  by  no  means  a tiling  of  modern 
invention.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and 
other  Elizabethan  playwrights  mulled 
over  dramas  in  common  as  they  drank 
wine  at  the  Mermaid.  Some  were  im- 
prisoned for  their  joint  labors.  ’Ihere 
are  successful  instances  of  literary  part- 
nership that  will  occur  at  once  to 
every  one.  Reade  and  Taylor,  Besant 
and  Itice,  Erckmann  and  Chatriau,  the 
Rosnys,  who  sign  themselves  .T.  H. 
Rosny,  Meilhac  and  Halevy.  In  France 
plays  and  librettos  nre  often  signed  by 
two,  three,  or  even  four  names. 

They  that  favor  collaboration  insist 
on  these  advantages:  One  author 

acts  as»a  complement  to  the  other;  ’he 
cools  extravagant  fancy,  or  supplies 
its  lack ; he  checks  diffuseness,  lops  | 
off  superfluities  that  would  distract,  L 
gives  point  to  the  dialogue,  or  polishes  j 
it,  adds  color  here  and  there.  He  may 
not  wiite  a line;  hut  he  puts  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  spectator  or  the 
reader  and  views  the  thing  without  per-  i 
sona!  prejudice;  he  thus  has  a better 
idea  of  the  proportions  and  values.  As 
1 a friendly  critic  in  a painter’s  studio. 

I ho  points  out  a flaw  in  the  drawing;  he 
recommends  a stronger  background, 

; grea  ter  brevity  in  lines,  or  lie  complains 
: of  certain  lights.  Two  heads  are  bet- 
j ter  than  one.  This  depends  on  what 
I is  inside  the  heads. 

j Instances  in  illustration  for  or  against 
this  theory  are  interesting  if  not  con- 
clusive. The  weakest  of  Charles  Iteade’s 
more  important  novels  was  written  with 
the  help  of  an  experienced,  wily  drama- 
tist. When  James  Rice  died,  the  novels 
of  Besant  lost  the  delightful  (low  of  high 
spirits.  Neither  Stevenson  nor  Kipling 
was  at  his  best  when  writing  with 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  who  cut 
distinguish  the  work  of  Erckmann  from 
that  of  Chatrian,  or  that  of -Meilhac 
from  that  of  Halevy?  The  latter  part- 
nership was  dissolved  before  the  death 
of  Meilhac,  and  neither  one  seemed  to 
suffer  thereby,  for  each  produced  excel- 
lent work  after  the  dissolution. 

Such  partnerships,  of  course,  stim- 
ulate the  curiosity  of  the  public.  The 
reader  is  sure  that  this  description  is 
by  Jones  and  this  analysis  of  character 
is  by  Smith.  The  heroic  scenes  are 
by  the  latter,  and  the  padding  is  always  j 
bv  the  less  prominent  of  the  two— 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  j 
judgment  of  the  reader  may  be  laugh-’ 
ably  astray.  Jones  may  have  imitated 
the  inimitable  style  of  Smith;  or  Smith 
may  have  nodded  and  Jones  surpassed 

himself.  . 

The  great  novels  of  the  world  have 
been  the  works  of  individual  writers, 
unaided  except  by  native  mental 
strength  and  a sure  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  Fielding,  Jane  Austen, 

. Cervantes,  Balzac  needed  no  collabora- 
tor. The  elder  Dumas  was  greater 
I when  he  was  unassisted..  It  has_been 

I 


he  not  express  this  dis- 
appointment in  a state- 
ment to  a representative 
of  The  Herald,  a state- 
ment published  lost 

Tuesday  morning?  1 

■•I  am  not  sure  that  Boston  Is  able  to 
discriminate  I -tween  a good  production 
and  a poor  one.  There  has  been  one 
version  of  ‘Parsifal’  presented  here  al- 
ready, and  that  has  cut  into  the  sale  ot 
seats  for  my  production.  The  public 
here  seems  lo  think  that  it  lias  seen 
•Parsifal.’  and  I claim  that  it  has  not. 
There  are  artists  in  my  company  whc. 
eo-i  more  than  all  ot  the  other  compap} 
put  together ; the  scenery  is  new,  am 
the  music  is  the  best  Possible 


-nV.V'T ii  Chicago  thev  have  seen  t hi. 
earlv  production  of  'Parsifal.'  whlfh.Jj 
to  lily' performance  as  a chromo  U)  m 
<>ll  painting,  but  they  have  bought  o; 
S14.MP  worth  of  seats  lor  my  uMljW 
production  In  advance.  Now,  isn  t tBa 

6 Thescllrt  not  the  words  of  a petulan 
■nr-rcmi’  th6v  ©xpress  th©  d<  ep-rooie 
Lrid'  oi  a philanthropist  who  finds  tS*5 
whomhe  'would  benefit  ‘"different  ™ 
crateful  Incidentally.  Mr.  tonne 
knocks  Mr.  SaVago.  who  bad  the  pr 
sumption  to  produce  "Parsifal"  here  1 
F.mVisb  before  Mr.  Conried  brougt 
ovta-  the  simon-pure  article- none  geim 
Jne  unless  stamped  on  th©  blade.  1 

1 Aecordintr  to  Mr.  Conncd’s  pronos 
turn  a public  should  refrain  from  heu 
ina  an  opera  at  a moderate  price  wlie 

IM«  . . 1 trn  ( V to  hoar  it  8 


it 1 U"  iSTvo  an  Wort  unity  to .hear ■ 

a much  higher  price.  I he  /eal  of  B 


house  seems  to  cloud’ his  judgment. 


he 


lie 


\ Short  Comparison. 

Was  Mr.  ‘Savage’s  production 
“chromo”?  It  was  dot  ideal,  but  nelth'  A 

V as  Mr.  Conried' % if  only  for  the  reap 
that  an  exposed  orchestra, 
madness  bv  Mr.  Hertz,  an  enthus 
'.,l,v  aerobatic  conductor,  screamt 
an  raged  Mr.  Savage  at  least  reco 
rdzed  the  necessity  of  a.  more  or  le 
.M*  ken  orchestra.  His  players  were 
doubt  inferior  to  those  of  the  Mew 
an  but  the  performance  of  the  In 
. ..  a,  [pis  city  was  at  times  ragged 
boisterous,  and  there  was  m » 
a one  disturbing  disagreement  V I 
orchestra  and  singers.  T 
scenery  ill  Mr.  Savage’s  production  w 
more  than  adequate.  The  transform 
lion  scene  in  the  second  act  was  me 

effectively  worked  than  in  Mr.  Conriei 
performance.  The  chorus  sang  as  w« 
as  UK  Metropolitan  chorus,  if  not  be  I 
tor  and  oil  llic  opening  night  at  4 
Tremont  the  Flower  Maidens  acted  W.l 
more  grace  and  animation  and  sa 
with  more  sensuous  charm  than  t 
girls  at  the  Boston  last  week.  Mr.  Fi 
nam  Griswold  was  an  admirable  Gun 
manz  in  every  respect.  Mme.  Kirk 
Lann  certainly  acted  the  part  ol  K> 
drv  with  the  reserve  the  coolness  (i 
played  by  Mme.  Nordica,  but  she  did  1 
spare  her  voice.  The  tenors,  inferior 
Mr.  Burgstaller  in  vocal  generosi 
were  not  so  grotesque  m action.  A 
Bischoff  as  Amforlas  made  almost 
much  noise  as  Mr.  \ an  Rooy.  The  i 
personation  of  Klingsor  was  the  wc 
spot  at  the  Tremont.  for  neither  of' 
singers  who  assumed  it  gave  an  en 
tive  histrionic  impersonation.  < 
minor  parts  were  much  more  satLsti 
torilv  taken  at  the  Boston.  On  the  ot 
hand,  Mr.  Roth  well  was  more  pot 
and  imaginative  than  Mr.  Hertz,  a. 
his  indisputable  authority  was  quie 
exercised.  He  did  not  feel  himself  cal 
upon  to  whirl  unci  brandish  shrielfcj 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  draw  t 
comparison  between  t lie  two  prod, 
tions.  The  Herald  in  Its  review  of. 
performance  of  “Parsifal,  published 
Wednesday  morning,  made  no  reti  re 
to  Mr.  Savage’s  company  or  stage  ni 
agement.  Each  performance  should 
judged  by  itself,  without  reference 
one  that  preceded  or  may  follow.  I 
Mr  Conried  who  introduces  the  stioj 
Displeased  or  grieved  been  use  insp  { 
of  “Psirsifnl”  did  not  C 


vi 


duction  of  “Parsifal’'  did  not  crowd 
theatre,  he  argues  -that  some  en 


hath  done  this.  “Mr.  Savage  prod 
’Parsifal’  in  Boston;  his  product  ion  j 
to  mine  as  a c hromo  to  an  oil  pain1 
therefore  people  do  not  wish  to  sec  | 
oil  painting.”  It  might  be  said  in  ri 
that  tlje  sight  of  a chromo  general!; 
cites  one  to  see  the  painting. 

No.  Mr.  Conpied's  enemy  in  this 
stance  is  not  the  amiable  and  enter 
ing  Mr.  Savage;  it  is  the  latfe  Ric 
Wagner. 


!'! 


The  True  Foe  of  “Parsifal.:! 

Wagner,  and  then  his  widow  and 


sen,  were  never  so  commercially 


MR. 


'ITMENT  OF 
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Savage  Version  of 
(Parsifal”  and  the  Con- 
sd  'Production  — A 
jmparison  ShowsThat 
Some  Respects  the 
l-Called  “ Chromo  ” 
asSuperiortoItsSuc- 
ssor — Pryor's  Band  at 
>ston  Theatre  Tonight 
[Concerts  andRecitals 
Ithe  Week. 


iis  when  in  turn  they  used  every 
to  keep  "Parsifal”  for  Bayreuth 
lie  music  drama  demands  impera- 
tive pilgrimage,  the  alleged  atmos- 
the  adoring  crowd  of  fetishists 
ig  less  in  number  year  by  year’ 
10b  of  gaping  tourists.  The  in- 
weakness  and  dnlness  of  the 
ire  revealed  when  it  is  put  on  an 
ry  stage  and  examined  as  coollj 
ugh  it  were  a music  drama  witti- 
ly pretension  to  an  ethical  or  a 
us  mission.  As  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
uiys:  "All.  works  of  art  that 
an  evangel  have  one  foot  in  the 
from  * he  commencement.  * * * 
'■unity  needs  to  be  instructed  as  to 
md  convention,  society  and  the 
ual,  marriage  and  divorce,  chas- 
iul  sensuality,  the  place  for  that 
•tion  is  certainly  not  the  opera, 
as  one  need  concern  oneself  with 
t has  been  written  about  Wagner 
eader  'of  thought,  one  can  only 
uit  no  real  guidance  can  come 
|i'hen  who,  like  him.  live  among  the 

st  phantasms  of  the  political  and 
hical  life,  We  may  as  well  take  ' 
earthquakes  as 


ent<t  ■ 
t«t  ■’ 


riif'l 
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:&MT  A . DUPONT. 


__  - „ — suppose  that 

ng  will  come  of  maundering  for- 
liout  sin  and  redemption,  or  talk- 
omrnon  sentimentalities  about 

1 as  a redeemer.  If  Wagner's 
S ar?i  Je  taken  as  tracts,  it 

,e  said  that  their  premises  are  un- 
and  their  argumentation  incon- 

- ■ It  is  practically  certain  that  in 
it  r =0  years  no  one  will  care 

- er  they  are  or  are  not  tracts,  and 
a i!  t iey  will  be  judged  purely  and  sim- 

works  of  art.  On  this  side  again 
ing"  influences  are  already  seen  to 
jd  in  work. 

their  curiosity  is  appeased,  many 
caie  to  see  Parsifal”  a second 
It  was  not  that  Mr.  Savage's  pro- 


'bile  the  eye  was  amused,  the  ear 
comparatively  little  to  entertain 
1 the  spirit  revolted  against  the 
unable  preaching  of  Gurnpma m 
onkish  asceticism  of  the  libretto 
bored  and.  abnormal  scene  of  se- 


duction. "Let  me  kiss  you  for  your 
mother*,”  says  Kundry  to  the  poor  fool, 
who  then  remembers  Amfortas  and  Is  as 
hysterical  as  when  he  was  told  that  the 
slaying  of  a swan  is  an  offence  against 
nature  and  the  Deity.  This  long  drama 
of  inaction  has  little  human  interest. 

Opera-goers,  men  and  women,  are  not 
moved  by  abstract  propositions  and  met- 
aphysical theories  put  into  the  sem- 
blance of  human  forms  and  endowed 
with  a voice.  They  understand  and  ap- 
preciate Amfortas  howling  in  anguish 
and  remorse.  But  what  to  them  are 
Kundry,  hypnotized  that  she  may  se- 
duce without  personal  consciousness  of 
her  attempt,  or  Klingsor  with  his  bag 
of  tricks,  or  the  pious  fool  with  his 
irreverential  ■ make-up  in  the  third  act, 
or  these  women-abhorring  knights  with 
their  clock-work  gait  and  embracings, 
or  old  and  prating  Gunnybags? 

“Parsifal"  is  a card  of  surprise  in  a 
manager's  hand.  It  wins  one  game. 

As  a feature  of  several  seasons  it  will 
draw  perhaps  a certain  audience.  More 
than  once  this  season  the  MetroDolitan 


made  a sorry  showing  when  it  was  per- 
formed. Taken  on  the  road,  this  “sa- 
cred drama”  may  at  first  win  $14,000 
trom  the  spiritually  inclined  Chicago- 
ans; it  mat-  move  the  hardened  deni- 
zens of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  repentance  for 
a *°btmgrht,  we  doubt  whether  it 
will  have  an  abiding  place  in  the  rep- 
ertory of  anv  company,  whether  the 
manager  be  Mr.  Conried  or  Mr.  Savage, 
or  even  some  more  adventurous  soul. 

LOCAL. 

The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conductor,  will  give  its  second 
concert  Friday  evening,  the  24th,  in 
1 Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  will  in- 
I o,l«Je  Bach's  motet  for  double  chorus. 

"Komm,  Jesu.  Komm”;  d'Indy's  "Sur  la 
l,  Mer.”  for  femaie  voices,  with  soprano 
I solo  and  pianoforte;  madrigals  bv  Ar- 
cade]  t,  Palestrina.  Dowland,  Morley 
, Pearsall;  part  songs  by  Mendelssohn. 


Brahms.  Grechaninof,  Cui,  and  a double 
chorus  by  Taneieff.  Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  12th  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
Chiekering  Hall,  on  March  19.  will  be 
given  by  the  Kneisel  quartet. 

Henning  von  Koss,  whose  songs  will 
be  sung  by  Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe  at  his 
last  recital.  Wednesday  afternoon,  was 
born  in  1855  in  eastern  Prussia.  Edu- 
cated for  the  law,  he  preferred  music 
to  a legal  career,  and  finally  settled  in 
Berlin.  His  first  song  was  published 
when  he  was  about  25  years  of  age.  All 
of  the  songs,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
will  be  sung  here  for  the  first  time. 

I The  fourth  annual  concert  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Mandolinists.  Ban- 
.ioists  and  Guitarists  will  be  given  in 
Jordan  Hall.  March  29.  The  list  of 
artists  includes  the  following;  The  Har- 
vard ’Varsity  Banjo  Ciub:  Mr.  Giuseppe 
Pettine,  mandolin  soloist;  George  L.  Lan- 
sing, banjo  solpist;  the  Boston  Ideal 
Club:  Curtis  Morse,  humorist,  and  a 
grand  orchestra  of  over  200  mandolins, 
banjos  and  guitars,  assisted  by  ’cellos, 
drums,  two  violins  and  flute,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  organ  at  tiie  hall, 
which  will  be  played  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Baum- 
gartner. 

Tickets  for  Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe’s  last 
song  recital  may  be  obtained  of  .Mr. 
Newman,  Steinert  Hail. 

Air.  Anton  Hekking  will  give  his  third 
Velio  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  20th.  He  will  play 
excerpts  from  concertos  by  Sitt  and 
Vieux  temps,  and  pieces  by  Servais, 
Chopin.  MacDowell  and  Van  Goens. 

A recital  of  chamber  music,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Faelten  pianoforte 
school,  will  be  given  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  on  Thursday,  April  13. 
by  Mr.  Faelten.  assisted  by  Mr.  Hess,  i 
violinist,  and  Mr.  Krasselt.  ’cellist. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hartman,  soprano,  will  ; 
give  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hnll  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  28th.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  Theodorowitseh.  violin- 
ist. and  Mr.  Felix  Fox.  pianist. 

Miss  Laura  Henry  will  give  an  organ 
recital  in  Berkeley  Temple  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  22d.  She  will  play 
pieces  by  Bach,  Schumann,  Dubois  and 
Guilmant. 

There  will  be  no  Symphony  concerts 
Ulis  week.  The  programme  for  March 
24-25  will  include  Mozart's  symphony  in 
D major  (K.  504).  Grieg's  piano  con- 
certo (Mr.  C.  Ruhner,  pianist),  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  "Sadko”  (first  time  here) 
and  the  introdneeion  to  act  2 of  Richard 
Strauss’  "Guntram.” 

Mr  John  Hermann  Loud  will  give  on 
Monday  evening  in  the  Harvard  Church 
Brookline,  his  138th  organ  recital,  and 
the  4tith  of  his  free  recitals  In  this 
church.  The  programme  will  include 
pieces  by  Bach.  Boely.  Handel.  Gull- 
mant.  Brewer.  Smart.  Widor.  Leinmens. 
This  wall  be  the  last  recital  of  the  pres- 
ent series. 

Mrs.  Fav  Simmons  Davis  wili  be  the 
organist  of  the  First  Religious  Society. 
Roxbury.  Dr.  Do  Normandie,  pastor, 
after  April  1. 

PERSONAL. 

There  is  a foolish  habit  In  London  of 
announcing  a violinist  or  a pianist  on 
I a programme  by  only  the  surname,  as 
■ "Kubelik.”  “Kreisler,"  ”De  Pachmann.” 

Mr  Karesay,  a violinist,  assisted  Feb. 

20  a Miss  Marian  Coyle,  “the  CalifornianJ 
contralto."  This  led  Air.  Blackburn  tij 
remark  that  Karesay,  "when  one  rej 
members  that  his  Christian  name. 
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who  object  i°bMl8S  coylc- '^e  did  not 

title.' " ^/0rBlacfburny  as  pos^f  * 

Impress  ^*r'  , i(jerab'.e  promise.  for 

more  than  c®n  . . . er  accompll»h- 

the  slight  details  olu<  work„  i.  up  to 
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things.  when 
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the  work  becomes 
erld  As  Macaulay  out 


risked  her  reputation,  and  she  wlto  be- 
strode a blcvcle  was  anathema.  But 
t‘r..  r>f  this,  and  surely  It  is 


have  (crown  out  of  this,  and  sure.*l  .. 
time  that  artl9ts  should  recognize  the 
reputability  of  our  most  important  \a- 
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.Im"  to  action."  In  the  18th  century. 
I Tnnsrn  was  of  course,  the  great 
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so  given  to  you  that  ft  was  lmposslm 
not  to  feel  the  larger  sense  of  humanity 
■which  Beethoven  seems  to  have  been 
sent  to  teach  in  his  greater  thoughts  on 
music.  Herr  Steinbach  made  one  feel 
the  seriousness  of  litis  matter  by  the 
....wmiiiii.Hi.qB  of  his  contrasts.  w e vc» 

ritten 
which 


open  up  hundreds  of  engagements  to  i c 
their  less  distinguished  and  struggling  , t 
kruihron  and  they  would,  I belle'  . i 


concluded  with  the  words:  "And  the  eon, 
casts  were  curious.  Steinbach  similar- 


hrathren  and  they  would,  l Deiicv.  i )v  makes  his  contrasts  curious  because 
Sront  themselves  hot  a little.  They  I r„ls  the  difference  1"  mood  which 
£n,?ld  take  the  best  of  their  art  to  the  1 ...  . — — ""-k  * «ce- 


peZ’lde-akCCh^8tTdn  “Work  - and  they 


V.1H  inimn  " --  ,,  4. 

'would  reach  the  tollers  as  well  as^the 


loiterers  by  the  way,  “n;LlfJ,tCn,nde* 
true  to  themselves  and  did  not  P»nder 


now 
to  make  a 


lv  inaccessible  town  In  order  to  enjoy 
iiiin  wiener  p srenius.  when  in 


cert. 'i  in 

age  of  li^lVa'uon.-ceased  to  exist 
Mall  Gazette 


great  H'f:‘ri  'l  do  not  think 
made  this  c„i?lSi  exactly  great,  ever 
he  can  bo^call  l lon  Qf  •Hungarian 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Two  new  rhapsodies  for  piano  by  Sir 
Charles  Stanford  Inspired  by  lines  In 
Dante's  "Inferno"  were  played  In  London 


to  effect  and  sensationalism,  they  would 
receive  a right  royal  welcome.  The  no 
blest  in  the  land  go  to  the  variety  thea- 
tre- why  should  not  the  most  gifted 


artlsti'?" 


FOR  SINGERS. 

Mr  Plunkett  Greene  sang  some  new 
songs  at  his  recital  In  London  early  in 


might  at  any  moment  attack  a Bee- 
thoven even  in  the  very  midst  of  his  in- 
spiration. Perhaps,  at  times,  one  be- 
comes Just  a trifle  weary  of  inevitable 
comparisons;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  Steinbach,  in  insisting: 
upon  his  own  method,  brings  out  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  elemental  feel- 
ing of  a composer.  One  might  oen 
write  a philosophical  treatise  upon  sqph 
a matter,  determining  that  In  this  .or 
that  mood  any  composer  might  write  for 
any  public  in  an  extreme  activity-  of 


ii  cA-npinv  — ---'Tjf  -ax 

thought  That  which  is  more,  difficult 


February,  and  the  Referee  spoke  of 


them  as  follows:  "The  new,  fong-cycle 
- ■ • Shropshire  Lad.  by  Mr 


toun  de  rs  t and  is  "the  'middle  way-in 
fact  the  Via  Media  which  occupied  the 

minds  of  the  leaders  of  wha t century 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the ; 19th  century 


E^lw^nuftiiflcation  of  Munag  b Mr,  Grainger  on  Feb.  13.  The  Tele-  ln  '■ „Vjer ' with  a truth  religion.  art  or  phllosopny. 

2f>>  “ ....  .:s  «~!^»«jrasswr4S 


msmmM  mmssm 


igeirt 
ces  i 


ernbly  Improved 


of  the  poet's  Beatrice,  could 

. 1 . . ooronp 


leatrlce.  could  Vl^  Iflcance  Although  each  ditty  Is  com- 
ve  and  serene.  L i,!ei(  the  personal  tone  which 

the  plete  in  Itseii,  v u„ir.  them  suf- 


reasonabbf  experYence  jo  ^ntere^stln^ 


• t?ro^:ti;e^8l.nkstthem  suf-  rendering  of^  this  s, | 

The  most  attractive  furt0Us  part  of  the  whole  matter,  w a.  , | 


Her  name  Is  Juliette 


Folvllte. 


1 .1  Capaneo 


ns  bne-and-Twenty.’  I tliat” The' very  exactness  and 
h contains  a touch  of  humor  hap-  with  which  each  toward*  the  sue-  I 

plly  accentuated  by  ,the^  m^usic.  Jhero  out_  made^lljh^  more^  acUuv,  wh^| 


made,  we  learn,  intelligent  efforts  In  a 
task  which  might  have  's  ven  to  th 
hotl't  Richter  and  Mottl.  Curiously 

Bnough.  the  lady’s  programme  container 
nnihinr  hut  overtures— tliose.  namely  to 


nothin ? hut  overtures-...^..-,  . 

•'St.  Cecilia's  Day  (Handl).  ,[.Flv.  ®_rrl- 


en  Aulide."  "Don  Gio'/annl.”  ••Oberon 
and  "Der  Fliegende  HolU.ender.  Lon 

d0MisV  MayJIRawliiisoi)  sang  in  London 
Teb.  IS.  and  inspired  Mi.  Blackburn  to 
tills  orphlc  saying:  "Her  style  Is  dis- 

tinctly artistic,  even  though  it  may  not 
rank  as  greater  than  thy  stylea  whlch 
liave  been  introduced  to  modern  thought 
hv  tlie  intervention  of  such  modern 
♦ oachers  as  make  for  our  own  sentiment, 
when  emotion  seems  once  more  to  us 
practically  to  be  one  of  the  central  ae- 
Sires  of  the  world.  It  Is  « very  grave 


tha't1  ft'w^"  “a"  foregone  'conclusion  that 
that  it  \ Canada  in  the  spring  of  1903 


wVld'bear  arUstfc  fruit"  and  the  first  by 

WOtllCl  rhrmsodV  HOW  to 


product  is  a Canadian  rhapsody,  now 


tt  tn  he  nroduced  bv  the  Philhar- 

Sonlc’SocietyPa0t  Queen's  Hall  on.  the 


i*cVv,  nf  February.  The  work  is  in  three 

sjw! 


quil  charm  and  beauty  No 

’ "suss 

ffiS-^SrlSa  a®*  for 


question  as  to  wlittlier  emotion  in  its 
own  line  should  have  so  much  power 
over  mankind,  and  also  over  tne  (if.  ire 


over  mankind,  arid  — — --- 

which  always  muet  exist  in  nmnkincl  s 
expressiveness.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  (and  we  have  often  made 
the  point  before)  between  that  which  is 
purely  a matter  which  may  or  may  not 
add  to  one's  smaller  experience,  in  the 
desire  to  solve  some  of  the  gieat  diffi- 
culties which  art  presents  to  such  ol 
uh  v.ho  take  a serious  interest  In  the 
matter,  to  such  of  us.  also,  who  care  for 
tlie  discussion  of  art.” 


l?-l  rhyfhnh  I ^hake 'her  head 
espressivo  in  A p.  in  >.4  time  I exaggeration  in 

’ aYsiceisrbased  upon  Canadian  folk  songs  were  srU"piunkett  Greene,  and 
^elected  bv  Sir  Alexander  front  a majmer  by^M  • P popular  numbers 
-Yion  he  made  whiic  on  tour  With  fo^'^tenslve  repertory.  1 was  also 


The 
songs 
colle 
th 

portance 

of  - 

thematic  material -r  . 

ada,  and  this  imparts  peculiar  Interest 
to  the  new  rhapsody.  The  first  move- 
ment is  chiefly  based  upon  a popular 
children's  song  named  Tenaouch 
Tenaga,  Ouich'ka."  uncanny  looking  and 
sounding  words  which  are  probably  pho- 
netic endeavors  to  imitate  the  cries  of 
Indians,  since  the  song  commences: 
C'etrlt  un  vieux  sauvage 
Tout  noir,  tout  barbouilla, 
Ouich'ka! 


ptuch° "l n ter est ed*  In  his  appearance^ 

^Arthur"  Nikllch”  and  T.chalkowsky's 
.-mnhonv:  To  me  It  was  very  inter- 


symphony.  - ‘the  slight  alteration! 
cstlng  ■ t0  (factual  performance  On 


made  In  tne 
Ji,„  wliole  every  effect  was  neignteneu 
Yvrlcal  languor  was  even  more  ca- 
dewing  the  passion,,  to  outbursts .more  , . 

voffle.  ‘be  climaxes  more  titanic  th  , 


was  not  quite  so  convincing, 
to  the  valse  movement, 


loUothvoceeUbyryM°rt  ! g^om  offlie" preceding  . 
Greene°was  most  eerie.  The  words  arc  , as .heralding  the  triumph 


The  ^audience  I brance  the  earlier  ^trug^s  of  « 


fo  them  a ghostly 


PRYOR’S  BAND  AT  THE  BOSTON. 
Arthur  Pryor  and  his  band  will  ap- 
pear at  the  Boston  Theatre  this  even- 
ing for  a grand  sacred  concert.  To 
1 hose  who  heal'd  this  organization 


which  suggest  an  Indian  bogey  man. 
Great  Interest  attaches  to  the  principal 
subject  of  the  andante.  This  is  thor- 
oughly Scotch  in  idiom,  but  is  allied  to 
Old  French  words.  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 


bunded  and  directed  by  Sousa's  cele- 
brated trombonist.  thO  attraction  re- 
quires no  introductory  comment.  Rands 
come  and  go;  few  achieve  the  distin.- 
tion  that  has  fallen  10  this  young  Amer- 
ican bandmaster  and  his  musicians.  His 
success,  moreover,  has'been  thoroughly, 
earned  and  lias  been  far  from  n mattei 
of  luck  or  the  mere  Improvement  or 
opportunity,  for  Mr.  Pryor,  when  as- 
sistant conductor  of  Sousa  s band  won 
his  spurs  as  a leader.  He  himself  will 
be  heard  in  one  of  his  solos.  The  other 
soloists  announced  for  tonight  s coil- 
ed t are  Miss  Cecelia  Niles,  soprano; 
Miss  Dorothy  Hoyle,  violinist;  Weller 
B Rogers,  cornetist.  late  bandmaster 
of  the  7th  regiment.  New  Vork.  ana 
Simone  Mnntida,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  band,  who  will  perform  a eu- 
phonium solo. 


kenzie  is  of  opinion  that  It  was  written 
in  Canada.  Who  was  the  exiled  .Scots- 


men becomes^  merely  a passing  remem 

rSi»| 

WChopfn  as  a writer  of  songs  has  been  1 Nikisch's  oHginal  view  °fQ  lOs  a ^ 
Singlnfj 'voice 'with  Plano  Iccompani-  Mi  The wr0e„,ainbe  "dmAlu'fo  uphol 


ng  vuitB  TY*e.»»  * - cvmnhnnV  WOUld  DC  aiiuuun.  w Jipi 

Vnent  '— the  Phrase,,  may  pass,  seeing  fW  W the  score  Itsarf  be 


RIGHTS  TO  "PARSIFAL.” 

The  movement  inaugurated  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New  York, 
when  "Parsifal"  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  outside  the  sacred  precincts 
of  Bayreuth,  seems  to  be  spreading.  It 
appears  to  be  the  fact  that,  during  the 
midsummer  of  the  present  year.  I-ar- 
sifal"  is  likely  to  be  given  In  Amster- 
dam. We  do  not  quite  know  how  the 
law  of  copyright  extends  from  Ger 
man\’  to  Holland,  but  it  would  seem 
that' the  sacred  influences  of  Bayreuth 
have  little  enough  persuasiveness  utin 
Mr  Henry  Vlotta.  who  is  arranging, 
one  learns,  for  the  forthcoming  produc- 
tion We  notice.  In  a contemporary 
that  certain  Immediate  followers  ol 
Wagner,  described  ns  the  old  guard, 
arc  protesting  against  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a monstrous  project,  and 
arc  adjuring  Mr.  Vlotta  to  prove  his 
reverer.ro  toward  the  last  wl  1 of  the 
greatest  of  masters.'  Such  a last  will, 
H scorns  to  us,  should  have  no  Influ- 
ence whatever  with  Mr.  Vlotta.  seeing 
that  thn  common  laws  of  copyright 
would,  ln  any  case,  give  to  all  the  wot  Id 
every  right  of  performance  within  the 
small  space  of  some  nine  years.  It 
would  be  as  fruitful  to 'discuss  the , bla  s- 
nhf'inv  i°t  us  say,  of  selling  NI 1 1 toi\  s? 
"PaTadise  l>rst"  at  the  present  tlmi 
for  the  sum  of  fourpence  halfpenny  as 
o complain  of  the  common  law.  The 
rn-.  s are  exactly  parallel:  and  It  Is  real- 
1 y difficult  t„  perceive  why  such  words 
“outrage,  “profanity,  hoc  g^nus 
omne.  should  be  applied  tn  connect  on 
with  a more  general  PUbHcatlon  of  the 
work  of  a master  who  died  In  1*3  than 
♦ thn  pvrtrlr  nf  n DOet  WllO  SOTOC  - ^ 


man  who  composed  this  tune?  It  is  a 
tune  that  seems  to  have  come  down  to 
us  laden  with  the  pathos  and  experience 
of  centuries.  Oscillating  between  the 
old  modes  and  our  modern  minor  scale, 
it  is  full  of  unexpected  Intervals  that 
quicken  the  imagination  to  grasp  fn®*r 
significance.  The  song  is  entitled  By;- 
town.”  the  old  name  ror  Ottawa,  and  it 
opens  quaintly  with  the  following  lines: 
C’est  dans  la  ville  de  Bailtoune, 

La  lousque  J'alte  falre  un  tour.  , 

The  finale  Is  principally  based  on  the 
tune.  "A  la  Claire  Fontaine,  but  the 
composer  has  worked  in  fragments  of 
other  old  Freneh-Canadian  airs.  Al- 
though the  key  of  the  movement  is  F. 

: the  rhapsody  ends  in  the  tonality  in 
| which  it  began  with  the  best  known 
! melody  in  Canada,  viz..  "Vive  la  ( ana- 
! dienne.”  given  out  on  the  Glockenspiel. 

The  words  of  this  song  are  of  compara- 
; tlvely  recent  date,  but  the  lively  tune 
i one  of  the  most  lively  I know — is  old.— 
i The  Referee  (London). 


bat  l3is  part  01  the  title  page— ^every  a-j-jj  ” J personal  view  of  th 
Friedrich  Hofmeister.  ,n  Le.psl.  ^ 


by',  Friedrich  , „„„ 

f n,.l  in  Budapest,  also  in  Pozony 


%SS'JSVK 

aiasj'aMj; 


be  right,  that  the  momentary  inspw a-  hp  does 

tion  of  a song  may  [Jossibly  be  equal  to  jjeWB> 


ri?e%°rodau«ioen .of  quite  a long  period  of 


time.  It  is  rather  curious  to"  note  how 
in  these  compositions  Chopin  showed 


SINGERS  IN  VAUDEVILLE. 

Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  heard  the 


in  cnese  cumpusuiviun 
the  fruition  of  his  ge n i u sin  P^ec, f 
tlie  same  way  as  he  revealed  himself  In 
his  greater  and  better  known  works. 
In  such  a song  as  “Mir  aus  den  Au6?P' 
which  was  written  some  7o  years  ago 
the  man  is  almost  as  modern  as  the 
most  modern  musician  of  today,  a 
very  unimportant  series  of  y^ars 
him  from  Mozart:  but  the 
tween  the  two  men  was  so  absolute 
and  so  complete  that  one  might  almost 
ttiink  that  many  and  many  a Benemtlon 
had  slipned  by  between  tlie  actual  death 
dates  of  the  two  men.  Mozart,  with 
his  glorious  and  magnificently  -sa.n,2 
genius.,  turned  the  conventions  of  his 


udnccioi  oi  »iit  rtcici  tc  i,tniu  genius,  iui  hyu  i“c 

Dumonds.  a soprano,  a tenor  a baas  t°Ch^pIn?1 tlglnnlng  at 


to  the  work  of  a poet  who 
years  his  senior.  . 

•\  - ;i  business  matter,  it  w*as  wise  tnai 
the  work  should  be  protected  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  interests  of  the  Wag- 
ipt  familv;  so  muon  everybody  will  a 
' now  I edge.  Bu'  the  question  of  copy- 
eht  has  been  so  often  discussed  and 
* lapert  rpvnlfltprl  so  definitely  by  til 3 


and  a violinist,  at  the  Palace  Theatr 
London.  The  musical  abilities  of  ‘-he 
party  arc  above  the  average.  They  give 
a higher  tone  to  the  entertainment. 

"While  listening  to  their  singing  and 
playing,  and  particularly  to  the  appre- 
ciative and  hearty  applause  which  fol- 
lowed their  performances,  thought  I to 
myself,  thought  I.  here  is  a musical  au- 
dience who  can  discriminate:  without 
are  many  finished  and  gifted  singers  and 
instrumentalists.  Why  do  the  latter  not 
besiege  Mr.  Alfred  Buff  for  engage- 
ments? Fine  vocalism,  the  rendering  of 
I the  best  songs  by  cultured  artists,  would. 

] without  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  prove 
attractive  at  the  best  halls.  Why  Is  It 
not  provided?  Simply  because  concert 
artists  are  afraid  that  they  would  lose 
the  esteem  of  the  serious  public  and  con- 
cert agents,  with  consequent  loss  of  en- 
gagements and  lowering  of  fees;  but 
why  should  singing  at  a music  hall  lower 
the  status  of  a vocalist? 

"Of  course,  there  are  more  grades  of 
society  In  variety  theatres  than  in  con-i 
eert  room  audiences,  and  variety  thea- 
tres vary  greatly  In  their  style  of  enter- 
tainment; but  I venture  to  say  that  t. tel 
hulk  of  the  audiences  at  the  Alhamura, 
Empire.  Palace.  Hippodrome  and  Coli- 
seum are  as  refined,  steady-going  and 
responsible  people,  and  moreover,  are  as 
fond  of  music  as  those  who  attend  bal- 
lad concerts.  Artists  of  the  first  rank 
appear  at  the  latter:  why  should  they 
not  do  so  at  the  former?  It  is  indeed 
only  the  unthinking  prejudice  that  keeps 
first-class  musical  artists  out  of  the  best 
'halls.'  In  time  past  there  was  good 
reason  for  this  abstention.  A.  few  years 
ago  no  lady  could  ride  outside  an  omnl- 


perfect  freshness.  Chopin.  . 

a later  period  when  the  old  conv,e,lt'i0!l# 
had  been  made  complete,  was  a kind  or 
prophet  of  Ills  immediate  future.  Inis 
has  been  recognized  generally  throug.t 
his  Nocturnes,  and  his  other  less  ta- 
mous  pianoforte  work.  The  t'me.or 
course,  had  not  yet  come  when  Henry 
Field's  influence  over  music  was  likely 
be  excessively  important.  That 


Chopin  took  much  thought  from  the 
work  of  Field  c tnnot  he  doubted  for  a 
moment:  but  despite  all  the  unhappi- 
ness of  his  own  personal  life,  he  at  an 
events  came  Into  his  kingdom  precisely 
at  the  right  turn  of  the  wheel.  Yet  it 
still  remains  extraordinary  that  these 
very  lovely  songs  should  be  so  little 
known.  The  most  exquisite  work  in  the 
volume  now  issued  is  that  which  is  en- 
titled. in  English.  "Polands  Dea.h 
Dirge  " e song  which  is  as  poignant  as 
anything  in  the  same  genre  which  Schu- 
mann ever  created  In  it.  as  it  seems 
to  us,  Chopin  sums  up  all  his  delicacy 
of  temperament,  flashed  across  by  mo- 
ments of  intense  strength.  If  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  occasionally  he 
wrote  for  neuralgic  duchesses,  it  may 
also  be  said  that  occasionally  he  wrote 
for  giants.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


MUSIC-  OF  THE  WEEK, 

SUNDAY  — i'hlek<*r!ng  Hull.  H :■'»>  P. ■ M.  El' 
•■nih  Similar  chamber  concert.  Die  stn 
Orchestra!  Club.  Mr.  Gustav  Strulic.  •■"»» 
inr  ami  Mrs.  .lesslc  Downer  baton,  plaol 
Vim  orchestral  pieces  will  he  Cher.it.ll 
‘‘Anacreon"  overture,  bullet  music  rr 
Gluck’s  "Orpheus."  n gavotte  for  strings, 
Koch,  ami  lioielillcu's  overture  to  '.lob a 
p-irls  " Mrs.  Baton  will  play  Chopin  sc 
certn  |I1  B minor  and  two  solo  pieces 

plosion  Theatre.  8 P.  M.  Concert  b.v  $S  I 
or'ft  band. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 I*.  M.  Third  * 
cert  In  Miss  Terry's  series.  Miss  l-'nt 
Hcrferd  will  give  her  two  mmihlogm  <t 
Ihe  liox  ( lilice' ' and  "A  Lady  Packing.  J 
I.angd.m  Froililnghaiu  will  play  piano  pit 
hv  Mendelssohn.  Chopin,  Paderewski  M 
It  rah  ms  .,"'1  S-ramball.  Mr.  \V  I 'll  am  Kiltie.  . 

tenor.  Will  sing  songs  by  Nevln.  Mam 
Wiielplei . Salnt-Snons.  Mcclterliii.  V Hor  | 
Cuwnr  Krnnt'k.  Mil's  Laura  Hawkins  wll. 
the  ncrompaniat . ^ 

Potter  Hall.  S I\  M.  Sons  recital  by  . 
Sonlua  Warren  Brnee.  soprano,  assisted 
Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  contralto.  • 

I truce  will  si  n«:  songs  by  Iivorak.  o 

Hnblnstfln.  Cornelius.  Mrs.  Bench.  H.m 
Stewart.  Horn.  Haydn  and  I>**1  Ac*  j 
Mrs.  Hunt's  songs  will  he  by  Itlchnrd  Sira ' 
Humid  .Toncisj'es.  Chnosson  and  Moll 
Duels  l.y  Bralluis  and  Miss  Daniels  wil 
sung.  . ..  ' , | 

TCKSDAY  Potter  Mall,  3 P.  M.  SecoMl 
dial  l.y  Mr.  Heinrich  Getilmrll.  pianist, 
will  plav  plapo  pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  a 
ntiinn  Liszt.  Chopin  and  ChoBln-Liazt. <r 
will  he  assisted  t'.v  Mrs.  Bartha  OlS 
Child,  conlralto,  and  Miss  Nlim  I'ljn 
viola.  Mrs.  Child  will  sing  Lorffler  s "0^ 
felce”  and  "Serenade."  , and  Miss,;  . 
Fletcher  will  play  the  viola  In  theseh* 
for  voice,  viola  and  piano.  Mrs.  Child,, 
also  sing  boomer's  "Timbres  oublles  ; 
"Lcs  Paous.  . 

Potter  Hall.  8 I’.  M.  Sixth  and  last 

I ,.prt  of  the  Knelsol  Quartet.  Saint-sa 
plain,  quartet  In  H Hat  major  op.  41 ; 
Malian  sereunde  (by  request;;  N'liuw 
quintet  in  C major,  op.  103.  Mr.  B 
s<  helling,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Joseph  K« 
Ulsi.  will  as-l-i . 

Mr  Ernes,  Sh, 

baritone,  will  give  his  fourth  and  last 
recital  at  Ids  studio.  74  Commonweal™ 
m,e  Chestnut  Hill  (Newton  Houtev 
, Songs  l.v  Henning  vmi  Ivoss  of  Merlin, 
jj  \ngus  Winter  will  aeeompuiiy. 


bus,  but  that  was  because  the  means  of 
getting  there  were  inconvenient;  out 
now  that  a staircase  and  garden  seats 


are  provided  mere  rnan  ln  summer  time 
,.fr,n  tr,  rifle  inside.  Not  so  very 


has  often  to  ride  inside.  Not  so 
lone-  Since  the  i. a-  « ho’ 


CONDUCTORS  IN  LONDON.  f^S^ilir give  w, 
Fritz  Steinbach:  Most  interesting  or 

all  it  was  to  hear  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony  played  under  the  direction  of 
a conductor  who  seemed  to  know’  exact- 
ly the  interior  sentiment  of  Beethoven, 
and  who  also  knew  how  to  bring  it  forth 
In  a most  extraordinarily  finished  man- 
ner. Where  Beethoven  seemed  to  think 
out  his  music  almost  in  an  atmospheie 
of  silence,  there  you  had  the  pianissimo 
which  came  close  to  absolute  quietude, 
where  he  spoke  loudly,  and  to  t.ie  great 
musical  advantage  of  mankind,  theim 
von  hacl  the  large  and  grandiose  phrases 


limuincton  Chambers  Ilnli.  8 I*.  M.  I 
jrccitnl  by  Mr.  Carl  Jlnelten:  BceClO' 

ti',.  variations.  C minor:.  Weber's 

Schumann's  "Scenes  from  Oil  UiD 

Itaff-  anile  up.  12  in  £ m 


Uszt's  Polonaise  In  E major. 


ITHIKSDAY— SI. -Inert  Malt.  ST.  M.  Ca 
I ltd, Iht  String  Quartet  (Misaos  la| 


Honried’s  Company  Closes  En- 
igement  Here  with  Perform- 
ces  of'  “The  Huguenots”  and 
lie  Mastersingers.” 


dttlons  and  not  haffijiorod  liy  thfern.  Her 

slnrlnc  was  that  of  one  who  knows  the 
mouninff  of  -the  thrand  style.”  In  the  ! 
duet  'there  was  a crescendo  of  passion 
the*  rose  to  tut  overpowering  climax. 

Mr.  SaJeza,  who  is  pleasantly  remem- 
bered here,  made  his  reappearance  as 
Raoul.  He  sang  at  first  in  a careful 
'ind  somewhat  labored  manner,  but  he 
tas  freer  in  the  scene  with  Marguerite 
nnri  u,  me  sextet,  and  in  the  final  duet, 
barring  an  untuneful  phrase  wlilch  af- 
fected Mmo.  ae  Mace  hi  for  a moment,  ho 
sang  with  genuine  force.  He  is  a tenor 
riore.thfn  ordinary  voice  taste  and 


qlfin  who  nas  iiau  1»1  — preiliness,  cauiei  man  o*. 

contend  with  discouraging  physical  dis-  shP  played  the  two  pieces  by  Schuett 
nihil f tv  The  opera  was  sung  by  the  wlth  truer  effect  than  the  romance  from 
rniforit"  in  Italian;  by  one  or  two  of  Chopin’s  concerto.  The  finale  of  the 
• J iTVennli.  I eoneerto,  which  calls  for  certain  of  Mrs. 

Eaton’s  chief  resouiccs,  went  with  light- 
ness and  grace,  and  was  much  ap- 
plauded. Mr.  Strube’s  careful  balance 
of  tone  between  orchestra  and  piano 
deserves  special  mention.  There  was  a 
large  audience.  At  the  next  concert  the 
Knelsel  quartet  will  play. 


has  had  i’or  some  time  to 


tcrprefecl  orilU'  under  such  conditions. 
The  pregrti  iflme  yesterday  was  well 
chosen.  'vitfflwbgarrt  both  to  the  acoustic 
propoi-i  ies  .jeTthi  auditorium  and  to  the 
general  interest  in  the  works  them- 
selves. Mr.  Strubo  conducted  with  a 
careful  appreciation  of  all  conditions. 
The  charming  gavotte  by  Bach,  for 
strings  alone,  the  most  satisfying  of  the 
orchestral  pieces,  was  played  delight- 
fully, with  firm  tone  and  spirited  move- 
ment. , , . 

Mrs.  Eaton  played  with  pleasant  ef- 
fect. Her  best  work  is  in  passages  re- 
quiring lightness  of  touch,  general 
prelliness,  ratherthan  emotion;  thus 


farm  on  which  he  was  roared . If 
soon  falls  into  the  ways  of  the  vi 
lagers;  lie  soon  lias  his  aecustomo 
seat  in  the  store;  ho  cuts  his  hii  o 
cheese,  tells  his  story,  and  in  answe 
to  a question  adjusts  his  hand  to  In 
car  and  says,  “How?" 


ERESTING  FEATURES 
OF  THE  PRODUCTIONS 


aikowsky’s  “Manfred”  Given 
i the  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Kjr.  Kreisler — Operas  and  Con- 
2 ;rts  of  Yesterday. 


— * 

rfp  short  season  of  the  Metropolitan 
House  Company  at  the  Boston 
tre  closed  last  night  with  a per- 
nce  of  “The  Mastersingers.”  The 
i,  though  short,  was  one  of  more 
ordinary  interest.  Boston  became 
Inted  with  Mr.  Caruso;  it  heard 
ilfal”  for  the  first  time  in  Gefrman; 
iighed  at  a delightful  rendering  of 
Inn  Strauss’  “The  Bat";  it  crowded 
etheatre  to  find  in  Ponchielll’s  “La 
ionda”  traces  of  the  peculiar  dra- 
c spirit  and  expression  that  char- 
ize  the  realistic  works  of  the  mon- 
talian  school. 

“ audiences  were  large  and  appre- 
re  throughout  the  week  except 
1 “Parsifal”  was  performed.  The 
dd  discusses  elsewhere,  today,  tne 
irks  of  Mr.  Conried  concerning  the 
of  musical  taste  in  this  city  as 
n by  the  indifference  toward  his 
uction  of  Wagner’s  music-drama, 
remarks  were  published  in  The  Her- 
while  he  was  in  town.  On  his  re- 
to  New  York  he  repeated  them  in 
i intensified  form.  The  article  pub- 
i .,j  today  was  written  with  reference 
he  performance  on  Tuesday,  otlier- 
l there  would  be  a tribute  to  the 
urkable  impersonation  of  Kundry  by 
l Fremstad.  , , ...... 

I should  also  be  stated  that  the 
information  scene  in  the  second  act 
i worked  smoothly  and  on  a lighted 
,i  e at  the  second  performance. 

’ie  season  was  so  snort  and  the  vari- 
i performances  are  so  fresh  in  the 

.—  is  of  our  readers  that  it  would  be  i 
* -fertinent  to  review  it  at  length.  It  I 
“J  be  said,  however,  that  the  strength  ! 
’[r.  Conried’s  company  was  such  that  ' 
ie  of  his  finest  singers  were  not 
V;d  so  often  or  in  as  important  parts  | 
enany  would  have  liked.  Miss  Frern-  ; 
;i  l and  Mr.  Saleza  were  respectively  in  i 
r/  one  opera  and  Miss  Walker  was 
end  only  in  minor  parts,  which  by 
< artistry  she  raised  to  perhaps 
titer  importance  than  was  imagined 
ythe  librettists  and  composers. 

‘he  operas  were  handsomely  mounted; 
li  lesser  singers  were  for  the  most 
wt  capable;  the  chorus  was  unusually 
fid,  and  the  orchestra  when  it  was 
.ajired  by  the  conductors  was  effective, 
t , promises  of  the  management  were 
Ethfully  fulfilled.  That  Mr.  Caruso 
not  heard  at  his  best  was  an  un- 
avlldable  misfortune. 

Che  Huguenots”  was  performed  yes- 
t clay  afternoon  before  a large  and  ap- 
pliislve  audience.  Mr.  Vlgna  conducted. 
Ti  cast  was  as  follows; 

Mguerlte  de  Valois Mmc.  Sembrich 

Ci  te  de  Saint  Brls Mr.  Plnneon 

Vintlue .Mme.  de  Maecki 

Cite  de  Nevers - Mr.  Seotti 

Mr.  Saleza 

j,j!cep Mr.  Journet 

ijaln!  Miss  Walker 

he  performance  gave  the  audience 

I I opportunity  of  hearing  several  dis- 
t guished  singers,  but  it  was  not  a 

"ce  of  stars  and  .sticks;  on  the  con- 
t ry,  the  minor  parts  were  intrusted 
l<  competent  persons,  the  massive 
ciruses  were  effective,  Mr.  Vigna  eon- 
dpted  with  appreciation  of  the  score 
all  with  an  authority  that  was  more 
q etly  exerted  than  is  his  wont.  The 
o!:ra  was  given  with  breadth  and  dig- 
n y,  but  the  performance  lacked  the 
v:al  brilliance  that  characterized  cer- 
t n other  representations  during  the 
1 t dozen  years.  Still,  there  were  a 
f v striking  features,  as  the  dlstin- 
gished  impersonation  of  Urbain  by 
1 fss  Walker,  whose  cavatina  in  the 
oil'*!  f it  act  was  admirably  sung,  so  far 
£ tonal  beauty  and  technique  were 
c teemed.  Nor  was  Miss  Walker  mere- 
1 a page  with  a song;  she  was  distin- 
, islied  in  the  following  ensemble  and 
i the  second  act. 

Ime.  Sembrich  was  in  excellent  voice 
E d sang  the  brilliant  music  of  Mar- 
{ erlte  for  the  most  part  effectively 
' d certainly  to  the  great  delight  of 
3 audience.  Mr.  Blancon's  Saint  Bris 
. one  of  his  greatest  parts.  The  dig- 
tied  and  courtly  fanaticism  of  the  Cath- 
c leader  was  finely  represented,  and 
< singing  was  superb  in  its  dramatic 
d vocal  artistry.  The  scene  of  the 
nsecration  of  the  daggers  aroused 
thusiasm,  whigh  was  doubled  by  the 
rformance  of  the  immortal  duet  by 
me.  de  Macchi  and  Mr.  Saleza.  The 
rmer  had  ample  opportunity  to  show 
;r  dramatic  ability.  She  is,  indeed,  a 
ric  tragedian  of  a high  order;  a 
oman  of  emotional  intensity  who  has 
■cn  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  tra- 


The  opera  last  evening  was  “The  Mas- 
ters ngem”  (in  German);  Mr.  Hertz  con- 
chmted  The  performance  on  tho  whole 
wm  one  of  unusual  interest  The  opera 
had  evidently  been  carefully  restudied; 
nafns  had  been  taken  with  the  detail. 
The  orchestra  alas,  wats  too  often 
boisterous  for  Mr. -Hertz  again  rode  in 
the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm 
Miss  Alten  was  a charming  Eva,  the 
true  maiden  of  Wagner’s  most  human 
drama  Mr  Van  Rooy’s  intonation  was 
not  always  flawless,  but  his  conception 
of  the  part  Is  now  mellower  and  it  fol- 
lows more  closely  the  approved  tradi- 
tion Mr  Burgstnller  s Walther  is  sym- 
pathetic and  Mr.  Goritz's  Beckmesser 
Fs  strongly  individual.  The  ensemble 
was  so  good  that  to  particularize  would 
he  invidious.  There  was  a largo  and 
•iDDlausive  audience,  but  rthe  theatre 
waPs  Sot  crowded.  The  c'ast  was  as 

follows:  ,,  „ 

tt  Mr.  \an  Booy 

Hans  Nachs - iqr.  Blaus 

I’ugaer Mr  Gorltz 

Bceumesser - • ; m’.'  Biirirstaller 

"a,!,her Mr.  Ileiss 

gavw Miss  Alten 

Macfiale'neV. • 

“MANFRED”  BY  SYMPHONY. 

Concert  Was  One  of  Most  Interesting 
and  Impressive  of  the  Season — 
Kreisler  Praised. 


The  programme  of  the  18th  Symphony 
concert,  given  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

“Manfred”  symphony • • ■ • • .Tschaikovvsky 

(’oncer to  in  D major  for  violin ••Brahms 

Overture  to  '‘L/eonore,  No.  .3 Beethoven 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
concert  was  not.  only  one  of  tho  most 
intp  estins:  and  impressive  of  the  season; 

H was  onS  of  the  noblest  exhibitions  of 
orchestral  and  virtuoso  skill  that  have  \ 
been  given  in  the  series  for  some  years.  1 
The  programme  was  well  arranged.  The 
performance  titas  continuously  engross- 

UTsehaikowsky’s  “Manfred”  is  now  fa- 
miliar to  the  Symphony  audiences.  He 
learn  from  the  composer’s  correspond- 
ence how  hard  he  found  the  task  im- 
posed on  him  by  his  friend  Balakireff, 
how  often  he  was  tempted  to  put  it 
nside  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
“The' work  is  so  difficult  and  complicat- 
erl  that  I myself  am  for  the  time  being 
a Manfred.”  The  hearer  is  often  tempt- 
ed to  find  Tscliaikowsky  of  the  tortured 
soul  in  this  dramatic  symphony,  Tschai- 
kowsky  in  Manfred's  garb.  He  himself 
was  doubtful  about  the  future  ot  this 
composition : "My  ‘Manfred’  will  be 

p?ayed  once  or.  twice,  and  then  it  will 
disappear;  outside  of  a handful  who  go 
‘o' the  svmphony  concerts,  no  one  will 
happen  to  hear  it.  It  is  only  the  opera 
that  brings  us  nearer  to  the  people. 
There  was  opera  in  Boston  last  week; 
but  how  often  were  dramatic  operatic 
effects  as  striking  as  those  worked  by 
certain  pages  of  this  symphony,  effects 
the  more  poignant  because  they  were 

without  the  addition  and  also  the  dis- 
traction of  scene  and  situation  and  hu- 
man beings  playing  to  the  eye? 

The  symphony  has  its  weak  spots,  no 
doubt,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  say  this 
or  that  about  them;  but  when  all  has 
been  said,  it  is  the  work  of  a great 
man.  It  is  not  the  equal  of  Tschai- 
kow sky's  fifth  symphony,  which  is  to 
us  his  masterpiece,  a work  of  higher 
and  more  sustained  imaginative  fligat 
than  the  now  more  popular  "Pathetic”; 
nor  is  it  to  be  classed  with  the  "Romeo 
and  Juliet”  fantasia.  But  the  best  por- 
tions cf  it  are  very  human  and  of  tragic 
intensity.  Mr.  Gerieke’s  reading  was 
unusually  dramatic  and  stirring,-  and 
the  orchestral  performance  was  one  to 
'be  remembered.  This  may  also  be  said 
of  the  performance  of  Beethoven’s  over- 
ture. 

Mr.  Kreisler’s  playing  of  Brahms 
concerto  is  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
his  performance  of  Beethoven's  concerto 
four  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  higher 
praise.  Whoever  wished  before  this 
concert  that  Mr.  Kiwd*r  had  chosen 
another  work  forgot  immediately  his 
disappointment  or  his  prejudice.  The 
violinist’s  artistic  individuality  and  his 
rare  gifts  and  attainments  vitalized  and 
glorified  the  music  that  to  some  is  for 
tho  most  part  dull  and  inert. 


|)d( 


SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  11th  Sunday  chamber  concert  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering 
Hall.  The  programme  was  given  by  the 
Strube  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Gustav 
Strube,  conductor,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  f\ 
Downer  Eaton,  pianist,  and  consisted  ot 
Cherubini’s  “Anacreon”  overture,  the 
romance  and  rondo  from  Chopin's  E 
minor  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
orchestral  pieces  by  Gluck,  Bach  and 
Boieldieu,  and  two  piano  solos,  a theme 
with  variations  and  the  waltz,  “A  la 
Bien  Aimee,"  both  by  Schuett. 

This  concert  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest. The  advantage  of  hearing  an 
orchestra  in  a small  hall  has  been  much 
discussed,  but  there  is  seldom  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  a professional  per- 
formance of  this  nature,  where  purely 
orchestral  pieces  are  played.  Many  or- 
chestral works  can  be  adequately  in- 


THE  RETURN. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Wilberforce,  born  in  West 
'Africa,  educated  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  a missionary 
in  his  native  laud,  has  joined  the  devil 
worshippers,  take*  to  himself  seveial 
wives,  and  in  other  ways  allied  himself 
to  the  forces  of  darkness.  He  has  there- 
fore been  dropped  from  the  rolls  of 
the  church  that  made  him  a minister. 

So  the  story  goes.  What  possible  ex- 
cuse has  this  mission  worker  for  his 
deplorable  conduct'? 

Think  for  a moment  of  the  peace  and 
joy  of  his  irresponsible  life  henceforth. 

He  and  his  companions  believe  that 
“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  is  a 
foolish  saw.  Thus  is  a man  made  lump- 
ish, unfit  for  the  pleasure  of  living. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  will  be  at  liberty  to 
chat  affably  and  smoke  until  the  dawn. 
What  is  known  as  the  night  fever  will 
. possess  him.  Healthy  children  are  sav- 
ages, and  they  are  not  willing  to  go 
to  bed.  In  tho  morning  he  will  watch 
lazily  his  wife,  possibly  two  or  three 
of  his  wives,  anointing  themselves  with 
palm  oil.  He  will  eat  his  breakfast 
the  open  air  with  other  men ; and 
What  a breakfast!  Yams,  sweet  pota- 
toes.' plantains,  rice  now  and  then, 
cooked  mangrove-oysters  pulled  from 
the  tree.  fish,  palaver  sauce,  a fowl  or 
some  other  form  of  meat  porcupine, 
ground  hog,  bush  ihg  or  bush  cow.  He 
will  drink  deep  draughts  of  palm  wine 
and  smoke  many  pipes:  and  then  lie 
will  snooze,  or  talk  at  the  club,  to  re- 
sume smoking  and  drinking;  or  he  may 
go  a-hunting.  Thus  lie  kills  time  till 
evening.  Occasionally  he  will  visit  the 
town  to  sell  the  skins  of  animals  and 
buy  rum.  At  ti  o’clock  he  will  eat  his 
evening  meal,  riul  then  comes  the  time 
for  really  serious  drinking,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  story  telling,  wild 
laughter  and  practical  jokes.  About 
midnight  he  may  go  to  bed,  a real  bed, 
for  the  poorest  have  standing  bed- 
steads. 

The  women  are  not  so  unattractive. 
They  range  between  dark  brown  and 
cafe  an  lait,  and  since  Mr.  Wilberforce 
has  returned  to  the  life  of  the  patriarchs 
lie  can  feast  his  eyes  on  the  two  types, 
the  large-boned  and  heavy-limbed,  and 
the  delicately  formed,  with  small  heads, 
oval  faces  and  beautiful  almond-shaped  ( 
eyes.  He  will  look  at  them  languidly 
as  they  waddle  about  in  consequence  of 
the  metal  rings  worn  between  the  knee 
and  the  ankle.  Marriage  is  a civil  con- 
tract. The  wife  first  married  is  truly 
No.  1.  She  rules,-  nor  does  she  view  the  1 
younger  with  sour  eyes.  A\  oman  is  by 
no  means  downtrodden.  She  has  formed 
there  a secret  order,  a woman  s rights 
association,  powerful,  and  limited  only' 
by  a heavy  initiation  fee. 

That  Mr.  Wilberforce  lias  become  a 
“devil  worshipper”  is  true  only  in  part. 
The  Supreme  Deity,  the  First  Cause,  of 
these  Africans  is  an  impersonal  being, 
too  sublime  a one  to  interest  himself 
in  human  affairs.  Under  him  are  two 
agencies,  one  the  beneficent  god,  the 
other  the  devil,  or  the  destroyer. 
Special  honor  is  paid  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  his  power.  Such  worship  has 
been  known  among  the  so-called  highly 
civilized.  Is  it  not  natural  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  having  lived  so  long  with 
the  people  from  whom  he  separated 
himself  in  belief  and  in  conduct  of  life, 
now  returns  in  his  advanced  years  to 
the  views  of  his  childhood  and  his 
ancestors?  So  the  successful  city  man 
of  country  birth  finds  (ilmself  at  last 
vipldine  tn  the  norsuasi\  voice  of  the 


IMPRUDENT  RHETORIC. 

A singular  case  of  world  interest  has 
been  decided  in  a London  court.  The 
influenza  was  raging  when  Mrs.  Carlill 
read  in  a newspaper  the  advertisement 
of  a company  that  promised  to  give  £100 
to  any  one  who  should  have  the  disease 
after  buying  and  using  one  of  its  balls 
according  to  the  printed  directions.  Mrs. 
Carlill  bought  and  used.  She  inhaled 
a preparation  of  carbolic  acid  regularly 
—three  times  a day  for  two  weeks — yet 
her  self-disinfection  was  in  vain,  and 
she  caught  the  influenza.  Then  she  de- 
manded the  forfeit,  and  the  company 
said  “Nay.”  One  of  the  grounds  of  the 
refusal  was  that  the  plaintiff  did  not 
take  the  carbolic  acid  into  her  system 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  but  this 
condition  was  not  in  tho  advertisement. 
An  action  was  brought,  the  justice  tried 
the  case  without  a jury  and  directed  a 
verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff 
for  the  stated  sum  with  costs. 

There  were  four  questions  of  law 
and  fact.  First,  there  was  a contract. 
A promise  was  publicly  made  and  in 
print  to  give  every  person  who  followed 
the  directions  of  the  company  and  then 
caught  the  influenza  the  sum  of  £100, 
and  the  statement  was  also  made  pub- 
licly that  the  company  had  placed  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  a specified  bank 
to  meet  possible  claims.  This  adver- 
tisement to  be  binding  did  not  require 
a stamp.  Again,  the  offer  was  not  a 
wager,  and  the  agreement  was  enforce- 
able by  action.  The  justice  framed  a 
definition  that  will  interest  all  sports, 
dead  game  or  otherwise:  "If  either  of 
the  parties  may  win  but  cannot  lose, 
or  may  lose  but  cannot  win,  it  is  not  a 
wagering  contract.”  The  company 
could  not  win,  for  the  buyer  never 
promised  to  pay  money  or  do  anything 
if  the  preparation  protected  her  from 
the  disease.  There  was  therefore  no 
wager.  Finally,  the  contract  was  not 
an  insurance. 

This  story  may  be  used  in  pointing 
more  than  one  moral.  The  judge  said 
that  sensible  persons  might  be  sure 
that  the  company  was  not  in  eai-- 
nest  when  it  made  the  proposition ; 
on  the  other  hand,  “such  advertise- 
ments do  not  appeal  so  much  to  the 
wise  and  thoughtful  as  to  the  credulous 
and  weak  portions  of  the  community.” 
We  do  not  agree  to  this  statement  of 
the  learned  judge.  A sick  man  for 
whom  the  regular  practitioner  has  done 
little  will  consult  iu  his  anxiety  any 
one  that  practises  in  the  side  streets 
or  the  lanes  of  the  profession.  A 
friend  tells  him  of  a nostrum  that  cured 
him;  he  tries  it  and  often  with  relief, 
or  he  goes  to  an  Indian  niediciue  luau; 
or  electricity  is  a help  to  him:  or  a 
countryman  who  has  the  gift  of  the 
laying  on  of  hands  is  consulted.  Men  of 
education  and  shrewd  sense  have  at 
times  been  greatly  benefited  by  persons 
without  the  pale.  Whether  in  these 
instances  the  patient  did  not  do  murii 
to  help  himself,  whether  his  faith  was 
not  quickened  by  the  natural  authority 
or  magnetism  of  tho  "interloper”  or 
“dangerous  practitioner,”  is  a question 
that  does  not  here  enter  iuto  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  company 
was  wholly  sincere  in  its  belief  in  its 
preparation.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  swindle  or  to  prove  that 
the  preparation  could  not  ward  off  the 
disease.  The  company,  however,  was 
too  confident  in  its  belief  in  ihe 
efficacy  of  the  compound.  It  backed 
its  confidence  with  a promise,  which  it 
should  have  been  ready  to  fulfil  after 
tbo  purchaser  was  doubly  afflicted. 
Perhaps  the  promise  was  only  sheer 
exuberance  of  rhetoric.  In  a way,  it 
was  a bluff,  and  the  customer  was  ex- 
pected to  throw  down  his  hand.  This 
teaches  the  value  of  calm,  chaste 
diction  in  advertisements.  The  writers 
of  them  should  read  Virgil,  not  tho 


r jfiissionate  rhetoricians,  who  throw 
M oo lit  purple  phrases  as  a juggler  plays 
{S'itlt  ga.vly  colored  balls.  It  is  a good 
Jibing  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a 
“reader,  or  to  lure  hint  on  by  an  in- 
congruous anecdote,  historical  allusion, 
amusing  prelude  or  profound  philo- 
sophic dissertation,  but  a promise  of 
pecuniary  reward  in  case  of  failure, 
while  it  may  hit  the  reader,  may  also 
turn  out  to  be  a boomerang  and  injure 
the  one  that  threw  it. 
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SONG  RECITAL 
III  POTTER  RALL 


Mrs.  Sophia  Warren  Bruce  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt  Render 
Programme  Comprising  Large 
Variety  and  Range  of  Selections. 


Mrs.  Sophia  Warren  Bruce,  soprano.  | 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  con- 
tralto, gave  a song  recital  In  Potter  Hall 
' last  evening.  Miss  Lida  J.  Low  was  the 
! accompanist.  There  was  an  audience  of 
fair  size.  The  concert  was  opened  with 
duets  by  Miss  Daniels.  Mrs.  Bruce  sang 
songs  by  Handel,  Rles,  Stewart,  Dvorak. 
Wolf,  Rubinstein,  Cornelius,  Mrs.  Beach, 
Horn,  Haydn,  Dell'Acqua.  Mrs.  Hunt  s 
songs  were  by  Richard  Strauss.  London 
Ronald.  Joheleres,  Chausson  and 
Holmes.  , . _ 

Mrs.  Bruce  has  a naturally  good  voice 
and  a certain  and  ineffective  fluency. 
Her  intonation  at  first  was  impure  and 
her  singing  of  the  first  groups  was 
without  distinction.  She  did  better  later 
in  the  evening,  and  by  her  interpreta- 
tion of  Mrs.  Beach's  song,  which  won 
her  a recall,  she  showed  that  sne  should 
have  confined  herself  to  music  of  a 
light  and  tripping  nature,  which  de- 
mands chiefly  an  amiable  animation  in 
delivery  , , 

Mrs.  Hunt  sang  with  eommondablo 
differentiation  in  sentiment,  and  her  in- 
terpretation of  Ronald's  "Evening,  the 
, best  of  a series  of  four  songs  by  the 
Englishman  whose  real  name  Is  Russell, 
-was  truly  and  artistically  emotional. 
She  gave  the  song  the  dignity  of  a 
scena.  Her  singing  in  the  group  of 
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son'gs’by  S t r auss° was  marred  by  a trem- 
olo. which  was  afterward  too  otten  in 


evidence,  bet  in  a less  degree. 


MISS  TERRY’S  CONCERT. 


The  third  chamber  concert  in  Miss 
Terry's  Series  was  given  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  audience.  The  programme  as  orig- 
inally prepared^  Included  Miss  Beatrice 


many  mcyaicu  i.iviuuca.  ~ /" 

Herford’s  monologues.  At  the  box  (U 
nee'"  and  “A  Lady  Packing”;  piano 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn.  Chopin,  Pad- 
erewski. Liszt,  Brahms.  Sgambati. 
p.aved  by  Mrs.  Langdon  Frothingham; 
and  songs  by  French  and  American 
composers  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  W illiam 
Kittredge,  tenor.  Mr.  Kittredge  was 
prevented  from  appearing  by  sudden 
illness,  and  Miss  Herford  added  two 
monologues  and  Mrs.  Frothingham  a 
group  of  piano  pieces  to  the  programme. 

The  entertainment  gave  much  pleasure 
to  the  audience.  Miss  Herford’s  mono- 
logues are  well  known  here,  and  her 
amusing  and  good-natured  exposure  or 
the  petty  foibles  and  the  inconsequential 
reasoning  of  her  sex  on  sundry  occa- 
sions provokes  laughter  and  at  the  same 
time  leads  to  self-examination.  »he  Is  a 
gentle,  not  a disconcerting,  humorist. 
Mrs.  Frothingham  played  fluently  and 
at  times  brilliantly.  The  concert  was  or 
a somewhat  intimate  nature,  and  it 
was  on  that  account  an  agreeable  de- 
parture from  a strictly  professional  af- 
Xai  r. 

Tlie  fourth  and  last  concert  of  this  se- 
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r'es  will  bo  given  Monday  afternoon,  the 
- - Miss  Lent  T *“’n  


nes  win  u**  Kivvu  ... ve* — 

I 20th,  by  Miss  Lena  Little,  contralto. 
Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violin,  and  Mr. 
Louis  Bachner.  pianist.  Mrs.  Eaton  will 
be  the  accompanist. 


calm  and  judicious  spectacles.  ‘‘A 

London  lady”  is  perhaps  a copy-hunt- 
ing journalist  with  luxuriant  whiskers, 
of  the  kind  vulgarly  characterized  as 
Piccadilly  weepers,  but  let ‘us  listen  to 
her  in  explanation  of  the  inhuman  dis- 
tinction shown  by  hosts  and  hostesses 
in  their  invitations. 

“It  is  considered  that,  if  both  were 
inTited,  the  female  element  of  one 
family  would  be  too  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  u umber  of  the  company. 
Now  if  a girl  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  motherless,  and  therefore  of  I 
being  chaperoned  by  a father  who  is 
a widower,  then  iuvitations  flow  in  in 
a continuous  stream.  She  and  her 
father  can  visit  and  dine  as  a couple, 
but  with  a double  advantage  front  a 
social  point  of  view.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  a girl  with  a mother,  a young 
man  cannot  come  to  call  without  feel- 
ing the  speculative  eye  of  the  mother 
fixed  upon  him.  If  she  remains  in 
the  room  and  tries  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  she  overshadows  the  daugh- 
ter; if  she  goes  out  of  the  room  it  looks 
as  though  she  were  forcing  a tete-a-tece 
between  her  and  the  visitor.” 

These  points  are  not  well  taken. 
The  “London  lady”  might  have  called 
attention  to  the.  fact  that  many  men 
have  been  taught  from  their  youth  up 
to  examine  the  mother  with  scrutiniz- 
ing eyes  before  wooing  the  daughter. 
The  young  man  may  see  in  the  mother 
his  wife  when  she  will  be  40,  after, 
say,  twenty  warm  summers  and  more 
hard  winters  of  married  life.  The 
girl  herself  might  readily  he  excused 
in  certain  instances  for  preferring  to 
enter  into  the  campaign  without  such 
doubtful  and  too  visible  aud  audible 
aid. 

In  these  days  of  female  independence 
the  daughter  still  needs  the  advice  of 
a mother  to  weave  the  net,  to  enmesh 
the  victim,  to  repair  the  broken 
threads  if  he  escapes.  It  is  the 
mother  that  knows  the  weaknesses  of 
men.  She  can  encourage  the  faint- 
hearted to  a declaration;  she  can  turn 
his  flippant  amusement  into  serious  in- 
tention. There  are  certain  things 
necessary  to  success  which  no  girl  of 
conventional  training  can  bring  about 
unaided.  It  wjll  be  remembered  that 
even  the  emancipated  and  ingenious 
Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  regretted  more 
than  once  the  lack  of  a mother.  There 
is  a freemasonry  among  mothers  who 
are  about  to  enter  their  daughters  for  a 
race;  they  feel  a lively  interest  in  the 
rivals;  they  find  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment in  plotting  and  counterplotting; 
they  dispel  the  prejudices  of  a youth’s 
mother  who  looks  with  suspicion  on 
any  forward  maiden  or  pathetically 
designing  young  widow  who  would  fain 
rob  her  of  her  heir  and  pride.  In 
countries  where  there  is  a franker 
civilization  the  mother  is  still  indis- 
pensable. Thus  in  Circassia  she  at- 
tends to  the  diet  and  daily  life  of  her 
daughter,  that  she  may  be  sleek  and 
I comely  and  desirable  in  the  market. 

| It  has  been  said  that  no  one  fears 
i “the  match-making  propensities  of  a 
father.”  This  is  probably  true.  Men 
are  easily  deceived  as  to  the  worth  of 
the  exposed  and  proffered  goods.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy’s  Ethelberta  was  not 
assisted  materially  in  her  campaign  by 
her  father,  although  as  a butler  he  had 
peculiar  opportunities  for  studying  the 


b(.r  the  words  ofFrank  'St^ktonT 
“Nothing  is  so  terrible  as  a parent  at 

bay.” 


SUPERFLUOUS  MOTHERS. 

“What  shall  we  do  with”  is  a 
familiar  phrase  that  introduces  many 
curious  queries.  It  is  followed  by  our 
ex-Presidents,”  “our  old  shoes”— many 
might  answer,  “we  wear  them” — "our 
daughters,"  etc.,  etc.  I here  is  now 
discussion  in  England  over  the  ques- 
tion. “What  shall  we  do  with  our 


mothers?”  “A  London  lady”  states 


that  in  these  days  no  one  asks  a mother 
and  her  daughter  to  a dinner  party  or 
to  a visit  at  a country  house.  “A 
London  ludy”  is  vague;  she  reminds 
us  of  the  “prominent  gentleman  who 
does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned,” but  makes  startling  disclos- 
ures concerning  politics,  finance,  mys- 
terious murders  or  gives  sage  advice 
that  suggests  a venerable  beard  and 


character  of  man.  The  male  parent 
may  express  an  opinion  off  hand  con- 
cerning the  eligibility  of  a suitor,  lmt 
he  has  not  the  detective  eye  of  his 
wife,  the  eye  that  never  sleeps. 

The  English  and  the  American  girls 
are  now  so  independent  that  they  can 
do  without  maternal  advice.  1 hey  rely 
on  their  own  attractiveness  and  judg- 
ment. The  presence  of  a mother 
handicaps.  In  America  parents  have 
long  stood  in  awe  of  their  children;  but 
is  the  reserve  force  of  the  British 
matron  only  a characteristic  attributed 
to  her  by  novelists?  Can  she  no  longer 
demand  that,  where  her  daughter  is, 
she.  too,  will  be?  Does  the  daughter 
insist  on  going  to  dinner,  or  to  the 
country,  without  her  mother,  when  by 
chance  the  latter  is  also  invited?  Let 
the  mother  be  firm;  let  her  heed  not 
prayers,  tears,  threats;  let  her  remem- 


BOSTON’S  doom. 

Mr.  Conried  is  still  talking.  Boston 
is  no  longer  on  the  operatic  map.  It 
may  serve  as  a way  station  for  a bril- 
liant season  iu  Haverhill  or  Bangor, 
but  operatieally  this  town  is  a waste 
place,  as  Tndmor  in  the  wilderness. 

The  only  singing  here  will  be  the  hoots 
of  owls  and  the  whooping  of  satyrs. 

Mr.  Conried  will  not  again  “incur  the 
expense  of  carrying  279  people,  the 
cost  of  transporting  scenery,  costumes 
and  baggage,  of  additional  hotel  bills 
and  a thousand  and  one  incidentals. 

He  did  not  wish  to  visit  us  this  sea- 
son, but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give 
the  city  one  more  chance  before  he 
condemned  it  to  utter  darkness  for- 
ever. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  when 
“Lucia”  and  “La  Gioconda”  were  per- 
formed; but  Mr.  Conried  was  not  sat- 
isfied. “Even  at  these  performances 
the  attendance  was  nothing  like  what 
we  had  a right  to  expect  from  the  great 
musical  centre  and  the  Ilub  of  the  art- 
istic universe.”  What  would  the  gen- 
tleman have  had?  Spectators,  listening, 
crowded  in  the  lobby,  or  huddled  in  the 
aisles,  or  perched  on  the  chandeliers? 
There  was  no  other  place  for  them.  In- 
satiate Mr.  Conried,  insatiate  in  his 
zeal  for  art! 

Not  only  is  Boston  populated  by  gross 
aud  material  persons — "there  are  not 
enough  there  who  care  for  really  good 
music  to  make  the  venture  pay”— this 
is  of  itself  a matter  for  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  for  civic  self-humiliation— but 
“there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  soci- 
ety in  Boston”  to  make  opera  a social 
entertainment.  A crushing  charge,  but 
we  fear  it  is  true.  The  wretched  herd 
that  crowded  the  theatre  two  or  three 
times,  and  was  very  large  save  at  the 
performances  of  "Parsifal,  ’ was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  music.  It  did  not  chat- 
ter, it  applauded,  it  honestly  enjoyed 
that  which  was  good,  it  more  than  once 
■was  enthusiastic  in  its  joy.  Such  is 
not  the  behavior  of  men  and  women 
who  go  to  the  opera  for  social  enter- 
tainment. The  society  directory  of 
Boston  must  be  revised.  Only  the 
names  of  those  who  subscribed  to  the 
season  of  a week  will  hereafter  be 
admitted. 

Mr.  Conried,  during  his  short  stay, 
learned  much  about  the  character  of 
the  Bostonian,  and,  as  an  earnest  stu- 
i dent  of  sociology,  his  visit  was  re- 
warded. Not  only  is  the  Bostonian 
I an  unoperatic  and  unsocial  animal,  hut 
he  is  peculiarly  stingy,  hard-fisted, 
near,  close.  ‘‘I  was  also  informed 
that  in  Boston  even  the  wealthiest  per- 
sons look  at  a dollar  twice  before  they 
spend  it.”  This  is  because  the  Bos- 
tonian is  myopic,  Mr.  Conried.  A per- 
son of  accuracy  in  business  relations 
and  strict  integrity,  he  does  not  wish 
to  seem  knavish  by  making  a mistake 
as  to  the  precise  figure  on  a bill.  Damn 
his  eyes,  if  you  will,  but  not  his  heart. 

“I  was  told  by  several  influential 
Bostonians  that  I was  quite  right  in 
i my  determination  not  to  take  the  com- 
pany there  hereafter.”  This  is  a proof 
I of  the  traditional  courtesy  of  the  Bos- 
1 tonian.  These  “influential  persons”  no 
, doubt  saw  and  heard  Mr.  Conried  in 
| bjs  state  of  disappointment  and  they 
I tried  to  soothe  him.  “I  won’t  come 
here  again  !”  What  folly  it  would  have 
been  to  indulge  in  labored  argument. 
The  “influential  Bostonians”  said, 
“You  are  right,  Mr.  Conried”-and 
thus  possibly  enlarged  his  disappoint- 
ment. Then  they  hurriedly  made  their 
escape. 

VAct*  i<r  i 


in  Potter  Haib  The  programme  in 

eluded  these  piano  pieces:  Mendels- 

sohn’s “Serious  Variations”;  Schu- 
mann's “Grlllen,”  “Des  Abends"  and 
“Aufschwung” ; Liszt's  "Liebestraum,” 
Liszt's  transcription  of  Chopin’s  familiar 
Chant  Polonais,  and  Chopin's  Ballade  in 
G minor;  two  “Poems"  by  Loetfler  for 
voice,  viola  and  piano — “La  Cloche 
felee”  (Baudelaire)  and  “Serenade”  (Ver- 
laine); and  two  “Poems"  by  LoefLor  for 
voice  and  piano — “Timbres  oublies 
(Kahn)  and  “Les  Paons"  (Kahn).  The 
two  “Poems"  for  voice,  viola  and  piano 
were  performed  a second  time  as  the 
close  of  the  concert.  There  was  a large 
and  much  Interested  audience. 

Mr.  Gebhard’s  selection  of  solo  pieces 
was  excellent,  when  viewed  In  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Loeff.er’s  "Poems.”  The 
i concert  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  the  “Chant  Polonais,”  was  one  of 
moods  and  suggestions.  Mr.  Gebhard 
played  delightfully  as  soloist  and  in 
| ensemble,  with  romantic  spirit  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  “Poems  are  by  no 
means  new.  The  music  to  the  verses  by 
Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  was  first  heard 
here  in  public  In  November,  1897.  and 
that  to  the  free  verse  of  Kahn  in  April, 
1899.  Only  a singer  oi  artistic  natuie 
and  purpose  could  be  persuaded  to  sing 
These  -Poems"  present 
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such*  music.  These  “Poems"  present 
uncommon  technical  difficulties,  for  the 
voice  is  treated  as  any  orchestral  in- 
strument. (hough  not  with 
understanding  or  respect.  The  s'ngcr 
must  lie  constantly  on  her  guard 
against  errors  in  rhythm  and  against 
impure  intonation. 

In  the  -Poems”  with  words  by  Baude- 
laire anti  Verlnino  the  free  viola  wars 
almost  constantly  against  the  smgei 
and  more  than  once  is  the  dominating 
voice.  Add  to  this  that  the  verses  bv 
Verlaine  are  ungracious  in  the  moutn 
of  a lair  woman  and  that  the  poems  by 
Kahn  are  without  definite  meaning  to 
even  the  majority  of  intelligent  hrench- 
mcn.  Furthermore,  there  is  not  a trap 
laid  for  applause  in  the  four  Poems, 
which  will  be  for  a long  "me  caviare  to 
the  general.  The  meaning  of  Baudelaire  ie .tiara 
and  Verlaine  is  plain  enough,  but  the 
aim  of  Gustave  Kahn  seenis  to  he.  as 
Mr.  Gosse  said  of  Mallarme,  to  use 
words  in  such  harmonious  combinations 
as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a niood  or 
a condition  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  . 

In  the  poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  ■ 
composition.”  "Les  Paons,  with  Mr. 
Loeffler's  music,  is  a tone  picture 
evoked  bv  a piano  with  the  impression- 
istic verse  recited  by  a voice  in  height- 
ened speech,  and  the  title  of  this  picture 
might  be  "The  Lady  and  the  Peacocks 
Mr  Loetfler  is  strictly  accurate  in  call- 
ing these  compositions  “Poems,  not 
songs  The  voice  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral impression,  to  the  suggestion  Of  a 

1 Vvhf  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  In 
performance.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  poems  are  richly  worth  the  labor  of 
preparation.  “La  Cloche  felee  is  one 
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Of  Mr  Loeffler’s  most  poetic  inspira- 
tions. There  Is  a wealth  of  exquis  tc 
detail,  but  neither  the  thought  of  dis- 
tant chimes  in  the  murky  night,  nor 
that  of  the  flickering  hearth-fire,  nor  that 
of  the  bell  with  cracked  voice  falthru 
as  the  old  sentinel,  is  so  accentuated 
that  it  disturbs  the  pervading  senti- 
ment of  ineffable  melancholy,  the  re- 
gret of  a disappointed  and  worn-out 
tout  And  so.  in  the  first  of  the  poems 
by  Kahn,  the  one  impression  of  lm-  | '.eat 
pressions  is  that  of  exquisite  timbre*, 
forgotten  by  others,  almost  foi  gotten 
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bv  him  of  the  supersensitive  soul  _ 
alone  heard  them,  and  now  vague!)  f re- 


that 
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worked  by  Mongolian  gold  beaters,  and 
of  old  gold  of  old  nations.  • This  is. 
indeed,  "music  apart,  the  music  of  a 
singularly  endowed  painter  ip  tones, 
who  lias  heard  harmonies  of  shuddering 
iov  and  consolirtg  sorrow  borne  to  him 
from  some  far-off,  unvisited,  unattain- 
able country. 

The  performance  was  one  of  uncon 
mon  beauty,  impressiveness  and  image 
nation.  Mrs.  Child  did  much  more  than  . 
s>ng  t lie  strange  melodic  lines  and  atk 
the  charm  of  her  voice  to  words  thall^ 
are  themselves  melodious.  shcshowe(  H 
an  intimate  apprecia  ion  of  the  poets  » 
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arid  Mr.  Loeffler's  intentions;  she,  too 
was  impressionistic  in  her  art.  and  . 
near  was  she  to  poets  and  compose 
that  it  will  bo  henceforth  impossible  t l p 
think  of  this  verse  and  this  music  with  t 
out  the  association  In  the  memory  otl.-, 
the  singer  with  a voice  now  silver) 
now  violet  now  grave  and  again  a 
eoldon  as  are  the  timbres  heard  b 
fcahn  and  preserved  in  harmonies  b 

^Rs^irietcher  played  the  viola  wit  , 
the  soul  of  an  artist-poet,  and  Mr.  GeUPj 
lia-d  bv  his  interpretation  of  the  plan|T 
part.' completed  the  impression  of  som<  jj^tho 
thing  rare  and  beautiful. 

LAST  KNEISEL  CONCERT. 

Hi 
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The  Quartet  Assisted  by  Ernest  Sche 
ing,  Pianist,  and  Joseph  Keller, 
’Cellist,  in  Potter  Hall. 
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Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard.  pianist,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  'Child,  contral- 
to, and  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  viola,  gave 
his  second  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
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The  Kneisel  quartet,  assisted  1 
Messrs.  Ernest  Schelllng,  pianist,  ai 
Joseph  Keller,  ’cellist,  gave  the  six 
and  last  concert  of  its  20th  season  la 
evening  in  Potter  Hall.  There  was 
large  and  applausive  audience.  The  pi 
gramme  included  Salnt-Saens’  pla 
quartet  in  B flat  major,  op.  41;  Hul^ 
tVolf’s  “Italian  Serenade”  (by  reques 
Schubert's  quintet  in  C major,  op.  163- 
Saint-Saens’  piano  quartet  is  now 
years  old.  and  many  of  its  pages  sou 
still  older.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  t 
technical  grip  of  the  composer  on  . 
sublect,  the  ease  with  which  he  5 
complishes  his  work,  but  the  thema 
material  itself  is  not  rich  and  the  ch 
characteristics  of  the  auartet  are 
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i Usance  ami  the  bllb  display  ot 
liable  acquirements.  The  music, 
•rflcial.  without  Iieart  and  without 
ihe  expression  of  lilausiblo  emo- 
l he  only  opportunity  given  tho 
is  for  brilliance,  and  Mr.  Schel- 
10  doubt  recognizing  this  fact 
on  tent  with  it  and  did  not  at- 
to  sound  any  incongruous  note  of 

s "Serenade"  seemed  less  spon- 
gy piquant  than  at  the  first  hear- 
i it  not  possible  that  the  peculiar 
of  this  music  is  in  the  first  sur- 
and  that  familiarity  brings  the 
on  ot  a laboriously  contrived 
Surely,  nothing  new  or  undiscov- 
as  revealed  In  the  second  pen- 
ce. 

leedless  at  this  late  day  to  praise 
eisols  yet  it  may  be  said  that 
icerts  this  season  have  been  con- 
■3  by  greater  breadth,  dash,  spon- 
than  in  tile  preceding  years 
jxtreme  polish  and  refinement 
he  more  noticeable  and  distin- 
j features.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
that  the  concerts  were  not  more 
ber. 

following  composers  have  been 
nted  at  the  Kneisel  concerts  this 
Bach  (1)  Beethoven  (1),  Brahms 
werse  (1),  Debussy  (1),  Dvorak 
■ydn  (1).  Locatelli  (l),  Mozart  (IX 
kens  (1).  Schubert  (1),  Schumann 
ngartner  (1),  Wolf  (2). 
ollowing  works  were  performed 
first  time  in  Boston:  Bach’s 

Pin  G minor.  Converse’s  quar- 
mmot'’  Weingartner’s  piano 
md  Wolf’s  "Italian  Serenade.’’ 
insisting  pianists  were  Messrs 
Damrosch,  Josef  Hofmann,  Kr- 
helling,  Felix  Welngartner  (his 
pearance  in  Boston)  and  Arthur 


A TALE  OF  PASSION. 

oung  man  went  to  the  summer 
; of  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
>rt  Beach,  Ct.,  on  March  11  and 
e had  come  to  marry  her.  He 
aid.  that  she  was  drinking  deep 
its  of  the  glorious  air  of  Cali- 
and  was  already  married.  At 
3 burst  into  tears  and  went  his 
vithout  leaving  his  card.  He 
a red  bandanna  about  his  neck 
rried  a bundle  tied  with  strings 
ather  bands. 

may  laugh  at  this  story  and 
e belated  suitor  a crank.  To  us 
known  amorist  is  an  idealist,  a 
ir  of  the  romantic  and  ehivalric 
Hie  red  bandanna  does  not  dis- 
; us;  it  is  not  a discordant  note, 
eweorne  waved  a yellow’  ban- 
furiously  after  his  denunciation 
n Jones,  and  he,  too,  was  an 
No  doubt  the  young  man 
in  his  bundle  something  more 
nial  for  the  wedding  day. 
had  never  seen  the  modern 
> face  to  face;  he  had  read  her 
f longing  and  poems  of  passion 
id  worshipped  her  afar  off.  He 
pked  on  the  portrait  that  adorns 
jlume  of  her  advice  to*  clubmen, 
ed  wives,  disappointed  spinsters, 
us  mothers  and  others  sadly  in 
f admonition  or  encouragement, 
swore  to  himself,  “that  woman 
my  bride.”  So  Cuchulliu,  when 
by  Scatliach  the  Queen  if  he 
any  woman,  answered,  “Yes; 

’ and  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
if  Fairvland,  but  Scathach  did 
ow  this,  and  she  bit  her  under 

I saw  Clichullin  lying  dead  at 
|et:  “with  the  red  blood*  spilling 

e whiteness  of  his  breast.”  The 
vn,  like  Arthur  Rimbaud,  may 
let  in  some  northern  city  and  at 
t festival  all  the  women  of  the 
t painters,  but  to  him  there  was 
[ie,  and  her  first  name  was  Ella, 
sed  by  play  actresses  and  siug- 
>men,  the  untitled  queens  and 
jses  of  metropolitan  society,  the 
ers  of  pork  packers,  barons  of 
id  .copper  and  oil  and  railways, 
id  u on  trial  for  murder  were  to 
ithout  fascination.  The  sweet 
f a Salvation  Army  girl  framed 
tishly  by  the  bonnet  of  her  nni- 
'as  to  him  only  as  a meaningless 
He  walked  for  miles,  .subsist- 
the  humblest  fare,  sustaining 

II  by  repeating  lines  of  glowing 
in  which  tho  daughter  of  the 
poured  out  her  longings  and 
lgs  for  an  affinity.  Her  picture 
er  before  him.  And  all  the  time 
t were  leading  him  away  from 

i he  learned  that  there  was  a 
'ileox  he  burst  into  tears.  Was 
in  manly?  Was  this  pitiably 
He  had  never  heard  of  a Mr. 
He  had  never  read  of  her  as 
1.  TV  . Wilcox,  as  he  had  never 
f a Mr.  Sappho.  He  was  pre- 
to  nav  her  fhe  highest  compli- 


ment that’ is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
pay  a woman ; he  was  prepared,  yes, 
eager,  to  marry  her.  There  was  no 
suspicion  in  his  heart  that  he  might 
disappoint  this  ardent  creature.  His 
youth  was  in  his  favor,  and  perfect 
love  easteth  out  fear.  It  matters  not 
what  his  occupation  may  be.  He  was 
prepared  to  abandon  it,  to  serve  only 
as  a source  of  inspiration.  There  are 
weak  creatures  who  pursue  play 
actresses  with  offers  of  marriage,  that 
they,  too,  may  be  in  the  limelight,  or 
they  are  in  love  with  a character  im- 
personated by  the  adored  one.  Such  a 
wooer  wishes  to  wed  Ophelia  or  Juliet 
or  Viola  or  some  heroine  of  a modern 
drama  or  operetta.  But  this  young 
man  was  drawn  to  Short  Beach  by  a 
woman’s  individual  soul  as  revealed  in 
imperishable  verse. 

Drink,  and  the  world  drinks  with  you. 

Swear  off,  and  you  drink  alone. 

(Somehow  this  does  not  sound  right, 
but  we  quote  from  memory.) 

The  young  man  wept.  We  are  not 
told  whether  he  dried  his  eyes  on  the 
red  bandanna,  or  whether,  with  wet 
cheeks,  he  is  now  beaded  for  Cali- 
fornia. We  surely  have  a right  to 
look  forward  to  another  poem. 

A marvel, 

Made  of  perfect,  sound  and  exceeding  passion, 
Sweetly  shapen.  terrible,  full  of  thunders. 

Clothed  with  the  wind’s  wings. 

May  we  suggest  “The  Red  Ban- 
danna” as  an  appropriate  title? 


SUPERIOR  PRONUNCIATION. 

There  are  men  who  plume  them- 
selves on  special  and  useless  informa- 
tion. One,  who  would  be  violently  sick 
on  a Nantasket  boat,  can  tell  you  the 
tonnage  of  ocean  steamers  and  war- 
ships. Another  retails  surprising  sta- 
tistics about  ropes  and  glue.  These  and 
their  like  are  of  great  boring  capacity, 
tenacious  button-holders,  and  of  untir- 
ing voice.  Furthermore,  their  airs  of 
superiority  irritate  all  laborers  of  high 
or  low  degree.  Fully  abreast  of  them, 
if  not  o’ertopping,  is  the  purist  in  the 
pronunciation  of  English  proper  names. 
You  speak  carelessly  of  some  well 
known  politician,  play  actor,  essayist, 
novelist,  poet,  and  you  are  aware  that 
Blimberton  has  his  eyes  on  you.  Un- 
less you  are  thrice  hound  in  brass,  you 
falter  toward  the  end  of  your  sentence. 
He  jloesvnot.mlei’rupt,  he  dpos  Jioi)  im- 
mediately correct  you;  but  a few  min- 
utes afterward  he  will  repeat  the  same 
name  with  an  enlightening  and  educa- 
tive twist,  and  the  true  Blimbertonian 
pronunciation  will  be  italicised.  You 
rise  to.  the  .'.bait.  "I  notice  t Hat.  you 
pronounce  Hiehens  as  though  it  were 
spelled  Hiekens.  I supposed  it  was 
pronounced  Hitchens.”  Blimberton 
smiles  his  superior  smile,  which  in  a 
land  where  men  and  women  were  obe- 
dient to  nature  would  lead  to  his  in- 
stant death  by  strangulation,  dagger 
stroke  or  pistol  ball.  “In  England  they 
call  him  Hiekens.”  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Hiehens 
is  pronounced  by  the  bearer,  his  fam- 
ily, friends,  Londoners  who  do  not 
know  him  personally,  and  by  the  pro- 
vincial ass  within  the  gates,  as  though 
it  were  spelled  Hitchens.  Blimbeidon 
is  simply  bluffing.  He  argues  from  the 
premise  that  an  Englishman  never  pro- 
nounces his  name  as  he  spells  it. 

We  heard  him  at  the  Porphyry  dis- 
coursing in  his  most  compassionate 
manner  on  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
do  not  pronounce  Hogarth  as  though 
it  were  without  the  final  “h.”  “All 
well  educated  Englishmen  omit  the  ‘h’ 
in  pronunciation.”  They  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Both  the  famous  artist 
and  the  family  into  which  Charles 
Dickens  married  are  known  ns  Hogarth. 
In  this  instance  Blimberton  lost  an  op- 
portunity for  a lecture,  to  be  delivered 
standing  and  with  lead  pencil  fingers  on 
a button.  The  founder  of  Hogarth’s 
family  was  undoubtedly  Hogherd,  from 
his  calling,  a guarder  of  swine,  just  as 
Stoddard  includes  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  “stot”  or  bullock-herd,  just  as 
Shepherd,  Wetherhead,  Goddard,  Cow- 
ard, Yeatman,  Calvert  and  Calverd 
came  from  pastoral  callings.  The  name 
then  became  Hogart  or  Hogard.  Will- 
iam Hogarth’s  father  Richard  probably 
spelled  his  name  Hogart,  and  Sala,  in 
his  entertaining  study  of  Hogarth  and 
the  period  in  which  be  flourished,  inti- 


mates that  the  painter  in  his  early  days 
called  himself  “Hogart.”  Sala  quotes 
from  Swift’s  terribly  ironic  poem,  "Tile 
Legion  Club” — 

‘ ‘IIow  I want  thee,  hum’rous  Hogart, 

Thou,  I hear,  a pleasant  rogue  art” — 

and  argues  that  Hogarth  was  so  called 
when  Swift  first  heard  of  him  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  days  of  George  I.,  anrf 
the  Dean  took  with  him  to  Dublin  this 
name  in  bis  memory.  But  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Swift's  works  now  before  us,  an 
edition  published  at  London  in  1705,  the 
name  is  spelled  “Hogarth.”  It  should 
be  remembered  that  spelling  was  not  in 
those  days  a fine  art.  Swift  or  Pope 
might  easily  have  written  “Hogard,” 
“Hogart,”  “Hoggert.”  The  young  Pre- 
tender himself  wrote  his  father’s  name 
“Gems”  for  James.  Hogarth  published 
a book  and  left  manuscript  notes  of  bis 
life  and  we  find  queer  spelling  in  them 
and  in  titles  of  his  engravings,  “lyes” 
for  lies,  “milieia”  for  militia, 
“nuckles”  for  knuckles,  “pitty”  for  pity, 
and  so  on.  Thus  in  the  dedication  to 
Frederick  the  Great  of  the  “March  to 
Fiuehley,”  he  preferred  "Prusia”  to 
Prussia.  Here  was  Blimberton’s  chance. 
Today  the  immortal  inventor  of  “Mar- 
riage a la  Mode”  is  known  to  all  edu- 
cated Englishmen  as  Hogarth  with  the 
final  “li”  clearly  pronounced. 

Even  such  simple  names  as  Andrew 
Lang  and  Swinburne  have  a foreign 
sound  when  they  issue  from  Blimber- 
ton's  mouth.  He  reminds  his  victims 
of  a bitter  critic  of  German  literature. 
An  American  talking  with  some  stu- 
dents at  Kneist’s  in  Dresden — the  only 
place  in  Germany  for  years  where  a 
steak  or  a chop  was  eooked'on  a grid- 
iron, not  in  a frying  pan— concluded 
his  passionate  argument  as  follows: 
“You  Germans  have  only  one  poet 
worth  talking  about — that’s  Go- — ethe, 
and  you  call  him  Skiller.” 

vn  CW  l4  o !T 
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THE  LATE  MARQUIS. 

The  Marquis-  of  Anglesey  died  at 
Monte  Carlo,  where  he  had  purposed  to 
enlarge  bis  doled-out  income  by  exploit- 
ing an  infallible  system  that  would 
break  the  bank.  It  has  been  said  that 
only  two  systems  may  really  be  trusted; 
one  is  safe  within  its  limitations.  It  is 
to  quit  after  having  lost  or  won  definite 
sums,  previously  fixed,  and  to  stick  to 
the  resolve  when  the  time  comes— and 
in  this  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  other  is  a certainty— not  to 
play  at  all.  The  marquis  did  not  break 
the  bank.  Death  held  the  winning 
card. 

The  marquis  was  addicted  to  theat- 
rical entertainments,  but  lie  will  be 
known  among  the  titled  of  England  as 
a prodigious  dresser.  The  list  of  bis 
overcoats,  boots,  suits  to  fit  every  occa- 
sion, pyjamas,  cravats,  canes  and 
umbrellas,  lias  already  been  published 
In  The  Herald.  His  dandyism  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  a matter  of  dress. 
He  was  not  the  ideal  dandy,  lie  is  to 
be  classed  with  the  Berry  Wall  of 
former  years,  with  Alexander's  friend, 
Agnon,  who  wore  gold  nails  in  his 
slippers:  with  Alcisthenes.  the  Sybarite, 
whose  best  coat  was  of  such  richness 
that  on  the  day  of  Juno’s  festival  it 
was  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 


MR.  FAELTEN’S  RECITAL. 

Programme  Interesting  Throughout  and 
Big  Audience  Applauds 
Enthusiastically. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  gave  a piano  recital 
last  evening  in  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall.  He  played  Beethoven’#  Thirty-two 
Variations  in  C minor,  a sonata  by 
Weber,  Schumann’s  "Scenes  from 
Childhood.”  a suite  in  E minor  by  Raff, 
and  Bizst’s  E major  Polonaise.  Mrs. 
Reinhold  Faelten  made  introductory 
remarks  on  the  programme,  and  was 
warmly  greeted.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  programme  was  somewhat  unusual, 
although  in  outline  and  arrangement 
it  followed  convention. 

The  choice  of  Weber's  sonata  was  a 
noteworthy  departure  from  the  average 
programme;  the  interest  aroused  by  it 
was  two-fold,  for  the  work  itself  gave 
pleasure.  Mr.  Faelten's  work  is  too  well 
known  here  to  require  extended  com- 
ment. Its  chief  characteristic  was.  per- 
haps, expository  clearness.  In  passages 
of  sentiment  tho  player  was  thoughtful 
rather  than  emotional,  although  the 
familiar  "Traeumerei”  and  the  two 
final  numbers  of  Schumann’s  suite  were 
piaved  with  genuine  effect.  The  pro- 
gramme was  interesting  throughout, 
and  the  performance  was  enthusiastical- 
ly applauded  by  an  audience  that  crowd- 
ed the  hall. 


crowds  who  annually  repaired  to  Mt. 
Laeininm  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
rather  than  with  Beau  Fielding,  Beau 
Brummell,  Bean  Nash,  the  Prince  do 
Ligne,  Count  d'Orsay.  You  , cannot 
imagine  tho  Marquis  of  Anglesey  figur- 
ing in  the  scene  described  lovingly  by 
Doran.  When  Beau  Fielding  passed 
down  tile  Mall  at  the  fashionable  hour, 
there  was  a flutter.  “O’Carroll.”  he 
would  then  say  to  his  servant,  “does 
my  sword  touch  my  right  heel?  Do  the 
ladies  ogle  me?” 

“ft  does,  sir.  ’They  do,  sir.” 

“Then,  O’Carroll,”  would  Fielding 
exclaim  aloud,  "let  them  die  of  love 
and  be  damned!” 

“What  a perfect  gentleman!  What 
a delicious  creature!”  chorused  the 
ladies. 

“Ay,  ay!”  cried  the  bonu.  “Look  and 
die!  Look  and  die!” 

The  marquis  knew  not  this  sublimity 
of  foppish  arrogance;  he  was  Carlyle’s 
clothes-wearing  man,  “Whoso  trade, 
office  and  existence  consists  in  the 
wearing  of  clothes.” 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  himself  an  ex- 
traordinary dresser  even  in  his  honor- 
able poverty,  a novelist,  essayist,  critic 
of  equally  extraordinary  power,  wrote  a 
book  entitled  “Du  Daudysme  et  tie 
Geoyges  Brummell.”  lie  would,  never 
have  inscribed  the  name  of  Anglesey  on 
tin'  title  page  of  such  a treatise.  Ilf 
compared  the.  fatuity  of  Richelieu  with 
the  dandyism  of  Brummell,  and  fatu- 
ity is  the  word  lie  would  have  applied 
to  tiie  poor  marquis.  For,  according  to 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  true  dandyism'  is 
wholly  a condition  of  being,  and  one  is 
not  a true  dandy  by  bis  clothes  alone  : 
it  is  a condition  of  being  composed  m 
an  infinite  number  of  nuances;  and  lie 
would  have,  in  pursuance  of  this  theory, 
declined  to  acknowledge  Fielding  and 
Nash  ; they  were,  in  his  eyes,  only  beaux. 
Or,  take  the  Count  d'Orsay,  who  looked 
like  some  gorgeous  dragonfly,  skimming 
through  the  air  ; he  indulged  in  perfumed 
baths,  and  had  a gold  dressing  case  of 
such  enormous  size  that  it  required  two 
men  to  carry  it ; his  dandyism  was  some- 
thing more  than  a matter  of  splendid 
but  harmonious  dress  and  elegant  man- 
ners : he  was  an  artist,  wit ; his  com- 
pany was  welcomed  by  the  cultured  and 
refined ; he  was  a faithful  and  loving 
friend.  Neither  Brummell  nor  d'Orsay 
was  merely  a tailor's  advertisement,  a 
genteel  sandwiehman. 

It  is  well  that  this  essential  difference 
between  the  sublime  dandy  and  the  man 
of  clothes  should  be  understood,  so  that 
there*  may  be  no  false  valuation.  We 
do  not  disparage  the  late  marquis  as  a 
man  ; we  only  wish  to  class  him  prop- 
, erly  in  his  chosen  profession:  an  anxious 
dresser  with  an  undirected  taste  as  a 
j collector. 

GLOOM  IN  MAINE. 

The  legislators  of  Maine  have  looked 
unkindly  on  cider,  and  ranked  tho  iuice 
j of  the  apple  with  wine,  raging  strong 
drink,  ale,  porter,  beer  and  other 
febrifuges  and  comforters.  Were  they 
influenced  by  the  dictum  of  old  Bur- 
ton: “Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold 
and  windy  drinks,  and  for  that  cause  to 
he  neglected”?  Have  they  consulted 
the  Arabians,  who  spoke  unfavorably 
of  apples?  Miss  Dinah,  if  she  passes 
the  line  of  the  district,  will  have  to  go 
without  her  eider,  and  a little  more 
cider,  too.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
may  have  led  the  sages  to  their  stern 
conclusion:  middle  English,  sidre,  and 
the  word  represents  the  late  Latin 
sieera,  used  by  the  Vulgate  and  Chris- 
tian writers  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
“shekar,”  intoxicating  liquor,  the 
“strong  drink”  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  “skakar,”  to  drink  deeply  or  to 
intoxication.  O how  far  we  are  from 
the  cider  mill  of  the  peaceful  village, 
j the  mill  dear  to  our  boyhood! 

Perhaps  they  read  Bishop  Alcoek’s 
remark  in  1497  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist never  ate  flesh  and  drank  no  wiue 
or  cider.  But  as  eider  is  not  forbidden 
in  the  Bible  by  name,  is  not  its  use 
iu  moderation  allowable?  Such  was  the 
reasoning  of  the  chaplain  in  Newgate 
when  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  proposed  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  cheer  their  spirits. 
“Why  wiue?  Let  me  tell  you.  Mr. 
Wild,  there  is  nothing  so  deceitful  as 
the  spirits  given  us  by  nine.  If  you 


®aust  drink,  let  us  have  a bowl  of 
ffimnch— a liquor  1 the  rather  prefer,  as 
flit'is  nowhere  spoken  against  in  Script* 

1 urc-” 

Was  there  no  ciderist  in  Maine  to 
make  an  effective  protest?  English 
noblemen  in  the  seventeenth  century 
prided  themselves  on  their  taste  as 
eiderists— a good  word,  and  so  is  cider- 
master,  far  better  than  ‘‘a  manufact- 
urer of  eider”— which  suggest  adultera- 
tion and  disagreable  mechanical  proc- 
esses. whereas  tho  cider  should  be 
thought  of  as  coming  from  the  apple 
as  milk  from  the  cow.  Worcester,  Eng., 
was  famous  in  history  as  "the  queen  of 
the  ciderlaud,”  and  Macaulay  did  not 
hesitate  to  record  the  fact.  Think  of 
the  associations  with  the  cider  cellars 
of  London,  glorious  polation-shops.  We 
are  speaking  of  cider,  not  ciderkin.  “Of 
apples  they  make  a drink  called  cider, 
nnd  a smaller  driuk  beside  with  water 
and  tho  refuse  of  the  apples  strained; 
a good  driuk  to  cool  the  thirst  of  tho 
poor  laborer.”  Is  not  ciderkin  a better 
beverage  than,  wood  alcohol,  which 
bites  and  kills  even  in  the  prohibition 
district?  The  lusty  men  of  Henry 

Fielding  smoke  their  pipes  over  pots 
of  eider-and.  What  was  this  “and” 
with  which  they  laced  the  apple-juice? 

Perhaps  eider  lias  slain  its  thousands, 
but  so  has  well  or  cistern  water. 
Quote  not  the  instance  of  wicked  King 
John,  who  died  at  the  Abbey  of  Swines- 
head  from  immoderate  indulgence  in 
stewed  pears  and  new  cider.  Had  he 
let  the  pears  alone  he  might  have  lived 
to  rejoice  in  greuter  enormities.  Cider 
wine,  cider  with  sugar  and  flavoring 
spices,  is  an  abomination;  it  disturbs 
the  stomach  and  disarranges  other  bits 
of  the  human  clockwork.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  terms:  cider-cheese,  cider- 
hairs.  cider-horsing,  eider-pound,  cider- 
wring,  eider-mare,  cider-muck.  These 
mustnowbeas  Sanscrit  in  Maine  towns. 
What  would  a bright-eyed  schoolboy 
Camden  or  Maehias  make  of  tills 
sentence  in  examination:  “There  idn 

liort  better  for  pheasants  Ilian  cider- 
muck;  they'll  bide  and  diggy  so  long’s 
there's  a pip  aleft”?  “All  talk  and  no 
cider”  will  be  au  unmeaning  phrase,  as 
will  “the  hard  cider  campaign.”  If 
only  bottled  cider  were  forbidden, 
there  would  be  no  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Cider  should  be  served  in  a 
pitcher  and  quaffed  from  thick  tum- 
blers or  old-fashioned  goblets.  We  like 
to  think  of  the  Devonshire  farmer  who, 
with  his  help,  on  Twelfth  night  eve, 
goes  to  the  orchard  with  a large  pitcher 
of  eider!  Encircling  one  of  the  best 
bearing  trees,  they  drink  thrice  this 
toast: 


STRING  QUARTET 
WHS  RESTLESS 


Pleasant  Concert  of  Chamber  Music 
Was  Given  Last  Evening  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  by  the  Carolyn  Belcher 
Organization. 


The  Carolyn  Belcher  string  quartet 
(the  Misses  Belcher,  Sara  Corbett, 
Helen  Reynolds  and  Charlotte  White), 
assisted  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pian- 
ist, gave  a concert  last  night  in  Stelnert 
Hall.  The  programme  included  Ditters- 
dorf's  quartet  in  D major,  Brahms 
sonata  In  A major  for  piano  and  violin, 
op.  100;  Grieg's  quartet  In  G minor,  qp. 
27.  There  was  a good  sized  and  applaus- 
ive audience. 

The  herald  praised  last  season  the 
spirit  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
young  players.  The  same  qualities  t\ere 
observed  last  evening,  but  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  they  were  not  too  rest-  ; 
lessly  displayed  in  the  performance  of 
the  old-fashioned  music  of  Dittersdorf. 
There  Is  a quartet  by  this  master— the 
one  that  is  mi -e  frequently  played— 
with  a strikingly  modern  episode  m 
Hungarian  gypsy  fashion  that  admits 
of  fiery,  passionate  delivery;  nut  inis 
quartet  in  D major  is  of  18th  century, 
formality  throughout.  The  period  of  I 
Dittersdorf  was  one  that,  shunned  or  i 
knew  not  very  emotional  music.  No  1 
doubt  the  men"  and  women  were  human 
beings— the  memoirs  of  the  time  give 
ample  proof— but  any  violent  emotional  | 
display  in  music  would  have  been  con-  | 
sidcrefL  bizarre  or  not  genteel.  l ie, 
restlessness  nnd  the  intensity  of  the 
players  last  night  seemed  Incongruous; 
for  Dittersdorf's  simple  measures  are 
tolerable  and  to  be  endured  only  when 
played  with  quiet  elegance  and  an  air 
of  ’fine  breeding.  There  is  no  use  m 
trying  to  inject  passion  into  inherently 
passionless  music.  As  a result  there 
was  too  often  an  unmeaning  seesaw 
between  forte  and  piano,  and  nervous 
crescendos  led  to  nothing.  The  erroi  — 
and  we  think  it  an  enor— was  one  of 
aesthetic  Interpretation  rather  than  oi 
technical  deficiency.  In  other  respects 
the  performance  often  gave  pleasure, 
although  the  players  should  strive  earn- 
estly after  euphony  even  in  passion. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  even  a display 
of  incongruous  intensity  in  Dittersdorf  s 
music  is  preferable  to  an  exasperating 
placidity,  the  expression  of  a milk  pan 
ready  to  he  skimmed. 

Grieg's  quartet  is  a severe  test  of 
technical  proficiency  and  imaginative  in- 
terpretation. The  performance  was,  of 
course,  not  ideal,  but  it  was  intelligent 
and  at  times  poetic.  , 

Miss  Belcher  and  Mr.  Gebhard  played 
the  sonata  with  understanding  and  ef- 
fectively. The  sonata  itself  is  one  of 
Brahms'  most  genial  chamber  works. 


through  the  painstaking  Tlabo'rs  of 
Thackeray  ami’ Trollope,  satirists*  ami 
literary  photograph  its.  The  talk  ranges 
from  the  liec-haw  variety  to  labored 

flippancy. 

There  are  perhaps  too  many  good 
talkers  among  us  for  pleasurable  listen- 
ing. The  wiis  are  in,  not  out,  and  all 
will  be  atalkiug.  A man  begins  a gO'"l 
story,  but  you  know  one  that  is  bet- 
ter, fresher,  more  to  the  point.  You 
do  not  hear  his  tale,  you  do  not  appre- 
ciate his  art  in  the  telling,  so  impa- 
tient are  you  to  display  your  skill  and 
fire  your  epigrammatic  guh.  Jones  has 
no  palience  with  either  of  you,  for  he 
has  much  to  say  A nervous  hostess 
is  incapable  of  listening.  Such  is  her 
anxiety  over  the  cookery,  the  service, 
the  disposition  of  her  guests;  but  how 
few  good  listeners  there  are  among 
women  when  they  are  not  necessarily 
somewhat  preoccupied.  You  know  that 
you  are  uncommonly  entertaining,  but 
Mrs.  Goligbtly’s  eyes  wander,  she  in- 
terrupts, she  is  irrelevant  in  her  in- 
terjected exclamations  and  phrases,  she 
almost  yawn 7.  It  is  as  though  you 
were  didactic,  prolix,  a drooler.  There 
are  ahsont-niinded  persons,  as  the  one 
described  lately  in  the  Referee.  A 
pompous  persou,  ouc  v\  ho  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  “form  aud  express  an  immense 
variety  of  opinions  on  an  immense  va- 
riety of  subjects,”  was  explaining  to 
him  why  a certain  play  was  not  fault- 
less, and  he  ended  with;  “And  that 
is  why  I say  that  tho  second  act  is  not 
so  good  as  the  first.”  There  was  silence 
for  a moment;  then  the  absent-minded 
one  asked,  “Who  did?”  “Nobody  did 
anything;  I was  explaining  to  you  my 
reasons  for  saying  that  the  second  act 
is  not  equal  to  the  first.  You  do  not 
appear  to  have  taken  it  in,  so  I’ll  tell 
you  again.”  He  went  all  over  the 
ground  a second  time.  After  the  ces- 
sation of  sound,  the  absent-minded  one 
mildly  asked:  “Oh!  Where  was  this. 

The  best  talk  is  whfep  the  sitters  to- 
gether are  few  and  old  friends.  There 
may  be  only  a few  words  interchanged, 
but  there  is  the  congenial  Newfound- 
land dog  feeling.  Robinson  may  not 
sparkle,  but  he  is  a good  sort.  Smith 
has  radical  ideas,  and  his  remedy  for 
social  evils  is  a millionaire  banging 
from  a lamp-post;  but  in  daily  life  he 
is  a gentle  soul.  In  such  society  there 
is  respect  or  tolerance  for  each  other’s 
talk  and  silence.  No  one  is  trying  to 
make  an  impression.  No  one  is  self- 
conscious.  No  one  is  rude  by  reason  of 
his  shyness. 
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“Horn's  to  ihPe.  old  appl“ 

Hence  thou  inayst  bud  and  whence  thou  in  ay  st 
blow ! , , 

And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow. 

lints  full!  caps  full ! 

Bushel  bushel— socks  full. 

And  my  i>ockets  full,  too!  Huzza. 

What.  eider  remains  is  thrown  at  the 
tree.  Here  is  recognition  of  the  indi- 
viduality, of  the  soul  of  the  apple  tree. 
Here  is  romance  in  farm  routine.  What 
will  now  be  done  with  t lie  trees  in 
Maine?  Deep  apple  pie  with  no  bottom 
crust  and  with  an  inverted  cup  in  the 
centre— such  a pie  baked  in  a knappy  is 
I not  to  be  despised.  Pandowdy,  too.  has 
, its  peculiar  glory.  An  apple  eaten  in 
bed  before  the  candle  is  blown  out  is 
! salutary  and  comforting.  But  apples 
were  made  first  of  all  for  eider.  If 
thfre  is  to  be  no  cider,  should  not  the 
tree  refuse  to  bear?  Let  the  juice  be 
upon  the  heads  of  tho  legislators.  If 
wood  alcohol  and  Jamaica  ginger  stim- 
ulate buoyant  youth  and  tottering  age 
in  Maine,  the  desert ed  rider  presses 
may  well  laugh  with  glee,  and  the  de- 
spised trees  dance  a delirious  riga- 
rloon.  _ 

A play. 


"La  Petite  ’Mllliardaire,”  in 
which  Mr.  Henri  Dumay  collaborated. 
Is  produced  In  Paris,  which  leads  "Perci- 
val”  of  the  Referee  to  make  this  snippy 
remark:  “M.  Henri  Dumay  is  too  much 
of  a Frenchman  to  be  a real  American, 
end  too  much  of  an  American  to  be  a 
real  artist." 


The  Oxford  Magazine  extends  a wel- 
come to  Prof.  Osier  by  printing  the 
following  epigram,  which  was  found 
written  in  blood  on  the  walls  of  the 
old  Clarendon  building: 

- Bt  • Brother:  I am  slxtv-oi.r. 

i ; , So  my  work  on  earth  is  done. 

Calms  should  foil,  m nf’pr  .storm. 

Ueaeh  UIO  down  the  ,,*orm.' 


MODERN  TALK. 

“Well,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “we  had 
good  talk.”  “Yes,  sir,”  answered  Mr. 
Boswell,  “you  tossed  and  gored  sev- 
eral persons.”  Some  might  say  that 
good  talk  is  impossible  where  there  are 
monologists,  as  Johnson,  Macaulay, 
Parson  Smith.  The  talk  of  the  three 
named  is  still  eagerly  read,  but  the 
monologists  of  today  are  shunned.  An 
Englishwoman  complains  that  the  chief 
reason  of  the  decay  or  the  disappear- 
ance of  conversation  is  this:  Few  per- 
sons are  capable  of  listening  iqtelli- 
gently.  She  adds  that  women  are  bet- 
ter listeners  than  men  because  they  arc 
trained  to  it,  as  the  males  of  the  fam- 
ily insist  on  taking  the  lead.  She  knows 
a woman  in  whom  all  confide,  for  when  1 
she  was  at  home  she  had  a brother  con- 
stantly falling  in  love  and  aching  to 
talk  about  his  successive  sweethearts.  I 
“She  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  noth-  \ 
ing  but  'Is  she?’  in  a deeply  sympa- 
thetic voice,  at  intervals  of  a quarter 
tjf  an  hour,  aud  this  training  had  stood 
her  in  good  stead  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.” 

Perhaps  much  of  the  talk  at  dinner 
and  after  dinner  is  not  worth  close 
] attention.  Another  Englishwoman 
complains  of  the  limited  vocabulary  of 
tl  c modern  young  man,  who  has  only 
sixt  -five  words  at  command,  of  which 
four  are  the  following:  “Rot,”  “rot- 

ten." "rotter"  and  "rotted.”  She  do- 
1, lor,.*  the  poverty-stricken  language  of 
, society.  "I  happened  to  use  the  word 
‘aiiotheosis’  at  a dinner  table,  and  the 
lady  next  to  me  said:  ‘Gracious!  what 
a w.  rd!  What  do  you  mean?’  ” But  the 
ii,lk  at  English  dinner  tables  and  in 
i drawing  rooms  is  familiar  to  us  all 


AGAINST  PEARSON. 

Mr.  Pepper  *»f  Lexington,  Ivy.,  was 
married  at  Springfield,  O.,  on  March 
15.  The  bride,  as  are  all  brides,  is  de- 
scribed as  “an  unusually  attractive 
young  woman.”  Her  parents  objected 
to  the  match.  Mr.  Pepper  is  59  years 
old;  lie  weighs  240  pounds,  and  lie  is 
6 feet  2 inches-  in  height.  His  bride 
is  30  years  old;  she  weighs  130  pounds; 
she  is  5 feet  6 inches  in  height;  she 
has  black  hair  and  eyes.  We  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  color  of  Mr. 
Pepper’s  eyes  or  as  to  the  precise  state, 
color  or  arrangement  of  his  hair. 

There  are  pleasant  associations  with 
the  name  Pepper,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  bride  was  drawn  toward 
the  “multi-millionaire,”  who  has  coined  i 
his  drachmas  by  manufacturing  the 
wine  of  the  Kentucky  country.  There 
was  Prof.  Pepper,  who  did  surprising 
feats  of  magic  and  raised  ghosts.  There 
was  Mr.  Harry  Pepper,  a sweet  smger 
of  English  ballads.  The  name  is  hon- 
orable and  old.  It  was  originally  “le 
Pepperer,”  and  a surname  of  occupa- 
tion, as  Saltman,  le  Mustarder,  Soper, 
Savoiiier,  le  Saucers.  We  have  known 
only  one  Pepper  that  brought  disgrace 
on  ' tho  family,  the  intoxicated  man 
who  called  on  Artemus  \\  nrd  in  t ir- 
ginia  City  and  said  he  was  an  editor. 
“Knowing  how  rare  it  was  for  an 
editor  to  be  under  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  either  spirituous  or  malt 
liquors,  I received  this  statement  doubt- 
fullv.  But  I said,  ‘What  name.-’  W ait. 
he  said,  and  went  out.  I heard  him 
paring  unsteadily  up  and  down  the  hall 
outside.  In  ten  minutes  he  returned, 
and  said:  ‘Pepper!’  Pepper  was  indeed 
•;lris  name.  He  had  been  out  to  see  if 


he  could  remember  it,  add  he  was  so 

flushed  with  his  success  that  he  re- 
peated it  joyously  several  times,  aud 
then,  with  a short  laugh,  lie  went 

away.” 

No,  the  bride’s  parents  could  have 
had  no  objection  to  the  name.  Was 
Mr.  Pepper's  age  or  height  or  weight 
the  cause  of  the  hitch,  not  to  say  aver- 
sion? He  is  110  pounds  heavier,  right 
inches  taller  and  twenty-nine  yea* 
older  than  his  wife,  ’thus  is  he  better 
fitted  to  fight  the  hard  battles  of  life, 
nnd  ho  has  had  more  experience,  al- 
though a woniau  of  30  is  surely  as  old 
as  the  man  of  40,  so  the  difference  in 
age  is  only  nineteen  years. 

The  reluctant,  disregarding  and  now 
forgiving  parents  should  read  the 
report  of  a lecture  on  biometrics  deliv- 
ered about,  n fortnight  ago  by  Prof. 

Karl  Pearson  at  the  Rojal  Institu- 
tion, London,  who  supports  their  view. 

He  and  his  assistants  have  by  their  ftiri 
researches  under  the  kindly  eye  of  Mr.  I few 
Francis  Gallon  demolished  the  long  fttJfe 
approved  theory  that  men  and  women  It 
are  instinctively  brought  together  as  I : 
mates  through  opposite  mental  and  il'lk 
physical  characteristics:  the  short  man  Mi: 
weds  the  tall  woman,  the  fat  woman  ||  - 
yearns  for  the  thin  and  lantern-jawed,  life1 
the  hirsute  brunette  courts  the  spectra  Isn't !a 
blonde,  etc.,  etc.  Prof,  rearson  ha>  life' 
proved.,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfac-  It  tpe 
lion,  that  mate  tends  to  mate  with  like  ft  of  i 
11ms  a blue-eyed  man  is  more  likely  ti  ftt  Wi 
marry  a blue-eyed  wife  tliuu  if  he  wen  ! Jins  11 
brown-eyed;  that  short,  men  tend  t<  |iW« 
marry  short  women;  silent  men  prefei  »;iT* 
the  taciturn,  and  so  forth.  Further  Itipii 
more,  Prof.  Pearl  of  the  University  ol  ijaido: 
Michigan  insists  that  the  same  is  tnu  ft  m 
of  animalcules  known  as  the  para 
moecin,  interesting  creatures  abou  |fcili 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length  jossfe 
“A  paramoecium  of  a given  size  tend  fts> 
to  mate  with  another  of  the  same  size.'  |.Dji 
I The  inference  is  that  here  is  a univer  Iriiii 
sal  law  of  nature.  ).  |»tlK 

Suppose  tho  Pearsoniaii  theory  to  b d ; for t 
true_and  we  confess  that  we  do  no  i nsist 
believe  a word  of  it— there  still  remain  ( c whi 
the  question:  In  how  far  is  this  ho  a y for 

mogmn.v  conscious  and  deliberate?  A d derate 
an  English  commentator,  to  whom  Mi  UiUfe 
Pepper  is  unknown,  remarked:  “Dai  | ; yj 
win  himself  thought  that  sexual  selei  j ^ 
tion  earne  into  play  only  when  tli  j ris of 
aesthetic  and  perceptive  faculties  wer  | p„t 
highly  developed;  hut  no  one  woul  ft ich E 
accuse  a paramoecium  of  having  a 
aesthetic  sense.”  It  is  not  necessar 
to  pry  into  this  statement  of  Durfit  h 
Lei  any  trained  observer  look  aboi  y 
him.  is  it  not  true  that  the  majoril 
of  married  men  lie  knows  have  w jv<  |i 
of  more  or  less  marked  physical  an  ||j  . 
mental  contrasts?  According  to  t& 


Pearsoniaii  theory,  the  parents  in  th 


modern  instance  were  right.  But  tn  J ,4( 
love  mocks  at  all  such  theories  am  j ,,,, 
;is  we  firmly  believe,  is  often  inspire  | 


l»y  contrasts,  unappreciated  perhaps  i | 
the  time.  Ask  any  young  man  to  d ft  t. 


scribe  his  sweetheart.  Will  you  obtai  | 
from  him  any  precise  description  < | 
her?  lie  may  show  you  her  phot' 
graph,  “hut  il  does  not  do  her  jitstic* 
you  never  would  knowi  her  by  it.  ' lb' 
many  men  after  twenty. years  of  mu 
riuge  can  tell  the  color  of  their  wife 
eyes,  even  when  those  W>yes  are  u 
dimmed  by  trials,  car*-s,  sorrows;  evi 
when  they  still  mislead  the  morn  ■ 
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MARTIN-TERRY  RECITAL 


Large  and  Friendly  Audience  Fills  t 
Huntington  Chambers  and 
Is  Pleased. 


Miss  Josephine  Martin,  mezzo  cc 
tralto,  and  Mr.  H.  Nelson  G.  Ter 
tenor,  gave  a song  recital  last  even! 
in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  M 
Adelina  M.  Connell  was  the  accomp* 
ist. 


The  programme  included  Gluck’s 
del  Mio,”  Bononcini’s  ‘ L esperto^N 


i 


lii 

I te 


chiero.”  Chaminade  s Rc.ve  d un  fe™ 
Tschaikowsky’s  I on  jours  a Toi,  B 
Odin's  “Reine  de  la  Mer,  Saint-ba<| 
“Soour  Anne,''  R.  Strauss  TraL 
dure'n  die  Daemmerung.  Kept  a te  ■ 
"Der  Lichtstreit,  a boot  t sh  bal)|  £ 
“ A vc  Wakin  O!  ’ and  Mrs.  Deal* 
“Soring.”  lor  Miss  Martin;  "Every.  Vj 
ley  ,r  from  Handel’s  "Messiah,”,  *?  J 
Puget's  "Adoration,”  Catherine  . ■ 

Sourire.”  Tostl's  "A  Sej'j1  ■ ^ 9L  g 

ballad.  "McGregors  Gathering.  H ■ 
er’s  "Sing  Me  a Song,  „ 1 

•Awake  to  Love”  for  Mi-Terry, 
Neidlinger  s duet,  O l aat 


0 Maying 
idly  audien 

sa  Martin  sang  Gluck's  beautiful  air 
„ a ilno  appreciation  Of  the  inherent 
^ I men  t Sho  preserved  the  Ions 
die  line;  her  interpretation  had  the 
sic  repose  that  suggests  vitality,  not 
ilness.  and  there  was  the  thought  of", 
ll'ii  ’flying  passion.  There  were  also 
s of  teehnicaj  excellence,  as  in  her 
igement  of  breath  and  in  her  com- 
3 of  pure  legato.  In  the  groups  of 
s she  was  often  interesting  and  at 
s ■ eloquent— as  in  Salnt-Saens’ 
ur  Anne,”  but  her  tones  which  had 

1 so  much  pleasure  in  the  air  by 
k were  too  often  thin,  without  qual- 
ind  the  hearer  was  easily  persuaded 

imperfect  tone  production  forbade 
display  of  a naturally  rich  and 
joum  organ. 

. Terry  sang  the  air  by  Handel  with 
xcellent.  command  of  breath  for  a 
g singer,  but  his  performance 
•wise  was  commonplace,  and  his 
ng  of  the  text  was  as  matter-of- 
as  a patent-office  report.  Ho  is  not 
tar  enough  advanced  to  sing  songs 
hich  there  is  a call  for  emotional 
ay. 

NATURE  FOR  THE  RICH. 

e octopus  throws  out  unsuspected 
i and  the  trust-busters  may  well 
lismayed.  The  Portland  dealers 
that  the  price  of  lobsters  will  iu- 
ibly  be  raised  now  that  the  whole- 
dealers  along  the  coast  have  en- 
the  combine.  One  of  them  re- 
ed: “Lobsters  are  a luxury;  not 
jessity.  The  rich  epicure  only  will 
Sected  by  the  price;  the  poor  man 
1’t  have  lobsters.’’  Oh,  doesn’t  he? 
ised  to  have  them.  Are  there  no 
H epicures?  Furthermore,  there  is 
of  the  formation  of  an  oyster 
Will  the  clam  escape? 

Iis  the  lobster  designed  by  the 
tor  only  for  the  rich?  The  thought 
;eposterous.  In  the  sturdy  days  of 
■epublic  lobsters  were  eaten  with 
id  of  a jack-knife  by  villagers  on 
avern  stoop  or  on  the  stage  re- 
1 ;ng  from  the  railway  station.  Lob- 
a luxury?  They  are  to  many  a 
isity.  Let  us  not  have  class  divl- 
, lower,  lower-middle,  middle,  up- 
liddle  and  upper,  distinguished  by 
indulgence  in  food. 

It  this  talk  about  lobsters  and  oys- 
for  the  rich  may  well  seem  to  the 
list  a sign  of  the  approaching 
when  the  gifts  of  nature  will  be 
for  the  very  rich,  when  those  of 
rate  income  will  be  obliged  to  sus- 
life  on  manufactured  articles  of 
Villiers  de  l’lsle-Adam  used  this 
lie  in  one  of  his  "Cruel  Tales.”  A 
i official  wandering  in  the  forest 
ontaiuebleau  found  a cottage  in 
ch  Daphnis  and  Chloe  were  living, 
s welcomed  him  with  unaffected 
|tality.  He  answered:  “I  like 

wl  thing  that  is  natural,  and  I gladly 
own  with  you.”  But  Chloe  sighed 
cisaid  that  they  had  hunted  vainly 
<arcli  of  nature.  The  milk  on  the 
could  be  swallowed,  but  it  was! 

) out  of  sheep’s  brains;  the  bread 
adulterated,  there  was  chalk  in 
heese,  the  eggs  were  artificial  and 
rted  by  the  million  from  America, 
effee  was  an  imitation  of  chicory, 
wine  had  not  one  drop  of  grape 
tho  cigars  were  also  imported 
America — paper  leaves  steeped  in 
ccoction  of  nicotine  extracted  from 
ama  huts.  Even  the  trees  about 
st  were  in  reality  dead;  the  sky  was 
:d  by  electric  rays,  smoke,  air- 
the  nightingales,  frightened  by 
aotive  whistles,  sang  no  more.  If 
should  go  to  dwell  by  the  sea,  the 
tght  of  the  ocean  cables  would  dis- 
til em;  oil  was  used  to  appease  the 
of  the  waves — the  sea  was  no 
r natural.  The  Alps  were  pierced 
unnels,  and  cars  ran  to  the  suow- 
summits.  There  was  no  longer  j 
nature  for  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The 
al  went  back  to  Paris,  lighted  a 
fine  cigar  and  began  to  meditate, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
W of  nature  is  a dream,  not  to  be 
zed  by  the  simple  and  poor;  that 
>aphnis  and  Chloe  were  to  have 
milk,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  wine, 
^ath  a true  sky,  they  could  not  be- 
to  live  their  humble  life  under  a 
■ly  income  of  25,000  livres.  Science, 
the  official  to  himself,  has  put  ttye  ! 
b;i,  essential,  and  natural  things  of  i. 
f beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor, 
lis  tale  is  not  wholly  fantastical. 

citizen  of  moderate  income  finds 
“ secluded  spot  on  the  coast  or  in 
lountain  region  where  he  and  his 
ily  may  have  a restful  homo  for 
■' 
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the  summer  months.  For  a year  dr 
two  they  arc  happy  in  their  simple 
way.  Suddenly  the  flamboyantly  rich 
descend  upon  them  with  the  yachts  dr 
golf  links,  casino,  clubhouse,  equipages/ 
with'  prancing,  dock-tailed  horses  an 5 
clanking  chains.  There  is  pervading 
unrest.  The  villagers  naturally  sell 
their  garden  stuff  to  the  reckless  with 
tho  purse.  Prices  rise  in  all  directions. 
The  simple  are  crowded  out.  Soon 
throughout  New  England  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  will  be  chiefly  for  the 
rich.  Tho  time  may  so,ou  come  when 
men,  women  and  children  of  moderate 
means  will  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
imitation  lobsters  and  oysters,  just  us 
at  present  pure  milk,  fresh  eggs  and 
fruit  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many. 

MISSTATEMENTS. 

Wo  regret  to  find  two  misstatements 
of  fact  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 

The  Sun  of  March  17  said:  “Manuel 
Garcia,  who  gave  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Italian  opera  in  New'  York  in 
1825,  was  born  in  Madrid  on  March  17, 
1805,  and  is  still  alive  in  London.  He 
is  100  years  old  today.  His  preserva- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  aban- 
doned the  pernicious  habit  of  opera 
singing  more,  than  half  a century  ago, 
and  so  escaped  acquiring  an  ambition 
to  sing  Wagnerian  roles.  May  he  live 
long  and  prosper.  That  will  be  the 
wish  of  all  devotees  of  bel  canto.” 

The  Garcia  who  first  gave  Italian 
opera  in  New  York  was  Manuel  del 
Popolo  Vicente  Garcia,  famous  singer, 
singing  teacher,  manager  and  com- 
poser. not  the  Manuel  now  living  in 
London.  The  former  died  at  Paris  in 
1832.  The  Manuel  now  in  London  is 
his  son.  and  he  and  his  mother  and  his 
sister  Maria,  afterward  world-renowned 
as  Muic.  Malibran,  were  in  his  father’s 
company  in  New  York. 

The  Sun  of  March  10,  in  au  editorial 
article  commenting  on  the  musical 
taste  of  Boston,  stated  that  the  people 
of  this  city  stayed  away  from  the  op- 
eratic performances  given  here  last 
week  by  Mr.  Conried’s  company.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  Boston  Theatre 
was  crowded  at  three  or  four  perform- 
ances, and  there  were  large  audiences 
at  the  other  performances,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  “Parsifal.” 

It  may  interest  the  Bostonians  who 
paid  $10,  or  refused  to  pay  that  sum, 
for  hearing  “Parsifal”  -at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  to  learn  that  the  highest  sum 
asked  by  Mr.  Conried  for  bearing 
“Parsifal”  in  Kansas  City  is  $4. 

The  statement  has  been  made  lately 
that  Mr.  Savage  lost  money  here  by  his 
production  of  “Parsifal.”  The  fact  is 
that  he  netted  over  $8000.  The  curi- 
osity of  the  West  to  hear  this  music- 
drama  as  given  by  Mr.  Savage’s  com- 
pany at  a reasonable  price  is  keen.  A 
week  at  St.  Louis  brought  in  $30,000; 
and  there  was  the  sum  of  $4450  in  the 
Des  Moines  house  last  Monday  night. 

A FALSE  SHAME. 

A hair  dresser  in  New  York  was  ar- 
rested lately  for  attempting  to  treat 
a head  medicinally.  He  told  the  pa- 
tient that  she  had  “stagnation  of  the 
scalp.”  He  pulled  out  one  of  her  hairs, 
put  it  under  a microscope  and  applied 
medicine.  Then  he  told  her  that  a full 
treatment  would  cost  $25 — which  was 
strictly  professional  on  his  part;  in- 
deed, any  confirmed  specialist  would 
wonder  at  his  moderation. 

Why  has  not  a hair  dresser,  or  bar- 
ber, if  you  prefer,  a right  (o  prescribe 
for  threatening  baldness  or  for  any  dis- 
ease that  the  scalp  is  heir  to?  In  the 
old  days  there  were  hundreds  of  good, 
familiar,  household  remedies  against 
loss  of  hair,  and  physicians  never 
thought  of  complaining  concerning  any 
infringement  of  rights.  Open  at  ran- 
dom oue  of  the  popular  books  on  medi- 
cine published  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  you  will  find  on  the  page  at  least 
oue  prescription  for  alopecia.  We  try 
our  fate  with  Lloyd’s  and  io,  wo  read 
the  following:  “Burn  the  head  of  a 

great  rat  and  mingle  it  with  the  drop- 
ping of  a bear  or  of  a hog  and  anoint 
the  head.”  Think  for  a moment  of 
more  complex  prescriptions  recom- 
mended by  the  ancients.  A patient’s 
bead  was  washed  with  nitre,  then 
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scrubbed  with  a woollen  cloth  till  i 
was  fiery  red,  then  anointed  with  ver- 
vain pounded  with  vinegar  in  the  sun 
or  with  aleyonium  burnt  and  pounded 
with  lamp  oil.  The  shells  of  sea  urchins, 
were  mixed  with  bear’s  grease.  A mix- 
ture of  pepper,  hedge  mustard,  rocket 
seeds,  white  hellebore,  the  gall  of  a 
bull,  of  a goat,  or  of  a hog,  and  still 
more  unpleasant  ingredients  was  high- 
ly commended.  Crito’s  remedy  came 
high:  Take  tin:  dried  stomachs  of  five 
hares,  roast  carefully  in  an  earthern 
vessel,  add  the  third  part  of  myrtle 
tops,  fruit  and  juice  of  acacia,  of 
sweet  briar,  of  maiden  hair,  pound  to- 
gether and  sift  through  a small  sieve; 
add  the  grease  of  a bear  and  of  a seal; 
pound,  and  preserve  in  a leaden  ves- 
sel. At  the  time  of  using  add  very  fra- 
grant ointment.  The  patient  should 
bathe  freely  and  have  a moistening 
diet.  Liquid  pitch,  tar  water,  can- 
tharides,  musk,  amber,  red  arsenic, 
cupping,  leeching,  all  manner  of  local 
stimulants  and  rubefacients — what  has 
wretched  man  left  untried,  advised  by 
the  regular  practitioner ! If  a hair 
dresser  is  not  competent  to  prescribe 
for  baldness,  who  is?  Was  not  the 
microscopic  investigation  by  this 
Camille  Francois  in  New  York  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  practice?  It  should 
he  remembered  that  the  patient  made 
no  well  founded  complaint  of  malprac- 
tice, injury  to  hair  or  scalp,  for  she 
was  a.  paid  detective  of  tho  County 
Medical  Society. 

Why  should  so  many  men  fear  loss 
of  hair?  Neither  Julius  Caesar  nor  the 
prophet  Elisha  liked  to  be  called  bald- 
pate.  (By  the  way,  it  is  a curious  fact 
that  bears  whose  grease  is  a remedy 
against  baldness  tore  forty-two  fresh 
youngsters  who  mocked  the  pate  of  the 
holy  man  as  he  went  up  from  Jericho 
to  Bethel).  The  bald  have  for  centuries 
been  looked  on  suspiciously  as  amor- 
ists, from  Galba,  Otho,  Domitian,  to 
the  connoisseurs  in  the  front  row  at 
the  comic  opera.  Aristotle  discussed 
this  interesting  point.  But  what  man, 
however  noble  his  life,  escapes  cal- 
umny? There  are  those  whose  general 
architecture  demands  a huge  and  pol- 
ished dome.  They  should  never  have 
head-hair.  Judges,  statesmen,  great 
financiers,  philanthropists,  philosophers 
■ — who  does  not  like  to  think  of  the 
world  shapers  and  world  benefactors 
as  impressively  bald!  Let  the  wild  men 
of  Afar,  as  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo, 
whose  death  we  noted  a day  ago  with 
Ihe  tear  of  sensibility,  let  the  world- 
shaMrs  and  disturbers  cultivate  hairy 
luxuriance.  Let  the  pianist  and  the 
violinist  flaunt  box  office  and  lucrative 
locks  in  the  face  of  the  public — yet  was 
not  von  Buelow  pretty  bald  when  he 
last  visited  us?  The  artist’s  strength 
may  be  in  bis  hair,  for  be  is  an  inter- 
preter, not  a creator.  Creation,  deep 
and  concentrated  thought  heat  the 
head,  and  hair  is  consumed  and  wastes 
away  as  flax  in  the  flame.  It  is  true 
that  there  may  he  incongruous  bald- 
ness, as  when  a man's  head  runs  up  to 
a peak.  For  such  unfortunates  are 
strange  remedies  prescribed ; but  there  j| 
is  a baldness  that  is  noble,  the  fit  sym- 
bol of  a great  soul  and  an  illustrious 
life. 
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Mr.  Ernest  Newman's 
Discriminative  Little 
Volume;  Extraordinary- 
Essays  by  Mrs.Cleather 
and  Mr.  Crump;  A 
Columbia  Professor  as 
Pianist  at  the  Sym- 
phony Concert;  the 
Choral  Arts  Society's 
Second  Concert;  Reci- 
tals by  Messrs.  Hekking 
and  Gallico. 


— -gHE  Herald  quoted  lately,  < 
WfSawa  ^2  apropos  of  the  perform- 
KSralSn?  F'l  anoe  here  of  "Parsifal” 


the  Metropolitan  Opera  1 

loose  company.  some 
passages  from  Mr.  Ernest 
Jpfewmajj’8  “Wagner.”  This 
volume,  in  a serfs  entitled  "Tho  Music 
of  the  Masters,"  is  published  In  this 
country  by  Brcntano  of  New  York.  It 
is  a small  book— there  are  only  208 
pages— but  it  cannot  be  praised  too 
warmly  as  a valuable  contribution  to 
Wagnerian  literature. 

Mr.  Newman  was  already  known  as 
the  author  of  important  works:  “Gluck 
and  the  Opera, ” “A  Study  of  Wagner.” 
He  has  just  been  appointed  music  critic 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  a journal 
of  metropolitan  importance,  though  It 
is  published  in  a provincial  town.  Not 
long  ago  he  sent  to  the  Musical  Courier 
(N.  Y.),  to  which  he  has  contributed, 
the  following  sketch  of  his  life:  • 

"Born,  Liverpool,  Nov.  20,  18ti9.  Child- 
hood’s years  uneventful;  was  one  of 
those  intolerable  little  nuisances  wiio 
rake  in  prizes  every  year  at  school- 
cay  and  Sunday.  After  ordinary  school 
went  to  Liverpool  College.  Got  silver 
medal  lor  divinity.  Dog  now  weals  this 
round  his  neck  and  is  uugely  proud  of 
it.  Great  are  the  uses  of  divinity.  To 
the  careful  religion,:  training  I had  in 
those  early  pears  1 attribute  my  sub- 
sequent lapse  from  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  Studied  for  Indian  civil  service. 
Health  broke  down.  People  at  home 
scared  at  idea  of  profession  where  brain 
was  needed,  so  went  into  a bank.  Health 
improved.  Interested  in  social  and  po- 
litical movements;  miscellaneous  read- 
ing; wrote  on  literature,  science,  phi- 
losophy. Did  long  essay  on  Gluck,  and 
one  oi  Wagner.  Worked  at  book  on 
history  of  banking  and  theory  of  money 
and  credit.  Began  teaching  singing, 
after  much  hard  study  or  it.  Early  in 
1903  offered  place  on  staff  of  Midland 
Institute  of  Music  at  Birmingham.  Still 
at  institute.  Am  a regular  Jonah;  any 
paper  I get  on  is  lost.  National  Re- 
former. Free  Review.  University  Maga- 
zine, The  Musician.  Tho  Chord,  Weekly 
Critical  Review,  all  have  perished  in 
consequence  of  my  assistance.  Chief 
objects  in  life  (1)  to  do  something  new 
in  theory  of  banking  and  credit;  (2)  to 
do  a history  of  modern  music  in  which 
it  shall  be  studied  all  along  In  connec- 
tion with  the  art,  literature  and  social 
conditions  of  the  various  epochs.” 

The  volume  of  which  we  now  speak 
is  not  a biography  of  Wagner  In  the 
conventional  meaning  of  the  term.  No 
one  will  learn  from  it  about  the  details 
of  the  composer’s  life.  There  is  a chron- 
ological table  with  dates  of  chief  events 
(birth,  marriages,  etc.),  dates  of  com- 
position of  works  and  of  their  first  per- 
formance. We  venture  to  say  that  the 
reader  will  derive  from  this  book  a 
clearer  idea  and  fairer  estimate  of  the 
personal  and  musical  character  of  this 
remarkable  man  than  if  he  should  wade 
through  more  pretentious  volumes.  Mr. 
Newman's  own  words  might  stand  as  a 
motto  on  the  title  page:  “To  criticise 
Wagner,  be  it  said  at  once,  is  not  neces-' 
sarily  to  disparage  him.  only  one  dpea 
no  good  by  blinding  his  eyes  to  the 
truth.” 

The  Essential  Wagner. 

Mr.  Newman  undertakes  to  present 
the  essential  Wagner.  The  plain  man's 
interest  is  primarily  in  Wagner  as  a 
musical  dramatist.  Wagner  the  sociolo- 
gist, historian,  economist,  philosopher— 
“almost  all  might  be  swept  away  with- 
out the  world  losing  very  much.”  The 
insane  Wagnerite— and  such  still  exist— 
goes  so  far  as  to  proclaim  him  the 
equal  of  Aeschylus  as  a dramatist,  of 
Goethe  as  a profound  poet,  of  Schopen- 
hauer as  a philosopher,  if  not  superior 
to  them  all.  Mr.  Newman  quietly  says, 
for  he  is  not  given  to  screaming  even 
in  the  discussion  of  Wagner:  “A  few 

enthusiasts  still  go  on  proclaiming 
that  Wagner  was  a great  thinker,  but  i 
their  number  diminishes  day  by  day;  j 
and,  without  any  disrespect  to  them, 
one  may  say  that  their  tributes  to  the 
excellence  of  Wagner’s  thought  would 
be  more  convincing  were  their  own  rep- 
utation as  scientific  thinkers  a little 
more  surely  established.”  Nor  does  Mr. 
Newman  waste  time  and  ink  in  exam- 
ining into  the  metaphysical  and  other 
talk  of  this  most  talkative  composer. 
He  takes  this  sensible  stand:  A work  of 
art  endures  or  disappears  according  to 
the  amount  of  art  there  is  in  it.  “You 
will  not  save  a piece  of  Inferior  art  by 
tacking  a superior  moral  to  it;  nor— 
which  is  still  more  important— will  you 
make  a piece  of  good  art  any  better  or 
weightier  by  finding  in  it  the  most  ad- 
mirable moral  or  social  lessons.  And 
so  we  do  not  care  for  Ortrud’s  relation 
to  politics  or  her  view  of  the  sociological 
scheme  of  her  period;  we  ask.  is  she  art- 
istically alive?  Is  she  a woman,  not  a 
personified  abstraction?”  Mr.  Newman 
quotes  some  of  the  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful discoveries  of  commentators.  Many 
of  us  have  been  amused  and  bored  by 
Mime,  the  dwarf,  without  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  "the  craft  which  finds  its  best 
soil  in  the  church,  impressing  every  one 
in  early  youth,  before  judgment  is  ripe, 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  a spiritual 
father  and  mother.”  To  argue  seriously 
with  such  commentators  is  a wicked 
waste  of  breath.  "Kindly  laughter  is 
perhaps  the  best  criticism  upon  the  too 
solemn  Wagner  int’  rpreter.” 


Varying  Influences. 

It  is  understood  by  many  that  Wagner 
was  from  the  beginning  a man  of  de- 
termined artistic  theories,  who  pressed 
on  indomitably  toward  a long  fixed  goal. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  for  years 
the  veriest  weather-cock.  He  for  a 
long  time  followed  a leader.  When  he 
learned  Greek,  he  was  bound  to  write 
Greek  plays.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Shakespeare  and  he  immediately 
perpetrated  a drama  compounded  of 
"Hamlet”  and  “King  Lear.”  and  then, 
hearing  the  music  to  "Egmont,"  re- 
, u o,i  tr>  write  music  for  his  own  plav. 
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Influenced  by " Mozart,  he  composed  a 
piano  sonata;  by  Beethoven,  a concert 
overture  and  a pastoral  play.  The  ro- 
manticism of  Weber  and  Marschmer 
spurred  him  to  write  his  opera  ‘ The 
Fairies.”  He  went  as  a conductor  to 
Magdeburg  and  followed  “the  lead  of 
the  young  bloods  who  preach  anarchy 
and  'free  love  and  generally  paint  the 
town  red."  He  turned  materialist  and 
sensualist  and  composed  his  opera, 
“The  Novice  of  Palermo."  founded  on 
'•Measure  for  Measure.”  “It  is  clear 
from  sundry  hints  In  his  prose  writ- 
ings that  Wagner  was  hardly  a.  model 
of  propriety  at  the  time;  and  in  The 
Novice  of  Palermo'  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  very  congenial  task  of  'glorify- 
ing free  and  frank  physlcalism  and 
having  a fling  at  what  he  called  •Puri- 
tan hypocrisy.’  " The  French  appealed 
to  him,  and  he  turned  his  back  on 
Beethoven,  looked  toward  the  ,Patds 
Opera  House;  hence  his  “Rienzl.  He 
was  crazy  over  Paris  as  the  art  centre 
of  the  world,  but  when  he  was  not  im- 
mediately enthroned  there  he  saw  as  in 
a glass  the  hollowness  of  the  Parisian 
opera  ideal. 

Perhaps  he  would  fare  better  in  Ger- 
1 many,  so  he  went  back;  “with  hot  tears 
l in  my  eyes,  I,  poor  artist,  swore  eternal 
1 fidelity  to  my  German  fatherland. 

I “l-tienzi"  was  accepted  for  Dresden;  “an 
ardent,  yearning  patriotism  woke  within 
"mo.  su  li  as  I had  never  dreamt  before.  ■ 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  reconciled 

1!  him  to  the  composer,  and  he  wrote  his 
“Faust"  overture;  but  In  1834  he  for- 
swore his  allegiance  to  Weber.  When 
he  began  to  know  Hafiz  lie  leaped  into 
tho  air  and  shouted;  “The  greatest  of 
I ail  poets."  To  quote  Mr.  Baughan  s 
words;  "As  he  grew  older  the  strain  of 
solf-assertlveness  in  him,  particularly  in 
musical  matters,  became  stronger,  and 
we  find  him  marking  out  one  or  two 
distinct  oaths  for  himself  and  keeping 
to  them  consistently;  but  even  to  the 
end  he  was  most  susceptible  to  all  the 
changing  Intellectual  currents  that 
swept  around  him.  and  given  to  de- 
ducing a world-philosophy  from  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  nervous  system  at  the 
moment;  When  he  found  that  a vege- 
tarian diet  suited  him  better  ttian  a flesh 
one  he  proposed  that  the  northern  ra  -os 
should  migrate  from  their  present 
habitat  into  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  climate  would  permit  them 
to  be  pure  vegetarians.” 

In  other  words.  Wagner  was  not  un- 
liko  certain  others  of  the  great.  He 
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gTew  slowly,  now  assimilating,  now  re- 
acting As  for  Inconsistencies  In  the- 
ories and  beliefs  and  practlces  he  mlght 
have  answered  in  Walt  Whitmans 
speech : 

“Do  I contradict  myself? 

Verv  well,  then;  I contradict  myself, 

I am  large.  I contain  multitudes. 


appearing— ‘followed  by  maidens,  some 
in  ancient  Roman  attire  and  some-  in 
that  of  the  middle  ages'— and  reconcil- 
ing the  ancient  and  modern  Romans, 
a process  indicated  by  the  ‘ancient 
Roman  maidens  exchanging  their  orna- 
ments with  those  of  the  middle  ages.’ 
All  this  kind  of  thing  in  very  crude  and 
'betrays'  anything  but  ‘the  genuine  dra- 
matist.’ Genuine  dramatists  see  life 
through  other  eyes  than  these;  they 
indeed  reach  the  spectator  through  a 
visual  representation,  but  they  do  not 
confuse  the  essentially  dramatic  with 
what  is  ‘effective’  in  the  merely  theatri- 
cal sense." 

Mr.  Newman  adds  a footnote:  "Wag- 
ner suffered  all  his  life  from  delusions 
as  to  the  didactic  value  of  some  of  his 
theatrical  exhibitions.  • * * Allegori- 
cal painting  Is  bad  enough,  but  an  alle- 
gorical theatre  is  a tiresome  abortion. 
It  was  the  same  half-baked  draiwatic 
sense  that  made  him  fancy  Siegfried 
and  Wotan  and  Brynhilde  and  the  rest 
of  them  ‘represented’  this,  that  or  the 
other  moral  (quality.  Dramatic  and  Ac- 
tive characters  should  'represent'  simply 
human  beings.  The  claim  of  King  Lear 
and  Mme.  Bovary  and  Don  Quixote  and 
Figaro  to  be  considered  artistically  alive 
Is  not  that  they  represent  any  social 
force  or  political  movement,  but  are 
clearly  seen  and  veraciously  conceived 
specimens  of  the  humanity  we  know, 
drawn  in  the  round  and  to  the  life.’ 
The  music  of  "Rienzl”  has  moments  of 
exaltation,  but  its  chief  Interest  Is 
historical,  and  there  Is  the  rhythmic 
monotony  In  the  declamation  that  dis- 
figures “Tannhaeuser”  and  “Lohen- 
grin.” 


Wagner’s  Early  Operas. 

Mr.  Newman  discusses  the  operas 
In  order.  "Rienzl"  shows  the  slow-  , 
ness  of  Wagner's  mental  growth, 
and  there  Is  little  In  It  of  the  Wagner  i 
whom  we  now  know.  There  Is  very  1 
little  of  enduring  worth  either  in  the 
music  or  the  drama.  Of  course  the 
believers  In  W'aibter's  plenary  insplra-  | 
tion  will  not  agree  to  this.  I he  libretto 
of  “Rienzl”  Is  theatric,  not  dramatic. 
"It  takes  the  populace  much  let's  time  : 
to  km  the  nbbles  and  settle  the  fate 
'of  Rome  than  it  does  to  come  down  to 
the  footlights  and  eing  about  it. 
notice,  too.  the  first  signs  of  that  crude 
theatrlcallsm  that  mars  some  of  W ag 
ri^r’s  later  works.  W e cannot  discuss  j 
here  his  theory  as  to  the  Importance  °f 
appealing  to  the  eye  m drama  a • i veil 
as  to  the  ear.  To  a certain  extent  he 
is  right,  but  his  own  taste  in  these 
matters  was  sometimes  rather  puerile, 
and  he  took  very  seriously  a number 
, of  stago  presentations  that  only 
; the  unduped  mind— the  pantomime  diag- 
i teioo-friaa  • for  example.  H 


Egoistic  Promptings. 

Wagner  was  constantly  hard  up,  and 
he  was  disgusted  by  the  failure  of  the 
public  to  understand  his  serious  inten- 
tions. A sensualist  by  nature,  his  ner- 
vous system  knew  the  Inevitable  recoil. 
He  was  a prodigious  egoist,  who  imag- 
ined his  own  cause  to  be  that  of  the 
human  race.  He  confounded  his  own 
psvchology  for  that  of  the  world  at 
large  In  “Tannhaeuser”  he  tried,  as 
he  says,  to  escape  from  the  world  of 
mad  sensuousness  to  the  "unknown 
land  of  pure  and  chaste  virginity,  a || 
land  for  which,  Mr.  Newman  is  sure,  » 
he  had  no  great  liking  in  his  more  exu- 
berant moments.  “It  was  just  the  recoil 
from  the  boudoir  to  the  monastery  that 
20.000  men  in  the  street  take  at  frequent 
intervals  in  their  lives."  He  felt  the 
need  of  more  sympathy  and  love,  and 
■ •r  was  the  result.  He  found 


Lohengrin  RS. 

society  around  him  rotten,  because  it 
did  not  appreciate  his  operas,  and  so  i 
he  imagined  Siegfried,  the  type  of  the 
true  human  being.  Thus  did  he  sing  in  1 
turn  Ills  own  joys  and  sorrows,  and  l 
make  aesthetic  generalizations  from  his 
own  particular  artistic  nature.  The  real 
Wagner  begins  to  be  seen  in  the  F ly- 
ing Dutchman."  The  defects  of  this 
opera  are  easily  seen.  If  the  Dutchman, 


fondness  for  setting  visibly  before  the 
spectator  all  the  details  of  a scene.  Onei 
yawns  or  smiles  at  the  portentous  sol- 
emnity of  the  Landgrave  and  some  or 
the  minstrels;  the  pages  tramping  with 
the  cup  that  contains  the  names  of  the 
rival  singers;  "the  stage  tomfoolery  of 
the  plucking  of  the  harp  as  accompani- 
ment to  the  song.”  Then  there  are  the 
tawdry  tableaux  in  the  Venusber^,  the 
"solemn  nonsense"  of  the  cloud-picture 
of  the  Pvapo  of  Europa.  "The  expl-ana-  | 
tion  is  probably  as  I have  suggested—  ; 
that  Wagner's  own  imagination  was  , 
relatively  feeble  and  uncertain  when 
not  backed  up  by  the  visible  represen- 
tation of  things.”  , 

It  is  in  "Lohengrin  that  the  real 
Wagner  comes  into  view— "the  musi- 
cal Titan,  the  magician  who  can  do 
what  he  pleases  with  us.  i the  great 
builder  of  tone-palaces,  the  like  or 
wTiich  the  world  had  never  yet  seen. 

On  the  poetical  side  it  compares  well 
with  the  average  opera,  but  badly  with 
the  real  drama.  Frederick  and  Ortrud 
smell  of  the  footlights.  The  swan  and 
dove  were  taken  by  Wagner  too  serious- 
ly The  final  transformation  is  down- 
right triviality.  The  empty  metaphy- 
sics and  their  sociology  are  merely  the  | 
stage  expression  of  what  a very  bad 
time  Richard  Wagner  had  in  Dresden 
and  how  very  much  he  would  have 
liked  people  to  understand  him  better 

and  love  him  more.  * * The  best 
tribute  to  the  magic  of  Wagner  s works 
is  that  they  have  survived  the  com- 
mentaries on  them  of  Wagner  and  his 

f*TheS  "Ring”  was  also  born  out  of 
Wagner's  personal  need  and  longing. 
After  his  flight  from  Dresden  he  was  In 
wretched  health.  There  was  a huge 
whirr  of  intellectual  machinery  In  h s 
head  but  nothing  came  of  it.  in  ms 
study  of  himself  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  not  free,  so  ic  cre- 
nted  Siegfried.  He  was  unhappy  with 
his  wife  Minna;  therefore  he  .worked 
out  a theory  of  the  need  for  change 
and  renewal"  and  turned  the  lawful 
wife  Fricka  Into  a bore  and  a Mrs. 
Grundy  "The  wise  man  will  read  all 
that  Wagner  and  the  commentators 
have  said  about  the  moral  intentions  of 
the  poem  and  then  quietly  forget  most 
of  it  Wagner  meant  the  Ring  to 
teach  manv  lessons,  and  for  those  who 
like  this  kind  of  thing  this  will  be  just 
the  kind  of  thing  they  wifi  like.  But  it 
really  gives  us  no  particular  pleasure 
to  M that  Siegfried  Is  'the  human 
being  in  the  most  natural  and  With- -st 
fulness  of  his  physical  life.  etc. 
nno  eots  verv  veai.v  of  all  tni>  1 eu 
tenic  moonshine,  particularly  of  the  per- 
petual sont'.mer.tallsinz  about  r<-(^mP- 
tlon  through  love.  Had  M agnor  left  no 
letrers  and  no  prose  works  we  should 
have  bent  snared  many  acres  of  pseudo- 
philosophy  from  his  worshippers— for  It 
all  comes  from  the  prose,  not  from  the 
operas  themselves.  If  the  Ring  con-. 


Rin„  and  the  Book’  we  have  the  coi 

Sfbelmtg°Wweni hav°e  to^compiefc  °Wa 
?er-  and®  the  complete  Wagner,  so  see 
Fs  something  at  ‘which  the  world  st 
remains  astounded. 
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Other  Influence*. 

Tiie  Wesendonk  correspondence,  pi 
lished  lately,  throws  light  on  1 
genesis  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde.  W 
ner’s  stage  tragedy  was  always 
particular  and  personal  tragedy,  r 
or  imaginary,  of  the  moment.  It  1 
I hPon  said  that  “Tristan”  was  concer 
l 1 1 n do r the  influence  of  Schopenliai 
bSt  WagneFs  diary  while  he  was  w 
■ F,  ; the  music  drama  shows  t 
Mathllde  wffs  the tlFp^on^duet^'T 
%7lA  oC  lovi  an  orle. 

death."  He  does  full  . 

magnificence  of  the  work,  but 
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is  quite  certain  that  here  of, 
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had  been  fitted  ^ ^ oomposer  c„ 


manage  ° ThlsF  todeed,  iV  the  one 

manage,  x • work  of  W 

FFimc  ♦ * * but  it  is.  perhap^. 


regarded  as  while  the 

tense  and  so  continuous^' w«  ai! 

mal  handling  oreviously  tho 

ahl".  than  people 'had P ev.o 


to  lie  possible,  In  Off/'  gatp 
Ah  “Tristan  acted  the  convalest 
frwFidshiP  Of  King  Ludwig 


^ndSFhc  Vf^P^ood' to  write 

composed  beauty^  o^flBeection  upon 
deep  and  tencie  ‘Tristan*  in  ( 
The.  antithesis  of  ^|l^hat  woi 

oi'  tbFruPl?9>l‘A whither  nooneria 

^:;:Won;  commanding  exce.lenc 
smell™?  the  good  brown  eartha* 
life,  untainted  W any  mer 
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physic.  ITieseveiy  precious  | 

vomen  are  bstraettons  tl 

ban  the  personified  "lseWher( 

himself  so  fpnd  of  eisewn 


shows  himself  so  ioijuu.w-—  ■ , 

want  no 

aides  on  1 r IS  tan  atm  lnt0  th 
vice,  o*?*  no  ecSnomto  or  sociologies  j 
° A' Chapter  on  the  mlscedkaneous, 
whtch°The  Herald  h^  already^ 
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of  beauty  of  phran*  ■ ‘n«hai .su  l 
inspiration  and  shee  i3  no  or 


inspiration  anu  =*»■ '-TV  ja  n0  or 
deur  of  conception,  there  »s  " t 
will  compare  with  him  h,m  j 
Other  rnen  may  surpa.  the 

1 ^uinMe  Pof^  thaPt  soften 
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* the  frequent  Inability  to  hrim0c 

and  orchestral  parto  into  a homo, 
substance  He  saw  ms  v n 
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on  hi  ''Siegfried,'  for  example.  In  j 
•Rlenzi'  we  have  feeble  appeals  to  a | 
primitive  theatrical  sense  in  the  5ladi^'  , 
torlal  combats  and  game  A and  in  tne 
raw  symbolism  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace 


Senta  and  the  sailors  are  alive,  Daland 
and  Erik  are  the  merest  stage  puppets. 
But  why  this  pother  about  Senta  as 
“the  woman  of  the  future"?  "If  she  is, 
it  makes  the  art  of  the  thing  no  better, 
and  if  she  is  not.  that  makes  it  no 


talned  nothing  more  thus  phil- 

osophizing, it  would  not  have  d'e“  a 
day  But  it  lias  something  more  ana 
better  than  that.  It  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  biggest  thing  ever  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  a musician.  * » s 

too  big  to  be  perfect;  tut  in  >ts  lne', 
able  imperfection  It  is  greater  than  the 
bulk  of  smaller  and  more  formally  per- 
fect things.  • * * Just  as  in  The 


with  such  obvious  labob  i«  >{  P 

upon  the  orchestral  part.Jt  IS J 
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U?atn  tS\\riFC  a defect  inseparab 

1 OPirihouldebCe0naCdd^dthat  Mr  I 

I tolls  clearly  the  story  of 

the  operas  and  adds  helpful.  , 
tracting.  themes  in  notation. 

1 a chapter  on  “Bibliography.  » 
Mr.  Newman  c h ar ac t e r 1 z e 9 M r 
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inrT\Ti'gner  tn  any  language-  J-fl®rc 
(•  rogr*  t table  omission  in  this  tun'i- 
ihv ; Mr  Newman  Is  evidently  un- 
ilnted  with  the  excellent  and  con- 
jisly  sane  and  accurate  life  of 
ner  by  Mr.  W J.  Henderson. 

In  Striking  Contrast. 

1 j little  volumes  published  in  this 
ry  by  a.  Schirmer  of  New  York- 
Ring  of  the  Nlbelung”  and  “Par- 
■ by  Mrs.  Alice  Leighton  Cleather 
fj\Ir.  Basil  Crump— are  In  striking 
ast.  Boston  has  seen  these  inter- 
rs  face  to  face,  tor  u Was  on  March 
J9S.  that  the  two  members  of  the  . 
on  Wagner  Society  gave  a curious 
to  some  persons,  a thrilling  Was- 
n entertainment  In  Steinert  Hall. 
Cleather  and  Mr.  Crump  were  then 
nembers  of  the  "Universal  Brother- 
” whose  object  was  "to  study  an- 
and  modem  religion,  science,  phil- 
ly  and  art;  to  Investigate  the  laws 
ature  and  the  divine  powers  in 
■ ’—a  most  praiseworthy  undertaking 
ft  h requires,  however,  much  time  and 


it  health.  We  remember  Mrs. 

her.  who  was  dressed  like  a be- 
aesthete,  and  spoke  with  the  air 

I martyr  nearing  the  stake.  She 
0|  manv  things,  and  she  told  a sad 
ir  of  an  Ill-bred  tenor  who,  at  din- 
txirtles  In  London,  sang  into  his 
Culer  until  the  glass  was  shivered  to 
I,  g—just  the  man  for  a heroic  Wag- 
sr  n part.  She  told  this  story  In  illus- 
b on  of  Wagner’s  theory  that  music 
n move  objects.  Mr.  Crump  had  his 
Ir  and  he  talked  pleasantly  about 
It  ’thread-soul"  of  the  music-dramas, 
ir Roslcrucian  mysteries,  the  law  of 
Inensation,  and  the  evolution  of  the 
>i  There  were  stereoptlcon  views, 

a piano  and  a cabinet  organ  were 
Rilled  emotionally  behind  a screen. 
Fiese  pretty  little  volumes  were  wrlt- 
li  )y  these  persons.  A column  or  two 
oil  easily  be  filled  with  their  surpris- 
tg.tatements.  Thus  "Wagner  had  lived 

II  ils  dramas  In  his  own  heart  and 
il  1 and  such  was  his  power  of  crea- 
lo  that  in  the  drama  of  ’Parsifal’  he 
a been  able  to  convey  to  us.  in  an 
uimparably  moving  and  convincing 
> ner  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  the 
nest  ’ morality.”  Only,  then,  by  dis- 
ming  the  Wesendonk  household  and 
ry  nnexing  to  himself  the  wife  of  von 
ji  low  could  he  truly  understand  the 
Ksure  of  Parsifalian  purity. 


Miscellaneous. 

r.  Gustav  Kobbe’s  "Wagner’s  Music- 
5 mas  Analyzed,”  with  the  leading 
ives,  published  by  G.  Schirmer  of 
s|v-  York,  is  a carefully  prepared  and 
|r  v instructive  work  by  a well 
Ci  ipped  writer.  Mr.  Kobbe  is  not  blind 
Id  Wagner’s  errors  as  a dramatist. 
I’lotan,  except  in  the  noble  scene  with 
fc  nhilde  in  the  finale  of  "The  Val-1; 
fcJle.’  is  a boro.  He  is  Wagner's  one 
f:x„.c_and  Wagner's  failure  was  on  as 
fc.pssal  a scale  as  his  successes  were.  | 
|V|tan  is  the  chief  of  the  gods,  a race 
jnjked  out  by  tate  tor  annihilation. 
pUking  in  the  shadow  of  impending 
jctuction,  he  would,  one  might  sup- 
lok  bear  himself  with  a certain  tragic 
fli  lity.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  is 
jo  itantly  bemoaning  his  fate,  and 
pe ae  strikes  one  as  contemptible  ratner 
jha  as  tragic.  Moreover,  even  if  his 
jiuurts  of  grief  were  tragic,  instead 
bf’idiculous  and  wearisome,  we  could 
tidily  clothe  with  god-like  dignity  a 
rbracter  who  pursues  the  female  sex— 
tlilne,  semi-divine  and  purely  human- 
ay  i the  persistency  of  a mythological 
til  in  on  and  has  reared  a numerous 
fa  ily,  each  member  of  which  would 
bnably  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
Jditifying  his  or  her  mother."  The 
Irume  is  one  of  real  value. 

* Die  Meistersinger,"  with  introduc- 
ti< , notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Prof.  W. 

Bigelow  of  Amherst  College,  pub- 
lised  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
Is  . text  book  for  schools  or  colleges. 

gner's  play  is  treated  as  any  com- 
ic! by  Terence  or  Aristophanes,  or 
Irteay  by  Sophocles.  The  editor  be- 
lle bs  that,  notwithstanding  the  incom- 
1)1  mess  which  must  necessarily  attend 
Il  studv  of  a drama,  by  Wagner 
tl  jugh  the  text  alone,  there  is  time 
I)  place  in  the  American  college  cnrric- 
Blm  for  the  study  of  such  forceful  and 
l: ’h-malting  works.  "The  Mastersing- 

• |*i  ’ is  distinctively  German,  and  like 
K.  sing,  Goethe  ana  Schiller,  Wagner 
■pitted  a language  for  his  own  purpose, 
r T : play  defines  the  contrast  between 
jtl  idealism/  and  the  materialism  that 
jc-'  racterize  the  German  race.  There 
Is  in  introductory  chapter  concerning 
jtl  Masterstngers  as  a body  known  to 
pi  ory.  ’i  he  stage  directions  arc  print- 
jeiin  English;  the  explanatory  notes  of 
b rammatical  nature  are  put  at  the  bot- 
jt'  i of  the  pages,  and  the  vocabulary 
h\!  be  of  use  to  those  whose  college 
jtl 's  are  behind  them.  Is  Prof.  Bigc- 
II'  's  edition  used  as  a text  book  at 
kAiherst?  If  so.  Mr.  Conried  should 
a t the  hill  town  with  his  company. 

I (r.  George  Turner  Phelps’  “Parsi- 
ft!  an  English  Text  for  the  Score,  To- 
g|her  with  the  German  Poem,”  pub- 
liled  by  Richard  G.  Badger  of  Boston, 
sbws  the  devotion  of  this  Wagnerian 
ejh.usiast  to  "the  supreme  Dramatic 
I agination  of  the  19th  Century.”  Mr. 
T^lps  has  attempted  to  make  a trans- 
ition which  can  be  sung  "without 
tinge  of  Wagner’s  notation  and  witli- 
: o;  violation  of  the  emotion  demanded 
a any  stage  of  dialogue  and  ‘busi- 
ms.’  ” The  text  is  presented  "no;  as 
r'fect.  but  as  practicable.”  The  book 
i.a  singular  example  of  the  most  pains- 
'king  labor.  See.  for  instance,  the 
• tlnslation  on  pages  45-54  of  the  Flower 
,a  Dpdens'  cliorus. 

PERSONAL. 

Ir.  Cornelius  Ruebner,  who  will  be 
! pianist  at  the  Symphony  concert 
t s week,  was  bom  Oct.  26,  1853,  in 
(jpenhagen.  His  father,  a German  by 
th,  was  a music  conductor,  arid  he 
lid  a government  position.  Mr.  Rueb- 
r studied  with  Gade  and  Relnecke.  He 
ed  at  first  at  Baden-Baden,  but  in  1893 
went  to  CnrVsnihc.  to  conduct  the 


*1 


Philharmonic  Society.  In  1904  he  was 

Invited  to  take  the  position  at  Columbia 
University,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Edward  MacDoavell.  Mr. 
Ruebner  has  composed  a symphonlo 
poem,  ’’Festival  Overture,’’  a piano  trio, 
songs,  piano  pieces  and  a fairy  ballet 
in  three  acts,  "Prlnz  Ador,”  which  was 
produced  at  Carlsruhe  in  1903. 

Mr.  Paolo  Galileo,  who  will  make  Ills 
first  appearance  here  in  a piano  recital 
this  week,  was  born  at  Trieste  May  13, 
1808,  and  played  in  public  when  he  was 
15  years  old.  After  three  years  of  addi- 
tional study  with  Epstein  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  he  took  the  highest 
honors.  He  gave  concerts  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Russia  and  Germany.  His  homo  is 
New  York,  where  he  has  lived  since  1893. 

The  picture  of  the  apparition  of  Venus 
in  the  second  scene  of  Saint-Saens’ 
latest  opera.  "Helene,"  is  from  a sketch 
by  Rene  Lelong. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  29,  said 
of  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno;  “This  pianist 
has  an  extremely  virile  temperament  in 
all  her  interpretations  of  great  works; 
this  is  to  say  not  so  much  that  her  pur- 
pose is  virile,  but  rather  that  her 
strength  of  wrist  and  her  manner  of 
pluving  seem,  every  now  and  then,  to 
contradict  a gentler  element  which 
makes  her  artistic  interpretation,  when 
It  happens  to  be  at  its  best,  quite  noble, 
but  which  at  other  times  seems  a little 
overstrained.  For  example,  her  inter- 
pretation of  Chopin,  in  his  sonata  in  B 
minor,  was,  perhaps,  rather  overdone; 
for  it  is  curious  to  find  how  many 
women  pianists  exceed  the  masculine 
sentiment  of  Chopin,  even  as  that  won- 
derful composer  misinterpreted  the  sen- 
timent of  masculinity  In  his  own  achieve- 
ments. It  naturally  follows  that,  in 
dealing  with  Schumann,  Mme.  Carreno 
was  scarcely  so  interesting,  if  only  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  she  knows  not  the 
very  curious  and  up-to-date  treatment 
of  Schumann  for  which  his  work  abso- 
lutely clamors.  When  we  say  up  to  date 
we  mean  the  ideal  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. Schumann  wrote  ahead  of  his 
time  so  much  that  Wagner  himself  is 
more  likely  to  lose  his  modernity  than 
is  Schumann.  Mme.  Carreno's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Beethoven  sonata,  which 
is  famously  known  by  the  title  of  ‘Ap- 
passionato’ was  one  of  the  least  en- 
grossing things  of  her  concert.  With 
all  her  feeling  for  that  which  is  strong, 
significant  and  determined  in  music,  it 
seems  to  us  that  her  instinct  rather 
mars  her  musical  thought.  She  at- 
tempts Beethoven  from  the  man’s  point 
of  view,  and  is  compelled,  it  would  al- 
most seem,  to  give  up  that  point  of 
view  because  Beethoven  was  so  intensely 
strenuous  in  the  stern  and  austere  line 
of  art  which  he  marked  out  for  himself 
that  he  practically  allows  no  feeble  ele- 
ment to  enter  into  his  musical  aspira- 
tions. We  cannot  refrain  from  recur- 
ring to  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  one 
well  known  literary  craftsman,  in  all 
his  references  he  has  never  ceased  to 
compare  Mme.  Carreno  to  such  artists 
as  Rubinstein  and  Von  Buelow,  a mat- 
ter which  is  supposed  to  prove  how  cu- 
rious is  the  influence  of  such  a player 
as  this,  who  never  fails  in  power, 
strength  and  what  the  Italians  used  to 
call  attacco.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that,  in  her  dealings  with  both  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin,  her  work  became 
rather  rhetorical  than  poetical,  and  that, 
in  Johnson's  fine  words,  she  was  rather 
inclined  to  be  high  in  flight  than  long 
on  the  wing.” 

A letter  from  Kansas  City  informs 
us  that  the  highest  price  asked  there 
by  Mr.  Conried  for  the  performance  of 
"Parsifal’’  by  his  opera  company  is 
$4.  

LOCAL. 

The  Olive  Mead  string  auartet  will 
give  its  only  concert  of  the  season  in 
Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday  night,  the  28th, 
at  8:15.  Mrs.  Beach,  pianist,  will  as- 
sist. 

The  violoncello  recital  by  Mr.  Anton 
Hekking,  which  was  announced  to  take 
place  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Monday  after- 
noon, March  20  has  been  postponed  to 
Monday  afternoon,  March  27. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  the  city 
of  Boston  in  Franklin  school,  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  orchestral  pieces,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Kanrich,  will  be  by 
Wallace,  Tollan.  Herbert.  Locoq,  Han- 
del, Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Sheridan  Kilby, 
baritone,  will  sing  an  air  from  "11  Trav- 

atore”  and  Molloys  "Postillion.”  Mr. 
Frank  Eaton  will  nlay  a flute  solo  by 
Demersseman. 

The  13th  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
Chickering  Hall,  March  26.  will  be  given 
by  Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert,  baritone. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Lang,  con- 
ductor. will  give  in  Symphony  Hull  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  4,  a concert  of 
unusual  interest.  Gustave  Charpentier’s 
“Vie  du  Poete”  will  then  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  The  cho- 
rus will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Isabelle 
Bouton,  Mr.  Edward  Barrow  and  a full 
orchestra.  This  work  will  be  sung  in 
French.  Debussy’s  “Blessed  Damozel” 
will  also  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
here  with  an  orchestra.  The  solo  sing- 
ers in  this  work,  which  will  be  sung  in 
English,  will  be  Miss  Bouton  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child.  The  Wage  Earn- 
ers’ concert  will  be  on  Monday  evening, 
Anri!  3. 

Single  tickets  may  be  obtained  for  the 
concert  of  the  Choral  Art  Society  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Friday  evening  at  the 
box  office  of  Symphony  Hall,  at  Her- 
rick’s, and  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Saunders.  95  Milk  street.  The  pro- 
gramme Is  one  of  varied,  interest,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  madrigals  by  famous 
ancient  writers,  a motet  for  double 
chorus  by  Bach  d’lndy’s  "Sur  la  Mer" 
(composed  in  1888)  and  part  songs  by 
Gretehaninoff,  Cesar  Cui  and  Serge  Ta- 
neieff.  Alexander  Gretehaninoff  is  an 
unfamiliar  name  here.  Born  in  1864.  he 
studied  at  the  conservatories  of  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  composi- 
tion, and  the  list  of  his  works  includes 
an  opera,  “Dobrvnia  Nikititsch"  (Mos- 
cow, 1.903).  a symphony  and  other  or- 
chestral pieces,  two  string  quartets, 
songs,  church  music  and  piano  pieces. 


MR.  PADEREWSKI.  -7****1 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis  takes  pleasure  In 
announcing  that  Mr.  Ignace  Jan  Pad- 
erewski will  give  a piano  recital  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  1,  at  2:30  o'clock.  This  is  ,Vlr. 
Paderewski’s  sixth  American  tour.  Mr. 
Paderewski  sailed  from  Marseilles  on 
May  last  for  Australia.  He  had  it  in 
his  mind  to  go  to  the  Antipodes  by  way 
of  Siberia  and  Japan,  but  the  outbre  ik 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  put  an  end 
to  that  idea,  and  lie  went  directly  to 
Australia,  where  he  gave  concerts  for 
six  months.  It  was  his  first  visit.  He 
was  delighted  with  the  country  and  the 
people  and  will  go  to  them  again  in  the 
next  few  years.'  He  had  intended  to 
come  to  America  in  J90G,  but  he  decided 
in  October  to  return  to  Europe  by  way 
of  this  country,  and  Mr.  Ellis  arranged 
a tour  for  him.  Mr.  Paderswskt  landed 
in  Sap  Francisco  on  Dec.  12.  A series 
of  recitals  in  that  city  and  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  coast,  and  then  he 
started  East  by  way  of  the  gulf  states, 
playing  In  many  southern  cities  he  had 
never  before  visited. 

Since  then  he  has  given  recitals  In 
the  middle  West  and  in  the  East.  In 
Chicago,  on  the  11th,  he  gave  a concert 
in  the  new  Orchestra  Hall.  Not  only 
was  every  seat  taken,  in  addition  to  200 
seats  placed  on  the  stage— all  the  police 
would  allow— but  over  700  people  were 
turned  away.  Carnegie  Hall  is  practi- 
cally sold  out  now  for  his  recital  in 
New  York  on  the  25th,  and  this  is  the 
story  which  is  found  in  nearly  every 
city'and  town  in  which  he  has  played. 

The  sale  of  tickets  will  open  at  Sym- 
phony  Hall  on  Friday,  March  24,  at  D 

APPROPRIATE  DRESS. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

BOSTON,  March  13,  1905. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

My  friend  and  I had  a bit  of  an  argument 
yesterday  as  to  the  proper  way  to  dress  for  a 
performance  of  "Parsifal."  He,  a pronounced 
optimist,  hopefully  opined  that  an  evening  coat 
was  the  thing,  looking  forward  triumphantly  to 
the  hour  of  its  close.  I,  of  the  opposite  tempera- 
ment. maintained  that  a garment  more  tn  har- 
mony with  the  opening  hour  of  this  prolonged 
musical  ordeal— say.  a frock  coat— would  be 
more  seemly,  and  that  the  undue  duration  of 
the  event  thus  appropriately  entered  upon  was 
no  affair  of  mine.  I am  fixed  In  the  opinion 
that  the  sun  should  never  shine  upon  a dress 
coat,  save  when  it  is  distended  by  the  person 
of  a waiter,  and  my  friend  is  no  less  assured 
that  the  garment  that  can  adorn  a wedding 
and  lend  dignity  to  a funeral  is  ill  seen  at 
more  belated  ceremornies,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances. 

We  therefore  jointly  pray  of  your  omniscience 
the  last  conclusive  word  on  this  subject. 

C.  E.  FRANCISCO. 

T.  C.  EUGENIO. 

This  subject  has  already  been  thor- 
oughly discussed.  We  do  not  favor  any 
change  of  dress  in  the  lobby  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  for  the  pe- 
culiar atmosphere  that  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  "Parsifal”  might  there- 
by be  affected.  Inasmuch  as  several 
leading  citizens  have  told  us  that  hear- 
ing "Parsifal”  was  hard  work,  we  sug- 
gest overalls  and  a tin  dinner  pail.  The 
latter  might  be  used  to  carry  an  opera 
glass  or  for  its  foreordained  purpose. 
—Ed. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder  played  Loeffier's 
“Moreeau  Fantastique”  for  ’cello  at 
the  14th  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  or- 
chestra March  11.  The  Public  Bedgor 
said  of  him:  “This  distinguished  mu- 

sician, whose  tone  is  so  full  and  rich, 
bowed  yesterday  with  a freedom  and 
a verve  that  any  one  who  knows  his 
playing  only  through  his  suppressed 
work  with  the  Kneisel  quartet  must 
have  found  most  significant.” 

The  Ledger  said  of  the  work  itself: 
"There  will  doubtless  be  a variety  of 
opinions  expressed,  but  it  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  compositions  for  violoncello 
and  orchestra  that  we  have  heard.  After 
all,  how  few  compositions  of  real  in- 
terest there  are  for  ’cello  soloists.  This 
one  is  essentially  modern  and  entirely 
French  in  its  suggestion,  mystic,  curious 
and,  in  many  of  its  movements,  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  with  its  strange  poetic 
flights  and  Its  unusual  and  striking  in- 
tervals. Rich  and  warm  in  coloring 
and  unusually  full  in  orchestration,  its 
melodies  are  not  always  immediately 
apparent  and  its  values  are  undoubtedly 
very  uneven.  Certain  passages,  in- 
terludes, in  which  the  solo  instru- 
ment is  not  heard,  seem  quite  ex- 
alted, while  passages  of  some  triv- 
iality follow,  so  that  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  altogether  satisfying.  There 
is  a.  certain  current  of  orientalism  run- 
ning through  the  work  that  is  an  added 
charm  and.  most  important  of  all.  it 
affords  the  soloist  almost  limitless  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  virtuosity, 
as  the' ’cello  part  is  one  of  the  most 
exacting.” 

Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie’s  new  work  for 
the  Palace.  London,  is  in  the  nature  of 
what,  in  the  old  days,  was  called  an 
"Interlude.”  This  form  of  entertain- 
ment became  quite  the  fashion  at  the 
public  gardens  “over  the  water,”  and 
occasionally  a thin  little  volume  of  in- 
terludes, once  popular  at  Bermondsey 
Spa.  may  be  found  lying  forlorn  upon 
book-barrows.  Of  course,  there  are  re- 
spects in  which  Sir  Alexander’s  work 
differs  from  the  transpontine  model,  but. 
like  the  old  pieces,  it  is  brief,  occupying 
30  minutes  only.  The  title,  which  inay 
be  changed,  is  "The  Knights  of  the 
Road,"  the  chosen  period  being  1740, 
when  the  chivalry  of  Dick  Turpin  and 
Jack  Straw  was  at  its  height.  Dialogue, 
as  well  ns  music,  enters  into  the  struct- 
ure of  the  piece.  Of  music  there  are 
six  numbers— three  songs,  and  as  many 

ensembles— and  a new  scene  has  been 

Sainted.  The  libretto  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
[enry  Lytton.— London  Telegraph. 
Debussy  is  making  his  way  even  in 
London.  Mme.  Blanche  Marenesi  sang 
three  of  his  songs  there  Feb.  13.  Two  of 
them  were  "Chevaux  de  Bois”  and 
’’MqnrinUno"  and  the  latter  was  im- 


peratively ri  demanded. 

Salrit-Snen-  new  "Caprice  Andalous’’ 
for  violin  and  orchestra  was  played  In 
London  on  Feb.  16  hv  Johannes  Wolff,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  Referee  was 
disappointed:  "A  few  linos  at  the  head 
of  the  score,  comparing  Cadiz  to  the  pis- 
til of  a flower,  gives  rise  to  expectations 
]j  of  melodic  beauty  width  tire  not  real- 
ized by  the  music:  but  the  themes,  being 
based  on  Spanish  songs,  possess  char- 
acter and  suggest  the  stamping  of  heels, 
and  waving  of  arms,  and  dark  flashing 
eyes.  Moreover,  the  melodies  are  deftly 
treated  anrl  daintily  orchestrated,  ar.d 
the  solo  violin  enjoys  itself  immensely, 
particularly  at  the  close,  in  which  It 
executes  a delirium  of  counterpoint.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  Mr. 
York  Bowen’s  “Concert  piece"  for  piano, 
clarinet,  horn  and  string  quartet  per- 
I1  formed  in  London  early  this  month: 
“Mr.  Bowen  is  thoroughly  appreciative 
of  the  character  of  each  instrument  for 
which  ho  writes;  the  result  is  that  one 
feels  in  such  a work  as  this  the  senti- 
ment of  unity  among  vastly  different 
kinds  of  instruments.  This  surely  is  one 
of  the  Ideals  of  writers  who  devote 
themselves  to  chamber  music;  it  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  for  one  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
orchestra,  a comparatively  easy  matter 
to  evolve  works  which  may  bo  written 
airqlossly  around  certain  instruments; 
but  that  interior  knowledge  of  the  exact 
value  of  the  sound  given  out  by  any 
particular  instrument  is  a very  rare 
gift,  and  Mr.  York  Bowen  assuredly 
possesses  it.  The  final  movement  of  this 
particular  work  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
noble." 

"TAILLEFER”  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  Strauss’  "Taillefer”  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  America  by 
the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  on 
March  14.  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  con- 
du  ted.  The  Times  said  of  the  work: 

“Strauss'  ‘Taillefer’  is  brief;  in  its 
musical  interpretation  of  Uhland's  ballad 
it  goes  straight  to  the  point,  with  much 
dependence  on  a brilliant  and  noisy  or- 
chestra for  its  effect.  Its  outlines  are 
broad  and  simple;  the  themes  on  which 
it  is  based  are  easily  g-rasped.  Their 
development  is  chiefly  symphonic.  The 
orchestra  has  much  to  do  in  presenting 
a graphic  background,  and  there  is  a 
Clashing  representation  of  the  battlo 
of  Hastings  On  the  whole  a noisy  piece, 
but  the  freshness  and  spirit  in  it  have 
their  effect." 

The  Sun  took  a different  and  a hilari- 
ous view;  "This  work  was  composed  by 
the  industrious  Mr.  Strauss  in  the  last 
months  of  1902  and  the  first  of  1903.  It 
was  produced  at  Heidelberg  in  the  latter 
part  of  1903  as  a sort  of  thank  offering 
for  a university  degree.  The  gentleman 
about  whom  Mr.  Strauss  has  wreathed 
his  latest  clouds  of  instrumentation  was 
a trouvere  who  obtained  from  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  permission  to  strike 
the  first  blow  at  the  battle  of  Senlac. 
Singing  songs  of  Roland  and  Charle- 
magne, Taillefer  rode  forward,  tossing 
his  sword  into  the  air  and  catching  it 
with  all  the  deftness  of  a jongleur,  and 
carved  his  way  through  several  doughty 
knights  before  he  fell  pierced  by  a hun- 
dred wounds.  The  opening  which  he 
made  in  the  foeman’s  line  was  the  gate 
to  victory.  The  version  used  by  Strauss, 
however,  is  that  of  Uhland,  who,  being 
a good  German  and  having  respect  unto 
the  sentimental  tendencies  of  his  people, 
gave  the  tale  a happy  ending.  Taillefer 
is  an  esquire  and  he  sings  all  the  day. 
William  likes  singing  and  asks  who  it  is 
that  carols  so  blithely.  Taillefer  being 
semethinig  of  a diplomat,  promptly  an- 
nounces that  he  cculd  serve  better  in  a 
higher  station,  and  so  he  is  made  a 
knight,  and  the  duke’s  sister  informs 
herself  in  the  secre  y of  her  chamber, 
that  he  is  the  finest  knight  of  them  all. 
William  goes  to  England  with  his 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Hastings  Taille- 
fer  strikes  the  first  blow,  but  lives  to 
hear  the  duke,  row  William  the  Con- 
queror, say: 

‘Come  now,  m.v  gallant  Taillefer  and  drain  a 
cup  with  me! 

Thy  song  hath  often  cheered  me,  made  pain 
aDd  sorrow  flee. 

Nathelesa  the  strain  thou’st  chanted  on  Hast- 
ingirficld  today 

Shall  never  be  forgotten,  but  fill  my  ear  al- 
way.’ 

"Doubtless  the  unsuspecting  reader 
has  visions  of  a composer  enamored  of 
the  conception  of  a singer  filling  the 
earth  and  sky  with  beautiful  melodies, 
but  the  unsuspecting  reader  knows  nor. 
Mr.  Strauss  of  Munich.  This  composer  is 
afflicted  with  largeness  of  view  and  had 
a big  festival  in  mind  when  he  began 
this  work. 

"He  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Musical  Times: 

" ‘As  at  these  large  festivals  there  are 
generally  huge  orchestras  employed,  I 
do  not  see  why  the  wind  instrument 
players  should  merely  double  their, 
parts.  Therefore  I intend  to  write  inde-  \ 
pendent  parts  for  them  all,  and  I Inyo 
ordered  from  Paris  some  special  manju- 
script  paper  of  40  staves.’ 

"It  was  the  battle  that  dwelt  In  the 
mind  of  the  composer  of  the  Helde:n- 
leben.  He  felt  that  in  his  former  wofrx 
he  had  made  his  battle  too  mild,  and  fill 
for  the  want  cf  independent  parts  ff or 
the  wind  and  40  staff  paper.  This  tijne 
all  was  to  be  appropriate  and  the  battle 
of  Hastings  should  be  heard  afar.  Some.-  i 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  explain  it, al- 
so the  composition  took  the  form  ft  i.ft 
choral  ballad.  The  chorus  tells  the  H 'V'-'-p 
and  solo  voices  are  employed  to  sper 
the  sne«ches  of  the  personages  in  j 
narrative.  The  first  theme  is  of  9 
song  character  and  this  reappears  n. 
the  end  of  the  composition  in  a chor 
form  with  telling  effect.  It  is  one  <y  j 
those  tricks  for  which  Strauss  is 
famous.  After  writing  for  a time  in  an 
incomprehensible  jumble  of  sound,  nop.  i 
and  confusion,  he  suddenly  puts  fort  o 
n straigfht  tune,  whereat  the  populace 
I marvels  greatly  and  exclaims:  "What  a 
grand  climax.'  ‘Taillefer'  to  be  brief,  is 
an  orchestral  piece  with  explanatory 
text.  The  tone  painting  is  entirely  in- 
strumental The  voice  parts,  especially 
those  for  the  soloists,  are  ineffective.  Tn, 
one  or  two  spots  in  the  choral  number 
thev  are  good.  The  instrumentation  r 
huge  and  intricate.  Trombones  labor 
stertorous  gasbings,  and  piccolos  shr’ 


, Arlldly.  Brils  are  hammered  In  a'  w ,yJ 
/which  suggests  that  William’s  forces 
stooped  in  the  heat  of  battle  to  shoe 
their  horses.  Violins  tndulgh  In  whirring 
. figures.  suggestive  of  whizzing  arrows, 
j ) Drums  bang  and  thump  incessantly.  Th& 
B battle  is  the  real  Strauss  article.  While 
If  it  was  going  on  the  veterans  of  the 
Oratorio  chorus  stared  in  shocked 
I amazement  at  the  Indecent  antics  of  the 
orchestra  If  any  one  can  find  anything 
1 uplifting  or  inspiring,  or  even  super- 
ficially beautiful,  in  this  composition,  he. 
Is  a discoverer  of  much  skill.” 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SUNDAY— CbigUerlng  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.,  12th 
Suuday  Chamber  conceit.  The  Kneisel  quar- 
tet will  j*la%  Ba<*h’s  quurtet  In  G minor;  the 
Koinanze  t rora  Grieg’s  quartet  in  G minor; 
two  movenieuts  from  Debussy’s  quartet  in  »» 
minor,  and  Beet). oven’s  quartet  in  B flat 
major,  op.  18,  No.  C. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M.,  fourth  and 
last  of  Miss  Terry’s  series  of  <*haml*er  con- 
certs. Miss  Lena  Little,  contralto,  will  sing 
Gluck’s  “Vienl  Che  Pol  Sereno.”  Scarlatti  s 
“Violetta.”  Loeffler’s  “Timbres  oublies. 
RoparU’s  “Berceuse,”  Faure’s  “Boses  u 
Ispahan,”  Hue’s  “Par  la  Fenetre”  and  Pes- 
sard’s  “Bon  Jour,  Snzon."  Miss  Fletcher, 
violinist,  will  play  Bach’s  suite  in  K minor 
and  Wieniawskl’s  polonaise  in  A major,  and 
with  Mr.  Louis  Bachuer.  the  first  movement' 
of  Lnzzuri’s  sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  Mr. 
Bachuer  will  play  pieces  by  Brahms,  Chopin. 
Debussy  and  Lcscbetitzki. 

WEDNESDAY— Tbe  Tiillerles.  11  A.  M . Mr; 
Wilhelm  Heinrich’s  first  “Lenten  Season 
recital.  . . 

Berkeley  Temple.  S P.  M..  organ  recital  by 
, Miss  Laura  Henry-  Bach’s  toccata  in  C 
r major,  Schumann's  canon  in  B minor.  Illinois 
“Nuptial  Benediction  ’ and  “Fiat  Lux.  and 
Guilmont’s  “Lamentation”  and  sonata  in  D 
minor.  No.  1. 


THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M..  first  re- 
cital In  Boston  by  Mr.  l’aolo  Galilee,  pianist. 
Beethoven's  sonata  In  B major,  op. 

“Papulous”:  “Alceste  music, 

Glnck-Salnt-Saens:  fantasia,  etude,  scherzo 

by  Chopin,  and  pieces  by  Field.  Baff.  Schu- 
bert-Lls/.t  and  Paganlnl-Liszt. 


FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M-.  l^th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 

« . i • : .1...  I . . . . t . . H 


FEIT'ATE  LIVES. 

A hook  entitled  "The  Private  Lives  I 
of  William  11.  and  Ilis  Consort”  has 
been  confiscated  by  order  of  the  civ! 
court  at  Berlin.  The  book  is  described 
ns  scandalous  and  dirty  and  dull.  11  it 
is  dull,  no  one  should  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  court.  Confiscation 
will  not  put  an  end  to  the  sale;  the 
book  will  still  he  sold  under  the  cloak, 
for  the  title  will  allure  all  garbage 
sniffers,  who  look  on  ‘‘private”  and  ‘‘in- 
decent" ns  synonyms.  The  volume  will 
stand  on  a shelf  in  the  “Inferno”  of  a 
public  library  to  be  consulted  years 
hence  by  some  painstaking,  grubbing 
historian,  biographer,  sociologist. 

The  incident  in  Berlin  suggests  two 
thoughts:  The  difficulty  of  destroying  a 
printed  book  of  scandal  and  the  inevit-* 
able  misrepresentation  of  rulers’  lives 
by  the  survival  of  such  biographies 
and  memoirs. 

Take,  for  example,  Hadrian  Bever- 
land’s  “Peecatum  Originals.”  The 
author  was  imprisoned  for  writing  it; 
the  book  was  burned;  Beverlnnd  after- 
ward made  a curious  and  remorseful 
apology  for  having  written  it,  in  which 
lie  begged  any  person  who  had  pro- 
cured a manuscript  of  his,  privately  or 
in  any  manner,  to  return  it  to  him,  so 
that  he  could  stroy  it  himself.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  vague  references  to 
this  and  other  books  by  Boverland  pub- 


partisan  pamphleteers  ''and  Shake- 
speare’s play,  which  mirrored  popular 
belief,  shaped  a tyrant  who  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  great  majority  as  the 
true  monarch.  There  is  a more  striking 
instance,  that  of  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora. Was  she  the  monster  of  iniquity 
described  in  the  “Secret  History  of 
Justinian,”  by  Procopius?  Did  Pro- 
copius write  the  outrageous  book  at- 
tributed to  him?  If  he  did  write  it. 


was  lie  not  a most  contemptible 


These  questions  are  still  discussed. 
Scholars  and  historians  may  dismiss 
the  book  as  an  infamous  romance  or 
a collection  of  indecent  anecdotes;  they 
may  clear  Procopius  of  the  reproaeh 
of  authorship,  but  the  harm  remains. 
Theodora  will  long  be  the  wanton  and 
ferocious  pantoraimist  and  Empress  in- 
vented by  Procopius  or  some  unknown 
chronicler  of  miserable  scandal  and 
imaginer  of  naughty  needs  and  pul  on 
the  stage  by  Sardou.  Of  what  avail  is 
jher  defence  by  Charles  Diehl?  And  so 
it  will  be  with  Iho  “Private  Lives”  of 
the  Raiser  and  his  wife.  There  will 
he  hundreds  to  wag  the  head,  chuckle 
and  say:  “I  thought  so  all  the  time.” 

But  Wilhelm  II.  is  more  fortunate  than 
Theodora:  his  latest  biographer  is  a 
dull  fellow;  Procopius  wrote  an  enter- 
taining  hook. 


ran  away,  climbed  a tree  and  sat  then 

till  the  tree  was  sawed  down.  A senci 
tive  soul  who  could  not  endure  tin 
sight  of  knife  play  at  dinner!  In  172( 
he  was  taken  to  England,  given  at 
allowance  of  £30  a year,  and  plaoe<  jib"11 
on  a farm  near  Berkhamstead,  when  ij 
he  died  in  1786.  At  first  he  had  m 
ideas,  wore  clothes  with  evident  un 
easiness  and  slept  on  the  floor  in  t 
corner.  Mark  his  degeneration  througl 
civilization.  When  he  was  15  years  oh 
he  still  fed  much  ou  leaves,  particular! 
of  raw  cabbage.  In  1782  he  not  on!' 
ate  flesh,  but  had  acquired  a taste  fo 
beer  and  even  lor  spirits,  especial! 
gin.  He  ate  onions  like  apples,  wa 
5 feet  3 inches  in  height,  and  he  wor 
a beard.  "Gin,”  said  Lord  Monboddc 
who  visited  him,  “is  one  of  the  mos 
powerful  means  to  persuade  him  to  d. 
anything  with  alacrity;  bold  up  a glas 
of  that  liquor  and  he  will  not  fail  b 
smile  and  raise  his  voice.”  If  he  hear: 
music  he  clapped  his  hands  and  tlirev 
liis  head  about  in  a frantic  manner  I atit 
Naturally  good-natured,  lie  would  riu  1 ; o 


I ! 


. _ _ , , fished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as 

oli e j t r n ^ ^ Mi-1*5 *0 eric k t\  oomlu"  tor.  ' Mozart's  though  they  were  impossible  to  lie 
SfoNunM  found,  but  three  of 'them  are  now  bo- 


noakTi  iu,  iiiuionru...,''-'.  ■■  picture 

"Sa.lko"  (first  time),  introluctiun  to  act  It- 
of  Richard  Strauss'  “Gontram.”  Mr  Cor- 
nelius ltuebner  will  he  the  pianist  (his  first 
appearance  in  Boston). 

Jordan  Hall,  evening,  second  concert  of  the 
Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich, 
conductor.  Madrigals  by  Arcadelt.  Palestrina 
Dowlund.  Morley  and  Pearsall:  Motet 

“Koroni,  Jesu.  Konim”  (in  double  chorus  by 
Bach);  part  songs  by  Mendelssohn  ana 
I Brahms:  “Snr  In  Mcr”  for  female  voices 

with  soprano  solo  and  piano,  by  \ « 

d*  Indy;  part  songs  by  Gretchnnlnoff  and  Cul, 
and  for  a double  chorus  by  Taneleff. 

SATURDAY—  Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  10th 
concert  of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  1 ro- 
gramine  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


fore  us.  Look  over  Gabriel  Peignot’s 
, “Critical,  Literary  and  Bibliographical  i 
! Dictionary  of  the  Principal  Books  Cou- 
| derailed  to  the  Fire,  Suppressed  or  Cen-| 
sured.”  and  you  will  see  how  futile  is 
the  attempt  to  destroy  a book,  to  kill 
its  life  forever.  The  catalogue  is.  a 
long  and  singular  one.  More  than  one 
good  book  lias  had  its  bitter  perse 
I cutors,  and  more  than  one  edition  of 
1 the  Bible  has  been  suppressed— for  a 
time.  More  than  one  of  these  books 
burnt  by  the  hangman  or  confiscated 


CONSERVATORY  CONCERT.  — .... 

Jn  Jordan  Hall  Friday  evening,  before  still  remain  to  disappoint  the  prurient 
a largo  audience,  a recital  was  given  by  who  find  the  eagerly  anticipated  read- 
students  of  the  advanced  classes  of  the,  jug  tiresome  or  impossible,  so  harm- 

Va  «•  TTncvloti/l  iT,.-ntoi.'irt''tfovtr  Miieirt  . i . i.1.  . 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  ioss  drv  0r  dull  are  the  contents. 

The  programme  Included  organ  pieces  ’ • . ... 

bv  Gullmunt  and  Fink,  played  by!  In  all  ages  persons  hate  lead  with 
ib'S-Ts.  Lu-k.  Stevens.  Lemon t;  piano'  lpli„fit  anv  slanderous  record  of  the 
pic:  . s by  Bs:eh,  Schumann  and  Liszt.  “ ‘ , 


pieces  by  Bach,  Schumann  and  Liszt,  a _ • , , . , , 

Pl  tyod  by  Miss  Boss.  Miss  Bridge  and  daily  life  of  their  rulers  or  of  rulers 
Mi  s Bly:  arias  by  Tschaikowsky  and  b f them.  They  argued  and  still 
Parker,  sung  by  Miss  Thomas  and  Mr.  u • . . , 

Seaman.  The  concert  was  greatly  en-  argue  that  when  a king  is  divinely 
joyed.  On  next  Tuesday  evening  Henry  appointed  his  court  must  know  atro- 
M.  Dunham  will  give  an  organ  recital  In  , , 

, - --  - - cious  secrets.  The  weak  and  the  nat- 

, - urally  depraved  exult  in  the  exposure 

t L J . 


Jordan  Hail. 


of  the  frailties  of  the  mighty,  and  when 
_ the  lives  of  the  latter  are  clean  and 

SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT  wholesome  yet  the  gapers  and  the  foul- 


minded  welcome  any  malicious  gossip, 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  Attracts  Larges  specific  or  vaguely  derogatory  ac- 
Audience  of  the  Series  with  a cusation,  however  preposterous  it  may 
Fiyie  Programme.  bf,.  There  are  unfortunate  readers  to- 

The  12th  in  H.  G.  'Tucker's  series  of  day  who  judge  the  court  lHT<A#l,Eng- 


The  lzi-n  in  n.  ur.  i lb  mm  » --  — ° 

Sunday  chamber  concerts  took  place  jand  for  a period  of  years  by  the  va- 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hal!  rjous  volumes  of  “Mysteries”  written 
The  Kneisel  quartet  made  its  second  ap-  , Reynoi,is.  Books  entitled  “Mys- 


Lfitowdng  pro^amme^B^ch’s 'qua^fet  in  teries  of  Victoria’s  Court”  or,  “The 
G minor,  the  romance  from  Grieg  s Secret  Life  of  Queen  \ ictoria  liave 
?ZTl  WetT0or*  been  sold  furtive, y on  the  European 

Debussy,  and  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  B continent.  Miss  Muhlbach  s ruDDisliy 
aldYerfceTort^'^Tsr'tbe0  wafs  and  scandalous  romances  of  life  at 
were  lined  with  people  standing.  German  courts  were  once  reviewed  se- 

grantme ^a^pVayed'  wdth'\VienquaruTs  riously  in  this  country  as  works  of 


gramme  was  played  with  tne  quartets  uuu. k.,,......, 

accustomed  finish.  The  performance  of  historical  interest.  Not  long  ago  a 
l the  works  by  Bach  and  Beethoven  re-  „ . „ , , — 


quireWs°mtleb5funhehr  cSfnmenL  °for' thfs  Pole  found  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
music  is  not  deeply  emotional,  nor  can  worid  for  hjs  revelations  concerning  the 
r rbig •Pj^srtranqulf.^ ilnd°iivJuct s'nt'edlta-  court  or  social  life  of  sundry  European 
I tion ’rather  than  a glow-.  To  the  general  cjt;es  Think  of  the  sensational  bi- 
itT^T  sent  I merit'  .md  ographies  of  Ludwig  II.  It  would  seem 

_ rti  o vetl  hv  ! i . >*.  . 1 t .1  1 l f a C ..  . .1  - 


ripU uislng— a piece  full  of  sentiment  ana  ograpnies  oi  uuuwig  n.  it 

pnetty  turns,  charmingly  played  by  tlie  though  the  “true  life”  of  any  cl  is 

Wowevei-  was  tfie'exquiaHe  nuisU-  of’Se-  tinguished  person  must  necessarily  b 

► ..  ir tffle  this,  in  SUg-  „ I ^ nr*A  Imnn 


IWWcVri  . ■ -"t . . 

bupsy.  How  different  was  tins.  \n  sug-  wrjtten  by  an  accomplished  and  impu- 

or^ Ite^surf ace 1 sen t?men t 6of ' Grieg—  lio w dent  liar.  The  popular  idea  of  the  Em- 
remote  the  .atmosphere!  The  hearer  .,,ror  Xiberius,  of  that  cruel  and  de- 

nolen^TOntent,6 ccuxed  outS of  *his  New  bnuclied  monster,  is  derived  wholly 
England  shell.  , from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.  Mr.  .T.  C. 

inexplicable”  a°s  U^iT^irresistlble:  iti  Tarver,  in  his  plausible  defence  of 

vthmle  effects  are  more  than  a matter  fiPCiares  the  two  sources  of 

tio na ” el? ects * ^t ron gl y' ° ”ti r r 1 ng  and  information  to  be  wholly  nntrustwor- 
unsettling.  T e two  movements  wore  thy  for  Suetonius  was  only  a scandal- 

per f ect io^t* of  ^The  peV”  monger  and  Tacitus  was  a bitter  and 


pertecuon  ot  monger  and  Tacitus  was 

^ansiazeC°th"ea "neW 1 morTsuch  music  insincere  pamphleteer. 


bitter  and 
Mr.  Tarver’s  Tiews  may  be  correct 


oil  our  programmes.  - ,h 

t-or  1 ^ ,.nC r-ha r rG i 1 r ito no . or  incorrect:  it  matters  not.  But  for 

St  licS.  - IT.  i.  . ..lAlinlct  flTft  * flirt  Tihnr’mc  tnrtivn  In 


-and  Miss r Marie  N'chols,  violinist,  are  years  to  come  the  Tiberius  known  to 

I announced. 


the  world  at  large  will  be  the  gloomy 
and  sensual  tyrant  at  Cupfi.  We  are 
now  to' I that  Kit-hard  III/ was  a mild 
and  benevolent  King,  and  on  the  whole 
not,  at  all  an  ill-favored  person,  but  the 


OF  WILD  MEN. 

The  death  of  Wimo,  the  Vt  ild  Man  pf 
Borneo,  brings  with  it  to  many  recol- 
lections of  the  simple  pleasures  of  boy-  j 
hood.  No  matter  how  unpretentious  ] 
the  procession  of  the  strolling  circus, 
no  matter  how  shabby  and  dejected 
the  one  elephant,  or  how  mangy  the 
roaring  monarch  of  the  forest  in  the 
visiting  menagerie,  there  was  always  a 
Wild  Alan  of  Borneo  in  a state  of  vio- 
lent activity.  Not  even  the  scepticism 
of  a parent  could  make  the  boy  believe 
that  this  wildness  was  largely  a matter 
of  make-up,  that  the  wild  man’s  birth- 
place was  Philadelphia  or  Harlem  and 
not  some  forest  or  cave  on  the  Jar-off 
isle.  Had  the  wild  man  come  from 
Sumatra  or  Java  or  Ceylon,  he  would 
not  have  thrilled  the  spectators  to  such 
a pitch  of  timorous  ecstasy.  Borneq! 
How  mouth-filling  the  name!  How  it 
haunted  the  memory!  And  today  no 
student  of  colonization  can  persuade  us  ( 
that  there  are  tame  men  in  Borneo. 

There  have  been  other  wild  men. 
There  is  the  one  seen  at  stated  inter- 
vals in  Indiana,  who,  when  pursued, 
runs  nimbly  up  a tree,  pulls  the  tree 
after  him  and  disappears.  There  is 
the  Wild  Man  in  Maine,  who,  once  or 
twice  a year,  frightens  villagers  by  sud- 
denly appearing,  unclothed,  yelling 
blood-curdling  yells.  We  accept  him, 
not  heeding  the  insinuation  that  he  is  a 
victim  of  the  prohibition  law,  or  to  be 
classed  as  a creature  of  fable  with  the 
giant  moose.  We  believe  that  Con- 
necticut boasts  of  its  wild  man,  a cava 
dweller,  who  occasionally  wanders  in 
the  woods  and  utters  incoherent  re- 
marks. But  what  are  they  in  com- 
parison with  the  famous  emigrants 
from  Borneo? 

Nor  are  the  wild  men  of  former 
centuries  to  be  ranked  with  Wimo  and 
Plutano.  There  was  a child  found  near 
Cassel  in  1334  who  had  lived  with  the 
wolves,  and  long  afterward  declared 
that  if  he  were  allowed  he  should  pre- 
fer to  live  with  them  than  with  men. 
Pieces  of  wood  were  fastened  to  his 
body  to  keep  him  upright,  so  strong 
was  his  inclination  to  run  on  all  fours. 
The  two  savages  who  were  found  in 
1710  running  over  the  Pyrenees  after 
the  manner  of  quadrupeds  were  fine  fel- 
lows in  their  way.  We  note,  also,  the 
apparition  of  a wild  woman  near 
Frauen  mark,  about  18  years  old,  plump, 
robust,  and  her  skin  very  brown.  Mis- 
guided philanthropists  took  her  to  a 
hospital,  where  various  meats  that  had 
been  dressed  were  put  before  her.  She 
scorned  them,  but  tore  and  devoured 
with  avidity  raw  flesh,  the  bark  of 
trees  and  different  roots. 

Then  there  was  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy, 
found  in  a wood  near  Hameln  in  1725, 
walking  on  his  hands  and  feet,  climb- 
ing trees  like  a squirrel,  and  feeding 
on  grass  and  moss,  an  ideal  vegetarian. 
Taken  to  the  court  at  Hanover,  he  saw 
George  I.  at  dinner,  and  immediately 


after  anybody  who  vexed  him  and  inaL 
a strange  noise,  with  his  teeth  fixei 
into  the  back  of  his  hand.  An  interest 
ing  person,  who  no  doubt  deserve.d  tie 
article  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  en 
titled:  "It  Cannot  Rain  but  It  Pour- 

or  London  Strowed  with  Rarities.’ 
Arbuthnot  used  poor  Peter  for  satirica 
copy.  Answering  some  who  insistei  Ij 
that  the  wildness  was  feigned,  he  said  J 
“This  calumny  proceeds  from  the  falsi  j ( 
notions  they  have  of  wild  men,  whid  N 
they  frame  from  such  as  they  see  aboui  L 


the  town,  whose  actions  are  rather  ah  , 


"dill 


surd  than  wild  ; therefore  it  will  be  in 
curabent  on  all  young  gentlemen  wbc 
are  ambitious  to  excel  in  this  charac 
ter  to  copy  this  true  original  of  nature.' 
We  also  learn  from  Arbuthnot  tha 
Peter  cbuld  move  his  cars  and  turi 
them  toward  a sonorous  object,  in  whicl 
respect  he  resembled  Hercules  when  de 
vouring  his  victuals,  Crassot,  the  phil 
osopher,  the  son  of  one  Cinua,  Justin 
ian,  two  men  at  Padua  seen  by  Vesal 
ius,  and  others  mentioned  by  the  cele 
brated  Mr.  Bayle  in  a footnote  to  hi: 
article  on  Hercules. 

But  Peter  was  as  a smug  and  ortho 
dox  citizen  in  comparison  with  an; 
Wild  Man  from  Borneo. 


WLQl^  2/  iS/OS 

MISS  TERRY'S 


Violin  Music,  Piano  Solos  and  Song; 
with  Miss  Little,  Miss  Fletcht 
and  Mr.  Bachner  as  Interpre 
ters.  Given  in  Jordan  Hall. 


The  fourth  and  last  concert  In  Ml: 
Julia  Terry’s  series  was  given  yeste 
day  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  T1 
audience  was  one  of  fair  size.  T1 
programme  included  the  first  movemei 
of  Lazzan’s  sonata  for  violin  and  piat 
(Miss  Nina  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Lou 
Bachner);  Bach's  suite  In  E minor  ai 
Wleniawskl's  polonaise  in  A major  (Mi: 
Fletcher);  a prelude  by  Chopin,  D 
bussy's  Arabesque  in  G major,  a ballai 
by  Brahms,  a nocturne  by  Chopin,  ar 
a toccata  by  Leschetitzki  for  piano  (M 
Bachner);  .and  these  songs:  Gluck 

“Vieni  che  poi  sereno,”  Scarlatti 
"Violette.”  Loeffler's  "Timbres  Oublies 
J.  Guy-Ropartz’s  "Berceuse,”  Gabri 
Faure’s  "Roses  dTspahan,”  Hue's  “Pi 
la  Fenetre"  and  Pessard's  "Bonjou 
Suzon"  (Miss  Lena  Little).  Mrs.  Dow: 

| er-Eaton  was  the  accompanist, 
j The  features  of  this  concert  were  ti 
performance  of  the  excerpt  from  La  [ 
zari's  violin  sonata,  and  the  violin  pla 
i ing  of  Miss  Fietchcr.  Sylvio  Lazzarl  | 
I not  a familiar  name  nere  to  concer 
goers,  yet  he  is  a composer  of  some  r I 


pute.  The  prelude  to  his  opera  “Armo 
ha  " . . 


las  been  played  in  Chicago,  where  tin 
were  inclined  to  consider  the  title  I 
misprint  for  "Armour”— such  is  the  I 
local  pride.  Lazzari  has  written  a pa 
tomime.  orchestral  music— one  of  the  | 
compositions  is  a gauows  piece  entity 
“A  Night  Effect”— chamber  music,  et| 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  o 
of  his  chamber  works  has  been  play 
here.  He  was  born  at  Bozen  In  IS:  | 
studied  law  Jn  Austrian  and  Bavatu: 
cities,  and  then  went,  to  Paris,  whe 
he  studied  music  with  Guiraud 


nTTir  as  no  is  a uoetaf 

ho  he  should  know  that  there  may 
lefts  of  formulas  aiul  moods  as  01 
defined  melodic  and  harmonic 
;ht;  but  perhaps  ho  considers  his 
ous  Imitation  of  Cesar  Franck  in 
rst  movement  of  this  sonata  as  a, 
ite  iributo  to  his  master.  What  is 
in  this  movement  is  not  original  in 
jht  or  expression,  and  when  Uaz- 
leaves  Franck's  guiding  hand,  lio 
iiles  and  is  lost  in  unimportant 
itions.  Held  tlrmly  hy  Franck, 
ives  a momentary  pleasure,  Our 
is  soon  forgotten  ia  the  reeollee- 
of  Franck’s  infinite  superiority  in 
evelopment  of  the  thoughts  which 
original  with  him.  At  the  begin- 
of  the  performance  there  was  a. 
of  precision  in  the  ensemble,  but 
there  was  more  firmly  knit  syra- 

s Fletcher  is  a rarely  gifted  violin- 
Young  as  she  is,  she  displays 
motional  qualities  and  an  individ- 
r of  expression  that  is  poetically 
ious,  while  it  is  controlled  by  pure 
Ic  taste.  Her  performance  is  al- 
engrossing  and  still  more  may 
nably  be  expected  of  her. 

singer  and  the  players  were 
warmly  applauded. 


FRENCH  CLAIMS. 

e English,  with  insular  eye  look- 
oward  France,  have  long  accused 
intives  of  lack  of  bath  tubs,  appre- 
>u  of  soap,  home  life  and  outdoor 
Yet  there  will  be  an  exhibition 
>07  at  Paris  devoted  exclusively  to 
s that  demand  physical  strength 
nimbleness,  and  Mr.  Octave 
ne,  who  has  written  in  a charming 
ler  about  the  fan  and  the  glove, 
insists  that  all  English  sports 
rbaated  in  France.  Tennis  was  for 
peculiarly  a French  game ; as 
utti!  croquet  and  hockey  and  even  golf. 
Cjritet  is  “le  eriquet” ; for  the  game  of 
‘cr.se”  consists,  in  defending  two  sticks 
if  ‘piquets”  with  a curved  stick  against 
s Ijwler.  Football  is  only  the  old 
'chute*’  or  “chote”  played  for  eight 
entries  in  Brittany.  Picardy  and  other 

tech  provinces.  “Sport”  itself  is  an 
bviated  theft  from  the  French  verb 
esporter.”  How  would  Mr.  Uzanne 
in  this  curious  fact : “Sport” 

ding  “jeu,”  “esbat,”  “deduit,”  “recre- 
“gailerie”  is  in  Robert  Shelf- 
’s English-French  Dictionary  pub- 
ilil  at  London  in  1G72 ; but  “desport- 
s not  in  Randle  Cotgrave’s  French- 
mush  Dictionary  published  at  London 
373 — the  one  edited  by  James 
ell. 

flnnis  was  undoubtedly  a French 
How  vexed  was  Henry  V.  when 
Dauphin  sent  him  a set  of  tennis 
(The  incident,  recorded  by 
ished,  and  introduced  into  Shake- 
;’s  play,  is  probably  fictitious.) 
in  the  old  stories  in  France  about 
s,  the  game  is  sometimes  eonfound- 
ith  “paume,”  as  in  the  tale  of  the 
shearer  who  loved  “tennis”  with 
a love  that  he  wrote  a ballad  about 
ut  when  he  was  old  and  sick,  he 
ited,  had  his  work  reviewed  by  a 
inican,  and  the  wicked  sport  was 
allegorized.  Montaigne's  brother 
of  a blow  received  while  playing  at 
n[s ; a ball  hit  him  over  the  left  ear ; 
was  no  bruise  or  mark,  and  yet 
aptain  died  within  six  hours.  The 
lolMontaigne  argued  from  these  “fre- 
i(t  and  ordinary  examples”  that  a 
in  cannot  forego  or  forget  the  remeru- 
3 race  of  death:  “And  why  should  it 

bt  ontinually  seem  unto  us  that  she  is 
il  ready  at  hand  to  take  us  by  the 
bnt?”  The  game  was  played  in 
!r;ce  in  the  fifth  century,  but  no 
bit  it  came  from  the  East,  as  polo 
9i  from  Persia.  In  England  they 
•Ja:d  it  hard,  for  Charles  II.  used  to 
? weighed  to  see  how  much  flesh  he 
rmed  with  each  set,  and  on  one  oeca- 
o he  lost  four  and  a half  pounds. 

|as  not  an  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
it  jfor  hatters  and  joiners  played  in 
Oitfai’s  reign  for  a crown, 
fii  Lw  about  the  other  games  claimed 
’ le  French?  Is  Mr.  TJzanne's  as- 
' r in  well  founded?  Croquet  is  sup- 
J to  be  a dialect  French  form  of 
het,”  diminutive  of  “croc,”  crook, 
(in  some  modem  French  dialects  the 
has  the  meaning  “hockey  stick.”  It 
1 ssible  that  a form  of  the  game  was 
n long  ago  in  Brittany.  The  game 
introduced  into  England  from  Ire- 
not  from  France,  in  1852,  and  an 


successive  statutes.  I he  etymology  of 

cricket”  is  uncertain.  Perhaps 

“cricket”  came  from  “eriquet.”  The 
first  mention  of  the  word  in  English 
literature  was  in  l..>98,  and  at  first  the 
bats  were  hookey  slicks,  and  the  ball 
was  bowled  along  the  ground.  Strutt 
believed  the  game  was  an  improvement 
on  “dub  ball,”  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  his  belief.  As  for  football,  it  was 
played  years  ago  in  Cochin-China,  and 
by  the  peculiarly  ferocious  and  remorse- 
less Malays.  In  England  it  was  known 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  probably 
long  before  that.  The  word  “golf”  is 
commonly  supposed  io  be  an  adoption 
of  the  Dutch  “kolf.”  but  this  supposi- 
tion has  been  vigorously  disputed.  I’ink- 
ert on — uot  the  detective  with  the  sleep- 
less pye— thinks  the  word  came  from  the 
Islandie  “golf,”  the  Latin  “paviment- 
um.”  possibly  because  the  game  was  first 
played  in  paved  areas,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  derivation  of  Noah  from  the 
Chinese  Foki  : You  change  Foil  to  Noah 
and  cut  off  the  final  “i.”  By  the  way, 
the  pronunciation  “goff”  is  a genteel 
affectation,  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
Scottish  pronunciation  “gouf.”  Hockey 
is  an  old  and  honorable  game.  Cowper, 
who  bad  a bard  time  at  school,  spoke 
of  boys  playing  this  entertaining  sport 
at  Olney  : “They  call  it  hockey,  and  it 

consists  in  dashing  each  other  with 
mud,  and  the  windows  also.”  The  game 
was' played  long  before  Cowper  sang 
the  praise  of  tea  and  read  lorn  Jones 
aloud  to  his  adoring  women.  Does  any- 
one remember  Jacob  Abbott's  “Caleb  in 
Town”?  Kollo  has  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  Caleb,  yet  the  latter  was  iu  his  way 
a delightful  prig.  \Ve  find  in  the  record 
of  Caleb's  adventures  : “Now.  a hawkey 
(sici  is  a small,  round  stick,  about  as 
long  as  a man's  cane,  with  a crook  in 
the  lower  end,  so  that  a boy  can  bit 

bails  and  little  stones  with  it,  when 
lying  upon  the  ground.  A good  hawkey 
is  a great  prize  to  a Boston  boy.”  But 
the  origin  of  the  word  “hockey”  is  un- 
certain. Dr.  Murray  mentions  the  old 
French  “hoquet,”  and  at  the  same  time 
shakes  a dubious  shake  of  his  head.  Nor 
is  he  certain  that  Cowper’s  sport  is  the 
fine  old  game.  Orientals  played  it  on 
horseback  and  called  it  “pulu.” 

It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Uzaune  is 
rashly  patriotic.  Even  if  all  these 
games  are  of  French  origin,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  French  schoolboys  have  for 
years  been  reproved  by  French  educators 
for  their  lack  of  interest  in  all  athietic 
sports.  Nor  is  the  “savate”  of  the 
French  roughs  a decent  substitute  for 
fighting  with  fists. 


* . turner  in  London  made  a set  of 
) ret  implements  for  use  near  Dublin 
' ijt  1S35.  Croquet  * is  not  unlike 
.li,  a sport  of  Dutch  origin  played 
Inglaud  iu  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
h centuries  and  prohibited  by  nianv 


BET?  OR  WAGER? 

There  has  been  much  said  and  writ- 
ten of  late  about  the  evils  and  also  the 
economic  benefits  of  gambling  and  bet- 
ting. We  read  not  long  ago  in  the  New 
Y'ork  World  that  England  is  “a  prey  to 
a betting  fever  that  astonishes  the  for- 
eign observer,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
serious  thinkers,  bids  fair  to  wreck  the 
whole  race  mentally  and  morally.”  So 
Mr.  George  Moore’s  “Esther  Waters” 
has  not  worked  a reform,  and  the 
sooner  birds  replace  men  in  England 
and  come  into  their  inevitable  right  of 
successiou,  the  better.  But  when  a 
writer  says  that  the  word  “bet’’  is  a 
vulgar  word,  uot  to  be  used  by  pure- 
lipped women  and  clean-lived  men, 
hands  of  inquiry  may  well  be  thrown  up. 

There  was  an  English,  antiquarian, 
Capt.  Grose,  who  compiled  a singular 
and  entertaining  book  entitled  “Classi- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue.” 
Tlie  word  “bet”  appears  in  the  second 
edition  (178S),  and  is  defined:  “A 

wager”;  “to  bet”  is  “to  lay  a wager.” 
Y\  as  “bet”  iu  1788  a slang  word?  In 
John  Pickering’s  “Vocabulary  or  Col- 
lection of  Words  and  Phrases  Which 
Have  Been  Supposed  to  Be  Peculiar  to 
the  United  States  of  America”  (18161, 
we  find  “wage,  to  lay  a wager,  to  bet”; 
and  the  comment  is:  “The  English  use 
the  word  ‘to  bet.’  ” These  two  pas- 
sages seem  inconsistent. 

Greene,  in  a satirical  tract  published 
iu  1592,  speaks  of  “old  soakers,  which 
are  lookers  on,  and  listen  for  bets, 
either  even  or  odd.”  It  may  be  said 
that  Greene's  pamphlet,  is  full  of  slang. 
But  tlie  poet  Drayton  spoke  iu  1614  of 
“an  even  bet"  whether  Warwick  or 


('ueeif  .Marge  ret  wo  mu  win;  noth  Pope 

and  Byron  used  “bet”  for  “wager,  and  j 
Charles  Kingsley  mentioned  bets  on 
races,  “which  are  practically  quite  1 
harmless.” 

Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  preferred 
“wager”  the  noun;  the  substantive 
“bet”  occurs  only  once  in  his  plays ; but 
ho  distinguished  the  synonyms  in  a 
striking  manner.  Osrie,  the  fastidious 
and  affected  courtier,  says  to  Hamlet: 
“The  King,  sir,  hath  waged  with  him  j 
six  Barbary  horses.”  Hamlet,  a mo-  j 
ment  after,  answers  Osrie,  the  “water-  j 
fly”:  “That’s  the  French  bet  against  j 
tlie  Danish.”  The  word  “wager”  is  | 
used  by  Shakespeare  nineteen  times  in  ; 
the  plays.  Is  Hamlet’s  choice  of  “bet” 
a rebuke  of  Osric’s  mincing  speech,  as 
when  one  says:  “I'll  go  to  bed,  ' alter 
some  prude  lias  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  “retiring.”  Justice  Shallow  ex- 
claimed: “John  of  Gaunt  loved  him 
well  and  betted  much  money  on  bis 
head.”  Shallow  was  a pompous  old 
dodderer,  but  lie  was  not  addicted  to 
slang. 

Tlie  Bible  sheds  no  light.  Neither 
“bet”  nor  “wager”  is  found  in  it,  al- 
though Samson  bet  with  thirty  compan- 
ions that  they  could  not  solve  his  riddle, 
and  he  lost  the  stakes,  “thirty  sheets 
and  thirty  changes  of  garments,”  hy 
reason  of  his  wife's  treachery. 

Why  did  Gapt.  Grose  class  “bet”  as 
a vulgar  word?  Here  is  a possible  ex- 
planation. He  was  a convivial  soul  in 
his  younger  days,  a “good  fellow,”  a 
crusher  of  chirping  cups,  and  ail  true, 
sports  of  his  roisterous  period  could 
answer  Burns’  question:  “Ken  ye  aught 
of  Captain  Grose?”  At  last  the  cap- 
tain wearied  of  wet  nights  and  pain- 
fully dry  mornings,  and  in  his  graver 
years  lie  pondered  tlie  familiar  speech 
of  tosspots  and  raenfish.  He  remem- 
bered how  bets  took  the  place  of  argu- 
ments, of  the  quarrels  that  followed 
refusals  to  pay,  the  noisy  and  sorne- 
, times  bloody  scenes  in  taverns,  dives 
and  boozing-kens.  and  tlie  word  “bet” 
seemed  as  vulgar  to  him  as  the  drunken 
fools  who  had  it  so  often  on  their  lips. 
Or  perhaps,  iu  his  enforced  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gentry,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "bet"  was  a low  word, 
just  as  there  are  some  today  who  live  | 
in  a “residence,”  not  a house  ; why  buy 
“neckwear”  and  “footwear.” 

In  America  bet  is  and  should  be  the 
preferred  term.  Of  what  force  would 
the  familiar  and  characteristically 
American  phrase  “You  bet!”  lie  if  it 
were  changed  into  “You  wager!”  The 
latter  phrase  would  be  feeble,  ineffec- 
tive. meaningless.  But  you  hear  “You 
bet!”  and  you  appreciate  the  sponta- 
neity, resolution,  terseness.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  your  mind;  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision ; there  is  no 
repartee.  A thunderbolt  bas  been 
launched— as  from  the  sky. 

W9*  /v  Z-t-  / 

HIS  PREDECESSORS. 

The  itemized  list  of  tlie  clothes  worn, 
or  at  least  looked  at.  hy  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey  is  still  publishing-  in 
country  papers.  We  have  looked  west-, 
ward  expectantly  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  Bath-House  John  of  Chi- 
cago. but  the  oracle  is  dumb,  no  doubt 
from  stupefaction. 

Yet  the  marquis  had  humble  prede- 
cessors. There  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hagemore.  who  lived  a blameless  life 
in  Leicestershire.  It  was  li  is  habit  at 
night  to  lock  up  his  servants,  then  go 
round  his  premises,  let  loose  his  dogs 
and  fire  his  gun.  On  the  morning  of 
Jan.  1,  1764,  as  he  was  going  to  re 
lease  his  servants,  a big  dog  fawned  on 
him  so  affectionately  that  Mr.  Hage- 
more was  thrown  into  a pond.  The 
water  was  breast  high,  and,  although 
lie  gave  out  lusty  cries,  the  servants 
could  not  go  to  his  assistance.  He  was 
drowned,  a victim  to  his  system. 
Truly,  an  unpleasant  beginning  of  his 
; I new  year.  This  Mr.  Hagemore  had 
thirty  gowns  and  cassocks,  100  pairs 
| <>f  breeches,  100  pairs  of  boots,  400 
j pairs  of  shoes,  eighty  wigs  (though  lie 
j | always  wore  his  own  hair),  fifty  sad- 
I dies  and  so  many  walking  sticks  that 
| a toyman  offered  £8  for  them.  Mr. 
Hagemore  had  also  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  farming  implements  and  240 
razors. 


rhen  there  was  Mr.  William  Evans 

of  tlie  courfty  of  Anglesey,  cut  off  in 
tlie  flower  of  his  73th  year  because  a I 
boon  companion,  a rare  humorist,  put  j 
an  infusion  of  jalap  into  his  drink.  Mr.  j 
Evans  for  years  collected  wigs  and  j 
walking  sticks.  In  tlie  heyday  of  his 
youth  he  loved  in  turn  three  amiable 
bcauiies,  and  to  prove  his  lasting  at-  j 
tachment  lie  left  by  will  to  each  of  j 
them  a en ne  and  a wig. 

It  may  not  he  generally  known  that  j 
Victor  Hugo  had  over  300  pairs  of 
trousers.  Tlie  story  is  a singular  one.  i 
The  great  poet  is  still  in  France  the  I 
first  of  Frenchmen,  and  tlie  poorest  wor- 
shipper would  sell  all  for  a personal 
relic  of  his  idol.  About  three  years 
ago  a Parisian  told  his  concierge  that 
lie  had  secured  for  f.30  a genuine  paii 
of  trousers  worn  by  Victor  Hugo.  The 
market  at  once  became  lively:  buttons 

I were  sold  at  a franc  apiece;  pieces  of 
(■loth  at  prices  according  to  size;  a 
whole  leg  at  f.100.  At  last  some  one, 
cursed  witli  an  exact  memory,  called 

II  lie  attention  of  Hugolators  to  the  fact 
i hat  the  great  man  did  not  wear  trous- 
ers with  huge  cheeks.  Two  or  three 
compared  notes  and  found  that  each 
one  had  a whole  right  leg.  Nor  had 
Hugo  worn  300  pairs,  tlie  total  number 
sold  by  tlie  enthusiastic  Parisian.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  whether  eacii 
fictitious  pair  was  provided  with  ac- 
companying suspenders,  and  as  for  that 
important  matter,  little  has  been  said 
about  the  braces  of  the  marquis. 


ACROSS  THE  TABLE. 

Uxoriousness  is  especially  disagree- 
able at  dinner,  whether  tlie  guest  be 
named  Jones  or  Legion.  If  Jones  is 
present  as  a house  friend,  he  neither 
wishes  to  hear  the  creaking  of  the  do- 
mestic machinery  nor  to  see  the  greas- 
ing of  it.  We  know  a man  who  asked 
a friend  home  to  dino  with  him.  The 
food  was  atrociously  bad.  The  wife 
sat  crowned  with  thunder.  Did  the 
host  apologize  for  that  which  was  too 
cold  or  too  hot,  too  sour  or  too  stale? 
Not  a bit  of  it.  He  smiled  continu- 
ously, was  sparkling  in  his  talk,  and 
Iilied  his  guest  with  wines,  cordials 
and  strong  liquors.  Tlie  guest  admired 
the  exhibition  of  nerve  and  drank 
freely.  Suppose  the  host  bad  been  mak- 
ing excuses:  “The  cook  must  be  in 

love.  You  know  the  old  proverb  about 
salt,  ha.  ha,  ha.  Dearie.  I must  speak 
to  the  meat  man  about  this  joint:  lie 
generally  sends  us  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket. I am  surprised  that  these  pota- 
toes are  soggy;  they  come  from  the 
Cape;  1 bad  three  barrels  sent  up  last 
October.  Onr  cook  is  famous  for  her 
sauces;  I don’t  see  why  she  failed  to- 
1 day.  There's  a good  deal  of  grip  in 
the  air,  and  servants  are  human,  you 
know,  ha,  ha.  lia.” 

Nor  does  a guest  enjoy  seeing  host 
or  hostess  pressing  each  other  to  eat 
some  particular  dish.  Mr.  Johnson 
dined  informally  not  !ong  ago,  and  was 
seriously  disturbed  because  the  host  in- 
sisted that  his  wife  should  taste  a meat 
that  she  disliked.  “What  an  unreason- 
able prejudice!  Come,  you  must  get 
over  it.”  "But,  George,  you  know  I 
don't  like  goose.”  This  game  of  bat-' 
tle-'dore  and  shuttle-cock  was  played 
until  Mr.  Johnson  became  restive,  and 
told  the  following  improving  anecdote 
gathered  by  him  iu  taking  uotes  for  his 
magnum  opus,  a truly  stupendous  work: 
“Man,  as  a Social  and  Political  Beast." 
(Vol.  1 is  now  in  press.)  Ad  amiable 
and  affectionate  wife  was  unable  even 
to  see  veal  on  the  table,  however  it 
were  prepared,  without  being  sick,  so 
sick  that  she  had  to  be  borne  from 
her  seat  to  bed.  Tbe  smell  of  veal  pro- 
duced tlie  same  terrible  effect.  Her 
husband  thought  he  would  cure  her  of 
such  an  unnatural  antipathy,  so  one 
day  without  her  knowledge  a small 
quantity  of  veal  broth  was  put  in  beef 
soup  and  given  to  her.  Site  tasted  a 
few  drops:  her  bands  fell,  she  turned 
pale,  her  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  she 
was  seized  with  convulsions  frightful 
to  look  upon.  The  husband  then 
thought  that  by  eatiug  veal  he  would 
gradually  accustom  his  wife  to  the  use. 
Lo  and  behold,  her  love  for  him  was 
turned  to  loathing.  She  could  no  longer 
endure  the  sight  of  him.  He  was  to 


■r  as  veal,  ami  his  presence  throw  her 
r i uto  convulsions.  A separation  was  in- 
evitable. 

Mr.  Johnson  tolil  this  pathetic  story 
with  dramatic  force.  The  hostess  was 
much  affected,  but  the  liost  said:  ''John- 
son, this  isn’t  veal,  it’s  goose;  and  it's 
good.  Dearie,  I insist,  you  must  at 
least  taste  it.” 


MEAN  WAGES. 

For  many  years  the  word  Sepoy 
brought  to  the  mind  only  one  picture  : 
that  of  the  mutineers  in  India  strapped 
to  the  mouths  of  cannon  and  blown 
into  small  pieces  by  the  English  in  the 
course  of  their  work  of  beneficent  civil- 
ization. Now  we  are  told  of  a case  of 
mild  mutiny,  or,  rather,  protest.  “N'ime- 
punce  a day  for  killin’  folks  comes  kind 
o'  low  fer  murder,”  wrote  Rirdofredom 
Sawiu  when  in  Mexico,  remembering 
how  in  the  hardest  times  he  “oilers 
fetched  ten  shillins"  for  slaughtering 
for  Doa.  Cephas  Billings.  The  Sepoy 
of  a Punjab  regiment  publishes  an  ex- 
chequer statement.  lie  receives  nine 
rupees  a month  and  finds  it  hard  to  pa> 
six  rupees  a pair  for  boots,  and  five  for 
j a suit  of  khaki.  He  mentions  incidental- 
ly the  fact  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
vacancies  in  his  regiment,  and  there  is 
also  a slackness  in  recruiting.  1 he 
Sepoy  intimates  that  it  is  up  to  Lord 
Kitchener,  whose  name  is  truly  a sur- 
name of  office,  as  that  of  Cook  or 
Kitchenham,  and  Pottinger  represents 
the  once  common  Lo  Potager.  the  soup- 
maker.  But  what  can  a Kitchener  do  if 
he  be  not  provided  with  plenty  of  good 
stuff  for  his  pots  and  pans  and  spit  and 
gridiron?  The  trouble  is  with  the 
steward,  not  the  kitchener,  and  in  this 
instance  the  government  is  the  steward. 
It  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  thrift  is 
abroad  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  record  of  wages  paid  soldiers, 
mercenaries,  in  all  ages  would  make  an 
entertaining  book.  No  wonder  that 
plunder  was  ever  before  the  soldier's 
eyes,  as  the  bottle  of  hay  before  the 
ass’  nose.  The  book  would  be  a collec- 
tion of  tables  of  mean  wages.  It  was 
not  given  to  every  poor  devil  to  sack  a 
city.  They  that  entered  the  service 
under  a cloud,  jilted  by  a girl,  desperate, 
at  their  wits’  end,  criminal — what . pay 
did  they  receive  by  the  month  under 
Hannibal  or  Alexander,  under  the  great 
Tartar  or  wept  over  by  Xerxes?  And 
there  were  some  who  tramped  and  slaved 
and  died  for  glory.  Again  we  hear  the 
voice  of  Birdofredom  : “This  goin  ware 
glory  waits  ye  hain’t  one  agreeable 
feetur,"  especially  when  boots  and  khaki 
are  so  high  and  the  wages  of  glory  so 
low. 
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MISS  HENRY’S  RECITAL 


A Varied  and  Interesting  Programme 
of  Organ  Music  Given  at 
Berkeley  Temple. 


Miss  Laura  Henry  gave  an  organ  re- 
cital last  evening  !n  Berkeley  Temp  e. 
Her  programme  consisted  o £ Bachs 
toccata  in  C,  Schumann’s  canon  in  B 
minor,  two  pieces;  “Nuptial  Benedic- 
tion” and  “Flat  Lux.”  by  Dubois,  GuiL 
mant’s  "Lamentation”  and  sonata  in  B 

^The' recital  was  Interesting,  both  pro- 
gramme  and  performance  giving  manl- 
lea  sure  The  programme  was  wisc- 

I SS  UandSwa?Ci  beside^  1o 

^Sni“dforly8atVe0ty.  'if  is ‘singula?' hat 
a good  performance  on  an  organ,  an 

loulrcT?ea?d  'so  ' stirring  ‘in"  its4  effects 
should  f^  tobommand^an 

V though  the  conditions  should  have  at 
’ tracted  all  music  lovers. 

1 The  entire  programme  went  » eU.  It  b 

■SSSl 

Lin  nf  Dubois  received  most  appliuee. 
ested  and  responsive. 


Marco  Paul,  norr a tod  by  tlic  creator  ol 

Kollo,  Kollo’s  father,  Jonas.  Mr. 
George?  Marco  was  a daring  lad,  as 
some  will  remember,  who  explored 
the  jungles  and  scaled  the  sky- 
kissing  peaks  of  wildest  A ermont. 
braved  the  perils  of  the  raging  Erie 
canal,  visited,  awe-struck,  the  Spi  mo- 
noid armory,  and  did  other  mirifiek 
tbiugs.  He  was  attended  by  Mr. 

John  Forester,  his  cousin,  a young 
man  of  19  years,  who  knew  everything 
nnd  some  other  things,  and  talked  in 
the  manner  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Ram- 
bler.” The  books  were  approved  by 
parents,  for  they  were  wholly  free  f"'  m 
pernicious  sensationalism  and  sou'  —>r- 
roding  amatory  episodes,  although  the 
author  admitted  in  the  general  preface 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  enliven  the 
narrative  “and  to  infuse  into  it  ele- 
ments of  a salutary  moral  influence  by 
means  of  personal  incidents  befalling 
the  actors  in  the  story.” 

Once  on  a time  Marco  and  Mr.  For- 
ester visited  Boston.  Their  arrival  was 
a momentous  event,  for  fifty-six  pages 
of  the  little  volume  are  devoted  to  it. 
Before  they  reached  their  hoarding 
house  in  Franklin  street  they  passed 
through  Franklin  place,  which  was,  “in 
the  summer  seasou,  one  of  the  most 
alluring  streets  in  Boston  to  the  eyes  of 
a stranger.”  But  we  anticipate.  On 
their  arrival  in  town  a lady  took  a seat 
in  the  carriage,  which  Forester  thought 
he  had  already  secured.  Forester,  al- 
ways a perfect  gentleman,  yielded  the 
seat  to  her,  but  she  did  not  thank  him. 
Marco  did  not  think  that  she  was 
“much  of  a lady,”  but  Forester  moral- 
ized: “It  depends  upon  whether  our  ob- 
ject in  showing  a kindness  is  to  do  good 
or  to  be  thanked  for  it.  If  our  motive 
in  giving  up  our  seats  was  the  hope  of 
being  thanked  for  it,  we  bare  certainly 
failed.  She  may  have  been  grateful, 
though  she  did  not  express  her  grati- 
tude.” The  lady’s  descendants  are  now 
living  here,  but  the  men  of  today  are 
still  more  philosophical— they  are  eal- 

l0The  intrepid  travellers  passed  by  and 
wondered  at  “a  magnificent  building 
with  a granite  front’  — the  T remont 
House.  Marco  wished  to  go  into  the 
State  House  “to  see  them  make  the 
laws,”  but  the  prudent  Forester 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  the 
top  to  see  the  view.  They  saw  “a  noted 
crossing,”  where  the  Tremont  road, 
Washington  street,  and  the  Providence 
railroad  “all  passed  together  through 
the  same  vicinity.”  Marco  gaped  at 
the  size  of  the  Roxbury  omnibuses. 
He  was  informed  by  his  guide,  philos- 
opher, friend,  that  Roxbury  was  three 
miles  from  Boston;  “vary  few  people 
get  in  or  get  out  by  the  way.  ’ The 
boy  fished  for  perch  and  flounders  from 
Long  wharf.  He  saw  the  Common  on 
the  night  of  a celebration,  when  there 
were  fireworks;  boys  fired  “India 
crackers,”  and  there  were  “well- 
dressed  citizens,  whose  countenances 
indicated  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
Yet  there  was  a baser  element:  “Now 
and  then  a group  of  sailors  or  rude 
boys  came  crowding  by,  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  the  scene  by  singing  or  loud 
vociferation.”  After  the  show  the  vis- 
itors listened  to  a crier  in  front  ol  Hie 
Old  South  announcing  children  lost  and 
found.  Marco  and  Forester  went  to 
Bunker  Hill  arid  peered  at  the  crim- 
inals in  South  Boston.  But  arc  not 
the  deeds  of  the  strangers  recorded  at 
length  in  “Marco  Paul  in  Boston”? 

The  book  is  a queer  one,  stilted  in 
language,  full  of  wise  saws,  intol- 
erable no  doubt  to  any  healthy  boy  of 
todav,  who  would  be  tempted  after  ten 
pages  to  kick  Marco  and  pull  Mr.  For- 
ester's glossy  bat  down  over  his  all- 
seeing  eyes;*  but  the  older  boy  reads 
and  sigh's,  for  Boston  must  have  been 
a comfortable  and  quiet  dwelling  place 
in  the  year  when  Marco  hid  his  fishing 
pole  under  the  shrubbery  of  the  inclos- 
ure in  Franklin  place. 


A FORGOTTEN  TRAVELLER. 

The  II.  raid  mentioned  a night  or  two 
ago  a forgotten  book  by  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Abbott,  “Caleb  in  Town.-'  Does  an} 
boy  today  thrill  with  excitement  as 
reads  the  surprising  adventures  ol 


KNOWN  BY  THEIR  FEET. 

There  is  much  doing  in  the  musical 
world.  In  one  and  the  same  day  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Bronislaw  Huber- 
mann,  the  -iolinist.  cut  off  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand  while  shaving  him- 
self at  Monte  Carlo.  This  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  incisiveness  of  his  attack. 


but  had  he  been  playing  bis  fiddle  or 
tbe  game  provided  thoughtfully  by  the 
Priuce  of  Monaco  for  his  many  guests, 
the  fad  accident  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. Men  go  to  Monte  Carlo  to  be 
shaved,  not  to  shave.  AVe  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eddy, 
the  well  known  organist,  after  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  wedded 
life,  came  suddenly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  temper  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  his 
own  temper  were  incompatible.  The 
surprising  statement  was  also  made 
that  Calve  and  Edouard  de  Keszke  are 
to  sing  in  London  in  opera  “at  ordinary 
theatre  prices.”  And  we  also  learned 
that  Mr.  Fred  J.  Titus,  once  the  proud 
husband,  v Ed  a May,  is  now  the  still 
P 'b'i  d of  Miss  Maud  Lillian 

il.ee,  known  on  the  stage  as  Miss  Maud 

Harlow.  P\***t<^  ' 

The  present  Mrs.  Titus  is  generous 
in  her  appreciation  of  her  predecessor- 
“I  taught  Miss  May  to  sing  when  she 
was  preparing  for  a part  in  ‘1  lie  Girl 
from  Up  There.’  ’’  (Wait  till  we  hear 
Miss  May’s  side  of  this  story.)  But 
this  pedagogic  generosity  did  not  of 
itself  ensnare  Mr.  Titus.  The  present 
Mrs.  Titus  remarked  coyly  to  the  re- 
porter: “You  will  remember  that  1 

won  the  chorus  girls’  small  foot  con- 
test recently.” 

AVe  were  told  not  long  ago  that  char- 
acter readers  believe  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  be  as  good  an  index  of  personal 
traits  and  the  individual  destiny  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Hence,  the  su- 
perficial may  say,  the  second  marriage 
of  Mr.  Titus.  The  Psalmist  declares 
(Ps*  cxlvii.,  10)  that  the  Lord  “taketh 
not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a man. 
Observe  there  is  nothing  .aid  about 
an  aversion  to  pretty  feet.  Isaiah  rep- 
resents the  Lord  as  vexed  by  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  “mincing  as  they 
go  and  making  a tinkling  with  their 
feet.”  Xo  doubt  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  a species  of  Grecian  bend. 

The  objection  was  to  the  mincing  and 
tinkling,  not  to  the  feet  themselves. 

But  do  wooers  ot  1905,  mindful  of 
the  foot  as  an  index  to  character,  say 
to  the  adored  one.  “Let  me  look  at  the 
sole  of  your  foot,”  as  they  would  ask 
to  examine  the  palm  of  a hand?  Pretty 
j feet  have  their  uses.  They  have  served 
the  poets  with  comparisons  to  mice 
and  smiles;  they  plant  primroses  and 
violets  where’er  they  trend,  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  The  perfect  woman  of  the 
Hindus  has  a little  foot  like  a lotus. 
Let  poets  and  novelists  have  their  say; 
let  Sir  Charles  Bell  exclaim:  “There 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
structure  of  the  human  foot”;  we 
nevertheless  do  not  believe  that  read- 
ing character  by  the  foot  will  ever  he 
popular  in  parlor  or  boudoir.  Even  the 
amatory  fetishist  worships  the  encas- 
ing boot  rather  than  the  foot  itself. 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  has  much  to 
say  about  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
oriental  woman's  foot  It  lacks  the  de- 
velopment of  sebaceous  glands  that 
afflicts  Europeans.  AA  heu  Maymunah, 
the  Ifritah,  described  at  entrancing 
length  tiio  fair  body  of  the  Princess  of 
the  Islands  and  the  Seas  and  the  Seven 
Palaces,  he  spoke  of  it  as  resting  on 
two  feet,  “narrow,  slender  and  pointed 
like  spear-blades,  the  handiwork  of  th« 
Protector  and  Requiter.  I wonder  how, 
of  their  littleness,  they  can  sustain 
what  is  above  them.”  The  eastern  foot 
is  singularly  prehensile:  a woman  can 
catch  a mosquito  between  the  toes. 
AVe  have  read  strange  tales  of  arm- 
less women,  as  Magdalene  Rudolph 
Thuinby,  who  performed  all  offices  with 
her  feet;  thus  she  played  at  dice, 
threaded  a needle,  drank,  combed  her 
hair  and  fed  herself  and  her  child:  but 
wliat  one  of  us  would  be  enamoured  of 
such  a miracle  of  proficiency?  AVe  are 
not  drawn  toward  Miss  Duncan,  who 
delights  Parisians,  Greeks  and  Berlin- 
ers by  her  classic  dancing  with  bare 
feet  and  logs.  The  wisdom  of  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  sage  leads  to  the.con- 
clusion  that  h foot  is  never  so  attrac- 
tive as  when  clothed  in  tightly  drawn 
stocking,  one  in  harmony  with  or  in 
artistic  contrast  to  the  color  of  the 
skirt,  and  shod  in  a coquettish,  alluring 
clipper.  Cleopatra,  nnstockinged,  or  in 
rubber  boots,  is  not  tbe  girl  for  us.  AYr 
spoke  to  Airs.  Johnson  last  Sunday  con- 


cerning thisvery  matter.  She  smiled— 
and  she  confirmed  and  riveted  our  opin- 
ion for  all  time.  « 

Mr.  Titus,  as  a man  of  taste,  admires 
the  feet  of  Mrs.  Titus.  These  feet, 
crowned  in  competition,  now  exist  only 
for  him.  The  thought  that  he  wooed 
her.  knowing  her  character  by  the  said 
foot,  is  unnecessary,  indeed  preposter- 
ous. A 
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PAOLO  GALLO'S 


Prominent  New  York  Musician 
Makes  His  First  Appearance  Here  £ 
in  Jordan  Hall— He  Is  Thoughtful 

and  of  Fine  Taste. 
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Paolo  Gallico  gave  his  first  piano  re- 
cital In  Boston  last  evening  In  Jordan 
Hall.  There  was  a large  audience.  jH 
programme  included  Beethoven  s sonatf 
in  E major,  op.  109;  Schumann’s  “Papil  rebel 
Ions";  Saint-Saens’  Caprice  on  Ball* 
lAirs  from  "Alceste” ; Chopin’s  Fanlasi; 

In  F minor,  etude  in  A flat,  scherzo  0 
C sharp  minor;  a nocturne  by  I'  icld  » w 
Rigaudon  from  Raff’s  op.  204;  "Hark 
Hark,  the  Lark,”  Schubert-Llszt;  "L 
Campanella,”  Paganlnl-Llszt. 

Mr.  Galileo  has  made  New  York  hi 
home  for  some  years.  He  was  born  t 
Trieste,  appeared  at  an  early  ago  1 
public  as  a pianist,  and  then  studied  i 
Vienna.  He  gave  concerts  In  Europea 
cities  before  lie  came  to  this  country. 

He  is  a pianist  who  respects  tl 
limitations  of  his  instrument.  He  do. 
not  endeavor  to  convert  It  into  an  o 

l chestra  or  a brass  band.  In  this  respe  jfe 

he  at  first  went,  last  night,  to  the  otn  , 
extreme,  as  in  his  performance  of  tl 
I sonata,  which  was  spineless  and  witlio 
I substance,  ineffective,  very,  like  t 
tinkling  of  a mechanical  piano  tot  pa 
lor  use.  After  this  disappointing  pt 
forma  nee  he  often  gave  pleasure  toy 
display  of  clear  technic,  musical  CO 
ceptfon,  and  a peculiar  refinement 

° He1 individualized  the  composers.  K Util 
Schumann  and  Chopin  were  tone  poe 
each  with  his  own  and  haunting  voi 
and  in  the  performance  of  the  capri 
there  was  the  suggestion  of  the  antlq 
spirit  of  Gluck  and  also  of  the  mode 
French  elegance  that  is  as  a gloss 
the  music  of  the  older  master.  1 
Gallico  is  evidently  a thoughtful  mu 
clan  of  fine  taste.  Among  thunder! 
.pianists  he  is  as  a minor  poet,  but  . 
song  is  his  own  and  u gives  logittmj 
and  unfeigned  enjoyment.  He  , * 
warmly  applauded. 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

The  programme  of  the  19th  public 
hearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
chestra  in  Symphony  Hall  this  aft  ' 
noon,  -Mr.  Gerieke,  conductor,  will 
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elude  a symphony  in  D major  by  j * t(li 


sat 


zart,  composed  in  Prague  and  withoi 
minuet;  Grieg’s  Tamilian  but  alww«l  , 
teresting  piano  concerto-the  piano  J 

will  be  played  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Ei  Mm 

nor,  a Dane  by  birth,  but  of  Geri  . 
descent,  and  now  at  the  head  of 
music  department  of  Columbia  uni  III  W 
city  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  "Sadko,  ,,  .. 
musical  picture,  and  the  introdudio 
act  2 of  Richard  Strauss  Guntrun  Idba 
"Sadko”  will  be  performed  here 
the  first  time,  and  we  are  incline 
Think  for  the  first  time  in  Amei 
It  is  programme  music,  illustrative 
an  old1  folg  legend  of  Novgorod.  Sa 
a famous  gusli  player,  become 
voyages  to  Asia  for  the  sake  of  i 
chandise.  The  ship  on  its  return  h 
is  becalmed,  and  lots  are  drawn  a 
who  will  be  a propitiatory  offer}" 
the  sea  king.  Sadko  is  chosen  by 
and  thrown  overboard  with  bis  g 
He  sinks  to  tbe  palace  of  the  kin 
the  sea.  who  is  celebrating  the  nmn 
of  his  daughter  to  the  ocean,  the 
commands  Sadko  to  Play  on  hlsf 
The  music  sets  them  all  adancing, 
the  sea  rises  and  roars,  till  ship 
down.  Then  Sadko  breaksjthe  fit 


down,  int’ii  duuiw  ~ , 

of  his  gusli,  and  there  bs  agajn  a - 
'I'ho  aa  ork  is  one  of  Rimsky-H 


rj  no  i\orK  ia>  dirt  xjz.  . 

koff’s  earliest,  but  he  revised  it  in 
' The  prelude  to  act  two  of  Gunti 
is  of  a festival  nature. 


IN  THE  EAST. 

Foreigners  have  been  saying  P 
things  about  the  London  climate. 
Benedite,  the  conservator  of  the  Lt 
bourg  Museum,  finds  London  to  b | 
true  dwelling  place  for  an  artist, 
get  marvellous  effects  of  .atmosi  j 
The  fog  gives  you  richness  of  ton«j 
strange  lights.  There  is  that  in  tl  [ 
mosphere  that  seems  lo  neutraliz  j 
most  glaring  colors.  Aiou  must 
London  and  its  fogs  properly  to  tl 
stand  Turner.”  And  Mr.  Marcotf 
dares  that  the  Loudon  climate  pr<  j 


flip  requisite  absence  of  sunshine 
is  system,  which  flourishes  in  “its 
y shelter,  ns  if  it  were  a fern.'’ 
the  other  hand,  certain  English- 
ire  inveighing  bitterly  against  the 
Kind,  ns  a rtifBer  of  temper  and 
er  of  temperament.  Throat  spe- 
s go  farther,  ■'Whether  the  pa- 
bo  tuberculous  or  a hay-fever  sub- 
tle effect  is  just  the  same;  summer 
inter  alike,  tjie  east  wind  finds  the 
spot.”  It  is  strange  that  they  do 
tote  Henley : 

the  poisonous  Knst, 
continent  of  blight, 
maleficent  Influence  released 
be  most  squalid  cellarage  of  hell, 
nd-Fiend.  the  abominable— 
angman  Wind  that  tortures  temper  and 
ght— 

slouching,  sullen  and  obscene  * * * 
sman  at  his  bench,  he  settles  down 
grim  job  of  throttling  London  Town. 

T.  Osborne  Dixon  quotes  the  old 

hen  the  wind  is  in  the  east 
Is  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast, 
nsists  that  in  all  lands  the  east 
makes  children  peevish  and 
ind  women  irritable;  that  pho- 
hers  and  tennis  players  have  no 
singers  cannot  sing,  writers  can- 
vrite  when  this  wind  blows. 

invalids  are  practical  anemo- 
5.  They  will  tell  you  at  once 
there  is  any  ‘east  in  the  wind.’ 
known  a case  where  a weather- 
rave  the  lie  to  such  an  assertion 
nting  to  the  west,  but  further  in- 
jrtion  showed  that  the  person  was 
e,  while  the  weathercock  was  j 
Mr.  Dixon  inquires  into  the 
~ |ry  of  such  effects.  Is  there  any 
fl  |ice  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on 
n#  nagnetism?  No  one  knows, 
ast  wind  bloweth  and  thousands 

re  are  Bostonians  who  at  regu- 
recurring  intervals  break  out  in 
ambic  eulogy  of  this  city’s  bless- 
blessings,  and  address  the  east 
u heightened  prose  or  ode  or  son- 
beneficent.  No  doubt  this  wind 
id  much  to  do  with  shaping  the 
rter  that  is  mocked,  but  inwardly 
, by  inland  paragraphers.  There 
thers  who  will  side  with  Mr. 

and  they  groan  and  grumble 
iunable  to  leave  the  nipped  town, 
hem  that  Dr.  Johnson  moralized 
and  more  than  once  to  the  tune: 
y man,  however  he  may  distrust 
If  in  the  extremes  of  good  or  evil, 
at  least  struggle  against  the 
ly  of  the  climate,  and  refuse  to 
_ e his  virtue  or  his  reason  to  the 

* variable  of  all  variations,  the 
es  of  the  weather,”  and  they  will 
in  to  sayings  of  the  great  bear, 
l$<t  show  that  he  was  as  susceptible 
si)  jhers  to  climatic  conditions,  as 
ne  he  wrote:  “I  thought  myself 

tfj  assistance  or  obstruction  from 
i#  Masons,  but  find  the  autumnal  blast 
vi  and  nipping,  and  the  fading 
an  uncomfortable  prospect.” 
lj  Roman  poets  may  now  have  de- 
Id  the  genius  of  the  east  wind  as 
pjil  or  wanton,  and  now  as  impetu- 
;»ut  the  testimony  of  all  others  is 
rnous.  In  Palestine,  according  to 
: el,  the  east  wind  withercth  all 
11,  just  as  Cowper  speaks  of  it  as 
mhealthful  one  “that  searches 
«ei  bone  of  the  infirm.”  Did  not 
wn  Lowell  describe  a nature  “so 
e;d  in  sunshine  that  the  east  winds 
ical  or  intellectual)  of  Boston  as- 
1 it  in  vain”?  Such  natures  are 
than  black  swans.  Philosophize 
may,  our  spirits  are  in  sympathy 
the  air  wherein  we  breathe  and 

i NOTE  ON  MUSTARD. 

David  Paulson  of  Hinsdale,  111., 
dossed  lately  a meeting  of  the  Cook 
y Institute  on  causes  of  drunken- 
Said  Dr.  Paulson  in  thrilling 
if  I “Highly  mustard-seasoned  food 
f Other  factor  in  the  making  of 
ards,  and  the  young  man  who 
a ham  sandwich  and  seasons  it 
d mustard  is  laying  the  foundation 
drunkard  s life,”  The  doctor  is  a 
> 't  for  our  friend  the  Historical 
her,  a picture  to  stand  by  “Luther 
' Diet  of  Worms”  and  one  of  Pat- 
lenry  in  his  celebrated  act. 

3 what  are  ham  sandwiches  for? 

1 1 mustard  seed  mentioned  most 
il  etfully  in  holy  writ?  It  is  true 
i the  consumption  of  ham  sand- 


wiches, with  or  without  mustard,  is  not 
commended  by  prophet,  psalmist  or  his- 
torian, but  neither  is  that  of  sweet- 
breads or  clam  chowder. 

Wh'at  do  the  physicians  of  the  ages 
say  to  Dr.  Paulson’s  statement?  Seth 
shakes  his  head  and  declares  that  mus- 
tard promotes  the  digestion  and  distri- 
bution of  the  food.  Phases  recommends 
it  with  “thick  articles  of  food,”  and 
ham  sandwiches,  worthy  the  name,  are 
cut  thick.  There  is  Dr.  Muffett,  the 
celebrated  author  of  “Health's  Im- 
provement”: “I  commend  the  use  of 

mustard  with  beef  and  all  kinds  of 
salted  flesh  and  fish.”  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  mustard  in  those 
days  was  still  more  fiery,  for  the  condi- 
ment. in  its  present  form  was  not  put 
on  the  table  until  1720,  when  a woman 
named  Clements,  living  in  Durham,  hit 
.upon  the  idea  of  grinding  the  seed  in  a 
mill  and  treating  the  meal  as  flour  is 
treated.  Her  mustard  was  approved  by 
George  I.,  and  she  made  a considerable 
fortune. 

“With  beef  and  all  kinds  of  salted 
flesh  and  fish.”  There  is  a peculiarly 
beautiful  relationship  between  corned 
beef  and  mustard,  and  between  a ham 
sandwich  and  mustard.  In  Shake- 
speare's time  mustard  was  evidently 
spread  on  pancakes,  for  Touchstone 
knew  a knight  who  swore  by  his  honor 
they  were  good  pancakes  and  swore 
by  Ms  honor  the  mustard  was  naught. 
“Now,  I'll  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes 
were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good.”  Was  this  the  Tewkesbury  mus- 
tard famous  for  its  thickness?  O,  for  a 
slab  of  mustard  on  a hunk  of  bread 
and  chunk  of  meat!  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  is  the  ham  that  Dr.  Paulson  chiefly 
disparages;  but  what  would  not  un- 
mustarded  ham  do  to  a young  man? 
The  more  refined  cannibals  always 
smear  long  pig  with  mustard.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  this  condiment 
have  been  praised  by  the  learned  in  all 
ages.  When  chewed,  it  produces  a dis- 
charge of  phlegm;  it  is  a suitable  gar- 
gle for  enlarged  tonsils  — German 
singers  always  eat  plenty  of  mustard 
on  their  cheese — it  benefits  epileptics 
“and  rouses  those  who  are  in  hyster- 
ical fits,  andi  is  useful  in  lethargic  pa- 
tients when  applied  as  a cataplasm  to 
the  shaved  scalp”;  it  aids  the  spleen; 
it  cures  baldness,  clears  the  coun- 
tenance; if  you  have  a leprous  patch, 
rub  it  with  mustard;  a powder  of 
mustard  and  figs  relieves  deafness  and 
noises  in  the  ears;  if  your  eyes  are 
dim,  rub  them  with  mustard  juice  and 
honey.  The  prudent  housewife  has  a 
mustard  pot  always  within  reach;  the 
experienced  traveller  always  lias  one 
in  his  pocket.  Where  did  Dr.  Paulson 
study  medicine?  WTiat  does  he  put  ou 
his  ham  sandwich?  Cream?  Molasses? 
Does  he  not  know  that  if  mustard 
he  drunk  fasting  it  makes  the  intel- 
lect good?  He  should  drink  a pot  or 
two. 

An  honorable  condiment!  Is  not  the 
old  device  of  (he  arms  of  Dijon, 
“moutarde,”  and  not  “moutmetarde”? 
Is  there  not  dispute  concerning  the 
etymology  of  the  word?  Does  “must- 
ard” come  from  “nasturtium” — “quasi 
nasi  tortium,”  or  nose-itormont — then 
“nose  wort,”  then  easily  “mustard”? 
or  from  “moult  me  tardc,”  a motto  at 
Dijon,  where  jars  were  thus  marked— 
hence  “moutarde”  and  “mustard”? 
The  dispute  over  this  etymological 
question  is  in  itself  a proof  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  mustard  has  been  held. 
We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Paulson  should 
he  debarred  from  active  practice,  yet 
some  action  should  he  taken  by  his 
colleagues.  Suppose  he  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  eat  ham  sandwiches  for  six 
months  without  mustard.  Otherwise 
he  may  yet  blaspheme  against  horse 
radish  or  celery. 


ERRONEOUS  JUDGMENTS. 

A workman  in  New  York  state  bet 
the  other  day  that  he  could  drink  a 
quart  of  brandy  at  a draught.  He 
drank  and  fell  down  dead.  We  remem- 
ber the  case  of  a steamship  passenger 
two  or  three  years  ago  who  wagered 
before  he  left  Bremen  that  he  would 
drink  daily  two  litres  of  brandy  while 
the  voyage  lasted.  The  steamer  came 
into  port,  but  one  of  its  passengers  had 


been  tossed  overboard.  In  two  days  ho 
drank  more  than  a gallon,  but  de- 
lirium tremens  attacked  him  on  tho 
night  of  the  second  day. 

There  have  been  prodigious  drinkers, 
and  once,  when  we  wore  more  or  loss 
interested  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
flesh,  we  drew  up  a catalogue  of  fa- 
mous tosspots.  Phago  put  down  com- 
fortably nine  or  ten  gallons  of  wine  a 
day,  thus  surpassing  the  record  of  tho 
Emperor  Maximinus,  who  stopped 
after  the  seventh.  Promachus  drank 
four  gallons  at  one  bout,  and  was  not 
the  worse  for  wear.  Nor  should  Pro- 
teus he  ignored,  who,  at  a feast  given 
by  Alexander,  drank  a howl  holding 
two  gallons  “clear  off,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  company,  then,  filling  it  again,  he 
•j  took  that  off  also.”  But  let  us  leave 
tho  ancients.  Mr.  John  Hamilton  of 
Cincinnati  not  long  ago  drank  ten  quart- 
canful^  of  beer,  ten  glasses  of  whiskey, 
ten  glasses  of  gin  and  ate  two  dozen 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  one  night.  He 
should  have  abstained  from  the  eggs, 
for,  though  he  was  a roustabout  and 
enjoying  rude  health  when  he  began  his 
last  night's  work,  the  deputy  coroner 
was  obliged  to  perform  an  autopsy. 
Sad,  too,  was  the  fate  of  the  English- 
man who  drank  at  the  Bull  Inn,  near 
Tunbridge  Wells,  a quart  of  Hollands 
in  the  space  of  three  minutes  and  a 
half,  for  a trifling  wager.  They  fouud 
him  curled  up  in  a state  of  insensibility 
in  a neighboring  field.  He  had  11  Va 
minutes  more  in  which  to  win  his  bet, 
but  he  preferred  eternity.  Another  vic- 
tim of  misjudgment  was  Sir  Daniel 
Donnelly,  pugilist  and  landlord.  In 
February,  1820,  after  swallowing  an 
incredible  number  of  tumblers  of  punch 
at  one  sitting  and  then  half  a bucket  of 
water,  he  burst  a blood  vessel  and  de- 
parted this  life.  And  these  are  only 
random  instances  from  a catalogue  as 
long  as  the  one  which  Leporello  unrolls 
for  Donna  Elvira. 

The  great  moralist  did  much  harm 
when  ho  said  brandy  was  the  drink  for 
heroes.  Gargantuan  beer  drinkers, 
though  a little  damaged,  often  live  to 
a ripe  age.  The  three-bottle-claret 
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variety  am)  intermit  to  the  student  and 
admirer  of  old  madrigals  and  motets 
and  to  tho  carious  lover  of  contem- 
poraneous music,  orthodox  or  free  in 
form  and  expression.  Ilowland  was  a. 
poet  as  well  as  a musician,  and  old 
Fuller  described  him  as  "a  cheerful  per- 
son passing  the  days  in  lawful  meiri- 
menl,”  but  there  is  a pleasing  and 
quaint  melancholy  in  his  musical  gay- 
ety,  the  delightful  blend  common  to  the 
time  and,  perhaps,  unnoticed  by  men 
and  women  then  living  who  eoukl  not 
hear  in  anticipation  the  major  and 
minor  as  known  to  this  generation. 
Motley  was  another  of  the  noble  line, 
for  there  was  a time  when  England  was 
a singing  nation,  and  its  glory  did' not 
fade  until  Mistress  Purcell  kept  its 
great. -si  compos,  r waiting  at  the  door  a 
raw  night  when  he  was  heated  witli  wine 
from  late  sitting  at  the  tavern.  The 
genius  of  Purcell  is  little  known  here, 
though  we  arc  obliged  to  listen  to 
music  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar  and  other 
sirs  and  doctors  of  music.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  for  the  Choral  Art  Society 
to  produce  some  of  the  anthems,  or  oven 
a scene  from  tho  stage  music  of  Eng- 
land's one  musician  of  indisputable 
genius? 

D’Indy  has  composed  comparatively 
little  for  solo  voice  or  chamber  chorus. 
A few  songs,  a cantata,  "St.  Mary 
Magdalene,”  for  solo  and  female  chorus: 
"Deus  Israel,”  a motet  for  six  voices 
unaccompanied;  “Stir  la  Mer,”  perfoi  ru- 
ed last  night— these  are  all;  for  “The 
Ride  of  the  Cid,”  performed  by  this 
society  last  season,  is  more  pretentious, 
and  d'lndy  himself  reckons  it  among 
ins  orchestral  works.  "Sur  la  Mer”  is 
dated  1888.  The  music  has  color  and 
mood  rather  than  melodic  charm. 

The  Russians  have  composed  much 
chorus  music  with  or  without  accom- 
paniment. and  we  should  no  doubt  hear 
more  of  it  were  not  the  text  in  many  in- 
stances untranslated.  There  are  choruses 
from  Borodin’s  opera  "Prince  Igor” 
that  are  published  in  detached  form  and 
with  a French  text;  there  are  choruses 
by  Cui,  Kopyloff.  Moussorgsky,  Rhnsk.v- 
Korsakoff.  Sokoloff.  Grodzki.  Liadoff, 
Zolotareff— to  quote  only  from  the  cata- 
logue of  one  publisher.  It  is  to  oe  hoped 
that  the  Choral  Art  Society  will  receive 
such  support  that  it  can  explore  with 
rich  results  musical  fields  that  are  just 
beginning  to  be  opened  to  the  concert- 
goers  of  this  city.  Many  of  these  works 
by  old  Netherlander  and  Englishmen 
and  by  modern  composers  are  best  sung 
by  a small,  picked  and  almost  individu- 
ally drilled  chorus.  The  Handel  and 
Haydn  has  its  own  peculiar  province; 
so  has  the  Cecilia.  The  Choral  Art  So- 
ciety should  be  as  firmly  established. 

There  was  a large  and  very  applausive 
audience.  The  performance  throughout 
was  interesting  and  often  excellent. 
That  of  Lowland's  charming  madrigal 
was  especially  engrossing,  as  was  the 
atmosphere  of  d'Indy’s  composition. 

The  next  concert  of  this  society  will 
tie  given  in  December. 


SILENT  DIPLOMACY. 

There  was  some  disappointment  in 
men  frequently  outlived  their  expectant  parjs  w]len  the  new  British  ambassa- 
heirs.  Brandy  burns;  it  dries  the  dor.  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  made  no  speech 
brain,  or  it  punches  holes  in  the  at  a banquet  given  there  by  the  British 
stomach;  it  does  not  irrigate  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  When  his 
soothe.  We  knew  an  American  exiled  health  was  proposed  by  a French  baron 
in  Geneva.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  Mt.  of  high  degree.  Sir  Francis  bowed  and 
Blanc  or  of  English  tourists  got  on  his  smiied  and  said  not  a word.  His  reti- 
nerves.  Perhaps  he  was  driven  frantic  cenCe  was  explained.  He  is  a diplomat 
by  the  tinkling  of  music  boxes  or  the  0f  the  0jd  school,  who  believes  a speech 
blare  of  orchestrions  manufactured  in  should  he  made  only  when  the  govern- 
Calvin’s  city.  Whatever  the  cause,  hetjQari^  commands  it. 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  two  quails  ■ The  old  diplomat,  like  the  old  family 
of  brandy  a day.  Ho  had  been  a band-jawyerj  a storehouse  of  distressing  se- 
some  athlete;  he  had  followed  ( t ari-  erets,  is  now  a figure  of  historical  ro- 
baldi’s  red  shirt.  \V  hen  we  saw  him  ,nance  or  play.  He  still  takes  snuff, 
he  did  not  feel  fit  till  lie  had  fiuishedjempjoys  beautiful  women  as  spies, 
his  second  quart.  His  face  was  a shows  his  false  teeth,  and  is  devilish 
mask,  white  and  ghastly.  sly  for  the  amusement  of  reader  or 

""^spectator.  Or  he  is  reserved,  mysteri- 
ous, a sombre  liar.  The  ambassador  of 
today  is  a joyous,  social  creature.  He 
I is  here,  there  and  everywhere.  He 
talks  continually,  now  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a window  in  a cathedral,  now 
at  a meeting  of  the  Bellows  Menders  in 
London.  He  is  witty,  eloquent,  socio- 
logical, literary,  a good  table  man.  He 
is  as  familiar  as  any  playactor.  His 
• candor  is  that  of  a child.  He  blurts 

A Diversified  and  Interesting  Pro- 

gramme  Given  Under  Conduct  diplomat  to  be  frank,  whereas  once  the 
r »/i  w;  n r ...  ii/i  . i diplomat  that  told  the  truth  deceived 

of  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  Which  :completely  his  coiieagues. 

Marks  Out  True  Place  of  Society,  i Yet-  Sir  Francis  is  a true  "diplomat, 

, for  he  purposes  to  keep  open  house  on 

* a grand  scale  in  the  Faubourg  St. 

The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace  Honore.  There  is  house  cleaning  in 

Goodrich  conductor,  gave  its  second  the  famous  hotel,  which  was  once  the 
and  last  concert  of  the  season  last  even-  home  o£  pauline  Bonaparte.  The  tap- 
estries are  being  repaired;  the  ballroom 
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has  been  redecorated.  There  will  be 


eluded  Arcadelt’s  “Ilbianco  e dolce 
Cigno,”  Palestrina’s  “O  che  Splendor,” 

Dowland’s  “Come  Again,  Sweet  Love,”  entertainments  worthy  of  Lord  Lyons, 
Morley’s  "Now  is  the  Month  of  May-  who  kept  twenty  lackeys  on  service  in 
ing,”  de  Pearsall’s  “Lay  a Garland”  the  entrance  hall,  a double  line  of  pow- 
and  “Caput  apri  defero” ; Bach’s  motet  dered  and  silk-stockinged  footmen,  and 


for  double  chorus.  “Komm,  Jesu, 
Komm”;  Mendelssohn’s  “Abschied  Vom 
Komm”;  Brahm’s  "All’  Meine  Herzge- 
danken”;  d’Indy's  "Sur  la  Mer” 
(chorus  for  female  voices,  with  soprano 
'solo  and  piano  accompaniment),  Gret- 


down  this  line  the  bravest  visitor 
passed  not  without  inward  trepida- 
tion. And  the  dinners!  Perhaps  a 
sauce  or  a pudding  will  he  named 
after  Sir  Francis  and  preserve  his 


schaninoff's  "Autumn,”  Cui’s  "Springj  memory.  Old-fashioned  diplomacy  was 
Delight”  and  Taneieff’s  double  chorus,, directed  against  the  colleague’s  stom- 
"Von  Land  zu  Land.”  . , . . 

iach,  ana  this  is  the  one  characteristic 


plyf  an  otherwise  forgotten  art  that  is 
) still  fresh  and  efficacious. 


arc  niotTeMpdL.  1 lify  aB8ttrn 
chnapps  and  rioting.  Mr.  Lair 


A MATTER  OF  DEGREE. 

['  A Bostonian  now  in  the  West  sends 
to  us  a copy  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
of  March  18,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
"Society  Department”  of  the  said  jour- 
nal. His  purpose  is  to  awaken  mock- 
ery and  derision,  but  we  believe  with 
good  Duke  Theseus  that  “never  any- 
thing can  be  rfniiss,  when  simpleness 
and  duty  tender  it.”  Why  should 
there  not  be  society  news  In  Oklahoma? 
And  why  should  the  record  of  doings 
in  that  society  be  laughable  or  un- 
worthy the  study  of  the  Earnest  Stu- 
dent of  Sociology? 

What  is  the  leading  paragraph  in 
this  record  of  March  IS?  Is  it  a de- 
scription of  a “smart”  affair  with  an 
annotated  catalogue  of  the  costumes? 

Is  it  some  humorously  malicious  ac- 
count of  the.  escapade  of  a high-flyer? 
By  no  means.  “The  Kindergarten 
Mothers'  Club  of  the  Washington 
school  met  at  the  kindergarten  at  3 
-/-o'clock  last  Wednesday.  Tt  was  a so- 
cial meeting.  The  mothers  brought 
their  handwork  and  chatted  and 
stitched.  After  the  business  session 
the  children  had  a fine  time  with 
their  games.  The  ladies  all  voted  the 
afternoon  a great  success.”  Wo  see 
V Mr.  Roosevelt  smiling  on  the  scene, 
j Such  a meeting  is  more  to  the  nation 
1 thnn  “court  amour,  mix'd  dance,  or 
wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball.  ’ 

, Nor  are  literature  aud  art  neglected 
: in  this  town  that  encourages  mater- 
nity. “The  Club  Rennaissance  (sic)  met 
I Thursday.  The  lesson  was  ably  led 
by  Miss  Wand  aud  proved  to  be  very- 
interesting.  Her  paper  on  Greek  cult- 
ure wa6  very  much  enjoyed,  as  was 
' also  one  by  Miss  Avey  on  ‘The  Sculpt- 
ure of  the  Parthenon.’”  Cavil  not, 
O scoffer,  and  ask  not  what  the  Par- 
| thenon  has  to  do  with  the  renaissance 
with  two  "n’s.”  Oklahoma  has  its 
Copley  Society,  ' and  three  ladies  are 
already  chosen  to  prepare  the  year  book 
and  programme  for  the  coming  year. 
We  also  note  with  pleasure  that,  al- 
though the  day  was  very  disagreeable, 
a goodly  number  responded  to  the  roll 
call  at  the  meeting  of  the  Shakespeare 
Club.  A spelling  match  between  the 
ladies  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and 
those  of  the  First  M.  E.  was  announced 
for  last  Thursday. 


from  

reminds  his  readers  that  in  1SSU  the 
miners’  wives  tearfully  begged  t licit 
husbands  to  go  back  to  work  ; now  they 
encourage  them  in  their  striking,  and 
treat  men  that  still  work  as  traitors. 
There  is  at  present  a truce,  but  Mr. 
Bair  believes  the  conflict  irrepressible, 
and  that  it  will  soon  be  resumed.  The 
capitalists,  according  to  him,  are  tyran- 
nous, and  their  trust,  designed  to  make 
competition  impossible,  looks  on  work- 
men as  “negligible  Quantities. 

The  great  strike  at  Warsaw  has  a 
comic  side.  A rich  Hebrew  named 
Bergmann  founded  a Jewish  Industrial 
Home,  to  provide,  among  other  charit- 
able purposes,  a daily  dinner  for  poor 
Jewish  children  of  from  0 to  14  years 
of  age,  a dinner  of  soup  with  meat  in 
it,  bread,  sugar  and  tea.  On  Friday 
each  child  receives  about  five  cents  to 
take  the  place  of  the  meal  on  Saturday, 
when  the  home  is  dosed.  On  a recent 
Friday  the  children  came  as  usual,  and 
told  the  officials  that  they  were  going  to 
strike.  They  demanded  two  pieces  of 
bread  instead  of  one,  four  lumps  of 
sugar  instead  of  two,  and  ten  cents 
instead  of  five.  Refused,  they  marched 
angrily  out.  without  their  dinner  of  the 
day,  and  also  declining  to  take  the  cus- 
tomary five  cents.  As  the  old  birds 
sing,  the  young  ones  twitter.  I nfort 
unately,  in  the  southern,  and,  we  fear, 
in  some  northern,  states  of  this  country, 
children  have  a more  serious  cause  for 
striking.  There  was  a children’s  cru- 
sade; will  there  some  day  be  a chil- 
dren’s strike?  In  the  latter  the  influ- 
ence of  the  parents  would  be  thrown 
against  them,  for  are  not  these  children 
bread  winners? 


BRAINS  BY  WEIGHT. 

Prof.  Karl  Pearson  lectured  lately  at 
the  Royal  Institution, 


• Methodists  and  Baptists  Jes’  golD‘  along. 
Iltng  those  charmin’  hells:*' 


Social  life  has  its  lighter  side  in  Okla- 
homa as  in- Boston.  Guests  from  Guth- 
rie were  entertained  by  Mrs.  Gerson 
over  Sunday.  Mr.  G.  IV.  Johnson  was 
expected  home  from  a round  of  visits. 
Miss  McCoy,  "a  gifted  pianist”  of  Guth- 
rie, stayed  over  for  the  Malek  concert. 

In  a word,  there  is  the  potentiality  of 
a metropolitan,  season  in  this  new 
town.  It’s  all  a question  of  degree.  An 
event  that  sets  the  Back  Bay  afluttcr- 
ing  would  not  interest  seriously  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  air  are  not  impressed  by  the 
costume  of  the  Marchioness  of  Three 
Stars;  nor  do  the  oldest  families  of 
Hoekanum  Ferry  watch  the  stir  in  and 
about  an  ant-hill.  The  gifted  pianist 
of  Guthrie  may  have  only  a newspaper 
fame  in  the  local  musical  world;  but 
are  there  not  “newspaper  singers”  in 
London,  Paris.  Boston  and  New  I 'irk. 
parlor  singers  who  advertise  themselves 
socially?  In  society  a man  is  impor- 
tant chiefly  to  himself ; at  the  same  time 
we  rend  with  equal  pleasure  of  the 
diversions  of  Mr.  G.  IV.  Johnson,  fresh 
from  social  triumphs  in  Burlingame, 
Kan.,  and  of  Mr.  Harry  Lehr  or  Mr. 
lispenard  Stewart.  We  are  glad  that 
they  all  enjoy  themselves.  !\  o ap- 
prove, and  envy  them  not. 

TWO  STRIKES. 

Students  of  the  labor  question  should 
read  a description  by  Maurice  Lair  of 
the  miners’  strike  in  Westphalia,  a 
strike  that  has  brought  many  German 
coal  orders  to  English  owners.  Mr. 
Lair’s  article  is  published  in  the  Re\ue 
Bleue  (Paris).  These  strikers  of 
Westphalia,  land  of  ham  and  pumper- 


Lonlon,  on 

heiiids.  Has  a man  of  a large  head 
necessarily  a large  brain  and,  there- 
fore, a large  mind?  The  popular  idea 
Savors  the  large  head,  the  dome  of 
thought.  Yet  the  unconscious  reason- 
ing may  be  fallacious.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wanley,  in  the  prefatory  note  to  a 
learned  chapter  on  the  head  and  skull 
and  some  unusual  structures  of  them, 
indulged  in  language  that  would  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  a southwestern 
audience  craving  impassioned  oratory. 
He  reasoned  with  pinwheel  eloquence 
that  since  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the 
mind,  Nature,  therefore,  hath  been  solic- 
itous to  lodge  this  noble  guest  in  safety 
by  defending  it  from  casualty  by  a 
thick  wall  of  bone.  He  might  have  ar- 
gued that  the  finer  the  mind,  the 
thicker  the  bone;  therefore,  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Parsons,  familiarly  known  in 
Berkshire  county  as  “Abe  the  Bunter 
—he  departed  this  life  five  years  ago— 
must  have  had  an  unusual  mind,  for 
he  could  crack  grindstones  with  his 
skull.  What  a mind  Mr.  William  Ever- 
hardt  of  Norfolk,  Va„  must  have,  for  a 
pistol  ball— 32-calibre,  to  be  exact- 
was  fired  at  a distance  of  twenty  feet 
plunk  into  the  middle  of  his  forehead 
and  flattened  itself  against  the  bone. 

Do  not  school  teachers  set  an  undue 
value  on  the  size  of  a pupil’s  head  and 
expect  the  more  from  him?  How  often 
we  see  the  weight  of  some  villainous 
murderer’s  brain  given  with  marks  of 
exclamation  at  its  heaviness.  Prof. 
Pearson’s  lecture  should  be  distributed 
in  pamphlet  form.  Then  even  the  little 
wretch  known  derisively  as  “pinhead” 
may  have  a fair  chance  at  school  and 
at  home. 

In  the  first  place,  brain-weight  aud 
skull-ea pacify >do  not  correspond  accu- 
rately and  observers  are  able  to  form 
only  rough  estimates  of  the  weight  of 
the  contained  brain.  The  weight  of 
the  brain  does  not  vary  with  intelli- 
gence, but  with  nature  and  age;  it 
lessens  from  the  moment  the  boy  turns 
into  a man.  But  is  it  a fact  that  the 
taller  aud  the  heavier  a man  is,  the 
bigger,  as  a rule,  his  brain?  Yet  giants 
are  simple,  silly  creatures.  In  fairy 
tales  they  are  easily  outwitted  and  come 
to  a violent  end  through  their  incredible 
fatuousness. 

; There  is  a kind  of  man  who  asks  you 
to  try  on  his  hat.  It  slips  down  to  your 
nose.  You  feel  foolish  with..  ,t  knowing 


why.  Tinrl  lie  lnughs~immo"rferately  ftntl 

says  to  the  bystanders:  “I  seldom  meet  ' 
any  one  who  can  wear  my  hat.”  You 
at  once  suspect  yourself  of  a feeble 
mind;  you  are  irritated;  the  lookers-on 
pity  you,  but  no  one  of  them  risks  the 
trial.  Mr.  Chatterton  Blow,  the  man 
with  the  big  hat,  struts  for  a moment. 
Yet  when  you  are  alone  and  in  self- 
communion  you  say  to  yourself  : 1 hat 

fellow  Blow  always  was  an  ass.  Why 
should  he  have  such  a big  head?”  Prof. 
Pearsou  brings  comfort  to  you  and  dis- 
comfiture to  Mr.  Blow,  for  the  profes- 
sor has  inquired  into  the  brain-weights 
— corrected  for  age,  stature  and  body- 
weight — of  a series  of  Cambridge  (Eng.) 
graduates,  aud  into  the  intelligence  of 
some  0000  children.  In  the  former  ex- 
amination the  results  were  inconclu- 
sive; the  result  of  the  latter  inquiry 
I tends  to  show  that  there  is  only  the 
slightest,  if  any,  relation  between  brain- 
weight  and  intelligence.  Take  Jeremy 
Benthain ; he  was  physically  mediocre 
in  every  respect.  Dante’s  skull  the 
one  they  are  sure  was  Dante  s has 
been  studied  : the  conclusion  is  that  his 
brain-weight  was  about  100  grammes 
less  than  that  of  the  average  English- 
man. “Prof.  Pearson's  own  brain-weight 
is  inappreciably  above  the  average.  Did 
he  conduct  the  experiments  in  this  par- 
ticular instance? 

The  conclusion  of  the  learned  man 
is  this  : “There  is  a complete  failure  at 
present  to  discover  any  substantial  rela- 
tion between  skull-capacity,  or  size  of 
head,  and  intelligence,  provided  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  same  class, 
i.  e.,  individuals  of  like  nurture  and  edu- 
cation, within  the  same  racial  com- 
ponent of  our  mixed  population."  It 
also  follows,  according  to  his  reasoning, 
that  the  way  to  guess  at  a man’s  intelli- 
gence is  to  study  the  records  of  his 
parents  and  grandparents:  for  it  is 
quality,  not  quantity,  of  brain  that  tells, 
and  quality  is  a matter  of  inheritance. 
But  how  about  the  brains  of  Dante's 
parents  and  grandparents?  What  is 
known  about  his  mother,  except  that 
| her  name  was  Bella  ? Daute  s father 
| had  a son  by  another  ’wife.  Was  this 
Francesco  conspicuous  in  any  way  ? Is 
not  genius  often  apparently  accidental? 
But  here  we  run  up  against  Mr.  Francis 
Galton  and  his  theory  of  Eugenics. 


Rimsky-Kor.-akoff  s “Sadko  „«*. 

played  here  for  the  first  time,  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  a 
previous  performance  In  this  country. 

It  Is  one  of  the  oomposer's  earliest 
works.  Written  about  1SG7,  It  was  played 
in  Germany  as  early  as  1876.  The  com- 
poser revised  it  In  1891.  When  It  was 
performed  In  Vienna,  at  a time  when 
Rubinstein  was  held  to  be  the  great 
Russian  composer,  the  only  one  worthy 
of  consideration,  good  Dr.  Hanslick 
wrote  a violent  article  against  It.  Ha  • 
found  bombs  and  nihilism  and  the  gen- 
eral upheaval  of  society,  law  and  order 
in  this  little  piece,  which  now  seems  to 
us  all  fanciful  and  pretty. 

A composer  of  rare  gifts  once  said  to 
us  that  he  was  born  hating  Weber; 
Hanslick  was  born  for  the  purpose  of 
hating  programme  music  In  general  and 
Russian  programme  music  In  particular. 
“Sadko"  Is  by  no  means  a great  or  Im- 
posing work.  Riinslcy-KorsakolT  him- 
self does  not  probably  take  it  no  se- 
rlousiy:  but  the  music  is  fanciful,  high- 
ly colored,  characteristic,  a picturesque 
illustration  of  an  old  legend  of  Nov- 
gorod. 

The  work  is  simply  a picture;  the 
thematic  contents  are  in  themselves  of 
slight  value,  there  is  little  or  no  at- 
tempt at  any  development;  the  picture 
is  Impressionistic.  The  piece  was  played 
In  the  appropriately  fanciful  spirit  and 
Sadko  thrown  overboard,  and  Sadko 
playing  on  his  gusli,  that  the  Sea  King 
anci  his  guests  hidden  to  the  wedding 
might  dance,  and  the  roar  of  the  there- 
by excited  Ocean,  the  bridegroom  of 
the  Sea  King’s  daughter,  were  all 
brought  vividly  before  the  sympathetic 
hearer  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  any  one 
who  finds  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night"  a bore,  and  legends  of  any 
country  foolishness  will  wonder  why 
this  musical  picture  “Sadko”  was  pro- 
duced here  at  all  after  so  many  years. 
The  music  last  night  gave  pleasure  to 
many  and  Mr.  Gericke  was  obliged  to 
bow  ‘his  acknowledgments. 

The  piano  concerto  by  Grieg  is  still 
one  of  the  concertos  worth  playing  and 
hearing,  for.  unlike  some  of  Grieg  s 
music,  it  has  more  than  a parochial  in- 
terest and  it  hns  breadth  and  haunting 
sensuousness.  It  should  bo  played  in  a 
most  romantic  spirit,  often  as  though  it 
were  an  improvisation.  Mr.  Cornelius 
Ruebner,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Boston.  Is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
music  department  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Is  it  possible  that  he  was  chosen 
as' the  pianist  of  last  night’s  concert  ex- 
officio?  Mr.  Ruebner  was  at  the  head 
of  a music  school  in  Carlsruhe  before 
lie  was  called  to  Columbia;  he  taught 
the  piano  and  he  composed  music.  He 
mav  be  a prudent  pedagogue;  his  music 
is  no  doubt  written  in  approved  ortho- 
dox fashion,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to 
piav  Grieg's  concerto.  His  technic  was 
evidently  acquired  in  the  black  walnut 
period  of  the  art.  and  it  is  now  warped 
and  cracked.  , 

A technic  that  is  not  always  fully ade- 


eauate  may  he  sometimes  forgiven  when 
there  is  a fine  exhibition  of  aesthetic 


feeling  or  of  a prevailing  poetic  spirit. 
Mr.  Ruebner's  interpretation  was  In- 


Mr.  nui-unti  - 1 ■ - 1-  - - - - - - f t 

herentlv  unromantic,  matter  or  ran, 
prosaically  uninteresting.  Seldom  have 
we  heard  such  an  uninspired  and  jejune 
performance  of  a beau*  t and  imag- 
Fnatlve  work.  Mr.  Rue,  -r  was  cour- 
teously  welcomed  and  applauded. 


IM 


Rimsky-Koraykoffs Musical  Picture, 
a Pretty  Fancy,  Highly  Colored, 
Is  Given  for  the  First  Time  in 
Boston. 

Cornelius  Ruebner,  Pianist  of  the 
Occasion,  Plays  Grieg’s  Roman- 
tic Concerto  Unromantically  and 
Uninterestingly. 


The  Symphony  Drams 
to  Be  Produced  by  th( 
Cecilia  on  April  4;  < 
Strange  Blend  of  Wile 
Romanticism  and  Vul 
gar  Realism;  Sketch  c 
the  Socialistic  Com 
poser;  Paderewski’ 
Recital  and  Othe 
Musical  Events  of  th 
Week. 


k i 


’US 


The  programme  of  the  19th  Symphony 
concert  given  last  evening  In  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

Symphony  in  X>  major  (K.  504) - ^,r,ec 

Plano  concerto  in  A minor. 

"Sadko,"  a musical  picture.  ■ K!  DSky,7v0J;;'  US9 
Prelude  to  Act  II  of  "Guutrum  . ..  K.  Strauss 
However  well  this  little  symphony  of 

works  of  a like  nature,  performed  by  a 

email  hut  refill  ly  chosen  band  of 
rdayerc  in  a 'ball  no  larger  than.  say. 
Chickening.  Then  the  old  music  would 
have  morf  than  a historical  interest.  It 
tat™  that  large  orchestras  were  as- 
sembled Occasionally  in  Mozart’s  period 
for  special  occasions)— orchestras  of  200, 
•ind  even  of  490.  were  not  wholly  un- 
known in  Vienna— but  these  conditions 
were  "rare,  chiefly  in  aid  of  a pension 
fund  for  musicians.  The  orchestra  of 
the  opera  houss  in  Prague  where  this 


^mXny  was  probably  first  performed 
included  only  six  violins,  two  violas  and 
two  basses  No  doubt  other  brings 
were  added  for  concert  purposes,  but 
the  symphony-  was  designed  for  a small 
orchestra'10]  n a comparatively  small 
room. 


HR  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  1 
J.  Lang  conductor,  a 
sisted  by  Miss  Isabel 
Bouton,  Mr.  Edward  Ba 
row  and  a large  orche 
tra,  will  produce  Gusta' 
■Charpentier’s  "La  Vie  c 
Poete,”  a symphony-drama  in  three  ac 
and  four  scenes,  in  Symphony  Hall  ( 
Tuesdays  evening,  April  4.  (The  wag 
earners’  concert  will  be  on  Monda 
April  3.)  The  event  will  be  one  6f  mo 
than  ordinary  importance,  for  the  woi 
will  be  then  performed  for  the  fir 
time  In  America.  Debussy’s  "Bless, 
Damozel”  will  be  performed  at  the  san 
concert. 

Charpentier’s  “Vie  du  Poete”  w 
composed  at  Rome  and  sent  from  the 
with  the  suite,  "Impressions  of  Italy 
as  the  customary  guaranty  of  go 
faith  on  the  part  of  a prix  de  Rome,  f 
that  honor  was  awarded  to  Charpentl 
in  1887.  The  symphony-drama,  w 
poem  by  the  composer,  was  perform 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris  Conser' 


tory.  May  18.  1892.  with  Mme.  Tarqu 


drOr!  Miss  Wvns,  Cossira  and  Grima 


U 1 , .'ll.’.!  ' ' — , . 

as  the  chief  singers.  Colonne  conduct 
The  performance  was  a solemn  ce 
monv  in  the  presence  of  the  Acader. 
des  Beaux-Arts.  The  music  made 
deep  impression,  and  Gounod  wrote 


FIRST  TIME  IN  AMERICA  OF 

CHARPENTIER’S  “POET’S  LIFE” 


&USTAVG.  (CnATBF’E/MTIEUE, 


l-TMJt/ietiW'SKI  .AT  1 ^ . 


o cnarpentl, b;  “f  must  assure  you 
ce  of  the  lively  interest  with  which 
uusical  members  of  the  institute 
d aad  Tr.®a4  Z?ur  'envoi’  entitled 
Foet  3-  ,/e'  There  are  such  salient 
itles  of  thought  and  sentiment,  con- 
),n  . add  poetry,  intelligence  and 
in  it  that  it  is  a true  and  great  joy 
ie  to  tell  you  how  happy  we  have 
!i  for  you  and  how  satisfied  as  acade- 
’ ns. 

3 performance  excited  even  Ber- 
, who  was  then  manager  of  the 
••  He  went  the  next  day  to  Char- 
;r  and  said:  “I'm  going  to  bring 
,1?:  the  GPera-”  The  composer 

i ht  the  remark  a joke  in  bad  taste. 
I mean  it,”  said  Bertrand.  “It 
ln^three  weeks  with  the  revival  of 
a.  There  was  unforeseen  trou- 
-ertain  musicians  of  the  orchestra 
obliged  in  this  work  to  go  on  the 
and  therefore  the  orchestra  in- 
on  the  indemnity  provided  for 
:ases  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
manager  would  not  assume  the 
and  Charpentier  was  miserably 
Although  the  latter  then  wore 
tair,  he  spent  no  time  in  tearing  it- 
nt  to  the  musicans,  some  of  them 
mpanions  at  the  Conservatory,  and 
id  with  them:  “Do  you  wish  to 
reck  -me  as  I am  coming  into  port? 
nee  make  an  exception  and  play 
ut  any  claim  of  indemnity.  Make 
appy.”  They  talked  the  matter 
and  consented.  The  symphony- 
. was  performed  at  the  Opera  June 
..  Color.ne  conducted,  and  the  solo 
.s  were  Mme.  Fierens  and  Heglon 
tessrs.  Vaguet  and  Renaud.  “The 
Life”  was  performed  afterward 
Chatelet  concerts,  Colonne  con- 

k 3 Feb-  5-  19,  1893,  March 
8.  Nov.  26,  Dec.  3,  1899,  and  Feb  12 

v t>L^aSnP^rfo,rmed  ln  January, 
Dyfitb®  t?ach-  s?,clety  of  Heidelberg 
lrl  Germany,  and  at  tbe 
’ ■ the  Allgemeiner 

rher  Musikverein  at  Frankfort-on- 
a.n  May  29.  1904,  with  Minnie  Nast 

!h  iS?wae,Vser  as  the  sol°  singers 
hilipp  Wolfrum  as  conductor.  It 
Iso  been  performed  in  various 
lfIn^ynCial  towns-  as  Lille,  Mar- 

Character  of  the  Work. 

work,  dedicated  to  Massenet  as 
nd  teacher,  is  a singular  one,  sin- 
iin  subject  and  in  expression.  It 
lend  of  belated  romanticism  and, 
sive-  realism. 


LUC  I L^TL  M <?  C<9  N,V  1 UUEs 


in  spite  of  voice  from  above,  which  often  in  the  course  of  the  work.  It  is 
promise  him  better  days  in  the  future.  n°t  treated  thematically,  it  does  not  ap- 
The  second  scene  is  at  the  Moulin  de  la  Pea,r  disguised;  it  simply  appears..  The 
Gaiette,  Montmartre.  The  poet  seeks  Prelude  has  a gentler  theme,  which  is 
forgetfulness  in  the  hideous  din  of  the  also  employed  later  The  first  act 
dancing  room.  A drunken  crowd  howls  “Recollection,”  opens'  softly  and  mys- 
street  ditties,  with  which  the  clangor  of  teriously  with  a chorus  built  on  a well 
a wretched  orchestra  is  mingled.  There  defined  theme:  "Gentle  Light  Mv  Prayer 
are  obscene  cornets,  the  distracting  vul-  [ Flies  Toward  Thee  ” The  ’chorus  in- 
garity  of  rattles,  the  shouts  outside,  creases  in  power,  and  a melodic  thought 
wild  cries,  the  coarse  laughter  of  a is  added,  expressed  alternately  bv  solo 
brazen  baggage,  who  invites  him  to  the  ;sopranoand  by  tenor:  "Burn  ti  Mv  Soul 
orgy,  while  purer  and  spiritual  voices  (Burn  Always,  Voluptuous  Flame  :'  The 
recall  to  him  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ^'Incantation''  follows,  and  there  is  th-» 
earlier  da'ys.  At  last,  mad  with  grief,  [thought  of  a fragment  of  the  initial 
he  rushes  headlong-  into  excesses  to  theme  in  the  choral  motive  "Come  di- 
drown  his  discouragement,  his  despair.  vine  flame.”  This  initial  theme  r’eap- 
...  „uul  ms  own  The  symphony  begins  with  an  orches-  pears  at  the  end  of  the  chorus.  Voices 

.He  questions  in  his  anxietv  the  tral  prelude,  which  brought  to  the  mind  and  orchestra  rise  to  "The  Land  of 
but.  there  is  no  answer-  nisrht  of  a contributor  to  the  Guide  Musical  Creams.” 

S',  on,  indifferent  to  him.  The  thira  the  Poet  of  dishevelled  hair,  the  poet  ; Act.  II:  "Doubt."  The  first  section 
u in  two  scenes,  in  the  former  of  1330-  whose  Drain  was  a volcano  |opens  with  a chorus,  "Night,  Calm  and 
et.  now  desperate,  crushed  hv  in  eruption.  The  prelude  begins  with  a (Tender  Night,  Dost  Thou  Hear’” 
gmdeur  of  that  which  he  feel«  hi.?  shod  and  incisive  theme,  which,  per-  [There  is  the  su^jestion  of  Whitman’s 
it  express,  blasphemes  fran-Uoallv  haps,  characterizes  the  spirit  of  the  "Huge  and  thoughtful  night."  The 

poet,  and,  though  undeveloped  in  any  itheme  is  first  exposed  by  the  'cellos  and 
technical  meaning  of  the  word,  appears 


first  act  represents  the  poet  be- 
T life  full  of  faith,  and  enthu- 
He  strives  to  sing;  he  invokes 
a of  beauty,  which  unveils  itself 

, ’Pearsh  in  all  its  radiance  in  the 
H aU,.h?..b?5illK  to  doubt  his  own 


I CL  MAX  'PA'DZUeEWiSKI  • 

■i  violas,  then  there  are  entrances  of  solo 
voices,  interrupted  by  the  orchestra. 
This  chorus  is  heard  in  the  Montmartre 
scene.  The  poet  voices  his  complaint. 
The  answer  is  a vague  and  ancient 
cradle  song.  The  poet’s  cantilena  is 
ifollowed  by  a short  descriptive  orches- 
Itral  passage.  Over  shuddering  strings 
[is  heard  the  flute,  as  a nightingale,  and 
horns  sound  faintly  afar  off. 

Act.  III.,  scene  1:  "Impotence.”  The 
scene  begins  with  a rapid  orchestral 
allegro.  The  'basses  grumble  chromatic- 
ally and  a strange  motive  played  by  the 
brass  is  interrupted  now  and  then  by  a 
lament,  which  is  the  theme  of  a follow- 
ing chorus  of  despair.  There  is  a lull, 
and  the  organ  has  its(slow  and  solemn 
say.  The  poet  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voices  of  consolation.  There  are  furious 
trombones,  a-nd  the  chorus  curses  and 
blasphemes  the  Creator,  until  the  male- 
diction becomes  fainter  and  fainter 
through  the  very  dejection  of  the  poet. 
Scene  2.  The  Montmartre  Festival  be- 
,gins  in  a wild  polka  rhythm.  There  are 
jorchestral  reminiscences  of  fornipr  mo- 
| tives.  A scherzo  theme  is  joined  to  this 
'polka.  The  poet  is  revealed  'by  the 
[theme:  "Be  Cursed.  O Perfidious  God.” 
(Then  the  chorus  of  the  tender  night  re- 
turns, but  it  is  not  blended  with  the 
| dance  music.  Another  polka  is  played 
'behind  the  scenes  by  a boozing-ken  or- 
chestra of  piccolo,  cornet  and  saxhorns, 
and  a ditty  popular  in  the  time  of  Gen. 
Boulanger  is  also  played  behind  the 
scenes  by  another  orchestra  of  brass,  to 
portray  the  passing  military  retreat. 
There  motives  are-  worked  together,  and 
there  is  then  a new  theme,  the  first  ( 
notes  of  which  are  taken  from  those  of  [ 
the  chorus.  "Be  Cursed";  it  now  has  a i 
joyous  character,  it  increases  in  its  in-  I 

tensity  and  becomes  heroic.  The  polka  j 
rhythm  returns  and  the  poet  invites  the 
girl  in  her  rags  to  laugh  her  mad  laugh.  I 
"This  girl,  whose  mocking  laugh  is  as  I 
an  insult  to  the  poet's  reveries,"  ac-  J 
cording  to  the  writer  whose  analysis  of  | 
the  work  has  been  used  freely  by  The 
Herald,  "is  a personification  of  the  ig-  | 
norant  and  bestial  mob.  the  enemy  of  t 
all  that  is  far  above  it.”  In  the  midst  \! 
of  the  orgy,  the  mystical  chorus.  “Gen- 
tle Light,"  returns.  There  are  disjoint- 
ed words  of  the  poet;  the  trollop's  laugh 
is  heard  as  from  a distance,  and  then 
there  is  silence.  "A  drum  is  rolled  plan- 
drum  as  of  a slackening  and  then  ar- 
rested pulse.  Three  sobs  are  feebly  ex- 
haled by  voices  pitying  the  poet;  a chord 
from  the  strings— and  this  is  all.” 


The  Man  Himself. 

The  career  of  the  man  Chapentier  may 
explain  in  a measure  the  singularity  of 
this  early  work.  The  companion  "en- 
voi," "Impressions  of  Italy,’’  has  been 
played  in  Boston.  It  is  music  without 
a “tendency.”  without  any  polemical  or 
socialistic  aim.  It  is  delightful  music 
to  hear;  it  is  the  work  of  an  imaginative 
man  peculiarly  sensitive  to  melody, 
rhythm,  color.  Yet  it  might  he  justly 
said  that  the  composer  of  "'The  Poet's 
Life"  is  the  real  Charpentier. 

He  was  born  at  Dieuze  (Alsace-Lor- 
raine) on  June  25,  1860.  His  parent 
moved  to  Turcoing  after  the  Franco 


iT"M  x 


he  entered  the  musio 


In 


spinning  factory, 
to  Lille  and  en- 


f order  to  earn 
' an  accountant  in  ^ 

^fle/Thedcon«erva1tirvr  where  he  made 
for  himself  such  a reputation  th® 

municiDilitv  oi  Tourcoing  gave  him  a 
mms ion  Of  f.1200  to  study  at  Paris.  He 
pension  r.mservatory  in  18*1. 


entered  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  took  violin  lessons  of  Messart  and 


aim  n-»»  ■•Yv.  Pocsard  He  was  obliged 
to  perform  military  service,  and  on  his 
Paris  lie  became  a pup.l  or 

3S£»«,  ’%,&■*%!! 


In  1887  withjiis^antata^  ffi. 


formed  Oct.  29.  18S7, 

etitut. 


the  crowd  was  it'  rmous.  Only  a few 
seat*  had  been  : -erved  for  privileged 

guests  of  the  municipality  around  the. 
vast  stage  up'in  which  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place.  The  programme  was 
divided  into  three  portions.  I- irst  of  all. 
a march  was  performed  by  a really  ad- 
mirable orchestra  conducted  by  Char- 
pentler.  in  which  all  the  old  cries  of 
Paris  were  introduced.  Charpentier  was 
himself  the  composer.  -Only  very  few 
of  these  old  ‘cries’  still  survive,  and 
an  effort  was  recently  made  (fortunately 
unsuccessful)  to  induce  the  prefect  or 
police  to  prohibit  them  altogether. 
•Achetez  la  crevette.  clle  est  bonne,  elle 
est  belle’  (Buv  the  shrimp!  She  is  good, 
she  is  beautiful),  ‘ehand  d’habits  (the 
-vous  des 


equivalent  of  ’old  clo’)  ‘avez-vous  des 
chjrf^ra-rempaiUer’’  (Chairs  to  mend?) 
• it™  ... .1 i frire?  (lemon  soles  for  fry- 


Prix  dc  Rome  in  1887.  and  his  first 
genuine  success  was  his  opera. 
’’Louise.”  produced  after  long  delay  and 
bitter  struggles  in  1900!  It  was  Ernest 
Legouve,  who  sang  in  his  libretto. 
"L’Amour  Africain,”  the  misfortunes  of 
these  crowned  musicians: 

Oyez  los  trlstes  contretemps 
P'un  uielancoliqiie  Joune  homme. 

D’un  joune  homme  de  soixante  ans, 

Quc  l'on  nppelle  un  prix  do  Home. 


Tlmandeo  a frire?'  (lemon 
imO  stm  exists;  but.  ’eau  de  vie.  bran 
devin  et  la  dragee  au  bout.’  ’lait  .lait, 
1 lit  v’K  ia  r.ourrice  au  lait,  mon  frais 
lait.  i ia  fraia  cabiUaud!  j-ai  ee 


sau  mon. 


qu'il  vous  faut’  (my  fresh  salmon^  my 


fresh  cod:  1 have  got  what  you  want), 
and  countless  others  are  with  the  neiges 
d’antnn  The  modern  crier  is  lese  J"0®*? 
r il  than  his  ancestor,  a less  complicated 
ca!!'.  i„  n I.,  in  ‘Fernand  Cortes’  was 


acVually^appropriated'  bv  an  intelligent 
JnnW  Of  i iik  Felicien  David,  the  com- 


Idstcn  in  the  wretched  plight 
Of  a niehiuclioly  man. 

A young  man  of  sixty  years. 

Whom  they  call  ‘'un  prlx  de  Home.” 

“The  Poet’s  Life”  led  Charpentier  to 
Montmartre,  anti  he  is  still  the  cele- 
brant musician  of  that  famous  hill, 
dear  to  students  working  people  of  all 
classes,  artists,  light-o'-loves  who  dance 


hawker  of  Ink  Felicien  David,  tne  com- 
poser stole  one  of  his  most  successful 
motives  from  an  itinerant  cheese- 
monger Halevy  composed  ’Quand  pa- 
riitra  ie  pale  aurore’  after  hearing  the 
cries  of  ’Belles  bottes  d’asperges  (fine 
bunches  of  asparagus.)  But  ’all  that 
was  in  the  olden  time  long  ago,  as  Poe 


says. 


:’\1  charpentier’s  music  charmed  us 
all  this  afternoon.  As  the  last  chords 


C ltti  OV.O.  11-'  tot  11^  111  1 >V.  ‘ v/  V.  — ' I 1 t lim  ill  lv.1  UUUIIi  ^ , . 

gayly  toward  the  hospital  or  t lie  prison  ilpd  owav  the  Muse  descended  the  steps 

for  women.  After  ’’The  Poet's  Life”  ()1-  the  Hotel  de  Vllle,  accompanied  b) 

the  two  lesser  Muses.  Miles.  Eugenie 
Min  and  Amelie  Chasselin.  and 
mounted  the  stage  A troop  of  little 
i;r reel  children,  costumed  m rags,  sui 
bounded  her  carrying  baskets  of  flow- 
ed Yn  their  hands.  The  ceremony  was 


came  a strange  set  of  songs,  "Impre«-T 
ejons  Fausses,”  performed  at  a Colonne 
concert  March  3,  1895.  The  composer 
was  inspired  by  two  of  Paul  Verlaine’s 
poems,  “La  Veiliee  Rouge”  and  “La 
Ronde  des  Compagnons.”  Tlie  anar- 
chistic music  met  with  lively  opposition, 
which  was  met  in  turn  by  warm  eulo- 
gies of  the  mastery  in  workmanship. 

In  "La  Ronde  des  Compagnons"  Char- 
pentier interpolated  as  a gloss  on  Ver- 
laine’s poetry,  for  the  chorus  of  prison- 
ers. verses  of  the  “Marseillaise”  and 
cries  of  "Hum,  Vaillant,  Sh!"  "Hum,  i 
Henri,  Sli !”  "Hum.  Ravachol,  Sh!”  As  j 
Gustave  Robert  wrote,  the  poetry  of 
Verlaine,  charming  by  the  gentle  irony 
of  its  melancholy,  was  turned  into  a 
sort  of  declamatory  hymn  of  anarchists. 
“Not  that  I blame  Charpentier  for  hav- 
ing socialistic,  anarchistic  or  any  other 
theories  he  may  choose  to  entertain,  hut 
1 wish  that  he  would  expose  them  on  a 
more  opportune  occasion.”  The  solo 
'singers  were  Taskin  and  Cheyrat. 

Still  more  extraordinary  were  the 
"Trois  Poemes  Chantes,”  "Chanson  du  I 
Chemin"  (Camille  Mauclair),  "Jet’  i 
d’Eau"  (Baudelaire),  and  the  third.  ! 
which  was  heard  with  frenetic  applause 
and  fierce  hissing.  "Les  Chevaux  de 
Bois”  (Verlaine).  They  were  sung  by 
Augucz.  Claeys.  Galand  and  a chorus  at 
a Colonne  concert  Nov.  24.  1895. 

Charpentier  left  Montmartre  for  a 
■moment  to  pay  homage  to  a painter 
whose  art  was  most  remote  from  his. 
The  “Serenade  a Watteau"  (poetry  by 
Verlaine)  was  first  performed  at  Char- 
pentler’s  own  house  before  a circle  of  ; 
friends.  It  is  written  for  tenor  solo,  six 
female  voices,  string  quartet,  inando-  ' 
lins.  two  harps,  two  flutes,  a Mustel  or-  ! 

?"  an  and  a tambourine.  It  was  per- 
ormed  Nov.  8,  1896.  the  day  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  monument  to  Watteau 
In  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  The 
singers  were  Charlotte  Wyns  and  Mau- 
guieve.  The  piece  mis  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  concert  at  Colonne,  Nov. 
29  1896.  “R.  D.  C."  wrote  in  the  Guide 

I Musical.  “The  melodic  ’hccent  is  lacking 
• in  both  accuracy  and  freedom."  The 
success  of  the  Serenade  was  indisputa- 
ble.  The  Academic  Palms  w ere  ottered 
to  Charpentier.  who  refused  the  honor. 

\ "First  play  my  music,”  he  answered, 
i and  thus  referred  to  scores  which  were 
I ready,  but  over  which  no  manager  would 
I look. 


not  hhig  hff  kolical- 


Then  the 


•criers'  of  Paris  exhorted  the  crowd  to 
come  and  admire  .the  Muse,  and  a^ballet 


and  the  ’ composer  could  not  mane  a 

more  happv  choice.  • * * There  is  an 

apotheosis  of  vegetables,  of  all  the  vege- 
tables because  the  carrot  itself  is  not 
forgotten.  * • * M.  Charpentier  has 
kept  himself  from  the  customary  bru- 
talities in  the  final  apotheoses,  and  has 
terminated  his  work  by  a gentle  recall 
of  Mouronspour  iesp'tits  oiseaux,  while 
the  chorus  breathes  a last  ah.  ah.  (this 
time  it  is  consolation  and  hope),  which 
leaves  us  under  an  Impression  of  seren- 
ity that  is  almost  religious.  It  is  fit-, 
ting  above  all.  not  to  attach  too  great 
importance  to  this  work,  whole  sole  mu- 
sical pretension  is  doubtless  to  reveal  in 
solemn  fashion  the  love  of  the  com- 
poser for  the  people.  This  is  e\  angeli- 
ca 1 , and  may  lead  to  deputies:  It 
may  attract  also,  the  public  attention, 

and  this  is  human.”  

On  tlie  other  hand,  no  loss  a composer 
than  Alfred  Bruneau  wrote:  "It  seems 

to  me  at  the  same  time  charming  and 
significant,  this  idea  that  M.  Charpen- 
tier has  had  of  ennobling  the  gayety  of 
our  stated  festivals  by  the  beauty  of  a 
virile  music  and  the  grace  of.  a young 
woman:  to  marry,  in  tlie  grandest 

square  of  Paris,  the  two  supreme  poesies 
of  our  city— the  radiant  and  delicate 
poetry  of  art  and  work  to  the  yelling 
and  magnificently  brutal  poetry  of  a 
joyful  mob.  Th’e  spectacle  is  a pretty 
one,  this  spectacle  of  tlie  gay  working 
girl  of  the  faubourg  solemnly  chosen 
Muse  by  her  fellow-shopgirls,  the  pa- 
troness for  some  hours  of  the  city,  the 
symbolic  queen  of  consolation,  inspira- 
tion. hope  and  love,  who.  interrupting 
the  clamor,  the  rush  and  the  bustle,  all 
the  coarse  amusements,  sometimes  ego- 
tistical. of  the  holiday  strollers,  pro- 
claims solemnly  in  imposing,  ascending 
symphony  and  song  the  eternal  and 
sovereign  power  of  toilsome  and  fertile 
life  In  this  score  you  feel  the  true  soul 
of  the  street  palpitate,  with  strident 
calls  of  costermongers,  menders  of 
chairs  of  fish  sellers,  rag  pickers, 
launched  forth  by  trumpets  from  the 
highest  windows  of  the  municipal  pal- 
ace solo,  then  intercrossed,  and  taken 
again  by  the  orchestra  in  exquisite  har- 
its  clever  ballet  of  Pleasure,  its 


Mr.  Airred  Hruneau  wrote  oi  ’T 

Poet's  Life”:  'On  his  return  to  Paris 

the  composer  rented  a room  on  Mont- 
martre, and  there,  as  elsewhere,  grew 
passionately  fond  of  that  which  was 
about  him,  of  nature,  of  that  which  he 
saw.  heard,  felt.  The  exaltation  of 
heart  :uid  sense  to  the  dawn  of  wwk 
and  love;  the  soul's  contemplation  of 
accents  of  mysterious  weight,  accents 
of  interior  voices;  the  desire  of  the 
Ideal  of  the  unknown,  where  the  divine 
flame  will  be  kindled;  doubt  in  the 
swift  and  splendid  night,  where  all  is 
fleeting  music;  leaf  of  grass,  tree,  star; 
the  fear  of  time,  whole  silence  hides  the 
triumph  on  tlie  death  of  hope;  impo- 
tence, the  dreaded,  frightful,  terrible 
impotence  of  a soul  whirling  in  empti- 
ness and  cursing  God;  degrading,  raging 
drunkenness,  increasing  while  the  open- 
armed  wanton  laughs  and  yells,  while 
the  appeals  of  the  past  and  the  future 
are  remembered  and  mingle  In  the  orgie; 
nobility,  baseness,  pride,  cowardice,  are 
expressed  with  extraordinary  vehe- 
mence and  astonishing  force,  in  the 
symbolical  drama,  ’Vie  du  Poete  which, 
by  the  way,  Is  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
stage.  Charpentier  came  willingly  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  socialism  and 
the  mvstlcism  of  La  Butte.” 

I These  are  not  the  whirring  words  of 
a mere  rhetorician  drunk  with  patriot- 
ism. It  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a 
composer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
| and  imagination,  of  a critic  whose  writ- 
ings are  distinguished  by  discrimination, 
sanity  and  unflinching  devotion  to  art. 


fv  Kill  til 


liMj 

ftti,  <«'  ■ 
Ei,  C stas 


began-the  Ballet  of  Pleasure,  danced  delicious  fanfare  of  the  Muse,  gentle 
hv  artists  from  the  corps  de  ballet  of  , and  aeiflc,  whose  children  from  the  top 
the  opera.  In  the  midst  of  the  dancing  of  tho  Maison  commune  repeat  ingenu- 
appeared  Beauty,  personified  Mile.  ous]y  the  tb(,me;  its  chiming  of  bells. 

Mante  of  the  Opera,  who  expressed  in  distant  or  near  by,  in  response  or  blend: 

mntomime  her  desire  to  give  eternal  Ug  fuU  and  vibrant  instrumental  .and 


nnntomime  ncr  ® US  tun  ana  viorani  iii&li  umciuai 

form  to  the  efforts  ot  Humanity.  She  cboral  phra.ses;  its  picturesque  develop- 
was  followed  by  a group  of  poe  s who  its  character  of  rude  frankness 


Sred  the  Muse  that  they  found  , her 
YerY  charming  (all  this  in  pantomime 
of  course)  Beauty  thereupon  crowned 

and  then 


the  Muse  with  white  roses: 

Suffering,  dressed  as  a Pierrot,  made  his 
appearance,  this  role  being  filled  b> 
that  admirable  pantomimic  artist, 
Severin.  He  expressed,  hrst 
eternity  and  the  consequent  hopeless- 
ness of  Suffering,  appealing  to  Heaven, 
then  to  the  pity  of  man.  whose  egoism 


he  denounce/  and  Jhen  jevoUs^aga^nsL 


dreaming  of  a possible  revenge, 
the  clamors  for  justice  which  burst! from  j 
the  throats  of  others  like  himself, 
though  the  triumphant  march  of  victims 
toward  the  ultimate  otta'nment^f  haPf 

Suffer- 


toward  the  ultimate 
piness  still  continues 

millennium  are  chimerical. 


ing  can  only  cease  with  the 


A choir  however:  announces  the  arrival 
of  the  Muse  of  Happiness  who  clasps 
the  enchanted  Pierrot  by  the  hand,  and 
~ ~ :ng  sinks  at  her  feet  in  aa°ra 
The  next  scene  was  extremely 


tion. 


It  had  been  arranged  by.  the 


well-known  artist,  Roedei.  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  a sort  of  allegorical  proces- 
sion in  honor  of  Michelet.  Behind  Mich- 
elet's bus?  figured  History  and  Poetry 
two  vounsr  ladies.  In  front  of  the  bust 
W8?eya  young  man  and  a young  woman 
representing  Youth  and  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  1830.  They  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a vast  book,  the  history  of 
France  and.  as  each  leaf  was  turned 
persons  dressed  in  costumes  of  the 


LOCAL. 

Recitals  will  be  given  by  the  Faclten 
Pianoforte  school  in  Huntington  Avenue 
Chambers  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
6,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  April  8.  The 
programme  will  include  ensemble  pieces, 
an  exhibition  of  fundamental  training 
and  solo  pieces.  The  composers  repre- 
sented will  be  Foote,  Haydn,  Hummel, 
Karganoff,  MacDowell.  Martuccl,  Mosz- 
kowskl,  Mendelssohn.  Raff. 

The  Olive  Mead  string  quartet  will  l"01 
give  its  onlv  concert  this  season  in  Bos-  I « fU 
ton  on  Tuesday  evening  in  Potter  Hall,  «(« 
when  Mrs.  Beach  will  be  the  pianist. 
Tickets  for  this  concert  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Symphony  Hall  until  .Tuesday 


costumes  of 

procession,  ana 


finally  grouped  themselves  at  the  back 


The  Work-Girl  ns  )luse. 

| Auber  said  of  Felicien  David,  who  was 
confirmed  orientalist,  that  he  wished 
I he  would  get  down  from  his  camel. 
Many  in  Paris,  when  Charpentier’s 
(‘‘Coronation  of  the  Muse”  was  per- 
1 formed,  prayed  him  to  come  down  from 
■Montmartre.  In  1898  he  proposed  him- 
t self  as  the  director  of  a new  tlieatre- 
I lyrique  and  that  year  saw  the  produc- 
’ tion  of  his  “Couronnement  de  la  Muse," 
which,  written  the  year  'before  for  a 
Montmartre  festival,  was  finally  pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Lille,  Juno 
5,  when  Blanche  Dassonville  was 
crowned  as  the  Muse.  Duffaut.  a tenor 
from  the  Opera,  Paris,  represented  the 
Poe!  and  Blanche  Mante  represented 
Beauty.  Charpentier’s  idea  was  that 
each  year  and  in  each  town  a Muse 
should  be  chosen  from  work-girls  and 
crowned  solemnly.  Tlie  piece  was  an- 
nounced for  the  14th  of  July,  that  year, 
‘the  national  fete  at  Paris,  but  it  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  rain,  and 
it  was  performed  in  the  Place  de  i'Hotel 
J de  Vllle,  July  24.  In  this  piece,  made 
Jfor  the  open  air.  Charpentier  gave  full 
U vent  to  his  socialistic  ideas. 

This  work  is  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture. As  it  looked  backward  toward 
l”The  Poet’s  Life”  and  forward  to 
r’Louise,”  and  as  it  is  most  character- 
istic of  Charpentier.  it  deserves  our  at- 
sltentfon.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
ifpal]  Mali  Gazette  wrote  a description. 
Ilipublished  July  25.  1898:  "The  Muse  of 
Hparis,  Mile.  Ernestine  Curot.  is  a work- 
fffeirl.  chosen  this  year  from  a great 
JBnumber  of  candidates  for  her  great  per- 
■ Ijsonal  charm  and  stringent  virtues  to 
^represent  the  ideal  aspirations  of  the 
. f«great  city,  more  particularly  in  refer- 
1 ence  to  the  centenary  .of  Michelet.  She 
: is  not  exactly  beautiful,  but  has  the 
retrousse  prettiness  of  the  typical 
I Parislenne.  Her  apotheosis  being  con- 
current with  that  of  Michelet,  the  great 
revolutionary  historian,  who  celebrated 
the  glories  of  work,  there  was  a vast 
attendance  of  work-peoples’  associa- 
tions and  syndicates  to  do  honor  to  the 
event.  In  the  Place  de  I’Hotel  de  Ville 


of  the  stage.  The  delegations  of  w-ork- 
men  schoolmasters,  students,  ^re®7 
masons,  and  choral  society  ‘''Yh/iYY  '' 
before  them.  This  was  the  conclusion. 

(The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  correspondent 
might  have  added  to  his  list  of  com- 
posers  who  utilized  street  cries.  ,, 

is  the  vocal  piece  "Les  ^en- 

hv  Clement  Jannequin  of  the  Kth  cen 
turv  Some  sav  that  a Ballet  des  cris 
de  'Paris"  was  danced  In  the  reign  of 
I ouis  XIV  . and  that  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch himself  took  part  in  it;  but  the 
score  has  not  been  found.  Adolphe 
Adam  introduced  the  "moan  of  labor 
"Ohe ' Ohe!"— used  by  the  boatmen  of 
the  Seine  (No.  5 of  eight  male  choruses 
“Les  Metiers”).  In  1857  Georges  Kastner 
published  his  “Cris  de  Paris:  Symphonic 
humoristique.”  an  elaborate  score  of 
171  nn^es  as  a supplement  to  his  learneu 
!andPcurlous  essay.  "Les  Voix  de  Pans.’  ) 


and  at  the  same  time  of  robust  tender- 
ness; its  religious  and  triumphal  pero- 
ration—this  score  is  animated  with  a 
spirit  that  is  superbly  of  the  people. 
Here  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
customary  cantata,  the  useless  and 
odious  cantata  that  has  been  ordered,  to 
the  necessities  of  which  the  free  fancy 
of  Charpentier  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted.” 

Charpentier  achieved  fame  and  for- 
tune—lie  had  been  miserably  poor— by 
his  “Louise,”  a musical  romance  in  four 
acts,  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris.  Feb.  2.  1900.  The  story,  written 
by  him,  is  of  a working  girl  of  Mont- 
martre. over  whom  the  city  of  Pans 
casts  a mighty  spell.  She  leaves  her 
home  to  live  with  Juiien.  a painter. 
Remorseful,  she  returns  and  is  forgiven; 
but  the  routine  of  a simple  household 
bores  her.  The  city,  seen  from  Mont- 
martre. calls  her  to  it.  Juiien  reap- 
pears, and  she  goes  with  him.  and  her 
father  broken-hearted,  curses  Paris, 
which’  has  robbed  Mm  of  his  cljlld. 
Miss  Rioton  created  the  part  of  Louise. 
The  opera  is  still  exceedingly  popular  in 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  and  it  has 
made  its  triumphant  way  through  Ger- 
many. “Louise"  is  said  to  be  the  first 
opera  of  a trilogy. 

Since  the  production  of  "Louise, 
Charpentier  has  been  busy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  opera  in  German  cities 
and  in  curious  experiments  in  develop- 
ing the  musical  taste  of  Parisian  young 
dressmakers  and  milliners.  Thus,  in 
answer  to  his  entreaties,  on  April  30, 
1900.  seats  in  the  third  and  fourth  gal- 
leries of  the  Opera  Comique  were  given 
without  price  to  400  dressmakers  that 

they  might  see  the  struggles  and  emo- 
tions of  Louise.  Furthermore,  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  preparation  of 
concerts  in  which  such  girls  have  taken 
part,  and  the  workgirl  is  still  crowned 
in  this  or  that  department  town.  Char- 
pentier is  still  on  Montmartre,  still  a 
socialist  in  his  music,  and  some  might 
strike  out  socialist  and  insert  anarchist. 


evening.  , . .. 

Tlie  second  public  rehearsal  by  the 
pupils  of  Mrs  Avonia  Bonney  Litchfield 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  will  be 
given  on  Monday  afternoon.  April  17. 
Miss  Helen  Philba  and  Miss  Sarah 
Eaton  will  be  heard  in  a vocal  dialogue 
of  the  old  school  by  Guiseppe  G-erli, 
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The  Challenge  of  the  Nightingale  to 
the  Lark}"  Miss  Charlotte  Grosvenor 


the  Ears  imss  xnauuiu-  « . *•«, 

will  be  heard  in  "Faust”  selections.  A 


scene  from  "Un  Bnllo  in  Maschera"  will 
be  contributed  by  Miss  Sarah  Eaton. 
Miss  Grosvenor  will  also  appear  m a 
scene  from  "La  Forza  del  Destmo. 
Tickets  mav  be  obtained  from  Manager 
L,  H Mudgett  at  Symphony  Hall,  un- 
der whose  direction  the  rehearsal  is  \ 


S1Mme.  Melba  sailed  for  Europe  vester- 
Mr.  Gilibert.  a distinguished  mem- 
will  sine  at  the 
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day 

ber  of  her  company.  - 

•chamber  qpneert  this  afternoon  in  Chick-  wm 

er,Tb©*Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ."  a 
cantata  by  Dubois,  will  be  sung  by  ttn 
choir  of  the  FJlot  Cljurcli,  Newton,  this 
afternoon  at  4:30  o'clock. 


Th°  pupils  of  the  New  England  Con 

Zi-Z rxf  (Inpro  Will  give  t 


servatory  School  of  Opera  - . 

performance  at  the  Boston 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  11.  Mi.  Orest' 
Blmboni  will  conduct.  There  will  be  : 
full  chorus  and  orchestra.  Scenes  fron 
"Carmen."  Bizet;  "The,  Masked  RaU 
and  "Aida,"  Verdi;  ‘Haideuil.  Blm 
boni,  and  "I  Falsi  Monetarl  Rossi 
will  make  a varied  bill  and  show  th' 
capacity  of  the  leading  pupils.  The  pub 
lie  perfomance  is  the  fifth  annual  even 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  i 
promises  to  rival  in  interest  those  whicl 
have  gone  before.  Its  proceeds  will  to- 
devoted  to  the  free  scholarships  in  th 
school  of  opera,  and  subscriptions i ma. 
bo  received  and  seats  will  be  allotted  i. 
the  order  of  arrival  until  Saturday 
April  1.  The  box  office  sale  at  th 
Boston  Theatre  will  open  on  Monda. 
morning.  April  3. 
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The  Kneisel  quartet  and  Mr.  Arthu 
- university  chambe  \ 


Opposing  Voices. 

Of  course,  there  were  protests  against 
the  crowning  of  a work-girl  with  such 
an  attendee  hullabaloo.  Mr.  Pierre  de 
Breville  wrote  a keen  and  amusing  ar- 
ticle, which  was  published  in  the  Mer- 
de  France.  He  asked  who 


the 


chosen  woman  might  be,  the  saviour, 
the  ~ inspTre r!  She  stretched  out  her  arms 
toward  humanity  to  give  it  hope.  Is  sh 
the  working-girl,  the  incarnation  of 
hone«t  ihor?  Does  she  content  herself 
wl?h  being  pretty ? Is  she  Mimi  Pinson, 
or  simply  The  Woman,  °r,  a.  little  God- 
dess of  Reason?  Or  is  she  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  people,  the  bumble  flow  et  of 
French  fields,  the  soul  of  France,  the 
folk  song?  “No.  in  spite  of  her  inde- 
cision. she  declares  herself  to  be  a more 
definite  person.  She  is  Parislenne  sculp- 
tee  dans  de  l'etemlte  (?).  and  to  finish 
troubling  us  in  our  ignorance,  she  ap- 
pears in  company  with  a Pierrot  'with 
a plastered  fuce,  with  a poet  m a tx>b- 
coat,  in  the  frame  of  a public  place  on 
a sort  of  laic  altar  of  red  hangings 
adorned  with  golden  fringe,  surrounded 
bv  dancing  girls  in  short  petticoats, 
with  students,  gymnasts,  and  without 
doubt.  Freemasons,  who  constitute  tne 
background  of  every  modern  procession. 
In  short,  the  conception  of  this 
where  realities  and  allegories  are 
mingled  incoherently  remains  enig- 
matic. There  is  a leit-motif  In  this 
score.  No  one  is  exempt  from  it.  and  it 
is  the  cl- v ‘Voila  I'plaisir.  mesoam  s. 


A Mild  Appeal. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Cecilia  will 
be  encouraged  substantially  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  works.  Some  delight  in 
saying  that  Boston  is  not  a musical  city 
—Mr.  H.  T.  Finck  stated  recently  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  that  Boston 
was  no  more  musical  than  Rome  (Italy, 
not  New  York)— and  the  Jndifference 
shown  at  times  by  the  public  when  a 
new  work  of  importance  is  produced 
might  lead  the  stranger  within  our 
gates  to  believe  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
One  might  be  tempted  to  infer  that  the 
announcement  of  a novelty  discourages 
concert  goers,  who,  if  they  should  go, 
might  be  obliged  to  form  their  own 
opinion  about  its  merits  or  faults.  There 
was  voting  in  Philadelphia  lately  for 
the  programme  of  the  last  concert  this 
season  of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  i 
(March  25).  Sixteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty persons  voted.  "Richard  Strauss, 
Cc-tar  Franck  and  Vincent  d’Indy.  the 
very  modern  of  the  moderns,  had  more 
votes  than  were  given  for  all  of  the  10 
works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Schumann, 
Schubert.  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms. 
This  was  with  reference  to  the  choice  of 
a symphony  from  those  played  this  sea- 
son. The  one  that  received  mon;  than 
one-third  of  all  the  votes  was  Tschai- 
kowsky's  "Pathetic” 

Il  ls  not  a question  of  whether  Char- 
pentier’s "Poet’s  Life”  is  a great  work, 
a medidcre  work,  or  an  extravagant, 
vet  futile,  w-ork.  Tlie  question  Is, 
whether  there  are  enough  true  and  cath- 
olic lovers  of  music  in  Boston  to  wel- 
come  the  production  of  a.  work  that  has 
excited  attention  in  Pari^  and  in  other 
cities  to  reward  the  Cecilia  and  Mr. 
Lane  for  the  inevitable  drudgery  and 
anxiety  of  such  a production,  to  enlarge 
their  own  experience,  to  broaden  the 
musical  horizon  of  the  to  .-n.  _ 


Foote  gave  the  Yale  Univt - , , 

concert  at  New  Haven  on  March  2. 
The  programme  included  Mr.  Foote 
piano  quartet  in  C major. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  will  be  as 
sisted  at  its  concert.  April  16,  in  Snip 
phony  Hall,  by  Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Will 
iams,  soprano;  Miss  Katherine  Ricker 
alto-  Mr.  Clarence  Shirley,  tenor,  Mr 
Charles  Delmont,  bass;  Mr  Herman  A I 
Shedd,  organist;  Miss  Ealt.h  J"0!;. I 
companist,  and  members  of  the  Bosto 
Symphony  orchestra. 

Mme.  Tsilka  will  lecture  on  Monfla 
evening  on  her  captivity  with  Mis 
Ellen  M.  Stone.  A musical  novelL  I 
"Echoes  from  the  Balkans,  b>  th  j 
Rev  W IV.  Sleeper  and  Mrs.  Ma  | 
Sleeper  Ruggies.  contralto,  w'ill  then i 
introduced.  "Mme.  Tsilka,  when  a chi 
of  10  was  greatly  influenced  by  mi  ( 
Sleeper's  music  at  the  time  lie  was  : 
missionary  in  Bulgaria.  It  was  W _! 
music  that  led  Mrs.  Beach  to  compos  ] 
her  "Balkan  Theme  and  Variations. 


PLEASANT  CRITICISM. 

Something  so  exquisite  that  it  ca 
hardly  be  touched  with  the  profan 
breath  of  criticism  came  and  went  ,1 
Mendelssohn  Hall  yesterday  afternool 
It  was  called  a song  recital,  by  Pnrii 

Coudert  but  such  a commonplace  ep 
thet  of  musical  commerce  should  not 
applied  to  anythhig  so  Precious.  Sow 


appliea  10  aiu  L.UIU?,ovrr  RnrlPich  Re? 
by  Victor  Harris,  H.T  Burleigh 


away  into  the  puTle  ^mbers  of  men 


nrv  together  with  some  little  m * 
by  Schubert  and  Grieg.  , nlfll 


tudes  in  stained  glass  attitudes  ni 
• . — The  echoes  of  a voi 


the  hY/d  "thin  and  farTfike  the  hor 
i f i n n h ’ f n i n tly  blowing.  But  no  mo 
The  ribald  muse  Is  ov 


are 


SStnii'V  '^ditatRe  silence 

New  York  Sun,  March  2_. 


PADEREWSKI’S  RECITAL. 

sole  recital  which  Paderewski 
;ivo  in  Boston  during  his  present 
will  take  place  in  Symphony 
on  next  Saturday  afternoon  at 
>’clock.  This  recital  will  be  his 
1 this  country  since  he  landed  in 
i'rancisco  from  Melbourne  on  Dec. 
id  he  has  14  or  15  ‘more  'before  he 
iet  sail  for  Europe,  where  ho  ex- 
to  rest  the  whole  of  the  summer, 
he  will  devote  a few  months  to 
isition  before  he  appears  before 
ublic  again. 

n Mr.  Paderewski  is  doing  con- 
work  he  never  touches  pen  to  pa- 
nd  when  he  is  composing  he  goes 
: piano  only  for  recreation.  His 
are  now  in  such  shape  that  it 
nost  likely  bo  four  years  before 
n find  time  to  return  to  America. 

in  truth,  is  his  general  scheme, 
ne  to  America  once  in  four  years, 

: has  been  an  unexpected  combina- 
)f  events  which  has  brought  hint 
once  in  three  years  the  last  two 

programme  of  the  Tecital  on  Sat- 
will  be  as  follows: 

iia,  op.  17 Schumann 

a,  op.  7 * Schumann 

, O sharp  minor,  op.  27,  No.  2, 

Beethoven 
tons  on  a theme  by  Paganini,  op.  35, 

Brahms 

»,  S minor,  op.  23 Chopin 

■tudes,  Nos.  12.  7 and  3.  op.  10... Chopin 

a,  B minor,  op.  33,  No.  4 Chopin 

le,  B major,  op.  62 - Chopin 

>,  O sharp  minor,  op.  39 Chopin 

UILD  OF  BANJOISTS,  ETC. 

concert  of  the  American  Guild  of 
ists,  Mandollnists  and  Guitarists 
rdan  Hall  next  Wednesday  even- 
attracting  more  fhan  usual  in- 
on.  account  of  its  Novelty  and  tha 
nence  of  the  teacEfers  who  are 
ers  of  the  organization, 
guild  was  formally  organized  in 
a four  years  ago,  when  the  first 
.1  concert  was  given  in  Tremont 
le.  The  second  concert  was  given 
iladelphia,  and  the  third  in  New 
The  present  concert  is  the  fourth, 
ims  and  objects  of  the  guild  are: 
to  advance  the  Interest  of.  the 
ments  in  their  literature,  music 
manufacture;  second,  to  set  a 
ird  of  competence  and  establish 
tier  average  of  ability  among  the 
rs;  third,  to  provide  a bureau  of 
•ity  on  technical  and  other  ques- 
relating  to  these  instruments  and 
study.  There  are  at  present  over 
embers,  all  of  them  teachers  of 
wledged  reputation.  The  officers 
resident.  W.  J.  Kitchener  of  New 
secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  L. 
j.  New  York;  executive  committee, 
Odell  and  G.  L.  Lansing  of  Bos- 
yilliam  Foden,  St.  Louis;  Fred  C. 

Philadelphia;  Samuel  Seigel, 
fork,  and  F rank  S.  Morrow,  Har- 
g.  A banquet  and  convention  will 
d at  the  Hotel  Langham  at  noon 
y of  the  concert. 

artists  for  the  concert  Wednes- 
evening  are:  'Giuseppe-  Pettine, 
lin  soloist;  G.  L.  Lansing,  banjo 
; H.  F.  Odell,  mandolin  soloist; 
ingham  mandolin  orchestra,  Lan- 
mandolin  orchestra,  the  Boston 
Club,  the  Harvard  'Varsity  Banjo 
nd  Edward  P.  Ellicott,  entertain- 
ed an  orchestra  of  228,  the  largest 
r of  these  players  ever  gathered 
er,  including  126  mandolins,  seven 
las.  two  ’cellos,  flute,  drums  and 
and  organ  at  the  hall.  This  or- 
a.  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Odell  and  G.  L.  Lansing. 


PERSONAL. 

Fair  Play,”  Newark,  N.  J.:  The 
1 does  not  publish  anonymous  let- 

rederick  Fairbanks,  an  American 
bth,  gave  his  first  piano  recital  in 
ii.  March  7.  He  was  born  in  thi3 
in  1868,  but  early  in  life  was 
) southern  France.  When  he  was 
went  to  Germany  to  pursue  his 
ill  studies.  From  1897  to  1899  he 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory. 

•s.  Cesar  Thomson,  Godowsky 
riedheim  have  been  giving  con- 
n London. 

Georg  Henschel  will  conduct  the 
of  the  London  Symphony  or- 
on  April  11. 

Pa-11  Mall  Gazette  of  March  7 said 
tor  Herbert,  apropos  of  his  Sere- 
or  strings,  after  it  had  character- 
as  a "quite  exceptional  and  ex- 
i Inary  work”:  "It  is  none  of  our 

prophesy  at  which  point  Mr. 
Herbert  will  finally  reach  lifs 
iut  we  do  know  that  his  formula 
t which  is  neither  now  nor  old, 
is  something  between  the  formula 
comic  opera  written  by  Offenbach 
le  comic  opera  written  by  Sir 
Sullivan.  The  very  great'  clev- 
of  Mr.  Herbert  is  shown  by  the 
'at  he.  knowing  somewhat  inti- 
' both  the  meanings  on  the  part 
h composers,  should  have  thrown 
own  idea  of  the  spirit  of  things, 
that  are  possibly  commonplace, 
that  are  very  often  pretty,  yet 
that  may  mean  anything  ’ or 
g.  according  as  you  listen  to 
ven  though  this  is  work  that  sel- 
an  impress  you  as  being  great, 
heless.  we  must  have  a kindness 
r.  Herbert,  w'ho  seems  to  give 
f up  to  music  as  a diver  throw's 
i into  the  sea.  Such  a one  has 
tality  of  the  world  in  its  less 
(Jr  forms  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
i :s  a diver,  even  if  he  brings  up 
itsure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pur- 
e comparison.” 

Blackburn  said  lately  of  a sing- 
'■ London:  "Her  musieianly  feeling 
rer-chorded  by  that  most  pardon- 
t faults  a too  great  desire  to 


ARKS  AND  PERFORMANCES, 
tr  Sonneck  will  give  in  Washington, 
[Cj  on  the  28th,  a leetufe-reeital  on 
■lgian  composer,  Lekcu.  The  pro- 


gramme will  include  T--  k-  o’sTvftjim  son- 

ata  and  unfinished  piano  quartet. 

The  programme  of  the  final  concert 
this  season  of  the  Philadelphia  orches- 
tra, last  night,  was  chosen  by  ballot 
and  it  included  Tsehaikowsky’s  '•pathet- 
ic" sv  in  phony,  “Good  Friday  Spell 
from  “Parsifal,"  overture  to  “Tannhau- 
ser.”  Grieg's  piano  concerto  was  played 
bv  Mr.  Friml.  „ , „T 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Wagner 
family  and  a number  of  prominent  Ger- 
man musicians,  Viotta.  the  director  of 
the  Wagner  Association  of  Amsterdam, 
will  produce  "Parsifal"  there  in  June 
next.  The  title  part  will  be  sung  by 
Burgstaller  or  Forchammer,  and  if  no 
German  singer  is  available  for  the  part 
of  Kundrv  the  part  will  be  taken  by 
Mme.  Viotta- Wilson,  the  wife  of  the 
director. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 
SUNDAY— Ckickcring  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  I3tk 
Sunday  chamber  concert.  Miss  Marie  Nichols, 
violinist,  will  play  Granom’s  SIciliano,  Tar- 
t ini's  variations  on  a theme  by  Corelli,  Ities’ 
"Romancn,”  Wleniawski’s  Scherzo-Tnrantoile 
ami  (lie  andante  and  finale  from  Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto.  Mr.  Charles  Gilbert  will 
sing  Gounod’s  “Priere,"  Pierne’s  “Serenade.” 
Lemaire’s  “Madrigal.”  Urgel’s  “Les  Evan- 
tails.”  halo's  “L’Esclnve,”  Louis’s  “Petit 
Noel,"  Hahn’s  “Offrande,"  Lalo’s  “Aubade,”' 
Gounod’s  “Envoi  de  Fleurs.”  Massenet’s 
"Crepuscule, ' 1 Entire's  “Les  Bcrceaux,’’ 
phaminnde’s  “L'Anneau  d’ Argent,”  Pfeif- 
fer's “Malgre  Moi.” 

MONDAY — The  Tuileries,  4 P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital by  Miss  Alice  Eldridge. 

Union  Church,  West  Newton  street  and 
- Columbus  avenue.  7:45  P.  iM.  Lecture. 
“'Story  of  My  Captivity,”  by  Mme.  Katerina 
Tsilka.  with  Bulgarian  music  “Echoes  from 
the  Balkan.”  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Sleeper 
and  Mrs.  May  Sleeper  Ruggles,  contralto. 
TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M.,  third  ’cello 
recital  of  Mr.  Anton  Hekking.  Andante  and 
finale  from  Sitt’s  concerto;  andante  and 
finale  from  Vieuxtemps’s  concerto:  Servais’s 
Fantnisie  Caract^ristlipie:  Nocturne,  Cho- 

pin; Romance,  MacDowell;  Scherzo,  von 
Goens.  Mr.  Max  Herzberg  will  be  the  ac- 
companist. 

Potter  Hall,  8:15  P.  M..  concert  bv  the 
Olive  Mead  quartet,  with  Mrs.  H.  H A 
Beach,  pianist.  Quartet  by  Haydn,  Saint- 
Saens  piano  quintet  in  A minor  and  Schu- 
bert’s quartet  in  D minor. 

WEDNESDAY— The  Tuileries,  IIP.  M.,  second 
of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich’s  Lenten  song  re- 
citals. * 

Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M..  festival  concert  by 
American  Guild  of  Mandolinists,  Banioists 
and  Guitarists. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M..  20th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
!\*rn , ’^h*.  Gericke,  conductor.  Brahms’ 
’’Tragic  overture.  Tschaikowsky’s  violin 
| concerto  (Mr.  Karl  Barleben,  violinist); 
l Hugo  Wolf's  “Italian  Serenade”  (first  time), 
and  Hubert’s  symphony  in  E minor.  No.  2. 

Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  ^ong  recital  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Hartmann,  soprano,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Theodorowicz.  violinist,  and  Mr.  Felix 
lox.  pianist.  Massenet's  “II  est  doux”  and 
songs  by  Bizet.  Franck.  Massenet,  MaoDow- 
ell,  Chadwick.  Grieg.  Clough-Leiter,  d’Harde- 
lot.  Grieg’s  sonata  in  C minor  for  piano  and 
violin,  first  movement  from  Mendelssohn’s 
violin  concerto,  and  Tschaikowsky’s  theme 
and  variations  for  piano. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M., 
piano  recital  by  Mr.  Paderewski. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M..  20th  concert  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as  on 
Friday  afternoon. 
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SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Charles  Gil'ibert  and  Miss  Marie  Nichols 

Soloists  at  Last  of  the 
Series. 

The  13th  and  last  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
Sunday  Chamber  concerts  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall. 
Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  baritone,  and  Miss 
Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  were  the  solo- 
ists Miss  Nichols  played  Tartine’s  vari- 
ations on  a theme  by  Corelli,  the 
andante  and  finale  from  a concerto  by 
Mendelssohn,  a scherzo  and  trantelle  by 
Wieniawski,  and  pieces  by  Ries  and 
Granom.  Mr.  Gilibert  sang  Gounod's 
"Prayer,”  Pierne’s  “Serenade,”  "The 
I Fans,”  by  Urgel;  "The  Serenade,"  “The 
I "Dawn,”  by  Lalo;  Massenet’s  "Twi- 
light,” Pfeiffer’s  "Malgre  Moi.”  and 
songs  by  Lemaire,  Louis,  Hahn.  Gounod, 
Faure  and  Chaminade. 

The  concert  was  a rare  delight.  Miss 
Nichols  was  in  the  vein,  and  played 
with  technical  nicety  and  a beauty  of 
tone  that  made  the  sustained  passages 
notable.  Her  performance  of  the  “Sicll- 
iano,”  by  Granom,  and  of  Ries’  "Ro- 
mance” was  distinguished  for  its  firm, 
sweet  singing  tone  and  musieianly 
phrasing. 

Mr.  Gilibert’s  performance  was  all 
that  ho  has  led  his  hearers  to  expect. 
He  was  not  in  best  voice  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, but  he  sang  with  an  artistry, 
a sincerity,  a grace  that  swept  all  be- 
fore it.  The  apparent  ease  of  his  per- 
formance is  as  deceptive  as  it  is  de- 
lightful. Art  is  intricate,  but  its  goal  is 
simplicity— that  is,  an  effect  of  simplic- 
ity; however  manifold  the  process,  the 
product  must  show  only  the  purpose, 
the  appeal.  Rare  indeed  is  the  artist 
who  has  so  put  technique  behind  him 
as  to  attain  this  effect.  Mr.  Gilibert  at- 
tains it;  whether  his  theme  be  that  of 
Lalo’s  "The  Bondmand”— half  sweet, 
half  bitter,  wholly  sad— or  the  motive 
of  the  fatuous  and  infatuated  lover  in 
“Gilles’  Song,”  which  he  added  to  the 
programme,  his  appeal  is  direct  and  ir- 
resistible. It  may  he  added,  by  the 
way,  that  the  latter  song  was  a chief 
feature  of  the  performance,  being  sung 
with  rich  humor,  and  so  much  eloquent 
expression  of  face  and  gesture  that  even 
those  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
French  words  laughed  In  sympathy. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  almost  impertinent  to 
specify  about  the  programme.  Most  of 
the  songs  have  already  been  made 
familiar  here  by  Mr.  Gilibert,  whose  rep- 
ertory, if  not  an  extended  one.  is  so 
superior  that  one  delights  in  hearing  it 
repeated.  He  was  warmly  applauded, 
and  recalled  again  and  again.  There 
was  an  audience  that  crowded  the  hall. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  Mr. 
Tucker  plans  a similar  series  of  con- 
I certs  for.  next  season.  It  has  been 


en  in  certain  quarters  are  eager  to 
It  him,  because  they  feel  that  Sanford 
coach  practically  insures  a winning 
am. 


VERNE’S  REGRET. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  .Tules  Verne 
had  one  great  regret : he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  he  was  not 
one  of  the  Forty,  who  might  be  called 
the  temporary  Immortals.  What  school- 
boy in  any  country  has  not  heard  of 
Jules  Verne?  IIow  many  undergradu- 
ates or  professors  in  our  universities 
can  give  a correct  list  of  the  Academi- 
cians? Verne  should  have  been  con- 
tented with  his  world-spread  glory. 
Thousands  associated  him  with  Daniel 
Defoe,  and  what  greater  honor  is  there 
awaiting  a writer  of  tales  of  adventure? 

Why  was  the  creator  of  Mr.  Fogg, 
Dr.  Ox,  the  captain  of  the  submarine 
boat — was  it  Nemo? — and  other  cool- 
headed  heroes  not  comforted  by  the 
thought  of  the  great  refused?  He  was 
with  Balzac,  Gautier,  Baudelaire,  Flau- 
bert, the  elder  Dumas,  Daudet,  Verlaine, 
Zola  and  many  of  lesser  general  fame 
but  of  indisputable  talent.  Of  the  dis- 
tinguished non-Academicians  mentioned, 
Zola  was  the  only  one  who  anxiously 
courted  the  honor,  and  even  some  of 
his  warmest  admirers  do  not  like  to 
think  of  him  running  about,  making  the 
customary  calls,  worrying  over  the  re- 
sult of  the  election.  If  Verne  really 
wished  a chair  so  much,  why  did  not 
the  Academy  receive  him?  There  are 
men  of  science  among  the  Forty;  per- 
haps they  were  envious  of  the  popu- 
larity of  his  pseudo-science;  perhaps 
they  were  not  wholly  sure  of  their  own 
attainments  and  feared  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  one  that  boldly  dared. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  II.  G.  Wells 
would  be  heartily  welcomed  at  any  con- 
gress of  scientific  persons.  Dr.  Ebers, 
the  novelist,  was  frowned  on  by  grave 
Egyptologists.  If  Verne  had  not  dab- 
bled in  science  or  invented  his  own 
science,  he  might  have  slipped  in  ; but 
in  that  case  he  would  not  have  been 
Verne,  nor  would  his  name  be  now  as  a 
household  word  wherever  boys  read, 
whether  they  be  young  or  old. 

ROYAL  WHISKERS. 

A London  contemporary,  commenting 
on  portraits  of  bearded  monarchs  and 
rulers,  is  of  the  opinion  that  kings  wear 
beards  because  they  have  no  time  to 
shave,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
state  affaire.  We  prefer  to  think  that 
royal  duties  are  not  so  burdensome  ; that 
I it  is  with  the  average  king  as  with 
j Jones  and  lettuce  : 

Jones  likes  his  lettuces  undrest. 

D’ye  ask  tile  reason?  ’Tis  confessed 

That  is  the  way  .Tones  likes  them  best. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  may  be  excused 
easily  for  his  choice  of  a beard.  For 
him  there  is  no  safety  razor.  The  King 
of  Yvetot  was  shaved  lovingly  by  a 
j faithful  subject,  and  he  slept  peacefully, 
no  doubt,  during  the  operation.  No 
wonder  that  the  king’s  barber  is  usually 
j a man  of  rank.  One  of  them  in  India 
| married  an  English  woman;  she  was 
rather  fussy  about  position  and  prece- 
dence and  all  that,  and  had  definite  ideas 
as  to  the  distinction  between  aristo- 
crats, gentlemen,  men  and  persons.  She 
soon  found  out  her  husband’s  office — 
then,  quelle  surprise  ! to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  volatile  French. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  commenting 
on  bearded  and  unbearded  kings,  states 
that  there  is  no  saving  of  time  with 
a beard;  it  is  the  other  way;  and  it 
adds:  “The  proper  entretien  of  the 

appendage  takes  as  long  as,  if  not 
longer  than,  it  takes  to  shave.  It  may 
be  comfortable  and  convenient,  but  it 
is  not  economical.”  What  is  the  proper 
care  of  the  beard?  We  do  not  mean 
a beard  of  extraordinary  growth  and 
wildness,  one  that  tempts  the  fowls 
of  the  air  to  nest  therein;  we  speak 
of  a reasonable  beard,  whether  it  be 
silky  or  of  the  blacking  brush  variety. 
Does  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  maintain 
seriously  that  the  daily,  ordinarily  de- 
cent attention  to  an  ordinary  and  de- 
cent beard  consumes  as  much  time  as 
the  process  of  shaving?  The  poet 
Campbell  reckoned  that  a man  of  70 
years  who  has  shaved  daily  has  spent 
time  enough  for  the  acquisition  of 
seven  languages;  but  such  reckoning 


is  vague.  Southey  did  not  theorize; 
he  made  some  practical  experiments, 
and  came  to  the  belief  that  the  average 
time  required  for  shaving  one’s  self  is 
about  nine  minutes.  The  time  thus  spent 
in  a year  will  amount  to  fifty-four  hours 
and  thirty-six  minutes.  He  himself 
shaved,  but  he  anticipated  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette’s  objection  by  admitting 
that  some  time  must  be  bestowed  on  a 
beard,  if  one  be  worn;  it  must  be 
trimmed  occasionally;  “it  must  also  be 
kept  clean  if  you  would  not  have  it 
inhabited  like  the  Emperor  Julian’s; 
and  if  you  desired  to  have  it  like 
Aaron’s  you  would  oil  it.”  He  argued, 
therefore,  that  a cleanly  person  might 
as  well  shave,  as  far  as  there  is  any 
j question  about  time  wasted. 

Kings  would  not  waste  time  if  they 
| were  to  shave.  The  process  leads  one 
to  meditation,  and  it  is  a quickener  of 
the  memory.  As  you  rub  in  the  soap, 
all  sorts  of  things  come  into  the  mind. 
You  remember  a book  you  loaned  two 
years  ago;  you  will  write  to  the  bor- 
rower that  very  day.  As  you  prepare 
or  use  the  razor,  ideas  occur,  a promis- 
ing business  adventure,  an  epigram,  a 
color  scheme,  a motive  for  a scherzo. 
Or  you  observe  after  a certain  age  the 
tissue  changes,  and  are  reminded  of 
mortality.  After  the  razor  is  put  away,  j 
all  these  ideas,  purposes,  resolutions  I 
are  clean  forgotten  until  the  next  time 
of  shaving,  so  that,  if  an  autocratic 
ruler  wore  to  grow  humane  as  he 
shaved  himself,  his  benevolence  would 
be  only  as  barber  shop  talk. 

Kings  are  like  other  persons  in  this: 
they  wish  to  present  a comely  appear- 
ance to  the  eye.  They  have  been 
known  to  be  changeable,  experimental 
in  the  matter  of  facial  decoration.  The 
Kaiser  Willielm  once  sported  a beard. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  not 
becoming,  so  off  it  went,  and  there  is 
now  only  the  impressive  and  carefully 
trained  mustache.  Does  he  stiffen  it 
with  a cosmetic,  or  does  he  sleep 
o’  nights  with  what  is  known  in  the 
fatherland  as  a “sclinurrbartbinde”? 
Monarchs  are  often  obliged  to  dress 
absurdly  for  state  occasions;  they  are 
forced  to  don  an  unbecoming  uniform 
out  of  compliment  to  a neighboring 
ruler,  so  that  they  chafe  and  perspire; 
or  they  are  covered  with  gewgaws  that 
they  inwardly  are  amused  by,  for  kings 
sometimes  are  not  without  a sense  of 
humor.  Let  them  have  some  liberty  in 
the  matter  of  beard.  The  old  idea  of  a 
king  was  that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased. 
Let  the  modem  ruler,  the  one  weighed 
down  with  cares  of  state  and  galled  by 
ceremonial  gyves,  wear  Galway  slug- 
gore,  Piccadilly  weepers,  a chin  beard, 
muttou-dhops,  a walrus  or  a poplar 
mustache,  or  even  Cape  Cod  zymos. 
Will  lie  be  less  a king  by  the  absence 
or  the  presence  of  a hair  or  two? 
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Miss  Alice  Goodall  Eldridge,  who  was 
prevented  by  sudden  sickness  from  play- 
ing at  her  concert  announced  for  Feb. 
10  in  Steinert  Hall,  gave  a piano  recital 
i yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Tuileries. 
There  was  a very  friendly  audience  of 
good  size.  The  programme  included: 
Pastorale  and  Cappriccio  by  Scarlatti, 
Beethoven’s  Rondo  in  G,  Brahms’  varia- 
tions on  a theme  by  Handel,  R.  Strauss'’ 
"Traeumerei,”  Leschetitzki’s  Barcarolle 
in  A flat. 

Miss  Eldridge  is  a young  girl,  so  young 
that  she  might  fairly  be  called  a child, 
yet  ohe  was  not  brought  forward  ag- 
gressively ns  a child  wonder.  It  was 
probably  the  purpose  of  her  teacher  to 
give  her  the  opportunity  of  playing  be- 
fore an  audience,  and  to  inform  the 
friends  of  the  little  pianist  as  to  her 
present  musical  proficiency.  It  was, 
then,  a mistake  to  insist  on  a perform- 
ance of  Brahms'  variations  by  a child. 
The  piece  itself  is  only  barely  endurable 
when  it  is  played  by  a master  of  technic 
and  interpretation.  It  if  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  it  is  far  beyond  the 
present  mechanical  grasp  and  aesthetic 
comprehension  of  Miss  Eldridge.  She 
has  a true  musical  talent,  and  she  has 
already  a technical  proficiency  that  en- 
ab’es  her  to  give  pleasure  other  than 
mat  which  follows  gratified  curiosity, 
provided  the  piece  she  plays  is  one  that 


|T;ir,0f  not  call  for  any  deep  emotional 
r display.  She  should  guard  herself 
against  spasmodic  accentuation  and  also 
against  th<-  regularly  occurring  empha- 
sis that  is  without  meaning  and  Is  a 
sorry  substitute  for  genuine  musical  or 
rhetorical  expression.  She  is  a young 
girl  of  much  promise,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  he  wisely  trained 
and  directed  In  her  studies.  Now  that 
she  has  gratified  the  curiosity  of  her 
friends  the  place  for  her  for  several 
years  to  come  is  the  practice  room,  not 
the  concert  hail.  


A CIVIC  LOSS. 

Many  tvho  do  not  know  the  members 
of  the  Kneisel  quartet  personally  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  they  will  soon  make 
New  York  then-  dwelling  place.  The 
announcement  of  this  change  of  resi- 
dence. hrird  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Con-  i 
ried's  denunciation  of  Boston  as  a city 
without  musical  taste,  leads  some  to 
■wag  heads  ominously.  “Boston  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  Distinguished 
painters  were  not  encouraged  here,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  move  to  New 
York.  Now  the  musicians  are  begin- 
ning to  leave  us.  The  Kneisel  quartet 
has  long  been  a Boston  institution. 
Now  only  the  Symphony  orchestra  and 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  will  distinguish 
this  city  in  America,  for  the  names  of 
the  other  musical  societies  are  little 
known  outside  the  gates.”  It  is  true 
that  the  Kneisels,  by  the  display  of 
their  art.  have  made  this  city  envied 
throughout  the  United  States  and  even 
in  London,  but  to  say  that  the  musical 
glory  of  the  city  departs  with  them  is  to 
play  Jeremiah  without  just  cause.  There 
are  fine  musicians  left  in  Boston,  as 
there  are  painters  of  the  first  rank. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  movements, 
in  the  private  lives  of  the  Kneisels 
shows  the  fascination  still  exerted  over 
many  by  those  that  do  things  on  a 
public  stage.  If  a distinguished  lawyer 
chooses  to  move  to  another  city,  he  is 
' missed  by  his  clients  and  his  friends. 

If  a clergyman  sees  the  finger  of  pro\i- 
dence  pointing  to  a larger  salary  in 
New  York  or  Chicago,  his  congregation 
mourns  the  loss.  The  Kneisels  have 
individually  warm  friends  and  pupils, 
but  hundreds  who  are  not  on  .speaking 
terms  with  any  one  of  the  club,  and 
many  who  do  not  care  much  for  music, 
heard  with  regret  the  news  of  their 
j approaching  departure,  and  were  at 
once  sensible  of  a diminution  of  civic 
fame.  Mr.  Kneisel  says,  and  ho  no 
doubt  believes  it,  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates will  really  be  in  Boston  as  much, 
if  rot  more,  than  before,  for  this  season 
the  life  of  the  Kneisels  has  been  one 
chiefly  of  railway  travel  and  concerts. 
Concerts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
will  henceforth  be  arranged  with  a 
view  to  concerts  in  this  city,  and  there- 
fore. Mr.  Kneisel  argues,  be  will  be 
here  for  a longer  time  and  without  in- 
terruption. This  is  kindly  meant,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Kneisel 
quartet  will  no  longer  be  “of  Boston." 
It  was  here  that  the  fame  of  the  quar- 
tet urns  slowly  established;  it  was  here 
that  the  opportunity  was  given  its 
members  for  this  establishment  of 
fime;  nowhere  today  is  this  organiza- 
tion held  in  such  high  honor  and  affec- 
tion. The  departure  is,  indeed,  a civic 
loss.  The  Kneisel  concerts  next  sea- 
son and,  let  us  hope,  for  many  seasons 
to  come,  will  be  welcome  visitors.  “Yis- 
_ itors” — that  is  the  unpleasant  word  ; for 
these  players  will  then  be  among  us, 
but  not  of  us.  New  York  will  have  the 

glory* 


early  years  of  The  fourth  century,  that 
Antioch  had  plenty  of  house  l'gbts  and 
probably  some  sort  of  street  lamps: 
“The  night  with  us  differs  from  the  day 
only  in  the  appearance  of  the  light ; 
with  regard  to  labor  and  employment 
everything  goes  on  well.  Some  work 
continually ; but  others  laugh  and 
amuse  themselves  with  singing.’’  Vi  e 
also  know  that  at  Rome  the  forum  was 
lighted  for  games  at  night.  Did  not 
Shakespeare’s  Brutus  read  by  a taper 
within  his  tent?  Nor  was  this  light  one 
of  the  dramatist’s  sublimely  reckless  an- 
achronisms, for  Plutarch  says  of  Brutu^  : 
“He  thought  he  heard  a noise  at  his 
tent  door,  and.  looking  toward  the  light 
of  the  lamp  that  waxed  very  dim,  he 
saw  a horrible  vision  of  a man.  of  a 
wonderful  greatness  and  dreadful  look.  ’ 
The  same  journal  that  reported  Dr. 
Scott’s  remarks  brought  the  news  that 
the  students  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College  are 
trying  to  get  the  faculty  to  allow  them 
to  sit  up.  “My  best  time  for  studying 
is  between  10  and  12  P.  M„”  one  girl 
says,  and  another  gives  the  more  impor- 
tant reason  that  she  could  keep  her 
skirt  binding  in  shape  and  her  stocks 
washed  and  fresh  if  she  could  have  an 
hour  or  two  more  at  night.  Shades  of 
' Mary  Lyon  ! 

The  Herald  some  time  ago  discussed 
eccentric  habits  of  certain  authors  and 
students : how  Mr.  Thomas  of  the 

French  Academy  meditated  in  bed,  with 
drawn  curtains,  until  noon,  then  arose 
and  wrote  down  his  thoughts ; how 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Cujas  wrote  and 
studied  flat  on  his  belly ; and  it  de- 
scribed sympathetically  habits  of  other 
great  and  good  men  addicted  to  literary 
composition.  Let  us  now  add  that 
Mezerai.  the  historian,  could  write  only 
by  candle  light,  which  he  used  even  at 
summer  noon.  Varillas,  another  his- 
torian, could  Work  only  in  full  sunlight. 
The  best'  hours  for  writing  cannot  be 
laid  down  for  all  alike;  to  make  rigid 
laws  were  as  foolish  as  to  prescribe  a 
fixed  diet  to  twenty  patients.  The  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes  wrote  his  notes  on  the 
prophecies,  gospels  and  epistles  before 
breakfast,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  in 
a summer  house  in  his  garden.  Other 
sound  and  orthodox  commentators  prefer 
midnight,  when  the  house  is  quiet.  The  ) 
thoroughly  normal,  unspoiled  man  can  j 
work  better,  without  doubt,  before  noon,  ! 
provided  he  eat  a light  and  reasonable 
breakfast,  although  there  are  a few 
wretched  beings  whose  brains  do  not 
move  unless  the  stomach  receives  fuel  of 
fruit,  eggs,  coffee,  rolls,  bacon  or  steak, 
marmalade,  toast,  buckwheat  cakes  and 
syrup  and  some  other  things.  There  are 
some  whose  brain  is  clearest,  whose  wit 
is  nimblest,  between  10  and  12  P.  M- 
There  are  few  who  can  write  anything 
worth  reading  between  2 and  6 P.  M. 

It  is  all  a matter  of  habit.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  there  are  liter- 
ary fetichists.  If  Wagner  composed 
most  fluently  when  he  was  in  gorgeous, 
almost  effeminate  dress,  Magliabeechi, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  write  un- 
less he  were  clothed  in  a brown  blouse 
that  reached  his  knees,  patched  trousers, 
a shocking  bad  hat,  a snuff-stained 
cravat  and  a dirty  shirt,  that  was  not 
changed  till  it  became  a thing  of  shreds 
and  patches.  As  for  the  girls  at  Mt. 
Holyoke,  they  simply  wish  to  sit  up — a 
wish  common  to  all  children,  Arabians 
and  African  savages,  as  yet  untainted 
bv  civilization. 


protested,  and,  using  brute  force,  tri- 
umphed. but  only  for  a tirnr,  for  the 
gentleman  from  the  stock  exchange  put 
liis  foot  through  the  shut  window.  In 
court  he  characterized  the  othbr  three 
ns  “invalids,”  and  snorted  in  his  indig- 
nation; nevertheless  he  was  fined  £4. 
with  damages  and  costs.  Alas,  what 
boots  it! 

The  second  court  scene  was  in  Scot- 
land. A widow  brought  an  action  on 
behalf  of  herself  and  her  small  children 
against  the  Scotsman,  which  had  stated 
that  her  husband  had  committed  sui- 
cide. a false  statement,  as  she  alleged. 
Had  she  legal  ground  for  such  an  ac- 
tion? The  French  law,  we  are  in- 
formed, permits  an  action  to  be  brought 
by  the  relatives  of  a dead  person  tor 
defamation  of  his  or  her  character  after 
death.  In  this  Scottish  case  it  was 
held  that  the  action  would  not  lie  un- 
less there  was  some  injury,  other  thau 
pain  to  the  feelings,  caused  to  some 
one  living;  as  if,  for  example,  the  libel 
suggested  indirectly  that  children  were 
illegitimate.  But  Lord  Young  held 
that  a widow  may  have  a claim  for 
injury  to  her  husband's  reputation  by 
a slander  uttered  after  his  death. 

The  man  that  goes  to  a restaurant,  || 
eats  and  drinks  of  the  best,  and  wThen 
the  bill  is  presented  answers  with  a 
smile  that  ho  has  no  money  is  a famil- 
iar character.  He  was  severely  cen- 
sured in  New  York  only  last  Saturday 
and  bound  over  for  good  behavior, 
although  a companion  had  paid  the 
bill.  Sometimes  this  unwelcome  guest  | 
escapes  punishment  by  reason  of  his 
incredible  impudence,  like  Mr.  Dando  in 
one  of  Thackeray’s  sketches,  who,  after 
eating  and  drinking  voraciously,  was 
insulted  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  any 
indebtedness ; he  would  slap  his  chest 
and  roar  at  the  waiter;  “My  name  is 
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this,  to  note  that  Dr.  Sullivan  referr 
to  Mr.  Pinero’s  “The  Second  M 
Tanqueray”  ns  a great  work  of  art,  by 
reason  not  only  of  its  minute  delinea- 
tion of  character  and  mastery  of  stage- 
craft, but  of  the  power  with  which  it 
teaches  the  lesson  of  the  futility  of  all 
hope  for  the  social  future  of  a woman 
like  Paula.  But  could  not  Paula  have 
been  happy  with  her  husband  and  with- 
out other  society?  Possibly  not,  for 
Mr.  Tanqueray  was  a sad  prig.  Let  us 
also  note  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sullivan 
ranks  "Charley’s  Aunt”  with  the  plays 
of  incalculable  moral  value,  because  it 
provokes  hearty  laughter  “without 
offering  even  a suggestion  that  is 
amiss.” 

Is  it  possible  that  they  take  a higher, 
more  idealistic  view  of  the  stage  in  ,1 
London  thau  in  Boston  or  New  York, 
in  London,  the  home  of  musical  com- 
edy? Early  this  month  the  Trilogy  of 
Aeschylus  was  performed  there  by  Mr. 
Benson  and  his  company,  and  the  thea- 
tre was  packed,  not  with  fetishists,  for 
some  tittered  when  the  inadequate  « 
Olytemnestra  illustrated  in  pantomime  i 
the  three  deadly  blows  she  gave  her  |l 
husband,  but  with  deeply  interested 
hearers.  There  was  more  than  oap  per- 
formance of  this  tragedy,  nor  were 
they  under  the  auspices  of  a university 
or  any  learned  society.  Would  the  Tril- 
ogy have  a run  in  Boston?  The  ver- 
sion of  “Agamemnon”  made  by  Henry 
William  Herbert  and  published  in  Cam- 
bridge fifty  odd  years  ago  might  be  used 
effectively — but  would  the  box  office 
smile?  1 . ; 
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Dando;  I never  pay.”  But  what  is^the 
remedy  against  such  shameless  ones  in 
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London?  The  offence  is  not  a false 
pretence,  it  fe,  pot  ..largely  hy;..a . tru#., 
“It  is  not  a false  pretence  ‘by  conduct, 
as  it  was  when  some  one  dressed  as  an 
undergraduate  in  cap  and  gown  went 
into  an  Oxford  shop  and  obtained 
goods.”  The  landlord  gives  credit  like 
any  shopkeeper,  and,  of  course,  he  can 
sue  for  it  civilly.  If  the  shameless  one 
’’showed  money  to  the  waiter  before  he 
ordered,  there  would  at  least  be  a rep- 
resentation that  he  was  able  to  pay, 
but  it  would  not  be  false.  In  London 
the  unpaying  guest  is  brought  up  for 
obtaining  credit  fraudulently,  under  a 
debtors’  act  of  1869,  which  was  passed 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  such 
a case.  Now,  suppose  the  landlord 
should  keep  in  his  employ  a stomach 
specialist,  armed  with  a snake-like  tube 
and  the  rest  of  the  pumping  apparatus. 
Would  the  beat  have  cause  for  action  if 
the  apparatus  were  set  to  work  in  him 
against  his  will?  And  how  would  the 
landlord  gain  by  the  operation,  except 
in  the  fun  of  watching  the  process? 


A momentous  battle  fought  near 
long  obscure  hamlet  makes  the  name.c 
the  place  famous  for  at  least  a centur 
So  the  announcement  of  a world-lntei 
esting  fact  glorifies  a hitherto  neglect* 
people.  What  has  the  word  Tasman!  ; 
meant  to  Smith,  Jones,  Johnson  at 
the  rest  of  us  in  Boston?  Nothing,  a!  . jt.j, 
solutely  nothing.  When  we  are  It 
formed  that  the  daughters  of  this  islar 
command  In  Melbourne  and  Sydn< 
hotels  twice  the  salary  of  the  averat  s 
barmaid  on  account  of  their  super!  r, 
loveliness,  the  word  Tasmania  has  t ^ 
irresistible  charm,  and  the  land  ltsc  er« 


is  .as  a loadstone. 
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Certain  protestants— and  in  this  1 1 
stance  every  Bostonian  should  be 
protestant— will  find  comfort  In  “Smo 
prevention  and  Fuel  Economy,"  ’ i1  " “ 
Messrs.  William  H.  Booth  and  John 
C.  Kershaw,  published  recently  by  Co 
stable  & Co.,  London.  The  subjc 
treated  is  the  abolition  of  smoke  fre 
boiler  furnaces.  The  leading  text 
this:  “We  say  emphatically  there  Is 
need  for  smoke.  Its  production  Is  e' 
dence  of  neglect  of  simple  laws  of  chei 
lstry.  Smoke  can  be  prevented,  a 
every  one  should  help  to  enforce  t 
law  which  says,  ‘Thou  shalt  n 
smoke.’  " 


harmless  habits. 

Dr.  Scott,  professor  of  Greek  in 
Northwestern  University,  told  his  class 
a few  days  ago  that  the  great  scholars 
of  the  present  were  not  those  who  study 
early  in  the  morning.  The  ancients,  he 
said,  studied  in  the  early  morning  only 
because  they  had  no  kerosene,  gas.  elec- 
1 tricity.  Thus  he  echoed  De  Quincey, 
who  affirmed  that  in  Athens,  Eg}  pt,  I al- 
estine.  Asia  Minor  the  ancients  went  to 
bed  like  good  boys,  from  7 to  9 o’clock; 
“Old  Numa  Pompilius  himself  was 
obliged  to  .rundle  off  in  the  dusk,  lar- 
quinius  might  be  a very  superb  fellow, 
but  I doubt  whether  he  ever  saw  a 
farthing  rushlight.”  But  are  these  state- 
ments to  be  taken  without  salt?  We 
know  from  Libanus,  who  lived  in  the 


FOR  THE  LITIGIOUS. 

There  are  persons  bor„  to  enrich 
lawyers.  They'  are  naturally,  inher- 
ently, inevitably  litigious.  'They  are 
lonely  and  unhappy  when  they  are  not 
maintaining  or  entering  into  a law- 
suit. When  they  are  not  in  court  or 
hoping  to  be  there  they  discuss  eagerly 
any  legal  proposition.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  we  call  attention  to  three  for- 
eign cases  lately  discussed. 

There  was  trouble  in  an  English  rail- 
way carriage  over  the  old  question  of  \ 
the  open  or  shut  window.  A member  | 
of  the  stock  exchange  insisted  that  the 
window  should  be  open;  it  was  his 
right,  he  said,  for  he  sat  facing  the  en- 
gine. His  position,  therefore,  gave  him 
the  right  to  enjoy  unglassed  view,  air, 
dust  and  cinders.  There  were  three 
other  city  men  in  the  carriage;  they 


A DRAMATIC  NOTE. 

Dr.  Washington  Sullivan  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Ethical  Functions  of  the 
Drama”  not  long  ago  in  London.  He 
read  for  over  an  hour,  and  when  he 
suggested  it  was  time  for  him  to^stop, 
the  audience  did  not  say  "Amen,”  but 
"Go  on.”  This  lecture  was  not  read 
to  long-haired  men  and  short-haired 
women,  who  are  unable  to  sleep  nights 
on  account  of  thrir  burning  desire  to 
elevate  the  stage.  to  the  O.  P.  Club 
at  the  Criterion.  Dr.  Sullivan’s  con- 
tention was  thus  summarized  by  a 
Loudon  reporter:  “There  is  uo  absolute 
standard  of  ethics,  and  no  absolute 
standard  of  art.  because  both  ethics 
and  art  are  strictly  en  rapport  with  the 
Ideal,  which  is  indefinable.  There  is, 
however,  such  a thing  as  moral  obliga- 
tion- and  misery  and  ruin  are  the  con- 
sequences of  departures  from  the  or- 
dained orbit  of  duty.  All  art  is  in  inti- 
mate association  with  the  laws  that 
govern  human  conduct,  and  a work  is 
not  a work  of  art  unless  it  is  conform- 
able to  these  recognized  laws  of  con- 
i duct.  No  one  who  has  not  worked  in 
I a spirit  of  consecration  to  august  things 
can  be  called  an  artist;  and  only  one 
who  has  so  worked  will  do  work  that 

will  live."  . 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  witn 


They  tell  queer  stories  in  Paris  aboi 
Gen.  Stoessel  and  his  officers  on  tl  to  hell 
ship  that  brought  them  to  Marseille  ^ ^ » 
The  returning  Russians  are  accuse 
of  sleeping  in  their  boots  and  dolman 
of  maltreating  the  saloon  carpets  ai 
the  ship's  stewards;  and  few  of  the 
were  sober  for  twenty-four 'consecuth 
hours.  They  all  had  plenty  of  morn  h( 
and  the  bar  was  busy  night  and  da 
But  these  Russians  were  tired  of  gloi 
ous  inaction  or  defence.  They  wished  ^ 
attack  something. 

Ranvalo,  the  captive  Queen  of  Mai 

g^whofivesm^and^J 


gascar,  who  “ French  govei 

f.30,000  a year  from  the  Fr®n“g"  , 
o and  one  ox 


ment,  asks  for  a raise.  — - , 

reasons  for  the  demand  is  that  sh  1 
not  had  a new  dress  for  two  y »• 
is  another  instance  of  the  doubt fid 
vantages  of  civilization.  In  happier 
freer  days  a queen  of  Madagascar  ne 
needed  a new  dress.  Ocoas.offiUly 
changed  her  beads.  s* 

Converts  are  always  the  most  fer 
A straw  hat  was  observed  In  Hoi 
circus,  London,  at  11:55  A.  M.  °n 
13.  But  one  straw  hat  does  not  mi  n 

TTo.  Nelson  of  ^ Louis 

i.*.  ■*>•»« 

in  an  offhand  manner.  \ou  K 
know  that  the  hardest  job  a man 
have  is  living  up  to  a big  mcom  . 

Mr.  Nelson,  we  don’t  know 
willing  to  learn. 


syi 


r'B 


but  we 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  courte. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  toward  ex 
B B.  Odell.  Jr.,  of  New  York^ 
King  gave  Mr.  Odell  a seat  by  his 
> l/.nnv— ' entertainingly  wltfid 


to  say.  h©  did  not  bore  him.  and 
f may  easily  be  the  most  terrible 

cs.  (or  there’s  no  running  away 
i him.  Ho  alone  has  the  privilege 
pplng  the  conversation,  o(  wtth- 
g.  The  victim’s  only  remedy  Is 
lnatlon. 


;rt  by  Olive  Mead  String 
artet  Largely  Attended — 
int-Saens  Piano  Quintet,  with 
Is.  Beach  Pianist. 


Olive  Mead  string  quartet  (the 
Mead,  Houghton,  North  and  Lit- 
s)  gave  its  first  public  concert  in 
t last  evening,  in  Potter  Hall. 
I.  H.  A.  Beach,  pianist,  assisted, 
was  a large  and  applausive  au- 
The  programme  included 
's  quartet  in  G minor,  S'aint- 
piano  quintet  in  A- minor  (op.  14), 
hubert's*  quartet  in  D minor  (op. 

performance  of  the  young  ladies 
laracterized  by  euphony,  a good 
Df  proportion,  and  rhythmic  feel- 
■ ough  the  latter  was  at  times  less 
need.  The  first  two  movements 
quartet  by  Haydn  were  played 
illy  well;  the  minuet  and  the 
might  have  been  more  sharply 
ified,  but  the  performance  as  a 
would  have  been  creditable  to  a 
t more  experienced  artists, 
pe  interpretation  of  the  slow 
ent  had  genuine  beauty  of  senti- 

-Saens’  piano  quintet  is  50  years . 
though  it  was  not  performed  un- 
0.  ■ it  seems  in  some  respects 
It  is  a work  of  uneven  merit, 
not  the  fashion  in  Paris  50  years 
ir  a young  composer  to  write 
n-  music,  and  it  is  to  Saint-Saens’ 
credit  that  for  years  he  strove 
y way  to  cultivate  a love  among 
dices  for  chamber  as  well  as  purely 
Ural  works. 

quintet  is  chiefly  interesting  to- 
reaeon  of  the  many  suggestions 
f the  greater  Saint-Saens  that 
come;  for  although  this  com- 
imay  justly  be  called  an  eclectic, 
ere  is  a certain  individuality  in 
rieeticism.  The  hearer  last  night 
jw  reminded  of  figures  of  accom- 
ifcilt  in  “Samson  and  Delilah,’’ 

[ passages  in  the  third  symphony, 
ain  of  measures  in  the  symphonic 

i are  passages  of  excellent  work- 
and  there  are  many  that  are 
dcially  effective.  Perhaps  the  an- 
is  the  freshest  and  finest  move- 
The  scherzo,  though  it  offers  a 
t and  thankful  task  to  tne  pian- 
uks  ideas,  and  the  finale,  with 
' al  introduction,  is  labored  and 
. The  quintet  as  a whole  seems 
\ scrappy.  Mrs.  Beach  played 
itly  and  with  understanding,  but 
ung  ladies  of  the  quartet  were 
r-npathetically  disposed  than  in 
(fartet  by  Haydn,  and  there  was 
part  an  absence  of  the  requi- 
4sh  and  elegance  that  might  have 
he  music  plausible. 

ROYAL  FRUIT. 

Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
> think  of  Edward  VII.  of  Eng- 
Jefender  of  the  Faith,  enjoying 
(dorado  seedless  apples,  welcom- 
e continuance  of  the  American 
n.  exclaiming,  not  “Dc-lighted!” 
elicious !”  King  Alfred  with  his 
King  John  with  his  stewed  pears 
cider,  King  Edward  biting  into 
£ pie — all  are  scenes  for  the  brill- 
rt  of  our  friend  the  Historical 
•.  Let  us  hope  that  Edu'ard  will 
re,  that  he  will  eat  one  or  two 
at  breakfast ; or,  if  they  do  not 
a the  traditional  marmalade  and 
ii  and  eggs,  just  after  he  is  put  to 
V healthful  fruit,  in  spite  of  the 
gs  of  sundry  ancient  leeches  and 
pliers.  Kings  before  Edward 
he  value  of  it.  and  even  tavern- 
ig  Prince  Hal,  used  to  stewed 
, put  a dish  of  apple-johns  before 
ck  Falstaff  in  the  mad  days  of 
and  Pistol. 

•e  were  good  apples  in  the  period 
kespeare,  aud  in  that  of  Gerard, 

T in  yhirurgerie.”  Their  names 
come  down  to  us : Pomewater, 
Ditch,  Queening,  Poarmain 
i;  ier  or  winter).  Codling,  Carra- 
Leather-Coat,  Lordling.  Pippin, 
-Sweet — all,  of  course,  with  seeds.  ] 


Ml  mBjgPWcn-  it  makes  no  cjifiference 
whether  I he  apple  oaten  hv  candle  light, 
while  the  maiden  combing  her  hair 
looks  in  1 lie  glass,  lias  seeds  or  not  : but 
(ho  seedless  apples  will  now  he  in  fash- 
ion, will  ■ “the  utter.”  They  will  be 
eaten,  no  doubt,  at  coijtf  ceremonies  in 
the  good  old  fashion,  without  the  genteel 
impertinence  of  a knit*  Noble  dames 
may  yet  disguise  themselves  as  apple- 
girls  and  carry  the  basket,  as  in  the 
sportive  days  of  Grammont.  Colorado 
will  he  a name  in  London  to  conjure 
with.  And  all  this  will  make  for  Eng- 
lish health. 


CELIBATES? 

The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Itome,  founded  in  1894,  incorporated 
in  February,  190.1,  is  now  a fact,  not  a 
theory.  For  a villa  in  Rome  has  been 
purchased,  there  is  an  assurance  of  an 
endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  its 
future  maintenance  and  the  trustees 
gave  the  incorporators  a dinner  in  New 
York  last  Saturday  evening.  This  acad- 
emy provides  a post-graduate  course  of  ' 
instruction  for  architects,  sculptors, 
painters  and  musicians  in  Rome.  The 
beneficiaries  are  chosen  annually  by 
competition  from  advanced  students. 
The  course  of  study  during  the  term  of 
three  years  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
residence  in  Rome,  travel  in  certain 
countries,  as  Italy,  Greece,  Sicily. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that,  as  the 
Americans  are  founding'  an  academy  in 
Rome,  the  French,  who  have  had  an 
academy  there  for  years,  are  talking  of 
abandoning  it.  There  are  painters  and 
musicians,  some  of  them  “prix  de  Romo” 
men,  who  believe  that  the  sojourn  is  a 
waste  of  time,  a hindrance  rather  than 
a help  in  an  artist's  career.  The  discus- 
sion in  Paris  has  been  lively  and  not 
without  a touch  of  acrimony. 

One  thing  should  'be  clearly  under- 
stood here  at  the  beginning:  Is  this 
honorable  sojourn  in  Rome  for  Amer- 
icans only  for  celibates?  Within  a 
month  an  interesting  case  has  been 
brought  before  Mr.  Carolus  Duran, 
who  is  now  director  of  the  Eeole  de 
France  at  the  Villa  Medici.  The  story 
is  worth  telling  at  length.  Mr.  Pecli 
was  awarded  the  first  grand  prize  for 
music  in  1904.  He  was  at  the  time 
betrothed  to  a young  woman  whom  he 
would  have  married  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  for  Rome.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  famous  villa 
he  began  to  petition  for  permission  to 
marry  the  one  left  behind.  Mr.  Guil- 
laume, who  was  then  director,  would 
not  assume  the  responsibility.  The 
musician  then  addressed  t lie  officials  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Paris.  They  showed 
him  their  hands  hound  by  the  long  es- 
tablished rule:  Celibacy  is  imposed  on 
the  pensionaries.  Mr.  Pecli  again  ad- 
dressed the  institute.  It  was  reported 
that  Mr.  Carolus  Duran  would  be  less 
formal  in  his  administration,  but  the 
officials  at  Paris  were  still  firm.  Mr. 
Pecli  did  not  ask  that  his  bride  should 
] be  admitted  to  the  villa  as  a lodger  and 
hoarder;  he  asked  that  he  might  live 
outside,  but  keep  his  room  at  the  villa 
for  purposes  of  study.  Unable  to  over- 
throw the  rules  and  traditions,  Mr. 
Pecli  has  asked  for  his  dismission;  lie 
prefers  to  give  up  the  honor  and  the 
advantages  that  he  may  marry.  Ro- 
mantic and  impatient  youth!  And  now 
the  young  man  to  whom  the  second 
grand  prize  was  awarded  will  probably 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  Pech,  although 
this  is  not  yet  settled. 

Are  the  American  academicians  at 
Rome  to  be  allow'ed  the  encouragement 
and  solace  of  a wife?  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  ungallant,  we  believe  that  they 
should  be  celibates  for  the  prescribed 
term.  We  speak  not  in  prejudice,  to 
use  the  language  of  Sir  Thomas 
Broune,  nor  are  we  averse  from  that 
sweet  sex,  but  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
infer  that  more  concentrated  and  bet- 
ter work  will  ho  accomplished  by  one 
free  from  distraction  or  possible  care? 
A delay  of  three  years  is  not  so  long 
even  to  an  amorist,  and  the  architect, 
painter  or  musician  at  the  end  of  that 
period  will  be  a fuller  and  more  capa- 
ble man,  both  for  art  and  matrimony. 


THE  USEFUL  HORSE. 

The  third  annual  parade  of  the  Bos- 
ton Work  Ilorse  Association  is  ap- 
pointed for  May  .”(».  hut  (he  announce- 
ment of  conditions  and  prizes  is  already 
made.  The  entries  close  op  (he  1st  of 
May.  It  will  lie  remembered  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  association  is  to  im- 
prove the  condition  and  treatment  of 
work  horses  by  inducing  owners  and 
drivers,  aud  (he  public  generally,  to 
take  more  interest  in  their  welfare.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  a dock- 
tailed horse  is  classed  with  the  sick  aud 
the  lame,  and  will  he  excluded  from  the 
parade  as  unworthy  of  attention  or 
honor. 

The  work  horse  is.  after  all,  the  true 
equine  hero,  llis  glory  surpasses  that 
of  a foaming  andprancing  battle  charger, 
of  the  pride  of  private  stable  or  race 
track.  Nor  is  the  usefulness  of  the 
commonest  horse  confined  to  his  ordi- 
nary day's  work.  The  abcients  knew 
many  wonderful  things  about  this  ani- 
mal, which  are,  perhaps,  still  appre- 
ciated by  gypsies,  but  by  them  alone. 
For  example,  the  fresh,  raw  blood  of  a 
horse  is  venomous;  but  if  horse’s  fo  m 
be  mixed  with  ass’  milk  and  quaffed 
freely,  as  some  misguided  persons  pour 
down  beer,  it  will  kill  venomous  worms. 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this.  If 
a horse  be  shod  with  an  iron  wherewith 
a human  life  has  been  taken,  that  horse 
will  be  very  fast.  This  is  worth  know- 
ing. And  if  a bit  be  made  of  the  same 
iron,  “the  horse  that  hath  it  in  his 
mouth  will  be  made  tame  and  easy  to 
be  handled  : yea.  though  he  be  never  so 
wild,  stubborn  or  given  to  biting.”  Nor 
need  this  bit  he  a curb.  No  family 
should  be  without  a horse.  Even  flat 
dwellers  should  keep  one  handy  for 
domestic  use.  (It  will  take  up  no  more 
room  than  a grand  piano.)  For  the 
hoof  of  a horse  burnt  in  a house  drives 
away  mice : the  tooth  of  a mare  placed 
on  the  head  of  a madman  frees  him 
immediately  from  his  raving ; the  tooth 
of  a yearling  colt  laid  on  the  neck  of 
a baby  makes  its  teeth  come  painlessly  ; 
but  beware  of  harboring  a horse  whose 
ears  bend  toward  the  neck,  for  then  it 
is  mad  and  no  companion  for  children. 

These  are  well  authenticated  facts, 
but  we  are  not  so  sure  about  the  hone 
like  a dog’s  tooth  that  is  said  to  be 
in  the  heart  of  a horse,  and  driveth 
away  all  grief  and  sorrow  from  a 
man’s  heart : nor  do  we  understand  how 
a tooth  pulled  from  the  jawbone  of  a 
dead  horse  can  show  the  full  and  right 
number  of  "the  sorrows  of  the  party 
so  grieved.”  There  are  also  doubling 
Thomases  who  shake  the  head  at  the 
statement  that,  if  a sword,  knife  or 
spear  pointjpbe  fired  red  hot,  and  then 
anointed  with  Hie  sweat  of  a horse,  the 
weapon  will  be  venomous  and  without 
antidote  or  remedy. 

Such  [qualities  will  not,  it.  is  true, 
come  out  prominently  in  this  grand 

parade  of  labor;  hut  well  informed  and 
thoughtful  judges  will  quietly  take 
them  into  consideration,  and  even  a 
comparatively  shabby  animal,  if  there 
die  such  in  the  procession,  will  find  fa- 
vor in  their  eyes. 


kscendants  of  these  apples  may 
e used  in  divination,  though  on 


The  News-Leader  of  Richmond  and 
Manchester.  Ya„  incensed  by  the 
prudery  of  certain  officials  of  Richmond 
in  connection  with  prints,  circulars  and 
billboards,  calls  attention ' to  the  out- 
rageous coat-of-arms  of  the  state  of 
j Virginia.  The  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  this  coat-of-arms  is  a female,  whose 
coat  of  mail  catches  her  about  half  way 
'between  the  waistline  and  the  knee. 
“Tile  costume  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
girls  in  ’Woodland,’  whose  pictures  were 
decorously  draped  when  displayed  on 
our  fences.  So  now  the  question  is 
whether  the  victorious  virgin  of  the 
Virginia  coat-of-arms  is  to  be  put  in 
long  skirts  wherever  and  whenever  she 
appears  in  this  city,  and  required  to 
cover  her  neck  and  arms  and  conceal 
the  lines  of  her  figure.  Her  skirt  is 
briefer  than  that  of  the  average  ballet 
and  chorus  girl,  and,  according  to  the 
purest  standards  as  recently  presented 
here,  she  is  lewd,  suggestive,  an  affront 
to  the  women  and  snare  to  the  men  of 
the  community.  .Furthermore,  she  has 
her  foot  on  the  throat  of  a prostrate 
male  person— a most  indecorous  and  un- 
ladylike attitude  and  performance.  Jus- 
tice Crutchfield  and  Judge  Witt  are  the 


authorities  on  h male  draperies  and  fig- 
ures. ’Let  us  have  the  police  take  into, 

custody  the  Virginia  virgin  wherever 
she  may  be  found,  and  have  her  passed 

on  for  a test  case.” 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Underhill  of  a New 
York  county  lost  a large  farm,  which 
would  have  been  left  to  him  by  an  aunt, 
had  he  only  obeyed  her  wish  and  aban- 
doned the  use  of  tobacco.  Now  he  has 
full  opportunity  to  chew  the  matter 
over.  If  he  had  only  waited  till  his 
aunt's  death,  he  would  have  a farm  on 
which  he  might  raise  tobacco. 

)vl£  S'-  5 j . 

WITH  EITHER  HAND. 

Here  is  Sir  James  Sawyer  in  solemn 
lecture  encouraging  Englishmen  to  use 
both  hands — not  only  to  grab  with  both 
hands,  hut  to  swing  a stick  with  the 
left,  to  have  the  watch  pocket  now  on 
j the  right  side,  now  on  the  left,  to  alter- 
' nate  the  parting  of  the  hair,  to  hold 
I the  soup  spoon  firmly  with  left  or  right 
| and  at  times  with  both;  thus,  says  Sir 
James,  we  might  attain  in  a few 
months  to  “fair  ambidexterity,”  and  j 
in  a few  years  to  the  full  use  of  each 
hand.  Well  meaning,  if  somewhat  plat- 
itudinous, Sir  James!  He  argues  as 
though  man  were  not  naturally  ambi- 
| j dextrous. 

i Many  and  curious  are  the  discussions 
on  this  point,  from  that  of  the  learned 
leech  of  Norwich  to  that  of  Charles 
Reade  with  his  violent  pamphlet,  “The 
Coming  Man.”  The  former  admitted  the 
favoring  of  the  right  hand  among  many 
nations,  gave  instances  and  smiled. 
“Ail  which  do  seem  to  declare  a natural 
preferment  of  the  one  unto  motion  be- 
fore the  other;  wherein  notwithstand- 
ing, in  submission  to  future  informa- 
tion, we  are  unsatisfied  unto  great  dubi- 
tation”;  yet  Sir  Thomas  Browne  con- 
cluded that  man  was  naturally  free- 
handed, nor  was  he  wholly  persuaded 
of  the  fact  that  the  left,  eye  of  a hedge- 
hog fried  in  oil  procures  sleep,  while 
the  right  foot  of  a frog  in  a deer’s  skin 
is  a remedy  against  the  gout.  He  whim- 
sically disputed  the  propriety  of  saying 
there  is  a right  or  a left  side,  nor  was 
he  impressed  by  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  right  claw  of  a lobster  is  the  bigger. 
Sir  Thomas  had  a delightful  time  writ- 
ing this  essay.  We  doubt  whether  he 
ever  laughed  uproariously;  his  portrait 
does  not  show  a hee-hawer:  but  it  has 
the  inscrutable  smile  of  the  #Mouna 
Lisa,  and  that  smile  was  surely  on  the 
physician's  face  when  he  wrote  con- 
cerning popular,  beliefs  and  vulgar 
errors. 

Reade  was  boisterously  amusing.  He 
saw  the  coming  man,  the  man  rescued 
in  time  from  "parroted  mothers,  cuckoo 
nurses  and  starling  nursing  maids, 
with  their  pagan  nursery  rhymes  and 
their  pagan  prejudices  against  the  left 
hand.”  It  is  all  man’s  own  doing  that 
he  is  lop-limbed  and  unlike  the  fox, 
raccoon,  lion,  ape.  To  prove  this  propo- 
sition Reade  wrote  furiously,  and  re- 
minded, in  so  doing,  the  reader  of  the 
old  disputant;  “Mind,  yer,  I ain't 
arguin’;  I'm  a tellin’  yer.”  He  col- 
lected facts  from  the  homes  of  the  four 
winds,  hound  them  tightly  into  a hard 
and  solid  bundle,  which  he  then  threw 
with  the  force  of  a catapult  at  auy  ob- 
jector. He  consulted  gymnasts  and  pugi- 
lists and  took  their  evidence,  and  here 
is  his  love  for  the  prize  ring  delight- 
fully revealed.  With  what  gusto  he 
told  of  the  left-handed  blows  in  tiie 
Heenan-Sayres  fight.  When  Heeuan 
met  King  “he  would  not  play  Heenan.” 
He  would  not  hit.  A spectator  mocked 
him.  Let  Reade  tell  the  story:  “He 

gave  a snarl  at  his  commentators,  took 
a spring  and  knocked  his  opponent  into 
the  air  so  that  in  failing  his  head  struck 
the  ground  first  and  he  did  not  ouno  to 
time,  and  there  the  fight  ended  by  the 
rules  of  the  ring.  I saw  this  blow 
given.  It  was  a left-handed  Wow.” 
Note  the  Homeric  directness  of  Reade 
when  he  was  thoroughly  interested  in 
his  subject.  Nor  was  Reade  merely 
reminiscent  or  boisterously  assertive  in 
this  pamphlet:  he  gave  sound  practical 
advice. 

Inasmuch  as  war  is  still  regarded  by 
many  sages  and  devout  persons  as  a 
beneficent,  institution,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  man  should  ne  ambi- 
dextrous. There  is  warrant  for  this 
in  the  Bible.  Saul  used  rUv.  .word 


with  the  left  hand,  for  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  mighty  warriors  like 
unto  the  long  preferred  caste  among  the 
Japanese;  and  among  this  tribe  of  Beu- 
jamin  a certain  number  of  left-handed 
w'ere  chosen:  “Every  one  eotiid  sling 

stones  at  a hair  breadth,  and  uot  miss." 

But  how  varied  and  pleasing  combing 
of  the  hair  or  shifting  of  watch  in 
pockets  will  lead  man  to  the  indiffer- 
ent use  of  either  hand  is  a secret 
locked  within  Sir  James’  breast.  That 
so  many  men  are  lop-limbed  is  absurd, 
unnecessary,  disadvanttgeous.  It  is  a 
enrious  fact,  however,  that  the  earliest 
use  of  the  word  “ambidexter”  in  Eng- 
lish was  derogatory.  An  ambidexter 
was  one  who  took  bribes  from  both 
sides,  and  then  a double  dealer.  As 
there  are  still  natural  ambidexters,  who 
deal  a blow,  write  a letter,  fill  a pipe 
with  either  hand,  so  there  are  unhandy 
persons,  clumsy  with  each  hand,  men 


of  ten  thumbs,  known  as  ambilaevous. 
Down  in'  the  district  of  Maine  and  in 
some  parts  of  New  Hampshire  they 
speak  admiringly  of  a citizen  as  'a 
good  two-handed  drinker.”  an  alco- 
holic ambidexter  who  tosses  his  glass, 
with  both  hands.  Far  more  to  be 
avoided  would  be  the  ambidextrous 
spotter  of  an  umbrella,  for  as  borne 
today  by  either  the  one-handed  or  the 
ambilaevous  it  is  a dangerous,  lethal 
weapon. __ 


the  ready  reckoner,  the  knack  of  get- 
ting off  a street  car  in  motion,  the  art 
of  electioneering,  fortune  telling  and 
one  universal  language.  We  should  add 
to  this  the  knack  of  catching  a street 
car  or  railway  train.  When  Reggie 
and  Esmo,  in  "The  Green  Carnation,” 
wore  in  the  railway  carriage,  Esme 
called  attention  to  two  elderly  gentle- 
men missing  the  train.  "They  are  do- 
ing it  rather  nieely.  I think  they  must 
have  been  practising  in  private.  There 
is  an  art  even  in  missing  a train,  Reg- 
gie But  one  of  them  is  not  quite  per- 
fect in  it  yet.  Ho  has  begun  to  swear 
a little  too  soon!”  The  child  should 
have  plenty  of  time  for  himself;  he 
should  be  taught  the  principles  of  every 
religion  in  the  world.  If  he  afterward 
fails  in  bis  duty,  there  is  always  the 
police  force. 

How  much  of  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  Mr.  Shaw?  Was  not  the  reporter 
prejudiced?  Something  in  our  heart 
tells  vis  “Yes.”  For  observe  his  clos- 
ing comment:  “At  the  end  the  audi- 
ence were  invited  to  ask  questions,  but 
they  seemed  more  anxious  for  fresh 
air  than  anything.”  Waive  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  audience  is  “they.” 
Mr.  Shaw  should  come  to  Boston.  An 
hour  of  him  would  not  be  enough. 
Lights  would  not  be  turned  down  on 
him,  nor  would  there  be  the  distract- 
ing thought  of  fresh  air  outside.  Can 
he  not  be  persuaded  to  give  a course 
of  Lowell  lectures,  chiefly  on  himself? 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICE  HELD. 


Relatives  and  Friends  of  the  bate  Mark 
Hollingsworth,  Who  Died  in  Ja- 
maica, Pay  Last  Tribute. 


A service  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  house  of  Mr.  Z.  T.  Hollings- 
worth, 135  Newbury  street,  in  memory 
of  his  brother,  Mark  Hollingsworth,  who 
died  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  March 
16.  after  a long  and  painful  sickness, 
which  he  bore  with  sweetness  and  cour- 
age. Relatives  and  friends  met  together 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  affection.  The 
service  was  a simple  one.  Dr.  James  de 
Normandie  read  passages  from  the 
Bible  Tennvson's  “Crossing  the  Bar,” 
and  he  made  the  prayers.  The  burial 
was  at  Milton.  Mr.  Hollingsworth  was 
51  years  old.  He  leaves  a widow,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  M.  Mer- 
rill. 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 


The  20th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gerlcke, 
conductor,  will  be  held  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  afternoon.  The  opening  piece 
will  be  Brahm's  “Tragic”  overture.  Mr. 
Barleben,  a member  of  the  orchestra, 
will  play  Tschaikowsky’s  violin  con- 
certo. Hugo  Wolfs  "Italian”  serenade 
for  small  orchestra  will  be  performed 
here  for  the  first  time,  although  a ver- 
sion of  this  piece  for  string  quartet  was 
produced  here  by  the  ICneisels  early  in 
the  season  and  repeated  at  their  last 
concert.  The  symphony  will  be  Hans 
Huber's  second,  in  E minor.  The  work 
j is  sometimes  called  the  Boeeklin  sym- 
1 phony  because  the  music  \\  as  suggested 
by  certain  pictures  of  that  painter. 


A CENTENARY. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  centenary 
the  birth  of  Hans  Christian  Anderst 
should  he  celebrated  by  the  school  chi 
dren  of  New  York,  and  as  the  birtl 
day,  April  ”,  will  fall  on  Sunday,  the 
will  be  exercises  on  April  3.  A sket< 
of  Andersen’s  life  will  be  read,  ai 
there  will  be  readings  or  recitations 
his  stories. 

Lucky  children  of  New  York,  if  th 
have  not  lost  interest  in  stories  ' 
Anderson,  the  Grimms,  Perrault,  jt 
Norse  tellers,  the  unknown  spinners 
Arabian  and  Persian  yarns!  Fort 
nate,  indeed,  if  they  have  not  be 
taught  to  turn  up  scornful  noses 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Dick  and  l 
Cat,  Cinderella  and  the  other  here 
and’  heroines  of  bygone  generatloi 
There  are  parents  in  New  Englai 
even,  alas,  in  Boston,  who  diseoura 
their  children  from  reading  such  "n 
bish”  on  the  ground  that  fairy  ta 
give  false  views  of  life.  Not  long  a 
a boy  asked  us  whether  the  story 
the  indefatigable  Hercules  wns  rea 
a sun  myth.  What  has  a youngs 
like  that  to  do  with  sun  myths  '» 


zoological  mythology?  He  might 
■well  be  sleeping  with  the  two  volui 


HIS  OWN  PORTRAIT. 


of  Gubernatis  under  his  pillow 
have  done  with  it. 

The  irony  in  Andersen’s  case  is  tl 
The  foolish  man  despised  the  tales 
which  his  name  has  been  preser 


MR.  SHAW  AGAIN. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  it  is  said, j 
does  not  think  highly  of  Americans.'' 
They  have  pirated  his  early  novels! 
and  committed  other  ungentlemanlyj 
actions.  We  bear  him  no  resentment: 
on  the  contrary,  we  like  to  read  and 
hear  about  him,  for,  like  Artennis. 
AYard’s  kangaroo,  he  is  a "most 
amoozin"  cuss.”  And  clever!  He  him- 
self has  said-  it  more  than  once.  He; 
repeated  ibis  statement  a few  days  ago 
in  London  when  he  lectured  on  educa- 
tion. He  also  told  his  audience  that 
he  was  a hoy  wonder;  he  read  without 
learning  his  letters,  and  an  irreverent 
reporter  added,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
“there  are  critics  who  say  he  writes 
on  the  selfsame  terms.” 

Mr.  Shaw’s  theory  of  education  is 
simple.  A child  is  a nuisance  to  so- 
ciety. This  is  the  working  hypothesis, 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  in  advancing  it,  went 
beyond  Charles  Lamb,  who  contented 
himself  with  saying  that  children  were 
un  wholesome  companions  for  grown 
lcrsons.  Since  the  child  is  a nuisance, 
irents  hasten  to  rid  themselves  of  re- 
msibility  by  handing  children  over 
servants  and  schoolmasters,  and 
.,en  the  holidays  come  round  they 
Keep  away  from  them  or  encourage 
them  to  visit  other  people.  The  school- 
master looks  on  a pupil  as  a customer, 
a mere  source  of  income,  and  his 
school  becomes  a hoy  farm.  He  is  a 
play-actor  of  preposterous  claims;  he 
pretends  to  he  perfect.  “He  exacts 
from  his  pupils  perfect  truthfulness 
and  entire  obedience,  the  one  being  the 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  the  other  being 
the  quality  of  an  ideal  motor  car.  Thus 
he  becomes  a tyrant,  a rascal,  a foot- 
ling pedant.”  W hy  footling .'  a se- 
lected idiot,  a liar,  a torturer  practising 
the  malicious  art  of  punishment,  an 
abandoned  hypocrite,  a malicious  im- 
postor”—Mr.  Shaw  stopped  only  for 
want  of  breath. 

It  appears  that  he  contradicted  him- 
self. Home  is  the  proper  place  to  bring 
up  a child,  yet  a school  is  to  be  tol- 
erated because  the  child  is  then  free 
from  the  narrowing  influences  of  a 
1 home.  Mr.  Shaw  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  saying  he  was  no  Christian— 
whereupon  half  the  lights  went  out, 
and  after  order  was  restored  the  lect- 
urer returned  to  his  subject.  School- 
masters should  he  paid  by  the  state, 
j “Any  man  who  laid  it  down  that  this 
or  that  creed  or.  philosophy  was  the 
right  and  only  one  ought  to  he  incon- 
tinently hanged.”,  (We  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  the  hanging  of  any 
man  who  has  over  §500.000  would  tend 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  society.) 
What  should  be  taught  at  school?  The 
three  R's.  the  use  of  thp  time  table  and 


A man  died  lately  in  the  north  of 
England  and  left  an  estate  of  nearly 
fl.OOO.^vl  The  fact  that  he  began  life 
as  an  office  boy  leads  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 


zette to  advise  parents  not  to  waste 
time  and  money  by  sending  their  boys 
to  schools  and  universities  to  learn 
Greek  and  to  be  worried  by  other 
fuddy-duddy  attainments,  but  to  make 
them  office  boys  at  once.  All  office  boys  1 
are,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  prospective 
plutocrats.  That  probably  is  why  they 
patronize  other  people  with  the  affabil- 
ity of  conscious  opulence.  There  was 
a time  in  America  when  the  rich  rail- 
way president  began  life  as  a water- 
boy  in  a train.  He  watered  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  road  and  later  the  stock. 
As  water  is  now  seldom  carried  through 
trains  in  the  northern  states,  what  are 
the  bright-eyed  boys  doing  to  get  their 
«tajt  on  the  golden  road? 

A Paris  financier  says  that  the  Rus- 
sian church  favors  the  continuance  of 
| the  war.  “She  has  been  behind  the  re- 
I caii  of  Kuropatkin,  upon  whom  she 
looks  with  disfavor,  and  she  is  in- 
triguing in  the  interests  of  Grippenberg. 
It  Is  largely  because  of  the  animosity 
of  the  church  toward  Kuropatkin  that 
that  general  is  now  in  such  ill-favor  at 
St  Petersburg.”  Of  course,  this  finan- 
cier is  a gentleman  who  does  not  wish 
his  name  to  be  mentioned.  We  think 
we  see  and  hear  in  him  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Blowhard. 


Dr.  Otoman  Zar-Adusht  Hanish  says 
that  if  you  wish  to  live  to  a ripe  old 
age  you  should  give  up  bathing,  cat 
beans  and  violets  and  never  get  ex- 
cited. To  give  up  bathing  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest.  Beans  are  cheap 
and  cheerful.  But  violets  come  high. 
Could  the  deep  thinker  about  Maz- 
dazanism  not  recommend  a less  expen- 
sive flower?  Perhaps  he  speaks  of  the 
violet  symbolically,  for  to  dream  of  it 
denotes  advancement  in  life.  How 
about  garlic?  It  also  is  odorous. 

The  municipality  of  Venice  will  put  a 
marble  commemorative  tablet  on  the 
house  in  the  Zattere  where  Ruskin 
lived,  and  there  will  be  much  ado  about 
him  in  the  Doge's  palace  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  international  artistic  con- 
gress in  Venice  next  September.  And 
tourists  will  go  gayly  to  and  fro  on  the 
canal  steamboats  that  would  ruin  Ven- 
ice forever  In  the  gentle  scolder's  eyes. 


The  English  journals  bring  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Garcia  centenary.  The 
cable  informed  us  a fortnight  ago  that 
the  old  singing  teacher  had  been  crowned 
with  many  honors  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Laryngological  Society,  but  now  we  have 
a full  report  of  the  complimentary  pro- 
ceedings. Sir  Felix  Semon,  in  address- 
ing Mr.  Garcia,  soaped  King  Edward 
VII.  from  head  to  foot.  He  announced 
the  fact  that  the  King  had  conferred  on 
the  illustrious  old  man  the  honor  of  the 
commandership  of  the  Royal  V ictorian 
Order,  and  was  sure  that  “the  assem- 
blage would  recognize  in  this  act  a new 
token  of  the  King’s  invariable  kindness 
and  appreciation  of  all  that  was  good.”- 
After  representatives  of  Spain,  Germany 
and  laryngological  and  medical  societies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  had  their 
complimentary  say,  came  the  supreme 
moment.  "Mr.  Garcia  was  then  pre- 
sented, amid  a scene  of  the  greatest  J 
enthusiasm,  with  a strikingly  faithful 
portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Sargent,  and  subscribed  for  by  over 
800  friends  and  numerous  medical  and  I 
musical  societies  throughout  the  world.”  , 
Why  should  a portrait  have  been  I 
chosen  as  the  token  of  affection  and  re- 
spect? Mr.  Garcia  is  now  over  100 
years  old.  and,  even  if  his  eyes  are  not 
dim,  what  possible  enjoyment  will  he 
derive  from  gazing  on  his  painted  self? 
There  is  the  honor,  one  may  say,  of 


It  appears  that  there  was  much  imi- 
tation shamrock  in  Dondon  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's dav.  Many  wore  clover  or  chick- 
weed.  unconscious  of  the  sham,  an  em- 


blem  from  Kent,  not  Ireland.  One  man 
was  seen  wearing  a hunch  of  parsley. 
The  cup  of  Ireland's  sorrow  is  now  full. 


According  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Mil- 
burn,  the  ''atmosphere”  of  “Parsifal," 
in  'Chicago,  was  “sacramental.  Mr-.(- 
Conrled  found  it  auriferous.  And  to 
each  in  his  way  the  atmosphere  gave 
ineffable  pleasure. 


having  sat  for  Mr.  Sargent.  But  so 
many  have  sat  for  him.  There  is  no 
disputing  Mr.  Sargent’s  strength,  yet 
one  might  ask  if.  in  this  instance,  he 
studied  his  subject  until  he  had  discov- 
ered some  unamiable  characteristic,  and 
then  made  this  characteristic  dominant. 
They  tell  of  an  American  who  sat  for 
Mr.  Sargent.  After  the  picture  received 
the  final  stroke  the  victim  looked  for  a 
long  time,  at  first  earnestly,  then  sor- 
rowfully, and  at  last  he  lifted  up  his 
voice:  “Mr.  Sargent,  I knew  I had  two  I 

sides  to  my  nature,  but  why  did  you 
choose  that  one?”  Let  us  suppose  that 
Mr.  Sargent  painted  Garcia  lovingly , 
the  question  still  comes  up,  W hat  pleas- 
ure or  comfort  is  it  to  a man  to  receive 
as  a gift  a portrait  of  himself?  If  the 
portrait  represents  him  as  younger,  he 
must  mourn  the  departed  years ; if  it  is 
realistically  contemporaneous,  there  is 
also  cause  for  sorrow.  A gold  watch 
and  chain,  a service  of  plate,  even  the 
old-time  tribute  of  a gold-headed  cane 
these  have  convertible  value,  or  they 
may  be  used.  A bank  president  may 
accept  a portrait,  knowing  that  it  will 
be  one  of  a financial  line,  hung  in  the 
directors’  room  after  he  has  passed  away 
and  is  careless  about  notes  and  deposits. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Garcia  would 
secretly  have  preferred  an  automobile.' 


The  adventures  of  the  fir  tree  and 
brave  tin  soldier,  the  story  of  the  i 
duckling  and  the  old  street  lamp— tl 
and  a hundred  or  more  like  them  v 
as  thorns  in  Andersen’s  flesh, 
wished  to  be  known,  this  man  of  el 
ish  vanity,  as  a novelist,  essayist,  c 
favorite,  anything  but  as  a tellei 
tales  to  children.  Time  has  tre 
him  better  than  he  wished  to  treat  1 
self.  Perhaps,  now  that  he  is  w 
he  may  be  willing  to  acknowledge 
once  despised  brain-children. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  centenary  oi 
birth  should  he  observed  in  any  scl 
The  programme  might  he  still  t 
varied.  An  Irishman  who  studied  ir 
for  a time  at  Boulogne,  one  Mo 
set  simple  and  charming  music 
verses  based  cn  some  of  Anden  „ 
tales.  Why  should  not  the  bee  ! 
them  bo  sung  either  hy  solo  voice  c ' 
the  whole  school?  "He  was  a littl  I 
soldier”— the  tune  haunts  us  as  ' i 
Power  of  Love”  haunted  poor 
ducketty  in  the  farce,  the  “screai 
farce,”  as  the  playbills  had  it?  (' 
has  become  of  those  old  screen 
farces  that  so  long  delighted  the 
seum  audiences?) 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  prepn 
Boston  for  the  Andersen  rente 
and,  as  we  have  hinted,  there  mig’ 
serious  objection  to  such  eucora 
mont  of  frivolity.  Why  should 
not  be  a Jacob  Abbott  day  for 
I schools,  public  and  private?  Acf» 
io  the  books  of  reference,  the  cent<  <T 
of  his  birth  was  1903,  'but  why  be 
about  a pautieular  date?  All  yeai  1 
clays,  belong  to  the  creator  of  1 ^ 
Jonas.  Rollo’s  Father— the  mothei  m 
shadowy  creature,  who  willingly  e ® 
herself  in  the  household— and  tb  W 
perb  Mr.  George.  There  should  be  ' 
ings  from  the  Rollo  books  at  least 


i 


a week.  The  books  themselves^  ijj 


be  to  New  Englanders  what  the 
Plutarch’s  Lives  was  to  the  Gree 


VIOLENT  HOLIDAYS. 


The  English  physician  from 
articles  published  in  the  PalLM 
Gazette  we  have  already  9u<>te'n 
written  somewhat  vehemently  a 
holidays.  There  are  men  who  “HF 
they  can  dispense  with  conver ' I 
holidays.  We  all  know  the  typ< 
have  worked,  sir,  for  ten  years  * 
a holiday  ; do  I look  the  worse  f< 

He  is  unconscious  of  the  fact  tt 
arteries  are  slowly,  but  surely,  hW 
ing,  and  “a  man  is  as  old  il 
arteries.”  Nor  is  the  holiday  thi  «» 
sists  in  an  attempted  rest  for  afofl 
or  a month  while  business  lettcpffl 
received  and  answered  a true  hol.B 
The  physician  passing  over  th  >' 
stances  inveighs  against  a holida.  P® 
in  violent  physical  exercise— c!  HB 

i *•>  r*  /vr  oiiroirmq  DTI  I* 
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If 


golf  and  tennis.  There  are  some 

think  that  “the  ideal  holiday  must 
le  such  an  amount  of  exercise  as 
conveniently  compensate,  in  a fort- 
or  a month,  for  the  deficiencies  of 
est  of  the  year.”  Or  there  is  the 
ly  pernicious  holiday  of  hurried 
eeing,  with  the  eye-straining, 

- e-tii  ing  tramping  through  miles  of 
•e  galleries,  climbing  up  cathedral 
;.  etc.  And  what  is  the  result? 

heart.  After  the  return,  the 
is  short,  the  ankles  are  puffy  ; dis- 
d breathing  interferes  with  sleep, 
ital  energy  can  be  superfluously 
ded  with  safety.  Modest  demands 
■art  muscle  for  eleven  months  in 
ear  will  be  met  only  with  the  efli- 
needed.  Put  sudden  and  impor- 
n lemands  on  it  during  the  remaining 
di  and  you  court  danger.  The  state- 
1 1 that  the  best  holiday  is  a change 
i pupation  is  not  unwarranted.  The 
4 man  does  not  want  rest : it  is  only 
:ain  part  of  him  that  asks  to  be  re- 
, so  that  certain  long-worked  cen- 
•an  rest,  lie  fallow,  and  other  een- 
long  neglected,  can  in  turn  be 
>.  Again,  the  holiday  of  schoolboy, 
•graduate,  teacher  is  too  long, 
le  and  often”  is  the  sounder  prin- 

>re  is  nothing  new  in  these  state- 
which  some  may  call  plati- 
ous ; but  much  trouble  comes  into 
svorld  from  neglect  of  platitudinous 
e.  This  English  physician  is  not 
ir<r  determined  about  the  philosophy 
lilidaying.  He  quotes  the  old  say- 
hat  by  day  each  has  his  work; 
in  the  evening,  messieurs,  we 
Is  the  current  doctrine  that  fife 
ft-  work  a rational  one?  He  quotes 
le  other  hand  from  the  diary  of 
Je  ert  Spencer,  “one  of  the  most 
-(uous  workers  and  sternest  moral- 
-who  ever  lived,”  the  opinion  that 
is  for  life.  Unfortunately,  how- 
they  may  theorize  or  philosophize 
t it,  there  are  some  who  are 
ed  to  work  both  by  day  and  by 
tig  , not  from  pure  love  of  work,  not 
|ro  any  compelling  sense  of  duty,  but 
c ise  if  they  do  not  work  they  will  be 
i le  to  pay  bills  which  to  spectacu- 
romoters  and  pluugers  would  seem 
inly.  When  such  workers  indulge 
selves  in  a vacation  of  a fortnight 
month  they  make  a sad  discov- 
■rylthey  have  lost  the  privilege  of  in- 
iitoint  enjoyment;  they  do  not  know 
to  loaf  and  invite  the  soul;  they 
nft  dolefully  the  moments  that  must 
before  they  will  be  at  work  again; 
,t  infrequently  they  anticipate  the 
t’D. 


11$.  HARTMANN 


hr  Concert  in  Steinert  Hal!, 
Ifst  Evening,  She  Was  Assisted 
Messrs.  Theodorowicz,  Vio- 
ist,  and  Felix  Fox,  Pianist. 


J\  oncert  was  given  last  night 
■i  rt  Hall  by  Mrs.  Florence  Hart- 
,,1  i soprano,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  von 
* lelorowiez,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Felix 
f'1'  'V  pianist.  Miss  Mabel  Adams  Ben- 
fi'tt  was  the  accompanist.  There  was 
fi  ndly  audience  of  good  size.  The 
,]. st  mental  pieces  were  Grieg’s  sonata 
^ (minor  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  45, 
id  rschaikowsky’s  theme  and  varia- 
,fi  m for  piano.  Mr.  Theodorowicz 
lifajH  in  the  sonata  with  fine  quality  of 
.((S'nJand  much  poetic  feeling.  Tschai- 
,,8'4^'s  variations  are  uninspired  and 
..-.Fox’s  performance  of  them  was 
'.ribs  excusably  perfunctory.  But 
lW'h4should  a pianist  chose  unthankful 
y1!i  for  a Public  performance?  Vari- 
iii'iCi  for  the  pianoforte  are  as  a rule 
Djil’T  tions  only  in  boredom.  No  doubt 

• llayer^bu?1^1-'?  such  works 

nil1  lhned  to  the  stidy  lnterest  should 

■ S«s 

#■>  Bizet’s  ’’Aubade?’'’  r dnd 


"Thy  Beaming  Eyes,”  (’liadwlck’s 
"Dear  Love,  when  in  Thine  Arms,” 
Clouglileiter’s  "Twilight  Sadness”  and 
d'Hardelot’s  “Because.”  She  was  heard 
to  better  advantage  in  a simple  song 
suited  to  the  natural  working  part  of 
her  voice  than  in  the  alia  by  Massenet 
or  in  the  beautiful  air  by  MacDowell. 
Some  years  ;rgo  Mrs.  ‘Hartmann  was  a 
pure  contralto  with  tones  that  were 
impressively  sombre,  and  at  the  same 
time  a medium  for  the  expression  of 
passionate  intensity.  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  few  true  contraltos  are  con- 
tented with  their  natural  gifts.  They 
complain  of  the  comparative  lack  of 
music  that  displays  fully  these  gifts; 
perhaps  they  envy  the  brilliance  of  the 
soprano;  perhaps  they  think  that  with 
a voice  of  higher  range  they  would  ob- 
tain more  engagements.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  results  of  the  discontent  are 
evident:  there  are  sopranos  in  the 

catalogue  who  are  really  contraltos, 
women  willing  to  barter  natural  tonal 
strength  and  beauty  for  upper  tones  of 
doubtful  or  ineffective  quality.  Such 
give  pleasure  only  when  tlie  song  favors 
the  natural  but  now  despised  voice. 

A LITTLE  SLEEP. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  New  England 
Alumni  Association  of  Now  fork  City 
Medical  Colleges  would  not  allow  re- 
porters to  hear  Dr.  J.  If.  Learned's  pa- 
per on  "Drug-less  Sleep,”  for  this  action 
put  the  physician  in  “a  state  of  mind,” 
and  he  did  not  read  the  paper.  There- 
fore, the  sleepless,  the  uight-tossers-and- 
thrasliers-abqnt  in  bed,  are  unable  to 
try  one  more  remedy,  or  other  remedies, 
for  Dr.  Learned  undoubtedly  has  more 
than  one  string  to  his  bow.  “Drugless 
Sleep”  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. A Governor  of  Egypt  in  the  ninth 
century,  one  Khainarawavh.  courted  it 
in  a strange  fashion.  A pool  of  quick- 
silver fifty  by  fifty  cubits  was  laid  out 
in  front  of  the  palace.  At  the  four  cor- 
ners were  silver  pegs,  to  which  were 
attached  by  rings  of  silver  strong  bauds 
of  silk.  A bed  of  skins  blown  up  with 
air  was  thrown  on  the  pool  and  secured 
by  the  bands,  and  this  bed  was  contin- 
ually iu  a state  of  agreeable  vacilla- 
tion. 

l'ou  can  hardly  pick  up  a newspaper 
in  any  part  of  the  country  without  find- 
ing a cure  for  insomnia.  How  often 
you  read  something  like  this  : Insomnia 
is  a modern  disease  ; or  it  may  be  called 
a symptom  of  the  intense  nervousness 
of  the  age  ; the  ancients,  who  knew  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  hustle,  who 
lived  closer  to  the  simple  laws  of 
nature,  were  not  afflicted  with  sleep- 
lessness, etc.,  etc.  Thus  some  wise  ass. 

Insomnia  unknown  to  the  ancients? 
Think  of  the  sleepless  in  the  Bible. 
Sleep  departed  from  the  eyes  of  Jacob 
as  the  faithful  servant  of  Laban.  The 
sleep  of  Nebuchadnezzar  broke  from 
him.  The  Preacher  declared  that  the 
abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  let  him 
sleep.  And  how  about  Abasuerus,  who 
reigned  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia 
over  a hundred  and  seven  and  twenty 
provinces?  In  his  palace  of  Shushan 
there  were  bedis  of  gold  and  silver 
upon  a pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  aud 
white,  and  black  marble,  even,  for  the 
banqueters,  but  there  was  a night  on 
which  Ahasugrus,  could  not  sleep — the 
King’s  sleep  fled  away — a night  that 
turned  the  unholy  joy  of  Haman  into 
sorrow  and  changed  his  gallows-scheme. 
How  about  other  great  and  powerful 
rulers  from  Harun  al-Raschid  to 
Henry  IV.  of  England?  Harun,  in 
“The  Thousand  Nights  and  a Night,” 
is  constantly  tossing  from  side  to  side 
for  very  restlessness,  until  he  calls 
Masrur  the  sworder:  “Ho,  Masrur,  find 
me  some  one  who  may  solace  me  in  this! 
wakefulness.”  The  great  Caliph,  his 
breast  straitened  with  the  spleen  of  '.he 
east,  the  tedium  of  supremacy,  to  use 
Henley’s  fine  phrase,  could  not  sleep. 
Neither  at  times  could  Southey’s  doe- 
tor,  the  man  of  regular  and  blajneless 
life.  He  would  think  of  the  humming1 
of  bees,  the  motion  of  a boat,  the  wav- 
ing of  a field  of  corn,  the  nodding  man- 
darin of  porcelain,  and  at  last  the  re- 
membrance of  Dr.  Torpedo’s  divinity 
lectures  closed  his  staring  eyes.  Think 
of  Caligula:  "For  a great  part  of  the 
night,  what  with  tedious  wakefulness 
and  weariness  of  lying,  one  while  sit- 
ting up  in  his  bed,  another  while  roam- 
ing and  wandering  to  and  fro  in  his 
galleries  (which  were  of  an  exceeding 
length),  he  was  wont  to  call  upon  and 
look  still  for  the  daylight,”  or,  if  he 
dozed  for  a moment,  what  frightful 
dreams'.  He  saw  “the  very  form  and 
Sfcisemblanee  of  the  sea  talking  with 
\ ,.n.”  No  wonder  that  he.  like  James 


Thomson,  "“t 

“XlaSKonl  with  milieus  iilsbts  unblessed  by 
slc«i>. 

Ravaged  b.v  thoughts  unutterably  forlorn, 

l’lunged  In  despairs  unfatbomatily  duep. 

Went  cold  and  xiale  and  trembling  with 
affright 

Into  the  desert  vastltude  of  >,'lglit. 

Arid  and  wild  andiilaek.” 

Insomnia  unknown  to  the  ancients? 
The  old  books  are  full  of  fantastical 
remedies  against  it ; a wolf’s  bead  un- 
der the  pillow;  an  ointment  of  a pound 
of  frogs  steeped  in  a pint  of  oil  and  ap- 
plied to  the  temples ; African  crickets 
kept  in  cages  and  sold  at  a great  price; 
oil  of  dill ; bark  of  mandragora  pounded 
with  seed  of  black  henbane  and  opium 
and  rubbed  with  lettuce  juice  on  the 
temples;  the  fat  of  a dormouse  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet : the  left  eye 
of  a hedgehog  fried  in  qil  and  infused 
into  the  ears  with  a quill ; pieces  of 
burnt  goat’s  horn  with  a vinegar  of  sea 
onions  put  in  a vial  and  then  under  the 
pillow;  worms  of  the  eglantine;  the 
oil  of  the  water  lily  to  smear  the  whole 
body — the  list  migh^  be  made  as  long 
as  the  catalogue  of  Homer’s  ships.  Dr. 
Johnson  advised  reading  ‘‘like  a Turk  ; 
“at  least,”  wrote  the  doctor,  “light  your 
candle ; a man  is  perhaps  never  so 
much  harassed  by  his  own  mind  in  the 
light  as  in  the  dark.”  But  the  doctor 
was  a self-torturer,  distressed  by  the 
thought  of  death,  gloomy  in  his  faith, 
self-depreciative,  and  to  him  darkness 
was  always  an  enemy,  not  a friend. 
There  are  deep  thinkers  today  who  in- 
sist that  sleeplessness  is  better  than 
reading  for  the  sufferer;  yet  hundreds 
find  consolation  in  reading  that  which 
at  sunrise  is  clean  forgotten. 

There  are  curiously  constituted  per- 
sons who  thrive  apparently  without 
sleep,  as  Nizolius,  who  did  not  sleep 
for  ten  years,  and  yet  was  a man  of 
parts  ; the  noble  (lame  mentioned  by  the 
Swiss  physician  Schenk,  for  she  did 
not  sleep  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was 
in  good  health,  “as  both  her  husband 
and  whole  family  could  and  did  wit- 
ness,” but  such  were  born  for  museum 
purposes.  It  is  a pity  that  Dr.  Learned’s 
remedies  were  not  published  yesterday 
morning,  for  hundreds  would  have  tried 
them  last  night. 

LONGEVITY  AND  DIET. 

Mrs.  Maria  Pike  of  Colrain  is  101 
years  old,  but  she  does  not  tell  the 
secret  of  her  long  life.  Francis  Consit 
of  Burythorpe,  near  Malton,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  150  in  1768.  ascribed  his 
longevity  to  eating  raw  new-laid  eggs. 
Pieruoeius,  a lawyer  of  Padua,  knew 
a German  who  grew  to  be  very  old  by 
the  use  only  of  an  extract  of  black 
hellebore  with  wine  and  roses.  Ferdi- 
nand Lopez,  historiographer  to  a King 
of  Portugal,  tells  of  a person  brought 
before  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies.  This 
man  of  Bengal  was  somewhat  out  of 
the  common,  for  he  was  340  years  old; 
he  had  four  times  changed  white  hair 
to  black,  recovered  new  teeth  and  had 
nearly  700  wives,  “whereof  some  xvoro 
dead  and  some  were  put  away.”  We 
should  require  further  proof  than  the 
mere  statement  of  Lopez.  Mr.  Kenti- 
gern  lived  to  be  185,  and  he  slept  on 
the  ground,  and  never  tasted  wine  or 
strong  drink.  Mr.  Heni’y  Jenkins,  it  is  \ 
well  known,  was  169  when  he  died.  He 
swam  in  the  rivers,  and  his  diet  was 
c-oarse  and  sour.  Thomas  Parr,  who 
departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  152— 
he  begat  a child  at  the  age  of  102  and 
threshed  corn  when  he  was  130 — lived 
preferably  on  coarse  bread,  skimmed 
milk  cheese,  small  beer,  whey;  and  he 
would  eat  at  midnight  without  bodily 
distress.  Match  him  if  you  can.  Jon- 
athan Hartop  died  at  the  age  of  138. 
He  read  without  spectacles  and  played 
critbage  to  the  end;  he  also  lent  the 
poet  Milton  £50,  “which  the  bard  re- 
turned him  with  honor,  though  not 
without  much  difficulty.”  Apollonius 
lived  to  be  130.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
renounced  wine  and  all  sorts  of  flesh, 
gave  up  shoes,  let  his  hair  grow  and 
wore  only  linen.  Of  John  Bayles,  aged 
130,  it  is  said:  “There  was  nothing  par- 
ticular in  his  diet,  but  he  ate  anything 
he  could  get” — a greater  philosopher 
than  Apollonius. 

Then  there  was  Peter  Mestana,  who 
saw  130  summers.  A bachelor,  he 
worked  hard,  never  tasted  wine,  and 
bathed  every  morning  in  a river  from 
the  beginning  of  spring  t ill  it  froze. 


John  de  la  Somet  of  Virginia  was  a 7? 

great  smoker  of  tobacco  till  death  put 

out  his  pipe  when  he  was  130.  John 
Newell,  by  extreme  temperance  and 
much  exercise,  was  not  cut  down  by 
the  greut  scythe  till  lie  wns  127.  Add 
Mr.  George  Kirtou,  125  years  old.  From 
80  lo  100  lie  attended  the  unkennelling 
the  fox  in  his  single  chair,  and  no  man, 
till  within  ten  years  of  his  death,  made 
more  free  with  his  bottle.  John  Me- 
Alpin  was  a lesser  light  of  119.  He 
shunned  physicians,  ate  at  9 and  at  6, 
went  to  bed  with  the  sun  and  rose  with 
the  lark.  He  ate  grits,  bread,  butter, 
cheese  or  eggs  for  breakfast  and  flesh 
or  fish,  with  vegetables,  for  his  seco:  d 
meal.  He  drank  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  his  solid  food,  either  water  gruel 
or  toast  and  water,  previously  boiled.  : 
Twice  a year,  when  he  paid  his  rent,  I 
he  would  drink  ardent  spirits  till  he  j 
was  exhilarated.  He  never  smoked,  was 
always  doing  something,  and  was  in- 
variably good-humored.  He  kept  a piece 
of  flannel  over  his  stomach,  but  seldom 
wore  breeches.  James  Le  Measurer,  118, 
war:  a vegetarian  for  years,  and  Eliza- 
beth Macpherson,  117,  lived  on  butter- 
milk and  greens.  Catherine  Fitzgerald, 
Countess  of  Desmond,  at  the  age  of 
140  walked  from  Bristol  to  London ; 
some  say  she  died  at  162;  she  might 
have  lived  longer,  but,  climbing  a tree 
to  gather  nuts,  she  fell  and  broke  her 
thigh.  Mr.  George  It.  Sims  knows  a 
woman  of  102  who  is  a hearty  eater,  and 
a female  relative  of  his  who  died  at 
93  generally  ate  a supper  of  cold  meat 
before  she  went  to  bed.  When  she  was 
not  quite  up  to  a meat"  supper  she 
stayed  her  appetite  with'  bread,  cheese 
and  cucumbers.  We  are  told  that  Mrs. 
Pike  enjoys  a good  jstory  and  knits  slin- 
I pers  and  silk  rugs,  but  what  .is  her  diet? 
This  question  is  not  asked  impertinent- 
ly, from  wanton  curiosity,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation. 


The  Figaro  (Paris)  tells  the  following 
amazing  story  of  Parisian  hospital  eti- 
quette: A woman  underwent  an  opera- 
tion about  seven  years  ago.  In  1903  she 
was  obliged  to  undergo  another  opera- 
tion. this  time  in  a Paris  hospital.  Suf- 
fering acutely,  a few  weeks  ago  she  was 
examined  and  it  was  discovered  that  a 
foreign  substance  had  been  carelessly 
left  in  the  body  by  the  surgeon,  and 
that  the  sutures  had  not  been  with- 
drawn. Her  husband,  therefore,  sues 
for  malpractice,  but  there  is  this  com- 
plication: The  managers  of  the  hospital 
refuse  to  give  the  name  of  the  negligent 
surgeon.  The  question  now  is,  Has  the 
court  a right  to  demand  the  surgeon’s 
name? 

The  disposal  of  the  slain  In  the  last 
battle  is  exercising  the  Lancet,  which 
remarks  in  a chilling  fashion:  “Some 

thousand  tons  of  human  flesh  must  bo 
lying  strewn  round  the  ancient  capital 
of  Mukden.”  But  the  Japanese,  who 
lead  the  world  in  matters  of  military 
hygiene,  may  be  trusted  to  solve  the 
problem  in  their  own  efficient  and  quiet 
way. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  tact  I 
and  the  kindly  disposition  of  Piux  X. 
A*ceording  to  a foreign  journal,  he  went 
quietly,  a few  days  ago,  to  see  the 
chapel  building  over  his  little  grotto  of 
Lourdes.  Workmen  knelt  and  kissed  his  | 
hand,  and  the  Popo  spent  an  hour  talk-  | 
ing  with  them.  One  of  them  announced  • 
rather  defiantly  that  he  was  a Socialist,  1 
to  which  Pius  answered,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  man’s  head:  “My  son,  I have 

known  several  good  Socialists,  and  some 
bad  ones.  See  that  you  belong  to  the 
former.” 


Mr.  Sims  in  the  Referee  asks  why 
every  woman  in  London  now  wears  one 
end  of  her  boa  over  her  left  shoulder. 
“I  suppose  some  great  brain  conceived 
the  idea.  But  really  there  is  nothing 
original  in  it.  It  is  the  way  little  er- 
rand boys  used  to  wear  their  woollen 
comforters  in  the  days  of  Dickens  and 
for  many  years  after.”  Mr.  Sims  might 
have  added  that  the  first  appearance  of 
the  word  “boa”  in  this  sense  in  English 
literature  was  in  Dickens’  "Sketches,” 
1836:  "Ladies’  boas,  from  one  shilling 

and  a penny  half-penny.” 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY’S 

FOR  “THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 


ISABELLE  BOUTON. 


EDWARD  BARROW. 


MRS.  BERTHA  CHILD. 


Beautiful  Setting  to  Rossetti’s  Poem  to  Be  Per- 


formed by  the  Cecilia  with  Charpentier s 
“Life  of  a Poet”— Recitals  by  Heinrich  and 
Hekking — The  School  of  Opera  Personals. 


HE  Herald  discussed  last 
Sunday  Gustave  Char- 
pentier's symphony-dra- 
ma. "The  Life  of  a Poet," 
which  will  be  performed 
here  on  Tuesday  night  by 
the  Cecilia  for  the  first 
time  in  '.he  V;.itc<$  States.  The  Cecilia* 
will  perform  on  the  same  night  Claude 
Debussy’s  "The  Blessed  Damozel:  a 
lyric  poem  after  D.  G.  Rossetti,"  for 
two  solo  voices,  female  chorus  and  or 


was  made  by  Gabriel  Sarrazin.  To  show 
bis  ability,  we  give  the  first  verse  in  the 
l original,  and  in  the  translation: 

The  Blessed  Damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  dt-ptn 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 

She  had  three  lilies  In  her  hand 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 


poet-painter-  "vvnat  is  hot  uncertain  is 
that  Rossetti  himself  was,  from  the 
first,  and  in  both  paint  and  poetry,  pe- 
culiar to  unhealthiness,  and  that,  while 
in  poetry  and  paint  he  was  obviously  a 
temperament,  he  habitually  exacted  of 
paint  the  effect  of  words,  and  reso- 
lutely imposed  upon  words  the  uses 
and  the  duties  of  paint,  and  so  was 
what  is  called  an  artist  in  neither. 
* * * It  may— it  must— be  protested 
that  the  results,  however,  vigorously 
and  directly  they  appeal  to  a certain 
typo  of  mind,  are  of  their  essence  in- 
artistic.” » * * Meanwhile  Rossetti 
created  a school  of  painter  poets 
and  a school  of  poet  painters;  in  two 
arts  he  remains  an  influence  for  good 
or  ill  as  marking  as  Wagner  in  music 
and  drama,  and  in  both  his  effect, 
being  imnerfect,  will  in  the  long  run 
pass,  and  be  forgotten  as  it  had  never 
been.” 


through  an.artis«cu  camlceUrtHer  ey<  j 


Da  Dam'olselle  Elue  6 appuyait 
Sur  la  barriere  d’or  du  Ciel. 

See  yeux  etaient  plus  profonds  que 
rablme  des  eaux  calrnes  au  solr. 

Elle  avalt  trois  lys  a la  main 
Et  sept  etoiles  dans  les  cneveux. 

Was  this  translation  made  for  De- 


two  solo  voices,  leimuw  . was  mis  - - „ 

chest,  a.  This  will  be  the  first  perform-  hussy ^ Orjid  Urn  composer  dream  of 

ance  in  Boston  with  orchestra.  Mme.  ] Jio"n  was  made  for  another  or  no  specific 


Franklin-Salisbury  introduced  the  work 
in  this  city  at  Potter  Hall,  Dec.  10,  1903. 
w hen  the  music  of  both  the  Damozel 
and  the  Reciter  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Helen  | 
Hunt.  There  was  then  a small  female 
chorus,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 
. , played  the  piano  part. 

} Achille. Claude  Debussy,  born  at  St. 

|f  Germaine  en-Laye,  Aug.  22,  1S>j2.  studied 
1 < 'at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  master 
in  composition  was  Guiraud.  His  piano 
teacher  was  Marmontei,  and  Debussy 
and  Edward  MacDowell  were  in  the 
tame  class.  Debussy  took  the  prix  de 
Rome  in  1884.  and  he  sent  as  his  "envoi'’ 
from  Rome  this  “Blessed  Damozel, 
which  shocked  the  orthodox  receivers 
et  Paris  by  its  melodic  strangeness  ar.d 
I harmonic  lawlessness.  The  work  was 
not  performed  till  early  in  April.  1S93, 
at  a concert  of  the  National  Society  in 

S n't"  was  Revived1 

| r S!rGardenPa^Hbcd  by  Mr.'d’Offoe! 
ns  "preraphaelite  et  botticrllesque  n 
‘.,s  ,r,r) r-  , he  music  of  the 


^ There  is  an  orchestral  introduction. 
The  chorus  sings  the  first  verse;  the 


her  white  robe,  sang  the  music  of  the 
n-> morel  and  Julie  Cahun  sang  that  of 
fhe  Recite?  The  -Debussyltes  were 
iresent  In  full  force,  and  annoyed  the 
:taid  subscribers  by  their  shouts  of 
De-bus-sy!  De-bus-sy.  , 

I \s  Mr.  Alfred  Bruneau  puts  It.  De- 
>u=sv  was  seduced  by  preraphaelism. 
He  borrowed  from  D^nte  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti his  woman-angel,  w bo,  w it h tl.i  ee 
lilies  in  her  hand,  with  seven  stars  in 
Per  hair,  leaning  on  the  eo'dcn  bur  o 
heaven,  calls  her  mystic  loter.  smd 
weeps  because  he.  still  a man  on  earth, 
does  not  answer  her." 


reciter  than  t.-lls  of  the  Damozel' s robe' 
and  hair,  hair  “yellow  like  ripe  coin  , 
the  chorus  sings  the  seventh  verse: 

Around  her.  lovers,  newly  met 
Mid  deathless  loTe’s  acclaims. 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 
Their  rapturous  new  names 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

The  reciter  describes  the  Damozel 
stooping  “out  of  the  circling  charm, 
and  the  chorus  sings  the  wondrous  verse 
beginning:  "The  sun  was  gone  now.  ^ 
The  Damozel  pours  forth  her  complain  l 
even  in  Paradise:  "I  wish  that  he  were 
come  to  me.”  The  translator  and  com- 
poser have  chosen  the  12th,  13th.  litn. 
ISth.  20th,  21st  and  22d  verses  of  Ros- 
setti's poem.  The  chorus  describes  her 
gazing  and  listening.  The  voice  of  the 
Blessed  Damozel  is  heard  once  more: 
"All  this  is  when  he  comes.”  Again  the 
chorus,  and  the  reciter  ends: 

Arid  then  she  east  her  arm  along 
The  golden  harriers. 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands. 

And  wept.  (I  heard  her  tears.) 

But  instead  of  the  final  parenthesis 
there  is  a choral  exclamation  of  the 
vcwel  "a." 

Certain  Parisian  critics  of  1903  found 
fault  with  Rossetti's  poem  as  super- 
refined  mysticism.  Mr.  d'Udine  spoke  of 
the  “obscurity"  of  the  verses,  and  he 
singled  out  for  special  reproach  this 
sentence:  "The  curled  moon  was  like 

a little  feather  fluttering  far  down  the 
gulf.”  He  went  so  far  as  to  say:  "A 

stupidity  of  this  kind  will  seduce  only 
souls  steeped  in  snobbish  affectation, 
perfumes  and  softening  luxuries.”  And 
so  before  him  Max  N'ordau  had  insisted 
that  Rossetti  must  have  been  an  idiot 
by  reason  of  his  descriptiQn  of  Mary’s 
five  handmaidens,  whose  name^ 


Rossetti  in  France. 

The  young  French  school,  dubbed 
decadent  by  those  who  do  not  know 
that  the  word  is  a glory,  not  a re- 
proach, who  have  never  read  Gautier’s 
preface  to  the  works  of  Baudelaire,  who 
would  be  shocked  if  they  were  told  that 
the  Shakespeare  of  the  sonnets  was  a 
decadent,  has  not  taken  so  kindly  to 
Rossetti  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
alert  and  independent  young  Frenchmen 
of  talent  read  Thomas  Hardy.  Mere- 
dith, Kipling.  Wells,  Stevenson,  and 
thev  still  admire  Poe  above  all  others; 
but  they  have  little  to  say  about  Swin- 
burne or  Rossetti,  One  writer,  how- 


in  the  somore  wavex 
toward  him  a thousand  soldMLand  fi 
tlve  glances..  Aealn  he  would  R 

i . . A-  U . m ^ A * d O Kll  t 


ever,  Marcel  Schwob,  a man  of  singular 
genius,  whose  recent  death  at  a com- 
paratively early  age  oar.not  sufficiently 
be  regretted,  founded  a fantastical  tale 
on  events  in  Rossetti's  life,  and  in  this 
tale  he  showed  his  minute  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  poems.  The  tale  is  en- 
titled "Lilith,”  and  is  one  of  the  collec- 
tion. ‘.‘Cosur  Double."  but  Rossetti  is 
not  named  in  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal  died,  the 
woman  of  the  large-lidded  eyes  and 
eopperv-goldcn  hair  whom  Rossetti  wed- 
ded. the  distracted  poet  buried  with  her 
in  the  coffin  his  norms  in  manuscript; 
that  seven  years  later  the  poems  were 
uncoffined  and  published. 


Plan  lof  the  Work. 

The  French  version  of  Rossetti’s  poem 


Marcel  Schwoli's  Hero. 

The  hero  of  Schwob's  story  loved 
Lilith  as  much  as  one  can  love  a woman 
here  below,  but  their  history  was  sad- 
der than  any  other.  The  poet  first  of  all 
loved  the  passionate  and  longing  Virgins 
of  Correggio,  and  then  the  peaceable 
women  of  Raphael  and  the  women  of 
Brunetto  Latini.  with  their  faces  rigid- 
ly beatific  in  contemplation  of  paradis- 
ical ioy.  And  of  such  women  on  earth 
he  first  loved  Jenny.  Sad  -and  dream- 
possessed.  he  watched  her  while  she 
slept.  He  turned  toward  Helen,  not  of 


Troy,  but  the  Helen  who  melted  the 
wax  doll  and  pierced  its  heart  with  a 
needle  that  her  false  lover  might  melt 


awav.  The  poet  abandoned  her  for  Rose 
Mary,  watched  over  by  the  spirits  of 


“Are  five  sweet  symphonies. 
Cecity.  Gertrude.  Magdalen, 
Margaret  and  Rosaljs.” 


There  have  been  such  voices  in  Eng- 
land. Even  Mr.  Henley  was  compelled 
to  say  that  it  was  difficult  for  both 
friends  and  enemies  to  be  just  to  the 


the  beryl.  When  her  soui  fled  heaven- 
ward with  these  spirits  released  from 
the  magic  stone  through  her  love  and 
consequent  angry  splitting  of  the  beryl, 
he  loved  LiHth.  Thus  does  Schwob  rep- 
resent the  poet  as  the  lover  of  his  own 
creations.  And  this  poet  wedded  Lilith 


ttve  fiances.  ' " . e-  .... 

chant  her  praise,  but  he  could  not  si. 
and  he  then  remembered  that  ne  » 
written  marvellous  sonnets  In  her  ton 
Was  he  not  first  of  all  a poet?  Th- 
women  of  Correggio  and  Bap 
Jenny.  Helen,  Rose  Mari-eun  Lil 
herself— what  were  they,  all  but'OC 
sions  for  literary  enthusiasm.  And 
one  night  he  found  himself  trentbli 
pursued  by  an  odor  th-at  clung 
garments,  with  earth-stained  ton 
with  the  noise  ^breaking  wood  in 
ear.— and  before  him  was  the  book. 
work  of  his  life,  the  book  that  he* 
snatched  from  the  dead.  He  had  rol 
T iiith  of  the  book  which  reeked  » 
death  The  pages  were  hideously  mo 
and  With  the  glory  that  escaped  U 
them  came  a whiff  of  corruption. 

He  saw  again  the  smile  of  Lilith. 
a°ain  drank  her  not  , teais  and 
vearned  madly  for  fame.  He  hurried 
poems  to  the  printer  with  remorse 
theft  end  prostitution, .with  the  dolor 
thought  of  unassuaged  vamtj.  He.na 
his  heart  to  the  world:  he  showed 
lacerations.:  he  dragged  the  corpse 
Diiith  before  the  eyes  of  all,  and  n 
this  treasure  obtained  through  sac 
lege,  the  crackings  ot  the  coffin  son 
between  the  sweep  and  the  sur» 

VfSuch  is  the  argument  of  'M«j 
Schwob’s  fantastical  tale,  k * P 
haps  not  unnecessary  to  tonin'} 
reader  that  Rossetti  write  The  Bits- 
Damozel”  long  before  the  deatn 

^Whatever  one  may  thinkof  the  P' 
itself— and  to  us  it  is  of  t ' " 

beautv-tliere  will  surely  be  cunmaw 
hear  the  music  inspired  by  >t.  to  n 
what  Henri  Gauthier- V lllars  deser 
as  the  symphonic  stained  glass  wm 
of  Fra  Angelico  Dehussy. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portr. 
of  Mme.  Bouton.  Mrs.  Child  and 
Harrow,  the  solo  singers  who  will 
the  Cecilia  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Bouton  sang  hero  in  a concert  a 
phony  Hall  on  Jan.  25.  1903.  Mr3^ 
is  well  known  here.  Mr,  Ed 
row  is  an  Englishman  by 


were  the  color  of  the  sky  and  her  Ion 
blonde  hair  was  as  luminous  as ; tha 
Berenice;  her  voice  had  the  sweet  soun 
of  fragile  things.  For  ber  he  Wrote  so 
nets  to  which  he  gave  the  title,  T* 
House  of  Life,”  and  he  cop 
them  into  a parchment  book.  Dill' 
was  not  born  for  this  world,  ar  | 
as  she  knew  she  was  about  to  die,  s 
spoke  to  him  in  the  words  of  the  Blessi  , 
Damozel.  He  saw  her  die  and  he  wro 
his  famous  poem,  the  most  beautn 
ornament  which  ever  -adorned  a de;  j 
woman.  He  thought  that  she  had  be-  | 
dead  for  19  years;  he  saw  her  lean!: 
over  the  bar  of  heaven;  she  was  watc 
ins  his  approach;  she  smiled  an 
stretched  out  her  arms  for  him.  a 
then  he  heard  her  tears.  This  nas 
last  poem  he  wrote  in  Lilith  a not 
which  he  closed  with  golden  bands.  J 
swore  he  had  been  poet  only  for  t | 
sake,  and  he  burled  the  book  In  the  c< 
fin  under  her  luminous  hair.  Then 
went  far  from  the  tomb  and  sou, 
landscapes  that  did  not  recall  bet-  , 
But  the  sound  of  the  sea  recalled  I 
tears,  and  he  heard  her  voice  m the 
most  recesses  of  the  forest;  and  t 
swallow  turning  its  dark  head  seem 
the  graceful  movement  of  the  neck 
his  beloved:  and  the  moon  s disc,  took 

in  the  sombre  water  of  the  pond.  • 


Slid  unfl.M*  Arthur  Thompson  ■ .Mild 

•erto  Kuncfegfecr*  at  ilie  Royal  Acaa- 

jr  ol  Music,  London.  and  took  the 
ffl  t prize.  HI-  home  is  now  Now  York. 

h cod oi  o Dubois  has  announced  his 
hi  ntlon  of  resigning  the  directorship 
to  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  retiring: 
It' the  country  to  spend  his  remaining! 
a rs  In  composition.  This  last  state- 
ii  nt  is.  indeed,  bad  nows. 

Ilss  Geraldine  Farrar  was  warmly 
p lsecl  «t  Montn  Carlo  as  Marguerite 
,11  ho  works  by  Berlioz  and  Gounod. 

tto  Dienel,  a well  known  organist 
t | organ  teacher  in  Berlin,  died  there 

0 March  IP.  He  was  the  first  to  mtro- 
ld  e free  organ  recitals  In  that'  city.  He 
tvs  born  in  1839 

oils  Weingartner  will  continue  to 
c iduct  the  concerts  ol’  the  Royal  Or- 
c .stra  Symphony  Concerts  in  Berlin. 

piano  concerto  in  E minor  by 
j nrvk  Mcleer  of  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
t<v  has  .lust  been  published. 

an  Kubelik  has  suffered  so  from  m- 
flonza  that  the  physicians  insist  on  his 

1 ting  for  several  months. 

■ edwige  Niemann,  the  wife  of  the  fa- 
nius  tenor,  is  now  in  a madhouse, 
.'['manii  married  her  in  1870  when  she 
As  a well-known  actress,  Hedwige 
Hahe.  Niemann’s  divorced  wife,  Marie 
a'baeh,  was  also  a playactress. 


LOCAL. 

he  demand  for  tickets  to  the  two  re- 
als in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall  by 
Hpils  of  the  Faelten  pianoforte  school 
5 been  so  much  in  excess  of  the  seat- 
;■  capacity  of  the  hall  that  it  has  been 

■ided  to  hold  a public  rehearsal  of  the 
iqorts  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  4th, 
4 :30. 

'he  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ti  Symphony  quartet  will  be  given  in 
rdan  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  the 
h.  The  programme  will  include  Mo- 
ra's quartet  in  B fiat  major  (R.  "SS9), 
Spnt-Saoiis''  'cello  sonata  in  C minor  op. 
and  Mendelssohn's  octet  op.  20.  Mine, 
moroff.  pianist,  and  the  Hoffmann 
met  will  assist. 

’he  eighth  concert  of  the  Symphony 
ihes.tra  in  Sanders’  Theatre,  Cam- 
Hdge.  will  he  given  on  Thursday  even- 
I I at  7:4.7.  The  programme  will  include 
Ilothovon's  overture  '’Leonore"  No.  3; 
splir's  violin  concerto  in  D minor.  No. 
'■Air.  Willy  Hess);  prelude  to  "Lohen- 
gfh":  Tsehaikowsky  s “Pathetic"  s-ym- 
alny.  ->’• 

14 r.  Weldon  Hunt  will  give  a song  ro- 
qal  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
i r the  11th. 

1*11  p i 1 p of  Mrs.  Avonia  Bonney  Lich- 
fid  will  give  a public  operatfc  rehear- 
s in  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  on  Mon- 
dv  afternoon,  the  17th. 
laydn’s  “Creation"  will  be  performed 
p the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Willenhauer.  conductor,  in  Symphony 
j;ll  on  Easter  Sunday  evening.  .The 
vo  singers  will  he  Miss  Anita  Rio,  so- 
jno;  Air.  Glpn  Hall,  tenor:  Mr.  Baern- 
in,  bass.  The  sale  of  tickets  will  be- 
1 at  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  morn- 
[ if  the  17th. 


SCHOOL  OF  OPERA. 

I- 'he  fifth  public  performance  by  mem- 
PN  of  the  School  of  Opera  of  the  New 
I [gland  Conservatory  of  Alusie  will  be 
I en  in  the  Boston  Theatre  Tuesday 
Eiernoon,  the  11th.  The  performance 
P4  begin  at  2 P.  Al.  Mr.  Oreste  Birn- 
yii  will  be  the  conductor. 

Ejlie  programme  is,  for  the  most,  un- 
Itjkr.eyed,  and-  of  genuine  interest.  It 
||ludes  duet  and  scene  of  judgment 
E-m  the  fourtli  act  of  Verdi’s  "Aida” 
Krs.  Stokeil,  Messrs.  Perry  and  Wood 
Kdx’hoi'us):  the' invocation  and  trio  of 
ts.  2 and  the  aria,  duet,  trio  and  finale 
| a«t  '3  of  Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
M era  (Airs.  Shei'burnc,  Aliss  Stanaway, 
I %’srs.  Perry.  Seaman.  Slogan.  Wood 
I afi  ■ chorus) ; the  fountain  scene  and 
f cet  from  Bimboni’s  "Haiducul”  (Aliss 
filer,  Mr.  Mogan);  acts  3 and  4 of 
SpEt  s "Carmen”  (Mrs.  Richardson, 
gs»  Sheeliy,  Alessrs.  Finel,  Seaman, 
h'.’er.  Wood  and  chorus);  and  a buffo 
eec  from  Rossi’s  "I  Falsi  Monetari” 
(i»4s  Wither  and  Mr.  Alogan). 

Haiducul"  ("The  ; Robber"),  by  Air. 
Ifnboni.  was  the  first  Roumanian 
rera.  It  was  produced  at  Bucharest  in 
113.  "I  Falsi  Monetari,"  otherwise 
Hown  as  "La  Casa  Disabitata,"  made 
te  reputation  of  Lauro  Rossi  (18J2-1S85). 
I was  produced  at  the  Scala,  yJIllan, 
- his  loth  stage  work,  and  made  its 
'ly  quickly  all  over  Italy  and  then  to 
Ijris  and  other  foreign  cities. 


STRAUSS’  "DOMESTICA.” 
ftichard  Strauss’  “Symphonia  Domes- 
t|a"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
i London  on  Feb.  25.  Mr.  Henry  Wood 
chducted.  The  Pall  Alall  Gazette  re- 
vwed  the  work  as  follows: 

(Now,  there  may  be  many  opinions  of 
rimy  mep,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we 
l ow  of  a considerable  number  whcTdif- 
lt  aa  to  the  greatness;  the  half-great- 
t ?s,  the  exaggeration  and  the  beauty 
c this  extraordinary  work.  To  many 
i lids,  of  course,  the  work  will  appear 
: impossible  as  did  Wagner’s  ’Ring’ 
Vien  it  was  first  produced.  Many  emi- 
:nt  critics  set  themselves  severely  in 
(position  to  Wagner,  and  loudly"  de- 
ured  that  this  was  not  music,  but 
Find  run  to  madness.  Already  certain 
Jinblings  of  opposition  have  been 
' ard.  Strauss’  method,  says  one,  in 
: lullaby  ‘seems  incongruous.’  The 
ct,  of  course,  is  that  Strauss  has 
l ver  even  attempted  to  write  a lullaby 
: we. know  it;  he  expands  thought,  and 
laches  the  lullaby  finally  through  his 
C’n  mode  of  thought.  The  lullaby,  how- 
1 er.  is  simply  a detail,  which,  in  spite 
( the  elaboration  of  the  score,  is,  in 
ality..  a very  charming  and  soothing 
c lody.  even  as  the  wonderful  'Siegfried 
yll,’  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
i'th  of  Wagner’s  son,  may  equally  be 
scribed  as  a lullaby,  despite  its  elab- 
ation.  This  is,  however,  to  deal  with 
particular  point  in  a great  work  i 
ther  than  with  its  general  greatness 
obody  will  dqny.  of  course,  that  the 


new  symphony  Is  a work  oT  very  groat" 

(flfficully.  and  of  v ary  great  complexity. 
It  Is  exceedingly  complex  and  requires  a 
most  expert  conductor  and  a most  ex- 
pert band  to  give  it  real  justice.  We 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Wood  has  conduct- 
eel  no  less  that  17  rehearsals  before 
tiro  actual  performance  of  the  work 
took  placet  and  yet.  what  is  this  com- 
pared to  the  hundred  and  more  rehears- 
als which  were  not  even  good  enough  m 
Wagner’s  mind  for  the  success  of  his 
"Tristan  and  Isolde’?  Yet  even  though 
it  may  be  said  that  every  detail  on  tills 
occasion  of  Saturday’s  rendering  was  not 
perfect,  there  is  no  denying  that  this 
interpretation  was  very  fine  and  vety 

^'"lii' criticising  music  which  is  written 
upon  what  the,  whole  world  considers 
to  be  a very  largo  scale,  one  has  yet 
to  remember  that  the  unity  of  a work  is 
its  most  desirable  quality,  and  that 
without  unity  the  music  must  neces- 
sarily dissolve  into  separate  fragments. 
To  deal  with  a work  like  thiy  is  nat- 
urally an  important  and  responsible 
ma'ter;  but  if  one  compares  this  score, 
let  us  sav,  to  the  actual  composition 
of  the  human  frame,  it  will  be  found 
that  the ' two  creations  have  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  simplicity.  We  <lo  not 
"mean,  of  course,  that  a large  agglom- 
eration of  material,  without  any  guid- 
ing hand,  can  ever  he  regarded  as  sim- 
ple: but  if  vou  separate  the  human 
frame,  joint  by  joint,  nerve  by  nerve, 
bone  by  'bone,  muacle  by  muscle,  you 
will  find  how  complex  it  was.  despite 
the  actual  simplicity  which  seems  to 
he  given  to  it  by  life.  This  is  precisely 
the  end  in  music  wnlch  Strauss  has 
achieved:  he  has  set  together  the  innu- 
merable ideas  that  in  connection  with  a 
particular  inspiration  have  filled  his 
brain,  and  then  he  has  given  to  them 
unity;  so  that  his  work  may  really  be 
regarded  as  complex  only  in  its  innu- 
merable detail.  The  next  point,  of 
course,  to  consider  is  as  to  whether  the 
unity  of  the  work  is  also  beautiful.  In 
comparison,  for  example,  one  may  re- 
call that  many  critics  have  considered, 
end  still  do  consider,  that  though  the 
scores  by  Bei-lioz  are  inimitably  clever 
in  their  complexity,  and  also  in  their 
unity,  they  lack  beauty.  And  this  Is  an 
accusation  the  guilt  of  which  Berlioz 
has  too  often  merited,  even  though,  in 
many  otherinstances.  that  samo  work  has 
been  appreciated  much  below  its  worth. 
The  net  result,  then,  to  our  mind,  is  that, 
in  spite  of  the  new  'symphony’s  almost 
exaggerated  detail— as  though  Strauss 
had  exnausted  every  modern  resource 
in  order  to  build  up  a huge  score,  the 
result,  nevertheless,  is  beautiful.  From 
that  vantage  point  one  may  briefly  re- 
turn to  the  actual  sentiment  of  the 
work;  and  our  verdict  is  that  Strauss 
iias  perfectly  realized  every  point  which 
has  been  set  out  in  the  very  clever 
programme,  written  by  Mr.  Pe'rcy  Pitt 
■lnd  Air.  A.  Kaliseh,  which  was  issued 
to  the  audience  on  Saturday,  and  in 
which  they  describe  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  Strauss’  meaning.  It  may 
'be  urged,  of  course,  that  Strauss  at 
times  is  a little  too  realistic;  he  some- 
times oversteps  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween reality  and  realism;  but  in  each 
case,  where  this  point  becomes  abso- 
lutely clear,  one  has  many  an  excuse 
to  make  for  the  composer's  sense  of 
huntor,  which  materially  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  that  of  any  listener. 
And,  in  this  respect  again,  of  reality 
and  realism.  Strauss  is  in  very  good 
company,  forexactly  the  same  criticism 
nllSAireerl.  maae  upon  Beethoven’s  use 
ol  the  right  interval  of  the  erv  of 
fUckoo  m the  ‘Pastoral  Symphony.' 
and  upon  Purcell  s use  of  the  ‘long  trem- 
?A°.  >“•:  a very  famous  passage  from 

( Tlle  Frost  Scene'),  and 
m the  case  .of  many  another  great  com- 
eirto' is  a difficult  point  to  de- 
cide, and.  as  a matter  of  fact  we 

td2 m-eoa  1 h hk  tbat,  il  is  a worthy  point 
snlenbA-  7',.hen  one  regards  the 

llvmS'  inspiration,  the  in- 
beoiftv',2tfL  lty  ' a?d  tbe  overwhelming 
of  o^Taordinary  a product 

sunshfni  ,eer.n  •1!pirit'  So  Freat  is  its 
comment  11  .lndeed  justified  the 

fine^e^se  2fthe  wil  wh0  wr°te.  with  a 
iwin2n.f"  of  parody,  that:  'On  the  l’ol- 
It  didS"day  lain  fel1  1,63 vily  in  London.’ 

testnedthviol0entl^:hand  the  Referee  Pro' 
would  °hrdlnary  minds  such  a programme 
Tnt  tLhave  suggested  treatment  refieet- 
Uognl?  anrimp  IClty  ?f  the  subject  as  ra- 
set^s  aPPr°Priate.  but  Dr.  Strauss 
i nf  e-tVi  re,aiize  that  • he  is  nothing  if 
ten  for  en  d£ary'  a,nd  50  he  has  writ- 
inr’liifiin^'nfiatyil0ima  y large  orchestra, 
the  Ohnf  me  now  obsolete  instrument 
Phones  an  i T01'6’  and  fop  r°ur  saxo- 
ccffiiffiev  that  ht  f 90mPded  a score  so 
DaViaroo1  “ 11  1S  'mpossible  that  many 
moh  no  a,n  ^ver  be  heaI’d  in  the  tuv- 
nlavnsa  nd*oby.  others  simultaneously 
SeLmniof contains  much  that  is 
?taennnlsR  difficult  and  in  some  in- 
stanees  impossible  to  perform.  I believe 
pvcnn!2!a2ldll]°  more  and  more  from 
?as‘  f0r  the  past  shows  that  this 
Iks  iance;.but  t0  make  the  vio- 

noteo  wh-d,0Wn  t0  F shal’P  for  a few 
nlavnSWK1Cti  c0,!id  be  more  effectively 
tbe  violas,  to  ask  a flutist 
£fve  noTpt  a sky-rocketing  D,  and  to 
oniv  Pa  s ”es  ut0  tbe  boms  which  can 
Hnn  nr  gambled  at,  ’ makes  for  vexa- 
tr,  'fin0/  tS  r?(  Sti"  more  puzzling  is  it 
intn  n’the  ,'tbfme  of  the  lullaby  forced 
whinhasSoclat  on  wiib  a counterpoint 
mip1nH,-d°aS  bot  fit’,  and  which  conse- 
^ destroys  the  serenity  which 

O^cmirap0 r!d  alCtate  to  sooure  contrast. 
hpf  nnV2  DI’  Strauss’  counterpoint  may 
ehor^Parfd  generally  to  a motor-car 
through  the  traffic  in  C'heap- 
anu  22  n,0<i.n;  14  is  Part  of  bis  svstem, 
»h.iiT,fube  accepted  as  sucli.  but  in 
a lunaby  the  method  seems  incongruous. 

nn/thnJ2CtlVeiv’  /ornl  is  discarded  in  the 
ordinary  accentance  of  the  term  and 
consequently  there  occur  many  moments 
when  there  seems  to  be  little  but  a 
surging  sea  of  sound,  but  coherence  is 
2hr2'Zd  pby  ooustant  repetition  of 
phrases  from  the  principal  themes, 
i hese  possess  rhythmic  character,  but 
can  scarcely  claim  melodic  beauty. 
Those  for  the  husband  are  virile,  but 
the  subject  of  the  wife  is  shrewish  and 
capricious  and  devoid  of  charm  or 
grace,  perhaps  purposely  bv  the  com- 
roser.  Personally,  the  child  theme  is 


to  mo  not  omTcllike,  hut  (Vs  opening 
notes  lend  themselves  to  varied  treat- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made  to  increase  in  Importance  is  clever 
ana  effective.  T have  treated  the  work 
seriously,  but  I believe  the  right  view 
to  take  is  to  regard  it  as  a ponderous 
Gorman  musical  Joke,  and  that  the 
proper  title  for  the  work  would  be  the 
’Symphonia  Burleska.'  To  he  sure,  so 
viewed.  its  fearsome  elaborateness 
seems  to  be  unnecessary,  nnd  its  nerve- 
shattering  cacoDhony  mere  fooling,  but 
dull  ears  may  find  diversion  in  the  din, 
and  the  suggestiveness  of  domestic 
mock  heroics  at  times  is  nmusing.” 

The  Times  labored  to  be  witty.  As 
Air.  Baughan  wrote  in  the  Daily  News: 
"Such  facetiousness  as  “he  composer 
has  forgotten  to  tell  us  whether  a 
nurse  is  kept  in  the  household,’  ‘a 
' singular  clock,  which  is  apparently  ca- 
i pahlo  of  announcing  no  other  hour  than 
[!  7.  morning  and  evening,’  and  ‘the  silly 
"programme”  of  events  in  the  life  of  a 
I family  who  seem  to  possess  no  decided 
charm  or  merit  except  that  of  cleanli- 
j ness”  are  a few  of  the  gems  of  this 
’criticism'— a criticism  which,  T venture 
| to  think,  must  be  read  by  foreigners 
with  articulate  amazement  that  it 
should  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  who  represented  the  foremost 
London  newspaper.  I have  said  that 
the  Times  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
l be  funny,  because  from  the  rest  of  the 
notice  it  is  clear  that  the  critic  was 
impressed  by  much  of  the  music.  He 
I speaks  of  the  ‘actual  material  of  oer- 
tain  sections’  as  being  ‘very  much  more 
pleasing  and  interesting  than  usual.’  of 
'the  finely  conceived  slow  movement,’ 
and  of  ‘the  many  points  of  real  interest 
in  the  final  fusrue.'  The  praise  is  grudg- 
ingly given,  but  coming  from  a critic 
wlio  has  never  admired  Strauss  it  has 
some  value.  But  if  the  character  of  the 
music  had  this  effect  why  did  not  the 
critic  pause  before  committing  himself 
to  unworthy  witticisms?  He  himself 
doubts  if  ■ the  symphony  is  meant  as  a 
ponderous  joke— no  one  hearing  the 
music  would  imagine  that  it  is— and 
with  that  doubt  in  his  mind  one  cannot 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  faeetious- 
ness.”  ____ 

BRUNEAU’S  NEW  OPERA. 

"L'Enfant-Roi.”  musical  comedy  in 
five  acts,  book  by  Emile  Zola,  music  by 
Alfred  Bruneau,  was  produced  at  the  ! 
Opera-Gomique.  Paris,  March  3.  The 
Menestrel  publishes  a long  and  bitter 
review,  chiefly  of  the  text;  but  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Pougin,  the  reviewer,  who  is  now 
71.  looks  on  nearly  all  modern  works  as 
ill-favored  kine;  indeed,  he  is  the  Ed- 
uard Bcrnsdorf  of  Paris.  This  posthu- 
mous libretto  of  Zola  is  now  a glorifica- 
tion of  Paris  and  now  an  apology  for 
the  bakeshop.  The  libretto  is  in  prose, 
and  it  opens:  "Alidnight;  it  is  the  clos- 
ing of  the  theatres,  and  Paris  goes  home 
through  its  streets  still  so  lively,  and 
Paris  goes  to  bed,  wearied  by  its  work 

day.  feverish  with  its  night  of  pleasure 
and  love." 

Francois,  a baker,  adores  his  wife 
Aladeleine  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for 
years  she  has  gone  out  every  Tuesday 
to  spend  the  day  without  telling  her 
husband  where  she  goes.  At  last  an 
anonymous  letter  informs  him  that  she 
joins  her  lover  in  a little  shop.  Fran- 
cois scratches  his  head  and  decides  to 
wait  a week. 

Act  II.  The  next  Tuesday.  Madeleine 
goes  to  the  shop  kept  by  her  mother 
and  falls  into  the  arms  of  her  son. 
a likely  youth  of  16  years,  her  natural 
son,  for  Aladeleine  was  unfortunate  be- 
fore her  marriage  and  never  dared  to 
tell  Francois.  The  husband  comes,  and 
Madeleine  tells' her  boy  to  hide  behind 
a door  and  not  listen.  Francois  is 
grouty,  for  he  saw  the  business,  and  he 
threatens  her  life  if  the  door  is  not 
opened.  Madeleine  confesses  all.  Fran- 
cois answers:  “Choose  between  him  and 


aided  by  their  pure.  <5pen  vowels, 
as  you  know,  they  sing  as  a rule 
frank,  open  way.  though  many  of  them 
do  not,  any  more  than  we  do,  escape 
censure  for  what  I may  call  nasality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  whose 
language  is  a rougher  and  ruder  medium 
than  that  of  the  Latins,  sing— in  most 
cases— with  .vhnt.  io  our  ears,  seems 
hnidness  and  harshness.  For  our  legato 
they  substitute  a staccato.  Possibly, 
and  indeed  probably,  the  differences  be- 
tween tlie  vocal  methods,  so  called,  of 
the  three  nations  is  largely  attributable 
to  essential  qualities  of  the  three  lan- 
guages. 

^ "In  France,  ’ continued  Air.  Saleza, 
“we  pay  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
dramatic  proprieties.  We  lay  stress  In 
opera  on  important  passages  and  on  im- 
portant words.  But  we  regard  it  as  an 
offence  against  art  to  emphasize  words 
and  passages  which  are  dramatically 
insignificant,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
producing  vocal  effects.  Art  with  us 
ranks  above  everything.  Italian  singers, 
however  gifted  they  may  be,  and  liow 
gifted  they  can  be  we  know  from  lis- 
tening to  that  wonderful  tenor,  Caruso, 
are  often  apt  to  sacrifice  art  to  sensa- 
tionalism. Nature,  temperament  and 
the  temptation  to  astonish  an  audience 
by  the  skilful  prolongation  of  a musical 
Phrase  or  the  emission  of  a high  C will 
lead  most  Italians  to  ignore  the  pro- 
prieties which  we  respect. 

“Most  of  the  great  singers  have  come 
from  warm  climates.  The  south  of 
France,  Spain  and  Italy  have  produced 
many.  True,  Jenny  Lind.  Nilsson.  Frem- 
stad,  Lehmann  and  some  of  the  best 
American  singers  have  hailed  from  cold 
countries.  But  I regard  them  as  excep- 
tions. In  my  own  Bearn.  Figaros  are 
as  common  as  blaekerries.  You  could 
find  them  in  every  village.  Only  they 
are  rarely  artists.  To  become  that  they 
must  have  intelligence.  And  of  late 
years  intelligence  has  become  vastly 
more  essentia!  to  success  in  opera  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  ever-increasine*  I 
complexity  and  dramatic  subtlety  of 
modern  music.  Once  upon  a time  all 
that  a would-'oe  singe-  of  grand  opera  i 
needed  was  a fine  voice.  That  being  I 
granted,  its  owner  was  drilled  steadily  i 
for  six  months  or  a couple  of  years  in 
Guillaume  Tell,’  T.es  Huguenots  ' ‘Rob- 
ert’ and  a few  other  operas.  When  he 
had  mastered  them  he  was  let  loose,  and 
frequently  acclaimed.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  then,  and,  though  there 
are  plenty  of  voices  left,  operatic  artists 
are  much  rarer  than  of  old.  A voice  is 
now  only  part  of  tae  indispensable 
equipment  of  a great  einger  of  opera. 
Intelligence,  I repeat,  and  tempera- 
mental qualities  also  count.  Lastly,  I 
am  convinced  that,  in  order  to  interpret, 
as  they  should  be  interpreted,  the  emo- 
tions and  the  passdons  of  the  charac- 
ters he  assumes,  the  singer  should  have 
had  enough  experience  of  life,  love  and 
passion  to  enable  him  to  understand 
and  in  a measure  to  sympathize  with’ 
his  characters.  There  have  bee-a  so- 
pranos wnom  I could  name,  and  some'of  , 
them  Americans',  whose  voices,  beaut'-  ’ 
ful  though  they  were,  remained  always  ! 
cold,  passionless  and  virginal. 

"And  now.  Mr.  Saleza."  said  the  in-  i 
terviewer.  "one  final  question.  Do  you 
think  that  operatic  artists  should  be 
tragedians  and  comedians;  that  they  I 
should  be  actors  in  the  same  sense  as  I 
the  artists  who  interpret  comedy  and 
drama  without  music?” 

"I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that.”  re- 
plied the  tenor.  “’When  I began  my  ca- 
reer I was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
singers  should  also  be  actors,  like  their  1 
sisters  and  brothers  of  the  non-lyric 
stage.  So  sure  was  I of  this  that,  at 
one  period  in  my  life,  I went  night  af- 
ter night  to  the  Theatre  Francais  to 
study  Mounet-Suily,  Coquelin,  Worms 
and  the  rest  of  them.  When  I appeared 

as  Alatho  in  ‘Salammbo’  I labored  stren- 
uously to  make  myself  a tragedian.  And 
I was  told  that  I succeeded.  But,  if  I 
succeeded,  I did  so  at  a tremendous 
cost.  To  my  exertions  and  the  fatigue 


you.”  The  mother  protests,  but  the 
husband  is  obdurate:  "Stay  here  or 

come  homo.  But  if  you  come  home,  you 
will  swear  to  me  never  to  see  your  son 
again.” 

Act  III.  The  flower  market  of  the 
Madeleine.  This  act,  according  to  Mr. 
Pougin.  is  wholly  unnecessary.  There  is 
no  action;  there  is  only  a pretty  stage 
setting. 

Act  IV.  In  the  bakehouse.  Aladeleine 
chooses  to  remain  with  her  son,  but  she 
cannot  live  without  her  husband.  "I 
need  the  home  you  have  made  for  me; 
I miss  the  business.”  Husband  and  wife 
embrace,  though  the  former  is  still  sus- 
picious. 

Act  V.  The  reunion  is  clouded,  but 
one  fine  day  the  son  calls,  says  he  is 
going  away  forever,  and  asks  permis- 
sion to  kiss  his  mother  good-by.  He 
enters  and  weeps.  Aladeleine  weeps,  so 
does  the  grandmother,  so  does  Francois. 
Of  course  the  boy  stays.  Madeleine  cries 
out  in  her  joy:  “My  Francois,  my 
Georgie,  the  house  is  now  gay  and  pros- 
perous! Paris  is  awaking,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  she  has  bread  for  the  giant 
task  of  child-birth!’’  The  curtain  falls. 

Mr.  Pougin  is  astonished  that  a com- 
poser like  Bruneau  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  such  a "lamentable”  text. 
"His  music  is  not  one  of  those  violent, 
noisy,  exasperating  productions  to. 
which  he  has  willingly  accustomed  us; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  quiet,  flat,  pale, 
it  is  almost  twaddle.  It.  Is  the  i.aost 
complete  inanity;  it  is  the  triumph  of 
nothingaaess.” 

Let  us  hear,  however,  from  some  one 
more  in  sympathy  with  "the  m.tlern 
movement."  

SALEZA  ON  SINGING. 

“In  France,’  said  Mr,  Albert  Saleza 
to  a reporter,  “we  are  taught  an  art 
which  in  Germany  and  too  often 
Italy  is  curiously  neglected.  We  are 
taught  to  sing  legato,  to  avoid  exagger- 
ation. and  to  cultivate  taste.  The  nasal 
quality  with  which  we  are  frequently 
reproached  here  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
nasal  syllables  so  common  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  Italians,  more  fortunate  in 
that  .respect  than  we  are.  have  no  such 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  They  are 


me,  and  if  you  choose  me  I’ll  forgive  4bA4 , followed  I atttribute  the  illness 
- — which,  for  a time,  did  me  much  harm 

professionally,  and  from  which  I re- 
covered only  lately.  Coquelin,  after  see- 
ing and  hearing  me  as  Matho,  said  to 
me  one  day.  ’Alon  petit,  if  you  don't 
mind,  you  will  do  for  yourself.’  He  was 
right. 

"No  singer,  unless  he  have  the  extraor- 
dinary physical  strength  of  a Tamagno. 
should  attempt  the  almost  impossible 
feat  of  being,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
words,  both  an  actor  and  a singer.  In 
opera,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  become  a 
wreck,  lie  should  sacrifice  a little  of 
his  acting  to  the  exigencies  of  vocalism. 
He  should  act.  of  course,  with  enough 
art  to  produce  an  illusion.  But  he 
should  not  act  strenuously,  or  he  will  do 
so,  in  the  end,  at  the  expense  of  his 
health  and  of  the  music  which  he  In- 
terprets. Opera  is  in  its  very  essence 
more  conventional  than  drama.  And 
acting  in  opera  should— nay,  must— be 
largely  simplified.  If  to  refute  my  as- 
sertion, you  mentioned  this  or  ' that 
grand  opera  artist  whose  histrionism 
has  delighted  you,  I will  answer  that 
what  was  gained  in  histronism  was, 
almost  invariably,  lost  in  singing.” 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Richard  Strauss’  new  opera  in  one  act, 
"Salome,”  will  be  produced  next  season 
at  the  Dresden  Opera  House  for  the 
first  time. 

Balakireff's  "Islamej-,”  transcribed  for 
two  pianos  by  Casella,  was  nerformed 
early  in  Alarch  at  a concert  of  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Paris.  The  trahscription 
is  said  to  be  very  effective. 

Massenet's  "Mary  Alagdalene”  will  be 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
this  spring,  with  Calve  as  the  heroine. 

Elgar's  "Dream  of  Gerontius”  now 
has  a French  text  provided  for  it  by 
J.  d'Offoel. 

Air.  Blackburn  said  lately  of  Richard 
Strauss’  songs:  "So  far  as  we  know’ 

there  are  only  two  composers  whose 
songs  present  extreme  difficulty  to  the 
interpreter;  in  this  selection"  neither 
Schubert.  Gluck  nor  Alozart  stand  a 
very  great  chance  of  recognition;  but 
Richard  Strauss  seems  to  have  accom- 


[>!  <rw?d  tti.it  rarest  or  arts  wriicn  ocliO- 

m nn  found  so  soul-satisfying,  and  no 


le4 than  Schumann.  Strauss  has  eager- 
ly gone  to  the  heart  of  sons  m Its  most 
intimate  and  briefest  moments.  It  is 
quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  lim- 
itations Of  the  song  can  be  extended  by 
the  e-enius  of  the  composer.  Either 
voa  compf^  a perfect  chrysolite  of  mu- 
Jlc %7you' are  diffusive  in  your  music-- 
the  two  things  cannot  stand  together. 
fK  ttt'o  things  one:  either  jour  son^  ■ 
must  extend  practically  to  the  1 imita  of 
a cantata— not  in  length,  of  course-oi  I 
it  must  he  reduced  to  the  ordinary  limfR 
of ™uch  of  us  who  love  the  occasional 
melodv  the  occasional  tune,  and  the 
occasional  thoughtfulness  which  rnakjs 
melodv  and  tune  together  exquisltelV 

reTh^/iewawoerk,snwill  bo  produced  at  I, 
the  Sheffield  festival:  Frederick  Cliff e s i 

-Ode  to  the  Northeast  Wind.  Nicholas  < 
Gatty's  "Ode  on  Time”  and  two  eight- 
part  choruses,  "The  House  of  Dreams 
anrl  “The  Soncr  of  the  Storm.  o>  rclix 
Weingartner,  who  will  conduct  the  festi- 

'sir  Hilbert  Parry  composed  the  music 
for  Aristophanes'  ' the  Clouds.  pel 
formed  it  Oxford  March  1.  He  has  al- 
ready composed  music  for  universit 
performances  of  the  sarne  dramath  t r 
"Birds"  (18831  and  "frogs  (If)- 
I A second  performance  ot  b.iaus. 
"Domestic"  symphony  will  be  given  jn 
London  on  April  1.  The  composer  will 

C °Tho threatened  performance  of' ' Par- 
sifal" at  Amsterdam  has  met  with  con 
siderable  opposition,  and  by  men  v ho.  e 
Influence  should  not  at  all  be  negl  ct  j 
ed  For  our  own  part,  we  me  entire  i 
on  the  side  of  Galllo  in  the  matter,  who  , 
"cared  for  none  of  these  things.  . This  . 
1«  not  because  we  liave  anv  desire  to 
‘sympathize  with  the  Philistine,  but 
simply  because  th*  time  is  ^und  to 
comp  wh'ii  "Parsifal"  will  oe  universal  s 
property.  Nevertheless,  when  men  like 
Strauss.  Richter,  Xikisch.  Steinbach  and 
Mottl  find  it  a conscientious  duty  to 
make  protestation,  there  must  obvious 
lv  be  some  reason,  and  very  consinrr.i- 
ble  reason,  too.  for  their  acUon  A wit 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  there  i-  - 
considerable  conspiracy  to  nurse  tne 
life  of  "Parsifal"  as  long  as  possib 
through  the  laws  of  copyright,  because 
its  death  is  inevitable.  The  reason  is 
plausible,  but  no  artist  could  afford  to 
agree  with  it.— Pal!  Mall  Gazette. 

Gabriel  Faure’s  beautiful  sori„,  , ,1‘ 
de  Lune."  was  sung  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment at  a Colonne  concert  m 
P uis  Feb.  26.  It  is  said  to  be  thus  less 
1 effective  than  in  the  original  version. 

Widor’s  new  piano  concerto  was 
nlayed  bv  I.  Philipp  at  a Colonne  con- 
cert  in  Paris  Feb.  26.  The  work  is  said 
to  be  complex.  The  orchestra  has  the 
\ more  important  part  and  tne  piano  is 
l an  integral  part.  The  first  movement 
in  C minor  is  fiery  and  tumultuous,  and 
‘,nheC  whole  work  is,  based  on  .t.  two 


Tr*g!f'7)vptaure  . . . . .7. ! Brahms 

Violin  concerto  in  D major Tschalkowsky 

Italian  tereunde ..Hugo  Wolf 

(First  time.) 

Symphony  id  E minor.  No.  2...'. Huber 

The  orchestral  performance  was  of  a 
high  order.  The  overture  by  Brahms  is 
a noble  work.  It  is  not.  perhaps,  so  pro- 
foundly tragic  in  its  sentiment  as  Mr. 
Chadwick's  "Melpomene, ” in  the  expres- 
sion of  bodement.  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  tale  of  Pelops'  line  or  of  Maeter- 
linck's old  man  by  the  fireside;  but  the. 


^ IHof 

TOO  SWEEPING. 

A bill  (Senate  258)  has  been  reported 
from  the  committee  on  probate  and 
chancery  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 
The  first  section  of  this  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: / 

Whoever,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  beeps 
open  or  permits  work  to  bo  don©  in  bis 
r „„>ri/,bmicp  nr  usual 


tatb* 
ite;  I® 


„ _ . . r.  . ii  Hii.j.  mood  is  well  established  and  there  is  a 

Great  Crowd  in  Symphony  Han  iVlade  certain  lofty  serenity  in  the  musical  por- 

_ tralture  of  sorrow  that  is  more  effective 


LCI  WV1II  IVIllJ  OtlClHl.t  111  WJC  IHUMCiU  JJU1  * 

J ' ' traiture  of  sorrow  that  is  more  effective 

to  Realize  That  His  Former  tx-  than  the  furious  and  discordant  woe  of 
tu  iiuunzu  “ ultra-modern  composers  who  put 


IX!  a II  lilt?  1UIIUUO  itliu  UISLUIUdlH  woe  Ol 

•"  ultra-modern  composers  who  put  their 

travagances  Have  Become  Such 

-.  tragic  feeling  in  the  simple  music  of 

Faure’s  “Peileas  and  Melisar.de"  suite 


— Is  Cruel  to  Piano. 


Ignaz  Paderewski  gave  a piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Schu 


than  in  Taneieff’s  prologue  to  the  ’ale 
of  Orestes.  „ . 

One  may  well  wonder  today  at  the 
extraordinary  Judgment  passed  by  Ed- 
ward Hanslick  on  Tschaikowsky  s viol  n 
concerto  when  it  was  first  performed  in 


mann's  fantasia  op.  17  and  toccata;  Vienna,  as  one  may  wonder  thai  the 
^ethoveu'"  sonata  in  C-sharp  minor  writer  included  itjn  a bound  ^volume  of 


op.  - 1 *•»  “**“*"  * - -r  VTOICIIUJ',  sti  o,w.)u.mv  *'»**’' rpt  If 

theme  by  F^anlni;  Chopin’s  baUade  in  ttat  -Onk-^th^  b£l®t  S 

G minor;  etudes  op.  10  Nos.  1-,  7,  3,  ^ eminently  sincere  composition,  one 
Mazurka  in  B minor  op.  33  No.  4;  without  trickery  and  applause  traps.  The 
Nocturne  in  B major,  scherzo  in  C-  movement  is  ^erly  .planned^  ,e 


27  No.  2;  Brahms'  variations  on  a 


his 'feuVUeton’s.  The  judgment  was 
violently,  so  absurdly  unjust.  ' Music 


_____  _r  permits  ivuuv  iv.  uc 
shop,  warehouse,  workhouse  or  usual 
place  of  business,  or  does  any  manner 
of  labor,  business  or  work  except  ol 
necessity  or  charity,  or  takes  part  .n 
any  sport,  game,  play  or  public  diver- 
sion of  any  description,  except  concert 
of  sacred  music,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  oft?"0®' 
and  the  proprietor,  manager  or  peri son 
In  charge  of  such  game,  sport,  play  or 
public  diversion,  except  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months  for  each 
offence. 

Another  section  provides  thnt  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  a city  or  the 
selectmen  of  a town  * * * shall  not 

grant  a license  for  any  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions, public  shows,  public  amuse- 
ments or  exhibitions  of  any  description 
whatever  to  be  held  upon  the  Lord’s 


Liinxiuiiciia  — ' . 

sharp  minor.  folk-song  melancholy;  and  the  nnaic 

The  hall  was  crowded.  Many  stood  on  ^ characteristically  Russian  in  its  dance 
* floor  and  many  sat  on  the  stage 

There  were  passionate  and  inspiring  repeUtic.n  Qf  a phrase. 

vustprdftv  In  Mr.  Paderewski's  Mr.  Berleben  played  the  concerto^ 


moments  yesterday  In  Mr.  Paderewski's 


performance;  there  was  frequently  an  ^highly  [here 

exquisite,  if  too  episodic  treatment  of  was  a p0f-tlc  spirit  in  his  interpreta- 
«.,ia4u  thorp  was  ft  remark-  tinn  of  the  canzonetta.  In  the  finale 


the  wnoie  wuih 

themes.  The  first  of  these  has  a char- 
acteristic fall  ot  C.  , fl»t.  G.  The  . 


acteristiv  i«n*  w* 

second  movement  is  a very  short  an- 
dante  which  begins  with  an  expressive 
ohrase  then  a species  of  cadenza  leads 
to  a violin  (muted)  solo.  accompanied 
bv  piano  arabesques.  The  finale  is  full 
of  color,  rleh  in  ingenious  combinations. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  concerto  is  used 
in  the  apotheosis.  Such  in  substance 
is  the  criticism  of  Mr.  J.  Jemain  m tlie 

"^"'music  drama,  "Sol  Hatechuel.  . 
book  bv  Mace,  music  by  a Scottish 
composer.  Bernard  de  Lisle,  produced 
at  Dortmund,  men  with  little  success. 
The  scene  is  Algiers.  Alt.  an  Abencei 
rage,  loves  Sol.  who  is  a Jewess.  A fa- 
natic. thinking  such  '^vf.  f 
kills  the  young  gir!  and  then  ter  love* 
because  he  was  on  the  point  ot  foisak- 
iiier  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

tn  opera.  "Moses."  in  four  acts,  book 
by  Orvieto.  music  by  Giacoma  Oreflci. 
was  nroduced  at  Genoa  Feb.  18,  ap 
parcntly  with  unusual  success 

"Madre."  ivric  drama  in  thiee  acts, 
book  founded  by  Ettore  Fabiettl  on  an 
old  drama  by  Sabbatmi.  music  by  Lbal- 
do  Zanetti.  has  been  produced  at 
Novara. 


It  Vt  do  d JiU'TU-  It-  *•*  A * * *-)  **' vv  ' r " " V 

melodic  thought;  there  was  a remark-  tion  of  the  canzonetta.  In  the  finale 

meiou  . , 8 . . . there  might  have  been  more  abandon 

able  exhibition  .of  bravura  in  the -tight-  anfJ  apr,,soprjate  coarseness.  For  the  | 
rope  variations  by  Brahms;  but  as  a eiement.d  coarseness  of  a great  man  :s 
whole  the  Derformance  was  not  what  not  to  be  ignored,  not  to  be  sand-  j 
the  hearer  had  a right  to  expect  from  p‘$heL  Italian  serenade  of  the  unfortu- 
the  distinguished  virtuoso.  nate  Hugo  Wolf  was  produced  here  in 

The  occasional  extravagancies Jn 

liberties  with  the  tempo  and  in  tonal  ptate(j  at  their  last  concert.  The  or- 
force  which  were  all  too  apparent  when  chestral  version  performed  here  last 
the  Pianist  last  visited  Boston  are  now  ^^wa^the^Hgina^but  t^has  1 been 
confirmed  mannerisms  which  work  interesting  to  know  lust  what  Reger 
much  injury  to  his  art.  There  was  tud  to  jt.  In  rpite  of  delightful  effects 

yesterday  a tr,<,«en.  W ot  ZSOTSi'tilS&Si 

mentalism;  there  were  affectations,  as  the  pjano  Wolf’s  “Penthlsela  is  a 
the  lone  pause  not  only  after  a sec-  Proof  that  he  was  not  a great  orchestral 
♦ offer  a complete  ca-  colorist;  that  he  did  not  write  fluently 

tion  but  often  aftei  a complete  ca  ^ the  orchestra.  Mr.  Ferir  played  the ; 

dence,  a trick  that  destroyed  the  con-  ?0j0  vj0ia  witn  rare  beauty  of  tone;  but 
tinuity  the  logic  of  the  musical  the  quartet  version  on  the  whole  seems 
thought-  there  was  a liberty  in  the  the  more  effective.  , 

treatment  of  rhythm  that  seemed  per-  bc^b^®ed ^['f ore.S5Tt Pis° 7 sound 
verse  licentiousness;  there  was  undue  and  c*arefUlly  made  composition  with- 
attention  to  unimportant  detail.  Furth-  0ut  any  marked  display  of  imagination, 
eimore,  Mr.  Paderewski  not  infrequent-  and  the  one  quality  of  any  work  tnat 
ly  took  a fierce  delight  in  pounding,  attempts  to  be  a translation  mto  music 
The  merciful  man  is  mercitul  to  his  of  specific  pictures  by  a painter  or 
beast,  even  when  that  beast  is  a piano  endeavors  to  fix  by  music  the  paint  r s 
that  would  lespond  gratefully  to  a characteristics  in  the  mind  of  a h arer 
caress  and  bear  uncomplainingly  any  should  surely  be  imagination.  Huber  s 
reasonable  burden.  Mr.  Paderewski  is  taslc  Was  a wellnigh  impossible  one. 
a man  of  kindly  feelings  and  princely  In  the  first  place  lie  had  to  reckon  with 
generosity.  He  is  ever  ready  to  give  th0  fact  that  many  in  the  audience 
aid  to  the  unfortunate;  he  has  en- 


aiU  III  Llic  UlUUl^wwyv,  

deavored  to  encourage  American  com 
posers  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
compositions;  he  is  even  now  planning 
an  entertainment  in  aid  of  Mme. 
Modjeska;  he  is  anxious  to  raise  money 
for  a monument  to  Chopin  in  W arsaw. 
Why  should  a man  of  such  amiable  dis- 
position so  often  abuse  and  maltreat  a 
piano?  . . 

There  is  only  one  excuse  for  such 
abuse  of  strength.  Mr.  Paderewski  is 
nearing  the  close  of  an  exhausting  con 

rr*  \ - 1.  . , K AAn  o 1 /A  Ot-PDTl  - 


might  not  be  familiar  with  the  pictures 
that  suggested  music  to  him.  In  the 
second  place,  he  that  writes  such  music- 
should  have  as  much  imagination  as  the 
painter.  Huber  is  an  orthodox,  well- 
trained  musician;  but  he  is  not  a 
Boecklin. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


Mr.  Vladimir  de  Paehmann  will  give 
nearing  the  close  or  an  «tu«u»vm8  his  last  piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on 

cert  tour.  There  has  been  a long-con-  Saturday  afternoon.  April  e.  Mr.  d- 
strain  on  his  nerves.  It  is  possi-  Paehmann  annoums  he  fi act  tha,  this 


visit  to  the  United  States  is  probably 
his  last. 

Recitals  will  be  given  by  the  Faelten 


Xl  I 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONO  * V — Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  v n o 
learners'  concert  of  tbe  Cecilia  society, _Mr. 


if' T^r?  ."ndurtor.  Gustave  Charpen; 

s vm  phony-lira  II)  a.  "Lite  of  n loct 
iflr-*'  time  in  Amerlcal  an.l  Claude  Detmaay  a 
Dainozel"  (after  Uossettl's  poem  of 
like  name).  The  Cecilia  will  be  assisted  b> 
Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton,  mezzo-soprano 
Bertha  C aching  Child,  contralto.  Mr  I.d- 
Tvartl  Bnrrow.  tenor,  and  a full  orchestra. 

TI'FSPAY — Symphony  Hall.  8 I*.  M- 
an  1 ! neert  of  the  Cecilia 

SoMety.  Fio^raiume  as  on  Monday  nisHt. 

W F I >N WS1) AY  —The  Tulleries.  11  A.  M.  Mr- 
Wilhelm  Hejari clt’s  third  lenten  son-,  re- 

“'itirkelcr  Temple.  8 r.  8'.  Annual  anb- 
erliitK'i  heneftt  concert.  Mr.  William  1 ■ 
II  tur  i nil  organist  .hi*  first  appei.  mee 
' -jjfei.  and'  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shirley,  tenor. 


FPinAY— Svmphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M-  Tvyen- 
FIt‘leth  piihlie  rehearsal  ot  the  Eoaton  sym- 
phony  orehertrn.  Mr.  Ger|cke  ^ndna.:r, 
Overt n re  to  Smetana  a opera  Ihe  Kto  . 
Handel's  com-erto  grosao.  No.  1- . samt 
Saena'  svmphonic  t»en).  "The  \ mth  of  H 
etiW".  ' Beethoven's  symphony  No.  3. 

na|]  S p M.  Third  an.l  last 
Velio  reeita]  of  Mr  Atuon  Hekklne  An- 
rtifnte  and  finale  from  Sitt  « concerto-,  an- 
na V and  final-'  from  Vler.xtemps  ‘-oncerto. 

“rantalale  CharaeterlsUnne  : ««- 
ttilme  ’rhopin:  rotnanee.  Ma.-Dowell:  s herzo 
Von  Goeus  Mr.  Max  Hcrzbers  will  be  the 
I 'accompanist. 

RATTHD4Y — Symphony  Hall.  S P-  M.  ^"^2" 
ti^th  Concert  of  the  Boston  .^mphonyor- 
chestra.  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


'fantasia,  a sonata  by  Beethoven,  and  , Thp  Trpmont  Temple  division  of  the 
thfe  variations  i People's  Singing  Classes  will  close  its 

Nor  is  the  toccata  by  j season  with  a concert  at  Lorimer  Hall 

ful  or  contrasting  piece.  The  mannerisms  on  Tuosclay  evening.  Miss  Marion 
to  which  w-e  have  alluded  were  fully  dl  ClDj  soprano;  Mr.  Clarence  Wilson, 
played  in  the  fantasia  5“^  man-ed  in-  baritoiie ; Mis-  Alice  Siever.  accom- 

^ *•>- n -v  B,""d 

betwme^'thunder^^m^  'sugar— these  al- I Mme.  Emma  Calve  has  signed  a con- 
mad- one  forget  the  poetic  thought  | tract  for  a senes  of  10  operatic  con- 
most  made  one  jo  » th(.  occasionally  certs  in  America  next  season.  1 he  tour 
nnetk  expressimi  of  the  player.  will  open  about  the  1st  of  November 

PThe  readirg  of  the  first  movement  of  land  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
rmata  was  disappointing  by  rea-  Messrs.  John  Cort  and  S Kronberg. 
[on  of  its  lack  'If  color  and  quiet  vital-  Mme.  Calve  will  be  assisted  by  a com - 

ft\-  There  was  monotonous  dryness  and  pany  of  renowned  European  artists, 

not  a moment  of  suggestion.  The  read-  Handel's  "Messiah”  will  be  performed 
me  of  the  second  movement  was  that  at  tho  Dorchester  Temple  Baptist 
of  a "preeieux”  in  its  mincing  affecta-  church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lo- 
tion In  the  third  movement  there  was  koniai  club  on  Monday  evening.  April 
more  of  the  Paderewski  of  former  years.  10  Mrs.  Grace  Williams,  soprano;  Miss 
\Ye  hpve  already  alluded  to  the  per-  ^[abCi  Stanaway.  alto;  Mr.  George 
f.  rmance  of  the  variations,  which  was  Deane.  tenor,  and  Mr.  George  R.  Clarke, 

trulv  stupendous.  Beautiful  in  its  ^ass  and  an  orchestra.  Mr.  Eichheim, 

mc-V  Tic  flow,  tone-color  and  artistic  concGrt  master,  will  assist  the  Philhar- 
simplicity  was  the  interpretation  of  the  Plonjc  chorus, 
songful  etude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  i 


day,”  etc. 

This  bill  is  reported  for  passage. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  the  bill 
became  a law?  Let  us  take  an  instance 
here  in  Boston  ; Thirteen  concerts  were 
given  this  season  in  Chlckering  Hall 
and  the  uniform  price  of  admission  was 
fifty  cents.  The  character  of  these  con- 
certs was  of  the  highest;  they  were 
given  by  the  Kneisel  quartet,  the  Boston 
Symphony  quartet,  the  Hoffmann  quar- 
tet, the  Longy  Club,  Miss  Marie  Nichols, 
Mr.  Gilibert,  Mr.  Pcrabo — we  name 
clubs  and  individuals  at  random.  1 he 
programmes  were  such  as  would  be  pre- 
pared for  the  subscription  concerts  of 
the  clubs.  The  concerts  were  given  in 
the  afternoon;  they  did  not  conflict 
with  any  morning  or  evening  religions 
service.  The  hall  was  crowded  from  the 
first  to  the  last  with  men  and  women 
rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  best  music  at  a price  that  they  could 
afford.  They  were  no  longer  debarred 
from  a pure  and  educational  pleasure. 

It  is  true  that  these  concerts  were 
not  of  a “sacred”  character,  if  the 
w ord  “sacred”  is  to  he  defined  rigidly, 
puritanically;  hut  does,  not  the  music 
of  great  masters,  instrumental  music 
I that  is  absolute-that  is,  free  from  any 
association  with  daily,  and  worldly 
thoughts— make  toward  righteousness. 
Is  not  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity benefited  by  such  appreciation 
of  that  which  is  wholly  pure  in  art? 
Is  there  not  music  without  words  that 
is  more  sacred  in  its  elevation  of  the 
soul  and  its  inducement  to  thought- 
ful contemplation  than  jaunty  tunes 
adapted  from  operatic  or  popular  melo- 
dies and  set  incongruously  to  hymns 
and  psalms? 

If  this  hill  is  passed,  such  concerts 
in  Chicltering  Hall  or  in  any  hall  will 
be  impossible.  The  framer^  of  the  bill 
allow  free,  open-air  concerts  given 
"upon  a common,  public  park,  street  or 
square.”  Are  concerts  of  a high  char-' 
acter  given  at  a nominal,  price  in  a hall 
more  disturbing  than  a brass  band  to 
the  quiet  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s 
day?  .Should  that  which  is  elevating 
and  refining  he  encouraged  only  on  a 
weekday?  Is  the  bogy  of  a “conti- 
nental Sabbath”  to  be  brought  forward 
as  a discourager  of  true  education?  As 
far  as  street  sobriety  and  decorum  are 
concerned,  a comparison  between  a 
German  city  on  Sunday  and  Boston 
hound  in  puritanical  bands  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former. 


qon„fui  etude  On  the  other  hand,  the  I . ^ 

BueV' rotation  of  the  ballade  was  highly  I The  programme  of  the  annual  organ 
m , r.  - d and  ineffective.  The  rhyth-  benefit  at  Berkeley  Temple  on  Wednes- 

tobo.,  in  t Vi o mazurkfl  /I  j --  AVPnlnc  Will  include  thf86  organ 


mic  liberties  taken  in  the  mazurka  day  evening  will  Include  thes&_orgaax 
=e.  m-  i ; i bored  and  not  spontaneous  pieces,  to  be  played  in  Mr.  \\  llliani  L. 

The  great  audience  gave  Mr.  Paderew-  Hammond:  I- ink  s sonata  In  -B  flat 

ski  'hearty  welcome:  it  was  always  major.  Saint-Saens  "Nuptial  Bened.c- 
warmlv  applausive;  It  was  often  most  tion.”  a transcription  ot  Liszts  aym- 
e-'thusjastF.  and  at  the  end  of  the  con-  phonic  poem.  "Orpheus  ; transcriptions 
cert  there  was  the  expected  Paderew-  gy  n.  H.  Allen  of  pieces  by  Manclnelll 
skian  scene.  and  Grieg  and  pieces^bjr  _Handel„  I-*- 

mare  and  Buck. 


mare  and  Buck.  Mr.  Clarence  Shirley. 

20TH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT.  =- 

songs  by  Johnson.  Hultn,  Heuschel. 


Second  Performance  of  Huber’s  Sym 
phony  Is  Given — Programme 
of  High  Order. 


The  programme  of  the  20th  Symphony 
co.icert,  given  in  Symphony  Hall  last 
evening,  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor,  was 
as  follows:  ^ 


A BOY  AGAIN. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  who  is  often  en- 
tertaining in  his  page  of  the  Referee 
entitled  “Mustard  and  Cress,”  although 
we  regret  to  say  he  is  a confirmed,  a 
hardened,  a shameless  punster,  said  not 
long  ago  that  it  would  be  a grand  thing 
for  men  who  have  “come  to  forty  year’ 
if  they  were  allowed  to  have  a week  at 
school  again  with  all  the  privileges  of 
boyhood,  all  the  joys  of  unruliness  and 
dare-devilry.  "The  worst  of  being  one’s 
own  master  is  that  there  is  nobody  to 
‘cheek’  or  disobey.  From  the  moment 
you  can  do  a*  you  like  half  the  fun  goes 
out  of  life.”  But  is  a man  ever  his  own 
master?  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
even  Mr.  Kims  is  obliged  to  obey  some 
of  tbe  conventionalities,  for  there  are 
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;nv  ‘ 1,1  nr I'.n-iaml.  Wo  do  not 

fsli  ofiiiiniiro  flippantly  into  Mr;  Sims’ 

imosttt;  1 1 1 e ; wo  do  not  evon  know 
noth  t hr  has  given  hostages  to  for- 
no , hill  ii  is  allotted  to  fow  married 
■n  tolle  absolute  masters  of  them- 
vos.  Tie  bondage'  may  be  gentle:  it 
ty  bejft  'iin  ti'd : it  may  be  so  subtly 
treisefl  In  ( the  slave  is  unconscious 
bis  slavery;  and  when  death  severs 
'■  h'ond,  the  poor  wretch’s  heart  often 
icks.  At  the  same  time  we  all  know 
at  happened  to  the  man  who  boasted 
it  he  was  a Julius  Caesar  in  his  own 
use. 

l\ouId  any  normal  man  find  pleasure 
becoming  a boy  again,  if  only  for  a 
■k?  There  are  short  stories  based  on 
emporary  return  to  boyhood  ; a novel 
an  English  humorist  is  no  doubt 
?h  in  the  minds  of  some.  The  injiis- 
of  the  world  seems  keener  to  a boy 
u to  a man.  Possibly  the  former  is 
turally  a cruel  animal,  as  some  say, 
;t  he  is  at  the  same  time  most  sensi- 
Te.  The  boy  dear  to  Walt  Whitman 
is  wicked  rather  than  virtuous  out  of 
nformity  or  fear : he  relished  his  beef- 
;ak  and  he  was  “first  rate  to  fight,  to 
t the  bullseye,”  etc. ; but  Whitman 
so  described  him  thus:  “Unrequited 
ve  or  a slight  cutting  him  worse  than 
wound  cuts.”  Then  there  is  the  ina- 
lity  of  the  father  to  put  himself  in  the 
ace  of  the  lad ; there  is  the  inevitable 
nflict  between  two  of  different  genera- 
ins.  It  is  also  a debatable  question 
lether  a boy  does  not  suffer  more  in 
s amorous  adventures  than  the  man. 
le  boy’s  first  love  is  older  than  he  is, 
:d  he  endures  more  or  less  stoically  her 
irriage  to  the  smooth-spoken,  pafroniz- 
g lover  who  has  the  advantage  of  him 
fly  in  the  number  of  years.  Though 
e boy  himself  afterward  marries  and 
s his  quiver  full  of  those  whom  in 
rn  he  will  not  understand,  he  is  often 
y down  in  his  heart  faithful  to  the 
emory  of  that  first  love.  He  may  meet 
-r  when  she  is  a matron  and  he  a smug 
dzen  sought  for  committees ; she  may 
bulbous  and  wheezy  or  peaked  and 
.tarrhal ; 6he  may  be  stone  deaf  and 
in-haired;  he  still  sees  her  with  the 
les  of  the  boy  who  shivered  with  de- 
jrht  when  she  stroked  his  hair,  who 
lew  a fearful  joy  when  she  allowed 
lm  to  see  her  home  from  a Sunday 
■hool  concert  on  the  road  that  skirted 
le  village  graveyard. 


A SERIOUS  GAME. 

The  sad  news  about  Mr.  Pillsbury— 

,t  us  hope  that  he  will  soon  recover— 
ads  some  to  shake  the  head  ominously 
id  cite  the  grievously  afflicted  last 
jars  of  Paul  Morphy  and  William 
teinitz,  whose  loss  of  mind  has  been 
dributed  to  undue  devotion  to  chess, 
nt  temporary  insanity  of  a hospital 
itient  is  not  uncommon,  even  when 
le  patient  is  unacquainted  with  the 
ambits.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pillsbury 
as  frequently  played  twenty  games  at 
ie  same  time  while  blindfolded,  and 
ie  mental  strain  attendant  on  such 
lats  is  necessarily  great.  Yet  the 
elebrated  Mr.  Glanvill,  himself  a 
layer,  once  wrote  concerning  the  im- 
ossibility  of  a blind  man  managing  a 
ame  of  chess,  and  it  is  a delight  to 
hink  that  he  wrote  this  in  a treatise 
p titled  “The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing.” 
The  earlier  writers  about  amusements 
id  not  recommend  the  game  to  stu- 
ents.  Burton,  in  his  “Anatomy,”  called 
hess-play  a “good  and  witty”  exercise 
f the  mind  for  some  sorts  of  men— 
he  idle,  those  vexed  with  cares;  he 
idded:  “It  is  a game  too  troublesome 

or  some  men’s  brains,  too  full  of 
inxietv,  all  out  as  bad  as  study;  be- 
;ides  it  is  a testy,  choleric  game,  and 
?ery  offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the 
nate.”  There  have  been  rulers  in,  his- 
tory who,  angry  from  defeat,  have 
bashed  the  opponent’s  head  with  the 
board.  Strange  excuses  have  been 
;iven  for  interest  in  the  game.  The 
Russians  were  excused  years  ago  for 
their  passionate  playing  on  the  ground 
that  they  lived  “in  stoves  and  hot- 
houses” all  winter  long  and  could  take 
little  exercise;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
game  was  allowed  at  Fez  because  the 
heat  kept  the  inhabitants  indoors— 
which  reminds  us  of  the  man  who 
drank  whiskey  steadily  in  winter  to 


keep  warm  and  in' summer  "ToTe  cool. 
But  there  have  been  distinguished  per- 
sons who  did  not  object  to  chess  be- 
cause it  was  a brain-cracking  exercise 
rather  than  an  amusement.  Montaigne, 
for  instance,  classed  it  with  tennis  and 
such-like  sports  as  a mere  “vain  and 
frivolous  action;  this  earnest  and  vio- 
lent engaging  with  an  ambitious  desire 
to  win  doth  presently  cast  both  mind 
and  limbs  into  disorder  and  indiscre- 
tion, wherein  a man  doth  both  dazzle 
his  sight  and  distemper  his  whole 
body."  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  it  a 
shame  to  throw  away  on  any  game  the 
time  in  which  one  could  learn  a new 
language. 

It  has  been  said  that  a great  gen- 
eral should  be  a skilful  chess  player, 
and  the  inference  drawn  by  enthusiasts 
is  that  a Pillsbury  should  be  a great 
general.  But  what  are  the  facts?  The 
only  military  man  we  remember  in  con- 
nection with  efiess  was  Napoleon,  and 
he  played  only  a fair  game,  but  with  in- 
tolerable rapidity.  Ability  at  the  game 
is  no  doubt  a special  gift,  and  there 
i are  investigators  of  the  human  mind 
who  insist  that  this  talent  bears  no  re- 
lation to  the  general  talent  of  the 
player.  There  are  astonishing  light- 
| ning  calculators  who  are  otherwise  dull 
fellows,  and  Maudsley  found  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  musicians  in 
idiots  observed  closely  by  him. 


A FRENCH  EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  Funck-Brentano,  the  historian  who 
gave  pleasure  here  a few  months  ago  as 
a lecturer,  has  contributed  to  the  Gau- 
lois  (Paris)  an  article  in  which  he 
discusses  the  opinions  held  in  the  United 
States  concerning  the  French  yellow- 
covered  novel  and  the  French  drama  as 
played  by  Mme.  Rejane  and  her  com- 
pany. He  has  no  intention  of  writing  a 
book  of  impressions  made  on  him  during 
his  sojourn  of  two  months  and  a half, 
therefore  this  article  is  not  newspaper 
copy  which  will  at  some  future  day  be 
found  in  the  form  of  a chapter  of  a book. 
The  article  is  a reply  to  certain  Ameri- 
can criticisms. 

The  distinguished  Frenchman  first 
quotes  with  warm  approval  and  at  con- 
siderable length  from  an  address  made 
by  Mr.  D.  Cady  Eaton  at  Yale,  in  which 
that  professor  of  history  deplores  the 
fact  that  so  many  Americans  study  in 
Germany  and  return  not  only  thorough- 
ly Germanized  but  with  superficial  or 
ignorant  ideas  concerning  French  char- 
acter, and  this  character  means  to  them 
morality  or  immorality.  Mr.  Eaton  re- 
gretted that  American  students  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  excellent  courses 
of  instruction  offered  in  Paris,  and  he 
insists  that  the  much  talked  of  moral 
corruption  in  Paris  is  only  on  the  sur- 
face, to  entertain  foreign  visitors  who 
would  otherwise  be  sorely  disappointed. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  Parisian  immoral- 
ity is  not  half  so  perverse  and  vile  as  it 
is  in  Berlin  and  not  half  so  vulgar  and 
shocking  as  it  is  in  London. 

Mr.  Funck-Brentano,  after  commenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Eaton’s  statements,  admits 
that  the  French  are  judged  in  this  coun- 
try by  their  modern  novels  and  plays. 
He  found  throughout  the  United  States 
a genuine  appreciation  of  Balzac,  a true 
cult.  But  the  modern  romances  ! “When 
in  one  of  the  short  stories  produced  in 
shoals  in  American  literature  the  author 
wishes  to  prejudice  the  reader  against 
a character,  he  begins  by  putting  two  or 
three  ‘yellow  covered’  French  novels  into 
his  valise — for  in  America  one  is  con- 
stantly travelling.  From  that  moment 
the  fate  of  the  wretch  is  settled  ; he  will 
fall  victim  to  the  worst  calamities.” 
And  the  naughty  plays  produced  by 
Rejane ! Did  not  Miss  Emma  Morhard, 
| secretary  of  the  Alliance  Francaise  in 
Cincinnati,  say  to  Mr.  Funck-Brentano  : 
“In  a week  Rejane,  whose  great 
artistic  temperament  I strongly  admire, 
destroyed  here  with  her  repertory  all 
that  we  have  done  in  twenty  years  to 
draw  sympathy  toward  France  and  her 
literature”?  While  the  celebrated  play- 
actress  was  in  America  article  after 
article  appeared  in  journals  and  maga- 
zines discussing  the  question  why  the  all 
important  subject  to  Parisian  novelists 
and  playwrights  is  the  rupture  of  con- 
jugal fidelity. 


" The  Frenchman's  reply  is  not  long- 
winded.  French  literature  which  has  for 
eight  centuries  exerted  a mighty  influ 
ence  in  the  world  has  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  human  soul,  to  the 
conflict  of  passions.  Where  are  these 
storms  of  the  soul  revealed  more  fully 
than  in  the  joys  and  woes  of  love?  It  is 
love  that  shows  them  in  all  their  force. 
The  writer  of  genius,  therefore,  studies 
love.  “It  is  not  the  unhealthy  pleasure 
of  telling  stories  of  adultery  that  guided 
the  pen  of  such  as  Augier,  Dumas, 
Hervieu,  Donnay  ; it  is  the  robust  desire 
of  studying  the  greatest  and  most  poign- 
ant spectacle  on  earth ; the  deep  eddies 
of  human  passions.  The  ‘Phedre’  of 
Racine  will  continue  to  be,  as  Duma 
the  Y'ounger  well  said,  the  typical  work 
of  the  French  drama,  one  that  for  years 
to  come  will  insure  to  it  its  superiority.” 

Naturally,  Mr.  Funck-Brentano  in- 
quires into  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can drama.  He  was  thunderstruck  by 
reading  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frohman — 
was  it  Mr.  Dauiel  or  Mr.  Charles? — 
who  placed  the  pieces  of  Mr.  George  Ade 
above  those  of  Sudermann.  He  was  not 
prepared  for  such  an  outburst  of  Ameri- 
can humor.  “Why,”  he  asks,  “does  the 
American  theatre  remain  in  this  childish 
state,  and  why  will  it  thus  remain  for  a 
long  time?  Because,  to  suit  the  pre- 
vailing ideas,  the  end  of  the  play  must 
be  the  beginning  of  our  dramas — the 
union  of  the  young  lovers.”  Love  alone 
is  the  stage  theme  that  interests,  and  the 
American  playwrights  do  not  dare  to 
treat  it  except  on  the  surface,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  consequent  uniformity, 
monotony,  superficiality.  They  make  [ 
their  plays  interesting  by  the  introduc-  [ 
tion  of  episodes,  as  a football  game,  a 
horse  sale  on  the  stage.  Because  they 
refuse  to  paint  the  dramas  of  life,  their 
plays  are  pretentious  dishes  of  meat  or 
fish,  but  examine  them  and  there  is  only 
the  sauce. 

One  might  reply  to  Mr.  Funck-Bren- 
tano that  often  it  is  not  so  much  what 
the  French  dramatist  says  as  it  is  the 
nasty  way  he  says  it.  There  are  dramas 
as  there  are  books  produced  in  Paris 
that  seem  primarily  designed  only  for 
export  purposes.  Plays  are  brought  out 
there  against  which  even  the  most  liber- 
ally minded  local  critics  protest.  Then 
Mr.  Funck-Brentano  should  remember 
that  for  many  years  the  north  and  the 
south  have  been  in  the  habit  of  viewing 
certain  subjects  with  very  different 
eyes.  In  this  respect  the  northern  and 
the  Latin  races  will  long  be  far  apart, 
though  geographical  distances  are  now 
as  nothing.  But  does  not  Mr.  Funck- 
Brentano  err  in  his  assertion  that  “La 
Dame  aux  Camelias”  is  taken  seriously 
in  this  country  and  looked  on  with  dis- 
approval and  horror? 


W.  ARCHIBALD  WILLIS  DEAD, 

Well  Known  Baritone,  Whio  Gave  Prom- 
ise of  Brilliant  Future,  Passes  Away 
Suddenly  in  Paris. 


W.  Archibald  Willis,  a young  baritone 
singer  well  known  in  Boston  and  its  , 
vicinity,  died  in  Paris,  France,  last' 
Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Willis  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Oct. 
17,  1871,  and  he  there  began  a musical 
career  that  gave  true  promise  for  the 
future.  He  was  a faithful,  intelligent, 
zealous  student,  who  improved  steadily 
in  all  that  he  undertook.  He  was  a 
member  in  turn  of  several  choirs,  among 
them  that  of  the  First  Religious  Society. 
Roxbury,  and  that  of  the  Shawmut 
I Church,  Boston. 

Two  or  three  years,  ago  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  operatic  work,  and 
after  study  in  this  city  and  appearances 
, in  operatic  school  exhibitions,  he  went 
to  Paris  last  fall  to  prepare  himself  for 
1 the  stage.  His  death  was  sudden,  for 
he  had  been  in  apparently  perfect  health 
and  his  letters  home  were  of  an  opti- 
mistic nature. 

He  was  not  only  a man  interested  in 
the  special  branch  of  his  art,  but  in 
everything  that  pertained  to  music,  and 
for  a season  or  two  he  contributed 
musical  reviews  to  one  or  two  journals 
of  this  city.  The  news  of  his  death  will 
be  heard  by  many  with  sincere  grief, 
for  his  character  was  modest,  gentle 
and  manly.  His  home  was  for  many 
years  in  Waltham,  with  his  father,  W. 
P.  Wiliis. 

AT  HOME. 

A wealthy  philanthropist  purposes  to 
make  tho  members  of  the  Ivueisel  quar- 
tet thoroughly  nt  home  in  New  York, 
so  that  they  will  not,  like  the  children 
of  Israel  remembering  the  cucumbers,  | 


'melons,  leeks,  bilious,  garlic  of  Egypt . ; 

'mourn,  in  their  recollection  ol  bean- 
pots  and  tile  gilded  dome;  that,  they  I 
will  not  sigh  without  one  consolatory  | 
thought.  He  will  build,  as  the  Kim  in-  | 
forms  us,  lour  tabernacles  or  houses 
“copied  .after  Boston  models,"  which 
will  have  “nothing  in  common  with  the 
homes  of  New  Yorkers.  ’ Is  this  a j 
compliment  to  Heston  and  a reproach  • 

Jto  New  York?  “Copied  after  Boston 
[models”;  but  whnf  is  today  the  distinc- 
tive Boston  model?  There  was  a time 
when  “the  swell  front.”  Sv  it'll  bulging 
front  parlor  and  basement  dining  room, 
was  the  house-mark  of  1 li ■ • respectable 
Bostonian,  just  ns  a hrownstone  front 
was  the  pride  of  a New  Yorker,  just  as, 

| according  to  the  Re  v.  Mr.  Morse,  the 
“houses  of  Albanians,  with  their  gable 
ends  standing  toward  flic  street,”  char- 
acterized the  blameless  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants. although  the  looseness  of  descrip- 
tion fired  the  indignation  of  those  hon- 
est burghers.  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  mod- 
est wishes  expressed  in  "Contentment” 
longed  only  for  a hut  of  stone,  “a  very 
plain  brown  stone  will  do”;  but  the 
I hrownstone  is  no  longer  a source  of 
pride  or  distinction.  Are  these  houses 
for  the  Kneisels,  these  cures  for  home- 
sickness, to  be  Tudor  villas  or  pseudo- 
i colonial,  for  the  suburbs  of  Boston 
abound  in  such,  and  two  of  the  quartet 
have  long  been  honored  dwellers  in  the 
I suburbs?  The  four  houses  are  to  be  in 
“a  quiet  part"  of  New  York.  So  there 
is  quiet  somewhere  in  the  metropolis, 
j But  will  not  the  erection  of  houses  that 
I have  “nothing  in  common”  with  New 
York  dwellings  draw  crowds  with  noisy 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  wonder? 


QUICK  READERS. 

Much  light  lias  been  shed  of  late  on 
the  literary  tastes  and  habits  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  It  appears  that  be  is  a 
lightning  reader.  In  the  thick  of  poli-  i 
tics  he  galloped  through  Macaulay’s  i 
“History  of  Englaud,”  Rhodes’  “His-  | 
tory  of  the  United  States”  and  also 
Dickens’  “Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  no 
doubt  to  strengthen  his  Americanism 
by  recalling  the  oratory  of  Messrs. 
Pogram  and  Choke  and  the  superb 
leaders  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick.  Is  a 
volume  of  short  stories  sent  to  him? 

He  sends  back  a letter  of  acute  criti- 
cism by  return  mail.  His  taste  is 
omniverous:  “Seneca  cannot  be  too 

heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.”  Truly 
a born  book  reviewer ! And  so  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendenuis,  in  his  youthful  ser- 
vice on  the  staff  of  the  Pail  Mall 
Gazette,  would  have  looked  through 
Macaulay’s  "History”  or  Herschel’s 
“Astronomy,”  meditated  his  opinion 
over  a cigar  and  signified  his  august 
approval  of  either  author,  nor  would  he 
have  hesitated  at  twenty-four  hours’ 
notice  to  give  a judgment  upon  the  En-  j 
cyclopaedia. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  also  a quick  and  j 
incessant  reader,  fond  of  sending  to  | 
authors  laudatory  criticism  ou  postal  I 
cards.  The  personality,  the  publicity,  j 
the  fury,  one  might  say,  of  the  postl® 
card  doubly  endeared  the  critic  to  tills 
writer.  Possibly  even  the  morose  Mri 
George  Moore  was  secretly  touched  by\ 
such  commendation  of  his  “Esther  j 
Waters.” 

To  read  hurriedly  a book,  to  open  it  i 
as  with  an  unerring  instinct  to  a brill-  j 
iant  epigram  or  a meaty  passage,  is  a i 
great  gift,  and  when  this  reader  has  I, 
also  a retentive  memory  he  is  to  bo  R 
envied.  Theopkile  Gautier  once  cursed 
any  author  who  contributed  no  preface  | 
to  his  volume,  who  drew  lip  no  table  of  j 
contents.  He  himself  turned  at  once  ' 
as  a reviewer  to  these  sections  of  a 
book,  and  if  they  were  missing,  that  , 
day,  like  Francesca  and  Paolo,  he  read 
no  more.  An  index  is  a still  moie 
valuable  aid  to  snap-shot  judgment.  I 
There  was  a time  when  even  novels, 
as  “Sir  Charles  Grandison,”  were 
elaborately  indexed  in  the  old  editions. 
Not  only  actions,  but  descriptions  of 
character,  were  thus  put  before  the  ( 
reader,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
thumbing  laboriously  the  preceding 
pages.  There  are  some  who  read  the 
final  chapter,  and  if  they  find  it  to  their 
liking,  work  backward  in  the  effort  to 


^BfHve  jit  ah  opinion.  Then,  if  they 
’SI have  taken  the  trouble  to  procure  what 
JT  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  calls  “The  Re- 
|l  viewer’s  Outfit,”  the  labor  is  light. 

There  are  lightning  readers  who  read 
only  for  pleasure  or  choose  this  rem- 
edy against  insomnia.  We  knew  some 
years  ago  a Bostonian  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  two  or  three  novels  a 
day — Und  he  was  a man  of  busy  life, 
not  a mere  idle  or  enforced  sitter,  a 
1 more  or  less  amiable  house  plant.  He 
[confessed  frankly  that  the  next  day  ho 
could  not  remember  the  title  of  the 
novel  or  the  name  of  the  author.  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  architect,  when  he  was 
at  work  ou  the  capitol  at  Albany,  N. 
y„  beguiled  the  tedium  of  railway 
travel  by  devouring  detective  stories  or 
tales  of  mystery;  but  ho  could  pass  a 
strict  and  minute  examination  oil  any 
one  of  them,  and  his  comments  were 
keen  and  entertaining.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
appears  to  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
May  we  not  look  forward  to  a volume 
of  literary  essays  from  his  versatile 
pen?  There  might  he  at  least  one 
breezy  chapter  on  commentators  on  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 


- 

cannot  tell  what  his  wife's  mind  will5 

be  the  next  month,  even  after  several* 
years  of  careful  study.  He  will  fear 


music  w Ci . ' "ll  Y.'ltwu  e vnr  rJ 

ous  quality  that  Is  imcultav  to  Dnbnssy. 
Everything  was  too  lrahk.  unvpijed;  so 
that  the  general  effect  ejf  th-  work  was 
not  SCI  striking  as  at  the  performance 
in  Potter  Hall  In  1903.  when  there  was 
a chorus  of  only  a few  women,  when 
one  and  the  same  singer  appeared  as  the 
Danioz.-l  and  the  Reciter,  when  a piano 
was  substituted  for  an  orchestra.  This 
statement  may  seem  paradoxical,  ab- 
surd to  those  who  did  not  hear  the  two 
performances;  but  the  former  had  the 
necessary  atmosphere,  and  the  hearer 
thought  onlv  of  the  music  of  Dubussy, 
not  of  the  performance. 

Miss  Bouton  did  not  fully  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  poet  or  musician.  The 
Blessed  Damozel  was  merely  a mezzo- 
soprano  singing  as  a rule  acceptably 
and  without  haunting  individuality.  Mrs. 
Child,  who  looked  Rossetti's  Damozel, 
but  only  sang  about  her.  was  more  im- 
bued with  the  poetic  spirit. 

We  should  all  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Dang 
and  the  Cecilia  tor  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Clmrpcntier’s  sym- 
phony-drama. The  difficulties  in  pro- 
ducing such  a work  are  not  ordir.  try. 

It  was  necessary  to  sing  the  \v  vk  in 
French,  for  the  publishers  would  not 
allow  tin  English  version  to  lie  uscVt, 
even  if  a satisfactory  one  for  purposes 
of  performance  had  been  made.  The 
orchestra  used  by  Charpentier  is  one  of 
unusual  variety.  In  the  third  act  there 
is  a vulgar  dance  hall  band  behind  the 
scenes,  and  there  is  also  a military 
band.  It  was  impossible  to  provide  all 
the  instruments  needed.  One  or  two 
were  not  to  be  had.  Others  that  appar- 
ently  might  have  been  obtained  were 
Inaccessible  on  account  pf  the  existing 
relations  here  and  in  New  York  be-  , 
tween  union  and  non-union  musicians. 
Just  as.  by  reason  of  the  same  state  of  | 
affairs.  Mr.  Gericke  is  prevented  from 
producing  modern  works,  such  as  Mah- 
ler's new  symphony  and  the  later  com-  I 
positions  of  Richard  Strauss,  w hich  call 
for  choirs  of  Wind  instruments  numer- 
ically larger  than  the  choirs  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra.  “The  Poet’s  Life” 
is  essentially  French.  Parisian  even  in 
Its  mixture  of  romanticism  and  realism. 

In  Charpentier’s  work  the  orchestra 
was  numerically  inadequate,  the  chorus 
was  too  large  in  proportion.  Dast  night 
the  third  act  suffered  es:  ally  for  nil 

the  reasons  named,  and  lie  that  was 
whollv  unacquainted  with  the  work 
gained  only  a faint  and  feeble  idea  of 
its  engrossing  character.  Add  to  this 
a tenor  who  sang  the  drunken  and 
frenzied  utterances  of  the  poet  on  Mont- 
martre as  though  he  were  taking  an 
amiable  part  in  a cathedral  anthem, 
composed  by  some  blameless  and  un- 
inspired English  doctor  of  music.  When 
“The  Poet’s  Fife’’  is  performed  at  the 
Chatelet.  Paris,  the  orchestra  numbers 
about  125.  The  chorus  is  a small  one 
of  picked  singers  paid  for  attending  re- 
hearsals. Players  and  singers  are  men 
and  women  of  Gallic  blood.  The  con- 
ductor is  Mr.  Coionne.  To  all  of  them 
Montmartre  is  very  present.  To  them 
the  music  of  Charpentier  has  keen  sig- 
nificance. To  them  “impuissanoe"  is 
not  “powerlessness.  ” nor  “ivresse” 
“frenzy,”  nor  “Da  Fille”  “the  girl.” 
But  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  come 
Charpentier’s  hair  a little  before  pre- 
senting him  to  a Boston  audience. 

The  question  then  comes  up.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  produce  a work  like 
"The  Poet’s  Fife.”  under  suclt  condi- 
tions? Is  it  fair  to  the  composer  and 
To  the  audience?  The  answer  should 
be  emphatically,  “Yes”;  for  Hie  per- 
formance last  night  gave  on  the  whole 
a good  idea  of  the  strength  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  composition,  Nat- 
urallv,  the  performance  of  the  third 
act  "was  the  least  impressive.  _ I he 
choruses  had  no  easy  task,  d he  singers 
were  provided  only  with  voice  parts,  w ith 
cues  that  were  not  always  helpful,  and 
the  parts  were  not  free  from  errors. 
The  music  itself  is  by  no  means  easy, 
and  it  is  in  a different  vein  from  that 
familiar  to  the  Cecilia.  .....  - ! 

The  vocal  performance,  notwithstand- 
ing  these  obstacles,  wens  generally  ex- 
cellent It  was  appropriately  spirited  1 
and  poetic.  Mr.  Dang  has  evidently 
drilled  the  chorus  with  care  and  intel- 
ligence and  he  conducted  with  gusto  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  that  would  have 
disheartened  many  experienced  conduc- 
tors The  orchestra  played  as  though  it 
were  Interested  in  the  task.  Mr.  Bar- 
row  sang  the  poet's  address  to  the  night 
with  appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  with 
effect.  Miss  Bouton  laughed  the  wan- 
ton’s laugh,  a “Canaille"  laugh— to 
quote  from  the  original  text,  which  was 
not  in  this  instance  translated— as 
though  she  knew  Montmartre  and  was 
artistic  in  her  dramatic  vulgarity. 

The  work  itself  is  a strange  mixture 
of  the  ideal  aiul  the  real,  of  true  imag- 
ination and  floundering  commonplace, 
of  technical  skill  and  technical  shiftless- 
ness  It  was  the  work  of  a young  man 
of’ decided  opinions  concerning  music 
and  life.  Charpentier  had  known  pov- 
erty when  this  symphony-drama  was 
written-  he  knew  it  more  intimately 
when  it  was  first  produced.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  enthusiast  who  remembered 
Berlioz  and  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mas- 
senet. The  scheme  is  eminently  Berlio- 
j , , ,,  i,,  me  scene  in  the  donee  hail,  the 

wanton  is  our  old  friend  the  loved  one 
at  the  Sabbat;  not  in  any  way  so  far  ns 
the  music  is  concerned,  but  in  tne  ro- 
mantic idea.  More  than  once  is  there 
a reminder  of  the  “Invocation  to  -Na- 
trre”  in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust. 
There  are  choral  effects  that  come 
straight  from  Berlioz;  and  there  is  the 
wn "in  sensuous  melody  of  Massenet, 
with  his  manner  of  orchestral  expres- 
sion an.l  his  dash  of  triumphant  vul- 

K But  there  is  also  Gpstave  Charpentier 
to  b"  reckoned  with,  the  belated  ro- 
manticist and  the  early  realist  in  music. 
Ti  -re  i-  the  voice  of  enthusiastic  youth; 
Iher-  is  also  the  baffled  ambition  of 
vouth  oppressed  by  penury,  as  ready  to 
blaspheme  as  to  pray.  Surely  there  is 
imavinntive  slrengtu  in  the  choruses 
of  the  first  act;  there  is  a high  poetic 
flight  in  the  music  of  the  Voices  of  the 
N’iV't  and  in  the  questioning  of  the 
Inv.  terious.  disturbing  Night  by  the 
rUtlo- " doubting  poet.  This  is  no 
ord'ir  ! V music  of  a young  man  obse- 
qutouv  toward  his  teachers,  cringing 
b>  re  Academic  traditions.  The  very 
dt-daneo  and  recklessness  of  the  final 
seine  are  far  from  displeasing.  Here 
Charpentier  first  sacrificed  on  thealtar 


to  lose  the  treasure,  the  one  that  keeps 


him 


guessing,  the  constant  provider  of 
diversified  pleasure. 


MR.  HENRY  W.  SAVAGE. 

It  is  rumored  in  New  York  that  Mr. 
Henry  \Y.  Savage  lias  it  in  mind  lo 
abandon  his  operatic  enterprises,  al- 
though they  lmve  been  successful.  All 
I lovei-s  of  music  will  join  in  the  hope 
that  tlm  rumor  is  wholly  without  foun- 
dation. Mr.  Savage  has  done  more  than 
any  American  to  give  his  countrymen 
throughout  the  land  generally  creditable 
and  often  excellent  performances  of 
opera  in  English,  and  at  a reasonable 
price,  lie  has  taken  pains  with  the 


A PROTEAN  BELLE. 

The  Lancet  described  last  week  an 
extraordinary  ease  of  multiple  person- 
ality. “.The  patient  is  a girl  between 
I’d  apd  13  years  of  age,  who  has  de- 
veloped ten  varieties  of  abnormal  per- 
sonality.'' Some  of  her  changes  are 
Complete,  some  are  incomplete;  some 
sudden,  others  gradual.  “In  sonic  cases 
the  patient  is  totally,  and  in  all  par- 
tially, ignorant  of  her  life  during  other 
I states.”  Naturally,  tier  character  and 
1 behavior  differ  widely  in  some  states 
j from  what  they  are  in  others. 

! Suclt  a ntaideu.  if  she  he  endowed 
reasonably  with  good  looks,  will  surely 
| he  the  belle  of  many  seasons,  until 
! some  fortunate  man  will  secure  her 
! for  bis  own  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
polygamy  without  the  moral  or  civic 
reproach  attached  to  that  ancient  form 
of  wedlock.  Well  may  she  lie  envied 
by  the  inevitably  less  versatile  of  her 
sex. 


mounting  of  these  operas,  and  his  stage 
sellings  have  been  appropriate,  often 
sumptuous,  lie  lias  been  a firm  believer 
in  the  necessity  of  ensemble;  he  has 
raised  the  chorus  lo  its  true  rank.  I fc  ( 
has  encouraged  American  singers.  In 
all  that  he  has  undertaken  in  serious  I 
opera  lie  has  shown  energy,  courage  and  I 
taste.  lie  lias  put  his  confidence  in  the 
musical  appreciation  of  the  great  public, 
and  he  has  been  rewarded.  His  with- 
drawal from  the  field  in  which  he  has 
won  legitimate  honor  and  success  would 
lie  a loss  to  the  public  autl  to  oper- 
atic art. 


jy 


At  Closing  Concert  of  the  Season 
Last  Night,  “The  Poet’s  Life’’ 
by  Charpentier  Has  First  Per- 
formance in  America. 


Even  women  trained  for  society  from 
■ their  youth  up  are  inclined  to  run  in 
grooves.  There  is  the  sporting  woman, 

| the  philanthropic,  the  playhouse 
haunter,  the  patron  of  music,  the  liter- 
I ary,  the  passionate  dancer,  the  spark- 
ling conversationalist,  etc.  Each  shines 
in  her  own  way  and  draws  toward  her 
the  males  that  share  her  interest:  or 
the  law  of  contrast  ieads  the  Scientist 
to  marry  the  delightfully  frivolous,  and 
'!  the  philanthropic  maiden  is  happy  as 
1 the  wife  of  the  sportsman.  But  in  each 
j instance  the  woman  is  always  herself, 

I save  for  the  natural  variations  in  tern 
f per  that  are  often  excusable  and  to  be 
I expected. 

■ This  Protean  maiden  will  remove  the  j 
" curse  from  the  old  saw:  "All  things  to 

' all  men.”  At  a dinner  party  she  will 
j'  delight  the  serious-minded:  a month 
a afterward  she  will  he  voted  t lie  gayest 
- of  the  gay.  There  will  he  the  constant 
i charm  of  surprise;  the  hostess  will  bo 
i sure  of  her  contribution  to  the  enler- 
, taiumeuf,  for  her  tunes  will  he  fresh 
1 and  spontaneous  after  she  has  herself 
| given  the  pitch  to  conversation.  Her 
neighbors  at  tin*  diuner  will  be  sure  ol 
at  least  ; They  will  not  be  obliged 
listen  to  her  opinions  and  formulas 
if  speech  of  the  last  season,  nor  can 
they  reasonably  anticipate  her  mental 


!fj  condition  of  the  season  that  is  to  fol- 


low. 


The  matrimonial  theorist  who  ad- 
vances the  proposition  that,  in  Utopia 
or  in  the  City  of  the  Sun,  a man  has  at 
least  three  wives,  one  the  housekeeper, 
one  the  sharer  of  his  tastes  and  one  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Roman  matron  and 
rear  children  worthy  of  the  state,  sees 
that  the  three  can  now  be  united  in  one. 
Three?  Yea.  there  may  be  a wife  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  and.  with  some 
slight  education,  a wife  for  each  day  of 
the  mouth.  There  arc, women  who  ate 
censured  by  brutal  husbands  for  never 
knowing  their  mind.  The  most  brutal 
would  be  softened  by  the  knowledge 
that  he,  the  omniscient  and  far-seeing. 


The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  B.  .1.  Lang 
conductor,  gave  its  third  and  la  St  con- 
cert of  the  season  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  Society  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Isabelle  Bouton,  mezzo-so- 
prano; Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  con- 
tralto- Mr.  Edward  Barrow,  tenor,  and 
an  orchestra.  There  was  a much  inter- 
ested audience  of  good  size.  The  works 
performed  were  Gustave  Cliarpentier,s 
“The  Poet’s  Life”  (first  time  in  Amer- 
ica) and  Claude  Debussy’s  “Blessed 
Damozel"  (first  time  in  Boston  with  or- 
chestra). 

The  work  is  more  than  the  perform- 
ance, and  in  this  instance  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  discuss  the  character 
of  these  compositions  by  members  of 
the  ultra-modern  French  school  than 
to  inquire  minutely  into  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them;  but  the  brave  and  honest 
attempt  to  introduce  these  works  to  us 
should  not  be  ignored.  ' 

Debussy's  "Blessed  Damozel  «;-3 
,sung  in"  English;  Charpentier  ssym- 
Dhonv-tirama  was  sung  in  French.  A 
Translation  into  English  of  Charpentier  s 
text  riv  Mr.  Reginald  C.  Robbins  was 
printed  in  the  programme  book  together 
with  the  original  verses.  The  exoeipts 
from  Rossetti’s  familiar  poem  were  aiso 
printed.  It  would  have  been  better  ^ 
the  French  version  of  The  Biessca 
Damozel.”  made  by  Gabriel  Sarrazin. 
(had  been  sung  by  the  soloists  and 
('chorus;  and  for  this  reason  Me  bc- 
l lleve  firmly  in  singing  songs  bj  trench 
( or  German  or  Russian  composers  i.i 
English  when  there  is  any  translation 
that  preserves  the  general  meaning  anil 
i the  rhvtlim  of  the  original  poem.  But 
1 Sarrazin’s  version  is  a translation  from 
the  English,  and  his  metre  is  not  that 
of  Rossetti.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
sing  the  music  of  Debussy  to  Rossetti  s 
words  were  they  substituted.  A te- 
arrangement  of  the  original  \erses  made 
bv  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  was  used— and 
with  what  result?  Both  Rossetti  and 
Debussy  suffered.  Charming  rh>*.hmic 
effects  by  the  latter  were  often,  marred 
Ol*’ wholly  destroyed.  Exquisite  rnythmic 
contracts  between  voices  and  orchestra 
disappeared  or  seemed  clumsy. 

Debussy’s  lyric  poem— for  so  he  en- 
titles the  little  cantata— is  of  such  deli- 
cate texture  that  the  performance 
should  be  one  of  finest  proportions.  Last 
! night  the  due  proportion  between  chorus 
land  orchestra  was  not  obserted.  the 
former  was  numerically  much  too 
strong.  The  cantata  is  one  for  a chorus 
of  a few  picked  voices,  and  for  an  or- 
chestra that  has  tehearsed  as  cart-full,' 
as  for  a Symphony  concert.  The  music 
is  extremely  difficult  by  reason  of  its 
unusual  harmonic  thought,  evasive 
tonalities  and  vocal  intervals.  The  per- 
formance ol  the  chorus  was  excellent 
in  itself;  the  intonation,  the  attack,  the 
dvnrmic  expression  were  surprisingly 
good  even  for  the  Cecilia;  but  the  most 
important  quality  of  the  ideal  perform- 
ance was  lacking,  namely,  atmospnore, 
the  atmosphere  that  is  a blend  of  faint, 
remembered  sensuousness  and  present 
mvsticism;  the  atmosphere  of  soinetnii  ^ 
r.  ’mote  and  strange  and  wonderful.  The 
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He  revels  in  life  by  day  and  night. 

Debus-'  would  fain  escape  from  it. 

Charpentier  loves  the  sights  of  thel 
street,  the  din  of  the  dance  hail;  he 
finds  his  art  in  the  pen  life  of  t lit- man 
in  the  blouse,  the  poet  of  Bohemia,  the 
reckless  baggage  of  the  public  dance. 
Debussv  dreams  of  vague. -pale  figures 
wrapped  in  mist,  wandering  in  un- 
known woods,  weeping  by  fountains, 
they  know  not  why,  they  know  not 
whence  they  came;  or  as  in  a mystical 
vision  he  hears  the  tears  ol'  the  Dam- 
ozcl  mourn  in.--  in  Paradise  her  lover  on 
(]!.•  . trtli.  Charpentier’s  music  is  full 
of  blool  and  animation,  and  the  joy  of 
life  with  its  exultant  coarseness;  yet 
lie.  too.  ’.eels  t lie  beauty  of  "the  huge 
and  thoughtful  night.”  Debussy  shapes 
1 i music  for  his  dream-people,  music 
tied  might  be  played  by  instruments 
unknown  to  any  earthly  orchestra,  har- 
monies  that  are  of  another  planet, 
melodic  expressions  that  never  had 
passed  mortal  lips  until  lie  noted  them. 

And  each  is  in  ills  own  way  a poet. 
The  mansion  of  Art  has  many  chambers, 
and  the  goddess  smiles  and  welcomes 
all  that  have  found  out  beauty  and  re- 
vealed it  in  any  form  to  a material 
world. 
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GUIDES  TO  CONFIDENCE.  ll 

Chicago  business  men,  “representing  || 
the  biggest  houses  in  trade,”  listefied  I 
open-mouthed  to  Prof.  Roger,  who  ! 
taugUt  them  how  to  distinguish  at  once 
between  men  of  credit  and  the  insecure  | 
and  unsafe.  The  professor  is  not  tp  be  | 
deceived.  He  reads  character  as  quick-  1 
lv  as  oue  glances  over  headlines.  Tie 
is  unerring  in  his  judgments.  But,  "tike 
the  astrologers  and  all  fortune  tellers 
and  human  sign  posts  pointing  toward 
•wealth,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
tire from  business. 

According  to  the  learned  professor,  a 
man  who  keeps  his  fists  closed  while 
talking  is  a natural  born  liar.  “There 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Don  t 
give  him  credit.”  A stingy  man  in 
shaking  hands  will  never  press  his 
thumb  on  the  exterior  part  of  a hand. 

A forceful,  energetic  man,  a doer,  never 
shakes  hands  in  a listless  manner. 

“Any  person,  male  or  female,  who  rolls 
the  eyes  while  talking  lies  for  effect. 

They  are  carried  away  by  false  pride.” 

And'  who  is  to  be  trusted  with  a loan  J®! 
even  though  you  do  not  know  him? 

“The  man  who  looks  you  in  the  eye, 
talks  in  moderate  tone  and  modest 


manner,  who  shakes  hands  vigorously,! 
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who  is  neither  nervous  nor  aggressiv 
can  be  trusted.”  Thus  the  professor  to 
the  simple  business  men  of  Chicago. 

But  if  while  talking  you  watch -a 
man’s  hands  to  see  whether  he  keeps 
them  closed,  you  do  not  look  him  in  the 
eye  and  he  has  a right,  therefore,  to 
suspect  you  to  be  a shifty  Dick.  TV  hat 
nonsense  has  been  talked  for  years 
about  this  honesty  of  a steady  glare! 
The  most  impudent  liars  we  have 
known  could  stare  a bronze  statue  out 
of  countenance.  No  truly  sensitive 
person  likes  to  stare  or  to  be  stared  at. 
The  stiugy  man  whi  never  presses  his 
thumb  on.  the  exterior  of  your  hand 
should  also  have  small  ears  and  thin 
lips.  Docs  any  orie  really  wish  a man  s 
thumb  to  indent  his  hand?  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  agree  with  Prof.  Roger  ip 
one  thing:  “A  doer  never  shakes  hands 
in  a listless ‘manner.’’  The  bunco 
steercr  of  high  or  low  degree  shake* 
hands  with  his  victim  most  cordially 
he  greets  him  like  a long-lost  brother 
Nervous  persons  are  often  misunder- 
stood in  consequence  of  their  hand 
shaking,  and  there  are  men  of  all  sort; 
and  conditions  who  are  to  be  avoidec 
in  salutation.  There  is  the  athlete  re 
joicing  in  his  strength,  whose  hand  >fj  » 
like  a vise;  the  coy  person  who  is  euf 
feting  apparently  from  a whitlow;  th< 
one  whose  hand  suggests  seaweed 
jelly-fish,  and  all  things  moist  and  un 
pleasant;  there  is  the  man  that  mis 
takes  vour  arm  for  a pump-handle 
worst  of  all  is  he  that  holds  your  ham 
and  milks  it  on  a street  corner,  occa 
sionally  turning  his  gaze  away,  fron 
you  to  see  if  the  passers-by  are  notic 
ing  his  intimacy.  More  titan  once  ii 
late  years  have  deep  thinkers  in  scare 
of  copy  advocated  the  abolishment  o 
handshaking,  but  no  worthy  substitut 
•has  been  suggested.  Snuff  boxes  ar 
no  longer  courteously  offered  in  th) 
country.  There  might  be  a return  t 

the  pulling  of  the  ear.  familiar  in  Eltzt 

bethan  days;  it  will  be  remembere 
that  when  Napoleon  was  in  speciall 
good  humor  he  pulled  the  ears  < 
women  and  men.  Biting  the  ear  c 
another  leads  to  a duel  and  spilling  < 
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mn«  us.  No  prudent  person  would 

ve  the  old  practice  of  kissing  re- 
ved  in  this  bneillic  age.  An  eminent 
vision  professor  inveighs  against  the 
bit  of  imprinting  a kiss  on  a 
man’s  hand.  He  puts  a hypothetical 
3 tragic  case:  Mr.  A has  tho  In- 
enzn.  Invited  to  dine  at  B's  house 
kisses  on  arrival  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
The  other  male  guests  go  through 
same  ceremony,  “and  one  by  one 
•y  receive  from  Mrs.  B’s  hand  the 
cilli  deposited  by  Mr.  A,  and  trans- 
t them  to  the  hands  of  other 
men.”  If  a woman  at  table  touches 
• napkin  with  the  back  of  her  hand, 
.ter  the  bacilli  find  tbeir  way  to  her 
mth.”  After  dinner  the  children  are 
>ught  in:  they,  too,  kiss  the  women’s 
ads,  and  thus  an  epidemic  of  influ- 
:a  is  propagated.”  If  Mr.  A has  tu- 
uclosis,  thentheguests  of  Mrs.  B run 
risk  of  catching  consumption.  And 
warning  is  sounded  in  Paris,  where 
ry  gallant  person  on  meeting  a 
man  even  for  the  first  time  was 
Imerly  expected  to  kiss  her  lips! 
^iat  a coward  a Frenchman  would 
not  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Jolin- 
especially  if  Mr.  Johnson  were  at 
time  in  abstract  and  sociological 
ught ! 

AI{  OLD  SUBJECT. 

t wasi  only  the  -other  day  that  The 
raid  discussed  Mr.  George  Bernard 
iw’s  opinions  concerning  education, 
now  this  many-sided  man  has  been 
^oursing  about  women’s  dress.  His 
dress  was  for  some  years  strictly 
the  nature  known  as  sanitary.-  He 
•e  the  medicated  flannels  of  Ger- 

Kiy ; he  eschewed  boiled  shirts ; con- 
tional  evening  dress  was  to  him  an 
mination,  although  his  duties  as 
fcic  or  dramatic  critic — for  he  was 
i in  turn — took  him  constantly  to 
mblages  of  the  swallow-tailed.  Then 
(married  a woman  of  wealth,  and  it 
isaid  that  he  has  been  persuaded  to 
form  in  a degree  to  the  usages  of 
iety,  however  absurd  they  may  be  to 
philosophic  mind.  Probably  uneasy 
t his  apostac.v,  be  wreaks  his  ven- 
ince  on  the  female  sex  at  large. 

Jr.  Shaw  is  bitter  against  heavy 
t and  corset,  but  be  admits  that  if 
former  be  worn  at  all  it  must  hang 
m the  latter.  “A  human  figure  with 
curtain  hung  round  it  from  the 
ulders  to  the  ankles  looks  like  a 
;[ly-made  postal  pillar.  You  must 
e either  legs  or  a waist  if  you  are 
be  bearable  to  the  naked  eye.”  But 
smoked  glasses  or  blue  spectacles 
tjad  matters?  He  compares  a woman’s 
ss  with  skirt  and  corset  to  a Jack- 
^i-Green  ; there  is  a woman  in  it  but 
cannot  be  seen.  Still  more  ab- 
rrent  to  him  is  a short  skirt ; thus  a 
let  girl’s  costume  makes  her  look  like 
ostrich. , ‘‘Rosalind  in  her  tunic  and 
’Jester’s  belt  is  charming,  but  an  opera 
ijiffe  girl  in  tights  and  a corset  is  de- 
table. Nor  does  he  approve  the 
tional  dress" ; the  bicycle  costume 
ijrn  in  France  does  not  please  him.  A 
rfolk  jacket  and  tightly-fitting  kniek- 
tockers  would  be  becoming  to  most 
vpien. 

Y woman,  considering  the  sad  case  of 
■.  Shaw,  suggests  that  the  Greek 
■ss,  “the  most  beautiful  ever  worn,” 
uld  probably  gratify  his  aesthetic 
te.  but  after  all  it  is  hardly  the  cos- 
ne  for  the  street  on  a rainy  day.  She 
:n  makes  the  statement  that  the  mon- 
ous  eighteenth  century  dress,  with 
white  hair,  the  compression  of  the 
jer  part  of  the  figure,  the  preposter- 
c s hoops  and  high-heeled  shoes,  was  in 
Ghion  for  nearly  a century,  “and  there 
iver  was  a more  becoming  dress.” 
l om  which  she  argues  that  the  artl- 
tial  is  becoming  to  women.  But  women 
( 10  work  for  a living  in  London  are 
t allowed  this  privilege.  Not  long  ago 
> read  a list  of  things  to  be  avoided  by 
siness  women : picture  hat,  paste 
ckles,  waved  or  frizzed  hair  with 
' ws  of  ribbon  and  tortoise-shell  combs 
id  pins,  powder,  a low-necked  bodice, 
arls,  wisps  of  tulle,  a lace  collar, 
arabout  stole  or  boa,  tight  waist, 
ncy  gilt  belt,  big  baggy  sleeves, 
ngling  bracelets,  long  skirts,  lace  pet- 
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a.  disdainful  expression.  But  what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  an  employer  if  a sten- 
ographer wishes  to  wear  a lace  petti- 
'fcdato  Shatri1  jewelry  is,  indeed,  not  to 
be  endured  any  more  than  a knock- 
down perfume,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
included  in  the  list.  As  for  a disdainful 
expression — it  may  be  natural:  it  may 
not  necessarily  express  the  feeling  of  a 
girl  toward  her  employer.  Should  a 
naturally  comely  woman  deliberately 
make  herself  a fright  the  moment  she 
seeks  to  earn  her  living  among  men? 
How  long  would  such  a one  keep  her 
position,  even  if  she  should  secure  one 
on  a dark  day?  Let  there  be  no  enforced 
distinction  of  dress  between  woman  of 
business  and  woman  of  leisure.  Neither 
one  of  any  taste  will  wear  that  which 
is  incongruous ; each  one  will  be  appro- 
priately simple  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands ; and  each  one  will  snap  fingers 
or  look  disdainfully  at  sumptuary  laws 
when  there  is  a man  to  see  her. 

Woman’s  dress  of  any  period  pleased 
the  men  of  .that  period,  otherwise  the 
women  would  not  have  worn  it.  The 
men  of  Cos  no  doubt  delighted  in  the 
transparent  costume  of  silk  worn  by 
their  women.  It  was  not  a whit  more 
immodest  than  the  fashions  of  the  first 
empire,  or  the  immediately  preceding 
years  when  Mme.  Recamier  appeared 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  London,  with 
her  "muslin  robe  dinging  to  her  body 
like  the  folds  of  drapery  on  a Statue. 
It  was  said  of  Miss  Patterson  of 
Baltimore  on  her  wedding  day  that 
all  her  clothes  might  have  been  put 
in  a pocket,  and  beneath  her  fine 
muslin  dress  she  wore  only  a single ' 
garment.  “Chemise  dresses”  were  worn 
in  staid  New  England  households.  A 
“sheath”  slip  was  the  only  thing  be- 
tween an  outer  cobweb  and  the  skin. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  were  equally 
pleased  in  their  day  and  generation  by 
the  sight  of  women  fortressed  by  for- 
bidding garments;  when  the  very  shape 
kept  the  wooer  necessarily  at  an  ab- 
surdly respectful  distance.  Men  have 
stormed  against  the  costumes  of  women 
in  all  ■ ages,  and  women  have  smiled, 
worn  what  pleased  their  fancy  and 
made  the  objectors  forget  their  noble 
rage. 

“CATCH  AND  WASH.” 

A little  town  in  Germany  for  a time 
excited  the  wonder  of  ornithologists. 
On  a bitiug  flay,  when  snow  and  wind 
were  gleeful  in  their  spite  against  hu- 
man beings,  the  village  was  suddenly 
warmed  and  cheered  by  the  apparition 
of  birds  of  gorgeous  coloring,  of  plu- 
mage that  brought  to  mind  the  tropics, 
with  sultry  heat  and  lush,  strange  vege- 
tation. The  birds  themselves  were  of 
familiar  shape.  Examined  closely,  they 
were  not  unlike  sparrows,  robius, 
crows,  dressed  as  for  some  masquerade, 
in  garments  of  green  and  blue  and 
sapphire,  dazzling  gold  and  scarlet  and 
crimson.  Were  the  birds  new  to  'he 
region?  Had  they  tired  of  the  tropics? 
Were  they  restless,  eager  to  travel  aud 
to  see  new  sights? 

The  birds  said  nothing:  they  saug 
not  information,  nor  did  they  croak  it. 
Salt  could  not  reach  their  tails.  The 
wise  men  of  the  village  wrote  to  nat- 
uralists, university  men,  all  deep  think- 
ers. In  turn,  there  were  pilgrimages 
to  Schwytz.  The  birds  were  inspected 
at  long  range  by  their  fellow-visitors. 

It  was  forbidden  to  shoot,  lest  the  plu- 
mage might  be  spoiled.  Traps  were 
useless.  It  was  at  last  resolved  to  in- 
vite a celebrated  bird  catcher,  as  the 
burghers  of  Hamelu  once  on  a time 
listened  to  the  proposals  of  a singula) 
piper.  In  the  mean  time  essays  liner-; 
been  written:  theories  of  stern  logical 
conclusion  had  been  based  on  indis- 
putable premises.  There  was  the  be- 
lief that  Darwin's  book  was  in  need  of 
immediate  revision.  But  before  the 
arrival  of  the  bird  catcher,  tho  presi- 
dent of  the  Ornithological  Society  re- 
ceived a note  couched  in  this  concise 
language:  "Catch  and  wash.”  A sec- 
ond letter  explained  the  mystery.  A * 
chemist. in  the  vicinity  wished  to  adver- 
tise certain  dyes.  As  the  weather  was 
intensely  cold,  the  birds  were  hungry 


and  tame.  He  caught  some  of  them 
and  dyed  their  feathers.  Fed  and  col- 
ored. probably  proud  of  their  gaudy 
raiment,  they  enjoyed  the  Amazement 
they  provoked. 

This  story  is  of  varied  application. 
Visitors  of  strange  plumage  come  to 
American  cities  and  attract  attention. 
Unlike  (he  birds,  they  are  not  silent:  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  garrulous;  they 
chatter  in  print  and  in  private.  They 
sing,  they  play  on  instruments,  they 
write  plays  or  novels,  they  are  students 
of  economics,  sociology  and  this  or  that 
branch  of  science,  they  are  reformers 
of  evils,  or  they  introduce  some  new 
religion.  No  one  thinks  of  questioning 
their  authority,  origin,  sincerity.  There 
is  immediate  wonder  at  the  plumage. 
The  platitude  is  as  an  oracle  from  Del- 
phi; the  impertinence  is  as  a shrewd 
and  helpful  observation.  Like  unto  the 
people  of  remote  lands,  we  welcome 
visitors  as  celestial  messengers  or  as 
the  gods  themselves.  Yet  these  creat- 
ures of  glittering  plumage  are  the  old, 
familiar  birds.  They  hop  about  in  par- 
lor, lecture  room,  newspaper  office,  in 
search  of  crumbs.  Sometimes  they 
peck  viciously  at  hands  that  feed  them. 
Would  it  not  be  a good  idea  to  catch 
one  of  these  birds,  now  and  then,  to 
wash  him  thoroughly?  There  are  vis- 
itors whose  plumage  will  wash,  and 
they  surely  would  not  care  to 
with  birds  of  doubtful  feathers. 
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IN  DIALECT. 

The  last  volume  of  the  great  English 
Dialect  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr. 
Joseph  AA7  right,  has  been  published; 
that  is,  the  last  part  of  the  dictionary 
proper,  for  the  Dialect  Grammar  that 
is  a part  of  this  work  will  be  issued 
in  the  fall. 

There  is  no  more  entertaining  read- 
ing for  a dry  or  wet  day.  Open  this 
last  thick  volume  at  random.  “Up  to 
Tommy”— that  is,  “satisfactory,  up  to 
the  mark.”  But  why  "Tommy”?  Now, 
Tommy  in  dialect  means  a simpleton, 
an  uneasy  conscience,  a loaf  of  bread, 
bread  and  cheese,  the  last  of  a batch 
of  coarse  girdle  cakes  made  for  farm 
laborers,  a small  wrench  used  by  en- 
gineers, a small  spade  for  excavating 
the  narrow  bottoms  of  underdrains,  a 
double-breasted  plough,  and  Tommy 
appears  in  many  combinations,  ns  a 
Tommy-hammer,  “a  fool,”  Tommy  j 
thistle,  “the  third  finger.”  There  is  no  1 
explanation  of  “up  to  Tommy,”  who 
is  possibly  “little  AATlIie,”  frequently 
referred  to  in  this  country:  “It's  up  to 
little  AA’ill.v,”  “Little  AA’illy  said  nay, 
nay,”  in  which  the  speaker  is  himself 
the  little  Willy,  but  not  the  same  as 
“Willy  on  the  beach,”  "AATiliy  with  the 
blue  sash.”  Ah,  the  English  language! 
“It  is  the  speech  of  the  proud  and 
melancholy  races  and  of  all  who  aspire. 

* * * It  is  the  medium  that  shall  well- 
nigh  express  the  inexpressible.” 

Turn  to  the  last  word  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  dictionary  and  you  will  find 
“zwodder,”  a drowsy,  stupid  state  of 
body  or  mind.  A beautiful  word!  Does 
it  come  from  the  Dutch  “swadderen,” 
to  be  weary  with  driuking? 

Let  us  turn  over  the  pages.  "Too- 
too”  is  supposed  to  be  a superlative  of 
the  affected  aesthete,  pure  parlor 
slang;  but  it  was  used  by  l’orkshire 
clowns  a century  or  two  ago.  “Tory” 
has  long  been  used  as  a term  of  con- 
tempt or  endearment,  according  to  the 
politics  of  the  speaker;  thus  a child 
may  be  a “vile  little  tory”  when  it  is 
naughty.  “Tossicated”  is  a pleasing 
form  of  intoxicated.  “Towel”  is  a term 
of  reproach  for  an  ugly  or  dirty  per- 
son. The  counties  have  long  known 
“(Tamper, ” but  not  “tramp.”  AA'Iiy 
should  a round  apple  pie  with  quinces 
in  it  be  called  a “trotter-pie”?  AA’as  it 
originally  "totter-pie,”  one  high  raised? 
“Trundle-bed”  and  “trash”  are  dis- 
cussed, but  not  the  words  compounded; 
yet  in  New  England  how  often  is  a 
disagreeable  or  worthless  person  char- 
acterized as  "trundle-bed  trash.”  A 
threat  to  give  oue  a good  basting  is 
thus  expressed:  “I’ll  tan  thee  to  the 

truth  of  music” — a baffling  sentence  for 
a foreigner  to  translate.  “Unbe- 
knownst” is  in  general  aud  universal 
use.  There  are  counties  in  which  a 
man  described  as  •underground”  is  not 


at  rest?  but;  alive,  and  of  a dumpy 
lire,  and  In  Yorkshire  a child  is  soi 
fimes  called  an  “understrapper”  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  an  adult.  "It’s  U.  I*, 
spells  goslings  with  him”  is  a singular 

phrase.  A “vamp”  was  originally  a ! 
short  stocking:  “to  vamp”  was  to  knit 
new  feet  to  stockings,  but  now  it  is  j 
used  more  commonly  in  the  meaning  I 
“to  accompany  a singer  by  ear,  to  im- 
provise on  a musical  instrument” — 
"AA’anted,  a piano  player— one  who  can  ] 
vamp  well.”  Was  a mother's  pet  ever  j 
called  in  New  England  "it’s  mother's  | 
J victuals"?  Our  walnut-picker  is  in  i 
some  English  counties  a “walnut-  I 
brusher.”  “ Wapper-'eyed,”  a man  with 
restless  eyes,  or  goggle-eyes,  or  one 
bleareyed,  is  not  the  same  as  one  gim-  i 
J let  eyed,  in  spite  of  Dr.  AVright  and 
his  merry  men.  AA'alt  AA’hitman's  term  ! 
[“yawp”  would  be  easily  understood  in  j 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  England,  though  j 
“yap"  is  the  more  common  spelling. 

Hero  is  a political  note:  “Blue  is  the  j 
Conservative  color  in  East  Yorkshire,', 
so  that  to  say  'He's  as  blue  as  a whet- - 
sloue'  menus  lie  is  a Conservative.”  In 
the  north,  when  a man  in  company 
tells  the  greatest  lie,  he  is  rewarded 
with  a whetstone,  hence  the  phrase, 
“lying  for  the  whetstone.”  At  a po- 
litical meeting  some  years  ago  in  Buf- 
falo. an  earnest  partisan  was  so  moved 
by  the  eloquence  of  a statesman  in  the 
making  that  he  howled  from  a stage 
box:  “Hot  stuff!  AA'ow!”  “Wow”  is 
a long  established  exclamation,  "fre- 
quently of  admiration  or  pleasure,”  in 
northern  English  counties.  “AA’rongous” 
for  wrongful  is  a delightful  form,  and 
“yelly-hooing”  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  obsolete:  neither  should 

“.roller”  disappear.  “They  came  yol- 
lering  down  the  street.”  But  lantern- 
jawed,  thin-jawed,  is  not  in  America 
the  accepted  definition  of  “wapper- 
jawed.” 

Each  section  of  this  dictionary  is 
n mine  of  curious  folk-lore.  Has  any 
farmer  in  New  England  ever  seen  a 
fnmli?  It  is  a small  quadruped  that 
in  summer  mornings  issues  from  its 
lurking  place  and  smears  a kind  of 
glutinous  matter  on  (he  grass,  and  if 
a horse  eats  this  grass  he  will  die.  The 
famli  has  a big  head,  disproportionate 
to  its  body;  it  is  of  a brownish  color, 
and  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  a mole. 

-//W*  y,  /fa  r' 

FANTASTIC  EPICURES. 

A surprising  person,  one  Capt.  A'etrio,  ! 
is  going  from  city  to  city  of  England 
and  Scotland.  He  calls  himself  the 
“poison-proof  man,”  and  he  swallows  j 
in  the  sight  of  the  public  lethal  doses  j 
of  strychnine,  phosphorus,  paris  green, 
blue  indigo,  verdigris,  without  even 
gasping  or  winking  his  eyes.  At  times 
he  varies  his  diet  by  eating  glass  and 
flower  pots,  but  this  is  not  so  wonder- 
fuli  for  we  have  all  seen  sueh  persons 
of  generous  diet  who  recall  Bret 
Harte's  emu: 

“Old  saws  aud  (pallets 

IMs  appetite  whets. 

I.lke  the  world- famous  bark  o t Peru  ” 


Capt.  A etrio  was  in  Glasgow  recent- 
ly, and  there  he  invited  medical  men  , 
to  bring  their  own  poison.  “You  see, 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  deception.”  But 
they  take  things  seriously  in  Glasgow. 

A letter  was  published  in  the  Herald 
of  that  city  pointing  out  the  respon- 
sibility resting  with  any  physician 
“from  a medico-legal  standpoint,  who 
should,  in  the  event  of  this  man’s 
death,  have  supplied  him  with  the  poi- 
son.” Glasgow  is  the  city  in  which 
there  is  an  attempt  to  abolish  bar- 
maids. An  undesirable  town  to  lire  in; 
one  without  true  home  life! 

Of  course,  stories  about  our  old 
friend,  Mitiiridates.  and  whole  races  of 
arsenic  eaters  will  rush  into  the  mind  i 
of  the  reader,  and  not  long  ago  The  ■ 
Herald  revived  the  memory  of  Alac-a-  1 
mut,  Sultan  of  Cambaya,  who  ate 
poison  from  bis  cradle,  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  flies,  courtiers  aud  his 
daily  wife.  Then  there  is  the  story 
told  by  Purehas  of  the  maiden  nour- 
ished with  poisons,  whom  Hawthorne  1 
perhaps  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  fantastical  tale.  But  let  us  con-  j 
sider  more  remote  instances.  There 
was  Thorasyas,  who  would  often  eat  V j 
whole  handfuls  of  the-  roots  of  lielle^ 
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bore  without  'ha rm,  aud  there  tvas 

Eudemus  of  Chios,  who  would  take 
twenty-two  potions  of  hellebore  a day 
without  suffering  any  ineonveuienee. 
Sehenkius  tells  of  a woman  who  could 
swallow  down  a half-pound  weight  of 
quicksilver  in  substance,  nlso  of  a man 
who  enjoyed  the  weight  of  thirty  grains 
of  antimonial  grass  prepared.  The  girl 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  well  fed  and 
nourished  by  poisons  had  little  heat  iu 
her  heart  aud  a strong  digestive 
faculty.  The  archdeacon  . to  Bishop 
Sabinus  envied  him  his  bishopric  aud 
put  poison  in  the  bishop's  cup.  The 
latter,  knowing  by  some  means  the 
treachery,  drank  and  felt  no  harm,  but 
the  archdeacon  died  that  same  hour. 
Avicenna  knew  a man  from  whom  all 
poisonous  things  would  fly.  If  any  of 
them  had  accidentally  bitten  him.  they 
all  died  forthwith,  whilst  he  himself 
received  no  hurt  by  them.  At  last 
there  set  upon  him  a larger  sort  ot  ser- 
pent. which,  having  bitten  him.  the  man 
was  cast  into  a fever  for  two  days,  but 
the  serpent  died  presently. 

There  are  some  who  live  and  prosper 
on  the  food  of  venomous,  leaping,  crawl- 
ing 0r  flying  things.  The  Herald  men- 
tioned some  time  ago  the  curious  case 
of  one  Filz,  a celebrated  violoncellist. 

; who  died  from  immoderate  indulgence 
! in  spiders,  which  tasted  to  him  like 
j strawberries.  Albertua  Magnus  knew 
personally  a girl  who  at  the  age  of 
I 3 would  search  about  the  walls  of  the 
house  hunting  for  spiders,  which  she 
would  eat:  and  she  delighted  in  such 
feeding  and  grew  up  in  good  habit  of 
body.  Dr.  Thomas  Mouffet  wrote  in 
1658  of  “a  great  lady  yet  living  who 
will  not  leave  off  eating  of  them."  He 
also  mentioned  the  physician  Phaerus, 
who  often  ate  thim  without  hurt:  "for 
the  truth  is,  spiders  are  free  from  poi- 
son and  are  very  good  for  one’s  health." 
This  latter  statement  has  been  dis- 
| puted.  Dalande,  the  distinguished  as- 
tronomer, was  passionately  addicted  to 
this  diet.  He  contracted  the  habit  from 
one  of  his  pupils,  lime,  le  Paute,  whom 
he  cured  of  her  fear  of  them.  He  would 
pursue  a spider,  crack  it,  and  swallow 
it  with  voluptuous  enjoyment.  He  al- 
ways carried  a pretty  bonbonniere  full 
of  these  insects,  and  it  was  his  great- 
est pleasure  in  the  presence  of  noble 
dames  to  take  one  delicately  to  his 
mouth  and  crush  it  there  with  rolling 
of  the  eyes  and  other  marks  of  ecstasy. 
Mine.  Ue  Condorcet  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  Taste.  He  answered  that 
he  found  in  the  spider  the  flavor  of  a 
I hazel  nut.  "Yes,'’  she  replied,  “as  one 
finds  iu  atheism  the  odor  of  philos- 
' ophy,”  a repartee  which,  admired  at 
the  time,  nevertheless  leaves  ti6  indif- 
ferent. When  Lalande  was  out  of 
spiders  he  put  up  with  caterpillars. 

But  can  Capt.  Vetrio  swallow  pow- 
dered diamond  and  live?  This  poison 
is  supposed  by  Mahometans  in  the 
south  of  India  to  be  the  least  painful, 
the  most  active  and  infallible  of  all 
poisons,  and  they  look  on  it  as  a last 
resource,  as  the  Homan  looked  on  Ills 
sword.  Cellini's  autobiography  tells  us 
that  there  was  a like  helief  in  Italy: 
and  in  Elizabethan  days  it  was  said 
that  the  powder  of  the  diamond  taken 
internally  is  almost  mortal  poison.  If 
the  gallant  captain  should  survive  this 
trial,  there  is  the  horrid,  indescribable 
draught  prepared  by  malignant  Egyp- 
tian women— and  women  have  in  all 
ages  been  the  great  poisoners.  Sounini 
names  the  dire  results:  “The  gums 

decay,  the  teeth,  beard  and  hair  fall 
off.  the  body  dries,  the  limbs  lose 
strength,  and  death  follows  nitliiu  a 
rear."  Or  the  captain  might  be  per- 
suaded to  swallow  the  "Ta'am"  of 
Morocco,  a mixture  of  dead  men's 
bones,  hair  aud  like  ingredients,  which 
causes  a wasting  disease  for  which 
there  is  no  cure,  not  even  in  melodrama. 
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side  with  either J in  judgment;  the  ept 
gram  may  serve  as  a text. 

lie  whose  name  hits  the  sky  in  the 
city  of  adoption  is  too  often  a poor 
thing  in  his  native  village.  Whether 
his  greatness  was  consequent  on  early 
removal  is  a subject  for  discussion;  but 
let  us  accept  the  fact.  Kant  was 
never  15  miles  away  from  Kocnigsberg. 
yet  he  shook  the  world. 

After  removal  the  genuineness  of  the 
success  is  often  doubted  by  those  left 
behind.  Some  of  the  village  sceptics 
attribute  it  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
man's  new  associates.  The  orator  of 
the  city  is  in  the  village  only  "the  fel- 
ler that  always  had  the  gift  of  gab  ; 
the  leading  merchant  is  the  son  of  the 
villager  that  was  “mighty  near”;  the 
preacher  of  powerful  influence  “must 
have  changed  since  we  knew  him,”  and 
there  is  ominous  shaking  of  the  head. 

The  successful  man  visits  the  scenes 
of  his  youth.  His  return  is  a test,  uot 
a triumph.  He  is  viewed  narrowly  to 
j see  if  his  appearance  is  any  justifica- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  appreciation 
j of  city  folk,  just  ns  the  behemoth  of 
Holy  Writ  is  examined  when  he  eomes 
and  is  compared  with  his  effigy  on  the 
'flaming  poster.  As  a rule  the  behe- 
moth is  luckier  than  the  man.  If  the 
man  returns  for  a rest,  if  he  keeps  to 
j himself,  the  cry  is  raised  at  the  store: 

! “He  always  was  stuck  up."  If  he  is 
glad  to  see  the  face  of  an  early  com- 
panion the  cordiality  is  considered  sus- 
picious. Does  he  give  money  for  a 
drinking  fountain,  a memorial  window 
in  the  meeting-house,  a public  library 
building,  the  remark  is  made  that  he 
owed  it  to  the  town;  or  “he  might  have 
given  more”  is  the  expression  of  grat- 
itude. There  are  exceptions;  there  arc 
villages  that  are  proud  of  their  ab- 
sent sons  and  cherish  their  memory : 
but  churlish,  sullen  acquiescence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  city,  or  absolute  denial 
of  the  validity  of  the  judgment  is  found 
in  the  village  life  of  any  country. 

If  Burton  and  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
had  both  lived  in  England,  Burton,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  proposition,  could 
not  have  been  blinded  by  a fictitious 
foreign  glory.  and  t1le  diplomat  would 
have  cut  a sorry  figure. 

Yet  the  idol  of  Kinglake  might  then 
have  been  as  worthy  of  worship.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  prophet.  In  this  in- 
stance any  sympathy  between  the  diplo- 
mat of  “exaggerated  respectability"  and 
the  adventurer  with  the  gypsy's  filmy 
eye  and  cast-iron  prejudices  was  impos- 
sible. Two  men  of  unusual  force. would 
not  have  been  able  to  understand  each 
other.  


about  cooking  have  been  written  by 
men.  There  are  thousands  of  bachelors 
who  know  how  to  handle  a broom  and 
make  a bed.  There  are  college  stu- 
dents who  study  sociology  as  waiters 
at  summer  hotels.  Did  not  5 erlaine, 
the  poet,  regret  bitterly  that  Ue  had  not 
made  a restaurant  waiter  out  of  his 
son  that  the  lad  might  thus  have  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world ! 
The  male  dressmaker  sets  the  fashions; 
why  should  not  mnu  show  a like  su- 
periority in  caring  for  the  costumes  of 
a woman,  recommending  to  her  the  ap- 
propriate gown  in  her  wardrobe  for  the 
occasion,  the  weather,  the  state  of 
her  complexion?  The  great  coiffeurs 
of  royal  beauties  have  been  men.  Some 
have  written  their  memoirs.  Did  not 
Aubrey  Beardsley  sing  the  deplorable 
ending  of  Carrousel,  the  barber  of 
Meridian  street : 

“Such  was  Ms  art  be  could  with  eaB« 

Curl  wit  into  the  dullest  face: 

Or  to  a goddess  of  old  Greece 


Add  a new  wonder  and  a grace. 


•'All  powders,  points  and  subtle  dyes. 
And  costliest  scents  that  men  distil. 
And  rare  pomades,  forgot  their  price 
And  marvelled  at  his  splendid  skill. 


MAI/E  DOMESTICS. 


HOUSEWORK— By  a young  man.  German,  to 
do  general  housework  in  a first -Mass  private 
family;  best  references.  Call  or  addiess  , 
No.  — - — st. 


Many  fathers  have  shown  the  ease 
with  which  man,  made  a little  lower 
than  the  angels,  takes  the  place  of 
nursery  maid  in  an  emergency. 

It  would  be  logical  and  just  if  the 
answer  to  the  vexed  domestic  problem, 
should  turn  out  to  be  "Man.  'Woman 
cannot  complain  that  her  peculiar  terri- 
tory is  invaded,  for  she  has  forsaken 
the  hearth  for  the  clinic,  the  court 
room,  the  pulpit.  She  is  book-keeper, 
confidential  clerk.  Y\  hy  should  a mod- 
est young  man  who  finds  certain  em- 
ployments closed  to  him  on  account  of 
the  energy  displayed  by  the  other  sex 
be  debarred  from  gaining  a living  by 
the  cry  that  he  is  thus  encroaching  on 
forbidden  ground?  Of  course,  he 
should  be  willing  to  obey  rules.  Some 
Ducrezia  Gonzaga  of  this  century 
should  prepare  a manual.  The  male 
cook  should  not  be  allowed  the  use  of 
tobacco  until  the  labors  of  the  day  are 
over,  and  then  he  should  not  smoke  in 
the  kitchen.  The  waiter  that  does  not 
smoke  would  command  the  higher  price, 
and  the  chambennan  should  not  smoke 
unless  his  mistress  invites  him  to  join 
her.  The  housekeeper  should  inquire 
carefully  into  the  character  of  any  ap- 
plicant, and  pretty  “cousins”  who  call 
should  .be  viewed  suspiciously.  It 
would  be  a pity  to  lose  an  obliging  and 
faithful  servant  because  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  marry.  There  should  be  the 
customary  night  off,  so  that  the  men 
might  see  parents,  go  to  the  lodge  t>r 
vote  at  a caucus.  Whether  they  should 
lie  permitted  to  wear  whiskers  is  a de- 
batable question.  A baldheaded  cook 
Is  naturally  to  be  preferred. 
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THE  NATIVE'S  RETURN. 


Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  regarded  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe  ns  a man  who  had 
gained  a prodigious  name  in  Europe 
chiefly  by  living  out  of  it.  Thus  the 
great  wanderer  crossed  swords^  with 
the  historiau,  or  rather  the  eulogist. 
Kinglake.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to 


This  advertisement  in  a New  Y ork 
newspaper  leads  to  deep  meditation. 
The  superficial  may  smile  at  the  will- 
ingness of  any  man  to  do  a woman  s 
work,  to  give  an  imitation  of  Hercules 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Otnphale.  YTet 
centuries  ago  there  were  races  of  war- 
like women  whose  men  were  house- 
hold drudges.  It  Is  not . necessary  to  I 
rummage  in  the  dust-bin  of  Time,  the  I 
value  of  the  Chinaman  as  cook,  chain-  J 
bermaid,  washerwoman,  has  long  been 
appreciated  by  many  housekeepers  on  , 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  here  in  Boston 
there  are  women  who  have  tried  male  ^ 
servants  and  been  delighted  with  their 
intelligence  and  amiability.  The  fas  . 
tidious  and  high-born  beauty  in  Del 
Maupassant’s  talc  confessed  to  her  ^ 
bosom  friend  that  a disguised  convict  | 
had  been  to  her  an  ideal  lady’s  maid, 
and  she  mourned  his  detection  and 
forced  departure. 

Men  in  the  daily  routine  of  conven- 
tionally manly  life  have  shown  a singu- 
lar aptitude  for  cookery.  Y ainer  than 
women,  they  are  never  so  vain  as  when 
they  hover  over  a chafing  dish,  or  pat- 
ronizingly explain  the  composition  and 
preparation  of  some  delicacy  to  the 
hired  Bridget  or  Olga  in  the  kitchen. 
Dumas  the  Elder  was  prouder  of  his 
cookery  than  of  his  novels.  Guilmant, 
the  French  organist,  is  more  gloriously 
original  in  his  salads  than  in  hi*  musi- 
cal compositions.  The  professional 
male  cook  has  long  served  in  tavern, 
restaurant,  palace.  The  famous  books 


BUNDLE-BURDENS. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  newspapers 
if  every  woman  that  can  read  fair  or 
fine  print  is  not  a model  of  deportment. 
In  olden  days  the  woman  of  high  de- 
gree was  trained  by  incidental  chapters, 
as  the  third  book  of  Castiglione's  “Cour- 
tier." in  which  lords  and  noble  dames 
ore  described  as  talking  together  at  the 
court  of  I rhino — thus  Lord  .Tulian  de 
Medicis  remarked:  “Since  1 may  fash- 
ion this  woman  after  tny  mind.  I will 
not  only  have  her  not  to  practise  these 
manly  exercises  (tennis,  feats  of  arms, 
riding,  hunting)  so  sturdy  and  boister- 
ous, but  also  even  those  that  are  meet 
for  a woman,  I will  have  her  to  do 
them  with  heedfuincss  and  with  the 
soft  mildness  that  we  have  said  is 
comely  for  her.  And.  therefore,  in 
dancing  I would  not  see  her  used  to 
swift  and  violent  tricks":  there  its  much 
more  of  such  delectable  matter.  Or 
poems  were  composed  for  her  guidance, 
as  Francesco  da  Barberino's  "Of  the 
Government  and  Conduct  of  Y\  omen.  ’ 
There  are  some  possibly  today  who 
pore  over  books  of  etiquette,  otherwise 
surh  hooks  would  not  be  published;  but 
the  newspaper  is  the  great  teacher  of 
manners. 

And  the  newspapers  go  into  a minute 
investigation  wholly  unknown  to  Cas- 
tiglione  or  da  Barberino.  with  a minute- 
ness known  only  to  such  casuits  ns 
Thomas  Sanchez,  writing  concerning  the 
dutiep  of  religious  confessors  in  their 
association  with  matrons  and  maidens. 


For  example,  we  read  in  n southern 
journnl:  “No  lady  may  carry  home  any 
package  that  has  the  slightest  practical 
suggestion  about,  it.”  She  may  carry 
fiowei*s,  candy,  a bottle  of  scented 
water,  but  nothing  that  reveals  her 
preference,  in  matters  of  housekeeping 
or  intimate  dress. 

Unfortunately,  the  eminent  authority  1 
ignored  the  question  of  the  proper 
loading  of  the  male.  YVe  refer  now  to 
city  men:  the  suburbanite  is  necessarily  |f)p£l 
a beast  of  burden,  either  for  his  own  '*  ' 
advantage  or  for  that  of  his  spouse  and 
young  barbarians  all  at  play  or  in 
school.  Have  we  not  seen  in  early 
spring  days  a suburbanite  carrying  in 
town  his  arctics  in  a lawyer's  bag,  that 
he  may  don  them  on  his  return  to  vil- 
lage sidewalks  or  the  long  stretch  of 
wintry  road  that  leads  to  his  dwelling? 

But  should  a city  man  be  compelled  to 
carry  any  article  that  in  suggestion  is  i 
distinctively  feminine?  Perhaps ' an-  Q] 
other  question  should  first  be  asked  ! 
Should  a husband  be  persuaded  ot  j 
forced  by  bis  wife  to  shop  for  her  in 
places  set  apart  for  woman's  dress  ot  \ All! 
personal  adornment?  The  sontherr 
authority  does  not  discuss  the  advig 
bility  of  the  personal  conducting  o 
soiled  linen  to  the  laundry,  either  it 
bulging  paper,  prepared  box,  or  hypo 
critical  dress-suit  case.  Nor  is  then 
fitly  settlement  of  the  question  whethe 
a visit  to  fish,  meat  or  vegetable  mar 
ket  should  be  flaunted  in  the  eyes  o 
nostrils  of  the  public  by  the  preseue 
in  street  or  ear  of  ^ bundle  not  to  b 
disguised. 

There  was  a time,  remembered  easil 
by  many,  when  the  tender  husband  di< 
not  shrink  from  carrying  home  mo 
torials  for  his  dinner.  Men  of  leara 
iug  in  those  simpler  days  grasped  tb 
eel  of  commerce,  as  the  eel  of  scienci 
by  the  tail.  The  statesman  with  jovia 
brow  and  blue  coat  with  brass  button 
was  very  human  with  a dried  codfis 
wrapped  carelessly  in  brown  paper  ui 
der  liis  eloquent  arm.  To  see  a highl 
respectable  citizen  with  a demijoli 
was  a cheering  sight.  Nor  was  it  be 
neath  the  dignity  of  a painful  preache 
of  the  word  of  God  to  carry  a pair  o 
trousers  to  the  tailor,  when  the  ren 
was  beyond  the  skill  of  domestic  it 
genuity.  The  present  civilization  ma 
be  real  or  chromo;  this,  at  least,  is  cet 
tain:  (he  age  of  carrying  bundles  i 
gone,  so  far  as  city  men  are  coneernei 
although  no  Burke  has  celebrated  i 
sonorous  prose  its  passing.  The  ma  ! 
protests  against  the  burden  of  a ca  '”u 
of  peas,  a jar  of  marmalade,  his  wife 
bank  book.  The  youth  insists  that  tb 
two  or  three  collars  bought  to  bridg 
him  over  to  the  weekly  coming  of  tb 
laundry  man  shall  be  sent  home.  Tli 
schoolboy,  however  his  mother  ma 
coax  or  threaten,  sulks  at  the  tbougl 
of  a bundle;  for  he  fears  the  ridicnl 
of  snobbishly  trained  companions.  Tb 
bundle  is  avoided,  not  respected,  as, 
was  bv  the  great  Napoleon.  Denn 
eratic  simplicity  is  found  only  in  tr 
dition  and  in  De  Toequeville's  book.  1 
is  not  surprising  that  the  bundle  sboul 
be  spurned;  that  a fashionable  motht 
may  not  be  able  to  support  the  weigl 
of  her  own  baby  in  the  street 
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The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  I j 


i no  nanuui  a.nu.  jhq  uu  ouuiti..ri 
Molletihauer  conductor,  will  pive  a p 
formance  of  Haydn's  “Creation" 
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Symphony  Hall  on  Easter  Sunday,  » 
23d.  at  7:30  o’clock.  The  solo  sing' 
will  be  Miss  Anita  Rio,  soprano;  > 
Glen  Hall,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Baei 
stein,  bass.  Mr.  'Carl  Ondrlcek  will 
the  concert  master  of  the  orchestra;  7 
H G.  Tucker  will  be  the  organist.  I 
sale  of  tickets  will  begin  on  Mond 
morning,  the  17th,  at  8:30  o’clock 
Symphony  Hall,  and  at  Schirme 
music  store.  Orders  for  tickets,  acco 
panied  by  checks  or  money  orders,  v 
be  promptly  attended  to. 

An  interesting  recital  was  given 
pupils  of  the  Faelten  pianoforte  sch 
in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall  yesteref 
afternoon  before  a large  audience.  1 ■ 
programme  Included  ensemble  piec  | 
played  on  four  pianos  by  eight  playe . 
an  exhibition  or  the  fundamental  tra 
fng  course  by  several  little  pupils,  so 
of  whom  were  only  four  years  of  age 
piano  trio,  a concerto,  and  several  s 1 
pieces.  The  performance  through'  r 
was  excellent,  and  the  selection  of  mu . 
was  musically  interesting,  yet  not 
ambitious.  The  following  pupils  t( 
part:  Corinne  Guekenbcrger,  Ar 

Pumphrey,  Florence  Leach,  Ruth  W1 
more.  Gladys  Copeland.  Evelyn  Co 
land.  William  Keim.  Ned  Pumphr 
Ray  Hughes,  Ida  Smith,  Tsuya  M 
sulci,  Helen  Lyon,  Freda  Rosenfe 
Charles  Corwin,  Eva  Lee,  Carl  Perl 
Mary  Pumphrey  and  Evelyn  Laver: 
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apropos  of  the  production 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  operetta, 
he  Knights  of  the  Road,”  at  the  Pal- 
Theatre.  It  was  performed  for  the 
t time  on  Feb.  24  and  the  composer 
iducted.  The  programme  also  includ- 
an  apt  by  two  'banjoists.  an  original 
Rogue,  “Little  Bobby,”  bioscope  pic- 
es, etc.  The  operetta,  “perhaps  a 
le  too  short,”  Was  received  with  “con- 
eraljle  applause.”  The  composer, 
hly . elated,  submitted  to  an  inter- 
w with  a reporter,  into  whose  ear  he 
ispered  blushingly  that  this  experi- 
nt  of  giving  his  light  opera  might  be 
leans  toward  the  end  of  an  ultimate 
ancemcnt  of  English  opera. 

Ir.  E.  A.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News 
reupon  assumed  the  task  of  imper- 
lating  the  slave  who  rode  in  the 
iriot  behind  the  victor,  and  from  time 
'time  reminded  him  that  he  was  mor- 
He  began  by  saying  that  the  cor- 
1 reception,  of  this  little  operetta 
■ved  nothing  that  was  not  already 
iwn.  Good  ballet  music  and  the  or- 
stral  interludes  therein  have  long 
n popular  at  the  Empire  and  the 
amlira.  Excellent  vocalists  have 
ig  in  the  halls  songs  on  a higher 
el  than  those  written  by  Sir  Alexan- 
. As  for  the  latter’s  operetta,  it  “aims 
er  than  is  necessary,  and  in  no  sense 
i be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  a 
vement  for  the  popularization  of  Eng- 
1 opera.  The  composer  has  done  his 
'rk  well,  but  practically  he  has  not 
empted  to  meet  any  latent  musical 
to  that  was  not  already  proved  to 
in  existence.  The  style  of  his  music 
s known  to  a public  that  has  always, 
•ered  old  English  ballads  of  the  typo 
‘Tom  Bowling’  and  ‘Sally  m Our 
On  the  other  hand,  his  orc-hes- 
1 music  is.  if  anything,  rather  be- 
•T  the  standard  to  which  the  habitues 
nusic  halls  are  accustomed  in  ballets 
1 operatic  selections.  This  seems  a 
d saying,  but  no  good  is  accom- 
ihed  by  ignoring  hard  facts.” 

Ir.  Baughan  thep  intimated  that  Sir 
xander  was  not  conversant  with  the 
sical  standard  of  London  variety 
ngs.  for  lie  was  reported  as  observ- 
“I  was  rather  surprised  at  finding 
v;  well  the  thing  can  be  done.  They 
'e  at  the  Palace  a really  first-class 
he.^tra.  Which  could,  if  put  to  it,  un- 
take a quite  ambitious  score.”  Mr. 

7 ugh  an  countered  by  saying  that  there 
ve  been  first  rate  orchestras  a',t  the 
namt-ra  and  the  Empire  for  many 
irs.  “I  wish  the  composer  of  ‘Knights 
the  Road’  had  aimed  a trifle  higher, 
then  there  might  have  been  some 
ue  in  his  operetta  as  a test  of  the 
sieal  taste  of  the  halls.” 

The  Popular  Taste. 

ir.  Baughan’s  remarks  about  the  pro- 
3 sional  musician's  undervaluation  of 
public  taste  are  worth  quoting  and 
■ dering:  “I  feel  this  the  more  strongly 
ause  I am  sure  the  public  musical 
te  has  been  systematically  urider- 
ed,  especially  by  tile  profession  of 
sic.  For  instance,  until  the  Queen's 
1 promenade  concerts  were  started 
■o  years  ago  it  was  not  thought  that 
average  audience  of  music  lovers 
• liout  any  special  training  or  knowl- 
1 e of  the  art,  an  audience  by  no 
i ans  largely  composed  of  cultured  ■ 
ateurs,  would  be  able  to  appreciate 
great  masterpieces  of  classical  musi- 
ai't.  The  average  man  who  has  a 
ural  taste  for  music,  but  no  cultiva- 
i in  the  art.  had  been  frightened  by 
adjective  ‘classical.’  It  was  not  for 
n.  he  imagined,  with  the  pathetic 
mility  of  the  public.  But  the  can- 
ts were  not  given  under  severe  con- 

ms,  and  the  public  was  surprised  to 
that  Wagner  and  Beethoven,  and 
i Brahms,  were  not  the  bogles  of 
erity  it  bad  imagined, 
t lias  been  said  that  the  day  of 
leal  comedy  is  on  the  wane.  T do 
agree  with  that  opinion,  for  many 
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reasons  which  have  already  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  column,  but  I do  think 
that  the  public’s  taste  has  been  put, at 
too  low  a level.  The  popularity  of  Mes- 
sager's  ‘Veronique’  has  certainly  proved 
this,  but  it,  has  not  proved  that  the 
audience  which  has  been  delighting  in 
the  ‘chic,’  neatly-written  music  of  that 
light  opera  is  the  same  audience  that 
patronizes  the  less  musical  of  the  mu- 
sical  comedies.  In  fact,  I know  that; 
many  people  who  have  heard  Messa- 
ser’s  opera  over  and  over  again  are  not 
regular  patrons  of  musical  comedy. 
Light  opera  of  a good  type  (by  good  I 
do  not  mean  dull,  of  course)  will  attract 
new  audiences,  the  kind  of  people  who 
used  to  go  to  the  Savoy  operas.  With 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  opinions,  on 
the  need  of  an  establishment  in  London 
to  foster  national  lyric  art  I am  heartily 
in  agreement.  It  would  not  onlv  foster 
the,  writing  of  operas,  but  would  do  in- 
calculable good  in  training  our  singers. 
We  have  some  of  the  finest  voices  in 
the  world,  but  the  training  of  oratorio 
and  the  concert  room  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient. But  if  ever  that  National  Opera 
House  comes  into  existence  it  must  not 
court  failure  by  aiming  too  low.  What- 
ever the  state  of  British  operatic  com- 
position may  be,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  public’s  taste  lias  been 
largely  formed  by  foreign  opera.  To 
perpetrate  the  absurdities  of  the  bid 
ballad  opera,  even  in  the  guise  of  light 
opera,  would  be  a fatal  mistake  ‘The 
Knights  of  the  Road’  is.  after  all.  onlv 
an  innocent  example  of  that  type  of  .* 
art.  As  to  the  failure  of  the  Palace 

Theatre  as,  a national  opera  house,  to 
which  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  referred 
in  his  interview,  I am  glad  to  note  that 
he  put  his  finger  on  the  real  cause  of 
that  failure.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  opera,  Tvanhoe’  had  an  unprece- 
dented run.  But  even  if  it  had  not  been 
a comparative  success  from  an  operatic 
standpoint,  there  would  have  been  noth- 
mg  tc<  surprise.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful 
that  it  had  so  long  a run.  for  adinira- 
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13.  The  result  .for  the  experiment  is 
looked  forward  to  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary, curiosity.  ’ 

Now  that  Mr.Tburicd,  in  his  virtuous 
indignation,  has  cut  Boston  out  of  the 
list  of  cities  tlfat  ddSe'rve'o'peratically  to 
be  encouraged,  there  will  be  no  perform- 
ances here  unless  Mr.  Sa  vage  should  take 
pity  on  us,  or  native  singers  follow  the 
example  of,  the  pupils  of  the  opera 
school  of  the  New  England  'Conserva- 
tory and  provide  entertainment  for 
themselves  and  the.  public.  ■ Mr.  Savage 
insists  on  giving  opera  in  English,  and 
this,  distresses  some  who.  ate  thus  able 
to  understand  '.what  is  ’doing  on  the 
stage.  He,  will  be  in  Europe,  until  the 
end  .of  - May  making  his  plan’s  for  the 
riextLseason.  Can  he  not, -be  persuaded 


tion  of  Sullivan  must  not  blind'  us  to  •’  bring-  his  grand  opera  company  here 


the  fact  that  his  opera  was  very  poor 
stuff.”  ' • - 

— — 

A Daring  Scheme, 

Ohe  way' of  educating  a public  to.  con- 
stant application  of  opera  as  a musical 
entertainment,  and  not  merely  as  a pre- 
text for  the  display,  of  celebrated  stars, 
would  be  to  give  long  seasons  of  opera 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  Herald,  about, 
a fortnight  ago,  alluded  to  an  incredible 
rumor  that  Calve  and  other  well  known 
singers  were  to  sing  in  London  in  grand 
opera  and  at  ordinary  theatre  ..prices. 
The.,  Daily  Mail  of  ’the  21st  ult.  gives 
the  particulars.  This  operatic  Scheme 
will  inaugurate  Messrs.  Shubert’s  new 
theatre,  the  Waldorf,  in  Aldwych.  The’, 
programme  will  be  diversified.  Opera  , 
and  dramatic  performances  by  an  Ital- 
ian company  -with  Mme,  Duse  at  the  < 
head  of  it  will  alternate.  There  will  be 
six  evening  and  three  afternoon  per- 
formances each  week.  “That  Mme. 
Calve-will appear  in  -the  opera  ‘Adrienne 
Eecouvreur’  is,  however,  certain,  and 
that  .gignora  „Duse  will  appear  in  tlie-J 
play  Of  Uje  same  name  is  also  .assured. 
The  two  great  artists  have  Ween  .notified 
of  this  qrraTige,me,ht,  and  have . fplici- 
.each  other  upon  the  pleasure  it 
will  give  them  to  see  4'ach  other'  in  LiitV*  j 
coil  at  the  same  theatre.  Mme.  Calve  l-  . 
particularly  enthusiastic  in-  rlogard  tn 
the  .scheme.'”  Many  of  the  great,  Italian  | 
operas  will  be  performed*  and -possibly 
some  of  the  French  and  German  ones. 
Mme.  'Calve,  ’Bbnci.  -Who  is"  Caruso'-s 
acknowledged  rival,  and  is  held  by  some 
good  judges  to  be  the  finer,  more  subtle 
singer  ot  the  two,  -De  Lucia,  an  incom-,. 
parable  actor,  whose  Canio  and  Don 
Rose  stirred  the  great  ..audiences. .‘here 
■in  Mechanics  building.  Ancona  and 
ikaouard  de  Reszke  are  already  engaged, 
This, is  the  most  startling  feature  of 
ithe  -announcement:  “The  prices  for' 

both  opera  and  drama  nights  Will  be  the 
ordinary  theatre  rates:” 

The  season  will  open  on  or  about  May 


for  -a? sojourn  of  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks?. 

OPERATIC  SCHOOL. 

The, fifth  public  performance  by  mem- 
bers'-of  the  School  of  Opera  of  the  New 
•England  Conservatory  of  Music  will  he 
given  in  the  Boston, Theatre;  oil  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Oreste  .Bimboni.  director, 
of  the  .school,  will  .conduct.  The  per- 
formance will  begin  at  2 o’clock.  The 
programme  will  he  as  follows: 

“Aida."  Act  IV.  Scene,  Duetto  e Scena  del 
Giudifcio— Verdi. 

Animate Mrs.  Stokell 

Itadaines .7 Mr.  Perry 

liamfis Mr.  Wood 

■'  And  OhOfUs.  . ; 

T'n  Bailo  in  Mas'clienl.'*’  A‘ct  II.  Tnvoon- 
zione  <\  Terzetto.  A or  III.  Aria.  Duetto. 
Terzetto'  e Kina fe—  V efd i . 


Amelia. 
Ulrica.........  . 

Itieaydo 

Kona  to* . . iV.  . i 

Suui’.. . . ! ! 7 . . 
Torn.  ; . . ; 


,•  “Ilarduotil.” 
Bimboni. 
MarfoUra. ...... 

Jon  t . . , 

“Carmen." 
Caririeij. . 

Mieaela. . 

Don  Jose. . . . . . 

Esciimillo: 

rrasquitn 

El  Dqncairo. ... 
El  Re  mend  a <R>. . 


....Mrs.  Sherburne 
. . . .Miss  ^t-nnaway 
. v , . ..Sir.  Perry 

v * *■  - v .’A.,,: ...Mr.  Seaman 

. ■ ' MrASloian 

•  : .....Mr.  >Vood 

And  Chorus. 

ScjeftU  holla  I'dniana  'e  Duetto— 

• ?•-.  . v. Miss'  Fisher 

......  Mr.  Wbgan 

and  IV.— Bizot. 

. .Mrs.  Richardson 

v.  .Miss  Sheeh.v 

A . . ; . .Mr.  FfneP 
........  Mr.  Seaman 

Miss  Sheehy 

Mr.  Sforer 

• v Mr.  Wood 

And  Chorus. 

“Eutichio*  e Sinfarosa."  from  "I  Falsi 
Monetari.”  Duetto  Buffo— Rossi. 

Sinfarosa Miss  Wither 

Eutichio. Mr.  Mogan 

To  'avoid  a long  .wait,  the  scene  from  I 
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Rossi’s  comic  opera  will  be  performed 
between  the.  acts  of  “Carmen.” 
rl  he  following  pupils  of  the  school  will  i 
make  their  first  appearance  in  opera:  I 
Airis.  v\‘ . S.  S'fokell.  who  is  already 
known  here  a?  a church  and  concert 
singer:  Mrs.  Martha  Richardson  of  Rox- 
hury;  Miss  Edna  Sheehy  of  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C..  a recent  graduate  of  the 
vocal  school  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory; Miss  Margaret  Wither  of 
Iort  Patrick,  Scot.,  known  here  as  a 
church  and  concert  singer,  has  sung*  in  i 
light  opera,  but  this  is  her  first  year  in  j 
the  opera  school:  Mr.  Franklin  L.  Wood 
of  Waban,  who  has  had  much  experi- 
enc  in  church  and  concert  work,  and 
Mr.  Ray  Fine]  of  Boston,  who  was  for 
s?x  years  the  tenor  of  the  Harvard 
Church  (Brookline)  choir.  Mr.  Pinel  has 
already  sung  in  light  opera. 

Mess  Sarah  Fairchild  Fisher  of  Rox- 
hury  sang,  as  Violetta,  in  a scene  from 
“Traviata”  at  the  performance  of  last 
ye  ar.  Miss  Mabel  Stanaway.  native  of 
Reno.  Nov.,  hut  now  at  home  in  Boston, 
has  been  heard  here  several  times  in 
the  annual  performances  of  the  opera 
school,  fc'he  is  a graduate  of  the  New  . 
England  Conservatory,  and  in  Septem- 
her.  1904,  was  made  a member  of  the 
vocal  1 acuity.  Mrs.  Jean  Sherburne  of 
Cowell  sang  last  season  in  the  excerpt  1 
from  “Aida.” 

Mr  Elisha  P.  Perry  has  already  been  *n 
Heard  at  these  performances  in  “Travi-  L 
ata --  and  “Faust.”  Mr.  Robert  Seaman  !r” 
| ol  Boston  sang  the  part  of  Escamillo  ilt 
! last  year  and  Mr.  John  J.  Mogan.  also 
| pt  Boston,  appeared  last  year  in  “Rigo- 
letto  ’ and  “Aida.”  Mr.  Eugene  Storer 
wij  graduate  in  June  as  a pupil  in  the 
regular  vocal  course. 

i Hie  programme  of  this  exhibition  is  ' 
; of  unusual  interest,  for  Verdi's  * 

i “Ballo  in  Masch era”  has  not  Teen  ! 
i |ieard  here  since  1889.  when  it  was  sung  | 
English  by  the  H in  rich s company  I 


, ~ - company 

I with  Louise  Natalie,  Clara  Poole.  Alida  yf, 
i AHVini  and  Messrs.  Bassett.  Stoddard. 

I Knight  us  the  chief  singers.  The  scenes 
irom  the  operas  by  Rossi  and  Bimboni 
are  wholly  unknown  here. 

Mr.  Bimboni’s  “Haiducul  and  Mario- 
ara,”  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  com* 
j posed  at  Bucharest  and  produced  there 
| at  the  Royal  Theatre  on  Jan.  1,  iSSJ. 

I The  first  Roumanian  opera,  it  is  dedi- 
I cated  to  the  Queen  of  that  country, 
widely  known  for  her  literary  tastes 
and  accomplishments.  The  libretto,  by 
Danie.  is  founded*  on  a Roumanian 
legend.  The  scene  to  be  sung  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  is  the  “Fountain  Song.” 
The  motherless  heroine,  whose  father, 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  rich,  will  not  let 
her  marry  a nobleman,  stands  before  a 
fountain.  The  waters  reflect  the  face 
of  a youth,  and  with  this  face  she  is  in 
love.  Her  father  surprises  her  watch- 
ing the  fountain,  and  asks  her  why  she 
is  not.  with  her  companions.  She  con- 
fesses that  she  is  in  love  with  some  one 
unknown,  bur  her  hero  is  only  one  of  a 
vision,  and  she  begs  her  father  to  bless 
her.  innocent,  j 
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[libretto  by  Fevretti,  was  produced  with 
She  title  “La  Casa  DIsabitata,”  at  La 
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Scala.  Milan.  Aug.  16.  1834,  with  ex- 
it.  ,«u»v>  T:i>-  composer 

with  his  wife,  a singer,  lived  in  New 
Orleans  flora  1842  to  i 844  Born  at  Mae- 
erata  in  1810,  lie  died  in  1885  at  Cremona 


DE  PACHMANN’S  LAST  APPEARANCE 

Tiiere  is  little  probability  that  Vladi- 
mir de  Pachmann.  the  pianist,  will 
he  heard  in  Boston  after  his  recital  at 
Jordan  Hall  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  repeated  visits  of  this  artist  to  Bos- 
ton have  steadilv  added  to  the  number 
of  bis  friends  and  admirers  in  this  city 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sale  of 
seats  already  assures  a crowded  hall. 
Mr  Mudgett.  who  has  charge  nl'  the 
concert,  desires  to  impress  the  necessity 
of  an  early  application  at  the  Sympliony 
Hall  box 'office  by  all  who  propose  to 
attend  this  recital.  ....  , , ,, 

The  programme  will  include  these 
works  of  Chopin:  Ballade.^  op.  33.  G 

minor;  nocturnes,  op.  37,  No.  2;  noc- 
turne. op.  27.  D-flat  major;  Impromptu, 
op  29.  A-flat  major;  preludes,  op.  28. 
Nos.  1.  20.  7.  22;  funeral  march.  B-flat 
minor  (by  request);  etudes,  op.  25.  Nos. 
2,  3,  4.  op.  10.  No.  2;  polonaise,  op.  26, 
No.  1.  C-sharp  minor:  scherzo,  op.  54, 
E major:  grand  mazurka,  op.  33,  No.  4. 
B minor;  grand  valse,  op.  42.  A-flat 
major.  


tist  Church,  Commonwealth  O^mie,  an>- 
nounees  that  the  performances  of  the 
oratorio  “Creation"  have  been  post- 
poned to  April  16  and  23.  when  the  same 
tickets  can  he  used,  the  April  2 for  the 
April  16  service  and  the  April  9 one  for 
the  Easter  night  service. 

Miss  Sigrid  Olsen,  contralto,  will  give 
a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  May  3.  „ 

Messrs.  Fritz  Kreisler  and  Joseph  Hof- 
mann will  give  a joint  recital  in  Provi- 
dence next  Wednesday.  Their  success 
at  the  first  appearance  was  so  great 
that  this  second  appearance  is  the  re- 
sult. The  programme  consists  of  com- 
positions by  Wagner.  Liszt.  .Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  and  includes  the  "Kreutzer” 
sonata.  The  programme  closer  with 
Liszt's  arrangement  of  the  “Tannhaeu- 
ser"  overture. 


IMPORTANT  IF  TRUE. 

Boston  can  no  longer  be  named  among 
the  musical  cities  of  America  since  it 
patronized  Mr.  Conried’s  excellent 
operatic  performances  so  badly  that  he 
has  decided  to  avoid  the  Hub  hereafter. 
“Parsifal"  drew  only  half  an  audience 
there,  whereas  in  Cincinnati  there  was 
a $12,000  house,  and  Chicago  demanded 
two  performances,  for  which  it  paid 
$31,000.  In  one  week  23.000  persons  at- 
tended the  Conried  performances  in 
Chicago.  $80,000  being  taken  in.  Boston 
also  loses  tlio  Kneisel  quartet.  How- 
ever. the  Hub  must  not  despair.  With 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Higginson's  $1,000,000  fund 
fit  will  perhaps  be  able  to  keep  up  its 
Sympliony  orchestra,  anyway,  a little 
while  longer.  Boston's  indifference  to 
the  great  singers  of  the  Conried  com- 
pany is  the  more  remarkable,  in  view 
of  the  fact  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Frank 
Botume  in  an  article  reprinted  front  the 
' Transcript,  that  “today  there  is  not  a 
single  singer  of  great  national  reputa- 
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tion  residing  in  Boston."  Why  should 
such  a singer  reside  in  a musically 
bankrupt  city?— New  York  Evening 
Post,  April  1. 


and  Tuesday  evenings,  May  13  and  16. 

'J'h?  ‘ . .. 


nientbCj  .5  of  the  chorus  arc  busily 
rehearsing  stage  business,  groupings, 
marches  and  dances  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Coleman.  Miss  Adele  Okie, 
Laura  May  Best  wick.  Emma  C.  Mun- 
ster. Anna  B.  Filz  and  Paula  Gulden- 
schuli  will  have  the  principal  female 
parts.  William  Wilson  and  Merton  D. 
Nason  will  play  the  two  Omos.  W.  T. 
Wingfield  and  C.  K.  Paterson  the  two 
lieutenants.  Charles  Ball,  the  role  of 
Banzo.  and  J.  E.  Thornton  that  of  Bill 
Jlbstays.  The  chorus  will  include  100 
voices.  The  scenic  and  costume  effects 
will  be  on  a very  elaborate  scale. 

Mr.  I,.  Kloepfel  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  will  play  the  trumpet 
solo  at  the  concert  to  be  given  by  the 
People's  Choral  Union.  April  16. 

Miss  Florence  Wood  has  sent  out  in- 
itiations for  a pupils'  recital  on  Tues- 
day everjing  in  Faellen  Hall,  Huntington 
Chambers. 

Mine.  Samaroff.  pianist,  will  make  her 
first  appearance  bore  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  quartet  concert  on  Monday 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  Though  of 
American  birth,  she  is  of  German 
descent  and  Russian  by  marriage.  Her 
mother  and  grandmother  gained  distinc- 
tion in  Europe  as  professional  pianists, 
and  she  is  said  to  have  inherited  their 
talent.  Tickets  for  this  concert  may 
be  had  at  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow. 

The  members  of  the  People's  Choral 
Union,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel W.  Cole,  will  perform  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  the  "Messiah,”  by  Han- 
's restored  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Prout 
Ion.  who  lias  sought  to  present 
rk  in  as  near  its  original  form 
iem  conditions  will  permit.  The 
; will  be  Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  WIU- 
ioprano;  Miss  Katherine  Rieger, 
::o;  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
ind  Mr.  Charles  Delmont.  bass, 
orus  of  the  union  will  be  sup- 
by  an  orchestra  made  up  of 
ny  players,  with  Mr.  Daniel 
is  principal  and  Mr.  Herman  A 
: as  organist,  and  Miss  Edith 
jccompanist.  Tickets  for  the  per- 
ce  in  Symphony  Hall.  Sunday 
,g.  the  16th  lost.,  may  be  had  at 
ymphony  Hall  box  office  and  at 
•re  of  the  Oliver  Dltson  Company. 

A concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard  settlement  will  be  given 
in  Association  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Stedman,  soprano:  Miss 
May  Toung.  contralto:  Messrs  W.  H. 
Stedman.  baritone:  George  P.  Chatter- 
ley,  violinist;  W.  H.  Chambers,  cornet- 
ist,  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Wood,  reader,  and 
Mr.  G.  P.  Chatterley.  pianist,  will  take 
part: 

The  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah. corner  of  Galnsboro  and  St. 
Stephen  streets,  under  , the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  Alden  Pauli,  choirmaster, 
will  give  on  Palm  Sunday.  April  16.  at 
7:30  P.  M..  "Olivet  to  Calvary."  a sacred 
cantata  by  J.  H.  Maunder.  The  soloists 
will  be  the  same  as  when  the  cantata 
was  given  last  year.  Mr.  Hinton  H. 
Jones,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Percy  P.  Wright, 
baritone.  No  tickets  for  admission  will 
be  required  this  year. 

The  music  committee  of  the  First  Bap- 
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PERSONAL. 

The  London  Globe  informs  us  that 
much  lias  been  done  during  the  last 
few  years  “to  brighten  the  English  Sun- 
day." and  names  the  institution  of  good 
concerts  as  not  the  least  effective  of  the 
means  adopted  for  reaching  this  de- 
sirable end.  The  Concert  Club,  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose,  gives  Sunday  after- 
noon concerts  in  Bechstein  Hall.  The 
orchestra  is  "composed  of  the  pick”  of 
the  London  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
the  conductor  is  Mr.  E.  Fernarideza 
Arbos.  the  concert  master  of  the  Bos- 
ton Svmphony  orchestra  last  season. 
Mr.  Arbos  has  been  warmly  praised  for 
his  work.  The  Telegraph  says  that  the 
performances  show  that  “with  a really 
first-class  conductor  In  command,  a not 
overwhelming  body  of  players  can  make 
•themselves  hpartily  welcome.”  The 
Times  characterizes  “the  eminent  vio- 
linist” as  "a  remarkably  fine  conductor.” 
The  Morning  Post  describes  Mr.  Arbos' 
intermezzo  “Arabian  Nights”  as  “a  de- 
lightful composition,  cleverly  scored  and 
appropriately  eastern  in  style;  It  pleased 
so  much  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.” 
Mr.  Arbos  has  many  warm  friends  in 
Boston  who  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his 
success. 

Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  has  been  en- 


gaged for  some  performances  of  “Tris- 
Parfs  8 


LOCAL. 

J The  Massachusetts  Choral  Society  will 
perform  the  coniic  opera,  in  two  acts, 
entitled  “The  Omos  of  Omona.”  book 
and  lyrics  by  William  H.  Gardner,  music 
by  H.  F.  Odell,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  Jordan  Hall,  Monday 


fan”  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  this  month 
and  In  May.  “This  should  please  Mr. 
Alvarez."  as  the  Menestrel  maliciously 
remarks. 

Xikiseh  is  one  of  those  men  who  need 
exterior  criticism,  by  reason  of  the  very 
fact  that  he  presents  himself  less  in  his 
own  personality  than  in  the  many  per- 
sonalities of  other  people.  We  have  nev- 
er seen  any  reference  in  literature,  de- 
spite the  enormous  growth  of  the.  mod- 
ern conductor's  influence,  to  the  fact 
that  he  is.  from  a musical  point  of  view, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  nothing  more 
than  an  actor.  David  Garrick,  for  in- 
stance. arrested  the  attention  of  a the- 
atre (as  Fielding  records  in  his  “Tom 
Jones”)  by  the  magnificence  of  his  nat- 


Mr. Meesager  first  freed  bis  mind  on 
the  question  of  copyright:  “1  think  it  is 

lamentable  that  a man  can  be  prose-  i 

outed  for  stealing  your  purse,  while  the 
man  who  steals  your  brains  goes  free. 
One  would  think  Englishmen  would  get  , 
their  copyright  laws  put  into  a better 
condition,  especially  as  so  many  English 
works  are  being  produced  at  the  Pans 
theatre*.  To  take  recent  musical  works 
alone,  there  are  ‘The  Geisha,  * 1 he  Belle 
of  New  York’  (American,  of  course  but 
it  came  to  us  from  England).  ‘Florodora. 

*A  Country  Girl.’  ‘The  Toreador,  and. 
very  soon.  I believe,  'The  Clngalee. 
These  works  have  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  consideration  in  France,  ana 
their  proprietary  rights  respected  every- 
where; and  England  should  not  be  be- 
hlndhand  in  a matter  of  this  kind." 

Mr.  George  Edwardes  has  said  that  mu* 
rlcai  comedy  is  dead.  Mr.  Messager  is 
not  of  his  opinion:  “Of  course,  it  has 

been  overdone  of  recent  years.  Does  not 
vour  Falstaff  sav  something  of  the  way 
in  which  the  English  make  too  much 
of  a tiling  directlv  it  becomes  the  fash- 
ion’ T do  not  set  my  opinions  against 
Mr.  Edwardes'.  for  lie  is  a keen  ob- 
server and  a splendid  business  man;  but 
I think  there  will  always  be  an  abund- 
ance of  clever  song  and  dialogue  in 
England  ready  to  put  into  this  kind  of 
work.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Paris 
will  ever  again  have  a cluster  of  brill- 
iant talents  like  the  famous  collabora- 
tion of  Offenbach  with  Meilhae  and 
Halevv:  and  it  is  still  more  doubtful  if 
you  will  ever  see  a couple  of  creative 
artists  so  perfectly  paired  as  were  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Quite 
apart  from  their  •enduring  hold  upon  the 
public,  their  operas  are  still  a model 
and  a school  by  themselves,  and  no 
one  who  aims  at  success  in  this  field  can 
ever  affgrd  to  ignore  the  Savoy  tra- 
dition in  the  future.  It  was  when  Mr. 
D’Oyly  Carte  attempted  the  greater 
scheme  of  a national  grand  opera  that 
he  was  doomed  to  fail.  Six  Alexander 
Mackenzie  points  out  this  week  that  to 
open  as  Mr.  Carte  did  in  1891  with  one 
epera  and  practically  nothing  in  re- 
serve was  simply  theatrical  gambling. 
Whether  the  one  niece  is  a masterpiece 
or  not.  it  means  staking  everything— 
capital,  public  support,  and  a group  of 
brilliant  artists  (for  they  were  nothing 
less)— it  means  staking  everything  on  a 
single  card.  My  own  opera,  'La 
Basoche.’  a story  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XII.,  was  well  Droduced.  but  it  shared 
the  general  fate  when  the  project  fell 
through ; and  failure  was  doubly  disas- 
trous because  it  prevented  many  a 
sound  scheme  since." 

Mr.  Messager  looks  doubtfully  on  the 


that  strange  rfvPr  drwireams,  that 
finally  brought  bis  work  to  practical  is 
sue;  and  singularly  beautiful  that  wort 
Is  We  have  indicated  that  the  compose) 
regards  the  work  practically  as  a quar 
lev,  but  if  the  orchestra  is  ta  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  element  in  tin 
matter,  the  term  should  be  Changed  U 
something  more  nearly  descriptive 
This  however,  is  a matter  of  detail 
and  it  only  has  to  be  recorded  that  El 
gar's  dramatic  sense  Is  here  In  its  most 
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highly  developed  stage,  and  that  the  in- 1 ^nff 


fluence  of  a particular  mood  is  ex 
pressed  by  him  with  such  absolute  truth  ! 
and  beau  tv  that  one  likes  to  think  ol  I 
him  as  the  English  musician  of  today  | 
who  never  published  a bar  which  1‘ 1 
dictated  bv  insincerity  of  thought.  H> 
dedicates  the  score  to  'bis  friend  I’rof 
Sanford  of  Yale  University,  U.  S.  A.'  ” 
Busoni’s  Bach  transcriptions:  "Wear, 
not  among  those  who  greatly  love  tran  | 
seriptions  'from  the  great  masters.  1 
would  seem,  however,  that  every  effor 
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works  as  they  were  originally  conceiv 
by  men  of  past  generations,  and  this  ». 
probable,  on  the  very  plausible  ground: 
that  if  they  had  lived  at  the  presen 
Uav  they  would  have  composed,  work: 
for  present  dav  instruments,  must  b, 
absolutely  futile:  it  must  also  be  re 
nu  mbered  that  the  particular  genius,  i 
the  word  may  be  so  used,  of  every  sepa 
rate  instrument  demands  a particula  r 
treatment:  one  little  ease  in  point  can  b I 
immediately  recalled.  In  the  in  a 01 
abused  'drawing  room  music  of  built  ! 
van’s  Utopia.’  the  absolute  necessity  o 
playing  the  sustained  passages'll!  bras 
is  obvious  to  anybody  who  plays  it  p: 
the  pianoforte.  Wherefore,  as  Bacjl 
probablv  the  greatest  musical  geniti 
that  ever  lived,  did  not.  write  for  tb-  j 
modern  pianoforte,  it  is  obvious,  eya 
through  a system  of  logic,  that  an  [ 
translation  of  his  work  into  modcri 
form  does  not  represent  him  at  his  best 
Busoni  assuredly  is  a really  great  mu 
sician;  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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From  Ills  first  coming  to  England  w 
have  always  been  impressed  with  an  ab 


solute  feeling  of  his  importance  in  hi 
placing;  without  making  any  uompari 
sons  with  any  of  his  great  contempor 
aries  wno  may  excel  him  in  separat 
points,  he  at  all  events  lias  this  sor 
of  solid  brilliance,  which  is,  perhaps 
lacking  in  fantasy,  but  which,  neverthe 
less,  abides  in  the  memory  longer  thai 
does  the  work  of  men  with,  possibly 
more  dazzling  gifts.  To  conclude  witi 
Dr.  Johnson’s  magnificent  phrase— I 
their  flight  is  higher,  he  remains  longe 
on  the  wing.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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proposal  for  a state  theatre  in  England. 
“I  know  something  of  state  subventions. 


A MIUW  avilicinintj  *’'**-’  ’ 

as  musical  director  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  our  experience  in  Paris 


ural  interpretation  of  a certain  part  i 
which  exactly  suited  his  temperament. 
Therefore,  the  bad  critic  would  have 
none  of  him.  By  that  same  analogy  the 
great  modern  conductor  should  act  the 
part  of  the  original  composer  ot  anv 
work  laid  before  him,  so  that  in  the  end 
he  may  l>e  dubbed  great,  or  undistin- 
guished, just  by  reason  of  the  tact  that 
lie  has  interpreted  well  or  ill  any  com- 
poser's meaning.  The  conductor,  then, 
is  an  actor,  pure  and  simple,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  actors  in  this  regard,  living 
at  the  present  day.  is  Arthur  Nikisch. 

* * * PerhaDs  this  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  great  composers  are  sel- 
dom great  conductors,  even  though  tnere 
may  be  exceptions  to  every  rule. — l all 
Mall  Gazette.  _ , - . 

Anton  Tschaikow.  a 14-year-old  hoy  in 
London,  has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wood  as  one  of  the  first  violins  in  his 
orchestra.  . . . . . 

Surely  wc  can  get  some  sort  of  insigh- 
into  the  passage  of  years,  by  recollect- 
ing that  Garcia  was  born  within  seven 
years  of  the  death  of  Mozart ; that  Bee- 
thoven was  his  contemporary;  that  v er- 
di  was  his  young  companion;  that  the 
star  of  Wagner  rose  and  set  during  his 
career;  that  Rossini  spent  his  life  after 
his  birth  and  before  his  death;  that  Ber- 
lioz troubled  the  world  with  the  main 
issue  of  his  existence  during  his  time; 
that  a whole  holocaust  or  musical  minds 
passed  him  by  like  the  ghosts  in  Mac- 
beth. And  still  he  is  here  to  know,  taat 
time,  if  it  has  not  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  music,  has  at  all  events  produced 
genius  which  can  hold  its  own  even  w ith 
the  generation  which  we  now  call  old 
age.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  New  York  World  tells  of  a sur- 
prising pianist.  Alice  Boerentzen,  born 
seven  years  ago  at  Somerville,  who  is 
now  living  in  New  York.  She  plays  the 
most  difficult  compositions  “with  a clear 
insight,  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. and  with  wonderfully  excellent 
technic.”  She  began  to  play  when  she 
was  3 years  old.  took  her  first  lesson  at 
4.  and  at  the  age  of  o went  to  1 a ns. 
where  she  studied  with  Marcou,  and 
“each  month  won  the  prize  given  ny  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music.  Lut 
when  did  they  begin  to  give  monthly 
prizes”  at  the  conservatory? 


MESSAGER  ON  LIGHT  OPERA. 

Mr.  Andre  Messager  has  been  talking 
to  a reporter  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
with  reference  to  English  opera.  This 
celebrated  composer  and  conductor  “has 
none  of  the  studied  negligence  and  the 
other  affectations  of  musical  genius— 
the  preoccupied  gaze,  the  uncropped 
locks  well-saved,  the  cascade  of  cravat, 
the  brown  velvet  coat  with  tire  tancy 
buttons.  He  does  not  strum  his  finger* 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  or  hum  a bar 
of  his  la.test  success.  He  wears  his 
greyish  hair  frankly  and  contentedly, 
but  there  is  nothing  of  middle-age  in  his 
manner  or  his  con  versa  tion.  file  one  is 
as  brisk  a*  his  moustache.  th“  other  as 
clear  as  his  eye.  Finally,  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish with  the 'fluency  and  address  qf  one 
who  heartily  admires  the  country  and 
its  people.  Could  there  be  a better  proof 
of  it  than  the  fact  that  Mme.  Messager 
is  one  of  our  most  popular  song  writers 
—the  gifted  lady  we  know  chiefly  by 
the  name  of  Hope  Temple?”  


has  not  been  of  a kind  to  encourage  you 
here  in  London.  The  machinery  of  of- 
ficial administration  is  not  so  compli- 
cated in  England  as  it  is  In  I<  ranee, 
but  there  would  be  the  same  leakage 
in  the  way  of  complimentary  seats.  In 
one  year  I found  that  as  against  f.300,000 
of  grant  from  the  stat<^,  we  had  to  give 
out  free  seats  to  a total  of  f.247,000; 
so  you  see  wc  were  not  much  in  pocket 
at  the  end.  No,  I think  there  is  enough 
enthusiasm  and  wealth  in  thi.«  country 
to  endow  a national  opera  house  worthy  | 
of  the  nams,  and  captLble  of  producing 
the  best  modern  and  classical  works. 
Tn  this  general  range  of  production  and 
revival,  English  work  would  take  a very 
large  share,  and  deservedly  so.  I doubt 
if  Englishmen  have  ever  given  a 
i bought  to  the  number  of  English  com- 
posers capable  of  producing  a first-class 
score,  or  to  what  you  are  losing  simpl> 
for  want  of  encouragement  and  a house 
to  produce  the  highest  work.  I know 
one  English  composer  who  has  two  fin- 
ished operas  in  his  desk  well  worthy  ot 
the  best  staging  possible,  and  there 
must  be  others  laboring  under  the  same 
disadvantage.  Believe  me,  this  is  a case 
above  all  others  where  opportunity 
makes  the  man.  I am  surprised  that 
some  one  does  not  lead  the  way,  con- 
sidering that  London  offers  such  an 
audience  as  exists  nowhere  else.  When 
I first  carne  here  10  or  12  years  ago  I 
knew  no  English,  and  I felt  utterly  lost. 
But  I found  Englishmen  were  far  more 
adept  at  languages— more  proficient,  do 
vou  say?— than  they  give  themselves 
credit  for.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to 
feel  at  home  here,  and  that  feeling  grew 
more  and  more  on  acquaintance.  M hat 
strikes  me  nowadays  more  than  any- 
thing is  the  wonderful  variety  of  tastes 
that  exist  in  the  London  population,  and 
the  wav  in  which  the  most  diverse  pro- 
ductions can  succeed  side  by  side.  In 
the  Strand  at  the  present  moment  you 
have  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  at  one 
theatre  and  'Th<-  Catch  of  the  Season 
almost  next  door,  and  between  these 
two  works  there  is  a gulf  of  three 
centuries;  vet  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
finds  the  more  favor  in  this  busy  age  of 
ours.  Just  a word  in  conclusion,  and 
this  to  vour  literary  men.  I am  fond 
of  English  bonks,  and  no  man  who  lias 
for  m in v vears  been  searching  lor  good 
libretti  can  fail  to  note  how  many  poets 
of  talent  you  have  here  in  England. 
Cannot  they  be  persuaded  to  learn  what 
are  the  requirements  of  an  opera  lib- 
retto’ There  are  many  classical  operas, 
particularly  Italian,  spoiled  for  P™dtu£; 
tion  and  revival  over  here  by  the 
wretched  character  of  the  translations 
hitherto  available.  Perhaps  if  your 
ver"e-writers  would  turn  their  attention 
to  this  field  it  would  train  them  for 
more  original  ventures,  and  the  world 
of  music  and  art  generally  would  be 
undoubtedly  the  gainer.  ’ 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8 . P.  M.  Sixth  am 
last  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet 
Mozart's  quartet  in  B flat  major  (K.  588! 
Saint-Snens'  'cello  sonata  lu  O minor,  op.  32 
Mendelssohn’s  octet  for  strings,  op.  20.  Mme 
Sam  on  iff.  pianist,  and  the  Hoffmann  quartet 
w ill  assist. 

Steinert  Hall,  s 1*.  M.  List  ‘cello  reeita 
In  Mr.  Anton  Rekklng.  Excerpts  from  eon 
certos  bv  Hitt  lind  Vleuxtemps,  and  pieces  !>.\ 
Servais.  Chopin  MncDmvell  and  von  Goen*. 

TUBS  DAY— Boston  Theatre.  2 I’.  M.  l'iftl 
annual  performance  of  the  opera  school  of  tie 
New  England  Conservator}'  of  Music. 

WEDNESDAY— The  Tuileries,  11  A.  M.  Mr 
Wilhelm  Heinrich's  fourth  and  last  lentei 
song  recital. 

Jordan  Hall.  S I>.  M.  Fourth  and  last  coll 
cert  of  the  Apollo  Flub,  Mr.  Mollenbauer 
conductor.  Davies’  “Hymn  Before  Action.' 
Detwis’  • Brier  Bose."  “Avo  Maria"  fron 
Bruch’s  “Cross  of  Fire"  (Miss  Bio.  soprano! 
Gibson's  "Drum."  Schumann's  The  Dream. 
Bake."  Sullivan's  “Lost  Chord."  arranged  -n; 
Brewer  (with  organ  and-  piano:  J.  Strauss 
“Wine.  Woman  and  Song."  “Are  Maria.' 
GomiiHl-Bach  (Miss  Bio,  soprano!;  Osgood' 
•■In  Picanlie."  -Beinerke's  “Dan  Cupid.' 
Gounod's  “Gloria  in  Hxcelsls."  Miss  Hi. 
will  sing  songs  by  Wagner,  Grieg  aud  B 
Strauss, 

THURSDAY — Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  S I' 
M.  « bamboi  concert  by  Messrs.  Willy  Hess 
Rudolph  Krasselk.  Carl  Faelte-n.  under  th« 
auspices  of  the  Faelteu  pianoforte  sehool.- 

FRIDAY-  symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Twenty 
first  public  rehcpjsal  . of  the  Boston  flyiu 
phony  orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor- 
Hadley’s  symphony.  “The  Four  Season*. ' 
Hrah ill’s  variations  on  a theme  by  Haydn 
Liszt’s  Festklaenge.  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hooho 
tenor,  will  sing  two  arias. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Fare 
well  piano  recital  by  Mr.  Vladimir  de  Park 
maim.  . • j 

Symphony  Hall.  S I’.  M.  Twenty-first  con 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Pro 
gramme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


“EROICA”  GIVEN 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Elgar's  "Introduction  and  Allegro”  m 
G minor  and  major  for  strings  (orches- 
tra and  quartet)  were  performed  for  the 
first  time.  March  8,  at  London.  The 
composer  conducted.  Mr.  Blackburn 
| wrote  of  them:  "Elgar  himself,  a man 
with  keen  sense  of  literature,  heads  his 
i piece  witli  a quotation  trorn  Uymbt- 
line.’  'A  Smiling  with  a Sigh.  Excited 
to  the  point  of  crcativencss  a*  tne 
: great  musician  lots  us  know,  by''*1’ 
scenery  and  Welsh  idiom,  the  thought 
of  tills  composition  gradually  even 
I with  great  slowness,  surged  into  his 
mind.  It  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye, 


The  programme  of  the  21st  concert  oi 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr 
Gericke  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Leonore”  No.  8..  ••  •••■• 

Concerto  Grosso  No.  12.  In  B minor  .....Ha 
• The  Youth  of  Hercules  ’.  •‘jMnMj*eI1 

Symphony  No.  3,  E flat  major,  ^eeibove 

The  programme  was  suddenly  changed 
possibly  hs  a tribute  to  Beethoven 
whose  “Eroica”  symphony^  was  firs 
performed  in  Vienna,  April  7,  180,). 
overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3,  was  subs  i 
tuted  for  the  overture  to  Smetana 
opera  "The  Kiss,"  which  had  been  an 

nounced.  . 

Tne  “Eroica"  was  first  performed  i 
years  ago  on  April  7,  according 'to _ th 
authoritative  biographers  of  Beethove 
and  according  to  evidence  contemp 
raneous  with  the  P®,rformaB?®-  ha^ 
Austrian  journals  thls . sejls?i1  g 
spoken  of  March  7 as  the  date  of  U 
concert,  and  this  date  . 

by  the  Royal  orchestra  of  Dresden 
its  symphony  concert.  As  a mattei 
fact  the  very  first  performance  was  _ 
a private  concert  at  Pnnoe  Lo bkowltz 
some  time  in  December  of  1804, 

' | *Xhe  composer  conducted  and  came 


ne  compose  uuuuulwu  ^ 

;rief  in  the  second  half  of  the  nr 
allegro,  so  that  a fresh  start  waa  nece 
sary.  And  what  were  the  criticisms 
the  first  public  performance?  Beethot 


In  conducted,  and  some  om.  — 

tho  gallery:  "Til  give  another 

Mtzer  if  they  would  stop."  Some 
the  work  would  gain  if  it  were 
tened,  if  there  were  more  "light, 
irness,  unity";  others  found  It  a 
Lure  of  "the  excellent,  the  grotesque, 
tiresome."  The  fast  friends  of 
! composer  hailed  it  as  a masterpiece, 
eethoven  himself  must  have  had 
givings  about  the  length  of  the  work, 
he  wrote  this  note  in  the  score: 
Bice  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an 
ill  nary  symphony,  it  should  be  per- 
illed at  the  beginning  rather  than  at 
end  of  a concert,  either  after  an 
Nrturo  or  an  aria,  or  after  a concerto, 
t be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the 
ger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
ience,  whose  attention  Will  be  al- 
lly  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the 
ct  which  the  composer  purposed  in 
own  mind  to  attain.”  Alas,  little  or 
attention  is  paid  to  this  request  to- 
, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  after 
hour  of  listening  to  music  good,  bad 
indifferent,  wherever  or  whenever 
symphony  is  played,  it  does  seem 
long,  even  when  tho  performance  is 
it  admirable. 

lie  commentators  have  been  busy 
p the  work,  but,  in  spite  of  their 

It  ingenious  labor,  they  have  been 
ble  to  lessen  the  grandeur  or  chip 
beauty  of  its  pages.  One  fanatical 
shipper  of  the  composer  found  in  the 
led  passage  of  the  first  movement 
entrance  of  tha  19th  century.  Wag- 
| insisted  that  the  word  "heroic” 
prs,  not  to  any  particuljir  hefp.  not  to  ] 
poleon,  whom  Beethoven  undoubtedly 
in  mind  when  he  was  composing 
symphony,  but  to  the  full-fledged 
1 in  whom  are  all  the  purely  human 
ijiigs.  That  mad  -wag,  von  Buelow, 
mnly  rededicated  the  symphony  to 
: marck.  The  commentators  imagine 
ii  things,  they  chatter  and  write  and 
: e their  little  day.  They  pass  away 
i their  words  are  forgotten  or  are 
|i  served  for  the  wonder  or  the  amuse- 
it  of  generations  after  them;  .the 
k itself  remains,  nor  do  100  years 
4 alsh  or  belittle  it.  Certain  formulas, 
formulas,  may  seem  old-fashioned, 
they  are  still  vitalized  by  the  weight 
he  thought  cast  in  the  bygone  mold, 
s is  music  that  is  the  expression  of 
1 1 which  is  unutterable  in  speech. 

1 is  the  plaintive  second  theme  of 
first  movement  charged  with  in- 
tllible  yearning.  Still  in  the  rich  treat- 
-|nt  of  the  musical  -thoughts  is  -seen 
working  of  a titanic  yet  very  human 
id. 

has  been  asked,  and  not  so  irrever- 
v as  might  appear,  why  masterpieces 
such  a bore.  These  qeustioners 
,-jjld  lump  "King  Lear,”  "Paradise 
it,”  “The  Divine  Comedy,”  the 
-oica”  and  the  Ninth  together.  The 
Jstion  is  as  a recoil  from  [he  feeling 
ibeing  o’ermastered,  almost  crushed, 
•y  that  would  have  the  indisputably 
at  musical  works  performed  in  and 
of  season,  they  that  would  have 
m as  daily  and  necessary  food,  would 
•k  quicker  and  more  enduring  injury 
:hem  than  the  longest  flight  of  time. 
andel's1  concerto  is  interesting, 
sfly  by  reason  of  the  beautiful 
ghetto,  an  air  that  is  'both  tender 
i solemn.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
iseif  took  the  allegros  seriously.  It 
recorded  of  him  that  he  once  an- 
:red  a flatterer,  a man  like  ‘Chrysan- 
who  applied  the  doctrine  of 
nary  inspiration  to  every  bit  of 
ndel’s  enormous  musical  baggage,  by 
ing  the  orchestral  concerto  or  suite 
which  the  flatterer  had  reference  was 
r stuff,  written  in  haste,  to  serve 
|ue  passing  and  inconsiderable  occa- 
n.  These  allegros  often  remind  one 
the  operation  of  sawing  wood;  there 
'[the  same  impression  of  perfunctory 
rk  and  of  monotonous  expression. 
|aint-Saens’  symphonic  poem  gave 
eh  pleasure,  although  the  end  for 
e seemed  ineffective,  thin  where  it 
>uld  overwhelm  by  its  majestic 
adth.  When  it  was  first  produced 
tain  Parisian  critics  denied  the  pos- 
ility  of  painting  in  tones  a mental 
ifliet  and  a mental  decision— abstract 
tters,  as  a choice  between  virtue  and 
iasure.  It  may  be  said  of  the  music 
i '.c  Pleasure  as  portrayed  by  Saint- 
5 ;ns  is  more  radiant  and  enchanting 
t tn  Virtue,  so  that  the  choice  of 
lircules  is  the  more  to  be  commended; 

It  t the  musician  and  the  idle  lover  of 
risic  will  find  keener  pleasure  in  the 
i presentation  of  Pleasure,  both  in 
:ss  and  in  thought. 


FATHER  AND  SON. 

Mr.  Michael  Finn,  brought  into  the 
police  court  at  Minneapolis  on  the 
charge  of  vagrancy,  swore  that  he  was 
84  years  old,  and  he  refused  to  give  his 
true  name  on  the  ground  that  his 
father  was  an  old  man,  who  might  die 
from  shock  if  he  should  hear  that  his 
son  had  disgraced  the  family.  Ilis 
word  was  doubted,  and  there  was  in- 
formal talk  about  the  workhouse,  al- 
though the  judge  admitted  that  it  was 
no  place  for  a man  of  Mr.  Finn’s  age. 
The  accused  thought  it  over  and  deter- 
mined to  run  the  risk  of  shocking  his 
venerable  parent,  who  was  then  sum- 
moned. The  father  appeared,  grasped 
the  reckless  boy  by  the  collar  and 
marched  him  home,  for  the  judge, 
amazed,  consented.  This  same  father 
was  over  100  years  old,  and  so  spry 
that  the  spectators  foresaw  a scene  in 
a woodshed  with  a hickory  stick  in 
action. 

Better  such  rude  discipline  among  old 
men  than  the  reverse,  ns  illustrated  in 
an  old  Grecian  story  repeated  by  Mon- 
taigne. Let  Florio  tell  it  in  his  won- 
derful translation,  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  for  the  smug  to  flout:  "Ho 

that  was  met  beating  of  his  father, 
answered,  it  was  the  custom  of  his 
house;  that  his  father  had  so  beaten 
his  grandfather,  and  he  his  great- 
grandfather, and,  pointing  to  his  son, 
said : ‘This  child  shall  also  beat  me 
when  he  shall  come  to  my  age.’  And 
the  father,  whom  the  son  haled  and 
dragged  through  thick  and  thin  in  the 
street,  commanded  him  to  stay  at  a 
certain  door,  for  himself  had  dragged 
liis  father  no  farther,  which  were  the 
bounds  of  the  hereditary  and  injurious 
demeanors  the  children  of  that  family 
were  wont  to  show  their  fathers.’’ 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Ir.  S.  W.  Jamieson,  pianist,  assisted 
t Mrs,  Ernestine  Pish,  contralto,  and 
:-s.  Emiile  W.  Wilkins,  accompanist, 

- 11  give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
' esday  evening-,  the  25th,  at  8:15 
lock.  He  will  play  Coleridge-Tay- 
U’s  "African  Suite,”  op.  35  (first  time 
1 re),  and  pieces  by  Gottschalk,  Henselt, 
iillak  and  Schubert  Tausig.  Mrs.  Pish 
-ill  sing  songs  by  Hild^.eh,  Holmes, 
dtttschalk,  Miss  Dang, 
the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
ingy,  conductor,  will  give  its  last  eon- 
c :-t  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
Ig,  the  18th,  at  S:15  o’clock.  The  pro- 
ihmme  Will  include  Guiraud’s  "Carna- 
1,”  Lefebvre’s  prelude  to  “Eloa," 
oausson’s  "Hymne  Vedique,"  suite 
htania,”  Hue;  "Tristia,”  Berlioz; 
;renade,  Beethoven;  two  excerpts  from 
zet’s  "Arlesienne”  suite,  No.  2.  The 
aces  by  Chausson  and  Hue  will  be 
lyed  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

he  programme  of  the  chamber  music 
ratal  given  by  Messrs.  Hess  Krai«»i? 

Huntington  Chambers 

I 11  on  Wednesday  evening  will  include 
lethoven’s  trio  in  C minfr,  op.  1,  No 

Wp  ?t-s  sonata  in  D minor  I 

t 3 Raff  s trio  in  G major,  op,  112,  J 


DESPOTISM  AND  ART. 

Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  composers  of 
music  now  living,  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  faculty  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory  on  account  of  his  manly 
attitude  during  the  students’  strike. 
The  dismissal  has  aroused  indignation 
throughout  Russia,  and  this  indigna- 
tion is  awake  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
Boston,  for  Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  a 
world-man. 

This  composer  and  teacher  is  not 
young  and  wild-eyed,  a person  of  doubt- 
ful antecedents.  He  is  in  his  62d  year. 
From  1856  to  1862  he  attended  the 
Marine  School  of  St.  Petersburg.  He 
sailed  around  the  world  as  a midship- 
man in  the  service  of  the  Czar,’ and  he 
did  not  leave  the  service  until  1873. 
He  was  then  appointed  inspector  of  all 
the  imperial  naval  bands,  and  he  dis- 
charged this  duty  until  the  office  was 
abolished  in  1884.  He  has  more  than 
once  refused  the  directorship  of  the 
conservatory  in  which  he  has  found  de- 
light in  teaching.  With  his  musical  col- 
leagues, Cesar  Cm,  a general  and  a 
professor  of  fortification,  Moussorgsky, 
a regimental  officer,  Borodin,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  an  imperial  institution, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  served  faithfully 
more  than  one  Czar. 

It  has  been  said  that  republics,  are 
hostile  to  the  arts ; that  art  is  encour- 
aged only  by  a ruler;  that  the  more 
rigid  the  rule,  the  more  art  flourishes. 
It  is  a pretty  theory,  but  do  the  facts 
sustain  it?  The  despotism  of  a ruler 
may  have  provoked  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity in  literature ; but  the  pecuniary 
patronage  shown  painters  and  musi- 
cians was  that  of  a rich  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a ruler.  It  would  be  un- 
true to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Czars  and  grand  dukes  have  not  at 
times  fostered  music  for  love  of  it. 
The  letters  of  Tschaikowsky  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  show  the  lat- 
ter to  be  a critic  of  more  than  ordinary 
taste,  and  Tschaikowsky's  evident  ad- 
miration of  him  w»as  genuine,  for  the 
latter  -was  of  a proud  and  independent 
soul.  There  are  timorous  days  and 
nights  now  in  St.  Petersburg.  Imperial 
orders  are  given  out  as  a madman 
beats  upon  a drum.  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was  dismissed  by  “the  business  man- 
i agement  of  the  conservatory  commit- 


tee,” but  the  order  was  through  them, 
not  from  them.  No  wonder  that  com- 
mittee men  of  other  imperial  musical 
societies  in  St.  Petersburg  are  resign- 
ing to  show  their  sympathy  with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  their  approval 
of  his  actions. 

CONSUMPTION’S  FOE. 

Men  of  science  now  say  that  the 
tapeworm  is  the  born  and  sworn  enemy 
of  the  germ  of  consumption;  that  the 
amiable  or  unamiable  host  of  the  for- 
mer will  never  suffer  from  the  latter. 
This  brings  up  an  interesting  question 
as  to  a choice  of  evils,  not  unlike  the 
famous  question  asked  when  there  was 
agitation  concerning  sparrows.  Con- 
sumption is  certainly  more  romantic, 
and  has-been  preferred  .by  the  poets!. 
The  literary  have  for  some  reason 
avoided  the  other  subject,  although 
John  Phoenix  suggested  that  in  it  was 
to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  “editorial 
we.”  We  were  informed  lately  by  a 
wise  person  that  the  tapeworm  is  a 
nuisance  of  comparatively  modern  in- 
vention. He  is  sadly  in  error.  The 
taenia  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  it  was  never  a welcome  guest. 
The  symptoms  are  described  with  hor- 
rid detail — emaciation  of  the  body,  loss 
of  strength,  gnashing  of  the  teeth, 
frightful  dreams.  A long  list  of  reme- 
dies is  given,  but  there  is  no  allusion 
to  pumpkin  seeds,  a favorite  prescrip- 
tion in  southern  France  and  Algiers  for 
the  ver  solitaire.  Alexander  Trallian,  in 
his  “Epistle  on  Worms’”  a most  enter- 
taining treatise,  says  that  the  intrud- 
ers are  engendered  by  corruption  of 
food,  but  the  French  believe  they  come 
from  sheep,  and  others  point  vindic- 
tively to  the  hog.  Celebrated  men  have 
not  escaped.  Mr.  Saleza,  fbr  instance, 
who  sang  Romeo  with  such  passionate 
conviction,  had  a hard  time  of  it  and 
was  obliged'  to  leave  the  stage  for  a 
year  or  two.  Philemon  Holland,  in  his 
translation  of  Pliny,  prefers  the  ternl 
“broadworm,”  but  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary does  not  include  it.  The  Germans 
use  the  term  “bandwurm,”  and  how 
picturesque,  then,  is  the  phrase,  “der 
reine  Bandwurm”  to  denote  the  height 
of  tediousness. 

Those  suffering  from  this  unbidden 
guest  are  to  be  classed  with  the  un- 
fortunates whose  grotesque  maladies 
forbid  parlor  commiseration.  Milton 
mentions  "fierce  catarrhs”  and  asth- 
mas in  his  dreadful  description  of  the 
world  as  a hospital,  but  there  is  no  al- 
lusion to  the  taenia ; and  Poe’s  “the 
conqueror  worm”  is  one  of  another 
kind.  Consumption  has  long  been  called 
New  England's  curse.  Alice  Morse  Earl 
suggests  that  the  disease  was  nourished 
and  increased  by  the  scanty  dress  of 
women  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  walking  dresses  in  January, 
1807,  were  of  white  jaconet  muslin ; 
when  the  neck  and  portions  of  the 
arms  were  left  bare  even  for  outdoor 
wear;  when  women  like  the  wife  of  Gov. 
Trumbull  would  ride  for  miles  iu  an 
open  sleigh  in  an  organdie  gown,  low- 
necked  and  sleeveless,  with  on  unlined 
cloth  cape  for  extra  covering.  A rhyme 
of  the  day  tells  the  story  ; 

"Plump  and  rosy  was  my  face 
And  graceful  was  my  form; 

Till  fashion  deemed  it  a disgrace 
To  keep  my  body  warm." 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
underclothing  was  then  of  the  slightest 
texture,  close  cut,  and  of  few  pieces. 
Again  we  quote  from  a sweet  poet : 

"Many  filled,  'tis  said,  with  pride. 

Have  laid  their  underclothes  aside: 

Such  healthful  dress  they  do  despise. 

And  naught  but  gauze  and  muslin  prize." 

What  one  of  those  fair  dames  would 
have  admitted  even  the  thought  of  the 
solitary  guest  as  the  triumphant  foe  of, 
consumption!  We  should  now  all  take 
a more  sensible  view  of  the  situation, 
for  pumpkins  are  always  with  us. 


FUNEREAL  DOVE  COTS. 

So  there  is  i^)  be  a columbarium  in 
Forest  Hills  cemetery.  The  word  may 
surprise  many,  though  some  of  them, 
remembering  their  Latin,  will  have 
vague  associations  with  dove  cots. 

The  word  “columbarium”  with  its 
primary  meaning  is  not  Ciceronian 
Latin,  yet,  as  signifying  “dove  cot,”  it 
is  classical.  There  is  a distinction  in 


the  nse  of  “columba”  and  1 ‘common 

Thh  former,  a dove  without  any  specia 
reference  to  its  sex,  is  of  feminine  gan- 
der, and  was  used  by  Cicero  in  connec- 
tion witli  any  dove.  “Columbus,”  a 
male  pigeon  or  dove,  is  found  in 
Horace,  but  not  in  Cicero,  and  Varro, 
in  his  treatise,  on  the  Latin  language, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Cicero,  makes 
this  curious  note:  “In  old  times  ‘co- 

luinba’  meant  either  a male  or  female 
dove,  because  the  bird  was  not  in  com- 
mon usage;  but  today  the  bird  is  in 
usage,  and  the  language  has  been-' 
obliged  to  distinguish  between  ‘colum- 
bus,’  the  male,  and  ‘columba,’  the 
female.”  These  dove  cots  were  of  great 

size,  and  they  were  often  built  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  4000  or  5000  birds. 

For  years  the  word  “columbarium” 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  other 
things:  The  hole  where  a rafter  rests; 

a hole  out  of  which  the  water  runs 
after  it  is  taken  by  the  mill  wheel;  a 
hole  through  which  an  oar  is  put;  and 
then  a subterraneous  vault  serving  for 
a tomb;  or,  as  others  say,  the  plural 
form  “columbaria”  designated  the 
niches  for  holding  cinerary  urns. 

The  word  was  adopted  only  recently 
by  English  writers,  either  as  pigeon- 
house  or  pigeon-hole,  or  as  sepulchre 
with  niches  or  holes  for  urns.  Grant, 
in  the  “Cameronians”  (1881),  was  the 
first  to  write  about  “columbaria  for  the 
pigeons.”  Dr.  Maitland,  in  “The  Church 
in  the  Catacombs”  (1846),  described 
niches  giving  a chamber  the  appear- 
ance of  a dove  cot,  “whence  its  name 
of  columbarium.”  There  is  an  allusion 
in  Hawthorne’s  “Marble  Faun."  As 
one  spoke  of  the  tombs  of  the  Capulets, 
so  one  might  refer  to  the  columbarium 
of  a family,  whose  dead  members  had 
been  purified  by  fire  and  reduced  to 
ashes. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who  wrote  so  nobly  of  urn 
burial,  whose  style  is  embossed  with 
Latinisms,  does  not  use  “columbarium” 
or  “columbaria.”  He  mentions  the 
“feretra,”  or  biers  of  wood ; the 
“ustrina,”  a place  for  burning  corpses ; 
the  “vas  ustrinum,”  or  vessel  wherein 
the  dead  were  burnt ; but  there  is  no  j 
reference  to  the  urn-cot,  even  in  this  i 
quaintly  sonorous  passage  : “The  ashes  i 
of  Domitian  were  mingled  with  those 
of  Julia;  of  Achilles  with  those  of 
Patroclos.  Ail  urns  contained  not  sin- 
gle ashes ; without  confused  burnings 
they  affectionately  compounded  their 
bones  ; passionately  endeavoring  to  con-  ! 
tinue  their  living  unions.  And  when  I 
distance  of  death  denied  such  conjunc-  jj 
tions,  unsatisfied  affections  conceived 't 
some  satisfaction  to  be  neighbors  in  the 
grave,  to  lie  urn  by  urn,  and  touch  but 
in  their  manes.  And  many  were  so 
curious  to  continue  their  living  rela- 
tions that  they  contrived  large  and  i 
family  urns,  wherein  the  ashes  of  their 
nearest  friends  and  kindred  might  suc- 
cessively be  received,  at  least  some  par-  j 
cels  thereof,  while  their  collateral  me-  j 
s morials  lay  in  minor  vessels  about  ,'j 
them.” 

Nor  were  (he  columbaria  always  in 
subterranean  sepulchre  for  the  guard-  1 
ing  of  urns.  The  ancient  Jews,  who 
preferred  entombment  and  after  that  f 
interment,  honey-combed  rock-hewn  I 
walls  that  formed  the  vestibules  of  cor-  V 
tain  tombs  with  minute  columbaria,  but 
in  these  only  lamps  were  placed. 

1VI mei.  Samaroff  Assists  Boston  Sym-  ! ij 
phony  Quartet  in  its  Closing  I 
Concert,  and  Proves  a Pianist  of  j 
Remarkable  Charm. 

[ The  Boston  Symphony  quartet,  as- 
sisted by  lime.  Samaroff.  pianist,  and 
the  Hoffmann  quartet,  gave  its  sixth  and 
last  concert  of  the  season  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall.  There  was  a highly  ! 
delighted  audience  of  good  size.  The  I 
programme  included' Mozart's  quartet  in  I 
B-flat  major  (K.  589),  Saint  Saens’  'cello  j 
sonata  in  C minor,  op.  32;  Mendelssohn’s  | 
octet  in  E-flat  major,  op.  20. 

The  quartet  by  Mozart  was  played 
with  much  finish,  yet  the  performance 
was  not  finical  or  lifeless  in  conse- 
quence. While  the  work  itself  is  not  to 
he  ranked  with  the  great  quartets  cf\ 
the  composer,  it  is  charming  by  reasoL,. 
of  its  serene  euphony  and  old-time 


Jrance.  long,  too  1’  if.  Il:'st  m<"  ' ■ 

tniont  of  Mendelssohn's  octet  was  play-  | 
ed  with  a verve  and  a gusto  that  were 
, contagious.  The  music  was  extraordi- 
nary for  a boy  of  Id  years;  it  would 
have  been  unusually  good  for  a mature 
; musician  of  the  period.  Seldom  has  a 
[ talented  composer  presented  such  early 
l proof  of  Ids  gifts  and  in  after  years 
I Surpassed  only  occasionally  the  work. 
rTthat  k&v©  Dromise  jvs  wpII  as  assurance. 

I There  are  few  of  Mendelssohn's  compo- 
J sltlons  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
| so  bravely  as  this  octet  and  the  over- 
ture to  “Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
There  is  more  romantic  flight  In  tlio 
''Hebrides”  overture,  but  how  pertunc- 
lory  and  mannered  seem  many  of  the 
other  later  works!  , 

Mme  Samaroff  and  Mr.  Krasselt 
played  Saint-Saens'  sonata  for  piano 
and  'cello  exceedingly  well.  The  form- 
er. an  American  by  birth  but  of  German 
descent.  Is  a Russian  by  marriage  We 
hear  that  she  was  educated  musically  In 
Paris  and  that  she  returns  to  Europe 
this  week.  She  gave  a recital  in  New 
York  last  January-  Let  us  hope  that 
she  will  come  back  to  this  city- next 
.season  and  ho  hoard  with  the  Symphony 
orchestra  and  In  recital,  for  she  is  a 
i pianist  of  fine  talent  and  of  marked  in- 
dividuality. Saint-Saens’  sonata  is  not 
1 a work  that  any  virtuoso  pianist,  eager 
for  self-display,  would  choose  as  her 
card  of  introduction.  It  was  composed 
about  1872.  when  Saint-Saens  had  the 
’cello  on  his  mind,  for  his  first  con- 
certo for  this  instrument,  and  also  an 
allegro  appassionata  for  the  'cello  and 
piano,  are  of  about  the  same  date.  I he 
first  and  third  movements  are  charac- 
terized by  an  intensity  and  a passion 
that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  associate 
. with  Saint-Saens.  and  there  are  moods 
of  a yearning  sensuousness  in  the  open- 
ing allegro  that  are  harmonically  sug- 
gested rather  than  melodically  expressed. 

, Tiie  contrasting  andante,  a solemn 
choral.  Is  of  a quiet  beauty,  so  that  in 
it  the  whole  work  there  is  no  salient  leat- 
I ure  that  invites  thoughtless  applause. 

■ «'  and  any  tribute  of  admiration  must  go 
out  to  the  players  from  the  musical 
hearer,  not  from  one  that  is  pleased 
only  when  he  is  astonished  or  e'er- 
mastered  by  plainly  defined  and  over- 
ripe melody,  compelling  rhythm,  or  a 
Thunderous  speech.  That  the  art  ot 
Mme.  Samaroff  was  so' quickly  appre- 
ciated was  a genuine  tribute.  Her  touch 
is  varied  and  agreeable;  she  is  a color- 
ist of  exquisite  nuances;  she  sings  in 
- melodic  expression;  she  has  breadth  and 
' fire-  she  is  musical  to  her  finger  tips. 

Add  to  this  an  individual  and  exotic 
' personal  charm  unconsciously  exerted, 
and  grace  and  modesty  of  bearing!  Mr. 
Krasselt  was  at  his  best. 

Mr  Hess  may  well  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  the  series  of  concerts 
that  have  now  passed  into  the  musical 
annals  of  the  town.  The  results  of  his 
labor  and  that  of  his  associates  are  ap- 
parent and  grateful,  and  his  audience 
will  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
s«  ries  of  six  concerts  which  will  be 
given  next  season. 


MR.  HEKKING’S  RECITAL 


Delighted  Audience  in  Steinert  Hall 
Rapturously  Applauds  the  Eminent 
Artist’s  Performance. 


Air.  Anton  Hekking  gave  his  third 
•cello  recital  last  evening  in  Steinert 
Hall.  He  played  the  andante  and  finale 
from  a concerto  by  Yieuxlomps,  the 
andante  and  finale  from  a concerto  by 
Hans  Litt.  Servais'  “Characteristic  Fan- 
tasia" and  shorter  pieces  by  Chopin. 
MacDowell  and  Von  Goens.  Mr.  Arthur 
Rosenstein  was  the  accompanist. 

Repeated  hearings  only  deepen  the 
Impression  made  by  Mr.  Hekklng's  for- 
mer appearances.  He  played  last  even- 
ing with  a breadth,  a beauty  of  tone 
and  an  Intensity  of  emotional  abandon 
that  were  constantly  thrilling.  That 
any  performer  could  maintain  unllag- 
girig  interest  in  a 'cello  recital  is  in 
It  iclf  a tribute  to  his  art  Mr.  Hekking 
■'made  the  recital  a rare  experience.  He 
( made  the  hearer  forget  the  naturally 
{ limited  resources  of  the  Instrument  and 
t the  restricted  catalogue  of  'cello  music. 

I His  programme  was  full  of  interest,  un- 
conventional  and  satisfying  from  evet  > 

| point  of  view.  Tn  such  pieces  as  the 
andante  of  Vleuxtemps,  Chopin's  noc- 
turne and  MacDowell's  romance  the 
wonderful  richness  of  his  tone  made 
Kjeep  apnr-al:  but  it  was  more  than  the 
r appeal  of  pure  beauty:  It  was  glowing”, 
i vibrant,  strangely  stirring,  arousing  in 
L the  hearer  the  need  of  demonstrative 
f response.  Every  moment  in  the  pev- 
| furmanco.  was  vivid;  certain  moments 
were  like  a breath  of  life.  There-  was1 
an  audience  of  moderate  size  and  im- 
j moderate  enthusiasm.  The  ’cellist  was 
I recalled  again  and  again,  and  was 
1 obliged  to  add  to  the  programme. 


THE  SUNLESS. 

The  Hern  Id  has  mentioned  Mr.  John 
Monaghan  of  the  Bronx,  who  will  not 
l-cnt  his  flats  to  childless  couples.  lie 
loves  children  and  wishes  to  see  them 
and  their  parents  happy.  His  purpose 
is  much  to  he  commended,  but  is  he  a 
true  benefactor  to  the  little  ones  ! 

In  London  physicians  and  poor  law- 
guardians  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
monotony  of  flat  life  is  the  direct 
cause  of  many  of  the  cases  of  lunacy. 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  who  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed  a personal  acquaintance- 
ship with  Jack-lhe-Ripper.  looks  upon 
r;\  life  as  solitary  confinement  which  | 


produces  dcpr^i-io  f and  lunacy.  Ref- 
erence is  here  ulnae  no  doubt  to  the 
older  persons  in  the  huge  burgess  war- 
rens, but  what  is  (lie  effect  of  flat  life 
on  the  children V It  may  be  said  that 
there  U line  running  in  the  long,  nar- 
row corridor;  that  there  is  roof-sport: 
that  the  court  is  an  inexhaustible  well 
of  interest ; hut  however  spacious  or  lux- 
urious the  Hat  may  he,  the  inevitable 
playground  is  the  street.  The  child 
does  not  even  have  a paved  backyard 
with  a clotliespole  for  vegetation.  The 
boy  or  girl  in  the  city  house  has  a 
hard  enough  time  of  it:  the  lot  of  1 he  1 
child  in  the  flat  is  still  more  unfortu- 
nate. 

The  fire  worshipper  is  not  without 
excuse.  We  wonder  at  the  endeavor  of 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Society 
to  break  up  the  cult  of  sun  worship- 
pers, and  we  understand  the  wildness 
of  Mrs.  Matilda  Kassel  in  New  York, 
who  announced  the  fact  thal  she  was 
a fire  worshipper  and  then  soaked  the 
bed  clot  lies  in  kerosene  preparatory  to 
firing  the  flat  house  and  incidentally 
herself.  The  surprise  is  that  every  flat 
dweller  is  not  a sun  or  fire  worshipper. 
For  how  many  flats  there  are  that  are 
dark  and  dreary'. 

An  Englisn  physician  and  an  archi- 
tect have  invented  a scheme  for  a ro- 
tary house.  This  house,  by  an  ingen- 
ious mechanical  device,  cau  be  turned 
so  as  to  follow  the  sun  in  its  mighty 
course.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  is 
impracticable:  but  the  idea  is  nobly 
philanthropic.  How  careful  the  an- 
cients in  their  placing  a house!  Read 
the  chapters  of  Vitruvius  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  this  point.  Dining 
and  bath  rooms  used  in  winter  should 
face  the  setting  sun,  because  then  is 
there  chief  need  of  light  and  gentle 
heat.  Bed  chambers  and  libraries,  on 
the  contrary,  should  face  the  rising  sun. 
Dining-rooms  used  in  the  spring  and  in 
the  fall  should  look  toward  the  east, 
"because  the  windows  being  closed  until 
| the  sun  nears  its  going  down  enables 
one  to  preserve  a more  equable  tem- 
perature." Rooms  for  summer  use 
should  face  the  north,  "thus  they  will 
always  be  fresh,  healthful  and  agreea- 
ble. for  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun.  whose  heat  is  insupporta- 
ble. especially  during  the  summer  sol- 
stice; and  this  disposition  is  also  the 
best  for  workrooms  and  the  rooms  of 
embroiderers  and.  painters,  because  the. 
constant  light  does  not  allow  the  col- 
ors to  vary.” 

In  the  flat  the  dining-room  is  the 
same  for  al!  se isons,  nor  is  "Vitruvius 
himself  so  foolish  as  to  insist  on  the 
same  disposition  for  all  climates  and 
countries.  The  rotary  apartment  house 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  but 
of  course  there  should  be  room  enough 
for  the  house  to  turn,  and  this  in  a 
city  is  hardly  possible.  Nor  can  the  j 
child  be  always  moved  about  it.  the  sta-  j 
tionary  flat  so  as  to  bathe  in  sunlight. 
There  are  apartment  houses  of  large 
pretensions,  sunless  as  the  sea  to  which 
Alph,  the  sacred  river.  Is  it  a wonder 
that  so  many  parents  of  even  moderate 
means  strain  every  nerve  to  give  their 
children  a home  outside  the  city  walls, 
where  they  can  play  somewhere  save 
in  a dust  choked  street,  where  they  can 
breathe  comparatively  pure  air  and  be- 
come familiar  with  grass  and  Irees.  and 
learn  wisdom  from  association  with 
normally  disposed  and  philosophic  dogs 
and  eats. ' The  cry  of  the  children  in 
huddled  tenements  is  as  bitter  as  that 
of  factory  children,  and  there  are  fact- 
ories in  which  the  little  employes  have 
more  sun  and  light  than  at  home.  The 
fashionable  apartment  house  may  be  as 
a jail  with  sumptuously  appointed  cells, 
with  a janitor  ns  warden. 


no  book  to  oner  to  tile  election  commit- 
tee as  a guarantee  of  literary  worth  and 
vigor. 

Do  they  not  know  that  there  are 
iugenious  persons  who  advertise  in 
newspapers,  especially  in  England,  their 
eagerness  to  write  novels  to  order  for 
any  one  yearning  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  an  author,  who,  for  ft  consider- 
ation. is  allowed  to  sign  his  own  name 
to  the  novel  thus  written?  Mr.  Basil 
Tozer,  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
answered  an  advertisement  and  he  re- 
ceived this  typewritten  document  ; 

To  "Paradox,"  0000.  Advertisement  Department 

of  . London. 

Tlila  la  to  declare  ill.  that  ray  letter  signed 

"Hnsll  Toxer. " and  dated  " . 190— . ’ I* 

sent  to  you  with  toy  authority;  (21.  that  "Basil 
Tozer"  *is  tny  true  name;  (31,  that  I hereby 
promise  to  let  no  person  or  persons  whomso- 
ever ace  any  letter  or  letters  ihat  I may  bere- 
nfter  receive  from  you  that  may  have  any 
bearing  upon  or  In  any  way  relate  to  the  sub-  | 
ject  of  your  advertisement  beginning  with  the 

words  “ ."  that  appears  on  tile  ' 

front  page  of  published  In  1 /onion  j 

and  dated  — — . 190— . and  that  I will  under 
no  circumstance  or  circumstances  whatsoever 
communicate,  hint  at.  or  in  any  other  way  I 
cause  or  allow  to  be  communicated  or  other- 
wise disclose  the  contents  of  any  such  letter  or 
letters,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  to  any 
person  or  persona  whomsoever. 

Signed  (Christian  names  and  surname  In  full) 


GIVES  CONCERT 


Address  (In  full). 
Dale. 


REASONABLE  HACKS. 

VVe  are  informed  by  men  worthy  of 
all  credence  that  there  are  citizens  of 
Boston  who  are  anxious  to  join  the 
Authors'  Club,  but  they  are  debarred 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  not  written 
a book.  They  have  read  original  and 
manuscript  poems  at  social  gatherings, 
and  their  “efforts"  have  been  rewarded 
with  alcoholic  applause.  They  have 
contributed  letters  of  protest  to  journals 
of  the  city.  But  their  intellectual  flight 
has  not  been  sustained,  and  they  have 


As  the  ensuing  correspondence  was 
necessarily  confidential,  Mr.  Tozer  holds 
his  tongue  concerning  the  methods  of 
"Paradox,”  but  he  wrote  to  a literary 
"ghost”  in  Ireland,  who  did  not  demand 
secrecy.  This  hack  replied  ; “You  must 
please  tell  me  in  the  first  place  just 
exactly  what  you  wish,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  you  require  stories  that  are 
dreamy,  or  highly  spiced,  or  sensational 
and  exciting,  or  just  merely  love.”  Did 
he  mean  by  “dreamy.”  tales  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Yeats  or  Fiona  Macleod? 
We  are  left  in  ignorance.  Mr.  Tozer 
preferred  “just  merely  love.”  The  hack 
answered  : “A  simple  love  story  of.  say, 
3000  words,  suitable  for  a magazine  for 
the  home  or  a domestic  pamphlet  I could 
do  for  you  for  six  guineas;  you  have 
the  right  to  put  you  name  on  it,  me  to 
have  nothing  further  to  say  about  it.” 

A third  letter  came  in  which  the  hack 
regretted  Mr.  Tozer's  inability  to  avail 
himself  of  the  offer:  but  he  was  willing 
to  make  an  exception  by  letting  him 
have  “the  domestic  masterpiece”  for 
“four  guineas  complete,  cash  with  order, 
or  for  six  guineas,  payable  by  six 
monthly  instalments,  the  first  deposit  to 
accompany  order.” 

Mr.  Tozer  tEied  a third,  who  wanted  j 
“four -guineas  a thousand  words  and  so  i 
on  pro  rata  up  to  5000  words,  above  I 
which  length  I make  a reduction.”  Mr. 
Tozer  asks : “Does  this  gentleman 

write  for  the  A'anderbilts.  or  for  whom? 
He  must  be  at  quite  the  very  top  of  his 
profession — a literary  ‘ghost’  who  has 
taken  honors,  so  to  speak,  and  whom 
one  would  expect  to  find  supping  at 
Claridge's  in  the  company  of  duchesses 
aud  grand  dukes.”  The  charge  does  not 
seem  to  us  preposterous:  it  is  at  (he 
rate  of  only  two  cents  a word.  But 
English  publishers  are  not  generally  so 
liberal  as  their  American  colleagues. 
One  of  the  former  told  us  lately  that  he 
; was  obliged  to  pay  American  contribu- 
) tors  to  a series  of  books  announced  in 
his  prospectus  at  a much  higher  rate 
than  one  that  satisfied  Englishmen  of 
reputation.  Mr.  Tozer  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  literary  "ghost”  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  of  many  grades 
and  expects  to  be  paid  according  to  his 
status.  One  "who  has  been  raised  among 
field  hands  or  is  accustomed  to  mix 
chiefly  with  sculler?'  maids  isn’t  going 
to  make  your  glittering  heroine  at  four 
guineas  a thousand  words  talk  as  she 
ought  to  talk,  or  at  least  has  been  bred 
up  to  talk,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  just 
where  ‘money  talks’  when  it  comes  to 
employing  a high-class  literary  ‘ghost’ 
in  preference  to  some  suburban 
creature.”  But  would  not  a hack  who 
asks  six  guineas  a thousand  words  ob- 
ject to  Mr.  Tozer's  “bred  up”  as  archaic 
or  obsolete? 

Fielding  represents  a hack  in  “The 
Author's  Farce”  as  charging  sixpence 
for  each  fitting  of  the  motto  “Risum 
teneatis  Amici"  to  a dozen  pamphlets— 
six  shillings  in  all.  Mr.  Tozer  would 
consider  the  demand  excessive.  Six 
guineas  a thousand  words  would  seem 
cheap  to  some  of  the  wealthy  unem- 
ployed of  any  large  American  city  who 
court  literary  fame. 


The  fifth  public  performance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Opera  School  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  In  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre.  There  was  a chorus  of 
Conservatory  pupils,  and  the  full  or- 
chestra was  made  up  of  players  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Conser- 
vatory orchestras.  Mr.  Oreste  Bimboni, 
the  director  of  the  Opera  School,  con- 
ducted. There  wae  a large  audience, 
but  the  theatre  was  not  crowded  as  It 
has  been  on  former  occasions. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Judg- 
ment scenes  from  the  fourth  act  of 
"Aida.”  Mrs.  May  M.  Stokell,  Mr. 
Franklin  I>.  Wood  and  chorus;  In- 
vocation and  trio  from  act  I.  of 
"Un  Ballo  in  Maschera”  and  aria, 
duet,  trio  and  finale  from  act  II.  of 
the  same  opera.  Mrs.  Jean  I>.  Sher- 
burne. Miss  Mabel  Stanaway.  Messrs. 
Elisha  P.  Perry,  Robert  A.  Seaman. 
John  J.  Mogan.  Wood  and  chorus;  foun- 
tain scene  and  duet  from  Bimboni’s 
"Haiducul,"  Miss  Sarah  F.  Fisher  and 
■Mr.  Mogan;  excerpt  from  the  third  act 
of  "Carmen,”  Mrs.  Martha  Richardson. 
Miss  Edna  Sheehy,  Messrs.  Ray  Fine!, 
Serman,  Storer,  Wood  and  chorus;  buffo 
duet  from  Rossi’s  "I  Falsi  Monetarr; 
act  IV.  of  "Carmen.”  Mrs.  Richardson. 
Miss  Sheehy,  Messrs.  Finel,  Seaman  and 
chorus. 

Some  may  say  that  performances  of 
this  character  are  in  the  nature  of 
school  exhibitions  and  should  be  treated 
by  the  general  public  and  the  news- 
papers as  such;  that  the  pupils  sing  and 
act  for  the  entertainment  of  their  kins- 
folk and  friends,  and  to  give  the  teach- 
ers the  opportunity  of  Judging  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  proficiency,  the  latent  pos- 
sibilities. the  merits  and  the  faults  of 
those  intrusted  to  their  guidance  and 
supervision;  that  any  published  account 
of  the  exhibition  should  he  only  friendly 
apd  encouraging  or  one  of  Indiscrimi- 
nate praise.  The  fact  that  the  per- 
formances are  advertised,  that  they  are 
open  to  the  general  public,  that  an  ad- 
mission fee  Is  charged — all  this  does  not 
affect  the  matter  in  question.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  this  position  Is  more 
than  plausible,  although  indiscriminate 
praise  In  a Journal  would  be  unkind  and 
Injurious  toward  the  pupils  and  the 
school  Itself. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  the  perform- 
ance yesterday  that  it  was  superior  In 
several  respects  to  the  one  of  last  sea- 
son. First  of  all.  the  singing  Itself, 
without  reference  to  any  dramatic 
action,  was  of  a generally  higher  order 
than  it  was  last  year.  The  pupils  that 
took  part  in  the  two  performances  have 
as  a rule  made  genuine  progress.  They 
are  not  so  self-conscious  in  action,  they 
have  more  repose,  they  sing  with  more 
art  and  with  more  freedom. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  case  of  a 
voung  woman,  with  little  or  no  concort 
experience,  who  appears  in  an  operatic 
scene.  She  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a singer  of 
such  skill,  confidence,  authority  that  In  a 
scene  of  action  she  Is  able  to  Imper- 
sonate a character  without  the  obsess- 
ing thought  of  vocal  endeavor  She  Is 
then  tempted  to  throw  overboard  all  the 
elementary  rules  of  song,  to  rely  on 
main  vocal  strength,  the  conductor,  and 
an  Indulgent  Providence.  She  Is  obliged 
to  sing  in  a foreign  language  with 
which  she  Is  imperfectly  acquainted 
even  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation. 
She  is  obliged  to  impersonate  a char- 
acter. a task  that  in  some  Instances 
taxes  heavily  the  resources  of  an  expe- 
rienced and  routine  singing  playactress. 
\dd  to  this,  natural  nervousness  and 
the  inevitable  drudgery  and  fatigue  or 
preparation.  The  wonder  Is  that  at 
such  exhibitions  some  do  not  fail  pitia- 
bly. The  surprise  is  that  many  do  so 

" luch  schools  as  this  opera  school  are 
of  benefit  to  pupils,  the  public  and  mu- 
sic itself.  The  thought  of  appearing  In 
an  operatic  scene  stimulates  the  pup  1 to 
earnest  study;  it  enlarges  the  hOf^o” 
of  student  life;  it  interests  the  public  In 
a work  to  which  It  might  otherwise  he 
Indifferent;  It  tests  the  capacity  Of  the 
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teacher  as  well  as  that  of  Ills  PUP11;,1* 
may  lead  the  public  to  inquire  into  the 


roaLn  why  there  is  no  long  season  of 
opera  tn  English,  and  at  reasonaoe 
prices,  in  this  city.  Such  fa  ff.hpo|  should 
he  as  a feeder  to  an  established  opera 
house.  As  operatic  affairs  are  now 
managed  in  this  country,  what  s.  there 
in  the  future  for  the  most  promising  or 
these  pupils?  A minor  part  in  some 
comic  opera  company,  or  a P0*1™"  J 
Mr  Savage’s  grand  opera  chorus,  with 
the  hope  of  promotion.  The  tlr"6h^ 
come  when,  even  In  local  operaschool  . 
voung  American  singers  will  be^taugnj 
to  study  operas  In  English.  This  at 
present  seems  as  a wild  dream. 

Even  In  the  performance  Itself  a singet 
may  not  be  able  to  appear  to  advan- 
tage. "Who  could  say  much  with  an) 
justice  about  the  voice  or  the  vocal  ar 
of  Mrs.  Stokell  yesterday?  ,Tho  voic 
was  almost  always  covered  by  the  or 

' 'At^the  same  time  it  may  be  s»i( 
without  wounding  the  susceptibilitie 
of  others  who  were  perhaps  not  s 
advantageously  d is pi  a t J}8* ; , Er 
Sherburne,  Miss  Fisher.  Miss  Wither 
Messrs.  Wood.  Seaman  and  Mogar 
showed  not  only  the  good 

faithful  work  in  the  opera  schook  bu 
more  or  less  dramatic  instinct.  Ther 
were  occasionally  In  the  excitement  o 
appearance  and  in  singing  with  or 
chestra  vocal  sins  of  commission 
omission  and  emission,  but  such  fall 


W<  re  as  a rule  easily  excused  and 
were  less  frequent  than  on  former 
lions.  The  hearer  remembers  with 
:lal  pleasure  certain  phrases  of  Mrs. 
juvne,  the  pleasing  simplicity  of 
Fisher,  the  straightforward  manll- 
of  Mr.  Seaman’s  delivery,  the 
fti  c - force  of  Miss  Wither  and  Mr. 
n,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  Mrs. 
liaison's  voice.  Furthermore,  the 
1 1 g finale  of  the  second  act  of  "Un 
In  Maschera"— which  Is  to  be 
d with  Verdi's  most  dramatic  and 
live  finales— was  creditably  per- 
ed  by  amateurs  of  little  experience, 
the  difficulties  of  performance 
aken  into  account. 

scene  from  Mr.  Bimboni's  Rou- 
an  opera  shows  the  dramatic  ln- 
t and  experience  of  this  excellent 
uctor.  It  Is  frankly  a fantastical 
i,  and  the  orchestra  is  employed 
much  more  than  routine  skill  to 
ituate  the  stago  effects. 

audience  was  impartially  np- 
ilve.  There  were  flowers  for  the 

In;  there  was  a huge  wreath  for 
ilmbonl.  who  was  obliged  to  bow 
..hanks  from  the  stage  after  the 
from  "Haiducue";  the  singers 
cfl  more  than  once  recalled  after 
4 | scene. 

SUICIDE  CLUBS. 

last  one  of  the  suicide  club  at 
sport,  Ct„  is  dead,  and  not  by 
vn  hand.  Of  the  merry  thirteen, 
chose  a gun,  short  or  long;  two 
carbolic  acid;  one  hanged  bim- 
Imother  misused  a razor,  and  still 
|jer  was  found  drowned.  The  presi- 
]of  the  jesters  that  once  delighted 
y pinochle  and  drink  beer  should 
( 9'  have  made  a melodramatic  end- 
4 l >ut  he  died  from  natural  causes, 
hortly  before  his  death  he  denied 
ristence  of  the  club. 

1 ire  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
;i  been  more  than  one  club  in  this 
^ iry  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
fieide.  There  may  be  a difference 
1:  details  of  the  working;  there  may 
a ^ improvement  on  the  methods  de- 
.1  id  by  Stevenson.  Meetings  may 
tjened  with  the  reading  of  extracts 
■I  Col.  Bob  Ingersoll’s  once  eele- 
-Wid  article;  a copy  of  the  “Anti- 
sias”  may  be  burned  once  a year; 
iere  and  there,  no  doubt,  are  little 
k of  wearied  or  desperate  men  en- 
ging  each  other  to  go  through  the 

In  rdoor  of  Epictetus. 

i so  there  are  clubs  of  a pro- 
qclly  gentler  nature  in  which  a man 
11  ml  rjkill  his  better  self.  Many  of  them 


q ijrf  benefit  to  members,  city,  state, 
if  only  social  intercourse  of  an 
Wring  character  is  the  charter  ex- 
it for  existence.  If  a friendlier  spirit 
a titivated  between  business  men 
twilit  any  special  thought  of  science, 
ft  or,  expressly  named  charity,  the 
tod — and  the  parish  is  the  world  to 
j«"  men— is  thereby  brighter.  Yet 
fib  best  of  clubs  in  the  most  respect- 
1 parish  a man  may  easily  kill  him- 

> do  not  refer  directly  to  undue 
ciolic  indulgence  or  to  the  mania  of 
tiling,  although  a weak  man  is  ex-  I 
1:1  to  strong  temptations  in  any  club  j 
Jfe  a social  glass,  an  approved  febri- 
a needed  bracer  may  lead  the 
ow-pated  into  vicious  habits,  and 
anocent  game  of  poker  may  fire  the 
Ifjer  to  pursue  the  tiger  by  day  and 
ight.  We  refer  to  the  self-slaughter 
idividuality.  IIow  many  there  are  j 
on  entering  a club,  think  at  once  I 
fine  elective  office.  The  poor  wretch, 
ftjr  he  has  written  to  all  his  friends  i 
his  tailor  on  club  stationery,  begins 
ofaink  of  the  election  or  executive  or 
credible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  ex- 
need— the  house  committee.  To 
his  end  lie  must  be  classed  among 
safe  and  the  sound  ; therefore  he  is 
m y in  his  demeanor,  he  is  approved 
person  of  acquiescent  opinions  and 
■iliatory  vote.  In  a literary  club  the 
itious  one  is  inclined  to  bo  con- 
ative and  side  with  Mr.  Barrett 
idell  in  the  opinion  that  Toe  and 
itman  were  not  gentlemen,  therefore 
’ could  not  write.  All  pictures  are 
aoiirable,  unless  the  majority  in  the 
gup  declare  them  daubs.  There  are. 
m ly  ways  in  which  a man  may  thus 
ctise  inglorious  self-abnegation.  If 
conversation  be  of  a lighter  turn,  of 
lippant.  nature,  the  young  member 
tlows  off  dignity  end  plays  the  cha- 
n eon.  Judgments  are  served  hot  from 
griddle.  The  epigram  flashes  with 
tl  provoking  cause.  A book  is  dis- 
njisod  with  a jeer  by  one  that  has  not 
d it.  An  hour  thus  passed  is  called 
ellectual  diversion,  a relief  from  the 


rush  of  the  day.  Undo  persons  prefer 
to  characterize  it  as  the  cocktail  hour. 

A dub  is  used  to  kill  time.  Killing 
time  is  killing  one's  self. 

There  is  a light  conversation  that 
rests  the  mind.  There  is  the  grateful, 
gregarious  contemplation  over  beer,  the 
innocent  happiness  in  the  feeling  of 
companionship,  when  there  is  no  open 
interchange  of  thought.  Such  amuse- 
ments are  not  for  all.  Friendships 
watered  and  whiskyyed  in  clubs  turn 
out  as  stunted  sand  plants,  or  the  result 
of  this  intercourse  is  genteel  selfishness 
based  on  unwarranted  self-esteem.  A 
member  dies;  his  name,  decorously  sur- 
rounded with  a black  border,  is  posted 
near  the  list  of  indebtedness  of  spark- 
ling members.  There  are  conventional  j 
expressions  of  regret;  “I  wonder  if  lie) 
left  his  widow  anything”;  “It’s  a won- 1 
der  he  didn’t  die  long  ago— he's  been 
steaming  it  for  the  last  three  years”; 
"They  say  his  practice  fell  off  last 
year”;  “That  maxim  about  the  dead 
is  all  right;  but  what's  the  use  of  lying 
— lie  was  a good  deal  of  a hog,”  etc., 
etc.  Or  it  is  as  in  the  cartoon  of  the 
Vie  Parisienne,  which  depicted  two  old 
fogies  in  a club.  “And  Cascatel?” 
“We  don’t  see  him  any  more.”  “Any 
row?”  "No;  he's  dead.”  Such  indif- 
ference graduates  from  an  art  into  a 
habit.  Howtnarrow  is  life  when  it  is. 
viewed  exclusively  through  a club  win- 
dow! The  looker-on  is  as  much  of  a 
suicide  as  any  corpse  with  a stake 
driven  through  it  and  lying  under  the 
ground  of  cross  roads. 

AX  APPROVED  COLOR. 

"Tan-colored  shoes  may  be  worn  this 
summer.”  The  permission  has  been 
graciously  granted  by  the  unknown  dic- 
tator, the  supreme  person  behind  the 
screen.  Tan  is  the  word.  Does  any 
one  speak  today  above  a whisper  about 
“russets”?  The  color  itself,  “brown, 
rudd.v,  inclined  to  dark  red,”  in  long 
bygone  years  distinguished  the  clothing 
of  plain,  simple  English  folk.  Russet, 
as  a rule,  was  a word  synonymous  with 
homespun,  unadorned.  Piers  Plough- 
man was  clad  In  russet.  The  good  wife 
was  "old,  plain,  russet-coat  Joan.” 
Palmers  were  dressed  “in  homely  rus- 
set.” Dryden  likened  the  dialect  of 
Theocritus  to  “a  fair  shepherdess  in  her 
country  russet.”  Russet  cloth  was  the 
shepherd’s  holiday  dress,  and  Nares 
tells  us  that,  as  the  color  was  a sort  of 
dingy  brown,  the  name  russet,  or  rus- 
setine,  was  given  to  certain  apples. 

About  twenty  years  ago  russet-colored 
boots  appeared  modestly,  shyly,  timidly. 
Wot  that  the  shade  was  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  foot  covers, 
for  centuries  ago  the  colors,  as  well  as 
the  forms  of  boots,  were  fantastical. 
But  in  the  United  States  for  years  black 
was  the  only  wear  : calf  or  cowhide  or 
patent  leather — all  in  respectable  black. 
The  fat  and  the  lazy  wore  congress 
gaiters  and  minded  not  if  the  sides 
were  frayed ; leg  boots  partly  encased 
national  statesmen  and  men  of  authority 
| in  small  towns  ; some  were  brave  enough 
to  wear  cloth  shoes  in  the  street ; and 
i there  are  main  of  50  years  who  remember 
how  their  parents  did  them  grievous 
wrong  by  insisting  on  their  wearing 
corduroy  boots  to  school,  where  this  un- 
conventional Ism  was  promptly  resented 
by  cruel  and  ingenious  playmates. 

The  ordinary  leather  boot  of  com- 
merce was  fed  with  frequent  applica- 
tions of  blacking — for  there  was  genuine 
blacking,  not  a smeary  paste,  in  those 
days.  When  russets  first  appeared  there 
was  unreflectlve  delight,  for  it  was 
argued  that  in  this  instance  there  would 
be  no  need  of  polish.  Sustained  by  this 
fondly  foolish  belief,  the  russet-booted 
cared  not  for  the  jeers  of  street  boys, 
heeded  not  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the 
paragraphers,  who  secretly  envied  them. 
The  boots  were  at  firsthand  for  a long 
time,  unfashionable.  To  some  • they 
wet'e  positively  indecent.  Russeted 
boots  would  surely  lead  to  beer  and 
billiards,  to  gambling  hells  and  boozing 
kens.  The  leather  was  undressed,  but 
experiments  were  soon  made.  We  re- 
member a physician  here  who  applied 
warm  milk  to  his  boots.  For  some  time 
it  was  considered  the  correct  thing  to 
wear  boots  so  spattered  and  blotched 
and  rubbed  that  the  original  color  was 


beyond  conjecture. 

Then  came  the  change,  and  what  a 

change!  Russets  were  seen  on  every 
side.  A man  with  black  boots  was  a 
solecism.  Russets  were  worn  in  the 
four  seasons,  and  lo  such  an  extent 
that  those  gifted  tilth  the  gift  of 
prophecy  foretold  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  black  leather  for  the  feet. 
The  russets  were  petted  anj  pampered. 
Men  talked  of  them  as  now  they  talk 
of  their  game  of  golf.  They  went  about 
from  public  chair  to  chair  seeking  the 
supreme,  the  ideal  dressing.  The  vas- 
eline was  too  liquid  in  this:  in  that 
there  was  too  much  turpentine,  and 
there  was  soaking  through,  and  there 
was  burning  of  the  feet.  Boots  were 
colored  as  carefully  as  any  meerschaum 
of  exceeding  price.  We  knew  a con- 
noisseur who  was  comparatively  indif- 
ferent in  the  matter  of  waxen  or  oily 
dressing,  but  in  the  matter  of  rubbing 
he  was  adamant.  Men  toiled  after  a 
fine  old  mahogany  finish  as  others  after 
virtue.  Professional  greasers  and  rub- 
bers grew  rich.  But  russet  was  hardly 
the  name  of  the  fashionable  color. 

There  are  some  today  who  eannot 
wear  gracefully  tan-colored  boots,  just 
as  there  are  others  who  never  look  at 
ease  in  a frock  coat  and  plug  hat.  We 
saw  a group  of  young  men  a few  days 
ago  in  the  aggressive  wedding  costume 
of  high  noon.  They  were  not  wholly 
successful,  and  a little  darky  boy  felt 
this  when  they  passed  him.  He  was 
not  impressed;  lie  said  to  liis  equally 
scornful  companions:  “I  wish  I had  a 
snowball.”  There  are  some  who  are 
doomed  forever  to  solemn  black.  Nor 
is  the  easy  wearer  of  tans  wholly  in- 
dependent today.  The  combination  ot 
tans  and  plug  or  dark  derby  is  not  al- 
lowed. The  trousers  must  be  in  har- 
mony, not  in  sharp  contrast,  not  quar- 
relsome; and  trousers  are  never  so  at 
half-mast  as  when  the  boots  are  tan 
colored.  Once  the  cravat  was  held  to 
be  the  centre  of  dressing;  then  came 
the  waistcoat;  today  one  must  dress 
with  attention  to  the  feel.  We  like  to 
think  that  tail  will  riot  be  the  final 
word.  AVe  like  to  think  of  sedate  citi- 
zens whose  boots  are  full  of  feet,  but 
whose  boots  are  purple,  scarlet  or  of  a| 
delicate  pea-green. 

APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 

Pleasing  Programme  Unusually  Well 
Rendered — Generally  Good  Volume  of 
Tone  and  Security  of  Attack. 


The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Emil  Mollen- 
liauer  conductor,  gave  its  fourth  con- 
cert of  the  present  season  last  evening 
in  Jordan  Hall.  Miss  Anita  Rio,  so- 
prano, and  Messrs.  John  O’Shea  and 
Grant  Drake,  accompanists,  assisted. 
The  choral  numbers  included  the 
“Hymn  Before  Action,”  a setting  of 
Kipling's  verses  by  H.  Walford  Davies; 
S.  A.  Gibson's  “The  Drum”;  “The 
Dreamy  Lake,"  by  Schumann;  arrange- 
ments of  Sullivan's  "The  Dost  Chord’' 
and  Strauss’  “Wine,  Women  and  Song" 
waltzes;  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  from 
a mass  by  Gounod;  and  an  arrangement 
of  Gounod's  “Ave  Maria"  for  chorus, 
organ,  piano  and  soprano  obbligato.  Miss 
Rio  sang  also  Max  Bruch's  “Ave 
Maria."  a slumber  song  by  Wagner. 
Grieg’s  “A  Dream."  and  Richard  Straus' 
“Serenade.” 

The  concert  was  of  the  club's  best. 
The  programme  was  more  than  usually 
pleasing,  and  so  many  of  the  num- 
bers were  encored  that  the  moderate 
programme  made  a rather  long  enter- 
tainment. The  club  sang  with  generally 
good  volume  of  tone,  and  uncommon 
security  of  attack  and  Intonation.  The 
performance  of  Gibson’s  piece  was  nota- 
bly good,  as  was  also  that  of  "The  Dost 
Chord."  an  arrangement  for  chorus,  or- 
gan and  piano,  which  proved  effective 
and  demonstrated  anew  the  fact  that 
simple  sentiment  robustly  expressed 
makes  immense  appeal  to  the  bulk  of 
humanity. 

Miss  Rio  sang  with  her  accustomed 
charm.  Her  voice  is  of  beautiful  qual- 
ity, and  although  last  evening  it  was 
not  at  its  best  in  ilie  upper  register,  she 
used  it  judiciously,  never  forcing  it 
even  when  there  was  temptation  to  do 
so;  her  performance  was  consistently 
musical.  Being  warmly  recalled,  she 
added  to  each  group.  There  was  a 
large  audience. 

JURYWOMEN. 

There  was  a debate  before  the  Hard- 
wicke  Society,  London,  a fortnight  ago 
over  the  question  whether  women 
should  sit  in  the  jury  box.  Mr.  George 
Mortimer  knew  they  should.  “When 
pain  and  anguish  wrung  the  brow  of 
the  defendant  in  a breach  of  promise 
case,  he  would  then  find  ministering 
angels  in  the  jury.  Good  women  were 
never  merciful,  so  jurywomen  would 


never  yield;  and  women  were  n 
averse  to  ugliness,  for  the  ugliest  men 
he  knew  were  married.  Women  wor- 
shipped the  bench,  just  as  they  did 
curates,  not  because  of  their  manhood 
— for  curates  sometimes  had  none— hut 
because  of  their  order.  Women  studied 
public  affairs.”  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Mortimer  is  a humorist. 
Mrs.  Craigie — John  Oliver  Hobbes — did 
not  take  so  cheerful  a view  of  her  sox, 
but  as  the  reporter  said,  she  herself 
was  the  best  disproof  of  her  adverse 
views,  “for  her  decision  would  be  a 
godsend  in  an  average  jury  box,  her 
elocution  would  be  n model  for  the 
mumbling  sex,  and  her  clearness  of 
thought  would  infallibly  let  daylight 
into  the  obscurities  of  the  average 
judicial  mind.”  But  the  things  she 
said!  The  feminine  nature  is  charm- 
ing, but  without  the  first  element  of 
justice;  unfairness  is  the  main  source 
of  woman's  fascination.  The  more  she 
saw  of  women’s  work  in  public  life  and 
of  their  action  in  committees,  the  more 
she  was  convinced  that  they  were  not 
created  to  govern.  The  heart  and  the 
intellect  of  a woman  are  in  direct  an- 
tagonism. Justice  is  typified  as  a 
woman,  but  she  is  blinded,  for  a 
woman  cannot  see  straight.  Only  tho 
men  at  the  debate  applauded  Mrs. 
Craigie.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  asked 
what  would  become  of  evidence  if  cases 
were  to  be  decided  by  women's  intui- 
tion. “Women  in  a jury  would  say, 
the  moment  a certain  kind  of  woman 
entered  the  court,  ‘I’m  not  going  to 
give  damages  to  that  minx.’  ” There 
were  other  speakers,  and  the  vote  was 
strongly  adverse  to  jurywomen. 

We  remember  a case  in  a Kentucky 
court  some  years  ago.  A jilted  man 
demanded  justice.  He  was  willing  to 
forgive  the  jilt  and  marry  her,  hut  she 
would  not  have  him,  nor  did  she  deign 
to  give  any  reason.  He  then  asked 
substantial  damages  for  loss  of  time, 
ruin  following  enforced  change  of 
plans,  general  waste  of  tissue.  The 
judge  said  that  such  a case  should  be 
tried  before  a jury  of  women.  Yet  we 
hear  Miss  Constance  Smedley  admitting 
in  London  a fortnight  ago  that  women 
would  probably  be  hard  upon  other 
women.  Did  the  Kentucky  judge  think 
the  suit  unworthy  the  consideration  of 
grown  men?  Did  he  fear  that  male 
jurors  would  be  prejudiced  against  a 
man  who  estimated  his  personal  love 
in  gold  and  silver?  Or  did  he  say  to 
himself;  “Women  could  tell  at  a glance 
whether  the  man  has  suffered  any  sub- 
stantial loss”? 

But  what  man  of  you  would  consent  , 
in  a case  of  this  nature  to  be  tried  by 
twelve  women  in  a box?  No  one,  save 
possibly  a confirmed  fop,  exulting  in 
the  belief  that  he  is  irresistible.  A 
woman  who  would  be  willing  to  serve 
in  the  jury  would  not  look  on  marriage 
as  the  one  important  event  in  life.  She 
would  say:  “What  a fuss  about  noth- 
ing! Why  should:  this  woman  have 
been  obliged  to  take  him  because  he 
had  wasted  time  in  courtship,  given  her 
presents,  talked  about  a happy  future, 
and  in  other  ways  amused  himself? 
Woman  for  centuries  has  had  the  rec- 
ognized right  to  change  her  mind.  It 
is  better  for  her  to  do  this  before  than 
after  the  wedding  ceremony.”  On  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  at  least  one 
sentimentalist  among  the  twelve,  and 
if  the  defendant  were  beautiful,  the 
sentimentalist  would  look  on  her  sus- 
piciously. The  coquette  encouraged 
the  poor  fellow,  lured  him  on.  For  her 
he  lost  his  farm  through  inevitable  neg- 
ligence, through  inability  to  work  after 
sleepless  nights  of  tossing,  doubt  and  1 
anxiety.  If  the  defendant  were  homely, 
her  boldness  would  he  the  greater;  she 
was  the  pursuer.  In  either  case  the 
jurywomen  would  quarrel  among  them- 
selves: “Don't  you  know  by  looking  at 
him  that  he's  a scamp?  Can’t  you  see 
she’s  no  better  than  she  should  be? 
Pooh— what  do  his  presents  amount  to? 
Loss  of  time!  If  he  hadn't  been  with 
her  he  would  have  been  soaking  at  the 
club  or  somewhere.  No  woDder  she  I 
wanted  to  grab  him;  she  never  will  ! 
have  another  chance.”  Would  the  jury-  j 
women  keep  silence  during  the  exam- 
ination and  cross-examination  of  a wit- 
ness? In  vain  the  judge  would  pound 
the  bench. 


Let  it  be  granted  thnt  tbe  judge  kept 
order  in  court:  that  the  counsel  were 
eloquent  in  summing  up;  that  the 
charge  was  a masterpiece  of  clearness 
and  impartiality;  would  the  verdict  be 
a just  one?  \\  ould  the  women  stand 
by  their  sister,  or  support  the  man  in 
his  appraisal  of  woman’s  love  : M e are 
inclined  to  believe  that  neither  plain- 
tiff nor  defendant  would  be  satisfied. 
Would  twelve  jurywomen  ever  agree 
as  to  a verdict? 


black  skins. 

So  a much  vexed  problem  is  at  last 
settled.  Surg.-Maj.  Charles  Woodruff, 
stationed  in  the  Philippines,  gives  the 
answer  to  the  questiou,  "Why  is  the 
negro  black?”  Even  the  anti-imperial- 
ists must  now  see  the  value  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  islands.  According 
to  the  surgeon-majors  pamphlet,  the 
pure  negro  has  evolved  a black  skin  and 
nocturnal  habits  as  a defence  against 
sun  rays.  The  old  African  belief  that 
the  first  men  were  black  may  then  be 
true.  Adam,  as  they  say.  was  possibly 
a negro:  this  is  much  more  likely  than 
that  the  first  man  spoke  fluently  low 
Dutch,  as  some  have  vigorously  main- 
tained'. When  the  African  prince,  Job 
Bon  Solomon,  visited  England,  be  met 
Dr  Watts,  who  asked  him  with  little 
displnv  of  tact  why  he  and  his  coun- 
trymen were  black,  since  Adam  was 
white.  The  prince  answered:  How 

you  know  Adam  white?  We  think 
\dam  black:  and  we  ask  how  you 
catne  to  be  white?"  It  was  up  to  the 
doctor:  he  could  not  answer,  and  an 
j intelligent  jury  would  return  the  ver- 
dict. “Served  him  right."  Did  not  Dr. 
Pritchard  endeavor  to  show  that  all 
men  were  originally  negroes.'1  Mr. 

I Payne  Knight  was  cocksure  that  Adam 
• was  au  African  black. 

The  Woodruffian  theory  was  in  a way 
| anticipated  by  Dr.  Stark  over  half  a 
, century  ago.  The  wise  Ben  Franklin 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  alter  ex- 
periments with  colored  cloths,  that 
black  clothes  are  not  so  tit  as  white 
ones  to  wear  in  a hot  climate  or  sea- 
son; that  soldiers  and  seamen  in  the 
I tropics  should  be  provided  with  white 
j uniforms;  that  white  hats  should  be 
I worn  in  summer,  aud  that  garden  walls 
for  fruit  trees  should  be  blackened  to 
absorb  more  heat.  But  Dr.  Stark,  in 
a Philadelphian  journal,  quoted  Count 
Kumford,  who  had  arrived  at  the  oppo 
site  conclusion.  The  count  asserted 
that,  if  he  were  obliged  to  live  m a hot 
climate,  he  would  blacken  bis  skin  or 
wear  a black  shirt,  and  Sir  Everard 
Home,  after  experimenting  with  lus 
own  skin  and  that  of  a negro,  made 
the  statement  that  tbe  power  of  the 
sun's  rays  to  scorch  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals is  destroyed  when  applied  to  a 
dark  surface.  This  reminds  us  that 
Abyssinian  slaves  bring  a higher  price 
for  the  harem  on  account  of  the  ex 
treme  coolness  of  their  skins. 

The  old  reasons  for  the  blackness  of  , 
tbe  negro  were  these:  the  heat  and 
scorch  of  the  sun  and  the  curse  o 
Jehovah  on  Canaan,  who  was  thus  pun- 
ished for  the  unfilial  deportment  of 
Ham.  “Cussed  be  Canaan”  was  for 
vears  the  one  speech  in  tbe  mouth  of 
i the  defenders  of  slavery.  The  former  , 
I tkeorv  was  the  one  generally  approved  | 
I bv  the  ancients;  but  there  are  many  ob- 
jections to  it,  for,  although  a negro 
I skin  in  the  tropics  will  turn  to  a dusty 
j gray  under  the  influence  of  a physical 
, or  mental  emotion,  transplanted  negroes 
I retain  their  hue  for  generations.  The 
other  theory  is  hardly  tenable.  W hy 
should  the  color  be  deemed  n curse. 
Neither  Aristotle  nor  Galen,  in  defining 
beauty,  mentions  color.  The  essence 
of  beautv  is  iu  proportion  of  parts,  in 
spite  of  Bacon's  liking  for  some 
strangeness  iu  the  proportion.  Further- 
more. there  is  no  fixed  beauty.  lo 
some,  as  Herman  Melville,  the  color 
white  inspires  fear  and  horror.  lhe 
Roman  was  proud  of  his  nose,  and  m 
many  nations  there  is  on  applauded 
physical  feature  or  characteristic  that 
is  "a  deformity  the  moment  the  frontier 
is  passed.  But- it  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  this  point.  They  that  still 


believe  the  negro  suffers,  and  should 
suffer,  in  consequence  of  the  curse  put 
upon  Canaan,  might  meditate  with 
profit  the  fine  saying  of  the  learned 
leech  of  Norwich:  “It  is  a very  injuri- 
ous method  unto  philosophy,  and  a per- 
petual promotion  of  ignorance,  in  points 
of  obscurity,  nor  open  unto  easy  con- 
siderations, to  fall  upon  a present  refuge 
unto  miracles;  or  recur  into  immediate 
contrivance  from  the  unsearchable 
hands  of  God.” 

It  has  been  6aid  that  gypsies  of 
southern  Europe  anoint  their  bodies  with 
bacon  and  fat  substances,  aud  that  in 
Guinea  the  Moors  and  others  frequently 
rubbed  fat  and  oily  materials  on  their 
skins  to  moisten  them,  and  to  temper 
the  dryness  resulting  from  parching 
rays;  and  some  have  argued  that  the 
complexions  of  negroes  were  fixed  in 
like  manner  centuries  ago.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting problem,  and  the  theory  of 
Surg.-Maj.  Woodruff  is  as  entertaining 
as  any  other  of  those  advanced  by  eth- 
nologists and  theologians. 


'f*r 

FAELTEN  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 


Prof.  Hess  and  Mr.  Krasselt  Assist  the 
Pianist  in  an  Admirable 
Entertainment. 


There  was  a concert  of  chamber 
music  last  evening  in  Huntington  Cham- 
bers hall,  given  by  Mr.  Carl  Faelten, 
pianist,  with  the  assistance  of  -Prof. 
Willy  Hess,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Rudolf 
Krasselt.  ’cellist.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  Beethoven's  trio  in  C minor, 
op.  1,  No.  3;  a violin  sonata  in  D minor 
bv  F W.  Rust:  and  Raff’s  trio  in  G 
maior  op  112.  There  were  introductory 
remarks  by1  Mrs.  Reinhold  Faelten. 

The  three  works  presented  made 
rather  an  extended  programme,  for  each 
was  long,  and  the  sonata  seemed  even 
oex a gl  email  y a little  prolix.  The  per- 
formance of  it  was  so  admirable,  how- 
ever that  the  hearer's  interest  was  kept 
alert  Mr  Hess  played  with  his  accus- 
tomed beautiful  and  firm  tone  and 
muslcianly  detail.  He  was  recalled  so 
Insistently  that  he  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme an  unaccompanied  piece  by 
Bach  exquisitely  played. 

In  the  trios  the  work  was  equally 
good  The  ensemble  was  impeccable 
throughout,  and  the  balance  of  tone 
generally  careful.  Considering  the  pur- 
Dose  of  the  performance  and  the  large 
number  of  students  present,  it  would 
perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that 
two-thirds  of  the  programme  seemed 
pretty  stiffly  academic.  At  any  rate, 
the  trio  bv  Raff  sounded  warm  and  ro- 
mantic and  came  at  a time  when  the 
contrast  made  a most  welcome  effect. 

AH  the  artists  were  recalled  warmly 
many  times.  There  was  a large  audl- 
ence. 


Intestine 'foe.  An  interesting  article 
might  be  written  on  long  and  foolishly 
neglected  or  forbidden  articles  of  diet. 
For  years  sweetbreads  were  thrown 
away  os  offal.  Tomatoes  were  shunned 
as  poisonous.  M e once  saw  in  a Dres- 
den restaurant  two  daring  Americans 
eating  little  tomatoes  which  they  had 
obtained  with  difficulty  and  against  the 
courteous  wish  of  the  landlord,  one 
Kneist,  who  looked  like  the  Chnndos 
Shakespeare.  Germans  stared  from 
adjacent  seats  or  stood  aghast,  expect- 
ing to  see  the  reckless  foreigners  turn 
green  in  the  face,  fall  from  their  chairs 
and  writhe  in  convulsions  on  the  floor. 
Even  now  there  are  some  who  believe 
implicitly  that  tomatoes  woo  cancer. 
Then  there  is  the  grapefruit,  long  de- 
spised. But  the  banana  is  the  subject 
of  our  story. 

Xhe  word  does  not  appear  in  Bailey  a 
Dictionary,  although  “banana  tree”  Is 
in  Johnson’s -a  species  of  plantain.  In 
Bnretti’s  Spanish-Englisb  Dictionary- 
edition  of  1800— there  is  this  singular 
definition:  “An  American  fruit,  so 

1 called.”  Yet  banana,  bonana,  or  bo- 
nano.  is  from  the  Portuguese  or  Span- 
ish “banana.”  the  fruit;  “banauo,”  the 
tree,  given  In  1503  as  the  native  name 
in  Guinea  (Congo).  The  word  occurred 
in  English  as  early  as  1597.  The  poets 
vaguely  knew  the  tree  aud  fruit. 
Southey  introduced  the  former  iu  lus 
"Curse  of  Keliama.”  Byron  was  more 
precise  in  his  “Island”— ah.  who  reads 
that  delightful  poem  of  adventure  to- 
day? It  was  founded  partly  on  the 
story  of  the  mutiny  and  seizure  of  the 
Bounty,  and  only  last  Sunday  we  were 
all  told  that  the  descendants  of  these 
mutineers,  once  famed  for  their  sober 
and  righteous  conduct,  are  now  in  some 
respects  a sorry  lot:  although  they  at- 
tend weekly  prayer  meetings,  vulgar 
stories  and  songs  are  not  unknown, 
petty  thefts,  brawls  aud  the  use  of  bad 
language  are  common,  and  the  front 
teeth  o"f  most  of  the  islanders  are  bad. 
Byron  knew  the  grapefruit,  for  Bligk, 
in  liis  narrative,  was  fed  by  Isaac  Mar- 
tin with  “shaddock,”  and  when  Xeuha 
I led  Torquil  to  her  home  there  were 
cocoanuts  and  yams  to  cheer  them, 
also 


bananas,  or  the  nlraeido,  with  fing 
ouly  three  inches  long,  often  seen  in 
onr  pastern  markets?  A Mr.  Fanwett 
is  experimenting  with  other  varieties, 
but  it  will  be  n long  time  before  the 
Jamaica  is  dethroned. 


"The  gourd  with  water  recent  froru  the  riU, 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill. 


I 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

The  orchestral  pieces  to  be  played  at 
the  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke  conductor, 
in  Symphony  Hall  this  afternoon,  will 
be  Hadley’s  Symphony  No.  2,  "The  Four 
Seasons”;  Brahms’  variations  on  a 


rheme  of  Haydn,  and  Liszt’s  symphonic 
Poem?  "Fest-Klaenge."  Mr,  Hadley’s 


svmnhonv  took  two  prizes  in  October, 
one  in  a competition  established  by 
the'  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  the  other  in  a competition  insti- 
tuted by  Mr.  Paderewski.  , , T 

The  symphony  has  been  played  in  New 
York  Chicago  and  Pittsburg,  but  this 
will  he  the  first  performance  in  Boston, 
although  the  composer  is  practically  a 
R,  is  toman — he  was  born  in  Somerville  in 
1S71  and  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion here  before  he  went  to  Vienna. 
The  symphony  is  thus  arranged:  Win- 

ter a moderato  maestoso;  spring,  a 
scherzo-  summer,  an  andante  supposed 
to  he  a description  of  “a  midnight  scene 
on  a lake  surrounded  by  mountains;  end 
autumn,  with  the  sounds  of  the  hunt 
and  the  death  of  the  leaves. 

\lr  Ellison  Van  Hoose  will  sing 
iiain's  air  in  the  prologue  to  Mas- 
fenet'l  opera.  "Griselda.”  and  Lohen- 

SThe  public' rehearsal  of  next  week  will 
boon  Thursday  instead  of  Friday  after- 
noon The  programme  will  include 
nieces  by  Mendelssohn  and  Sgambati;  a 
new  work  by  Gustav  Strube.  "Longing. 

viola  solo  and  orchestra;  and 
Chopin’s  concerto  No.  2.  in  F minor  (Mr. 
Paderewski,  pianist). 


I 


To  those  objecting  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  s 
gift  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
er' for  Foreign  Missions  might  answer 
in' the  language  of  Canning  when  he  de- 
fended slavery  as  no.  ‘ncons.s  en  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  the 
beautv  of  Christianity  to  accommodate 
5 to  a’1  conditions  and  circum- 
stances.” 


ONCE  DESPISED. 

Tbe  fruiter  San  Jose  arrived  here  on 
Wednesday  with  36.007  bunches  of 
bananas,  “which  included  the  largest 
number  of  big  bunches  ever  brought 
to  Boston  it.  one  vessel."  Yet  men  of 
50  remember  that  in  their  boyhood  this 
fruit  was  condemned  by  prudent  pa- 
rents as  unwholesome,  dangerous,  an 


It*  nyc:  uniiaim  * . 

Once  the  banana  was  held  to  be  the 
most  indigestible  of  foods;  now  it  is 
praised,  almost  with  a show  of  hysteria, 
as  eminently  digestible.  Mr.  Cnebton- 
Browne  saw  a West  Indian  negro  eat 
twenty  huge  bananas  at  a sitting,  and 
“thereafter  display  unwonted  vivacity. 

Is  it  true  that  95  per  cent,  of  its  sub- 
stance possesses  nutritive  properties. 
Dr.  Harrington,  noting  the  fact  that 
bananas  constitute  the  chief  food  of 
those  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics, 
"who  are  too  lazy  to  perform  any  kind 
of  labor,"  adds  that  the  edible  part 
yields  about  20  per  cent,  of  sugar, 
about  2 of  proteids,  0.5  of  starch  and 
rather  more  of  fat.  Dr.  Usery  recom- 
mends the  fruit,  to  typhoid  fever  pa- 
tients. for  its  nourishment  is  bland  and 
puts  no  strain  on  the  "attenuated  and 
abraded  alimentary  canal.”  The  pro- 
hibitionist looks  on  it  with  favor,  for 
it  does  not  mix  with  alcohol,  and  some 
think  the  habitual  use  blunts  the  long 
in-  for  fire-water.  Thus  Capt.  Parsons 
of  an  Eriglish- West  Indian  line  says 
that,  since  his  seamen  and  stokers  have 
been  allowed  to  help  themselves  freely 
to  the  cargo,  they  have  not  wished  so 
much  rum.  There  is  a trace  of  copper 
in  the  banana,  aud  deep  thinkers  be- 
lieve this  is  beneficial  to  tbe  human 
clockwork. 

The  taste  for  the  bauana  is  not  ac- 
quired. As  Mr.  Crichton-Browne  ex- 
claims in  a burst  of  Ciceronic  elo- 
quence: “An  appreciation  of  it  is  not 

reached  through  slow  stages  of  dimin 
isliing  repulsion,  but  comes  at  the  mo 
ment  of  first  introduction.  The  infant 
absorbs  it  greedily;  children  devour  it 
with  delight:  tbe  adult  does  not  de- 
spise it.  anil  the  edentulous  octogena- 
rian blesses  its  agreeable  tenderness." 
And  then  he  remarks,  with  a fine  air  of 
patronage:  "Tbe  Americans  have 

learned  tbe  merits  of  Jamaica 
bananas.”  He  will  next  be  telling  us 
that  the  English  taught  the  Americans 
tire  use  of  grapefruit,  com  on  the  cob. 
buckwheat  cakes  and  maple  syrup, 
clam  chowder.  Are  the  Chinese 


DAVE  BRAHAM. 

The  death  of  David  Braham  was 
some  years  after  tbe  death  of  his  once 
popular  songs.  The  very  popularity  of 
tbe  tunes  which  lie  set  to  Edward  Har- 
rigan’s  verses  brought  death  to  them 
the  sooner— another  instance  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn’s 
theory  of  modernity  in  music.  The 
more  immediately  popular  a form  of 
musical  expression,  the  sooner  it  will 
seem  old  nnd  stale. 

Braham  was  a born  melodist,  as  Han- 
del. Mozart.  Rossini.  Schubert.  Stephen 
Foster.  Furthermore,  lie  had  a keen 
sense  of  dramatic  instinct— that  is  to 
say.  bis  simple  but  effective  tunes  fitted 
admirably  the  meaning  and  character 
of  the  verses  to  which  they  were  set, 
and  in  this  respect  he  resembled  Often 
bach,  a great  master  in  a small  way, 
and  Arthur  Sullivan  might  also  he 
named.  Braham’s  tones  were  so  closely 
associated  with  Harrigan’s  verses  and 
plays  that  they  died  with  them,  so  far 
as  the  great  and  careless  public  was 
eoueerned.  As  Harrigan’s  dramatic 
sketches  were  intensely  local,  they 
necessarily  went  out  of  favor  when  the 
types  introduced  disappeared  from  New  j 
York  life;  nnd  it  is  a question  whether  : 
an  audience  in  another  city  ever  appre- 
ciated fully  the  truthfulness,  the  humor, 
the  wit  of  Mr.  Harrigan’s  inimitable 
sketches. 

A dozen  years  or  more  ago  Mr.  Arlo 
Bates  wrote  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Book  Buyer.  lie  consid- 
ered the  popular  songs  of  that  day, 
disapproved,  and  called  for  an  ounce  of 
civet.  “We  nre  told,”  said  Mr.  Bates, 
“all  about  ‘the  organ  in  the  parlor’  of 
’Maggie  Murphy’s  home,’  which  im- 
parts to  that  pleasant,  locality  an  uu- 
mistaknble  tone  of  what  used  to  be 
called  gentility.  * * * The  modern 

ballad-monger  occupies  himself  with 
the  tenement  house  and  its  folk  as 
surely  as  of  old  the  wandering  min- 
strel sang  of  the  greenwood,  the  eastlo 
aud  of  knight  and  lady.  The  joys,  sor- 
rows, aspirations  and  depressions  of  the 
vulgar  are  served  up  by  the  vulgar,  for 
the  vulgar.  * * * Of  course,  it  is 

not  the  class  treated  of,  but  the  way  In 
which  it  is  done,  which  makes  the  thing 
intolerable.”  Thus  did  Mr.  Bates  turn 
liis  cultured  back  on  both  humanity  an  ! 
art.  This  Maggie  Murphy  was  one  of 
many  in  New  York.  She  was  quick- 
witted. industrious,  kindly,  a good  girl, 
fond  of  dance  and  song.  She  loved  her 
home  and  worked  to  keep  it  sweet  and 
welcome  to  her.  Friends  and  neighbors 
dropped  in  after  the  labor  of  the  day. 
A friendly  policeman  winked  encourag- 
ingly to  her  steady. 


"Behind  a grammar  schoolhouse, 
In  a double  tenement, 

1 live  with  m.v  old  mother 
And  always  nay  the  rent. 

A liedroom  nnd  a parlor 
Is  all  wo  call  our  own. 

And  you're  welcome  ev'ry  evening 
At  Maggie  Murphy's  home. 


Is  there  no  true  sentiment,  no  touch 
of  pathos  in  these  simple  lines?  And 
Braham  found  the  one  inevitable  tune 
for  this  song,  as  surely  as  Flaubert  the 
one  expression  for  liis  thought,  u 
with  fur  less  effort  thau  the  giant  u«t> 
knitted  brow  aud  racked  nerves  sweat- 
ing in  liis  huge  workroom. 

The  shapes  arise!  The  immortal  Mul- 
ligan, with  his  friend.  Walsingham  Ho- 
Sweeney,  the  Rev.  Palestine  Pewter, 
the  Skidmores,  Sandy-haired  Mary  m 
onr  Area,  Mary  Ann-a  teacher  in  -i 
great  big  public  school,  she  gets  one 
thousand  dollars  ev’ry  year-Miss 
Brady,  with  her  “piano  for-tay";  Timo- 
thy McNally,  the  wealthy  politician 
and  a gentleman  at  that,  the  proprietor: 


It  newer  was  expected 

The  rent  would  ue  collected, 
'they'd  levy  oh  the  furniture. 
The' bedding  and  the  »lat». 
You'd  ought  to  see  the  rally. 
And  battle  lit  the  alley. 

A -throwing  out  the  tenants 
Prom  McNally  a row  of  flats. 


The  shapes  arise!  Again  the  chil 
dren  listen  to  “Whist,  here  comes  th, 
bogie  man!”  Again  do  Tommy  u 
sou.  now  a senator:  Billy  Flyn  a | 
Johnny  Glyn-oh.  they  were  killed 
war-sit  in  the  coolth  of  the  evemn 
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A 


a i 


■Truel  slavery  days, 
Kgan  flourished  and 
■•{Pewter  Jed  iiis  fail 


dng  on  Paddy  Duffy’s  cart.  Clara 

>ins  lias  her  tea.  The  father  gath- 
the  family  'round  him  Sunday 
ling  and  warns  them  “never  take 
N horseshoe  from  the  door.”  The 
| dry  John  Riley  begs  his  Rose  Ann 
II  the  can.  The  Phnlens  and  the 
liens,  the  Clearys  and  the  Loarys, 
i Brannons  and  the  Cannons  with 
I babies  on  our  block”  all  sing  to- 
tjer  of  Little  Sally  Waters  weeping 
young  man.  The  old  negro  prays 
J)'dem  dat's  gone,  in  dem  agonizing, 
slavery  days.” 

Ife  .days  of  Harrignn  and  Hart,  the 
■is  of  Braham  are  gone,  as  are  gone 

pjruel  slavery  days,  the  days  when 
I the  Rev.  Fales- 
tliful  flock.  Yet 

i's  and  characters  and  songs  and 
still  haunt  the  memory  of  some, 
tines!  “Compared  with  these,  Ital- 
I trills  are  tamo.”  And  now  the 
r of  these  simple  melodies  of  a 
ie  folk  has  joined  the  melodists  of 
510  years,  nor  will  the  great  refuse 
to  their  company.  Ave  atque 

A (f  cyflt 

FOES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

lidiver  me  from  the  biographers” 
k be  the  prayer  of  any  moribund 
1 person  of  sense  and  true  senti- 
Here  is  a life  of  "Edna  Lyall,” 
novels  enjoyed  for  a time  an  in- 
c£4>le  and  inexplicable  popularity. 
J.  M.  Escreet  has  taken  her  life, 
r is  'one  of  many  foolish  anecdotes: 
king  in  the  street  one  day,  a 
remarked  carelessly  on  am  un- 
hikl,  whose  stocking  was  coming 
‘Poor  little  girl,  how  uncom- 
)le  it  must  be!’  was  Edna  Lyall’s 
r.”  Such  anecdotes  might  be  re- 
te  of  Queen  Victoria  or  any  other 
pfusive  person  pushed  by  an  ironical 
leinto  the  limelight.  "Edna  Lyall” 
br  rather,  Miss  Bayly— was  pained 
r ie  charges  of  atheism  brought 
hist  her  after  her  "Donovan”  was 
ILlhed;  she  liked  Bradlaugh,  6he 
Ss  opposed  to  the  Boer  war  and  she 
w’The  Sign  of  the  Cross”  at  least 
unen  times  and  thought  it  “the 
Ds  uplifting  play  of  this  generation.” 
f Inmate  Miss  Bayly!  Adored  by 
[ottinds  of  school  girls,  who  knew 
nly  by  her  novels,  she  appears 
> her  death  a singularly  colorless 
apid  person,  as  described  by  her 
noiographer. 

>WEN  HALL’S  LAMENT. 

I | Herald  discussed  a uight  or  two 
fo  |he  subject  of  jurywomen,  espe- 
'H  as  serving  in  breach  of  promise 
‘*1  L appears  that  some  in  London 
r >t  satisfied  with  jurymen  in  cases 
involve  a question  of  literary 
dge  or  taste. 

ti  h readers  of  The  Herald  will  recol- 
hat  Mr.  George  Edwardes  was 
Capt.  Eraser  for  “utilizing” — a 
fully  euphemistic  term — the  man- 
of  tke  gallaut  captain’s  play 
ialm  ’ for  "The  Cingalee,”  and 
ie  twelve  men  in  a box  brought 
erdict  of  £3000  damages.  This 
moved  Mr.  Owen  Hall  to  write 
ional  article  that  was  published 
iJtlifDaily  Mail. 

as  a literary  person— he 
£050  for  "The  Gaiety  Girl,” 
“An  Artist’s  Model,”  and  £1750 
"tie  Greek  Slave,”  so  that  no  one 
djpute  the  fact  that  he  is  literary 
)Jfs  to  the  quality  of  the  jury, 
the  trouble  to  read  the  panel, 
found  it  comprised:  a stock 
an  ironmonger,  a builder,  a 
bouse  keeper,  a ham  and  beef 
a victualler,  a dairyman  and  a 
er!  Is  there  any  class  of  lit- 
so  low  as  to  be  within  the  com- 
on  of  these  men!”  Highty- 
Hal],  likewise  twiddle-cum- 
’■  1 Kaak  Philistines  all!  But  is  I 
broker  necessarily  a fat-headed 
>■'  M e were  under  the  impres- 
• Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
Is  a pre*t:v  Poet  and  a "sarch- 
An  ir°nmonger  is  almost 
mi  of  solid  judgment.  May 
,ZPn  deaI  in  beef  and  ham  and 
' « sensitive  soul?  Lodging 
-PC's  are  . peculiarly  the  Inti- 


' mate  friends"  of  the  literary.  DnirjA 
man?  Think  of  the  long  line  of  pas- 
toral poets  from  David  down!  If  one 
were  ft  writer  of  sparkling  English  mu- 
sical comedies,  he  might  add  that  a 
bootmaker  would  know  where  the  shoe 
pinched.  Whom  would  Mr.  Owen  Hall 
have  as  jurymen?  Messrs.  Pinero,  Hall 
Caine,  Barrie,  Sims,  Chambers,  Capt. 
Marshall,  or  would  be  prefer  a panel  of 
professional  critics  or  wild  provincial 
curates? 

Mr.  Hall  weeps  at  the  thought  of 
the  insults  heaped  on  musical  comedy 
in  the  course  of  the  trial.  He  remem- 
bers that  “The  Geisha,”  “Elorodora” 
and  "San  Toy”  have  each  “drawn,  at 
a modest,  computation,  half  a million 
of  money” — pounds,  me  boy,  not  dol- 
lars— “from  the  pockets  of  people  who 
pay  for  their  amusement”;  he  remem- 
bers this  and  foams  in  his  indignation. 
To  use  his  own  language,  during  the 
trial  there  was  no  low  species  of  de- 
cision that  was  not  hurled  at  musical 
comedy.  (This  hurling  derision  is  as 
great  sport  to  some  as  nailing  lies  to 
others.)  When  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs 
stated  “It  has  no  plot,”  Mr.  Justice 
Darling  asked,  “Are  not  they  all  the 
same?  and  are  not  the  lyrics  lumped 
in  neck  and  crop  without  reference  to 
anything  in  the  play?”  And  a good 
judge,  too,  although  Mr.  Hall  charac- 
terizes the  question  as  naive.  Mr.  Hall 
denies  that  musical  comedy  has  no 
plot  or  a conventional  one.  Hear  him: 
“Not  only  is  musical  comedy  hound  to 
have  a plot,  but  a strong  plot,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  must  he  elu- 
cidated on  very  broad  lines,  because1 
we  who  write  them  have  only  half  the 
time  to  tell  our  story  that  is  allowed 
to  the  ordinary  dramatist.”  There  must 


anthology.  mo  tmro  ana  fourth  m 6vfT- 
ments  admit  of  a more  detailed  pro- 
gramme, but  the  music  would  make  its 
way  without  any  allusion  to  "midnight 
scene  on  a lake  surrounded  hv  moun- 
tains" or  to  “the  falling  of  thousands 
of  leaves  in  a forest." 

The  musical  thoughts  are  frank  in 
themselves,  and  they  are  not  tortured 
in  the  expression.  At  its  best  the  work 
has  pleasing  buoyancy  and  enthusiasm. 
The  scherzo  “Spring"  is  dcdlghtfully 


iemps"vislte  Tto;  ^aza^-Ag^s 
Cavalcade,”  Holmes’  "AuPavs  "A 

Saens^e"OhoHymne  d£  Ia  NuIt.”  Saint- 
2rxens,  Chanson  a Bore”  nnri 
Fn"ch  of  the  17th  century  thrte 

vvju  ne  given  Its  third  performanco  hv 
^LP-?lr-°/.  th.<r  church,  which  has  been 


fresh  throughout,  and  there  arc  poetic.  preparing  for  It  for  nearly  1 veil-'  'Up1 

passages  m "Summer.”  The  opening  of  1 George  E.  Whiting,  organist  hurt  ' 


,,  opening 

Winter  has  distinctive  force,  though 
the  movement  as  a whole  is  not  on  so 
high  a plane  as  that  of  the  two  that 
follow.  The  finale  is  the  weakest  in  its 
structure;  nor  is  the  chief  theme  one 
that  we  should  associate  naturally  with 

destiny."  The  symphony  is  scored  ef- 
fectively, at  times  brilliantly,  and  it 
may  'be  said  that  it  is  interesting  as  ab- 
solute music,  without  any  reference  to 
a programme.  The  movements  in  turn 
were  heartily  applauded,  and  the  ap- 
plause was  an  expression  of  honest  en- 
joyment; It  was  not  merely  perfunctory 
or  complimentary.  This  must  suffice 
for  the  present.  We  hope  to  refer  to  the 
symphony  next  Sunday. 

Mr.  Van  Hoose  sang  Alain’s  air  from 
Massenet's  "Griselda”  for  the  first  time 
at  these  concerts.  He  was  in  excellent 
voice,  and  the  voice  itself  again  had 
the  beautiful  quality  which  character- 
ized It  when  he  first  came  before  the 
Boston  public.  There  was  a period  after 
his  return  from  Paris  when  he  seemed 
to  have  gained  In  brilliance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tonal  richness.  The  air  Is  In 
Massenet’s  later  style— that  is,  there  is 
his  well  known  formula  of  passionate 
expression— but  the  passion  is  a sem- 
blance without  true  sensuousness  or  fire. 
Yet,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Van  Hoose.  the  air 
Is  an  effective  concert  piece. 

Mr.  Hess  conducted  with  success  the 
concerts  of  Friday  and  last  night,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Gericke’s  slight  In- 
disposition. In  the  aria  by  Massenet 
the  orchestra  overpowered  the  singer  at 
times;  but  was  the  instrumentation 
that  of  Massenet?  It  did  not  have  his 
characteristic  stamp. 


DE  PACHMAIWS  FAREWELL 

Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  his 
sixth  and  last  piano  recital  in  Boston 
this  season  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  The  programme  included 
these  pieces  by  Chopin:  ballade  in  G 
be  a romantic  interest  and  a comic  in- 1 nocturnes  op.  37^~No.  2,  op.  27, 


terest.  Tell  us,  ye  theatregoers  of  un- 


No.  2,  Impromptu  op.  29,  preludes  op'. 
28,  Nos.  1,  20.  7,  22;  funeral  march  in  B- 


r v - • -*-»  •»  . j -uncial  UJ1  ill 

blunted  memories,  the  story  of  “The  ?Tat  minor  (by  request);  etudes  op.  25, 
r,  • , r<-  i>>  1, , . ,•  u , ,,,.,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  op.  10,  No.  5;  polonaise  op. 

Gaiety  Girl  or  An  Artists  Model  l 26,  No.  1,  C-sharp  minor,  scherzo  in  E 
If  you  remember  anything  about  the  *u®Jor'  mazurka  op.  33,  No.  4,  waltz  in 
. ...  ...  ^ „ A-flat  major. 

shows,  is  it  not  the  face  of  a woman  The  hall  was  crowded  with  a most  pn. 
in  the  company  or  the  tune  of  a song  thuslastic  audience,  and  many 

rnA  eta  oh  AT  rJ  a it>o  V.  w. »-» 


or  dance? 

Mr.  Hall  is  not  the  only  one  that  has 
his  little  crack  at  Mr.  Justice  Darling. 
Mr.  Gill,  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Edwardes, 
addressed  the  judge,  asked  for  a stay 
of  execution,  and  commented  frankly 
on  the  judge's  omissions  and  commis- 
sions in  his  charge 


obliged  to  add  several  pieces  to  the  pro- 
gramme, pieces  by  Chopin,  Henselt, 
Schumann,  Schubert  and  Schubert-Liszt, 
also  an  arrangement  of  one  of  Chopin’s 
etudes  by  Godowsky  for  the  left  hand, 
which  he  played  with  astonishing  ease 
and  tonal  beauty. 

The  distinguished  pianist  was  at  his 
best,  and  he  himself,  as  well  as  the  au- 
dience, revelled  in  his  wondrous  art. 
“The  references  For  exquisite  tone  and  differentiation  in 
, , i , tone,  for  caressing  scale  passages  and 

made  to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  to  haunting  song,  for  rhythmic  sense  and 


Moliere,  Dickens  and  Sheridan  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  There  was 
no  dealing  with  the  body  of  evidence.” 


expression  Mr.  de  Pachmann  has  no 
equal.  The  piano  purrs  under  his  velvet 
touch.  It  sings  in  its  ecstasy.  Liszt 
used  to  address  letters  to  von  Buelow 
hi  t *•  t\  v i "Dear  Unique.”  This  word  “unique” 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  answered:  There  might  well  be  applied  to  Mr.  de  Pach- 

can  he  no  objection  to  the  defendant  mann.  It  was  eminently  fit  and  proper 
r,  , c , , that  the  last  recital  of  the  season 

taking  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  should  have  been  an  exposition  of  the 
His  counsel  has  stated  that  he  is  dis-  i Purest  piano  playing.  May  he 


. . „.  May  he  come 
n , hack  to  us  often  and  in  the  high  spirits 

i nnt  atti-  j of  yesterday.  There  are  many  men  who 
do  all  sorts  of  things  to  a piano  and  on 
of  yesterday.  There  are  many  men  that 
mastered  its  secrets,  and.  of  ^heirp  Vlad- 


satisfied  with  the  verdict, 
tude  i's  not  uncommon  in  cases  where 
a person  does  not  get  a verdict.”  And 
the  courtiers,  in  the  words  of  the  old  imir  de  Pachmann  is.  chief 
and  ever  delightful  story,  raised  a shout  *| 
and  declared  that  the  beer  was  on 
King  Darius. 
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MUSIC  NOTES. 
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The  programme  of  the  22d  Symphony 
concert,  given  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  was  as  follows: 

S.voiphony  No.  2,  in  “The  Four  Seasons”.. 
Alain's  Air  from  the  opera  "Griselda".^ Hadley 

Lohenarirf'  °V  Th?me  Haydn .‘jbSSSJ 

X-ohengrin  s Narrative  from  "Lohengrin".. 

Symphonic  Poem.  "Fest-Klaenge” 

nrodfieto?'tUrf  the  concert  was  the 
which  Mr-  Hadley  s symphony, 

toridh!ct0  k two  »rlzes  in  1901.  one  of- 
the  by  Mr-  Paderewski. 

vatn?lh  of  bAi th®  New  England  Conser- 
°f  ,JJU31C-  The  symphony  has 
New  YnrtdeMthe  leading  orchestras  of 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg.  Mr. 
!^nnP  'Li?  produce  it  here  last 

m> w m uL-aL<?hl£kerln8:  c°ncert;  and 
T,  is<k>  is  heard  at  last  in  Bos- 
the' woLWOeUid  b?^a  Pleasure  to  discuss 
the  ^oW,at  len„st£v  but  the  Pressure  on 
fovhiS0  umns  of  The  Herald  of  toda.v 
f°\iid'Lariyt  ™ore  than  a note. 
muTio  hdJeL  is  J3;  believer  in  programme 
Ln.hr hlmse>f  has  not  written 
work  Tho^  argument  of  the  whole 
>o?.“  L,,SrKt  two  movements,  "Win- 
niond^oo  1 ®Prin£-’’  are  portrayals  of 
Mr  v'i  he  PSeL‘,e  mottoes  added  by 
^rehbiel  probably  serve  as  well  as 
any  others  that  might  be  taken  from  an 


. Paderewski  will  play  at  the  pen- 
sion fund  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
orchestra  on  Sunday  evening, 
the  30th.  He  will  probably  play  Beetho- 
ven's concerto  in  E-flat  major.  aeeUl° 

Miss  Louise  Ormsby  will  give  a song  re- 
onal  at  the  Whitney  international  Vocal 
school,  246  Huntington  avenue,  on  Tues- 
day -evening.  Miss  Ormsby  studied  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic  under  Mr.  Whitney,  and  afterward 
studied  for  some  years  with  Mine  Mar- 
ches!. She  has  given  concerts  with  suc- 
cess in  Paris  and  London. 

A pleasant  concert  was  given  on  FYi- 
day  evenmg  in  Jordan  Hall  by  members 
or  the  faculty,  advanced  students,  the 
chorus  and  the  orchestra  of  the  New 
J England  Conservatory.  The  programme 
included  Handel's  anthem,  “Blessed 
| Are  They”— instrumentation  by  William 
Gericke— composed  for  the  Foundling 
I Hospital,  London,  in  1749,  and  performed  : 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

locaIT^ 

The  public  rehearsal  of  the  Symphony 
orchestra,  this  week  will  be  on  Thurs-* 
day  afternoon,  as  Friday  is  Good  Fri- 
day. 

Miss  Lena  Trowbridge,  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Lillia  E'.  Snelling.  con- 
tralto, Mr.  David  E.  Newland,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Lyman  A.  Perkins,  pianist,  will 
give  a concert  at  the  Tuileries  on  Tues- 
day, the  2Sth,  at  4 P.  M. 

Mr.  Charles  Anthony  gave  a piano  re- 
cital last  Tuesday  at  the  Tuileries.  He 
played  pieces  by  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
Bach-Llszt,  Leschetitzky,  Moszkowski 
and  Chopin. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Jamieson,  pianist,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish,  contralto  will 
give  a concert  In  Steinert  Hall  on  Tues- 
HLev£nln,f'  the_25th.  at  8:15  o'clock 


tor  int«,  or*anlst  and  dlrcc- 

I tor.  intends  this  to  be  a memorial  ner- 
formance  for  the  composer.  The  chorus 
of  the  church  consists  of  60  well  trained 

I ^UlVeVei^r 

Morawskf'  Da"iel  Murphy  anh  Mr.  Ivan 
The  regiilar  season  of  the  Handel  and 
Hajdn  -Society  will  end  with  the  Easter 
Sunday  evening  performance  of  Haydn’s 
’Creation,”  the  69th  performance  by 
- this  society  of  an  oratorio  which  has 
always  been  a popular  one  for  the 
I Easter  concerts.  Miss  Anita  Rio  sn- 
j prano;  Mr.  Glenn  Hall,  tenor;  Mr.  Jo- 

I seph  Boernstein,  bass,  will  assist.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  -will  conduct;  Mr.  Tucker 
will  be  the  organist.  Mr.  Carl  Ondricek 
will  be  the  concert  master  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  sale  of  seat's,  other  than 
those  subscribed  for  by  the  season,  will 
begin  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
and  at  Schirmir’s  music  store  on  West 
street  at  8:30  o’clock  tomorrow  evening. 

The  Kneisel  string  quartet,  now  west- 
ward bound,  will  continue  Its  tour  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  not  return  to  Bos- 
ton before  the  end  of  May.  The  con- 
certs in  the  western  cities  have  proved 
a series  of  triumphs. 

The  Junior  Charity  Club  is  making 
active- preparations  for  the  production 
of  the  musical  comedy  entitled  “A  Mu- 
sical Club  Meeting,”  book  and  lyrlc3  by 
William  H.  Gardner,  music  by  H.  F. 
Odell,  which  will  be  given  in  Potter 
Hall,  Monday  evening.  May  1.  The  play 
is  a satire  on  a business  meeting  of  a 
woman's  club.  Among  the  soloists  will 
lie  the  Misses  Woodbury,  Crockett,  Fre- 
loar,  Davenport,  Reed,  Florence  Saun- 
ders, May  Dalrymple. 

The  public  rehearsal  to  be  given  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow  after- 
noon by  advanced  pupils  of  Mrs.  Avonia 
Bonney  Lichfield  will  afford  another 
opportunity  nf  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  vocal  and  dramatic  abilities  of 
the  young  ladies  who  have  been  under 
Mrs.  Lichfield’s  Instruction.  Manager 
L.  H.  Mudgett  of  Symphony  Hall  has 
the  direction  of  the  affair,  and  seats 
may  be  had  at  the  Hollis  Street  The- 
atre box  office. 

BEETHOVEN’S  LAST  QUARTETS. 

Mr.  Baughan  writes:  "In  only  one 
point  do  I really  feel  inclined  to  join 
issue  with  the  Oxford  professor  (Mr. 
Hadow).  Writing  of  the  last  string  quar- 
tets of  Beethoven,  he  says  that  ‘there 
is  no  music  in  the  world  more  difficult 
to  understand.’  The  movements,  if  an- 
alyzed, are  seen  to  have  the  regulation 
form  of  exposition  of  themes,  develop- 
ment and  recapitulation:  but  Mr.  Hadow 
adds:  ‘The  centre  of  gravity  has  so 
shifted  that  the  terms  themselves  ap- 
pear almost  irrelevant.'  This  only  means 
that  in  these  works  the  composer  had 
enlarged  the  old  forms  and  introduced 
innovations  which  make  them  difficult 
to  analyze,  but  not— to  understand.  The 
word  'understand’  should  never  -be  used 
of  music.  It  suggests  that  until  the 
hearer  can  mentally  analyze  the  form  of 
a work  he  cannot  grasp  it.  Now,  I ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  posthumous  quar- 
tets are  as  clear  as  crystal  to  those  who 
do  not  attempt  to  judge  them  by ' the 
ready-made  rules  of  the  earlier  works. 
Mr.  Hadow  only  means  that  the  later 
quartets  are  baffling  to  a student  of 
Beethoven’s  style,  but  it  is  a mistake 
to  write  as  if  the  music  were  obscure  in 
an  artistic  sense.  What  could  be  clearer 
in  its  appeal  than  the  work  in  which  the 
composer  gave  thanks  for  recovery  from 
an  illness?” 

AT  RANDOM. 

Tschaikowsky  and  Richard  'Strauss’ 
orchestral  works  cannot  be  taken  as 
models  for  chamber  music.  True,  nut 
young  composers  might  remember  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  modern  chamber 
music  that  they  might  study  with  ad- 
vantage. Do  they  know  Cesar  Franck’s 
pianoforte  quintet  and  the  quartets  of 
Vincent  d’Indy,  Faure  and  Debussy? 
Our  charge  is  that  British  composers 
have  stood  still  in  this  branch  of  the 
art,  whereas  on  the  continent  there  is 
every  sign  of  a revival  of  interest  in 
chamber  music,  and  Brahms  is  not  the 
model. — London  News. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  work  mark's  a new 
era  in  the  history  of  oratorio  by  its 
insistence  on  the  personality  of  each  of 
its  characters,  and  it  makes  a return  to 
the  old  form  of  set  arias  and  choruses 
impossible.  The  departure  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  place  in  Sir  Hubert  Par- 
ry's  "Job,”  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
saint  stands  out  In  such  bold  promi- 
nence and  strongly  marked  individuality. 
The  new  order  opens  the  Bible,  as  it 
were,  afresh  to  composers,  for  nowhere 
can  be  found  greater  varieties  of  hu- 
manity, and  their  development  in  musi- 
cal illustration  is  not  only  full  of  possi- 
bilities. but  in  touch  with  prevalent  pre- 
dilection for  distinctive  character  stud- 
ies. The  new  style  of  oratorio,  however, 
demands  a new  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  old  solid  chip-chop  choral 
singing  must  be  discarded  for  a more 
vivid  and  emotional  delivery  of  the  text. 
There  must  be  greater  sensitiveness  to 
mood,  a more  alert  mobility  and  dram- 
atic intensity— in  short,  each  chorister 
should  deem  simself  or  herself  as  im- 
portant and  necessary  an  exponent  as 
the  soloists;  and  act  accordingly.— The 
Referee. 
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MRS.  GRACE  BONNER  WILLIAMS, 


Soprano. 


Work  and  Influence  of  the  Society  and  Its  Pro 
grammes  for  Five  Years— “Messiah”  Tomgh 
by  the  People’s  Choral  Union— Symphon 
Rehearsal  Thursday  Afternoon  This  Week- 
“Creation”  Easter  Sunday  Evening  by  tb 
Handel  and  Haydn. 


trol  concerts  given  last  season  in  uiuck- 
HE  Boston  Orchestral  *ring  Hall  With  Mr.  L a ^ a 3 as  a 
Club.  Mr.  Georges  Longy,  although  the  prog^am^^  nature  How 
conductor,  will  give  the  rule  o ,nterest  in  the  production 

second  and  last  concert  o£  1 fnfny  new  and  1 mportant  w°rk  In  Ms 
its  fifth  season  on  Tues-  &y.  Us  a singer  ^t^a/e0rf  fashion- 
day  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  2ble°MPutat?o?’  is  hired  to  provide  a 
This  will  be  the  A nal  g®*  offlSe  draught!  There , was  ; an  illus- 


musie  critic  who  for  many  years  was  an 
authority  In  this  city  was  German  in 
his  opinions  and  prejudices.  Now,  all 
these  Germans  did  a work  that  should 
never  be  undervalued.  They,  too,  had 
their  discouragements;  some  of  them 
knew  poverty,  and  yet  were  undis- 
mayed. They  were  the  pioneers;  they 
were  the  drudges.  They  brought  out 
works  of  German  masters,  classics  and 
romantic.  But  the  times  have  changed. 
Germany  is  not  today  the  one  nursery 
of  orchestral  and  chamber  music.  There 
are  composers  of  other  nations  who 
have  a right  to  be  heard,  and.  if  at  first 
the  musical  speech  of  a Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  a Debussy,  a Charpentier.  a d'lndy, 
or  the  operatic  speech  of  a Puccini, 
'seems  strange,  let  us  remember  that 
there  was  a time,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
when  the  music  of  Wagner  and  Liszt 
and  Brahms  was  openly  scouted  in  this 
very  city,  and  not  merely  by  Philistines, 
but  by  the  aesthetically  elect  of  the 
period. 


This  win  oe  cue  box  office  araugui  oro 

concert  of  a society  that  has  done  much  tration^f^thi^onl^ 

toward  extending  the  musical  horizon  ov  ‘were  performed  at  a Cecilia  con- 

this  city;  that  has  acquainted  the  public  t Mme  Gadskl  ha<M»een 
with  modern  and  in  many  instances  In-  to  sin*  .^Xm  her  cor  * “ — 


Programmes  of  Five  Years. 

To  show  the  work  done  by  the  Orches- 
tral club  in  five  years  let  us  glance  at 
the  programmes. 

The  Orchestral  club  was  founded  In 


with  modern  and  in  many  instances  n-  to  sing  tno  P her  contract,  on  the 
terestlng  compositions  that  otherwise  to  * had  not  time  to  master 


would  have  been  unnearu  ana  x-u  the  muslc  xne  v ^ s^ger,  almost 
only  by  readers  of  music  catalogues  to  lier  anistk  se^  Engaged  In  her 

. • 4 ^ inm-nQlti  LinKflO  ♦hont«AlVf‘S  had  HOt 


rnd  foreign  music  journals.  place^The  works  themselves  had  not 

The  club  began  its  career  modestly, 
almost  timidly.  The  object  was  then  — 

primarily  to  give  young  amateurs  an 
opportunity  of  practising  orchestral 


the  fall  of  1899.  The  president  of  the 
society  wa  - Mr.  Charles  S.  Hamlin.  At 
the  first  concert  there  were  13  first 
violinists— one  of  them  a male.  Six 
second  violinists,  two  harpists,  a saxo- 
phone player  and  the  players  of  kettle 
drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and  tri- 
angles were  women.  The  orchestra  num- 


music.  The  membership  of  the  orches- 
tra grew  constantly,  until  candidates 

- i ♦ In  er 


the  drawing  power  to  fill  Symphony 
HaU- 

A Germanized  Public. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  much  at- 
■ - ■-  to 


£ ™ ESS  - 2 


renain  ~ — 

list  The  club  was  assisted  necessarily 
b>  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra; necessarily,  because  certain 
wind  instruments  are  not  played  here 
witli  sufficient  proficiency  by  amateurs, 
in  spite  of  excellent  schools  and  skilled 
. teachers.  A young  man  who  wishes 
L to  suprort  himself  by  meansofanor- 
* clicstral  instrument  w-ill  In  nine  rllscs 
$ut  of  ten  look  to  v-loiln.  'cello 


French  music.  Berlioz  has  had  his  ad- 
mirers here  since  his  overture  In  ' ^a- 
verly”  was  performed  in  1851.  and  he 
has  been  more  steadily  honored  In  Bos- 
ton than  In  any  other  American  city. 

But  during  the  last  2o  ^‘XVnthe 
of  a weakening  any  true  interest  in  toe 
orchestral  and  ehnmber  music  ot  trn. 
Frenchhas  been  difficult  anddlscourag- 
ine  There  have  always  been  a iew 

faithful  and  enthusiastic  m the 


out  of  ten  look  to  violin.  'cello,  passing  faithful .and ‘ l^^pubHc  with  the 
l , doub.e  bass,  or  fiute.  rather  than  to  L*?,PVuslc  of  contemporaries  of  any 
trombone,  bassoon  or  nor  • nationality.  French,  Russian.  Italian, 

under  the  management .of  Mrs.  R.  J . the  msl  t^P  m.iny  years  the  gradu- 
anTthet^^rs^nVerthe^hofo'uTh1"' taj  ^te  Pof  the  Paris  ^nservato^ry  looked 


bered  then  nearly  50  members.  Messrs. 
HelndV.  Keife°r,  Gerhardt  and  Ba^lther 

willing  or  competent  to  play  the  double 
bass,  a noble  machine  when  it  is  treated 
kindly  and  with  respect,  first  con 

cert  was  on  Feb.  2.  1900,  in  Copley  H - 
1900 — Feb.  2:  Gouuod's  overture  to  ^ 

prelude  to  Saint-Suens  Deluge  (vlojjn 
by  Miss  saitb  Jewell):  Bizet's  suite  LArle; 
sienne,"  No.  1;  Pessard  s ' Hanses 
I (first  time— Saxophone  solo  by  Mrs-  Ha  >. 

| -'Scene  Kellgleuse"  from  Massenet  8 to 
Brynnles"  ('cello  solo  by  Mr.  C.  L.  BouveJ, 
Bounand's  "Serenade  infantine ^ toi  stri  ® • 
Dubois’  "Marche  des  Batteurs  (flrst  time  • 

Second  concert  In  April:  .Ovcrturetobant- 

Saens’  "Princess^  Jaune  j scenes  nuxem 


cy'a  prelude  to  "L/ Aprcs-mldl  d'un  Faune 

old  French  songs  and  songs  by  Coqunrd  and 

Uffi03-Cblckerlns  Hall.  Jan.  7:  , Salnt-SatoT 
"Marche  Herolque”:  Chovillurd  s Le  ( liene  ei 
le  iwssea”'  (first  time);  Riband's  'Procession 
Nocturne"  (first  time);  four  orchestral  pieces 
by  °dt Ambroslo  (first  time] H I^ngy s ; 
slon”— snuophone  solo  bv  Mrs.  Iiall  nnwinoe 
boms,  burp,  antique  cymbals  and  strings  first 
performance);  Flemish  dance  b>  T..I 

rime)  April  15:  Lalo  s overlure,  H*1 

d’Ys  ’■  nocturne  from  Massenet's  "Ha  Navur- 
raise"'  Svendsen's  "Zoralmyda";  allegro  and 
adagio’ for  viollu,  Bruch  ( MIsb  StrasRer) , Ber 
XiozK  "Hamlet’s  Funeral  March  (first  time), 

019(M-To, .d^n'Tlall.  Jan.  5:  Overture  and  ev 
cerpt s from  lieetlioven's  “CreatnreH^f  Imme; 

tafn"  (rtrs^thneR^^lndy's'choraTva^aflo^^or 

Rvxonhonc  and  orchestra  ‘first  l>er,forn,,in,^?a_ 
Mrs.  Hall,  saxophone) ; Coiterwaiin  * 
s„  y*  nnlor  for  cello  (SacUa  l)u\  luoii ) , 

baud’s  "HdoKue”  <ttrst  time);  AuguPta  lhdme« 

"Itvland”  (first  time).  April  11. 

“Spanish”  overture  iflrat  time);  Ramoau  8 
Indus  Oalan.es"  (first  time):  concer  o In 

sssh  tsss 

?ime)-  'sporcit's'  "Boai'dll"  (first  lime):  "GTJ"- 
nopedles"  Satle-Ilcbnssy  (first  t jne):  B«- 

dJi's  Meditation  on  i- ! aeb  a Neven itl  u. 

M '■  H-tgh  Codman.  violinist  jfir»t  ' Trrr|r 

piwed"  the  viola  in  an  andante  by  MU  aad  .hc 
fir3t°movemcnt  of 


lork 


le-ionno'’  No.  2.  . u 

a hP  added  that  almost  all  tnc 

novelties  were  produced  for  the  fli’B ' 
time  in  America. 


tellleent  ana  cninusiwi  v'  • -- ■■ 

r art"  toh°a3Sueme  Th^  nnA^ll^pou-  !n  ^clr  Invincible  ^orance  by  which. 
^ : o n'  f 'ralia  1 6'v  ^ u be  c r 1 b e rst  ® hWatly.ttcj  J^^^ugffiy  C|cr- 

' is 

td  \ interest  was  taken  in  the  orches-  rule 

In  a German  city,  not  In  Fans. 


onW  to  ward  the  stage  and  panted  for 
^raKoV  SaintW  was  an  ex- 
ception. Just  as  many  estimable^  citt^ 


IKt'UUCl  UUUI  “ o 

from  German  s "Henry  ’ "*•  • «,nw'nllved^ ' a 
Tavan  (first  time.  Miss  s*a«  plaj 

movement  in  Bizet  a ,Al  ^'cn“as  olayed  by 
phone,  violin,  harp  and  organ  « ^.^  Rnd 
Mrs.  ' Hall.  Miss  Trowbridge.  Miss  hhaw 

Mlool-Cwh'°“'linli  Jan.  20:  Massenet's  over- 
turf  m "fire  " I'relude  to  tbo  third,  scene 
■■  r«f ..hre's  "Elon"  (first  time1  Delibes  suit® 

Miss  Fletcher);  Imlglnl  s B- lift  .L'Af  a 

^hc.^«);  ^ $SS 

Fletcher fStesar  I^snck's  ".Panla 
tngelfeus.  ■'  arranged  f.-r  saxcp:  ue.  cello. 

iffiass  UU’^eiloftr(tflr^^*Hm’,Da^Bel^itl^^tl0^,:ir*c!]^ 
TroSnne."  Mrs.  Murland  sung  songs  by 

CttaCfficlen“/ HaliafJ»n  7 : Bl^s  over- 
•re  "Patri  '■;  K, "I  ocme  1 enroam 


PROUT’S  “MESSIAH.” 

The  performance  of  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah” bv  the  People's  Chora!  Union  ir. 
Symphony  Hall  tonight  will  be  o ne  o 
more  than  ordinary  Interest,  foi  Hben 
ezer  Fcuul  s revision  of  the  oratorio 
•will  then  be  used  by  singers  and 
. revision  was  made  in 

100°'  and  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York  introduced  it  to  tha  city  at  the 
Christmas  g ^rfonjjwee  ^ the 

Ills  revision  had  no  opportunity  s 
the  original  score,  and  that . J.  A-  Wffir 

I;rss5 


fn° con nec tlon  with  the  numbers  on_ttn 

aUo.1  aTth°oughyit  hasbeensungby  tb 

S.-?.  BitUB  aV* 

from  the  one  in  common  use. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


niro  "PatrD'  ; 

time);  Prelude  to  Act  1 of  d’Ind>  e 
vaal"  (firpt  timet  • meditation  l'rom  Massent  .8 
«Th*la"  tvlollii  sole  bv  Mias  Jewell) ; Mate- 
chrl's  arrangement  of  piano  P‘ec^gbT^^n?* 
'Sn  In  Russian 

Songs' ' (firs,  time.;  sdaclo  cud  nunuc,  frmn 
Mozart's  IMvcrHmento.  No  2.  WUad  a 


IVI'UOiv  w 1 .j  (j-  j. 

SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall.  7-80  1 • ^ , 


version  ofTHa ndel's  ^sslah”  for  tte 

SK.  IhrSty^nf  ^asgd  bykM. 

%%%  '^''t'rsblrley  C harles  DelmonJ J' 
an  orc.'.cstra.  with  Mr.  Kuntz.  concerUnsstc 
mo\|j \l  -Hollis  street  Theatre,  --uv  lj.c 
Goldie  rehearsal  of  Mrs.  Avon(s  Bonne«M 

field'*  pupil?.  Gerli  a ( bnllengo 


Iioeffler’s 


> .1 


jtinotlfl  "to  tlu?  Lark.”  MJss  Helen 
.Miss  Snr;il)  Raton:  tableau  anil  Jewel 
from  “1'iiust,"  'Miss  Charlotte  llros- 
eeeno  from  "t’n  Hallo  in  Miisehern. ” 
Baton:  tableau  and  scene  from  "La 
i del  Destino."  Miss  Grosvenor. 

>AY  Jordan.  Hall.  8: 15.  Second  and  last 
of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
conductor.  See  leading  article. 
|SDAY— Symphony  iHall.  2:80  P.  M..  23d 
c rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
stra,  Mr.  Gcrlckc.  conductor.  Mendel- 
’s overture  "Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voy- 
; Chopin’s  concerto,  No.  2.  In  F minor 
Ignaz  Paderewski.  pianist);  "Longing," 
viola  solo  (Mr.  Ferlr)  and  orchestra, 
ie  (first  performs n co);  Sgambati's  sym- 
No.  1,  In  D minor. 

{DAY— Symphony  I [nil,  H P.  M.,  23d 
rt  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
amme  as  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

t 7 * f 


Iff 


bv  Robert  Franz.  Till)  iriUfthrwaK  mor 

[nobly  simple;  it  was  mnn>  effect  i\-<- . it 

I was  more  in  tlio  llanoollan  spirit  as  it 
Is  understood y todo y.  Might  it  not  bo 
worth  tvthlls  for  tin-  HiimM  and  Haydn 
Society  to  experiment  witli  Prout’s  ver- 

I sion  n r x t season  ? 

Mr.  Cole  arid  his  supporters  have  been 
doing  an  excellent  work  in  awakening 
the  interest  of  the  people  at  large  in 
assembling  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
good  music  in  rehearsal  and  in  public 
concert.  The  growth  of  the  Choral 
Union  In  proficiency  has  been  constant 
and  gratifying.  There  was  effective 
chorus  singing  last  night,  and  the  inter- 
est and  the  endeavor  were  always  in 
evidence,  even  when  the  performance 
of  a ohorus  fell  perhaps  below  the  level. 
The  solo  singers  were  impartially  ap- 
plauded, just  as  the  audience  was  quick 
in  appreciation  of  any  choral  excellence. 
Mrs.  Williams  sang  with  delightful  pur- 
ity of  tone  and  expression,  and  Mr.  Del- 
mont  declaimed  the  bass  recitatives 
with  more  than  ordinary  vocal  and  dra- 
matic intelligence.  Miss  Riker  phrased 
with  taste  and  skill,  but  the  voice  itself 
was  not -always  alive  with  meaning.  Not 
for  several  years  has  any  alto  in  Boston 
removed  from  the  reetitative.  "Behold, 
a Virgin  Shall  Conceive,"  and  from  the 
aria  that  follows,  the  plausible  reproach 
of  boredom.  Mr.  Shirley  lias  not  yet 
acquired  the  free  mastery  of  his  voice. 
Force  of  expression  is  still  hampered 
by  a throaty  delivery. 


ooje’s  Choral  Union  Sings  It  in 
iSmphony  Hail  for  Its  First 
Pirformance  in  Boston  with 
iPpnounced  Success. 


’■hjPeople’s  Choral  Union,  Mr.  Sarn- 
ia*.!. Cole,  conductor,  gave  its  eighth 
mit  concert  last  evening  in  Sym- 
ilArJ  Hall.  The  society  was  assisted 
«’!.  Grace  Bonner  Williams,  Miss 
vine  Ricker,  Mr.  Clarence  B.  S-hir- 
■ [r.  Charles  Delmont  and  an  or- 
tku.  Mr.  Herman  A.  Sheda  was 
>€  (ganist,  and  Miss  Edith  H.  Snow  i 
Ihi  the  piano  in  the  accompaniment  j 
nil  recitals.  There  was  a large  au- 
on<j 

IJhJecciety  gave  the  first  performance 
i |B;ton  of  Handel's  "Messiah,”  ac- 
iqrt.'r  to  the  version  of  Dr.  Prout. 
iBSfersion,  or  purification,  as  some 
ag,  ' Handel's  score  was  made  in  1902. 
u4  ) was  used  for  the  first  time  in 
■ Aej’a  at  the  Christmas  concert,  that  i 
Ac  year,  of  the  Oratio  Society  of  | 
«*v  ;ork  city,  but  Prout’s  version  was 
|en  followed  faithfully,  for  the 
ves  were  not  accompanied  by 
'mbination  of  piano,  'cello  and 
bass.  Nor  should  it  be  supposed 
moment  that  a performance  of 
version  gives  an  audience  a 
idea  of  how  the  music  sounded 
idel's  time,  for  the  reviser  states 
preface  that  he  has  made  no  at- 
p|  to  reproduce  Handel’s  orchestral 
At  the  first  performance  in  Dub- 
least  two  solo  sopranos  were 
one  sang  "Rejoice  Greatly,”  the 
'I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
; there  was  a solo  male  alto, 
as  a female  alto. 

sale  to  say  that  neither  a modern 
I’-j-e  nor  any  reviser  or  editor  of 
's  music  has  much  of  an  idea 
The  Messiah”  really  sounded  in 
c1'  or  In  the  early  performances 
iU  don.  What  would  be  said  of  a 
to  today  who  should  interpolate  a 
idenza  in  "X  Know  That  My  Re- 
: L.veth?”  Yet  singers  in  Han- 
ine  undoubtedly  took  that  liberty. 
Prout  gives  tlie  aria  “But  Who 
ibicie,  which  is  assigned  to  the 
i the  customary  editions,  to  the 
ind  he  o.uotes  Handel’s  Dublin 
bis  authority.  Thore  is  every 
to  believe  that  this  air  was  sung 
urn  by  a male  alto,  but  we  know 
lany  oratorio  arias  in  Handel’s 
were  sung  by  soprano  or  tenor, 

1 .0l'ii)ass,'  ^ alto  or  tenor,  ae- 
• to  the  character  and  disposition 
' , Handel  him- 


singers  at  hand. 


wed  an  Olympian  indifference  in 
natters.  This  particular  aria  is 
directive  when  it  is  sung  iby  a 
ind  when  it  is  given  to  the  alto 
ollowed  immediately  by  an  alto 
,?.•  a-nd  a,rla  with  consequent  mo- 
i of  tonal  color;  furthermore,  the 
IL  y?.0  bass  before  "But 
. -lde  ■ suggests  an  aria  for 

. me  -voice.  But  these,  after  all 
and  there  are  warm 
_ Pf..  Handel  who  would  not  cry 

angethfr.-  i£  lhe  arla  were  omit 
« ihief  interest  in  Dr.  Prout’s  ver- 
'a eSi £l  0111  *lis  attempt  to  give  the 

icSid,ea  what  Handel5® 

tort  mi.  8S  originally  like,  be- 
I?s*trueHfeand  Franz  tinkered 
I!  lotna  ed>oes  !10t  endeavor  to 
actual  color,  but  lie  tries  ir» 

tl 1 original3 pr.JnSSible  to  the  draft 

v'/ejsdsn 

if  -ent  sound  ?£  Handels  time  liad 
to  lv.  and  HnmfJF  if  lat.  0f  the  0lb0e 
tnd  often  mstd  ’°fVed  ‘he  i'^tru- 


at  least  m-  v ^‘“Position, 
orchestra  veroVn  sa!d’  that  »r. 
was  interest!”  hear,!  ,asl 

led  more  Vn  i.fjca.nd.  suggestive; 
Hole  know  of  Han^n  ng  Wlth  what 
P<  ormance  anffit  8 otvn  meth'ads 
S'  patby  with  the  ,.hwas  Jnuch  ’norc 
os  nd  the  cbori <lf  vocal 


thick. 


anachrmf-  iK  i- 

1 °Jli®Sc7versiq n made 


MAKING  A STAR. 

The  Stage  Production  Company, 
Limited,  sought  recently  to  recover 
from  Mrs.  Mary  Scott  of  London  £50, 
the  balance,  it  was  alleged,  of  an  agreed 
amount  of  £100  for  “arranging  a con- 
cert for  her  daughter.”  It  appears  that 
Miss  Blanche  Scott,  known  on  the 
stage  as  Blanche  Esmonde,  was  brought 
out  at  a concert,  and  she  paid  £65 
toward  the  expenses.  A concert  was 
afterward  arranged,  and  the  mother  of 
the  no  doubt  gifted  singer  agreed  to  pay 
£100 ; only  half  the  amount  was  handed 
in  ; yet  there  was  royal  patronage,  for, 
“prominent  among  the  distinguished 
persons  present”  was  Princess  Chris- 
tian. Of  course,  the  managing  director 
was  put  through  a rigid  cross-examina- 
tion by  the  defendant’s  counsel.  The 
director  admitted  that  he  was  known 
familiarly  as  “Lesser  Columbus,”  and 
was  an  undischarged  bankrupt.  There 
were  experts  who  testified  that  “debut 
recitals”  were  generally  attended  by 
friends  of  the  singer  or  player  and  “the 
gentlemen  of  the  press.”  “The  friends 
saw  that  the  artist  made  a success  and 
the  subsequent  press  notices  were  most 
valuable.  Miss  Scott  swore  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  company  assured 
her  that  her  voice  was  worth  £500  a 
year ; that  she  would  have  engage- 
ments galore ; that  after  her  recital,  en- 
gagements would  be  as  thick  as  black- 
berries in  their  season.  Mr.  Cowen 
was  represented  to  her  as  being  in 
“command  of  the  London  press,”  and 
it  is  true  that  reporters  from  the  Times, 
Daily  Chronicle,  Star,  Leader,  Stage, 
Queen  and  other  journals  or  weeklies 
were  present. 

It’s  an  old,  okl  story.  Some  philan- 
thropist should  have  a pamphlet  edition 
of  Thackeray’s  “Ravenswing”  struck 
off  and  distributed  among  all  pupils  of 
singing  teachers.  As  Thackeray  ob- 
served; “I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but 
before  the  debut  of  Morgiana  the  Eng- 
lish press  began  to  heave  and  throb  in 
a convulsive  manner,  as  if  indicative 
of  the  near  birth  of  some  great  thing.” 
The  adventures  of  Morgiana  with 
Baroski,  her  teacher,  with  Sir  George 
Thrum,  the  celebrated  composer  of  the 
opera,  “Britons  Alarmed;  or  the  Siege 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,”  with  Mr.  Bludyer, 
the  eminent  critic — “I  am  not  to  be 
frightened  from  my  duty,  mind  that; 
and  mind,  too,  that  I can  write  a slash- 
ing article  better  than  any  man  in  Eng- 
land; I could  crush  her  by  ten  lines” — 
these  as  told  by  Thackeray  when  he 
was  not  famous  would  be  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  any  young  singer,  a blind 
admirer  of  her  teacher,  ready  to  be- 
lieve in  any  manager,  reverential  tow- 
ard “the  gentlemen  of  the  press.”  But 
they-  say  nowt  that  Thackeray  was  a, 
dull  writer,  and  that  he  is  hopelessly  ■ 
out  of  fashion  and  really  not  worth  I 
reading. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  Miss  Scott 
put  her  trust  in  the  Stage  Production 
Company,  Limited,  hut  that  the 
Princess  Christian  was  at  the  concert. 

If  the  press  praised  her.  Miss  Scott 
must  have  sung  well.  Why,  then,  did 
she  not  at  once  make  lucrative  engage- 
ments? Were  the  ears  of  other  mana- 
gers as  deaf  as  those  of  adders?  Could 
not  the  princess  have  tipped  the  wink? 
Miss  Blanche  is  not  a solitary  example: 


her  true  nuhie  is  Legion.  An  awful 
thought  arises,  ns  through  a trap-door! 
Was  Princess  Christian  paid  by  the 
Stage  Production  Company,  Limited, 
to  hear  Miss  Blanche  sing  her  cantabile 
and  her  coloratura?  The  surmise  is 
ungenerous  and  unnecessary.  Royalty 
is  good-natured  in  England,  and  it  is 
often  bored  at  home. 

AN  OLD  ALMANAC. 

There  are  old  New  England  almanacs 
besides  the  immortal  Farmer's.  A 
copy  of  “Low’s  Almanack  and  Astro- 
nomical and  Agricultural  Register  for 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
1818”  is  now  before  us.  It  was  printed 
and  sold  by  Munroe  & Francis,  No.  4 
Cornhill,  Boston.  “Price  0 dls.  a groce 
(sic);  62%  cts.  doz.;  9 cts.  single.”  To 
induce  the  public  to  buy,  the  title 
page  bore  a picture  of  a huge  snake, 
and  there  was  this  legend:  “With 

Sketches  of  the  Great  Sea  Serpent,  the 
Young  Serpent,  the  Anaconda,  or  Land 
Serpent.” 

The  first  two  pages  are  of  an  astro- 
nomical nature,  and  are  enlivened  by 
quotations  from  the  poets  Rodd,  Chat- 
terton  and  Savage.  The  calendar  is 
both  prophetic  and  didactic.  Take 
April,  for  instance.  The  farmers  are 
given  fair  warning.  “Windy  weather 
for  some  days"  is  written  against  April 
1-7.  For  the  8th-18th — “pleasant 
showers  and  afterwards  windy.”  For 
the  rest  of  the  month— “Expect  showers 
for  some  days  attended  with  winds.” 
And  what  is  the  inspiring  thought  for 
the  month?  “Diligence  and  valor  can 
turn  earth  into  gold.”  Some  of  these 
mottoes  might  easily  be  disputed,  as  the 
second  one  for  May:  “It  is  better  to 

act  without  sufficient  deliberation  than 
to  deliberate  while  you  should  be  act- 
ing”; or  that  for  October:  “Virtues  of 
temperament  are  more  valuable  than 
those  of  education,  because  they  are 
more  durable”;  the  one  for  November 
we  heartily  disapprove:  “Never  go 

into  a public  place  without  attempting 
to  make  some  new  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance.” 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  almanac 
is  centred  in  the  description  of  fear- 
some snakes  of  the  great  deep  and  the 
dry  land.  There  is  much  about  our 
old  friend  the  sea  serpent.  “This 
stranger  on  our  coast  was  first  seen 
about  Aug.  11,  1817,  in  Gloucester 
(Cape  Ann)  harbor  by  the  master  of  a 
coasting  vessel.”  The  horrid  monster 
had  a body  at  least  eighty  feet  long, 
which  looked  like  a string  of  gallon 
kegs.  “He  seldom  swims  with  his  head 
elevated;  but  it  has  been  wholly  seen 
by  a few  persons,  and  partially  by 
several;  it  is  represented  by  all  as  a 
frightful  object.”  The  head  resembled 
that  of  a horse,  but  the  upper  jaw  was 
something  like  that  of  a spaniel,  and 
the  under  one  like  that  of  a shark,  and 
both  were  armed  with  formidable 
teeth.  Twenty  years  before  this  a 
clergyman  and  his  daughter  saw  the 
ocean  reptile  in  Penobscot  bay.  “The 
lady  fainted;  the  father  was  fright- 
ened, but  the  animal  did  them  no  in- 
jury.” Capt.  George  Little  saw  a simi- 
lar creature,  and  Capt.  Crabtree,  about 
1793,  saw  one  near  Mt.  Desert  with 
the  old,  and  now  familiar,  head,  larger 
than  a barrel  and  resembling  somewhat 
the  head  of  a horse.  There  is  mention 
of  good  Bishop  Pontopiddon,  and  there 
is  a description  of  the  young  sea  ser- 
pent taken  at  Sandy  bay  in  September, 
1817,  brought  to  Boston,  preserved  in 
spirits,  and  exhibited  at  Merchants’ 
Hall  with  the  grand  panoramic  paint- 
ing of  the  large  snake.  “Enough,  we 
think,”  says  the  editor  of  the  almanac, 
“lias  been  ascertained  to  establish  his 
claim  to  a place  in  natural  history, 
forming  a link  in  that  chain  which  In- 
finite Wisdom,  for  its  own  inscrutable 
purpose,  has  created,  and  to  which  the 
prophet  may  refer  (Isai  xxvii.,  1)  : ‘In 
that  day  the  Lord  with  his  sore  and 
great  and  strong  sword  shall  punish 
leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even 
leviathan  the  crooked  serpent;  and  he 
shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the 
sea.’  ” 

We  breathe  more  comfortably  for  a 
moment  as  we  read  the  rate  of  postage 
of  every  single  letter  by  land,  six  cents 
for  thirty  miles  and  18%  cents  for  400 


milos;  but  (he  tale  of  horrors  is  re- 
sumed. There  is  a hair-raising  descrip- 
tion of  the  anaconda  of  the  East  Indies 
“from  a letter  from  an  English  gentle- 
man resident  (here”;  how  the  creature 
was  seen  by  him  in  Ceylon — “he  was 
surprisingly  nimble,  and  was  now  divert- 
ing himself  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
a thousand  gambols  round  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  would  sometimes  come 
down  and  twist  his  tail  round  the 
trunk.”  We  read  and  shudder  at  the 
conflict  between  a tiger  and  this  snake 
33  feet  4 inches  long,  who,  when  gorged, 
was  knocked  on  the  head  and  eaten.  “He 
was  soon  cut  up,  and  I assure  you,  sir, 
afforded  a flesh  whiter  than  veal,  and,  as 
they  said  they  ate  of  it,  finer  than  any 
flesh  whatever.”  Again  a breathing  place  ; 
“The  Farmer’s  and  Naturalist’s  Regis- 
ter.” Each  month  has  its  poetical  char-. 

acterization.  What  is  the  farmer  to  do 
in  April,  “a  word  derived  from  Aprilis, 
of  ‘aperio,’  I open ; because  the  earth 
begins  to  open  her  bosom  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables.”  It  is  a busy 
month.  “If  he  sows  plenteously,  so  shall 
he  reap ; he  now  ploughs  for  spring 
grain,  plants  early  peas,  potatoes,  sal- 
lads  (sic)  and  radishes,  uncovers  roots, 
sows  early  beets  and  carrots,  ploughs 
flax  ground  often  before  sowing,  sets  out 
fruit  trees,  and  roots  for  seed.” 

Why  should  this  practical  and  peace- 
ful register  be  followed  by  “Anecdotes 
of  Bacchanalians,”  which  would  come 
more  appropriately  after  the  section  on 
snakes.  Tremble  as  you  read  the  list  of 
diseases  that  arise  from  drunken  parox- 
ysm— apoplexy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  con- 
vulsions, oneirodynia,  or  the  awful  np- 
parition  of  the  blue  monkey  grinning 
from  the  foot  of  the  bedstead  at  the 
startled  sleeper.  And  the  list  of  dis- 
eases that  come  from  the  continued 
habit  of  drinking ! Phrenitis,  rheuma- 
tism, pleurisy,  gastritis,  enteritis,  oph- 
thalmia, carbuncles,  gutta  rosacea,  hep- 
nitis,  podagra,  sehirrus  of  the  bowels, 
jaundice,  dyspepsia,  dropsy,  tabes,  atro- 
phia, syncope,  palpitation,  diabetes, 
lockjaw,  palsy,  ulcers,  madness — and 
here  are  only  a few.  Dash  down  the 
wine  cup ! Leave  the  demijohn  of  old 
New  England  rum  corked  and  sealed ! 
Some  scoundrelly  vandal  has  torn  out 
the  picture  of  the  Kolloh-Man  of  the  de- 
graded Africans,  but  the  “Advice  to  the 
Fair”  is  intact : 

Use  the  man  that  you  -wed,  like  your  favorite 
guitar, 

Though  music  In  both,  they  are  both  apt  to  jar; 
How  tuneful  and  soft  from,  a delicate  touch, 

Not  handled  too  roughly,  nor  played  on  too 
much. 

And  the  sittings  of  probate  courts  and 
the  list  of  roads  from  Boston  are  also 
intact.  We  learn  that  the  popular  geog-  i 
raphies  were  Cummings’,  Morse’s  and  | 
Adams’ ; and  arithmetics  and  playing  I 
cards  were  announced  for  sale  in  pleas-  i 
ing  juxtaposition. 
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A public  rehearsal  of  pupils  of  Mrs. 
Avonia  Bonney  Lichfield  was  held  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre.  Mrs.  Lichfield  was  the  accom- 
panist. The  programme  included  a, 
scene  from  Gomez’s  “II  Guarany”  (Miss 
Charlotte  Grosvenor),  scene  from  "The 
Barber  of  Seville”  (Miss  Sarah  Eaton), 
ballad  and  jewel  song  from  “Faust” 
(Miss  Grosvenor).  shadow  dance  from 
"Dinorah"  (Miss  Helen  Philba),  “Peace^ 
My  God,”  from  Verdi's  “La  Forza  dS 
Destino"  (Miss  Grosvenor);  the  page" 
song  from  act  III.  of  “Un  Ballo  i.1 
Maschera”  (Miss  Eaton),  Giuseppe  Ger 
li’s  dialogue.  "The  Challenge  of  the 
Nightingale  to  the  Lark”  (Miss  Philba. 
Miss  Eaton);  scene  from  Manzocehi's 
| “Dolores”  (Miss  Grosvenor,  Miss 
Philba). 

Mrs.  Lichfield  enlarged  these  scenes 
in  a few  instances.  Thus  when  the  cur- 
tain rose  for  the  scene  from  “Faust” 
Mephistopheles  was  presented  in  tableau 
form,  and  he  afterward  had  pantomimic 
business  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  jewel  casket— all  this  with 
music  taken  here  and  there  from  Gou- 
| nod’s  opera.  The  scene  from  “La  Forza 
del  Destino”  opened  with  a tableau 
"said  to  resemble  the  Magdalene  of 


rr> - ggio . There  was  a free  use  of 

the  limelight,  and  In  many  ways  the 
rehearsal  was  out  of  the  common. 

The  young  sinsers  have  taken  part  In 
similar  concerts  before  this,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  Mrs.  Lichfield's  purpose  to 
show  their  vocal  and  dramatic  im- 
provement. Criticism  has  been  invited 
by  her.  and  It  should  therefore  be  given. 
The  singers  have  gained  In  vocal  ease 
and  freedom;  Miss  Grosvenor  and  Miss 
Phllba  have  made  a little  progress  in 
dramatic  action;  Miss  Eaton  was  a 
most  pleasing  picture  as  the  Page  and 
too  evidently  an  amateur  as  Rosina. 
No  one  of  the  young  singers  has  5’et 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  dramatic 
action;  they  do  not  walk  or  stand  with 
histrionic  authority;  they  gesture  per- 
functorily, as  though  at  the  word  or 
command,  and  the  gestures  are  not 
used  naturally  in  the  service  of  any 
emotional  display;  the  singers  have 
little  or  no  command  of  facial  play. 
Miss  Grosvenor,  for  example,  often 
stood  awkwardly  in  her  delivery  of  a 
phrase,  and  certain  physical  manner- 
isms in  action  and  in  repose  at  times 
marred  her  song  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  effective.  Mias  Eaton 
pleased  as  the  Page  by  the  grace  of  her 
flgure,  the  natural  expression  of  her 
face,  the  becoming  costume.  The  mo- 
ment she  walked  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible Illusion  concerning  her  sex.  “And 
in  her  gait  the  goddess  stood  re- 
vealed ” was  said  or  the  superb  deity; 
and  In’  her  gait  the  young  girl  was  re- 
vealed yesterday  at  the  Hollis. 

Much  that  is  pleasant  might  be  said 
of  the  singing  of  Miss  Grosvenor.  She 
has  the  vocal  stuff  and  the  physique  for 
a stage  career.  She  has  been  trained 
carefully  in  vocally  dramatic  expression, 
and  the  results  were  often  excellent.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  has  vocal  manner- 
isms that  she  should  promptly  put  from 
her.  She  is  inclined  at  the  end  of  a well 
delivered  phrase  to  fall  in  the  final  sus- 
tained tone  below  the  pitch;  in  going 
from  a low  tone  to  an  upper  one,  the 
difference  in  quality  of  timbre  is  occa- 
sionally too  marked.  Miss  Pntlba  has  a 
voice  well  suited  to  the  display  of  agili- 
ty and  her  lower  tones  are  uncommon- 
ly full  and  rich  for  a coloratura  so- 
prano She  added  an  ornamented  ver- 
sion of  “Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye”  to  the 

P1Asrw?Ihave  said,  these  rehearsals  are 
of  an  uncommon  nature.  Perhaps  at 
present  too  much  stress  Is  put  on  dra- 
matic action  before  the  pupils  have  been 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  gesture  and  facial  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  teacher 
to  develop  at  the  same  time  the  vocal 
and  dramatic  capabilities  of  a young 
Sri  That  Mrs.  Lichfield  has  been  able 
to  bring  her  pupils  to  the  present  stage 
of  proficiency— unsatisfactory  as  the  dra- 
matic side  of  it  is  in  certain  ways-is 
In  itself  a tribute  to  her  intelligence  and 
her  industry.  A large  audience  was 
highly  pleased  and  applauded  vigor- 
ously. 


permitted  to  accompany^ their  husbands 
to  sea.  A plausible  explanation,  so 
plausible  that  it  is  probably  incorrect. 


last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  Mr."Lohgy*l  Tiresias  had  been  both  man  and  woman 

conducted.  ’1  programme  was  ns  fol 
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a /Vote  on  “gun.” 

A New  York  newspaper  published  re- 
cently this  headline:  “Shot  by  S"n 

under  pillow."  As  a matter  of  fact 
the  St.  Louis  lawyer  who  was  thus 
seriously  wounded  did  not  go  to  bed 
with  a rifle,  a fowling  piece,  a musket 
or  a blunderbuss  under  his  pillow;  the 
weapon  Was  a pistol.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  “gun”  is  uncertain,  and  the 
suggested  derivations  are  curious;  hut 
the  word  itself  was  first  applied  to  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  a cannon:  later,  also 
to  a balllsta  or  battering-ram.  and  from 
about  1400  to  the  present  time  to  any 
portable  firearm  except  the  pistol. 

When  did  this  Americanism  first 
come  into  use?  Was  it  in  the  West? 

In  English  dialects  the  term  gun  is 
applied  to  a tobacco  pipe,  a flagon  of 
ale,  a Winchester  bushel  it  weighs 
eight v-four  pounds.  In  English  slang 
a gun  is  a lie,  a thief,  a toddy-glass. 

In  New  York  slang  fifty  years  ago  a 
gun  was  a thief,  and  the  sentence,  “The 
copper  gunned  me  ns  if  be  was  fly  to 
my  mug,”  was  thus  translated:  “The 
' officer  looked  at  me  as  if  he  knew  my 
face.”  But  when  was  "gun"  first 
used  for  revolver?  Farmer  and  Hen- 
ley’s “Slang  and  Its  Analogues"  says 
that  “meat-in-the-pot”  and  “democrati- 
ser”  are  western  American  synonyms 
for  revolver.  Bid  any  one  of  you  ever 
hear  these  synonyms  in  familiar  use? 
English  synonyms  for  revolver  are  thus 
pa.  ■ s med : 

arker.  barking  iron,  black-eyed 
rot  jsan,  blazer,  bulldog,  Colt,  unconvert- 
ed friend,  pop  or  pop-gun.  persuader, 
shooting  iron,  six-shooter,  stick,  towel, 
two-pipe  scatter  gun:  but  some  of  these 
synonyms  are  not  slang.  The  I reneh 
synonyms  are  more  picturesque  pocket 
handkerchief,  the  phials,  crucifix,  pig's 
foot,  puffer. 

“Son  of  a gun"  is  a two-century  old 
phrase,  and  it  has  been  admitted  to 
polite  literature— see  Thackeray’s  “Pen- 
dennis.”  It  is  said  tb»t  the  epithet  at 
first  “conveyed  content,  in  a slight  de- 
gree.” and  it  "ns  applied  originally  to 
bovs  bom  afloat  when  won.'M  were 


A SHOE-CHANGE. 

The  shoe  has  been  comfortable;  it 
has  ornamented  your  foot;  it  has  served 
you  well  in  every  way.  Suddenly,  on 
a clear  and  blithesome  day,  as  you 
walk  exultant  in  the  joy  of  life,  you 
are  vaguely  aware  of  some  accident  to 
the  sole  of  your  right  shoe.  The  feel  of 
it  on  the  sidewalk  is  not  familiar.  You 
scrape  the  shoe;  you  stamp  once  or 
twice;  and  then  walk  on  without  fur- 
ther thought.  When  you  are  at  borne 
and  take  off  the  shoe,  lo,  the  sole  is 
worn  through  the  surface  la^er  in  the 
middle,  and  you  know  that  the  hole 
will  surely  work  its  way.  The  sun  is 
bright  the  next  day  aud  you  put  on 
, the  shoe  as  though  if  -were  only  a 
month  old.  Two  or  three  days  after 
you  see  that  the  shoe  has  lost  its  shape. 

It  spreads  loosely  like  the  rear  skin 
of  the  elephant ; it  is  loose  and  squashy, 
as  though  it  were  contrived  for  one 
suffering  from  corns,  bunions,  enlarged 
joints:  it  is  now  a shoe  for  an  old  man. 
-There  is  a crack  in  the  side;  the  heel 
I is  run  down  and  there  are  fuzzy  bits 
i of  protruding  leather  that  invite  the 
j knife.  The  shoe  can  no  longer  be  an 
| ornament  to  you;  the  question  is,  “Is 
| it  worth  patching?  How  long  will  it 
last  after  the  cobbler  has  done  his 
best?”  You  wonder  at  the  sudden  and 
general  decay,  dissolution.  There  was 
no  notice  given  of  the  shoe-change.  It 
comes  as  unexpectedly  as  a sea-turn. 

You  yourself  have  passed  safely  the 
roaring  forties,  and  you  look  forward 
to  a vigorous  old  age.  What  is  fiO? 
A man  does  not  know  how  to  live  be- 
fore he  is  50.  How  many  active  men 
of  70  and  75  there  are ! Think  of 
Garcia,  that  fine  old  fellow  in  London 
who  has  passed  his  100th  birthday.  Per- 
haps you  were  a little  imprudent  in 
your  thirties  aud  forties;  you  hit  the 
bowl  now  and  then,  you  saw  the  seven 
stars  and  heard  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night, but  you  inherited  a sound  con- 
stitution and  you  are  now  fairly  pru- 
dent in  your  ways  of  life.  You  go  to 
bed  earlier  than  was  your  wont.  For 
some  reason  or  other  you  lose  interest 
in  talk  and  jesting  late  in  the  evening. 
You  awake  one  morning  and  are  con- 
scious of  something  wrong  in  your 
clockwork.  You  are  not  worried,  but 
a day  or  two  after  you  go  to  the  cele- 
brated specialist.  “It  is  just  as  well 
to  take  precautions.”  To  your  surprise 
he  says  little  and  gives  you  a thorough 
examination.  He  advises  you  as  to 
your  diet;  he  cuts  off  favorite  dishes. 
“No  wine,  no  beer;  let  alcohol  alone.” 
You  ask  in  faint  tones,  remembering 
certain  shut-off  sports:  “Do  you  think 
a little  unsweetened  gin  would  hurt 
me?’’  You  find  your  friends  asking  as 
to  your  health.  Those  of  your  house- 
hold are  unusually  anxious  lest,  you 
overdo.  You  notice  strange  tissue 
changes  when  you  shave.  Your  com- 
plexion is  pasty;  your  cheeks  are 
stringy;  your  chin  is  crumbling;  your 
neck  is  shrivelled.  Before  you  know  it 
you  have  the  mask  of  the  victim  of 
disordered  heart  and  kidneys.  Can  you 
be  patched  up?  Or  will  you  be  thrown 
away  as  the  shoe?  Your  shoe  lias  a 
new  sole  and  heel,  but  the  upper  leather 
is  now  so  cracked  that  you  put  the 
pair  in  the  refuse  box  on  the  hack 
stairway. 


lows:  Guiraud’s  “Carnival.”  Lefebvre’s 
.prelude  to  the  third  scene  of  “Elea” 
(De  Vigny’s  poem),  Chausson’s  "Hymne 
Vedlque,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (first 
time);  suits  from  Hue’s  “Titanla”  (first 
time));  Berlioz’s  “Tristia,”  Beethoven's 
Serenade.  Farandole  from  Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne.”  The  club  was  assisted 
by  members  of  the  Cecilia  Society  and 
the  Boston  Singing  Club.  There  was  a 
large  audience. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
impressive  performance  of  Berlioz’s 
nobly  pathetic  funeral  march  for  the 
last  scene  of  “Hamlet.”  The  march 
was  played  at  a former  concert  of  the 
club,  but  not  with  such  dramatic  in- 
tensity. Berlioz  himself  never  heard 
the  music.  He  would  have  been 
pleased  last  night,  although  no  doubt 
he  would  have  insisted  on  his  cannon 
and  not  been  contented  with  lesser  guns, 
prelude  to  the  third  scene  of 
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LAST  CONCERT 


Chausson’s  “Hymne  Vedique”  and 
a Suite  from  Hue’s  “Titania” 
Given  for  the  First  Time  in  Amer-  i 
ica  in  Jordan  Hall  Last  Night. 


The  Boston  Orchestral  Clbb  gave  Its 
second  ani'  last  concert  of  the  season 


The  .. 

"Klca"  was  delicately  played,  and  the 
music  itself  has  a peculiar  charm. 

Chausson's  "Hymne  Vedlque’’  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  The  score  was  loaned  for  the 
occasion  by  the  widow  of  the  lamented 
composer.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  hymn  after  one  hearing. 
The  compositions  of  - Cfiausson  are 
charged  %\  ilh  a peculiar  melancholy,  no 
matter  what  the  subject  that  inspired 
the  music  may  be.  He  was  a musician 
of  pure  and  lofty  purpose,  fastidious 
-hut  not  finical  in  his  expression.  Much 
of  his  music  that  we  have  heard  lacks 
spontaneity.  There  is  infinite  labor  with 
comparatively  little  effect.  The  per- 
formance of  the  chorus  last  night  prob- 
ably gave  one  a fair  Idea  of  Chausson  s, 
intentions,  but  his  music  always  de- 
mands a performance  that  Is  both  let-_ 
ter  perfect  and  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Longy 
conducted  as  though  he  believed  pro- 
foundly in  the  high  aesthetic  value  of 
the  hymn;  but  what  to  any  chorus  in 
Boston  is  a “Hymne  Vedlque”  written 
by  a Frenchman,  unless  the  singers  are 
taught  the  spirit  cf  poet  and  musician 
and  are  accustomed,  in  a measure  at 
least,  to  the  peculiar  language  of  an 
ultra-modern  French  composer?  The 
performance  was  one  of  good  faith  and 
tion  or  of  authority.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  work  as  performed 
last  night  was  an  ascending  progression 
of  violins  against  the  chorus,  hut  Verdi 
did  this  much  better  in  the  Nile  scene 
of  “Alda  " Here  and  there  there  were 
revelations  of  a tragic  mood,  but  the 
work  as  a whole  disappointed  and— the 
eonfession  must  bo  made — bored. 

The  suite  composed  of  excerpts  from 
Georges  Hue’s  opera  “Titania,”  pro- 
ducer! at  the  Opera  Comique.  Paris, 
Jan.  20,  1903,  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  The  opera  Itself  is 
one  of  fairies  and  mortals,  and  Titania 
and  Puck  or  Robln-Goodfellow  are 
leading  characters.  The  suite  is  Inter- 
esting chiefly  by  reason  of  its  ingenious 
and  brilliant  instrumentation.  The 
melodic  thought  is  not  distinguished, 
and  the  music  at  Its  best  is  decorative. 
It  mav  fit  the  situation  and  the  stage 
setting,  but  as  music  In  a concert  room 
It  has  little  true  worth.  Only  in  the 
final  movement,  “Apparition,”  are  there 
uplifting  moments  and  the  sonorous 
close  would  be  still  more  effective  in  the 
theatre.  

Beethoven’s  Serenade  played  by  all 
the  strings  served  to  display  the  /'pro- 
ficiency which  the  players  have  at- 
tained' under  ’Mr.  Longy’s  rule.  The 
Serenade  was  unfortunately  placed,  for 
it  came  at  a time  when  the  ears  of  any 
attentive  hearer  are  dulled.  Guiraud's 
“Carnival”  is  well  orchestrated;  In  other 
respects  it  is  an  ordinary  routine  work. 

There  was  generous  recognition  of 
the  manv  excellencies  of  the  perform- 
ance. There  were  flowers  for  Mrs.  Hall, 
the  president  of  the  club,  and  to  Mr. 
Longy  were  given  a wreath  and  a 
baton.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a club 
which  has  made  such  progress  in  tech- 
nical proficiency,  which  has  introduced 
-manv  interesting  modern  compositions 
in  this  city,  will  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
There  are  rumors  of  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  organization  for  at  least  an- 
other season,  though  it  may-  bear 
another  name  and  perhaps  have  a less 
specific  purpose. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN? 

Mr.  Randolph  Milbourne  of  Wash- 
ington Courthouse,  O.,  was  banished 
from  that  city  by  the  mayor  for  wear- 
ing woman’s  dress.  lie  has  appealed  to 
the  attorney-general  and  asked  whether 
he  has  not  the  legal  right  to  wear  the 
clothing  which  is  to  him  most  comfort- 
able and  convenient.  In  his  appeal  he 
alludes  to  Dr.  Mary  Walker’s  trousers, 
which  she  wears,  baggy  or  pressed, 
without  legal  interference  or  objection ; 
he  asks  plaintively,  “Why  cannot  I 
wear  skirts?”  The  attorney-general  de- 
clines to  give  an  opinion  ; like  the  chan- 
cellor in  Tennyson's  poem,  who  dallied 
with  his  golden  chain,  he,  smiling,  puts 
the  question  by.  Yet  we  think  Mr. 
Milbourne  is  entitled  to  an  answer. 

There  has  been  a prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  many  for  centuries  against 
men  donning  the  dress  of  women,  yet 
mighty  rulers  and  brave  warriors  have 
worn  a costume  that  would  be  best  de- 
scribed as  feminine.  Do  not  Greeks  to- 
day wear  a dress  that  recalls  pleasant 
memories  of  ballet  dancers  with  their 
tu-tu?  Women  have  of  late  years  ap- 
proached closely  to  the  dress  of  man 
in  certain  details  Collars,  cuffs,  ^cr^ 


at  various  periods  of  his  life,  and  he 
promptly  sided  with  Jupiter,  whereupon 
the  provoked  Juno  deprived  Tiresias  of 
his  sight.  It’s  a pretty  story,  although 
that  stern  moralist,  Bnmtome,  censured 
it.  Juvenal  agreed  with  Tiresias  and  said 
that  even  the  women  most  fond  of  manly 
employment  would  not  for  the  world 
become  men.  Yet  how  often  one  hears 
a woman  exclaim:  “I  wish  I were  a 

man,”  or  on  many  occasions  deplore 
the  fact  that  she  is  obliged  to  wear 
skirts.  How  seldom  one  hears  a man 
wish  he  were  a woman. 

Who  was  it  that  wrote:  “A  wom- 

an’s life  revolves  on  curves  of  emotion; 
it  is  on  the  straight  lines  of  the  intel- 
lect that  a man’s  life  progresses.”  It 
is  true  that  a woman  all  straight  lines 
and  no  curves  is  to  be  pitied;  she  dis- 
turbs the  landscape.  But  Mrs.  Crnigie 
makes  the  sweeping  statement  that 
woman  has  the  better  time.  Women, 
she  admits,  are  the  suffering  sex,  but 
for  this  very  reason  more  is  done  for  hei 
to  make  her  forget,  this.  She  also  admit! 
that  men  cherish  the  illusion  thai 
theirs  is  the  more  enviable  lot:  “Let  nt 
first  see  the  effect  of  the  man’s  illusioi 
upon  men  of  virile  spirit.  It  make: 
them  kind  to  women,  tender  towar< 
them,  willing  to  work  for  them 
anxious  to  shield  them.”  What  di 
women  know  of  the  competitive  exist 
ence  of  the  male?  “Life  is  well  an- 
commonly  compared  to  an  arena  sur 
rounded  by  seats,  where  men  fight  to 
gether  to  the  death  in  the  pit,  whil 
women  merely  struggle  with  each  othe 
for  good  places  to  look  on.”  Is  not  thi 
a superficial  view?  Is  there  no  hear 
breaking  competition  between  women- 
nmong  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
Are  there  not  ten  women  who  are  le 
to  believe  that  they  are  superfluous  1 
one  man  who  comes  to  the  same  bittc 
conclusion?  Yet  few  of  these  womc 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  place 
with  men.  Even  the  most  insignificai 
remembers  the  words  of  Zorobabel  ai 
consoles  herself:  “Yea,  and  if  int 

have  gathered  together  gold  and  silve 
or  any  other  goodly  thing,  do  they  n 
love  a woman,  which  is  comely  in  fav- 
and  beauty?  And  letting  all  tlio 
things  go,  do  they  not  gape  and.  ev< 
with  open  mouth,  fix  their  eyes  fast  < 
her?  * * * Yea,  many  there  be  th 
have  run  out  of  their  wits  for  womc 
and  become  servants  for  their  sak< 
many  also  have  perished,'  have  err 
and  sinned  for  women.  * * * O. 
men,  how  can  it  be  but  women  shpu 
be  strong,  seeing  they  do  thus?” 


THE  PROVIDER. 

“He  was  a good  provider.”  T! 
speech  after  the  funeral  is  the  high' 
tribute  paid  in  New  England  villa) 
to  the  dead  man,  especially  by  t 
kinsfolk  of  the  widow.  The  sentime 
of  the  speech,  couched  in  more  orn: 
language,  is  often  expressed  in  likec 
cmnstances  in  cities  throughout  1 
land. 

The  dead  man  began  to  provide 
his  courting  days.  He  saved,  be  of  1 i 
pinched  himself  with  a view  to  a w> 
and  a home.  Married,  his  onethout 
| -was  to  make  her  comfortable  and  cm 
tented.  He  slaved  for  her;  he  kn 
feverish  days  and  restless  nig! 
whether  his  salary  was  small  or  * 
business  was  on  a large  scale.  He  p : 
vided  for  her  and  the  children;  J 
often  aided  the  mother-in-law  or  a t • 
ter  or  brother  of  his  wife.  He  vj 
careless  about  his  dress,  that  the  "j- 
and  daughter  might  enjoy  splenl 
plumage.  He  did  not  gratify  artbp 
tastes,  that  his  family  might  have  r 
cial  pleasures  which  were  to  him  s 
Dead  sea  fruit.  The  daughter  grew 
married,  and  left  him.  The  son,  a f 
he  had  had  all  the  advantages  tit 
were  denied  the  father,  6till  nee 
help.  The  man  grew  prematurely  f- 
He  had  cut  himself  off  from  old  a >- 
dates  and  associations.  His  wifoW'd 
say  to  the  neighbors:  “Mr.  Cnlvetfl 
is  such  a home  man.”  He  was  not 
isfied  with  providing  his  family  'p 
comforts  and  luxuries  while  he  11  Y> 
he  toiled  that  they  might  have  al  >• 
dance  after  he  should  be  called  1“ 
them.  The  house  should  be  bis  wi 
there  should  be  sufficient  life  it 


ance'  for  a 

bought  was  to  provide;  and  this  pro- 
dding shortened  his  days.  If  now  ancl 
hen,  urged  by  a physician,  ho  took  a 
hort  vacation,  ho  found  out  that  he 
lad  lost  the  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
duly  tho  routine  of  work  gave  him 
Measure.  To  read  a book  seemed  a 
vasto  of  time,  or  he  could  not  fix  his 
ttontion  on  it.  He  wondered  vaguely 
t men  who  could  afford  to  leave  busi- 
evs  and  go  afishing  or  asailing.  He 
|ras  too  tired  to  enjoy  a concert  or  a 
ay ; or,  if  he  went,  he  found  himself 
leculftting  concerning  the  result  of 
mo  business  scheme.  He  became  in- 
ifferent  toward  any  one  not  of  his 
ousohold. 

And  what  did  he  have  in  return? 
he  honeymoon  over,  he  had  little  time 
pursue  the  courtship  of  his  wife, 
!nd  happiness  in  marriage  comes 
iiiefly  from  constant  wooing.  A city 
ran,  he  saw  her  at  breakfast  and  at 
|inner;  the  evenings  were  too  often 
ent  where  he  bored  other  women, 
|nd  was  bored  by  them,  while  his  wife 
as  entertained  by  men  whose  only 
bor  was  in  society  life.  To  some  he 
as  known  as  “Mrs.  Culverton’s  hus- 
nd;  we  cannot  very  well  invite  her 
ithout  him — but  he’s  a dose.”  The 
ife,  though  loyal  to  him  by  the  card, 
eretly  found  him  much  changed, 
ither  heavy,  “unsympathetic.”  The 
im  valued  him  as  a source  of  support, 
he  daughter  was  fond  of  him,  but  she 
ad  her  own  home  and  interests.  Still, 
[r.  Culverton  kept  on  providing,  and 
b grew  duller  and  duller.  He  never  | 
amplained — he  had  no  real  cause:  his 
<ouse  was  well  kept:  his  vy'jfe  was 
miable;  his  credit  in  the  business 
orld  was  high;  his  investments  had 
een  shrewd.  One  day  he  took  to  his 
ed  and  ceased  to  provide.  He  then 
id  his  wife  and  family  no  harm;  they 
nild  not  reproach  him. 

His  affairs  were  found  to  be  in  ex- 
jllent  order.  The  obituary  notices 
uttered  the  survivors.  The  son  began 
speculate  wildly.  The  son-in-law 
aid:  “Now,  Lucy,  we  can  afford  to 
ave  a steam  yacht.”  The  widow,  with 
favorite  neice,  closed  the  house  and 
ent  to  Europe  for  an  indefinite  so- 
fturn.  She  looked  quite  young  in  her 
iiouming,  and  she  spoke  of  her  loss  in 
i way  that  would  have  pleased  Mr. 
lulverton’s  sense  of  justice.  "He  was 
good  provider.” 


(ats,  waistcoats,  divided  skirts  are 
orn  by  many,  and  there  are  eques- 
iennes  in  Boston  who,  walking  to  and 
•om  the  riding  schools,  assume  a male 
ride  and  swagger  and  a male  voice 
ith  their  stamping  riding  boots.  Why 
lould  not  a man  be  allowed  to  borrow 
cm  women  some  characteristic  detail 
costume?  It  is  said  that  the  strong 
an,  mentally  and  physically,  has  more 
■ the  mother  in  him  than  the  weaker 
res  of  his  sex.  Is  it  not  natural  that 
le  male  should  be  tempted  to  revert 
womanly  instincts  and  desires?  We 
■ad  lately  of  an  accomplished  needle- 
an,  of  a member  of  Parliament  who  at 
sme  knits  all  his  stockings,  and  is  kept 
ily  by  the  fear  of  ridicule  from  tak- 
his  knitting  with  him  to  a dull  ses- 
on.  There  have  been  periods  when 
ie  dress  of  western  men  has  been  more 
aborate  and  dainty  than  that  of 
>men,  as  when  the  Incroyables  wore 
othes  much  too  large  for  them  and 
irried  a vinaigrette. 

But  the  underlying  question  is  an  old 
)e,  a question  whose  origin  is  to  be 
»ught  in  legendary  mist:  “Who  has 
ie  better  time — a man  or  a woman?” 
the  form  of  putting  it  now  in  Eng- 
nd-  Jupiter  and  Juno  disputed  over 
lis  question.  Jupiter  said  “Woman”; 
uno  said  “Man.”  There  would  have 
;en  an  unpleasant  scene  if  one  Tiresias 
ad  not  been  called  in  as  judge.  Now, 


TERRIFYING  EYES. 

There  has  been  an  exhibition  of  eye 
miniatures  in  London,  and  it  is  said 
there  is  a revival  of  the  old  fashion  of 
having  eyes  painted  in  miniature.  Rich- 
ard Cosway  is  named  as  the  one  that 
set.  the  fashion  by  painting  an  eye  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  for  the  Prince  Regent 
that  he  might  wear  it  on  his  wrist  as  a 
bracelet.  We  have  heard  of  a German 
baron  who  was  so  devoted  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  wife  that  he  wore  one  of  her 
fair  eyes  pickled  and  exposed  under 
glass  in  a massive  thumb  ring.  We  doubt 
whether  Cosway  was  the  first — the  first 
to  do  anything  had  shadowy  predeces- 
sors, and  there  are  always  the  early 
Egyptians  to  reckon  with.  This  mini- 
aturist and  full-length  painter,  who 
painted  lords  and  ladies  for  upward  of 
sixty  years,  never  made  a finer  likeness 
than  the  pen  portrait  that  Hazlitt  made 
of  him.  All  collectors  should  love  him 
— for  he  had  a lock  of  Ileloise’s  hair, 
the  dagger  with  which  Felton  sent  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  a more  distant 
land  than  Spain,  a feather  of  the  phoe- 
nix, a bit  of  Noah’s  ark — he  would 
swear  they  were  all  authentic.  “He  had 
conversed  with  more  than  one  person  of 
the  Trinity — he  could  talk  with  his  lady 
at  Mantua  through  some  fine  vehicle  of 
sense  as  we  speak  to  a servant  down- 
stairs through  a conduit  pipe.”  His 
soul  had  the  life  of  a bird — to  quote 
again  the  inimitable  Hazlitt — he  was 
always  good  natured,  always  gay ; 
“why  should  such  persons  ever  die?” 
This  exhibition  of  eye  miniatures 
must  have  been  disconcerting,  if  not 
fearful.  In  nightmares  one  might  be 
constantly  watched  by  eyes.  An  un- 
identified eye  strikes  terror  to  the  soul ; 
it  is  the  evil  eye.  “Although  the  sphere 
of  its  (the  eye’s)  activity  is  so  small, 
yet  its  power  is  so  great  that  all  the 
passions  of  tho  soul  are  expressed  by  it 
in  such  a manner  as  irresistibly  to  pro- 
duce in  its  beholders  the  most  nliant 
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THE  REAL  SELF. 

We  read  lately  that  a letter  is  the 
revelation  of  the  character  of  the  writer, 
not  merely  to  an  expert  of  hand-writing, 
but  by  the  nature  of  the  thought  and 
the  expression.'  This  may  possibly  have 
been  so  a hftlf-century  or  a century  ago, 
but  we  doubt  it  in  all  cases.  A man 
may  be  confidential  with  the  public;  he 
mhy  write  for  a newspaper  and  fully 
unmask  himself;  he  may  use  himself,  his 
follies,  weaknesses,  hopes,  delusions, 
sour  or  laughable  experiences  for  copy ; 
he  unbosoms  himself,  and  he  never 
thinks  of  his  self-exposure  before  thou- 
sands .of  men  and  women.  Ask  this 
same  man  to  write  a confidential  letter 
to  a trusted  friend,  and  he  will  shrink 
into  his  shell.  Ilis  letter  will  be  self- 
conscious,  ill  at  ease,  stilted,  contradic- 
tory, vague.  On  the  other  hand,  a man 
of  liberal  education,  large  experience, 
keen  original  wit.  humorous  fancy,  will 
write  freely  a delightful  letter  to  some 
indifferent  person,  some  one  whom  he 
knows  slightly,  a mere  business  ac- 
quaintance. Put  this  same  man  at  the 
task  of  writing  a critical  review,  a short 
editorial  article,  a eauserie,  and  he  will 
cudgel  his  brains,  his  fancy  will  fly 
away,  his  memory  will  refuse  to  act, 
his  sentences  will  be  awkwardly  con- 
structed, torpid,  lifeless,  lie  will  not 
say  anything.  The  knowledge  that  there 
are  men  upstairs  who  will  set  his  copy, 
that  a proofreader  will  question  his 
phraseology,  and,  above  all,  that  thou- 
sands may  read  the  next  morning  what 
he  has  written,  numbs  his  energy.  Let 
him  leave  the  newspaper  office,  the  mo- 
ment "he  is  at  home  he  will  write  an 
article  that,  if  it  were  published, 
would  be  for  a few  hours  the  talk  of  the 
town.  Now,  is  his  letter  to  a chance  ac- 
quaintance a revelation  of  his  true  self, 
or  does  the  stupid,  futile  letter  of  the 
man  quick  and  at  ease  in  the  news- 
paper office  expose  his  true  character? 
In  either  case  the  writer  is  self-con- 
scious ; one  When  he  is  before  the  public, 
the  other  when  he  is  alone  with  a friend 
or  acquaintance. 

So  the  most  passionate  and  inspiring 
stage-singer  is  frequently  phlegmatic 
and  dull  in  private  life.  The  problem 
is  a curious  one. 


is  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wan-  [ 
id  vicar  of  Trinity  par-  I 


obedience.  1 Thus 

ley,  late  M.  A.  and  vicar  ot  Trinity  par 
ish,  Coventry,  in  his  “Wonders  of  the 
Little  World”  ; and  lie  was  speaking  of 
eyes  in  a head,  of  eyes  with  the  ordinary 
associations.  You  do  not  feel  comforta- 
ble when  you  see  a detached  eye  in  an 
advertisement  observing  you : you  re- 
member certain  actions  you  would  not 
like  to  have  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
or  at  the  club.  Such  an  eye.  like  the 
celebrated  eye  that  never  sleeps,  keeps 
saying  in  the  vulgar  speech  : “I’m  on  to 
you.”  The  isolated  eye  is  as  terrible  as 
the  one  of  Polyphemus,  One  is  amazed 

that  St.  Aueustine  could  have  preached 
composedly  the  holy  gospel  to  the  one- 
eyed  whom  he  saw  in  lower  Ethiopia. 

Eyes  in  portraits  are  often  disquiet- 
ing, even  when  they  are  not  made  by  a 
trick  to  seem  now  shut,  now  open,  as  in 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  by  Gabriel  Max. 
There  are  portraits  of  apparently  re- 
spectable men  and  women  that  disquiet 
you  when  you  are  left  alone  with  them, 
and  merely'  by  reason  of  the  message  of 
tlie  painted  eyes.  It  is  said  that  the 
closest  friends  of  Tamerlane,  Caesar 
Borgia,  Prince  Olo  of  Norway,  the  Em- 
peror Julian  and  Martin  Luther  could 
not  endure  the  glances  of  their  eyes 
when  they  looked  intently  at  them.  Theo- 
dore Beza’s  shed  light  at  night;  sparks 
of  fire  flew  out  of  the  eyes  of  Edward  I. ; 
the  one-eyed  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Bri- 
ganza  could  make  a falcon  in  its  flight 
drop  dead  by  looking  at  it.  And  here 
we  come  again  to  the  evil  eye— a univer- 
sal belief. 

The  ancients,  in  their  statues  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  preferred  to  make  their 
eyes  expressionless,  for  they  felt  them- 
selves unable  to  represent  adequately  the 
dignity  of  their  glances.  These  sight- 
less balls  inspire  a certain  fear  in  the 
breasts  of  the  imaginative  when  they 
are  only  for  a moment  with  the  marble 
beings.  But  think  of  being  alone  in  a 
large  room  under  the  inspection  of  hun- 
dreds of  unidentified  eyes ; eyres  that 
mock,  tempt,  condemn,  pity ! Painted 
eyes'  that  stare,  that  follow  you  when 
you  try  to  evade  them,  are  terrible ; but 
think  of  eyes  that  for  a moment  appar- 
ently do  not  see  you,  and  then,  as  you 
think  you  have  passed  unnoticed,  sud- 
denly regard  you  fiercely  or  with  fiendish 
glee.  A man  with  the. clearest  conscience 
might  readily  be  pardoned  if  he  shrieked 
wildly  in  such  a gallery  and  rushed 
headlong  to  find  reassurance  in  the 
street. 

NO  NOSE. 

The  Lancet  stated  lately  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a nose  is  so  utterly  obvious  that 
it.-  must  be  seen  by  every  one,  and  the 
effect  on  the  - patient  may  be  much 
greater  than  might  have  been  anticipat- 
ed. “The  patient” — the  Lancet  is  now 
. quoting — “consequently  shuns  society 
and  every  appearance  in  public,  and 
often  is  oppressed  with  a self-loathing 
and  abasement  almost  amounting  to  the 
blackest  despair.” 

But  a nose  may  easily  be  replaced. 
The  learned  Tnliacotius  was  not  the 
only  one  that  cut  supplemental  noses 
from  the  brawny  part  of  a porter.  The 
patient  runs  some  danger.  There  was 
an  -Italian  nobleman  whose  nose  was 
cut  off  in  a duel.  Ah,  the  immortal 
passado ! the  punto  reverso ! the  hai  1 
A nose  was  moulded  for  him  out  of  the 
arm  of  a slave,  who  was  set  free.  The 
ungrateful  wretch  went  to  Naples  and 
died  there;  “at  which  instant,”  says  Dr. 
Fludd — the  Lancet  knows  him  not — “a 
gangrene  appeared  upon  the  nobleman’s 
nose  ; upon  which  that  part  of  the  nose 
which  belonged  to  the  dead  man’s  arm 
was,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  cut 
off.”  A patch  was  added  from  the 
nobleman’s  own  noble  arm,  and  this 
nose  was  faithful  to  him  till  death.  Then 
there  was  the  notary  in  About's  story 
who  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  his 
nose. 

As  Moses  remarked  to  Aaron,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  wear  noses.  ' The  wonder 
is  that  so  many  are  ornamental.  Here 
you  find  a young  woman  who  yearns  to 
play  tragic  parts,  but  whose  nose  is  of 
the  soubrette  order ; nevertheless  the 
nose  of  Cleopatra  was  tilted ; and  we 
are  inclined  to  side  with  Richard  Grant 
"White  in  his  belief  that  Lady  Macbeth  j 


was  a liltle  woman  of  sensuous' affra 

tions,  no  doubt  with  coquettish  nostrils. 
Why  should  the  soubretto-nosed  ho 
debarred  from  donning  the  buskin? 
“Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon 
which  looketh  toward  Damascus.”  Thus 
did  the  Hebrew  lover  address  his  be- 
loved, b\it  what  Bostonian  girl  would 
glow  with  pride  at  such  an  apostrophe? 
Y’et  women  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  maxims  of  the  Salernitan  school 
approve  a long  nose  on  a wooer’s  face. 
Dr.  Maurice  Fishbcrg  in  “The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia" — a vast  storehouse  of 
learning,  shows  by  statistics  that  the 
majority  of  noses  in  modern  Jews  are 
straight,  or  what  is  popularly  known  as 
“Greek.”  The  proportion  of  snub  nos&s 
among  them  is  from  3 to  6 per  cent, 
and  the  proportion  of  arched  noses  is 
less  than  25  per  cent.  “It  is  more  the 
Jewish  nostril  than  the  nose  itself 
which  goes  to  form  the  characteristic 
Jewish  expression,”  says  Joseph  Jacobs. 
Napier  cried  out,  “Give  me  a man  with 
plenty  of  nose,”  yet  a London  magis- 
trate by  the  size  of  his  proboscis  is  said 
to  have  given  the  word  “beak”  for 
magistrate  to  the  slang  dictionary.  Ask 
a lover  to  describe  his  sweetheart,  be 
seldom  mentions  her  nose.  Petrarch 
said  nothing  about  his  Laura’s  nose. 
Belot  wrote  a novel,  “The  Mouth  of 
Mme.  X.,”  but  where  is  there  a roman- 
tic story  about  the  nose  of  a woman? 

To  some  the  organ  has  seemed  un- 
important, a mere  detail,  as  fo  Fran- 
cois de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  who  through 
a catarrh  lost  the  sense  of  smell  and 
wrote  most  philosophically  about  it. 
His  remarks  are  in  his  ninety-second 
letter;  “If  the  odor  of  roses  and  pinks 
no  longer  gives  me  pleasure,  I say  to 
myself  that  the  stench  of  the  muddy 
streets  in  Paris  and  of  so  many  places 
which  it  is  necessary  to  pass,  even  in 
the  Louvre  itself,  will  no  longer  dis- 
gust me.”  He  found  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  man,  of  all  animals,  had 
the  sense  of  smell  the  least  developed. 
The  nearer  man  approaches  the  brute 
the  keener  this  sense;  thus  Ross  records 
the  fact  that  from  the  time  the  Span- 
iards first  met  the  West  Indians  the 
latter,  like  crows,  could  smell  gun- 
powder at  a great  distance.  Think  of 
the  miseries  that  arise  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  faculty.  Cardon  always 
had  some  smell  in  his  nose,  generally 
brimstone;  Louis  XI.  had  a conceit 
that  everything  stank  about  him;  Jo- 
hannes Echitus,  physician  and  herbal- 
ist, sneezed  and  suffered  in  the  brain 
in  the  presence  of  a red  rose;  Erasmus 
was  feverish  if  he  smelt  fish;  there  are 
men  and  women  who  grow  faint  from 
the  smell  of  fruit. 

As  Moses  said,  it  is  the  fashion  to 
wear  noses,  but  the  precise  fashion  is 
not  one  and  the  .same  for  all  lands.  The 
Persian  demands  that  it  should  belong 
and  white;  the  Ethiopian  that  it  should 
be  black  and  snub;  some  have  found 
a nose  endurable  only  when  ornament- 
ed with  a ring.  Pliny  may  say  with 
foolish  pride:  “Man  only  hath  his  nose 
standing  forth  aloft,  which  nowadays 
they  dedicate  to  sly  scoffing  and  deri- 
sion, insomuch  as  they  attribute  that 
term  to  dry  mockers  and  flouters.  And 
verily  there  is  not  a creature  besides 
that  hath  his  nostrils  so  bearing  out.” 
But  of  what  advantage  was  his  nose 
to  the  poor  “Elephant-man”  that  lived 
and  died  miserably  in  London?  Think 
of  the  woe  of  the  red-nosed  man  of 
abstemious  life  who  has  the  notoriety 
of  a toss-pot,  a two-handed  drinker, 

without  the  pleasure:  the  finger  of 
scorn  is  ever  pointed  at  him.  and 
mothers  whisper  his  case  to  their 
young  sons  as  a shocking  example.  Torn 
Paine  was  known  for  years  by  an  un- 
pleasant rhyme: 

‘‘Tom  Paine  has  rome  from  far.  from  far; 

His  nose  Is  like  a blazing  star.” 

Or  is  the  man  with  the  polypus  to  be 
envied?  It  is  true  that  the  noseless 
would  be  debarred  from  one  joy,  viz., 
that  of  making  the  century-old  gesture 
of  contempt  or  defiance. 


"LURID”  AND  “WEIRD.” 

Correspondents  of  the  New  York  Sun 
have  been  sending  in  lists  of  words  not 
easily  spelled  by  them.  These  lists  are 
curious  in  this  respect : in  each  one 
there  is  at  least  one  word  in  common 
use  that  would  perplex  any  ordinary 
reader  if  he  were  suddenly  called  on  to 
write  it.  One  is  never  sure  of  “fulfil” ; 
another  stumbles  over  “niece” ; a third 
is  always  in  doubt  about  the  final  vowel 
in  “assistant”;  and  so  on,  through  a 
surprisingly  long  list.  A contributor, 

“E.  S.  E.,”  says  that  the  hardest  word 
to  write  is  “Egypt” — but  how  would  he 
spell  it  if  he  wrote  it  carelessly?  He 
also  says  that  the  one  word  whose  mean- 
ing is  rarely  given  correctly  is  “lurid.” 

We  once  received  a letter  from  some 
anonymuncule — for  there  are  always  per- 
sons who  have  plenty  of  leisure  for  the 
composition  of  an  unsigned  letter  and 
apparently  no  other  waste-pipe  for  their 
intellect.  He  complained  of  the  char- 
acterization of  a fire  as  “lurid.”  He 
said  that  “lurid”  meant  “pale,”  not 
“red.”  Thus  did  he  write  with  a dis- 
play of  that  superficial  knowledge  that 
is  more  deplorable  than  murky  igno- 
rance. It  is  true  that  lurid  originally 
meant  pale  and  dismal  in  color ; also 
wan  and  sallow,  ghastly  of  hue.  Thus 
the  sickly  pallor  of  the  skin  in  disease 
Is  lurid,  or  snow  under  a leadeD  sky 
may  be  appropriately  described  as  lurid. 
Here  the  anonymuncule  rested  his  case. 
But  anything  that  shines  with  a red 
glow  or  glare  amid  darkness  flame 
mingled  with  smoke,  or  a lightning  flash 
across  a dark  cloud— may  also  be  de- 
scribed as'  lurid.  .Tames  Thomson, 
Wordsworth,  Sir  Walter  Scott, Washing- 
ton Irving,  William  Black  used  the 
word  with  this  signification.  Further- 
more, lurid  may  be  used  figuratively 
with  the  implied  meaning  of  “terrible, 
“ominous.”  “ghastly.”  “sensational, 
and  Charles  Kingsley,  Dickens,  Farrar 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  in  turn  of  a 
lurid  idea,”  “lurid  indications,”  a fact 
that  cast  “a  lurid  light  on  the  annals 
of  persecution.”  And  in  scientific  use, 
certain  plants  of  a dingy  brown  or  yel- 
lowish brown  color  nro  described  ns 
lurid  by  Darwin  and  others. 

1 A word  that  is  much  misused  is 
"weird.”  Hardly  a day  passes  without 
the  use  of  “weird”  as  synonymous  with 
strange,  curious,  surprising.  T he  word 
means  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  substantive  is  “fate,  destiny, 
doom.”  In  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
i novels  you  find  the  true  signification  : 

I “To  be  ft  lono  woman  is  a sair  weird. 
Is  there  not  a novel  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
entitled  “Ralph  Wilton’s  Weird”?  Then 
there  is  the  fine  old  phrase  heard  in 
Scotland  and  in  northern  English 
counties,  “to  dree  one’s  weird,  to  en- 
j dure  one's  fate.  The  adjective  means 
I ghostly,  ominous,  uncanny,  and  occa- 
; sionally  ill-fated;  it  never  means  curi- 
ous, singular,  queer,  “mm.”  in  the  com- 
j mon  acceptation  of  those  terms. 


FIRESIDE  TALES. 

Tales  of  domestic  woe  were  told  in 
open  court  throughout  the  land  on  one 
and  the  same  day  this  week.  In  Brook- 
lyn a wife  alleged  that  her  husband  is 
spending  all  his  income  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual  rno- 
' tion.  Before  the  same  judge  a husband 
[ complained  that  his  wife  had  acquired 
1 the  bargain  counter  habit  to  such  an 
i extent  that  she  would  throw  the  ice  out 
I of  the  refrigerator  to  make  room  for 
! her  purchases.  Mr.  Milton  C.  Schenek 
j of  Chicago  deserves  a separate  para- 
| graph. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  accused  of  abar.don- 
i ing  his  wife.  He  told  Justice  Mahoney 
I that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  bttfne  on 
j account  of  her  “unremitting  caresses.” 
1 She  thought  that  marriage  should  be 
one  long  honeymoon.  She  would  call 
Mr.  Schenck  to  the  telephone : 

“Is  this  my  ownsie  boysie?” 

W"  “Yes,  dear.” 

a "Come  home  and  kiss  your  little 

wife.” 

Mr.  Schenck  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion and  then  gave  way  to  this  frank 


burst:  “And  Judge,  I just  had  To 

do  it.”  , 

At  other  times  Mrs.  Schenck  would 
call  him  home  suddenly  from  his  work 
without  giving  any  reason,  and  he,  poor 
wretch,  thinking  of  tramp,  burglar,  ex- 
ploding keroscne-can,  fire,  would  rush 
home  to  find  his  wife  at  the  door,  and 
ebe  would  say ; “Why  didn’t  tootsie 
kiss  his  honey-bunch  good-by  this  morn- 
ing?” As  Mr.  Milton  C.  Schenck  plain- 
tively remarked : "It  was  a case  of 

either  give  up  work  and  live  on  love  or  I 
give  up  love  and  eat.  And  Judge,  I | 
couldn’t  live  on  love.”  Not  a mute 
but  an  inglorious  Milton ! Think  of 
the  heroes  that  gave  up  wealth, 
power,  a palace,  and  even  home  and 
m-m-m-mother  for  love.  All  for  love, 
and  the  world  well  lost.  Hearken  to 
the  words  of  Justice  Mahoney,  who  is 
more  than  a judge : he  is  a man.  “That’s 
a good  kind  of  a wife  to  have,  and  I 
am  going  to  hold  you  for  the  grand 
jury.”  In  other  words,  Mr.  Schenck 
will  be  obliged  by  law  to  return  his 
wife’s  glowing  affection.  Thus  does 
Judge  Mahoney  preach  from  his  bench, 
as  brazen-sandalled  Empedocles  from 
his-  chariot,  that  human  beings  are  only 
scattered  bits  of  what  was  once  the 
great  sphere  of  love.  Mr.  Paul  Her- 
vieu  in  sunny  France  may  well  write  to 
him  a letter  of  congratulation,  for  the 
eminent  novelist  and  academician,  now 
one  of  the  committee  to  reform  the  civil 
code,  proposed  to  his  colleagues  at  a 
recent  sitting  to  add  the  word  “love” 
to  the  obligations  already  imposed  by 
the  code  on  the  contracting  parties. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Schenck  is  hard  of 
heart,  less  susceptible  than  even  the 
ossified  man  who  has  just  been  sued 
for  breach  of  promise,  and  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  not  without  admiration, 
“love  affairs  have  been  his  bane.” 

For  the  woman  whose  husband  is 
spending  all  he  has  and  more  on  .he 
problem  of  perpetual  motion  we  have 
the  deepest  sympathy.  The  most 
pathetic  figure  in  the  long  gallery  of 
womanhood  is  the  wife  of  an  inventor. 
Yet  how  often  have  such  wives  shown 
supreme  devotion  ! They  have  encour- 
aged and  sustained  even  when  they 
were  secretly  incredulous.  They  have 
stripped  themselves  of  ordinary  com- 
forts that  the  man  might  some  day  be 
famous.  Even  when  the  invention  is 
practical  and  indispensable,  how  often 
another,  the  adapter,  or  the  buyer,  bears 
away  the  glory  and  takes  the  substan- 
tial profit!  The  woman  in  Brooklyn 
should  not  be  harshly  blamed;  perhaps 
she  has  been  reading  the  story  of  Bal- 
thazar Claes,  or  the  tale  of  Pallisy, 
Goodyear,  Wilson  Hunt,  any  one  of  the 
countless  army  long  mocked  or  at  last 
broken-hearted. 

The  husband  of  the  bargain  counter 
haunter  is  in  'another  class.  lie  un- 
doubtedly has  a right  to  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  Ice  chest  as  a pa  reel - 
closet,  for  it  is  now  too  warm  to  cool 
bottled  beer  by  putting  it  outside  a win- 
dow on  the  sill.  Is  the  bathtub  al- 
ready overflowing  with  the  lucky  pur- 
chases? Will  the  grand  piano  cover 
endure  no  more?  Is  there  no  space  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  bed?  No  woman 
can  resist  a bargain.  This  husband 
would  gain  nothing  by  advising  his  wife 
to  read  Zola’s  “Au  Bonheur  des  Dames.” 
for  Denise,  who  sold  the  bargains,  pros- 
pered and  became  the  head  of  the  corner- 
store,  and  the  masterly  portraits  of  the 
shoppers,  individuals  and  in  crowds, 
would  incite  woman  to  leave  her 
household  occupations  to  try  her  luck. 


Concerto  In  V minor.  No.  2,  for 

piano 

Symphony  In  I) 

(By  request.) 

This  concert  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest to  the  hearer  in  search  of  varied 
entertainment.  There  was  a familiar 
and  easily  understood  overture  by  Men- 
delssohn; there  was  a new  syroP{\°"“; 
poem  bv  .Mr.  Strube  which  displayed 
the  rare  artistry  of  Mr.  Ferlr  as  well 
as  the  talent  of  the  composer;  Mr.  Paa- 
eri  wski  played  a concerto  by  t- nopin  ana 
then  turned  a symphony  concert  I'Uo  a 
piano  recital  for  a while;  and  there  was 
the  impressive  -and  noble  symphony  or 
Cesar  Franck.  Thus  there  were  exhibi- 
tions of  personality  .and  of  art 

Mendelssohn's  musical  portraiture  ot 
a dead  calm  at  sea  is  still  expressive 
even  to  those  who  have  heard  the  music 
of  It  lmsky- Korsakoff,  who  knew  the 
ocean  as  a professional,  not  as  an  Eng- 
lish channel  amateur.  It  Is  the  pal nting 
of  the  prosperous  voyage  that  now 
seems  hopelessly  old-fashioned,  lit  to  be 
classed  with  “Moonlight  on  the  Hud- 
son” and  other  “musical  sketches. 

In  the  Russian’s  “Scheherazade  and 
“Sadko,”  there  is  the  sea,  with  the 
sight  and  the  sound  and  the  foam  or  It. 
In'  Mendelssohn's  music  there  is  the  re- 
turn of  a Nantasket  boat,  on  time,  with 
whooping  friends  on  the  wharf  and  a 
suggestion  of  the  rush  to  the  street 
cars.  There  is  mon  of  the  thought  ot 
the  sea  in  the  same  composer's  “Hebri- 
des” overture,  which  makes  no  such  a 
direct  challenge  to  attention.  Still  the 
first  section,  the  sea  calm,  is  worthy  ot 
the  composer,  who,  after  the  worst  has 
been  said  in  praise  or  In  blame,  remains 
a charming  landscapist,  If  not  a marine 
painter  of  indisputable  power. 

Mr.  Strube's  symphonic  poem,  Long- 
ing,” was  composed  early  this  year.  It 
was  suggested  by  a poem  in  free  verse 
by  Mr.  William  Lyman  Johnson  of  tills 
city,  and  according  to  the  poet's  short 
analysis  of  the  work,  the  music  should 


Remarkable  Career  of  a 
Remarkable  Mari'; 
Death  Claimed  Him 
Just  When  His  Ambi- 
tion Had  Been  Real- 


tiimiysio  ui  me  ft.  me  ,*”UV”  , , 

remind  one  of  “redolent  nightfall,  filled 
with  peace  and  night-sounds.  The  solo 


witxi  peace  uiiu  inRm-ijuuiiuc,  ^ ~ 

viola  expresses  the  longing  for  the  peace 
and  hope  that  merciful  mothering  night 
brings  to  him  who  is  tired  of^  ‘the 
clamor,  din  and  gossip  of  the  day  and 
all  that  the  struggle  for  existence  sug- 
gests." There  is  the  longing,  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Johnson's  poem,  for 


•‘The  holy  and  beartreatlne  peace 
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Of  mooullght  on  a tlelil  of  lilies, 

Ana  Jesus  walking  in  their  midst." 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  poe_m 
the  music  would  still  be  poetic,  and  the 
mere  title  "Longing  ” would  furnish  a 
dew.  With  a knowledge  of  the  poem 
the  music  is  Illustrative  as  well  as 
poetic.  The  Herald  earlier  in  the  season 
deplored  the  fact  that  Mr.  Strube,  a mu- 
sician of  true  talent  and  versatility, 
had  fallen  into  the  way  of  using  a 
musical  speech  that  did  not  seem  natu- 
ral to  him.  This  symphonic  poem  is  free 
from  the  reproach  The  music  is  here 
the  natural,  inevitable  expression  of 
spontaneous  thought,  and  this  thought 
is  continuous,  not  merely  episodic. 

To  use  a phrase  that  has  been  sadly 
staled,  this  music  came  from  the  com- 
poser's heart,  not  merely  from  the  brain, 
and,  although  in  the  expression  there 
is  a free  use  of  ultra-modern  harmonies 
and  orchestral  devices,  there  is  not  for 
a moment  any  suggestion  of  experimen- 
tation. nor  is  the  composer  discovered 
as  one  wishing  to  make  the  bourgeois 
sit  up.  The  thought  is  not  frittered 
away  in  the  telling,  and  technical  in- 
genuity is  used  only  to  point  the  musi- 
cal message. 

Mr.  Strube  has  profited  by  the  in- 
ventions of  d'Indy  and  Debussey  et  al, 
and  their  superior  refinements  of  in- 
strumentation. but  he  has  made  them 
his  own.  so  that  they  do  not  interrupt 
as  orchestral  or  harmonic  quotations 
what  he  himself  has  to  say.  The  sym- 
phonic poem  is,  on  the  whole,  the  clear- 
est sanest,  most  truly  emotional  end 
imaginative  of  Mr.  Strube's  later  works. 
He  conducted,  and  he  was  indeed  for- 
tunate in  his  interpreters.  Mr.  Ferlr 
played  with  wonderfully  beautiful  tone 
and  the  finest  feeling;  the  men  of  the 
orchestra  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
their  colleague.  ...  , 

The  Herald  commented  at  some  length 
i on  certain  injurious  mannerisms  that 
marred  sadly  the  performance  ,of  Mr. 
Paderewski  at  his  recital.  It  Is  a pleas- 
ure to  say  that  in  his  performance  of 
the  concerto  last  evening  he  was  for  the 
most  part  the  Paderewski  of  earlier 
years,  sympathetic,  emotional,  brilliant, 
hvpnotic.  Whether  Chopin  himself 
would  know  this  concerto  as  it  Is 
orchestrated  and  played  today  by  any 
distinguished  pianist  is  a question  that 
need  not  be  discussed  at  tills  moment; 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  Chopin  playing 
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HF.ODORB  THOMAS:  A 

Musical  Autobiography,” 
edited  by  George  P.  Up- 
ton, has  been  published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.. 
Chicago.  The  work  is  in 
two  volumes:  the  first  is 
devoted  to  'the  life  of  the  conductor; 
the  second  is  a collection  of  pro- 
grammes. 

Mr.  Thomas  died  suddenly,  on  Jan. 

4 of  this  year,  and  some  might  >uy 
that  these  memorial  volumes  had  been 
prepared  with  undue  haste.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  volumes  were  planned 
before  the  death  of  Theodore  Thomas. 
The  original  purpose  was  to  preserve 
the  programmes  of  his  concerts  in 
some  • permanent  form.  Mr.  Thom® 
wrote  the  preface  last  September.  “I 
wish  to  begin  witty  a statement,  to 
which  mv  friends  will  bear  witness, 
that  1 never  intended  io  write  my  au- 
tobiography. or  anything  else;  I desired 
onlv  ta  preserve  my  programmer-repre- 
senting over  half  a century  of  a very 
important  part  of  the  history  of  mpstc 
n America."  Mr.  Upton,  the  compiler  1 
ami  editor,  showed  Mr.  Thomas  the  ne- 
cessity of  adding  home  historical  mat- 
ter. "What  I have  written  will.  I hope, 
prove  interesting  enough  to  the  ^reader 


prove  liufiv.'.uiie  cuwuo..  v~  — 
to  recompense  liim  for  the  time  he  will 
give  to  its  perusal.  I have  written  It 
reluctantly,  and  without  'being  able  to 
form  the  slightest  opinion  as  lo  now 
much  it  will  interest  any  one  beyond  my 
Tersoiv.l  friends.  In  justice  to  myself. 
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•person'll  mcuua.  ***  .•  ~ _ --  . 

I must  say  that  if  some  of  my  state- 


nients  seem  severe,  they  have  heon 
written  with  regret;  tout  I have  been 
eompellod  by  truth,  without  Whldh  the 
whole  would  have  been  worthless,  as 
well  as  by  the  urgent  requests  of  earn- 
est and  truth-loving  men,  to  clear  up, 
for  the  sake  of  history,  some  matters 
which  have  been  perverted,  or  trans- 
mitted to  the  present  generation 
through  unreliable  sources.  Ml.  Lp- 
ton  lias  wisely  published  the  preface 
and  autobiography  as  they  were  wilt- 
ten:  but  as  they  were  written  at  Mr. 

Thomas'  New  Hampshire  summer  home, 
where  he  was  unable  to  lefer  at  length 
to  documents,  the  author  touched  only 
briefly  on  certain  periods  of  his  long 
and  most  honorable  career,  and  in  these 
instances  Mr.  Upton  has  added  notes.  . 


dui 


11  IS  IlUl 

in  anv  huge  modern  concert  hall.  Mr. 
Paderewski's  performance  abounded  in 


raueicwpiu  a |»triiviniuiivv  •* 

tonal  contrasts  and  in  haunting  enn- 
tahile;  it  was  apparently  spontaneous 
and  yet  cunningly  prepared  and  fin- 


anu  yei  cunimigo  o», 

ished.  In  the  performance  of  t lie  second 
movement  the  pianist  reached  his  height. 

The  wildly  applausive  audience  in. 
sisted  on  encore  pieces.  Mr.  Gerieke, 
v ho  has  so  often  forbidden  these  add! 


tlons  to  a programme,  yielded,  and  Mr. 

ski  played  an  etude  by  Chopin 


it  \\o  r 


PLAY  STRUBE'S 


Symphony  Orchestra,  for  Its  23d 
Concert,  Produces  His  ''  Long- 
ing,” for  Viola  and  Orchestra, 
with  Wonderful  Effect. 


Paderewski  pmycu  .m  ciuc  >,j,  v.,,,.,.**. 
(E  major),  the  waltz  in  C sharp  minor 
by  the  same  composer  and  the  arrange-l 
nient  of  Schubert's  Erl  King.  In  the| 
etude  there  was  a tendency  to  senti- 
mentalize. The  performance  of  the 
waltz  was  mannered  In  the  extreme, 
and  the  liberties  in  rhythm  were  ex- 
travagant and  ineffective.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  Erl  King  was  thunderously 
undistinguished. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
of  the  highest  order.  Frank's  great 
symphony  was  played  not  long  ago  with 
such  effect  that  the  request  for  a repeti- 
tion was  not  surprising.  All  in  all,  a 
concert  to  be  remembered. 


MUSIC  NOTE. 


His  Childhood. 

Theodore  Thomas  was  born  on  Oct.  ■ 

11.  1835,  at  Esens.  by  the  North  sea.  ,t 
His  grandfather  kept  a book  store  at  I 
Erfurt,  and  emigrated  to  South  Amer- 
ica. His  father  was  a town  musician; 

His  grandfather  on  his  mother  s side 
was  a physician  at  Goettingen.  Both 
in v parents  were  refined  and  bones 
people  ” The  boy  did  not  know  when 
he  began  to  play  the  violin.  He  was 
told  that  he  played  in  public  when  h 
was  5 years  0%,  but  his  earliest  recol- 
lection was  that  his  father  playod^ht 
violin,  so  lie  played.  IBs  father  cm 

grated  with  his  large  family  and Janae  I ,.R 
in  New  York  in  July.  1845.  New  \otki 
was  then  a town  of  two-story  house- 
and  nigs  ate  refuse  in  Broadway.  Th 
onfy  thing  for  a musician  to  do  was  te 
join  a brass  band  and  play  f?T„P''!.'0tnet 
or  dancing.  The  piano  and  the  cornet 
were  about  the  only  Instruments  taught 
The  Philharmonic  orchestra, 

In  1842  was  on  feeble  legs,  and  trier 
were  (he  theatre  orchestras.  conipoaM 

chiefly  of  English  musicians  Bettei 

music  was  played  in  the  theatre  then 
however,  than  at  the  present 
The  boy  first  knew  Beethoven  s Cori 
la nus"  overture  by  hearing  it  in  a the 
at  re.  played  before  a Performance  0 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy.  He  had  to  a 
much  night  work  for  the  theatres  kep 
open  far  beyond  midnight.  He 
placed  at  a French  dancing  school,  are 
he  had  nij  time  to  go  to  a school  dur 

! "j p ^1x43  be  and  his  father  enlisted  ill  • 
navy  band?  and  Theodore  played  secon 
horn,  but  In  1S49  he  obtained  his  ^ 
Charge  and  gave  concerts  in  the  »°uu 
He  would  use  the  dining  room  of  a he 
to!  for  a hall,  stand  at  the  doar  an 
take  the  money,  then  go  to  the  fro 
unpack  his  fiddle  and  give  the  conceit 
He  led  a vagabond  life.  In  ,s.orne„ t?LaCv 
amateurs  made  much  of  him  and 
stayed  a while  with  them.  He  woui 
travel  on  horseback,  hoping  to  be  a 


The  programme  of  the  23d  Symphony 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  last  night. 
Mr.  Gerieke  conductor,  was  as  follows. 

° Voyage' • . ; S"a  .C?‘“  . *Udv  .^^ndelMoba 

Symphonic  Poun,  "Longing."  for  '*ola 
and  orchestra 

■ j.  iFimt  tirac.l 


Mr.  Roberto  Vanni.  tenor  and  pupils 
of  his  first  year  course  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  8 o’clock. 


m 


OI  sriWl  h » nvR'i'ei  * •_. 

tacked  by  bandits.  In  a Mlssls^iP  mij 
town  the  authorities  ordered  him  ,h> 

leave  town,  because  they  believed  ll 
devil  was  in  the  fiddle. 

In  1850  he  was  back  again  in  V 
York,  and  he  determined  to  be  a vi 
tuoso.  so  he  began  to  Practise  and  pi- 
rn concerts.  New  York  had  * hang' 
musically.  German  musicians  had  ton 
over,  singly  or  in  bands.  There 
German  theatre  with  a fair-sized  orche 
tra.  and  th"  youth  was  the  first  x-ioltnl-  j^^on 
Th,.  niavs  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  made 


fell 


■t 


LIFE. 


A 


THEODORE  THOM 
MUSICAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


it  Sunday  night  concerts;  A programme 
of  one  of  Dodworth's  "Musical  Festi- 
vals" in  1852  announced  Master  Thomas 
as  an  '“eminent  artist."  He  played 
Ernst’s  "Otello”  fantasia.  Henry 
Squires  was  the  tenor,  a singer  who  af- 
terward sang  with  great  success  in  Eu- 
ropean cities;  his  life  was  a romantic 
one— he  married  Lucy  Eastcott  (or  Es- 
cott),  an  operatic  soprano,  whom  he 
survives,  and  lives  in  comfort  now  in 
Paris,  now  in  Bennington.  Vt.  The  vis- 
iting Italian  singers  did  much  toward 
Thomas’  musical  development.  "I  doubt 
if  there  were  ever  brought  together  in 
any  part  of  the  world  a larger  number 
of  talented  vocalists  than  were  gathered 
in  New  York  between  1830  and  the  early 
sixties.  The  pure  and  musical  quality 
of  their  art  was  of  great  value  in  form- 
ing the  taste  of  an  impressionable  boy 
at  the  outset  of  his  career.”  And  in 
like  manner  Adelina  Patti  grew  up. 
Thomas  played  everywhere,  though  he 
was  very  small  and  looked  younger 
than  he  was.  When  the  season  was 
over  he  would  ask  Harry  B.  Dodworth 
to  let  him  play  for  balls  to  earn  the 
money  to  pay  his  board!  "This  he  al- 
ways did,  and  I still  thank  him  for  it." 
Or  the  youth  would  play  In  the  bar- 
room of  a hotel  when  there  was  no 
other  way  of  earning  money.  "Other 
well  known  musicians  had  to  beat  the 
tig  drum  all  day  in  street  parades.  I 
va's.  fortunately,  not  driven  to  that." 
lullien,  “the  musical  charlatan  of  all 
iges."  came  over  in  1853  with  a won- 
lerful  band.  "New  York  has  never  had, 
tefore  or  since,  the  like  of  his  wood- 
jtvind  players.”  Thomas  was  one  of  Ills 
]tirst  violinists'. 

—5— 

His  Apprenticeship. 

Jenny  Lind  was  to  him  a truly  great 
singer;  "she  had  an  exceptional  voice, 
compass,  technic  and  warmth  and  im- 
pressed one  with  a sense  of  grandeur.” 
There  was  Sontag— "I  do  not  remember 
another  singer  in  whom  art  and  experi- 
nce  were  combined  with  such  fresh- 
ness ar.d  quality  of  voice”— she  was 
then  nearly  50  years  old.  “Neither  of 
these  exceptional  women  conquered 
the  world  with  voice  and  execution 
alone.  It  was  the  perfection  of  these 
lualities,  together  with  the  single  aim 
-that  of.  truthful  expression,  which 
rave  greatness  to  whatever  they 
endered.  I hawe  never  heard  their 
equals.  Patti’s  voice  was  of  delicious 
juality  and  great  charm,  easy  in  de- 
ivery  and  true,  like  the  singing  of  a 
nird— but  it  expressed  no  more  soul 
than  the)  song  of  a bird."  The  im- 
lortant  rnhsical  influence  of  Karl  Eck- 
rt.  who  came  oyer  with  Sontag  as 
eader  of  .her , orchestra,  has  never 
ieen  recognized.  He  was  "the  only 
"ally  fully  equipped-  and  satisfactory 
conductor  wh-o  visited  this  country 
luring  that  period.  All  of  the  rest 
■n  ere  more  or  less  ‘time-beaters.’  His 

■ Influence  probably  laid  the  founda- 

■ ion  of  my  future  career."  Under  him 
'homas  became  leader  of  the  second 
iolins.  and  the  year  after  the  concert 
master  for  Arditi,  “a  good  conducdtor 
>t  Italian  opera."  one  “in  touch  with 
us  orchestra."  The  -chief  singers  were 
.a Grange,  Mirate,  Badiali.  "I  have 
il  ways  considered  Mirate  the  greatest 
cnor  I have  heard,  without  exception, 
a voice,  compass,  method  and  musi- 
ianship.”  The  education  of  singers  was 
_t  that  period  limited,  and  the  con- 


ALMA  T TRACY 

T’lAKlST. 


L/TLNA  TFPWBieiDGr&j 

^violikist. 


Suetor  was  obliged,  except  in  large 
mtopean  institutions,  to  pound  on  the 

hem  Pains  th.erSi!lgerR  until  they°knew 

p ,,.  PaTts-  1 ean  remember  singers 
f great  renown  who  did  not  know 
ie  name  of  a note" 

I the  w’,y’  always  remem- 

ReminTii0maS..a?PreClatiVelY-  In  his 
Reminiscences  he  speaks  of  him  as 

elWrusff  a°£  nne  of  the  finest 
mnWhf*  w America.,  "the  Philhar- 
™},CM  aft  Chicago";  "I  recollect  that 
,T0  he  my  chef  d’attaque  at 
v 101k  when  I conducted  there  in 
\ hy-  and  I was  then  already 

lighted  with  his  musical  abilities 

Vchh>vebtlne  that  he  would  ultimate^ 
achieve  a great  success.”  But  Arditi 
-iely  mentions  Mirate  as  a member 
the  company.  Thomas  was  concert 
ister  when  Arditi’ s opera  ” La  Spin” 
ended  on  Cooper’s  novel,  "The  Spy"’ 

u si c r<hi it°^rn n1  1856.at  the  Academy  of 
hut  Thomas  in  turn  did  not  r»- 
i t°  that  production. 

1 acc°mplishment  of  an  or- 

-stia  in  those  days  was  to  follow  the 
mer.  The  conductor  was  never  long 
any  place,  and  the  orchestra  waf 

tnherr  U^hanSa&mul^  f man  of  Ninels 
uiLi  tnan  musical  oapacitv  who 

u.ld  receive  a salary  from  the  n£,n- 
fiT  and  a Percentage  from  the  plover 
the  Player  protested,  he  was  not  en- 

*y  wUh°thta  a| d engaged" the61"  did 

u carter  which  made  itself  quickly 

imm  and  Scharfenberg  were  gnnri 
usicians,  and  their  inflVi»T»  i S°°d 

lions  in  the  harmorfles 
ks  he  did  not  understand  " and  cl w 

j iw  ■"»  asafi 


If 


of  a first  rank  conductor.”  He  had  one 
„reat  redeeming  quality  for  those  days, 
and  it  made  him  prominent;  he  had  an 
artistic  nature  and  he  sympathized  with 
the  music  of  the  future,”  as  it  was 
called.  Eckert  was  the  one  who  influ- 
enced Thomas  and  from  whom  . he 
learned.  Bergmann  and  Thomas  were 
good  friends  in  spite  of  the  companions 
of  the  former  trying  to  make  Rergmnrin 
jealous  of  Thomas’  success,  "which  he 
had  not  sufficient  energy  to  emulate.” 
"A  few  years  before  his  death  I offered 
to  share  the  conductorship  of  my  or- 
chestra with  Bergmann  and  pay  him  a 
salary.  He  accepted  the  offer,  but  when 
the  morning  came  for  the  rehearsal  at 
which  he  was  to  appear  he  stayed- 
a way.” 

William  Mason  established  chamber 
concerts  in  1853  under  the  name  “Mason 
and  Bergmann."  In  1857-58  they  were 
resumed  under  the  name  "Mason  and 
Thomas.”  These  concerts  lasted  It 
years.  They  did  not  pay.  and  Mr. 
Mason  must  have  borne  the  losses. 
Thomas  played  at  the  first  one  Nov. 
27,  1855,  first  violin— and  Brahms'  trio  in 
B major  was  then  produced.  "The  first 
programme.”  says  Thomas,  “sounded 
the  war-cry  of  death  to  stale  and  mean- 
ingless music,  and  proclaimed  prog- 
ress.’’. The  quartet  died  a natural 
death  in  April,  1868. 

Thomas  had  studied  harmony  with 
Rudolph  Schwillinger;  he  now'  took  up 
counterpoint  and  fugue  with  an  organ- 
ist. William  Meyerhofer.  He  was 
concert  master  of  Ullmann’s  company, 
and  in  1857,  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica, the  proportions  of  grand  opera  were 
properly  balanced — first-rank  singers, 
an  increased  chorus  and  an  enlarged  or- 
chestra. Ullmann  used  to  complain  of 
the  expense  of  the  orchestra.  “Then 
discharge  me,"  answered  Thomas,  char- 
acteristically. and  the  manager  would 
reply:  "Don’t  be  so  hot  about  it." 

"here  was  much  to  do;  imperfect  scores 
and  faulty  parts  had  to  be  corrected. 
Anschuetz,  another  "time-beater,"  was 
the  conductor,  a hard  working,  well 
meaning,  kindly,  generous  man  who  had 
no  imagination.  Thomas  was  the  right 
hand  man  on  stage  and  in  the  orches- 
i3'  ,1 11  1^60  he  often  conducted.  Ke 

played  much  as  concert  violinist.  Such 
was  his  apprenticeship.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  cut  adrift  from  the  opera 
house.  "In  1862  I concluded  to  devote 
my  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
public  taste  for  instrumental  music.” 

— 

Tile  Early  Concerts. 

It  was  said  by  those  who  knew  Mr. 
Thomas  in  his  virtuoso  days  that  he 
might  have  won  great  and  abiding  fame 
as  a violinist.  Becoming  a public  edu- 
cator, he  won  a still  more  substantial 
glory.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the , or- 
chestras of  Boston,  New  York.  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 
would  be  in  existence  today  had  it  not 
been  for  the  indefatigable  pioneer  work 
°I  Theodore  Thomas.  Generous  and 
pubhe-spn-ited  men  would  have  the  in-  j 


dination  to  support  an  orchestra,  but 
the  public  would  not  be  so  appreciative. 

When  'Mr.  Thomas  began,  “the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra  of  New  York,  with 
a.  body  of  about  60  players,  and  five 
yearly  subscription  concerts  was  the 
only  organized  orchestra  which  repre- 
sented orchestral  literature  in. this  large 
country.”  The  orchestra  was  incom- 
plete. An  oboe  part  would  be  played  on 
a violin,  a- bassoon  part  on  a ’cello,  for 
a member  would  fill  an  engagement 
rather  than  go  to  a rehearsal.  "The 
conductor,  therefore,;  could  not  rehearse 
as  he  ought,  and  the  audience  talked  at 
pleasure.”  Mr.  Thomas  called  together 
a meeting  of  orchestral  musicians,  ex- 
plained his  purpose  and  asked  their  aid. 
He  gave  his  first  orchestral  concert  in 
Irving  Hall,  New  York,  Mav  13,  1862, 
when  the  following  pieces,  new  to  Ameri- 
ca, were  performed  for  the  first  timer 
Overture  to,  “The  Flying  Dutchman”; 
Schubert-Liszt,  FantasJa  (William  Ma- 
son, pianist);  Moscheles’  quartet,  "The 
Contrasts.”  for  four  pianos;  music  to 
“Struensee.”  Mr.  Upton  adds  that  the 
harp  and  the  English  horn  were  used  in 
an  orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country— a statement  that  seems  hardly 
credible.  Surely  the  harp  had  been  used 
in  opera  orchestras  before  this.  Mr. 
Thomas  began  to  conduct  certain  con- 
certs of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  December.  1862:  he  began  a 
series  of  Irving  Hall  matinees  in  Octo- 
ber. 1863,  and  the  series  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  concerts  in  opposition  to  the 
Philharmonic  concerts',  Dec.  3,  1864.  The 
programme  included  Beethoven’s  8th 
symphony;  Lachner's  suite  op.  113  (first 
time  in  America);,  the  second  part  of 
Berlioz’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet"  (first  time 
in  America).  Miss  Fanny  Raymond  sang 
airs  by  Mozart  and  Mercadupte,  and  Mr. 
Mills  played  Chopin’s  concerto’  in  F 
min’or.  His  orchestra  numbered  about 
60  men.  “These  concerts  were  at  qnce 
aaceessful  ’artistically,  but  only  moder- 
ately so  financially."  In  1866  he  began  a 
series  of  10D  summer  night  concerts  at 
Terrace  Garden.  These  concerts  were 
at  first  given  in  the  open  air.  When  it 
rained,  the  audience  rushed  to  an  ad- 
jacent hall.  "On  one  occasion,  while 
playing  the  ‘Linnet  Polka.’  I requested 
the  piccolo  players  to  climb  up  into  the 
trees  before?  the  piece  began.”  The  new 
hall.  Central  Park  Garden,  was  opened, 
so  there  was  assn  ance  of  work  for 
the  players  in  summer.  "The  thought 
ot  a permanent  orchestra  was  natural 
and  inevitable."  Yet  today  New  York 
l as  no  permanent  orchestra. 

Mr.  Thomas  began  to  travel  with  his 
orchestra  in  186S-69.  He  decided  that 
travelling-  was  the  only  nay  by  which 
he  could  keep  his  organization  together 
on1  .con,c,ert.  in  Boston  was  in  1869 
(Oet.  29,  in  Music  Hall).  "Our  success 
there  was  inatantaneo-us,  and  the  people 
of  that  city  were  loyal  to  me  as  long  as 
I travel. ed."  The  trips  at  that  time  ex- 
tended west  as  far  as  Chicago.  The  or- 
chestra numbered  60  permanent  players 

Leading  solo  artists  were  sitting  at  ali 
the  first  desks,  and  a high  standard 
bj/gun  to  appear.  The  public  began  to 
bri "htt”reSted'  and  the  £uture  looked 

.■J^eAFeat  Barn um  called  to  arrange 
with  Thomas  to  "star"  around  the  coun- 


try under  mr  management.  "Our  in- 
I^-v-iew,  Hhough  brief,  was  pleasant." 
Mr.  I homas  had  every  reason,  then  to 
believe  that  he  had  “arrived.” 

— v — 

Remaining  Years. 

"Providence  evidently  wished  to  dis- 
cipline me  a little  more.  I was  still 
too  young,  too  presuming,  and  had  too 
much  vitality.”  In  October.  1871,  the 
orchestra  was  to  open  the  Crosby 
Opera  House  in  Chicago.  There  was 
the  historic  fire.  Mr.  Thomas  and  his 
orchestra  reached  the  railway  station 
while  the  lire  was  at  its  height,  and 
lett  at  once  for  St.  Louis.  It  was  a long 
tune  before  he  recovered  financially 
from  this  disaster.  Early  the  next  year 
he  went  South.  In  New  Orleans  the 
"Traeumerei”  made  such  a sensation 
that  When  people  met  in  the  streets  the 
next  morning  they  greeted  one  another 
by  shaking  hands  and  humming  the 
tune. 

For  throe  years  the  Symphony  con- 
certs had  been  discontinued  in  New 
York,  but  they  were  resumed  in  1872-73 
The  first  Wagner  concert  was  one  of  a 
"Summer  Night”  season.  Sept.  17.  1872 
"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country— from 
manuscript — and  the  people  jumped  on 
the  chairs  and  shouted.  The  New  York 
Wagner  Verein  was  organized  that 
night.  That  season  Thomas  played 
much  music  of  Wagner  on  his  trips,  and 
j that  was  also  the  season  of  Rubinstein 
and  Wieniawski.  "The  attraction  was 
sufficient  to  justify  me  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  in  making-  programmes  with- 
out making  allowances  for  ignorance  nr 
prejudice.  Programmes  of  works  of  the 
highest  standard,  rendered  by  such 
artists  and  such  an  orchestra.  * were  a 
revelation  everywhere,  and  made  a last- 
ing impression.  They  gave  this  country 
the  great  artistic  impetus  for  which  it 
seemed  at  last  to  be  ripe.” 

Mr.  Thomas  then  tells  in  a few  words 

of  the  festival  in  New  Y’ork  in  which 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  took  part,  of 
the  first  Cincinnati  festival  (1873),  of 
concerts  throughout  the  country,  with 
programmes  which  became  better  and 
better,  and  with  a more  appreciative 
public— of  the  music  at  the  Centennial 
celebration.  "I  found  myself  in  1876 
again  in  the  same  position  as  in  1869, 
with  only  this  difference— that  at  that 
time  I had  to  travel  to  obtain  a first 
rank  orchestra;  now  I had  to  dc  it  to 
maintain  one."  The  undertaking  to  give 
concerts  at  Philadelphia  during  the  Cen- 
tennial season  was  a dismal  failur  e 
"It  appeared  then— as  it  has  since— tha< 
tjeople  go  to  a world's  fair  to  see,  and 
not  to  hear;  to  be  amused,  not  to  be 
educated."  In  1877  lie  began  his  first 
series  of  summer  night  concerts  in  Chi- 
cago. A great  railroad  strike  interfered 
with  the  pecuniary  success. 

In  1877  Mr.  Thomas  was  chosen  con- 
ductor of  tlie  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  in 
his  autobiography  to  explain  in  detail 
the  state  of  affairs,  at  the  time  he  wn- 
chosen,  for  "many  misstatements  and 


Arr\ri.-I  >n-  fact-fn*  < en  Made. 
«T ,n  with  a sinister  purpose  amt  other* 
■orantiv  with  reference  to  the  history 
(..Is  -O' iety.”  New  Vork  nnd  the 
\ icluity  did  not  provide  sufficient  en- 
gagements t<.  keep  the  orchestra  busy. 
It  was  necessary  to  travel,  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  was  obliged  to  assume  the 
financial  responsibility,  became  more 
and  more  Involved.  'I  he  ••benefit  con- 
certs" were  irksome  to  him.  There  was 
no  permanent  orchestra  to  rehearse  con - 
i stantly;  hence  there  could  be  no  trim 
high  standard.  European  offers  wet- 
made,  but  Mr.  Thomas  decided  In  lo.s 
| to  make  Cincinnati  his  dwelling  pl.o  • • 


Trlbnte  to  Mr.  II ims i nson. 

And  then  follows  Mr.  Thomas'  tribute 

to  Mr.  Higginson: 

"The  service  which  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson  lias  rendered  to  art  in  this  coun- 
try can  hardly  be  fully  estimated  at 
present.  A man  of  broad  intellectual 
culture  and  a lover  of  music,  he  felt 
the  need  of  that  art  in  his  city  which 
only  an  orchestra  could  Interpret.  He 
also  estimated  Its  beneficial  influence 
upon  humanity.  He  was  not  only  a 
philanthropist  in  his  undertaking,  but 


His  Disappointment*. 

His  sojourn  in  Cincinnati  was  the 
first  ot  three  great  disappointments.  It 
was  said  by  a paragrapher— who  is  not 
Quoted  In  this  volume— that  Theodore 
Thomas  was  obliged  to  l"a\v  Cincinnati 
because  lie  would  not  beat  time  with  a 
ham.  When  Mr.  Thomas  went  there  he 
had  high  expectations.  There  was  to  be 
a great  college  of  music,  choral  festi- 
vals of  world-wide  fame,  and  reg- 
ularly appointed  concert's  of  the  purest 
character.  "About  one-fourth  of  its 
population.  35  years  ago.  was  German, 
or  of  German  descent,  and  while  I for 
one  do  not  believe  that  the  German  in, 
.Ymerica  is  necessarily  musical,  he  never- 
theless has  a high  respect  tor  art.  But 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Musk,  of  \snun  i 
Mr  Thomas  was  director,  ."'as  nut. 
first  of  all.  an  artistic  institution.  I wo 
fundamental  conditions  which  are  nec- 
essary for  a successful  school  of  music 
were  not  recognized  by.  its  leading  offl- 
elal— first,  talent  in  its  pupils,  and  sec- 
ond. a musical  course  of  sufficient  du- 
ration for  their  education.  Instead  of 
this  the  spirit  which  govern'd  the  in- 
stitution was  financial.  It  was  insisted 
that  ‘it  must  pay.*  and  all  kinds  of 
pupils  were  accepted,  for  any  desired 
period  of  study,  so  that  no  high  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  was  possible.  ut 
course,  under  these  circumstances  my 
connection  with  the  school  was  Mioit. 
for  it  was  impossible  tor  me  to  work 
In  harmony  with  the  president  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  institution. 

J 'Pjk*  directors  of  the  school  made  a 
I statement  to  the  public,  frying  to  ex- 
j plain  from  their  point  of  view  the  rea 
sons  for  all  this  trouble.  I do  not  care 
to  know  whether  the*  succeeded  or  not. 

I for  I did  not  care  to  read  it.  .... 

I Mr.  Thomas  returned  to  New  \ oik  in 
the  fall  of  1SS0.  The  testival  of  1882  is 
'described.  During  the  winter  of  that 
v.-ar  he  introduced  low  pitch  into  this 
country.  In  the  spring  of  1883  there  was 
a testival  tour  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  second  great  disappointment  was 
the  failure  of  the  American  opera,  com- 
uaiiv  Mr.  Thomas  accepted  the  con- 
I duetorship.  for  he  believed  in  opera  in 
English,  and  hr  thought  his  orchestia 
j would  have  a permanent  engagement. 
"It  soon  became  evident  that  there  were 
peculiarities  of  management  which 
neither  art  nor  business  could  long  en- 
dure. Financially,  the  case  was  soon 
I hopeless,  and  the  only  question  left  foi 
| me  was  how  to  get  out  of  the  toils  In 
which  I had  been  cunningly  ensnared 
The  management  refused  to  allow  the 
much-abused  and  at  last  fatally  striekin 
■ rga nization  to  die  a natural  death  or 
have  a decent  burial,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  toward  the  close  it  was 
either  a disgrace  or  a calamity  to  every 

one  < onnected  with  it  " • , 

The  Thomas  orchestra  was  disbanded 
in  1888.  New  York  would  provide  neither 
a permanent  orchestra  nor  a ball.  \\  hat 
New  York  denied.  Chicago  offend— first 
i the  orchestra,  and.  just  before  Mr. 
Thomas'  death,  the  hall.  „ 

The  third  great  disappointment  was 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  concerts 
during  the  Chicago  exposition. 


•*»  ... 

alee  an  experienced  business  man.  His 
first  step  was  to  secure  a home  for  ills 
orchestra— a suitable  hall,  where  rehear- 
sals and  concerts  could  be  held  at  regu- 
lar times  without  interference.  Natural 
causes  and  circumstances  soon  led  him 
to  develop  the  organization  he  had 
formed  Into  a first-rank  orchestra.  His 
cultivated  taste  would  not  allow  him  to 
make  concessions  to  the  ignorant,  as  he_ 
knew  perfectly  well  that  a first-rank 
orchestra  can  be  maintained  only  by 
preserving  the  highest  standard,  and 
that  the  public  ultimately  would  accept 
iU  Other  cities  soon  had  the  benefit  of 
his  generosity,  and  the  influence  of  his 
organization  spread,  for  New'  York  had 
now  gone  backward  and  the  musical 
i standard  of  the  East  was  set  by  the 
Bo-ton  orchestra.  He  came  at  the  light 
timo  to  help  every  sincere  conductor 
throughout  the  land,  and  he  certainly 
sav'd  the  ship  on  which  I was  sailing, 
and  which  carried  symphonies.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  work  insured  the  perma- 
nency of  the  Symphony  orchestras  of 
Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia.” 


Hall,  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  She' will 
he  assisted  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Osgood, 

' victor  Herbert  lias  been  chosen  by  the 
Liitchficld  County  University  Club  of 
Litchfield.  Ct..  to  write  a symphony 
"emblematic  of  that  county,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  the  state."  Mr.  Herbert 
says  that  great  honor  has  been  shown 
him.  and  that  the  symphony  will  be  the 
•‘crowning  achievement  of  his  life.  He 
has  already  received  "much  data  and 
lore  from  Litchfield”  for  material.  1 he 
symphony  will,  of  course  be  strictly 
American  in  character  and  will  Proba- 
bly be  written  In  four  movements  of  the 
usual  length.  They  will  necessarily  be 
descriptive  and  will  require  much 
thought  and  study.  It  will  take  at  least 
18  months  to  complete  t lie  work. 

Mr.  Baernstcin.  who  will  sing  at  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  concert  tonight,  has 
been  singing  in  grand  opera  in  Europe 
for  two  years.  After  his  Ameri  ;an  tour 
this  spring  and  summer,  he  will  return 
to  tlie  Nuremberg  Opera  House. 


In  Chicago. 

The  conditions  were  very  unfavorable 
when  Mr.  Thomas  made  Chicago  his 
home.  "The  cultivated  class  is  com- 
paratively .small.”  There  is  a limited 
field  for  the  musician's  activity.  Mu- 
sicians of  ability  are  slow  to  settle 
tliere,  and  some  are  unable  to  endure 
the  climate.  The  Auditorium,  in  which 
ihe  concerts  were  given  until  lately, 
was  too  large,  and  it  had  so  many  seats 
that  people  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
buv  season  tickets.X  There  was  a flu* - 
mating  audience  according  to  the 
weather  The  people  complained  of  the 
••severity”  of  the  programmes.  "It  w-as 
a verv  discouraging  time  for  u-,  tor 
F While  ' Wagner  had  to  some  extent  n- 
UTC-ted  the  people,  he  had  also  . ecus 
tomctl  them  to  'strong  doses  of  excite- 
ment and  contrast,  and  ev  rything  with- 
I out  these  tonic  properties  was  > ded 
with  indifference-  Indeed.  Hie  an:  •lce' 

■t  ola  symphony  was 
keen  many  persons  from  going  L •.  < >n- 
I cerf.  The  situation  at  last  hejame 
serious  and  when  it  seemed  as  f .ere 
! c no  immediate  relief.  th«  example 
' oMhe  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ■ o ne 
tu  our  rescue,  and  helped  me  to  * 

to,  ther  Standard  of  our  . 

I When  fault  was  found  - with  ti  H 
I severity  I would  say.  'Do  you  w.sii 
our  programmes  to  be  inferior  in  -ton; 
Ldard  to  those  ..f  the  Boston  or^e.  ra^ 

, the  answer.  w©  i.  've 

every  vear  a umber  of  progra  mes 

I cheSt°ro  d'oe^  not  n&W™el5?dV' “ The 

to  our  eon  • - -v  i‘  that  It  was  tnt. 

who  had  progr-  e 


— v— 

The  End. 

For  13  years,  though  often  disheart- 
'ened  and  at  times  almost  discouraged, 
the  men  and  women  who  founded  the 
Chicago  orchestra  paid  deficits  without 
complaint.  "Nor  was  1 ever  asked  by 
our  directors  to  lower  its  artistic  stand- 
ard in  order  to  gain  the  patronage  of 
the  multitude.”  It  was  at  last  decided 
to  test  the  public.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  all  music  lovers  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment fund  to  be  invested  in  a suitable 
building  or  home  for  the  orchestra.  "In 
less  than  a year  mure  than  six-sevenths 
of  the  great  fund  of  S73O.000  was  given 
by  8000  subscribers  of  all  classes,  rich 
i and  poor.  It  was  a wonderful  exampie 
of  the  influence  of  art  In  a community, 
i j know  of  no  similar  instance  in  which 
so  large  a sum  has  been  given  abso- 
lutely without  conditions  by  the  general 
public  of  a city  for  an  Institution  dedi- 
cated to  the  highest  form  of  musical 
art.” 

Mr.  Thomas  ended  the  sketch  of  his 
life  with  these  words:  “When  T left 

New  York  in  1901.  it  was  prophesied  that 
mv  sojourn  in  the  West  would  not  hs 
longer  than  it  had  been  when  I went  to 
Cincinnati  in  1878.  But  we  are  now  in 
the  14th  season  of  the  Chicago  orches- 
tra. Its  permanency  is  secure,  its  home 
is  built,  and  the  object  for  which  1 have 
worked  all  my  life  to  accomplished  Thet 
old  saving.  ’Better  fate  than  never, 
comes  to  mind  as  1 see  in  my  .othjear 
the  realization  of  the  dr?g5fslt  , *n£ 
youth.  But  I trust  1 may  still  live  long 
enough  to  show  my  gratitude  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  made  this  P°s='- 
ble.  and  to  leave  behind  me  a younQ 
vigorous  institution  to  crown  their 
I achievement  with  a long  future.  .. 

Mrs  Thomas,  in  a few  pages,  describes 
the  ending.  Her  husband  s health  had 
been  failing  little  by  little  tor  several 
years  Only  ills  wonderful  constitution 
had  saved  him  from  breaking  down  long 
before.  When  the  new  hall  was  dedicat- 
ed it  was  still  far  from  complete.  Many 
musicians  rehearsing  in  it  were  taken 
sick  oy  reason  of  damp  plastei  and 
draughts  through  unfitted  doors  and 
windows.  Mr.  Thomas  was  seized  with 
grippe,  but  lie  would  not  keep  in  doors, 
for  ho  was  vexed  by  an  adverse  ciiti- 
c?sm  of  the  hall,  which,  he  feared  would 
injure  its  reputation,  and  lie  felt  the 
more  the  need  of  adjusting  the  orehes- 
ua  to  the  new  surroundings  in  order 
that  the  acoustic  properties,  w>th 
which  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  might 
he  known-to  all.  He  daily  left  hi.s  sick 
hed  to  conduct.  On  Christmas  eve,  1904, 

,t  the  close  of  the  concert,  he  put  down 
h s baton  for  the  last  time.  A danger- 
ously sick  man  on  Christmas,  he  In- i-t 
ed  on  dressing  and  proposed  to  go  to  re 
hear- al  Hi.-  will  was  no  longer  equal, 

to  the  effort.  He  sat  at  the  breakfast 
table  for  a few  minutes  like  one 
dazed,"  and  then  went  back  to  bed. 
There  w ere  hopes  of  his  recovery.  1 ow- 
ned ihe  last  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  his1 
White  Mountain  home;  but  broken  sen- 
tences seemed  to  tire  him  His  last 
words  were  to  his  wife:  a 

• beautiful  vision— a beautiful.  > h-ton. 

She  left  him.  not  knowing  tbit  she 
■ should  not  hear  his  voice  again,  rhink- 
ing  lu-  might  like,  to  hear  a chime  of  . li- 
ve? bells  he  had  given  her  on  Christmas 
1 She  placed  a little  bugle  call,  and  one  of 
i the?  t amity  -aid  to  her:  "Do  you  know 

that*  you  have  just  played  taps -the 
, ,i|  that  is  sounded  over  the  giaves  of 
! d-  d -ol  liers?"  Shocked,  .-he  played  an- 
o*  r call  engraved  on  a plau  ahove  the 
n-  The  call  was  the  • rexeille.  Th.s 
was  th  last  music  heard  by  Theodore 

TsHas-ed  the  strong,  heroic  soul  away. 

The  handsomely  printed  volumes  in- 
cUid.-  besides  the  autobiography,  much 
Dial  of  an  engrossing  character  Con- 
sideration of  this  must  be  reserved  for  a 
; second  article. 


LOCAL. 

Mr  Ralph  Osborne,  bass,  will  give  a 
recital  In'  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday, 
May  4.  at  3 o'clock. 

The  performance  of  "The  Creation  ’ by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  tonight  will  be 
the  69th  by  this  society.  The  box  office 
will  be  epen  at  1:30  P.  M.  today.  The 
performance  will  begin  promptly  at  7:o0 

P Mr.  Paderewski  will  play  at  the  concert 
in  aid  of  the  pension  fund  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  next  Sunday  even- 
ing in  Symphony  Hall.  He  will  , play 
Beethoven’s  fifth  concerto,  the  Em 
neror  " Mr  Gericke  is  arranging  a P>°" 
sramme  that  will  include  some  unfa- 
miliar pieces.  The  sale  of  tickets  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  pension  fund 
committee  already  shows  lively  interest 
in  the  concert,  and  the  sale  continue-. 


,1  inn  lor  i'ji.  -sr«.  Omlrlcek.  Ptiimarn.  Zm'h  anil 

Itartln:  - "iig-.  She, I no  Tear.”  "Will®*. 

"V  White  ltose”  (Mrs.  lirio-e  Bonner  MIL 
lnm-11  piano  quintet  In  A major,  op.  IP  iMr 
<lo  Vo  in  and  Messrs.  Ondiiick.  lTumaru,  /J» 
h ml  Barth).  . • 

TFKSDAY  The  Tnllerles,  4 I*.  M.  Concert  « 
Mish  la»ua  Trowbridge.  violinist,  vim  will 
play  tin-  first  two  movements  of  HruolTs  Lou* 
certo  in  1*  minor,  a Berceuse  by  TotynsendSL 
n Sjjhemi  by  Hauser.  Miss  Llllia  E.  SuelUng* 
soprano,  will  sing  an  air  from  Ilosslul  s 
“Sent Ira mlde”  ami  songs  by  Shelley,  1*  Imleu. 
Foote,  rist-hhof.  Illller.  Kaun.  Mr.  Davljl 
K.  Nowlnml.  tenor,  will  sing  songs  by  Palloni. 
Kotoll.  Muttloli.  Hawley.  JH 

Steinert  Hall.  ^:1"»  I*.  Concert  by  Mr. 
S.  \V.  .1  atnleson.  pianist,  who  will  play  <JoIe- 
rhlge-'raylor's  “African  Suite.*'  op.  35  (flrsta 
time  here » . and  pieces  by  Gottsrhnlk.  Hetifl 
spit.  Kullak  and  Sehubort-Tauslg.  Mrs. 
Ernestine  Fish,  contralto,  will  sing  songs  uy 
1 1 iklacli.  Augusta  Holmes  and  Miss  Lang.  1 
Fill  DAY  Symphony  Hall.  -K.:iOT.  M.  '1  vvnty* 
fourth  and  last  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  litMH 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Oerleke.  eon- 
duetor.  Sehoumamj’s  Symphony  No.  2 In  O 
urnfer;  Fantasia  in  I)  major.  .1.  Guy  lioparlz 
itirst  time);  Tone  Poem.  “Don  Juan”  (by  re- 
quest'-. Prelude  to  “The  Masterslngers.”  • 
SAT  HR  DA  Y Symphony  Hall,  S P.  M Twenty- 
fourth  and  last  Symphony  Concert . Pro- 
gramme as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


(V<^ 


in 


PERSONAL. 

The  IP  raid  publishes  today  a portrait 
( of  Miss  Lena  Trowbridge  of  Melrose, 
Violinist,  who  will  give  a concert  at  the 
Tuileries  on  Tuesday  afternoon;  also  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Alma  Holmes  Tracy,  a 
pianist  who  has  been  giving  concerts  in 
cities  of  Germany,  Australia  and  Swit- 
| zerland.  Her  last  concert  was  in  Paris. 
I Hie  14th  ult.  She  sailed  for  America  on 
the  18th. 

Mrs.  El*  nr  Kelie w-Eaton.  soprano, 
w ill  give  a < rt  in  Salem  at  Acaden  v 


THE  "POPS.” 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  is  29  | 
years  since,  in  1883.  the  idea  to  supple- 
ment the  Symphony  season  with  a se- 
ries of  summer  concerts  nf  light  and  at- 
tractive music  was  established,  to  be  in 
vogue  every  succeeding  season  save  one. 
The  length  of  these  seasons  varied  con- 
siderably in  the  earlier  years,  and  the 
concerts  were  even  prolonged  through- 
out the  summer,  but  of  late  they  have 
beep  confined  to  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  The  20th  season  of  the  perennial 
“Pops*’  opens  on  Monday.  May  1,  and 
continues  for  nine  weeks,  closing  on 
Saturday.  July  1.  The  orchestra  of  30 
musicians  will  he  selected,  as  usual, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  and  everything  will  be  con- 
ducted. as  usual,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a slight  modification  in  the  scale 
of  prices  which  will  be  as  follows.  Gen- 
eral admission  to  the  unreserved  tables 
on  the  floor  and  the  secono  balcony, 
cents:  the  entire  first  balcony  reserved 
at  50  cents,  and  seats  at  reserved  floor 
tobies  75  cents  There  will  be  the  usual 
number  of  special  nights,  including  the 
1000th  concert,  on  Monday  evening.  May 
15.  which  will  be  featured  by  a selected 
programme  and  other  interesting  at- 
tractions. Tickets  go  on  sale  for  the 
opening  night,  Monday,  May  1,  tomoi- 
rovv  morning  at  Symphony  Hall. 

RUTH  BURRAGE  ROOM. 

Ruth  Burrage,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
A.  H.  Burrage  (she  an  excellent  pianist), 
died  in  1872  at  the  age  of  22,  leaving  a 
sum  of  money  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Lang  to  use 
for  some  musical  purpose.  Mr.  Lang 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
room  with  a library  of  all  existing 
music  for  two  pianos  and  two  players 
and  two  pianos  and  four  players.  The 
room  was  to  be  available  tree  from  n 
A M.  to  6 P.  M.  in  periods  of  1V2  hours. 
Messrs.  Chickering  & Sons  have  pro- 
vided Die  room  and  the  pianos,  and  the 
aforementioned  sum  of  money  provided 
the  library  of  over  100  volumes. 

Without  interruption  tins  privilege 
has  continued  until  the  present  week, 
when  it  ends  on  account  of  the  giving 
up  of  the  building  by  Cliiekering  & Sons. 

The  library  has  continued  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  I.ang  and  been  destroyed 
and  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The 
applicants  for  future  use  of  the  room 
and  library  at  present  number  40. 

Tlte  library  will  he  renewed,  repaired 
and  much  enlarged  this  summer  and 
continue  as  a free  circulating  library 
at  Mr.  Lang's  new  studio,  6 Newbury 
street.  

ERRATA. 

The  list  of  programmes  of  the  Boston 
Orchestral  Club  published  in  The  Her- 
ald last  Sunday  was  compiled  from  the 
printed  programmes  of  the  society.  We 
are  now  informed  that  at  the  second 
concert  in  1900.  when  Bizet's  “Agnus 
Dei"  was  performed,  the  organist  was 
Mr.  Nash  and  not  Mr.  Richardson,  al- 
through  the  latter’s  name  was  on  the 
programme. 

Only  one  excerpt  from  Bizet  s suite 
“Arlesienne”  No.  2 was  played  at  the 
concert  last  Tuesday,  viz.,  the  Faran- 
dole.  flthough  two  had  been  announced 
for  performance,  and  only  two  of  the 
three  pieces.  "Tristia."  by  Berlioz,  were 
performed,  although  three  had  been  an- 


nounced. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


St'XDAI  Svm phony  Hull.  7:3<>  I*.  M-  Fnirth 
find  la-t  concert  of  the  lbunl-1  "id 
, letv  Mr.  Kin II  Moil  nlnnier,  ootoui  tor. 

Haydn’s  “Crealion.*  'villi  H»e  as£^lIK:S  {? 
Miss  Anita  Rio.  soprano;  Mr.  Glen  Hall, 
tenor:  Mr.  Joseph  Baornstoin.  pass,  M“ 

Tucker,  organist:  and  a full  orchestra. 
.MONIIAI  Ionian  Hall.  - T-  '*•  Loucelt  if 

Mr.  II.  N Heilman's  positions,  fonala i ill 

r minor  for  violin  anil  piano,  op.  1*>  iMo—rs. 
Karl.,  Omlrlcek  am!  Alfred  *1e  A?“'1? 

ami  Intermezzo  from  string  quartet  hi  A 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  performed 
last  night  at  Symphony  Hall  at  the 
fourth  and  last  concert  of  this  season 
Haydn's  "Creation.”  The  society  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Rio,  soprano;  Mr. 
Glenn  Hall,  tenor;  Mr.  Joseph  'Baern- 
stein,  bass;  Mr.  pucker,  organist,  and 
an  orchestra. 

The  “Creation,”  by  its  cheerfulness, 
suits  the  Easter  season.  As  the  host 
of  the  Garter  Inn  said  of  young  Master 
Fenton,  this  music  "speaks  holiday, 
smells  April  and  May.”  This  Is  true 
only  of  the  first  two  parts;  for  as  soon 
as  Adam,  the  "spouse  adored,”  and  Jive, 
the  "graceful  consort,"  begin  the  public 
expression  of  their  connubial  bliss,  the 
work  becomes  a bore,  and  the  first  pa- 
rents are  good,  honest,  middle-aged 
Viennese  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Adam  and 
Eve  have  not  fared  well  at  the  hands 
of  the  musicians.  Rubinstein  represents 
them  as  unutterably  dull  persons.  In 
Dubois’  operetta  Satan  is  the  one  in- 
teresting character,  interesting  sfmply 
because  he  is  so  amusingly  melo- 
dramatic. Massenet's  Eve  is  the  heroine 
of  a French  novel  written  for  exporta- 

liBut  how  fresh  and  delightful  Is 
Haydn's  music  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
“The  Creation.”  He  even  takes  a cheer- 
ful  view  of  Chaos.  The  charm  begins 
as  soon  as  the  chorus  sings  ' A new 
created  world,”  and  it  lasts  till  the 
three  angels  tell  operatically  of  the 
revived  earth  unfolding  new  strength 
A brook  never  purled  more  softly  than 
the  music  In  which  Haydn  described  It. 
Who  docs  not  like  to  hear  the  healing 
plant  shooting  in  coloratura?  rite 
I chorus,  "The  Heavens  Are  lelling.  Is 
still  nobly  majestic.  Then  there  is  the 
zoological  music,  from  the  soaring  or 
the  eagle  “on  mighty  pens”  to  the  creep- 
ing worm  of  long  dimension  and  with 
sinuous  trace.  And  all  this  music  has 
the  naivete  of  a child’s  Noah  s ArK. 
Adam  himself  starts  out  finely;  but  he 
is  more  attractive,  in  the  description  by 
Uriel,  than  when  he  begins  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  to  exploit  His  wife  and  his 
dominions.  ..  . . 

The  performance  was  on  the  whole 
admirable.  Miss  Rio's  voice  was  at  its 
t best,  and  that  is  very  beautiful;  It  Is 
clear  and  pure,  a gracious  voice,  with  a 
virginal  quality  peculiarly  suited  to  this 
early  music.  Her  enunciation 
clearness  and  distinction,  otherwise  her 
| performance  was  all  that  one  eoM'u 
sire  The  other  soloists  did  creditable 
work.  Mr.  Glenn  Hall  is  not  exactly 
the  man  for  "In  Native  Worth,  for  lie 
is  given  to  sentiment  that  approach© 
sentimentality.  One  is  surprised  that 
he  does  not  weep,  as  was  the  habit  or 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  most  sensitive  of 
advocates  when  he  was  listening  to  a 
client's  story.  Indulgence  was  requested 
for  Mr.  Baernsteln,  as  he  had  a sev«^ 
cold,  but  his  voice  appeared  to  sutler 
only  in  the  upper  register;  Ws  lowefl 
tones  were  resonant  and  agreeable. 
Perhaps  the  announcement  caused  even 
more,  than  usually  breathless  s« 
pense  at  the  entrance  of  the  worm 
and  it  is  always  a moment  of  keen  anx- 
iety—but  the  vocal  descent  was  tri 
umphantly  achieved,  provoking  de 
lighted  and  congratulatory  applause. 

The  chorus  sang  well,  at  timesbeau 
tlfullv.  and  the  volume  of  tohe.hj1' 
final  climaxes  was  smooth  and  well  svm 
tained.  The  balance  of  tone  between 
chorus  and  orchestra  was  constantlj 

gSod  and  neither  body  was  allowed  for 

a moment  to  overpower  the  solo  -mg 

01The  hall  was  crowded  with  an  en- 
thusiastic audience,  and  many  stood 
There  was  hearty  applause  for  a*'  ll? 
musicians,  and  for  favorite  passages  ir 


the  work. 


ONE  LUNG. 

Mrs. 1 Morgan  said,  in  the  course  of 
her  testimony  in  a New  \ork  court, 
tlmt  Mr.  D.  P.  Morgan,  her  husband, 
had  insisted  on  discharging  a favorite 
governess  of  hers  on  the  pretext  that 
the  governess  had  but  one  lung.  This, 
'if  true,  was  indeed  surprising  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  husband.  If  the  gov- 
erness had  been  cross-eyed  or  hare- 
lipped: if  she  had  l>eeu  scorbutic  or 
heavily  whiskered:  if  she  had  been  in 
any  way  ill-favored,  his  objection  might 
have  had  weight:  but  her  infirmity 
was  internal.  It  may  also  he  said  that 
the  person  who  is  constantly  talking 
about  the  possession  of  only  one  lung 
generally  liVes  to  au  absurdly  old  age. 
There's  the  familiar  story  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  one  that  would  whisper 
feebly,  “My  left  lung's  all  gone."’  and 

theu  roar  out,  "but  my  right Such 

au  infirmity  often  gives  a singular  in- 
terest to  the  complexion  and  lustre  to 
the  eye.  The.  children  of  the  Morgans 
\icre.  no  doubt,  more  gentle,  more  sym- 
pathetic; they  learned  more  readily. 
'|liey  sat  at  table  with  her  without  in- 
3/rd  uneasiness  and  open  displeasure. 
T ie  eldest  son  was  gallant,  ’ILie  ser- 

/nnts  waited  on  her  solicitously.  “Poor 
thing!  She's  not  long  for  this  world.” 
Mr.  Morgan  could  have  had  no  reason- 
able objection  to  her.  Had  she  had  a 
disordered  stomach  or  liver,  with  re- 
sultant borbor.vgmi,  lie  might  well  have 
protested  against  her  presence,  and  she 
would  have. had  little  or  no  authority 
over  the  children.  If  she  had  had  a 
finger  like  Miss  Wirt's  at'  Mrs.  Maj. 
Panto's  summer  home,  “a  finger  as 
knotted  ns  a turkey's  drumstick  and 
splaying  all  over  the  piano,”  he  might 
have  wished  her  away,  and  the  looker- 
on  would  have  said  "Amen!"  But  a 
poor  governess  with  .only  one  lung  de- 
served the  tonderest  consideration, 
ainaurmian. 

Sunday  is  supposed  to  be  a day  of 
rest  to  the  great  majority:  a relief  from 
the  routine  of  worldly  employment;  an 
opportunity  for  self-introspection,  ear- 
nest resolve,  spiritual  refreshment. 
Rest  is  not  necessarily  inaction,  but,  as 
far  as  cares  of  the  world  are  con- 
cerned, Sunday  is  supposed  to  bring  a 
change  of  thought,  to  be  a holiday  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Why 
is  it,  then,  that  many  estimable  per- 
sons awake  on  Monday  morning  unre- 
freshed and  logy?  They  crawl  to  work. 
They  arc  quick  to  describe  the  Sunday 
as  stupid;  to  accuse  the  minister  of 
prosiness;  or  the  children  were  noisy, 
or  irritating  interrogation  points. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  fault  is 
their  own  irregularity  and  intemper- 
ance, for  the  apparently  temperate  are 
often  the  most  intemperate.  Sunday  is 
to  them  a day  of  stated  irregularity. 
They  sleep  later  than  usual;  they  stay 
in  bed  after  sleep  has  fled.  They  eat  a 
richer,  heavier  breakfast.  The  gild  tra- 
dition in  Now  England  was  that,  noth- 
ing hot  should  he  cooked  on  the  Sab- 
bath, as  the  day  was  called.  The  later 
tradition  is  that  of  a breakfast  of 
which  the  chief  ingredients  are  Boston 
brown  bread,  baked  beans,  fishballs, 
eggs,  coffee.  No  one  is  in  a hurry,  so 
there  is  more  eaten. 

Then  comes  the  second  irregularity. 
Servants  in  many  houses  have  decreed 
that  the  most  substantial  meal  on  Sun- 
day must  be  served  early  in  the  after- 
noon. The  man  accustomed  to  a light 
luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the  day— say 
a glass  of  beer  and  a chocolate  eclair— 
is  compelled  to  eat  a heavier  dinner 
after  a heavier  breakfast.  Thus  fed, 
his  mind  is  a blank,  his  limbs  are  slug- 
gish, unless  his  digestion  be  epic.  As  a 
rule  he  sleeps  a sodden  sleep.  He  has 
no  appetite  for  a supper,  which,  when 
it  is  served  at  all,  consists  of  a little 
cold  meat  with  preserves  aod  cake. 
About  10  o clock  Vic  begins  to  be  hun- 
gry; he  may  forage  in  the  kitchen,  or,  if 
he  be  a timid  man,  he  goes  to  bed  with 
omplainiug  stomach.  What  wonder 
that  on  Monday  morning  he  feels  uu- 
re  freshed? 

There  are  city  men  and  women  now 
living  who  remember  in  the  village  of 
> long  and  austere  Sun- 


day services,  separated  by  a lutich  of 
bread  and  butter,  cheese  and  dough- 
nuts, eaten  solemnly  in  the  meeting 
house  gallery  or,  in  pleasant  weather, 
in  the  graveyard.  The  error,  if  it  were 
an  error,  was  on  the  side  of  temper- 
ance; the  mind  was  not  dulled,  the 
stomach  was  not  clogged.  Gluttony  slays 
as  well  as  tliey  sword  or  the  demon 
rum.  “As  a lamp  is  choked  with  a 
multitude  of  oil,  or  a little  fire  with 
overmuch  wood  quite  extinguished,  so 
is  the  natural  heat  with  immoderate 
ealing  strangled  in  the  body.”  Or,  to 
quote  from  Ecclesiasticus:  “Sound 

sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating:  he 
riseth  early,  and  his  wits  arc  with  him; 
but  the  pain  of  watching,  and  choler, 
and  pangs  of  the  belly,  are  with  an 
unsntiable  man.” 


I their  youth 


WHY  NOT? 

Some  were  surprised  when  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  street  cleaning  for  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  married  his  cook, 
and  some  are  now  distressed  because 
the  marriage  is  a happy  one.  Bet  us 
look  at  the  facts.  The  bridegroom  was 
a widower  of  about  a year's  standing. 
He  had  been  married  happily  for  thirty 
years.  The  first  wife  is  described  as 

woman  of  culture  and  refinement; 
he  bad  an  artistic  temperament,  and 
die  medium  of  her  expression,  as  they 
say  in  Boston,  was  painting  and  em- 
broidery. Two  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  born  to  them,  and  they  are  all 
grown  up.  She  had  been  dead  about  a 
month  when  a new  servant  was  hired. 
Mary  is  “a  comely  black-haired  col- 
leen.” 25  years  old.  She  was  liked  by 
all  the  members  of  the  family.  She 
cooked  and  did  the  chamber  and  parlor 
work,  and  she  dusted  the  two  portraits 
of  the  dead  wife  with  a reverential 
care.  She  did  not  poke  at  the  pictures 
with  the  duster  and  then  give  them  a 
careless  flourish,  as  much  as  to  say: 
“There,  that’s  good  enough  for  the 
like*  o’  you.” 

The  months  passed  on  and  Mary’s 
cookery  appealed  to  the  widower.  .She 
is  a good  cook.  What  higher  tribute 
can  be  paid  to  any  woman?  What  sen- 
sitive woman  is  not  touched  by  such  a 
tribute?  What  was  the  crowning  in- 
sult of  the  base  marquis  to  his  golden- 
haired  wife  in  Artemus  Ward's  French 
romance  “Marion”?  The  lop-eared, 
blear-eyed,  greasy  marquis  one  morniug 
at  breakfast  cursed  her  fishballs  and 
sneered  at  her  pickled  onions.  What 
.wonder  that  she  then  resolved  to  leave 
him.  Furthermore,  Mary  has  an  edu- 
cation. like  Mary  Ann  in  (die  song. 
There  was  not  much  chance  for  school- 
ing in  Donegal,  whence  she  came,  but 
she  can  read  and  write.  “I  was  in  the 
third  reader  when  1 left  Ireland.”  Is 
not  that  enough  to  satisfy  any  sensible 
! man?  Was  there  ever  a more  charm- 
j ing  heroine  than  the  girl  in  Besant  and 
II ice's  best  story,  and  slip  had  been  de- 
liberately brought  up  without  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing?'  There  is 
a squire  in  one  of  Mortimer  Collins' 
novels  who  had  the  same  whim  con- 
cerning the  nou-ediication  of  young 
girls.  But  Mary  has  wholesome, 
kindly  face,  “splendid  black  hair  and 
blue  eyes” — au  irresistible  combination 
— and  a delicious  brogue.  She  calls  her 
husband  “Pojiper.”  But  many  New 
England  wives  of  long  descent  ad- 
dressed the  husband  as  “Father.”  And 
many  husbands  today  address  the  wife 
as  “Mother.”  How  common  is  the 
word  “Dearie”  in  the  mouths  of  mar- 
ried folk!  Yet,  when  a guest  hears  this 
term  of  endearment  freely  passed  across 
the  table,  he  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
in  his  absence  there  are  bitter  words 
and  finesse  in  nagging,  and  that  the 
air  is  full  of  flying  plates  or  bric-a-brac. 
And  Mary  and  her  husband  have  not  for- 
gotten the  first  wife.  They  talk  about  her 
frequently,  although  Mary  never  saw  her. 
“Mary  arranges  her  photographs  every 
day.  and  insists  that  they  shall  always 
be  kept  just  as  they  are  now,”  said  Mr. 
Clarke  in  a fine  burst  of  happiness  to 
an  inquiring  reporter.  Jealousy  is  al- 
ways a mean  and  useless  passion, 
and  bow  absurd  is  retrospective  jeal- 
ousy. Mary  has  chosen  the  better  part. 
Nor  do  the  children  resent  the  mar- 
riage. nor  do  they  scowl  at  Mary's  little 
one,  the  newcomer.  For  Mr.  Clarke  is 
indeed  a “popper." 


Is  there  any  foolish  talk  of  difference 
in  station  in  this  eminently  democratic 
country?  How  sensible  is  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's attitude  toward  hits  niece,  whs 
married  a coachman.  “It’s  a love 
match,”  says  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  lie 
leaps  into  the  air  and  cracks  his  heels 
together  thrice  in  ecstasy  of  joy.  They 
will  be  welcome  at  Castle  Sligo.  Think 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  illustrious  predecessor. 
Schubert,  the  immortal  melodist,  was 
fond  of  housemaid  and  kitchen  maid  at 
Esterhazy's  country  seat.  Think  of 
Hazlitt  wildly  in  love  with  Sarah  Walk- 
ing, the  lodging  house  keepeer’s  daugh- 
ter. Did  he  not  boldly  say:  “I  am  sby 
even  of  actresses,  and  should  not  think 
of  leaving  my  card  with  Mine.  Vestris. 
I am  for  none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes  : 
but  for  a list  of  humble  beauties,  ser- 
vant maids  and  shepherd  girls,  with 
their  red  elbows,  hard  hands,  black 
stockings  and  mob  caps,  I could  fur- 
nish out  a gallery  equal  to  Cowley’s. 
* * * I admire  the  Clementinas  and 

Clarissas  at  a distance.  The  Pamelas 
and  Fannys  of  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing make  my  blood  tingle.”  A cele- 
brated remark  by  Dr.  Johnson  might  shed 
more  light,  if  light  be  needed.  Who 
would  not  sit  down  at  the  table  of  this 
happy  Brooklyn  home.  Delicious  cook- 
ery, smiling  faces,  no  foolish  gabble 
about  the  amusements  or  vexations  of 
social  leaders  and  climbers,  no  inquiries 
as  to  the  characters  in  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  latest  novel.  If  there  is  a de- 
mand for  conversation  about  literature, 
Mary  no  doubt  can.  repeat  pages  from 
the  third  reader,  probably  the  dialogue 
between  Rolla  and  the  soldier,  and  the 
once  admired  essay  on  genius  and  tal- 
ent. But  we  should  prefer  au  inquiry 
into  the  true  character  of  an  Irish  stew. 
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A concert  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Redman’s  com- 
positions was  given  in  Jordan  Hall  last 
night.  The  programme  included  a vio- 
lin sonata  in  C minor,  op.  16  (Messrs. 
Karlo  Ondricek  and  Alfred  De  Yoto), 
adagio  and  intermezzo  from  the  string 
quartet  in  A major  (Messrs.  Ondricek, 
Fiumara,  Zach  and  Barth),  songs,  “Shed 
No  Tear,”  “Waiting,”  “A  White  Rose” 
(Mrs,  Grace  Bonner  WTilllams),  and  a 
piano  quintet  in  A major,  op.  19. 

The  Herald  is  informed  that  Mr.  Red- 
man came  to  Boston  from  Erie,  Pa., 
and  that  he  now  teaches  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  A concert  of  his 
compositions  was  given  a year  ago  in 
March,  and  the  sonata,  the  excerpts 
from  the  quartet  and  the  songs  on  the 
programme  of  last  night  were  then  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Redman  has  a certain  melodic  gift, 
as  is  shown  especially  in  the  first  two 
movements  of  the  sonata  and  in  the 
adagio  of  the  quartet.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  the  quartet  was  originally  en- 
titled “Creole,"  and  its  themes  are  either 
or  Creole  origin  or  conceived  by  the 
composer  in  the  Creole  spirit;  they  have 
an  exotic  flavor,  and  are  charged  with 
the  melancholy  that  characterizes  the 
folk-song  of  southern  nations  even  when 
the  words  are  light-hearted.  The  Creole 
or  negro  feeling  also  distinguishes  the 
finale  of  the  sonata.  But  when  Mr.  Red- 
man’s melody-  is  his  own  in  thought  and 
expression  it  has  at  times  a distinctive 
flavor,  as  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
sonata.  ,,  . , 

The  composer  is  too  easily  satisfied 
with  the  exposition  and  repetition  of 
his  themes.  He  does  not  develop  them 
with  certainty  or  skill.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  sonata,  for  example,  seems 
singularly  incomplete,  a mere  fragment. 
The  ending  comes  as  a surprise  for 
which  one  is  wholly  unprepared,  and  it 
is  not  effective.  It  is  as  though  a 
hearer  had  suddenly  stood  up  and  said 
| to  the  plavers:  “That  will  do;  we  have 
had  enough  of  that,”  and  the  startled 
men  oh  the  stage  had  obey-ed,  and 
without  finishing  the  movement,  turned 
to  that  which  followed.  There  is  the 
same  lack  of  concentration  of  thought 
and  logical  continuity  in  the  movements 
of  the  quartet,  though  here  and  there 
are  bits  of  pleasant  color  and  a sense 
of  rhythm. 

The  songs  should  have  been  effective, 
for  Mrs.  Williams  used  her  beautiful 
voice  with  true  artistry;  (wit  the  com- 
poser did  not  aid  her.  The  music  does 
not  suggest  moods:  it  is  not  directly 
emotional;  it  is  seldom  truly  lyrical. 
Theie  is  a strained  effort  to-  be  pictorial 
in  the  first  two  lines  of  “Waiting”; 
the  composer  evidently  had  an  idea, 
but  he  was  unablte  to  express  it  forcibly. 

The  first  movement  of  the  quintet  also 
suffers  from  the  inability  to  develop 
themes  in  either  a strict  or  free  man- 
ner. Again  there  are  motives  which 
might  easily  serve  a composer  of  fluent 
technic;  but  that  which  comes  between 


YhO  '.rioute  'repetitions'''!?  for  the  most 
Part  uninteresting  padding. 

Mr.  Ondricek  played  the  violin  part 
of  the  sonata  with  a warmth  of  tone 
and  with  a breadth  and  a passion  that 
might  well  have  beep  devoted  to  a 
more  Important  work.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him,  for  lie  has  virtu- 
oso blood  and  emotion  that  is  both  au- 
thoritative and  persuasive.  Mr.  De 
Veto  played  with  ids  usual  brilliance 
and  finish. 

There  was  a friendly  audience  of  only 
fair  size 

JOSEPH  JEFFERSON. 

A distinguished  play-actor  is-  inevita- 
bly a public  character.  His  death, 
whether  ho  be  at  the  dazzling  noon  cr 
in  the  mellow  and  still  glorious  decline 
of  his  career,  is  mourned  as  a loss  to 
his  country  and  to  art.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son was  to  tens  of  thousands  as  a dear 
household  friend,  and  to  them  his  de- 
parture will  be  a personal  bereavement; 
to  them  the  horizon  of  cheerfulness  will 
be  henceforth  contracted;  to  them  the 
world  will  have  lost  in  sweetness. 

The  old  and  hardened  theatregoer 
who  looks  upon  stage  folk  as  so  many 
mummers,  and  has  taught  himself  to 
believe  that  in  any  histrionic  exhibition 
the  play’s  the  thing,  remembers  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  admirable  m many  come- 
dies; and  he,  too,  will  admit  the  pecul- 
iar charm  of  the  fragrant  and  lovable 
personality  that  distinguished  and  vital- 
ized the  various  parts  impersonated.  To 
the  theatregoer  of  more  recent  years 
the  recollection  of  Mr.  Jefferson  will  be 
associated  inseparably  with  that  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  and  then  there  will  be 
the  remembrance  of  Bob  Acres  and  of 
Caleb  Plummer.  To  the  great  world 
outside  the  playhouse  Mr.  Jefferson 
actually  was  Rip,  not  the  Rip  of  Bouei- 
cault,  not  the  Rib  of  Irving,  but  the 
Rip  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  individual  figures  that 
have  been  created  and  made  flesh  and 
blood  by  the  imagination,  the  subtle 
art,  and,  above  all,  the  contagious  hu- 
manity of  an  actor.  It  is  not  now  pos- 
sible to-  read  the  play  itself  without 
hearing  the  sound  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
voice,  without  seeing  his  mobile  face 
and  simply  eloquent  gesture.  If  it  wore 
possible,  the  play  would  seem  prepos- 
terous, a tasteless  variation  of  Irving’s 
tale.  In  the  last  act,  as  Mr.  Henry 
Morley  once  said,  the  delicacies  of  the 
original  story  are  smothered  in  the  gar- 
lic 'and  onions  of  the  melodramatist. 
Y’et  here,  where  the  drama  is  the  poor- 
est, Mr.  Jefferson  was  most  the  genius. 
The  weak,  kindly,  shiftless,  drunken 
vagabond,  after  the  carousal  with  the 
ghosts  and  the  long  sleep,  awoke  a 
pathetic,  tragic  character  whose  woe  was 
nearer  to  the  wrapt  audience  than  that 
of  Oedipus  caught  in  the  meshes  of  bis 
own  weaving,  than  that  of  Orestes  pur- 
sued by  the  Furies. 

So,  too,  the  Bob  Acres  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  not  Sheridan's  man ; he  was 
Bob  Acres  as  Mr.  Jefferson  would  him- 
self have  appeared  in  the  dramatist's  in- 
trigue. But  how  distinct,  how  real  was 
the  stage  creation  ! How  clear  the  gen- 
j eral  impression ! How  exquisite  the  de- 
tails of  his  amiable  foppery — the  coun- 
tryman, a mau  of  fashion ; of  his  cow- 
ardice in  the  duel,  a cowardice  with 
which  the  audience  sympathized  ! 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  content  to  be 
known  as  a comedian.  In  the  course  of 
his  long  and  thrice  honorable  career  he 
had  known  many  theatres  and  been 
called  for  many  entrances.  As  certain 
eminent  American  tragedians,  lie  had 
frolicked  in  minstrel  shows,  and  as  a 
strolling  player  had  been  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  aversion  by  the  smugly 
I respectable  of  years  ago.  tie  had  played  ji 
on  the  boats  of  western  rivers  and  on  p 
the  stage  of  the  Haymarket.  He  had  j \ 
been  associated  in  one  company  with  i 
Laura  Keene,  Mary  YV  ells,  Sara  Ste- 
vens, Charlotte  Thompson,  Jordan,  j 
Wheatleigli,  Sotheru,  Couldock.  Stod-  j 
dart;  he  had  as  a star  at  times  been  J 
surrounded  by  the  feeblest,  scarce  glim-  j 
mering  lights.  He  had  known  the  vicis-  | 
situdes.  the  sufferings,  the  pomp,  the  • 
glory  of  the  profession  which  he  hon- 
ored, to  which  he  was  ever  loyal.  He 
knew  the  whole  comedy  of  life.  He 
knew  what  the  term  comedy  includes: 
comedy,  which,  to  use  Johnson's  phrase, 
docs  not  exhibit  an  individual,  but  the 
character  of  a species  ; comedy,  which, 
according  to  Hazlitt,  completes  the  per- 
spective of  human  life.  The  end  of 


medy  is  not  mere  idle  entertainment ; 
nor  is  it  merely  didactic;  the  great  com- 
edies. as  the  great  tragedies,  should  puri- 
fy the  passions,  but  with  no  pother  or 
pretension.  For  in  tragedy  the  charac- 
ters contend  with  fate,  and  fate  is  ever 
triumphant.  When  the  black  curtain 
falls  there  is  rebellion  against  unseen 
powers,  or  there  is  hopeless  submission. 

In  comedy  one  may  shane  his  fate.  The 
follies  and  the  failures  revealed  as  in  a 
glass  may  serve  as  warnings:  for  in 
daily  life  they  are  the  misunderstand- 
ings, the  petty  jealousies  aud  squabbles 
and  meannesses  that  briug  in  unhappi- 
ness and  wretchedness.  The  majority  of 
human  beings  are  the  playthings  of  their 
own  caprices,  not  the  sport  of  the  gods,  j 

In  comedies,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  ’ 
Mr.  Jefferson,  by  his  individuality  and 
by  his  art,  taught  wholesome  lessons 
without  departing  from  the  course  of 
the  action,  without  taking  off  the  come- 
dian’s mask  and  dress  and  donning  the 
preacher’s  garb.  There  is  Rip.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  characterize  the  play  as  a 
temperance  drama,  lvip  is  not  even  a 
shocking  example,  for  such  was  the  per- 
suasiveness of  the  actor  that  even 
stern-faced  prohibitionists  smiled  on 
his  weakness  and  found  themselves 
quoting  his  toast  most  incongruously. 
The  gentleness  of  the  vagabond,  his 
unvarying  good  humor,  his  readiness 
to  forgive  what  would  have  seemed  to 
others  an  irreparable  injury— these  were 
the  lessons  suggested,  not  rammed 
down  as  by  a professional  moralist,  not 
thundered  forth  as  from  a pulpit,  but 
suggested,  with  such  subtle  force,  with 
such  personal  conviction,  that  the  les- 
sons dwelt  long  afterward  in  the  tliea- 
tracer's  breast. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  a comedian,  but  iu  i 


THE  AEROPHOBE. 

Taris  is  said  to  be  full  of  •'aero- 
phobes.” This  dread  of  air  is  by  no 
means  a new  frenzy.  Or.  Franklin  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  “formed  this  preju- 
dice, this  aerophobia,  ns  I now  account 
it.”  We  remember  hundreds  of  Saxons 
in  Dresden  who  went  about  with  ear- 
plugs of  cotton  wool,  not  because  they 
had  the  earache,  but  because  they 
ieared  the  breeze  that  is  always  blow- 
ing in  the  .streets.  There  is  a never- 
ceasing  wind  at  Osterville  on  Cape  | 
Cod,  aud  it  makes  some  visitors  nef-  I 
vous.  They  should  try  tins  application  ! 
of  cotton.  The  Parisians  now  have  this  | 
trick,  and  they  will  not  remove  the 
plugs  till  the  air  is  piping  hot.  They 
swathe  their  necks.  At  home  they  sit 
behind  double  windows  and  curtained 
doors.  A Paris  correspondent  is  re- 
minded that  in  Normandy  the  peasants 
are  so  afraid  of  catching  cold  that  they 
put  on  a nightgown  over  the  garment 
worn  all  day.  The  Parisians  will  soon 
he  in  the  condition  of  the  Germans, 
whoso  life  is  spent  iu  avoiding 


his  revelation  of  comedy  there  was  pa- 
thos as  well  as  laughter;  there  was 
scorn  of  deceit  and  snobbery,  recogni- 
tion of  humanity  even  when  humanity 
was  ludicrous  or  wellnigh  contemptible. 
His  merriment  was  humanizing:  his 
pathos  was  not  sentimentalism.  There 
was  never  serious  dispute  about  the 
technic  of  his  art:  but  his  technic 
was  controlled  by  his  heart.  1 he  indi- 
viduality of  the  man  was  so  pronounced 
that  some  were  tempted  to  say,  "He 
plays  only  himself”;  they  forgot  that 
a revelation  of  self  without  art  is  im- 
possible on  the  stage  after  the  mo- 
mentary surprise  or  the  fashionable 
success  of  a season:  they  forgot  that, 
had  there  been  no  art.  there  would 
have  been  no  continuous  swaying  of 
audiences. 

It  is  much  to  gain  by  a display  of  his- 
trionic power  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  critical.  It  is  a far  greater 
thing  to  preserve  this  respect  and  ad- 
miration and  at  the  same  time  to  win 
the  personal  love  of  the  multitude.  This 
rare  pleasure  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. He  had  other  joys,  for  lie  had  di- 
versions; he  amused  himself  heartily  in 
many  ways;  but  his  own  chief  thought 
in  the  last  years  must  have  been  the 
| assurance  of  the  affection  of  thousands 
j that  knew  him  only  across  the  foot- 
lights. He  had  for  over  half  a century 
. i entertained  wholesomely  great  audi- 
ences; he  hud  preserved  to  the  end  an 
unsullied  name  as  play-actor  and  as 
man.  In  his  old  age  he  still  ruled  the 
public;  his  wero  “honor,  love,  obedi- 
ence. troops  of  friends.  The  plaintive 
question  of  Rip  that  went  so  quickly 
to  the  hearer’s  heart,  “Are  we  so  soon 
forgot  when  wo  are  gone?”  will  not  be 
asked  by  his  revisiting  shade. 

The  world  takes  familiarities  with 
names  while  the  hearers  of  them  are 
alive  and  of  self-fancied  importance. 
These  familiarities,  often  pleasantly 
meant,  may  yet  belittle  the  character 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied. 
There  are  some  men  toward  whom  tho 
affection  of  a great  public  goes  out  in 
such  familiarity.  Garrick  is  still  re- 
membered fondly  as  “Davy.”  It  will 
be  long  before  tho  memory  of  "Joe” 
Jefferson  will  fade;  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore that  name  ceases  to  bo  a vital 
force. 


draughts,  to  whom  fresh  air  is  synony- 
mous with  draught. 

Tho  aerophobes  are  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous  in  Boston.  Not. 
only  ore  many  offices  thick  with  pesti- 
lential air,  lmt  rooms  in  the  houses  of 
the  well-to-do  are  often  insufferably 
stuffy.  The  mistress  of  such  a house 
will  say:  “We  have  to  keep  tho  win- 

dows dosed  on  account  of  the  dust  and 
the  noise."  The  air  in  the  handsomely 
furnished  parlor  died  three  or  four  days 
hefo-.o  the  caller  hears  this  apparently 
rcasonu hie  excuse.  There  are  aero- 
nuinia  s.  as  there  are  agoramaniacs,  but 
the  aerophobes  now  outnumber  them  in 
street  cars.  It  is  the  aerophobe  that 
ji:  (tests  against  the  slightest  ventila- 
tion and  by  bis  savage  authority  brow- 
beats conductor  and  passenger  into  sub- 
mission. If  ho  would  only  put  cotton 
in  bis  ears  and  allow  a window  or  two 
to  be  open! 


A DOUBTFUL  TRIBUTE. 

During  Theodore  Thomas’  life  in  ( hi- 
eago  tiie  orchestra  conducted  by  him 
was  known  ns  the  Chicago  orchestra. 
Ho  is  dead,  and  a viola  player,  Mr. 
Stock,  lias  been  appointed  Thomas 
successor ; the  name  has  been  changed  J 
to  the  Thomas  orchestra.  It  has  been 
said  by  Chicagoans  that  the  dead  leader 
craved  this  honor  while  he  was  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty,  but  the  honor  was 
denied  him.  Now  that  he  is  dead  his 
name  is  used  as  an  advertisement 
rather  than  in  memory.  Many  outsiders 
referred  to  the  “Chicago  orchestra”  as 
Thomas’,  and  any  reference  to  the  for- 
mer title  was  always  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  conductor.  Mr. 

' Stock  is  no  doubt  a good,  sound  musi- 
cian, but  his  name  has  lC't  yet  a steady 
box-office  draught.  To  call  the  orches- 
tra Stock’s  would  be  premature,  if  not 
foolish.  Why  should  not  “Chicago” 
have  been  retained?  The  proper  trib- 
ute to  Thomas  would  be  to  call  the  new 
hall  by  his  name.  Two  years  from  now 
the  orchestra  may  not  show  abiding  re- 
sults of  his  long  discipline.  It  will  he 
Thomas’  orchestra  only  through  tradi- 
I tion. 

Distinguished  conductors  have  led  .lie 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  but  the 
title  of  the  orchestra  has  remained  the 
same,  nor  has  the  conductor  been 
greater  than  the  orchestra.  Each  one 
in  turn  contributed  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  its  renown,  but  the  title  of 
the  organization  came,  first  into  the 
minds  of  men.  So  in  New  York,  the 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  may  be 
an  imported  Russian.  Frenchman,  Ger- 
man. Englishman,  or  he  may  be  a New 
Yorker:  he  leads  a concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York.t  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  in  Chi- 
cago neither  the  orchestra  nor  the  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  has  been  significantly 
honored. 


and  when  a member  of  the  family  would 

object,  she  answered  that  James  (her 
riding-master,  coachman,  and  future 
husband)  had  told  her  this  was  the  only 
proper  and  healthful  way  to  ride  and 
that  she  would  stick  to  it,  and  incident- 
ally to  the  horse.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  ap- 
pealed to  and  lie  sent  for  her.  The  duti- 
ful niece  sent  word  back  that  if  he 
wished  to  see  her  be  must  call  at  a 
riding  academy.  He  went ; he  saw  his 
niece  astride  a cavorting  and  foaming 
steed  with  fiery  nostrils.  He  urged 
her  to  use  a side-saddle  and  give  up 
James.  Like  a true  American  girl  she 
said  she  should  do  ns  she  pleased.  Mr. 
Carnegie  went  home  highly  delighted 
with  her  spirit  “and  lot  of  sense.” 

For  centuries  the  noblest  dames  rode 
astride.  According  to  Hudibras  the  cel- 
ebrated Scarlet  Lady  in  Revelations  was 
astride  her  horned  beast,  and  queens 
and  peasant  women  long  followed  her 
example.  It  is  said  that  Catharine  de 
Medicis  first  introduced  the  side-saddle 
into  France;  that  the  Princess  Ann  of 
Bohemia  was  the  first  to  introduce  it 
into  England,  in  1390;  that,  before  this, 
women  rode  on  a pillion,  or  astride  like 
men.  We  know  that  in  the  14th  century 
women  on  horseback  wore  male  dress. 
When  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Arthur,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII..  an  English  chronicler  com- 
mented on  the  deportment  of  one  of 
her  ladies:  "Her  saddle,  after  the  man- 

ner of  the  other  ladies’  saddles  of  Spain, 
covered  with  black,  and  sat  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  mule,  as  the  other 
ladies  of  Spain  did.”  He  added  that 
the  English  ladies  were  also  sitting  on 
the  wrong  side.  Side-saddles  were  rare 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  The  ladies  of  Ireland  of  that  | 
day  were  praised  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  : “They  neither  used  powdering 
nor  painting,  they  knew  not  what  a 
coach  meant  nor  scarce  a side-saddle 
till  they  learnt  them  from  the  English.” 
In  New  England  in  revolutionary 
i times  women  rode  astride  to  a friend’s 
house,  to  market,  or  to  church,  espe- 
cially when  the  roads  were  rough  ; but 
the  majority  sat  on  a pillion  behind  a 
man.  The  pillion  had  a footboard  on 
the  off  side,  and  there  was  a handle  to 
which  the  woman  could  cling,  or  she 
held  fast  to  a leather  belt  worn  by  the 
man.  The  fact  that  women  aped  man’s 
dress  was  food  for  satirists : 


S is  of  slight  proportions.  There  ar 
women  who  would  lie  grotesque  if  the 
were  seen  astride  and  wearing  the  h id< 
ous  plug  liar.  There  can  he  no  fixp 
rule  laid  down.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  nice 
surely  looked  well,  or  her  uncle  woul 
not  have  yielded  to  her  so  readily.  J*. 
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Mr.  S.  W.  Jamieson,  pianist,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish,  contralto,  and 
Mrs.  Emily  G.  Wilkinson,  accompanist, 
gave  a concert  last  evening  in  Stelnert 
Hall  He  played  Gottschallc’s  ‘.’Pas- 
quinade,” “Marche  de  Xult,”  “Pasta 
rella  e Oavalliere”  and  "Tremolo 
Henselt's  familiar  etude,  an  octa\< 
study  by  Kullak.  op.  48.  No.  7;  Janslg  . 
arrangement  of  Schuberts  Mil  'tail 
March  and  Coleridge-Taylor’s  "Afrl 
can”  suite,  op.  35  (first  time  here).  Mis 
Fish  sang  Hildach’s  "Das  Kraut  Verges 
sen  belt"  and  “I£s.  ist  kein  Ben?  • 
hoch,”  Holmes’  “Chevalier  Belle 
Etoile.”  Gottschalk’s  ‘O  Loving  Hearty 
and  Miss  Lang’s  “Irish  Love  bong. 
The  hall  was  well  filled  with  an  ap 
nlausivo*  audience. 

1 It  is  a pity  that  Gottschalk  was  no 
born  later,  for  ho  would  no  doubt  n 
more  finely  appreciated  today  as  > 
pianist  than  he  was  in  the  period l of  lu 
easy  popularity.  Of  course.  Mr.  John  B 
Iiwieht  could  see  little  either  in  hi 
compositions  or  in  his  performance,  an 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  constantly 
did  him  injustice.  Gottschalk  was  no 
an  ordinary  man,  not  an  ,°hV« 
tuoso.  No  one  can  read  his  journa 
and  letters  without  recognizing  his  ai 
tislic  intelligence  and  poetto  spii  L 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  flimsy  1 
structure,  yet  they  had  charm  as  the 
were  played  by  him.  This  is  the  test 
monv  of  unprejudiced  contemporaneou 
judges.  Some  of  his  pieces  would  h 
effective  today  if  they  were  played  1 
sympathetic  spirit.  We  refer  to  tho 
that  betray  his  origin  and  his  carl 
associations  by  the  exotic  melod>  an 
rhythm  and  the  inherent  sentiment  fB 
pieces  that  might  be  classed  as  Creo 
•ind  West  Indian.  Mr.  Jamieson  dl 
well  to  pay  tribute  to  this  compose 
although  he  did  not  choose  the  mot 
characteristic  ones,  which  are  oith< 
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the  exquisitely  melancholy  Serenade. 

Mr  Cole ridge-Taylor  Is  stilTan  enlgm 
His  immediate  popularity  ,r 


His  lmmeumic  •— 

brought  with  it  orders  from  published 


••With  her  lone  lock  of  hair  upon  one  side. 

With  hat  ami  feather  worn  in  swaggering  guise, 
With  buttoned  bodice  skirled  doublet-wise. 
Speak:  Could  you  Judge  lier  less  than  be  some 
umn  V 


astride. 

It  is  chronicled,  and  with  Flemish 
detail,  that  Mr.  Andrew  Camhgie  was 
first  drawn  close  to  his  niece.  Miss 

Nancy,  now  Mrs.  ITever,  by  an  act  of 
equestrian  rebellion.  She  liked  to  ri  le 

"cross-seat,”  n tride,  in  divided  skirts. 


The  New  England  women  wore  safe- 
guards against  mud.  and  there  was  also 
a “safeguard  cloak  aud  hood.”  The 
French  women,  in  the  years  of  religious 
wars,  wore  a sort,  of  long  hose  or 
drawers. 

Alice  Morse  Earl  could  not  find  the 
word  “riding  habit”  used  before  1727. 
The  hat  and  peruke  were 'considered  an 
affectation.  The  habit  was  called  a 

Brunswick,  and  a fastidious  observer 
wrote:  “The  riding  hauit  simply,  with 

the  black  velvet  cap  and  white  feather, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  elegant  dress 
that  belongs  to  a lady's  wardrobe;  there 
is  a grace  and  gentility  in  it  that  all 
other  dresses  want.  It  displays  the 
shape  and  turn  of  the  body  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  betrays  a negligence  that 
is  perfectly  agreeable.”  The  Bostonian 
woman  wore  the  Brunswick ; the  sur- 
tout  was  named  a joseph  or  josie  ; then 
there  was  a longer  riding  coat,  the  “ar- 
tois,”  much  like  a man’s  riding  coat, 
which  was  followed  by  the  “amazone.” 
When  the  skirts  were  full,  full  white 
petticoats  were  worn.  1 he  colors  wore, 
for  a long  time,  gay.  Women  wore 
necklaces  on  horseback  and  sometimes 
carried  a fan.  French  women  sported 
an  open  parasol.  But  it  should  be  re- 
■membered  that  there  were  few  pretty 
horsebrealcers  in  those  days.  As  a 
writer  in  etiquette  remarked:  “For  a 

woman  to  ride  a trotting  horse  is  inde- 
cent.” 

In  Virginia  the  girls  ride  astride  over 
the  plantations,  and,  not  long  ago.  there 
was  a lively  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers over  the  use  of  the  side-saddle, 
which  was  condemned  by  some  as  dan- 
gerous. Joan  of  Arc  sits  in  man  fashion 
on  her  horse  in  Paris,  and  no  one  can 
imagine  her  on  a side-saddle ; but  Joan 


and  'mucii  of  his  music  since  1 Hi 
watha”  was  performed  Is  simply  pe 
tfunctory.  the  result  of  contract  labo 
The  second  movement  of  the  suits  I 
perhaps  the  best,  although  in  th 
negro  love  song  there  is  no  true  cot 
centration  of  musical  thought.  The  lie 
movement,  a negro  dance,  has  a certa 
character,  but  this  and  the  other  mov 
meats  seem  hurriedly  written,  as 
answer  to  letters  from  a publisher  iri 

‘“{ir  Jamteson  was  warmly  applaude; 
although  his  ambitious  intention  til 
often  outstripped  his  technic.  Mrs.  F'il 
yyas  discriminative  in  the  expression  j 
Nn  t i men  t. . 


lot  til 
yatilk 
inis  ti 


test 

a® 


A SURNAME. 

Mr.  Robert  Stoddart  Robinson  wroi 
a letter  to  the  Washington  Star  | 
which  he  commented  on  misspelling  ] 
surnames.  The  Star  had  spelled  t 
name  of  the  first  secretary  of  the  lia 
Stoddart  instead  of  Stoddert.  Mr.  Rtj 
inson  was  not  surprised,  for  "the  nail 
in  the  same  family  is  spelled  StoJde 
Stoddart,  Stodart,  Stodert,  Stoddal 
and  Stodderd,  and  possibly  in  otl  H 
ways."  Then  he  explained  the  oris,  j 
of  the  name.  "It  came  frqm  Stands  I , j 
and  the  tradition  is  that  the  fill  * j 
wearer  of  the  name  was  a stands  ft 
bearer  in  the  army  of  William  the  L<l 
queror.”  And  so  the  Stoddurts  a.id  ifl 
Stodderds  and  the  rest  of  them  lol 
back  with  pride,  as  do  Dr.  Depew  al 
so  many  other  good  Americans,  on  tfl 
invading  William  and  his  host. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  sttrnan  $ 
Stotherd,  Stothard,  Stoddart  and  1 > 
like  are  surnames  of  occupation,  Iff 
the  first  wearer  did  not  bear  prou'B 
any  standard,  nor  did  he  come  fra 
Normandy.  He  was  a Saxon  of 
pastures,  who  watched  the  “stot. 
bullock  herd;  just  as  the  first  Yeathel 
or  Yeatman,  kept  the  heifer  herd,  al 
the  first  Coward  was  a cowherd.  C ■ i. 
might  justly  take  more  pride  in  sii  Ji( 
descent  than  in  looking  back  to  so*  ^ 
rake-helly  soldier  of  fortune. 


LOOKING  ON. 

„ 0P  ..,(- 

The  moralist  shoulu  not  frown  on  ft 
apparently  idle  who  watch  the  erect  9 
of  a huge  building  from  the  time  of  < ■ 


King  the  collar  to  the  completf 

framework.  I'liey  are  not  born  loaf- 
ers,  more  or  leas  philosophic.  Many  of 
^ I hem  have  worked  and  will  work;  but 
to  see  others  necessarily  busy  and  to 
feel  that  you  yourself  are  not  in  fear 
for  an  hour  or  a day  of  any  boss  or 
clock  is  a great  joy,  ns  great  as  that 
described  by  the  poet  of  seeing  from 
the  shore  the  tempest-tossed  at  sea. 
There  is  no  cruelty  in  thus  watching 
laborers,  as  there  was  in  the  expressed 
belief  of  old  divines  that  the  chief 
pleasure  of  the  elect  would  consist  in 
hearing  and  seeing  the  lost  in  everlast- 
'MiBg  fire.  These  laborers  are  not  flogged 
to  their  task;  there  is  no  whip  over 
them  till  the  stroke  of  noon.  Tobacco 
cheers  them,  and  there  is  jesting,  and 
there  is  exchange  of  repartee. 

The  pile  driver  is  busy,  and  it  is  a 
fine  and  improving  sight.  It  makes  no 
fuss;  it  does  not  eomnlain.  Its  technic 
surpasses  that  of  the  most  formidable 
pianist.  Mr.  Edward  MacDowell,  the 
distinguished  composer  and  pianist,  gave 
a reason  for  going  to  a prize  fight 
that  the  technic  of  a first-class  pugilist 
is  absolute  perfection.  Yet  what  is  a 
pugilist,  however  he  may  grace  the  stage 
in  thrilling  melodrama  or  sparkling 
comedy,  to  a pile  driver?  There  is  a 
peculiar  fascination  in  its  movements 
to  the  naturally  sensitive  and  poetic. 
The  men  that  attend  it  seem  as  at  play. 

And  how  leisurely,  yet  methodically,  do 
all  the  men  in  the  great  hole  go  about 
heir  respective  tasks.  “Old  mole  ! canst 
work  i’  th’  ground  so  fast?”  could  never 
be  asked  of  any  one  of  them.  They  do 
not  object  to  the  prying  glances  from 
above ; least  of  all  do  they  envy  the 
lot  of  a looker-on.  He  may  be  a law- 
yer with  his  bag,  a capitalist  speculat- 
ing as  to  the  future  rental  value  of  the 
building,  an  heir  on  his  way  to  ride  a 
horse  so  as  to  have  an  appetite  or  an 
excuse  for  a cocktail — it’s  all  the  same 
to  the  man  in  the  cellar ; he  may  look 
up  and  say  to  himself : “That  fellow's 
out  of  a job"  ; but  the  pile  driver  itself  is 
not  more  indifferent.  If  the  looker-on 
would  only  apply  to  himself  these  object 
lessons ! Why  should  he  wax  excited 
over  his  own  work?  Why  should  he 
feel  himself  always  a little  behind  the 
clock?  The  importance  of  a man  to 
himself  has  served  well  the  essay  writer  ; 
but  is  not  this  importance  really  con- 
fined to  himself,  and  not  appreciated  by 
a sanely  careless  world?  His  business 
would  go  on  if  he  should  stay  away 
from  the  office  the  whole  of  the  day. 
The  pile  driver  has  its  resting  times. 


INGENIOUS  CRUELTIES. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese  gov- 
•nruent  has  abolished  the  punishment 
: slicing  to  death,  and  that  immedi- 
e strangulation  will  be  substituted 
>r  decapitation.  The  Chinese  have 
ng  been  famous,  justly  or  unjustly, 
r horribly  ingenious  tortures.  Mr. 
ctave  Mirbeau’s  outrageous  novel, 
je  Jardin  des  Supplices,”  is  full  of 
‘.scriptions  that  chill  the  blood,  but 
i American  who  has  been  employed 
the  Chinese  revenue  service  several 
■ars  assured  us  when  he  was  visiting 
re  that  Mr.  Mirbeau  drew  solely  on 
i's  imagination.  Yet  the  punishment 
the  rat— a hungry  rat  is  put  in  a 
jge  and  the  cage  is  then  fastened  to 
e criminal’s  head — formed  the  molive 
a singularly  unpleasant  story  by 

1 filers  de  l’lsle  Adam,  and  the  old 
oks  on  extraordinary  punishments 
ve  much  space  to  Chinese  inventions, 
dicing  to  death”  sounds  no  pleasant- 
,i:  than  “something  with  boiling  cil  in 
and  perhaps  strangulation  will 
more  agreeable  than  decapitation 
i a sensitive  criminal. 

These  old  hooks  on  punishments,  to 
1 icli  we  have  referred,  were  graphi- 
lly  illustrated,  and  they  are  today 
oted  at  a high  price  in  the  catalogues 
■ second-hand  book  sellers.  Did  they 
• on  the  centre  tables  of  parlors  in 
e good  old  days,  for  the  amusement 
women  and  children?  There  are  dis- 
: i reeable  pictures  in  old  editions  of 
ox’s  “Book  of  Martyrs,”  and  Cruik- 
ank  s picture  of  Edward  Underhill  at 
e stake,  in  “The  Tower  of  London,” 
'll  haunt  one  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
ien  there  are  the  innumerable  puint- 
gs  of  martyrdoms,  especially  those 


by  old  Spanish  painters.  Were  spec- 
tators and  readers  in  the  contempo- 
raneous days  inherently  cruel,  more 
hardened?  The  veneer  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  thin.  A horrible  street  sight 
will  quickly  draw  a crowd  in  Boston; 
gapers  will  press  about  the  suffering 
man  ^>r  animal;  the  lonely  corner  will 
bo  crowded  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
men,  women  and  children  appear  as 
suddenly  as  earthworms  on  a pave- 
ment after  a shower.  It  is  as  though 
they  fell  from  the  sky  or  rose  from  the 
ground.  If  it  were  given  out  that  a 
woman  were  to  be  burned  to  death  on 
the  Common  next  Wednesday,  at  high, 
noon,  villagers  and  citizens  for  miles 
around  would  now  be  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  holiday;  the  trains  would 
be  unable  to  bring  the  crowd;  it  would 
be  impossible  on  the  appointed  day 
to  get  near  the  Common. 

Think  for  a moment  of  the  fearful 
punishments  inflicted  by  governments 
in  the  name  of  good  order,  public  bene- 
fit, religion  itself.  ’ Only  one  of  the 
strongest  nerves  can  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ravillae’s  miserable  ending. 
Occasionally  there  was  a wild  humor 
in  the  conventional  punishment,  as 
when  Galba  ordered  the  man,  who 
pleaded  his  right  as  a Roman  citizen, 
to  be  fixed  to  a cross  that  was  painted 
white  and  was  higher  than  the  rest. 
There  was  humor  in  some  of  the 
strange  and  monstrous  punishments 
invented  by  Tiberius.  Look  the  world 
over  and  you  will  find  the  ingenuity  of 
man  exercised  chiefly  in  cruel  inven- 
tions. No  one  then  had  much  time  to 
make  discoveries  in  science.  Perhaps 
southern  nations  and  the  orientals  have 
been  peculiarly  imaginative  in  their 
methods  of  punishment,  but  the  north- 
erners are  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 
Instant  death  by  decapitation,  or  by 
hanging,  was  for  centuries  a merciful 
release,  an  end  for  which  men  and 
women  might  earnestly  pray.  They 
would  surely  have  preferred  either  to 
the  mysterious  terror  of  electrocution. 

The  marvel  of  it  is  not  so  much  that 
fellow-beings  could  look  at  these  bar- 
barous sights,  as  that  they  could  coolly^ 
describe  them  and  preserve  the  in- 
famous memory  without  a show  of 
protest.  Read,  for  instance,  of  the  ■ 
death  of  Mithridates  by  King  Artax-  1 
erxes’  command,  as  described  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Englished  by  Sir  Thomas 
North:  “The  King  commanded  that 

Mithridates  should  suffer  the  pains  of 
death  in  boats,  the  which  is  after  this 
manner.  They  take  two  boats  made 
of  purpose  so  even  that  the  one  is 
neither  broader  nor  longer  than  the 
other,  and  then  lay  the  offender  in  one 
of  them  upon  his  back,  and  sd  cover 
him  with  the  other,  and  do  sew  both 
boats  together;  so  that  the  party's  feet, 
hands,  and  head  do  come  out  at  holes 
made  of  purpose  for  him,  the  rest  of 
his  body  is  all  hidden  within.  Now 
they  give  him  meat  a9  much  as  he  will 
eat,  aud  if  he  will  not  eat,  they  force 
him  to  it,  by  thrusting  awls  in  his 
eyes;  then  when  he  hath  eaten,  they  I 
give  him  honey  to  drink  mingled  with, 
milk,  and  they  do  not  only  pour  it 
into  his  mouth,  hut  also  all  his  face 
over,  turning  him  full  into  the  sun,  so 
that  his  face  is  all  covered  over  with 
flies.”  And  here  we  must  paraphrase. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  engendered 
worms  devoured  him.  “So  when  Mith- 
ridates had  miserably  languished  in 
this  manner,  17  days  together,  at 
length  he  died  in  extreme  torments.” 
Then  they  removed  the  upper  boat. 


l , 


MR.  VANNI’S  CONCERT. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Roberto  Vanni,  the  op- 
eratic tenor,  gave  a concert  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Vann!  sang  “Ah, 
non  Credea”  from  "Mignon,”  and 
Canio’s  famous  soliloquy  from  “Pagli- 
acci.”  The  pupils  were  as  follows: 
Miss  Lina  Damiano  (Micaela’s  aria  in 
“Carmen”  and  the  Jewel  Song  in 

?V.®Tyn  ParneIIe  (Tosti’s 
Good-Bye  and  “Lend  Me  Your  Aid” 
fiom  Gounods  “Sappho’’);  Mr  Chanter- 
eau  (Flegier-S  “Stances”  and  an  aria 
from  William  Tell’’);  Mr  Pietro  Gino- 
gia  (Prologue  to  “Pa^iaccl ’L  Mr  lst 
“FWust  ”)06  /'D1°  Possente”  from 


The  trio  from  “I  Lombardi"  was  sung 
by  Miss  Damiano,  Mr.  Vanni,  and  Mr. 
Pietro  Da  Ru,  and  the  quartet  from 
“Rigoletto,”  by  Miss  Damiano,  Miss  M 
E.  Agnew.  Messrs.  Vanni  and  Da  Ru. 
Miss  Grace  R.  Miles  was  the  accompa- 
nist. There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
and  much  enthusiasm.  AH  the  singers 
were  recalled  in  turn,  and  eacli  was  pro- 
vided with  encore  pieces. 

IN  FAVOR  AGAIN. 

“The  coach  dog  is  again  coming  into 
fashion.” 

Perhaps  his  character  will  he  reha- 
bilitated, for  lie  has  long  had  the  un- 
savory reputation  of  being  a treacher- 
ous beast.  He  came  originally  from 
Dalmatia;  hence  possibly  the  invention 
of  Dalmatian  flea  powder.  Did  his 
spots  give  rise  to  the  charge  against 
him?  Have  there  been  no  honorable 
exceptions?  His  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  16th  century  book  of  dogs, 
written  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Johannes 
Cains  of  Cambridge. 

Other  dogs  than  the  “yaller”  have 
suffered  from  calumny.  The  greyhound 
has  been  reproached  for  cowardice, 
time  serving,  treachery.  There  was 
the  greyhound  of  Richard  II.,  who  bad 
never  known  a man  except  his  master; 
yet,  when  Henry  of  Lancaster  came  to 
the  castle  of  Flint  to  take  Richard, 
the  dog  went  to  Lancaster  and 
“fawned  upon  him  with  such  resem- 
blance of  good  will  and  conceived  af- 
fection as  be  favored  King  Richard 
before;  he  followed  the  duke  and  ut- 
terly left  the  King.”  This  dog  was 
as  one  “lightened  with  the  lamp  of 
foreknowledge  and  understanding,”  for 
he  knew  the  coming  miseries  of  his  old 
master.  There  was  the  “tumbler,” 
characterized  by  pernicious  qualities, 
deceit  and  guile.  The  “delicate,  neat 
and  pretty  kind  of  dogs  called  the 
Spaniel  gentle,  or  the  comforter,”  were 
good  only  to  assuage  the  sickness  of 
a stomach,  “being  oftentimes  thereunto 
applied  as  a plaster  preservative,  or 
borne  in  the  bosom  of  the  diseased 
and  weak  person,  which  effect  is  per- 
formed by  their  moderate  heat;  more- 
over, the  disease  and  sickness  ebang- 
eth  his  place  and  entereth— though  it 
be  not  precisely  marked— into  the  dog, 
which  to  he  no  untruth,  experience 
can  testify.” 

And  what  sort  of  dog  was  the 
“mooner”?  He  was  so  called  “because 
he  doth  nothing  else  but  watch  and 
ward  at  an  inch,  wasting  the  weari- 
some night  season  without  slumbering 
or  sleeping;  bowing  and  wowing  ut  the 
moon;  a quality  in  mine  opinion 
• strange  to  consider.” 

Caius  classed  all  outlandish  dogs  as 
rascals  and  mongrels,  hence  he  would 
not  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Dalmatian  export.  In  the  matter  of 
dogs  he  was  an  extreme  protectionist. 
“A  beggarly  beast  brought  out  of  bar- 
barous borders,  from  the  uttermost 
countries  northward,  etc.,  we  stare  at, 
we  gaze  at,  we  marvel  at;  like  an  ass 
of  Cumanum,  like  Thales  with  the  bra- 
zen shanks,  like  the  Man  in  the  Moon.” 
He  praised  with  exclamation  marks 
the  homely,  useful  servants,  the  shep- 
herd's dog,  the  tinker’s  cur,  who  eased 
his  master  of  his  burden  and  defended 
him  against  thieves;  the  farmer’s  ally, 
the  butcher’s  dog,  the  messenger,  the 
sporting  dog,  the  turnspit;  but  most  of 
ail  he  honored  the  mastiff,  “vast,  huge, 
stubborn,  ugly  and  eager;  of  a heavy  ! 
and  burdenous  body,  and,  therefore, 
but  of  little  swiftness;  terrible  aud 
frightful  to  behold.” 

We  find  no  earlier  mention  of  the 
coach  dog  than  one  in  Bewick’s 
“Quadrupeds”  (1824):  “The  Dalma- 

tian, or  coach  dog,  has  been  erroneous- 
ly called  the  Danish  dog.  It  is  fre- 
quently kept  in  genteel  houses,  as  an 
elegant  attendant  on  a carriage.”  Is 
not  this  enough  to  prejudice  any  one 
against  the  beast?  And  now,  it  is  said, 
after  having  been  for  some  years  the 
close  companion  of  “stable  hoys  smok- 
ing long  nines,”  he  will  again  be  re- 
stored to  gentility. 


MR.  BOK  IN  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  must  henceforth  be 
classed  with  the  most  daring  explorers 
of  all  races  and  centuries.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  a future  generation,  free 
from  prejudice  of  every  sort,  will  rauk 
him  higher  than  even  Mr.  W.  D.  How- 


ells or  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis.  It  is  true1' 
that.  Mr.  Howells  discovered  the  genius 
of  Edward  Harrigan  long  after  he  had 
created  the  character  of  Mulligan;  he 
discovered  the  actor  and  playwright 
and  preferred  him,  for  a certain  real- 
ism and  freedom  from  vulgarity,  to 
Shakespeare.  It  is  also  true  that  Air. 
Davis  fearlessly  frequented  restaurants 
in  side  streets  of  New  York  in  his 
search  after  copy,  and  looked  with  un- 
blanched face  upon  a hitherto  unknown 
table  d’hote.  But  Air.  Bok  left  his 
own  city,  put  behind  him  the  pleasant 
thought  of  ladies’  knitted  underwear 
and  scalloped  shell-work,  turned  reso- 
lutely from  pepper  pot,  scrapple  and 
Rittenhouse  whiskey,  aud  plunged  into 
the  morasses  and  jungles  of  darkest 
Boston.  The  tale  of  his  adventures  is 
to  be  found  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

He  was  amazed  at  the  innate  cour- 
tesy of  the  unsophisticated  natives.  He 
happened  to  be  at  the  North  station, 
and  he  said  to  a cabman:  “Air.  George, 
it  is  12:40  by  the  watch.  I want  to  get 
my  trunk,  get  to  the  terminal,  check 
my  trunk  there  and  catch  the  1 o’clock 
train  for  New  York.  Can  you  do  it?” 
That  is  the  way  Air.  Bok  always 
addresses  cabmen.  He  calls  them 
“George,”  Dever  “Bill,”  or  “Mike,”  or 
“Ezra.”  Note  his  precision,  “12:40  by 
the  watch”;  by  his  own  watch,  mind 
you,  not  by  the  station  clock.  What 
did  George  say?  “I  don’t  know,  sir,” 
came  the  respectful  reply;  “at  least, 
I’ll  try.”  Havelock  leading  a forlorn 
hope  would  have  envied  George  the 
modest  heroism  of  speech.  George  got 
there,  and,  “wiping  his  perspiring 
brow,”  said  in  triumph,  “and  five  min- 
utes to  spare,  sir.  Let  me  carry  your 
bag  to  the  gate.”  At  the  gate  George  j 
only  asked  a quarter  for  saving  Air. 
Bok’s  life.  “How  about  the  trunk?” 
asked  the  explorer.  “Oh,  that  was  good 
ballast.”’  We  hasten  to  add  that  the 
Philadelphian  “slipped  something”  into 
George’s  hand.  It  may  have  been  his 
card;  it  was  possibly  a receipted  bill 
for  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  for  one 
year  from  date;  whatever  was  slipped, 
the.  cabman  was  grateful.  The  Bos- 
tonian’s only  explanation  of  this  ex- 
traordinary incident  would  be  that 
George’s  judgment  was  clouded  by 
strong  drink;  that  he  was  muzzy. 

But  Air.  Bok,  as  do  all  successful  ex- 
plorers, works  a hypnotic  spell  over  na- 
tives, especially  over  drivers  of  public 
vehicles.  Lost  in  a street  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  Newbury,  he  hailed  a 
passing  cab.  (Like  aldermen  and  young 
heirs,  he  has  the  cab  habit.)  The  driver, 
whose  first  name  unfortunately  is  not 
recorded,  at  once  became  confidential. 

He  poured  into  Air.  Bok’s  receptive  ear 
his  admiration  for  the  author  of  “John 
Ward,  Preacher.”  This  cabman  does 
not  spend  his  nights  in  hawking  for  in- 
toxicated fares  ; he  does  not  match  coins 
in  a boozing  ken  or  listen  to  low  jests 
at  the  stables.  He  reads  aloud  to  his 
mother  and  sister.  He  can  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  the  works  of  Dr.  Holmes ; 
he  has  summered  and  wintered  with 
Herbert  Spencer;  in  fact,  been  through 
that  philosopher  with  a dark  lantern. 

He,  too,  is  a writer.  Readers  of  Mr. 
Bok’s  justly  celebrated  magazine  may 
look  forward  confidently  to  a series  of 
articles  entitled  “On  the  Box : Contem- 
plations of  a Cabman.” 

In  an  obscure  suburb  Mr.  Bok  took 
a station  team  and  “drove  a good  mile.” 

So  Mr.  Bok  says,  but  we  iufer  he  was 
driven,  for  he  asked  the  price.  “ ‘Ten 
cents,  sir.’  ” (It’s  always  “sir”  in  Bos- 
ton.) Air.  Bok  is  a generous  soul;  he 
did  not  try  to  beat  the  driver  down  ; on 
the  contrary,  he  handed  over  twenty 
cents.  The  driver  returned  the  other 
dime.  His  strong  soul  disdained  a tip. 

As  he  remarked  to  Air.  Bok  : “I  like  to 
think  a man  is  better  off  with  what  he 
earns  and  not  what  he  gets  that  he 
doesn't  do  anything  for.  And  ten  cents 
is  the  fare.” 

Would  that  Air.  Bok  had  given  the 
full  names  and  addresses  of  these  phil- 
osophic and  literary  cabmen!  Bosto- 
nians would  be  pleased  to  know  them. 

Space  fails  us  for  the  narration  of 
other  surprising  adventures.  The  bell- 
boy at  the  inn  where  Mr.  Bok  put  up 


mwfwk s a walking  catalogue  of  hooks,  an- 
il I dent  and  modern;  the  chambermaid  ad- 


I mitted  coyly  to  Mr.  Bok  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Symphony 
concerts  and  also  to  reritals  whenever 
she  could — did  Mr.  Bok  take  the  hint? 
— workmen  on  suburban  roads  do  not 
use  tobacco  in  any  form,  but  quote  the 
“Lady  from  Philadelphia.”  A seller  of 
“low-toned  prints” — fie,  Mr.  Bok  ! 

where  is  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society? 
— knocked  off  $1.50  from  the  price  as 
soon  as  the  eminent  visitor  gave  him 
his  reverberating  name.  A quart  of 
milk  and  some  biscuits — not  crackers — 
cost  here  only  thirty  cents,  while  in  New 
York  they  cost  seventy  cents.  Waiters, 
i after  serving  a $2.15  dinner,  are  deeply 
grateful  for  a ten-cent  tip,  and  burst 
into  a passionate  flood  of  tears.  When- 
ever Mr.  Bok  wished  to  see  a theatre 
auditorium  lighted  up,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  ask  the  courteous  man  in  the 
box  office.  The  manager  no  doubt  would 
have  gone  on  the  stage  and  recited  the 
curse  from  "Richelieu,”  to  show  the 
acoustical  properties  if  he  had  not  been 
suffering  from  a severe  bronchial  affec- 
tion. 

Such  is  Boston  as  discovered  by  Mr. 
Bok.  The  late  Artemus  Ward  made  ex- 
traordinary discoveries  in  this  city,  but 
he  was  a professional  humorist.  The 
only  parallel  record  of  late  years  is  that 
of  Mr.  Landor  in  Tibet. 
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JUG-HANDLED.  ' 

The  one  that  buys  a. theatre  ticket  in 
this  country  buys  with  it  the  right  to 
applaud  any  actor  or  play.  He  may  ap-  1 
plaud  whenever  it  seems  good  to  him,  1 
and,  although  his  neighbors  may  glare 
at  him,  there  will  be  no  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  manager.  It  is  firmly 
believed  by  devout  Wagnerites  that  the 
practice  of  applauding  only  after  an 
act,  or  still  better,  after  the  final  fall  of 
the  curtain,  was  first  urged  by  Vi  agner, 
but  Retif  de  la  Bretonne  insisted  on 
this  in  his  singular  work,  "La  Mimo- 
graphe,”  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1770.  In  his  imaginary  and  ideal  the- 
atre there  were  to  be  no  signs  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  until  the  end  of  each  act.  This 
was  to  prevent  a cabal  of  a play-actor  s 
friends  or  enemies.  At  the  end  of  t e 
act  “it  would  be  a good  thing  to  pro- 
claim loudly  the  names  of  those  who 
deserve  popular  favor,  but  these  names 
should  be  the  names  of  the  parts  im- 
personated.” In  an  American  city  the 
spectator  has  the  right  to  applaud  when- 
ever the  fit  comes  upon  him. 

This  applause  may  be  manifested  in 
various  ways,  clapping  together  of  the 
hands,  pounding  the  floor  with  a stick 
or  an  umbrella— we  understand  that 
l umbrellas  are  now  constructed  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  sturdy  in  frame,  sold 
at  a reasonable  price  — or  the  word 
[ “bravo”  may  be  thrown  into  the  air 
with  delightful  disregard  of  the  sex  of 
the  one  to  whom  this  tribute  is  paid. 
Inarticulate  cries  and  moans  of  rapture 
are  not  disallowed,  but  whistling  with 
1 the  aid  of  the  fingers  is  not  considered 
I in  keeping  with  the  proprieties  at  the 
performance  of  a problem  plaj . e ai  e 
not  so  ingenious  in  the  diversity  of  ap- 
i plause  as  were  the  Romans  drilled  by 
1 ^cro  _ who  was  by  far  the  greatest 
artist  of  his  time— and  no  modern  ap- 
plause is  as  picturesque  as  that  of  still 
earlier  Romans,  who.  delighted,  won  d 
rise  in  their  seats  a.nd  wave  solemnly 
the  flaps  of  their  togas  ; nevertheless 
the  fashions  in  the  applause  today  cheer 
the  playwright  and  the  play-actor,  warm 
. the  managerial  heart  and  often  reassure 
the  spectator  as  to  the  reality  of  his 
own  enjoyment. 

But  in  American  cities  signs  of  dis- 
approval are  sternly  discountenanced 
A man  may  hiss  freely  in  a continental 
! theatre;  he  may  boo  till  he  hoarse  1 
! Loudon.  Think  of  the  delightful  free- 
dom in  an  Italian  opera  house.  Beatty- 
I Kingston's  description  of  the  manner  in 
I which  Sig.  Malandrino,  the  robust 
I tenor,  was  treated  by  a critical  audi- 
ence in  a small  Italian  town  is  nof  one 
t whit  exaggerated.  Malandrino.  as  >1 a n- 
rico,  made  an  unfortunate  entrance  by 


' singing  immediately  out  "of  tune,  and  he 

was  at  first  asked  politely  to  better  his 
intonation.  lie  took  no  heed ; he  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  he  was  soon 
openly  addressed  as  “Beast,”  “Ass,” 
“Monster.”  and  there  were  epithets  un- 
fit for  publication.  “One  sustained  high 
note  of  peculiar  atrocity  elicited  a ter- 
rific yell  of  ‘Boja!’  (executioner),  a 
term  of  dire  reproach  throughout  the 
Realm  of  the  Boot.”  The  curtaiu  fell 
on  Manrico,  and  the  audience  hurried 
out.  Beatty-Kingston  expected  to  find 
the  excited  in  the  lobby  cursing  vio- 
lently and  smoking  vile  cigars;  but,  lo! 
there  was  not  a man  in  sight.  The 
doorkeeper  said,  with  a sad  smile: 
“They  are  gone  to  the  market  place.” 
They  returned,  and  in  the  second  act 
Manrico  was  assailed  by  a “heavy  and 
continuous  shower  of  stale  fruit,  minor 
vegetables  and  other  unconsidered 
trifles.”  The  gentleman  that  sat  next 
Beatty-Kingston  referred  to  the  scene 
as  a “demonstration  of  reproof.  * * * 
We  other  Italians  are  inflexible  in  our 
attitude  toward  impostors  presumptu- 
ous who  dare  to  desecrate  the  temples 
of  our  national  art.”  Now,  suppose  that 
a Bostonian  peys  a high  price  to  hear 
an  inferior  operatic  performance.  Does 
he  protest  openly?  Oh.  no.  He  sits 
meekly;  fortifies  himself  with  alcohol 
during  an  entr’acte,  and  after  the  final 
fall  of  the  curtain  remarks  to  some 
estimable  citizen,  but  in  the  hush  of 
confidence:  “Pretty  bad,  wasn’t  it?”  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  hiss.  If  he 
had  been  gently  sibilant,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  ejected  if  he  had 
boldly  persevered  in  such  publication 
of  his  critical  opinion. 

A jug-handled  bargain.  You  buy  a 
ticket  and  you  are  allowed  to  applaud, 
but  not  to  hiss.  If  you  do  not  applaud 
you  are  “cold.”  No  matter  how  out- 
rageously bad  the  show,  you  have  no 
right  to  express  dissatisfaction.  Is 
this  of  real  benefit  to  playwrights,  play- 
actors, managers? 


general.  A guest  is  not  sfi^lposod  to  j Italian  woman  one  skilled  in  the  use  of 
talk  confidentially  and  at  length  with  ' the  stiletto.  The  American  to  foreign 
any  one.  Anecdotes,  epigrams,  reflec-  audiences  is  a boorish  person,  extraordi- 


tions,  confidences  that  mean  nothing 
and  are  intended  only  to  stimulate 
others  to  verbal  activity  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  company.  Fur- 
thermore, the  same  i>eople  frequent  the 
same  drawing  rooms.  We  read  a day 
or  two  ago  that  one  may  be  in  French 
society  for  a long  time  without  increas- 
ing the  circle  of  acquaintance;  that 
there  is  small  opportunity  of  making 
close  friendships,  of  going  beyond  the 
limit  of  ordinary  intercourse,  “simply 
because  coming  to  close  quarters  with  I 
your  guests  is  denied  you  by  the  rules 
of  the  game.”  It  is  argued,  therefore, 
that  tliis  is  difficult  ground  for  a club 
“where  every  one  does  not  necessarily 
want  to  speak  to  every  one,  and  where 
private  friendship  must  constitute  its 
real  foci.”  The  great  question,  then, 
is  whether  the  woman's  club  will  be 
only  a continuation  of  the  salon.  In 
the  salon  the  conversation  is  very  much 
the  same  from  day  to  day.  It  has  been 
described  as  serial— “to  be  continued  in 
our  next.”  This  statement  should  be 
taken  with  reserve;  and  some  might 
disagree  with  a writer  who  advauces 
the  proposition  that  French  women  are 
not  accustomed  to  discuss  literary  and 
artistic  subjects  as  are  their  sisters  in 
England.  There  are  surely  salons  in 
Paris — there  have  been  salons  there 
since  the  days  of  the  philosophers,  who 
were  never  less  philosophical  than  in 
their  association  with  tlie(  women  of 
these  salons — where  literature  and  art 
are  shrewdly  discussed.  In  provincial 
French  towns  the  statement  may  hold 
true ; but  how  about  the  drawing-room 
conversation  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham 
or  in  cathedral  towns?  The  future  of 
women’s  clubs  in  France  will  have  a 
peculiar  interest.  Will  the  talk  run 
chiefly  on  the  management  of  hus- 
bands, the  care  of  children,  the  servant 
problem — when  many  of  the  members 
will  be  unmarried? 


audiences  is  a boorish  person,  extraordi- 
nary in  his  dress,  vulgarly  rich  and 
ostentatious,  unscrupulous  in  action,  in  j 
repose — if  he  knows  repose  for  a mo-  j 
ment— a blovvhard.  The  stage  English 
woman  in  foreign  lands  is  a gaunt,  j 
raw-boned  creature  with  “Shocking!" 
always  on  her  lips. 

Comic  opera  is  a playground  for  all 
sorts  of  strange  and  incredible  appari- 
tions. Just  as  in  the  earlier  days  of 
grand  opera  the  librettists  drew  their 
plots  from  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogies and  legends,  so  for  a long  time 
the  ingenious  librettists  of  comic  opera 
chose  some  oriental  land  and  invented 
customs  and  manners,  laws  and  relig- 
ion. A Cambodian  might  reasonably 
object  to  “Wang,”  a Peruvian  to  “La 
Perichole,"  a Japanese  to  "The  Mi- 
kado,” an  American  to  ‘‘Miss  Ilelyett,” 
foreigners  of  various  nations  to  a num- 
ber of  English  and  American  comic 
operas,  musical  comedies,  burlesques, 
etc.  Does  Mr.  Uchida  believe  for  a 

moment  that  “The  Mikado”  is  consid- 
ered as  ethnologieally  realistic  by  r.ny 
American  audience?  Would  he  base 
bis  own  opinions  of  American  character 
on  the  farce-comedies  or  operettas  that 
he  may  happen  to  see  in  New  York? 
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FRENCH  WOMEN’S  CLUBS. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  has  always 
been  noted  for  his  courage,  but  he  was 
never  braver  than  when  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  opinions  about  women  s 
clubs.  He  must  hare  had  the  awful 
apparition  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
before  him  as  he  wrote.  “ ‘What  is  my 
spear?’  ” asked  the  emancipated  woman 
in  the  railway  car  that  bore  Artemus 
Ward  from  Detroit.  “ ‘Is  it  to  stay  at 
home  and  darn  stocklns,  and  be  the 
ser-lave  of  a domineerin’  man?  Or  is  it 
my  spear  to  vote  and  speak  and  show 
myself  the  elcal  of  man?  Is  there  a 
sister  in  these  keers  that  has  her  proper 
spear?'  Saying  which  the  eccentric 
female  whirled  her  umbrella  round  sev- 
eral times  and  finally  jabbed  me  in  the 
weskit  with  it.”  Mr.  Cleveland  might 
reply  to  Miss  Anthony  in  the  language 
of  Artemus : “‘I  her  no  objections  to 
your  goin’  into  the  spear  business,  but 
you’ll  please  remember  I ain’t  a pick- 
eril.  Don’t  spear  me  agin,  if  you 
please.’  ” 

French  husbands  are  now  much  exer- 
cised over  the  proposed  women’s  clubs 
in  Paris.  They  show  this  by  their  un- 
easy epigrams.  The  women  look  for- 
ward to  the  clubs  as  a force  to  be  reck-  | 
oned  with.  “When  an  old-fashioned 
husband  imagines  in  his  futile  way  that 
he  can  assert  his  authority,  there  will 
be  the  women’s  club  in  every  important 
centre  in  every’  country  to  convince  him 
how  foolish  he  is.  He  will  be  made  to 
realize  that  he  is  not  only  dealing  with 
one  particular  woman,  usually  very 
quiet  and  submissive,  but  with  the 
whole  body  of  club  women,  behind 
whose  skirts  his  timid  spouse  finds 
courage  and  resistance.”  Therefore  it 
is  said  by  well  wishers  toward  the  poor 
brute  man  that  he  should  begin  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  “the  wider  horizon 
| of  feminine  ideals.”  The  question  of 
the  cigarette  seems  to  ns  to  have  undue 


' prominence  in  Paris.  If  women  wish 


to  discolor  their  fingers  and  taint  the 
breath,  they  can  do  it  at  home  as  in  a 
club. 

Some  who  assert  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  Parisian  life 
see  difficulties  in  the  successful  run- 
ning of  a woman’s  club.  It  has  long 
been  noted  that  conversation  in  French 
drawing  rooms  and  at  dinner-parties  is 
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INTERNATIONAL  COURTESIES. 

The  Herald  has  already  alluded  edi- 
torially to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Uchida 
the  Japauese  consul-general,  protested 
at  a reunion  of  Wells  College  gradu- 
ates in  New  York  against  descriptions 
of  Japanese  women  written  by  “super- 
ficial observers”  as  Pierre  Loti.  Jap- 
anese women  would  be  greatly  shocked 
if  they  saw  themselves  portrayed  by 
such  characters  as  are  contained  in 
•The  Geisha.’  ‘The  Mikado’  and  other 
comic  operas.” 

But  what  nationality  has  not  suf- 
fered on  the  stage?  Nor  has  the  cari- 
cature or  insult  been  confined  to  comic 
opera.  Look  at  the  Italian  as  imper- 
sonated in  Elizabethan  days:  an  expert 
poisoner,  treacherous,  vindictive,  god- 
less, merely  by  virtue  of  his  national- 
ity. What  nationality  has  been  spared . 
Think  of  the  long  line  of  absurd  Eng- 
lishmen and  English  women  that  gave 
delight  to  French  audiences  until  Max 
Dearly  introduced  a less  extravagant 
type.'  Is  not  the  stage  German  in 
America  a wildly  absurd  character? 
Has  the  Frenchman  escaped  in  Ger- 
many, England  or  the  United  States? 
A.nd'  what  idea  of  the  American  have 
foreign  nations  from  stage  impersona- 
tions? 

Nor  are  the  dwellers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  a nation  spared  by  those  in 
other  districts.  They  figure  absurdly 
in  proverbs,  comic  weeklies  and  on  the 
stage.  As  the  late  reverend  and  learned 
J.  Ray,  M.  A.,  lellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety and  author  of  the  “Historia  Plan- 
taruui”  and  “Wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Works  of  Creation,”  aptly  remarked: 
“Men  in  all  ages  have  made  them- 
selves merry  with  singling  out  some 
place  and  fixing  the  staple  of  stupidity 
and  stolidity  therein.”  Witness  the 
Phrygians,  the  Abderites,  the  Boeotians, 
in  classic  days.  Have  we  not  the  phrase 
the  United  States  and  New  Jersey”? 


A MEETING. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy  over 
the  one  suitable  resting  place  for  John 
Paul  Jones’  body,  the  New  York  Sun 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Pierre 
de  Laudais,  the'  captain  of  the  Alli- 
ance, is  buried  in  St.  Patrick  s grave- 
yard in  New  York— De  Landais,  “the 
French  sailor,  who  was  disgraced  by 
Congress  and  deprived  of  his  command 
because  he  did  not  fight  as  well  as  his 
associate,  Paul  Jones,  in  the  famous 
battle  between  the  Serapis  and  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard.  For  forty  years  the 
old  Frenchman  walked  the  streets  ol 
this  city  in  proud  and  solitary  poverty, 
vainly  trying  to  have  his  case  re- 
opened.” 

The  story  is  a darker  one  as  told  by 
Herman  Melville  in  “Israel  Potter. 
Melville  accused  De  Landais  of  an  act 
“the  incredible  atrocity  of  which  has 
induced  all  humane  minds  to  impute  it 
rather  to  some  incomprehensible  mis 
take  than  to  the  malignant  madness  oi 
the  perpetrator.”  When  the  moon  was 
more  than  an  hour  high  the  Alliance 
the  consort  of  the  Richard,  approachct 
the  fighting  ships  and  retreated.  “This 
ship,  commanded  by  a Frenchman,  in 
famous  in  his  own  navy,  and  obnoxious 
in  the  service  to  which  he  at  presen 
belonged;  this  ship,  foremost  in  insur 
geucy  to  Paul  hitherto,  and  which,  fo 
the  most  part,  had  crept  like  a poltrooi 
from  the  fray;  the  Alliance  now  was 
at  hand.”  Jones  naturally  thought  tin 
battle  was  now  at  an  end;  but  the  Alii 
ance  threw  a broadside  into  the  steri 
of  his  ship.  “Paul  called  to  her,  fo 
God’s  sake,  to  forbear  destroying  tin 
Richard.”  Three  broadsides  followet 
which  struck  the  Richard  ahead,  asten 
and  amidships.  One  volley  killed  sev 
eral  men  and  an  officer.  Then  the  Alii 
ance  sailed  away  and  did  no  more 
"She  was  like  the  great  fire  of  London 
breaking  out  on  the  heel  of  the  grea 
plague.” 

Was  De  Landais  “infamous”  in  th 
French  navy,  and,  if  so,  why?  Wha 
was  his  own  explanation  of  the  hideou 
mistake?  A fantastic  tale  might  b 
written  about  the  opening  of  th 
Frenchman's  coffin  and  the  meeting  o 
the  two  bodies  after  many  ealmin; 
years.  The  Frenchman  might  stare  a 
the  late  comer,  and  burst  into  mockinj 
laughter,  saving:  “But  this  is  not  Join 
Paul  Jones.  You  have  brought  ove 
the  wrong  man.” 
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LACKING. 

Alice,  the  Mad  Hatter  and  other  oh 
friends  have  played  their  pranks  i1 

“the  unueu  ouua  a.~..  , Wonderland  for  the  benefit  of  the  Via 

Do  not  the  Prussians  speak  of  the  Ba-  i cent  \[emorial  Hospital,  but  the  prank 
, links  between  were  narrated  by  Miss  Hooper,  not  b 


varians  as  connecting  links  between 
Austrians  and  men?  Is  not  the  Most 
today  to  many  conservative  Bostonians 
“wild  and  woolly”?  And  by  West  they 
mean  everything  beyond  Albany,  N.  Y. 
On  our  stage  for  years  the  French 
woman  has  been  an  adventuress,  the 


librettists  who  built  on  the  two  immoi 
tal  books  of  Lewis  Carroll.  It  was  no 
the  first  time  that  Alice  figured  in 
musical  play.  “Alice  in  Wonderland, 
with  music  by  Walter  Slaughter,  wa 
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duct'd  ji  London  in  iSSll,1  and 
been  revived  at  least,  throe  times.  “Alice 
in  the  Looking.  Glass,”  with  music  by 
Walter  Tilbury,  was  produced  at  Lon- 
don in  100,‘i. 

A few  weeks  ago  there  was  hot  dis- 
pute in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Times  over  the  inherent  humor  of  the 
two  books  themselves.  The  dispute  was 
between  persons  with  a sense  of  humor 
and  those  without,  and  the  arguments 
of  the  latter  were  irresistibly  amusing 
in  their  painful  elaboration  of  this  sim- 
ple proposition:  “I  don’t  think  the 

books  are  funny.”  Some  added  : “Neither 
do  my  children.”  The  arguments  of 
those  trying  to  prove,  as  by  a geomet- 
rical demonstration,  that  the  books  are 
funny  were  almost  as  amusing.  There 
are  men  and  women  and  children,  with- 
out imagination,  who  find  pleasure  in 
the  story  of  the  Birber  and  his  brothers 
in  the  “Arabian  Nights”  because  the 
every-day  accidents  and  complications 
are  easily  intelligible;  they  might  hap- 
pen in  a street  of  New  York  or  Boston. 
To  such  persons  a topsy-turvy  world, 
with  rigorously  logical  conclusions  from 
whimsical  premise,  is  absurd ; it 
shocks  their  common  sense ; they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Some  of 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  librettos  are  a stumbling 
block  to  such.  If  you  quote  the  con- 
versation of  the  Walrus  and  the  Carpen- 
ter, they  will  answer:  “But  a walrus 
can’t  talk.”  The  excuse  that  the  butter 
which  was  put  into  the  works  of  the 
watch  was  the  best  family  butter  is  not 
plausible  : “As  though  that  would  make 
my  difference !”  Such  persons  are 
often  estimable  citizens ; they  do  their 
duty ; they  are  reasonably  kind  to  wife 
and  chjldren ; but  they  are  uncompan- 
ionable to  the  humorous,  they  discon- 
cert, they  irritate.  Praise  to  them  the 
speech  of  Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  scaf- 
fold—the  speech  with  “the  old,  sad 
irony” — and  they  see  nothing  in  it.  They 
wish  that  Lincoln  had  not  been  a story- 
teller. They  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  1 
George  Bernard  Shaw  should  be  put  by 
his  friends  in  a madhouse.  They  ac- 
cept certain  articles  by  Mark  Twain, 
‘because  he  had  a serious  purpose” 
when  he  wrote  them.  Others  laugh,  but 
hey  are  gloomy  or  injured.  Not  for  the 
world  would  they  have  their  children’s 
leads  stuffed  with  “false  ideas  of  life” 
hrough  reading  about  Alice,  either  m 
Wonderland  or  through  the  looking 
'lass.  They  miss  a great  deal.  But  to 
ry  to  persuade  them  of  their  loss,  to 
irgue  them  into  a more  wholesome  state 
>f  mind,  is  the  height  of  folly.  The 
Walrus  would  be  much  more  easily  con- 
certed. 


which  begins:  “May  you  never,  never 

know  what  it  is  to  want  yourself! 
Would  to  God  I did  not!  Would  to 
God  I had  never  placed  my  all  in  the 

hands -6f  the  rascally  .”  There  is 

the  letter  from  a person  who  has  a sick 
friend,  generally  an  orphan,  "a  most 
deserving  object  for  pity  as  well  as 
charity.”  This  one  has  been  defrauded 
by  wicked  kinsmen,  and  that  one  has 
an  innocent  father  or  brother  in  prison. 
Mr.  Tozer  adds:  “No  begging  letter 

writer  who  knows  his  business  has  ever 
yet  been  found  who  had  lost  money 
on  the  stock  exchange,  save  through  the 
machinations  of  some  more  or  less  no- 
torious and  convicted  culprit.  And  no 
begging  letter  writer  has  ever  yet  lived 
at  all  who  had  lost  money  on  a race- 
course.” 

None  of  the  letters  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tozer  are  to  be  compared  with  those 
masterpieces  written  by  Victor  Hugo’s 
Thenardier  in  his  garret.  The  letters 
that  we  have  seen  recently  are  franker, 
less  rhetorical,  coolly  impudent.  They 
lack  a seductive  note  of  appreciation 
of  favors  to  come.  They  are  not  so 
personally  complimentary.  Not  that 
there  is  any  decay  of  begging  in  Bos- 
ton. The  workman  who  wishes  to  get 
to  Providence,  or  to  recover  his  tools, 
is  a back  number,  a legendary  charac- 
ter. The  beggar  meets  you  now  in 
broad  day;  he  stops  you  boldly  on  the 
street.  He  gives  no  explanation.  He 
simply  asks  for  money  and  states  the 
sum  after  a careful  survey  of  your 
dress,  rather  than  your  face.  Begging, 
we  fear,  is  no  longer  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  But  Mr.  Rockefeller  might  not 
share  our  opinion. 


jn*.80iri'n  of  sensuodsiless  uo_ 

quicken/  th'’tir/slr^1tobheenarPloneti'  of 
our^c horn f ^mleUesb^n'lgli t a well^c 

- 

phonv£of  cf^Sa/Urda,y  the  “ sym- 
pnony  01  Le.sai  Franck,  ono  oi'  the  t\->w 

i SSL?mph°nie‘s  since  the  death  of 
I ?nv,th0Vi?n/.  ^as  Performed  by  request 
although  it  had  been  played  earlier  it! 
i ‘hItfiISO!’-„Uat  nf«:ht  Richard  Strauss' 

I tiS,ontsiJan  was  Played  for  the  second 
time  this  season,  also  by  request  Such 

cZieStTSt  are  significant  and  most  wel- 

come.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  both 
| Lle..8>'mp  !on!’,  alld  the  symphonic  poem 
were  as  stumbling  blocks  to  many— "to 
the  Greeks  foolishness.”  At  the  Lamou- 
reux  and  the  Colonne  concerts  a new 
Piece  of  importance  Is  played  on  two 
consecutive  Sundays.  The  idea  is  an 

fh£e  l?m  °ne’  11  is  an  act  of  Justice  to 
the^audlence  as  well  as  to  the  coin- 

Take  Vincent  d’Indy’s  symphony,  for 
Instance,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  It  here,  has  been  performed 
In  European  cities  with  uncommon  suc- 
cess. It  excited  discussion  there  and 
here,  and  when  there  is  no  fierce  dis- 
cussion over  an  artistic  work  when 
men  are  not  ready  to  come  to  blows  In 
the  argument,  when  households  are  not 
divided,  there  is  artistic  stagnation 
Grant  that  d’Indy's  symphony  was  in 
certain  respects  a hard  nut  to  crack 
No  one  will  deny  that  It  contained  pas^ 
sages  ,ot  ineffable  beauty  and  over- 
whelming power.  Might  not  that  which 
seemed  strange  or  repulsive  at  one 
hearing  reveal  itself  at  a second  hear- 
ing as  worthy  at  least  of  still  more 
earnest  study  and  high  respect7  There, 
was  a time  when  the  long  night  scene 
between  Ortrurt  and  Telramund  was 
i n ,Waf  considered  dull.  Today 
it  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  dra- 
an?  ,t,ru^'  Wagnerian  scenes  in 
Lohengrin.”  When  one  thinks  of  the 
|Fepari?£  ®uch  a symphony  as 
d Indy’s  for  performance,  when  one  re- 

m lYf-n  lu.fc  .-.Util  1 . . ..  c ac 


fbiy I >b,e  01  may  riot  tie,  nut  certain i v! 
7 tilings  which  belong  to  the  ever. 

lrirr,m0rld  of  I>0,it-V-  1,1  fact.  Dr  Li!-’ 

in  ’■  ?tr,vlnS  in  some  sort  of  sens 
to  bring  to  the  East  and  the  West 
, communication,  reminded  us  of  hLe 
East  ind  denounced  the 

$g?SSS  the  ° West  his 

their  day  made  The  East 

roads  of  gmtiu0!.”  PartUr®  toward  ‘he 

"WThams^  Tlerostirig  feature  of  Mr 
williams  concert  (Feb  Mil  ,,  , 
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BEGGING  LETTERS. 

Some  have  thought  that,  with  the  { 
eueral  decay  of  letter  writing,  the  ! 
pegging  letter  has  no  longer  the  per-  ! 
uasiveness  and  force  of  earlier  years, 
jut  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  of  London  gives 
lome  pretty  modern  instances  that 
night  come  out  of  the  “Complete  Let- 
er  Writer.” 

Here  is  an  excellent  working  model 
f a genteel  nature;  “We  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  pay  off  the  debt  upon 
mr  little  church,  that  lias  now-  been 
[landing  far  too  long.  Knowing  how 
-stimable  a churchman  you  yourself 
ire,  I feel  sure,  with  your  characteris- 
’c  Christianity,  you  will  help  us.  The 
um  we  should  like  to  receive  from  you 
vould  be  about  £400,  or,  say,  £500, 
hough,  of  course,  we  could  take  less! 
.'he  total  amount  of  the  • debt  still 

landing  is  £ . Trusting  to  hear 

rom  you  at  your  very  early  leisure, 
ours  most  cordially.” 

Not  every  one  is  so  direct  in  spar- 
ing. Take  the  letter  in  which  a lad  of 

it2  asks  a loan  of  £5.  (The  handwriting 
: a woman’s.)  A 430-word  description 
f the  nature  of  the  writer’s  work  is 
filowed  by  502  words  which  explain 
h.v  the  loan  is  needed  and  why  there 
lould  be  no  delay.  “I  have  never 
sked  any  one  a favor  of  this  kind  he- 
me, and  I trust,  in  fact  I know,  I 
mil  never  have  to  ask  such,  a thing 
gain.  Two  hundred  and  nineteen 
ords  of  instruction  as  to  how  the 
-an  should  be  sent  are  followed  hy. 

>0  words  of  gratitude  in  case  the  £5 
ote  is  received. 

I hen  there  is  the  hysterical  letter, 

mmm  ■ Mi 


Twenty-Fourth  Concert  of  24th 
Season  Is  Interesting,  Though 
Only  One  Number  Is  New,  Ro- 
partz's  Fantasia. 

The  programme  of  the  24th  and  last 
concert  of  the  24th  season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gerieke  con- 
ductor, given  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  C major Schumann 

Fantasia  in  L)  major Ropartz 

(First  time.) 

■Lone-poem.  “Don  Juan” Strauss 

_ , ’ (By  request.) 

Prelude  to  “The  Masterslngers” ...  _ ...  Wagner 

This  concert  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest, although  there  was  no  soloist, 
and  although  the  pieces,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Ropartz’s  fantasia,  wTere  fa- 
miliar. With  such  a virtuoso  orchestra, 
led  as  skilfully  as  it  was  last  night,  the 
absence  of  a soloist  was  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. One  may  even  go  as  far  as 
certain  ultra-modern  Germans  and  re- 
gret that  a solo  singer  or  instrumental 
player  is  ever  allowed  to  make  person- 
ality the  dominating  feature  of  a sym- 
phony concert.  A Frenchman  said  once 
In  gentle  protest  against  the  part  played 
by  woman  in  the  world  that  she  dis- 
turbs the  landscape.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  soloist  at  any  symphony 
concert. 

The  fantasia  of  Ropartz  was  played 
*irst  time  in  America.  This 
pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  a man  of  various 
Vi-,?’  HOW  director  of  the  Nancy  Con- 
servatory  of  Music,  composed  the  fan- 
xa-sia  in  1897.  It  is  based  on  two  themes 
?,r^?reAon  9harai°ter,  and  it  was  stated 
X ay,  was  first  Played  in  Paris 

+ h 1898,  at  a Colonne  concert, 

tnat  the  themes  were  folk-tunes  of  Brit- 
;£nyV  Ropartz,  in  his  short  analysis  of 
™;e,  'antasia>  does  not  say  this.  The 
nrst  theme  is  a vigorous  dance  tune  in 
o-4  time.  The  second  is  of  a more  song- 
lui  and  melancholy  nature,  and  the  work 
is  the  development  of  this  material  in 
truly  fantastic  character.  The  piece 
would  gain  in  effect  if  it  were  shorter 
irikLAv  *s  .^e  suspicion  of  an  anti-climax 
wlRch  might  easily  have  been  avoided 
lhe  second  theme,  which  is  in  two*  sec 
tions,  is  inherently  beautiful  and  it  is 
employed  after  the  exposition  with  tru< 
poetic  feeling  as  well  as  technical  skill 
There  are  conspicuously  fine  passages 
,with  the  reservation  already  made 
the  Interest  is  maintained  throughout 

tkY  b,?en  sald  that  any  pupil  o 
the  Paris  Conservatory  can  orchestral 
a -commonplace  piece  so  that  it  i: 
plausible  for  the  moment.  Ropartz'.- 
orchestration  deserves  higher  praisi 
tnan  this.  While  there  are  strikinf 
leatures  in  the  instrumentation,  they  d< 
not  seem  to  be  designed  merely  for  tin 
purpose  of  exciting  admiration,  but  thm 
the  natural  expression  of  th- 
thought.  Lor  is  there  in  this  music  th, 
austerity  that  characterizes  the  work: 
P*..8?!?1?  Ruphs,  an  auster 

ity  that  13  forbidding,  if  not  sour;  ai 
austerity  that  Is  almost  pretentious,  a.- 
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JRe“thers  the  skill  and  sympathy  shown 
-by  Mr.  Gerieke  in  the  interpretation 
the  regret  is  keener  that  such  a work 
IS  played  only  once,  then  left  on  the 
shelf  till  it  is  theught  that  the  taste  of 
the  audience  has  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  a performance  after  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  years  may  be  ad- 
visable or  at  least  safe.  u 

As  for  "Don  Juan"  itself,  it  is  one  of 
st;;au-j?’  true  masterpieces,  to  be  classed 
™tb  “Death  and  Transfiguration”  tfnd 

Till  Eulcnspiegel."  In  it  Strauss  does 
not  attempt  the  impossible,  nor  dbes  he 
suggest  a huge  joke  on  audiences  com! 
mentators  and  critics.  There  ’is  no 
need  even  of  the  excerpts  from  Lenau’s 
poem  for  warm  appreciation;  the  title 
h/nC"dgtY  Whether  your  Don  Juan  la 
the  rake-helly  hero  of  the  legend  or  an 
idealist  constantly  baffled  in  the  At- 
tainment of  his  desire,  the  effect  of  the 
music  is  the  same.  There  is  the  sug! 
gestion  of  Spanish  pride  and  brilliance 
m the  pursuit  the  ardor  of  wooing  the 
clash  of  swords,  the  indomitable  energy 
-and  then  \he  end  of  all  sensualists 
gloiious  or  inglorious,  a morose  ending’ 
lhe  love  apples  are  in  the  end  but  Dead 
sea  fruit.  A few  lines  from  the  bitter 
reflections  of  Casanova  in  his  harmless 
pitiable  old  age  would  have  served 
Strauss  as  well  as  the  soliloquils  of 
Lenau  s man.  Or  the  refrain  of  Swin- 
burne s ‘ Baliad  of  Burdens" — “This  is 
the  end  of  every  man's  desire’ ’-wduld 
have  been  still  more  appropriate.  d 
Mr.  Gerieke  may  weil  be  proud  of 
the  concert  itself  and  of  the  warm  an* 
.preelation  so  openly  shown  by  the  audi- 
ence.  He  was  heartily  welcomed-  the 
applause  was  a crescendo  parallel  ’with 
he  constantly  increasing  brilliance  of 
the  performance  The  scherzo  in  the 
symphony  was  played  with  uncommon 
spirit  and  the  adagio  was  sung  with 
singular  euphony  and  poetic  feeling  He 
interpreted  the  fantasia  in  admRihie 
fashion,  and  his  reading  and  the  orchei! 
tral  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  were 
indeed  superb.  There  remained  the 
prelude  to  "The  Masterslngers”  and  th! 

recognition  and  grit  ® 
tude  The  orchestra  was  equally  an- 
preciated.  and  twice  did  it  atJ  Mr 
Gerieke  s request,  arise  and  bow  in  ae- 
knowledgment  after  the  "Don  Juan  ’> 
rhus  ended  the  24tli  season  of  ' the 
F°3to?  Symphony  orchestra,  a season 
that  -had  . several  uncommon  features 
But  a review  of  this  series  of  concerts 
vyil  be  included  in  the  general  review 
?f  Dje  season  which  will  be  published 
m The  Herald  of  next  Sunday  d 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

! Mr-  de  Pachmann,  under  the  manage- 
ment Of  Mr.  Mudgett  of  Symphony  Hail 
will  giv’e  his  second  concert  in  Provi- 
[d-ence  this  season  on  Tuesday  evening 
May  9,  in  Infantry  Hall. 

The  Faelten  pianoforte  school  an 
"ounces  a series  of  recitals  in  Hunting- 
ton  Chambers  Hall,  beginning  Saturday 
evening  May  6.  and  following  wUh 
a,b°at  ‘Jtree  recitals  a week  until  the 
F;°I e,  op  the  season.  ’Complimentary 
tickets  and  programmes  may  be  olF 
famed  at  the  school.  0D 

FOP.  SINGERS. 

Granville  Bantock’s  “Songs  from  In- 
dia,” “The  Unutterable"  and  “In  the 
Village”  were  sung  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  by  Dr.  Lierhammer.  in  Lon- 
don, March  13.  Mr.  Blackburn  wrrot,e 
this  curious  criticism:  “Dr.  Lierham- 

mer has.  without  any  doubt,  a most 
charming  and  determined  sense  toward 
the  western  world  of  art,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  clearly  sees  that  a mild  sense 
°f  Eas*.  .combined  with  West,  may  pos- 
sibly bring  him  more  nearly  to  that 
amateur  feeling  which  is  not  quite  the 
VVest  and  is  npt  quite  the  East.  Kjd- 
lmg  reminded  us  many  years  ago  that 
east  and  west  are  not  quite  interchange- 
adie  terms,  ‘and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet,  but  Dr.  Lierhammer  certainly 
goes  beyond  Kipling’s  meaning,  and  dis- 
covers how  significant  that  sort  of  west- 
ern  instrument,  the  fickle  human  voice, 
which  he  has  trained-  to  a most  eastern 
idea,  makes  in  the  end  for  things  that 
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featly  would  have  heal'd  "Le  p/stepfed" 
again.— The  Referee.  Bassepied 

“ARM! DA”  REVIVED. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  wrote  as  follows  April  12: 
'‘Gluck's  masterpiece  ”Armlda”  was 
presented  at  the  National  Opera  this 
evening,  and  evoked  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. Tile  interpretation  and  the 
superb  stage  setting  were  continuously 
applauded  by  a crowded  house.  Since 
Wagner’s  operas  were  first  produced 
here,  there  has  been  no  musical  event 
ot  such  importance.  It  is  hardly  cred- 
itable, perhaps,  to  the  musical  reputa- 
tion of  Paris  that  it  should  have  waited 
so  long  for  a worthy  performance  of  a 
great  classic  which  is  French  in  inspira- 
tion the  libretto  having  been  written 
by  the  poet  Quinault  for  Lully,  tile 
creator  of  the  opera.  It  was  nearly  100 
years  later  that  Gluck  availed  himself 
of  it  for  Ills  divine  work.  Properly 
speaking,  tonight's  performance  is  a 
revival,  but  in  the  early  davs  of  op- 
eratic production  in  Paris  the  work 
was  never  adequately  rendered,  and 
has  waited  these  years  for  a setting 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  librettist  and 
composer.  The  manuscript  upon  which 
tonight's  performance  is  based  bears 
Gluck's  own  annotations.  The  precious 
score  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a fire.  ‘ 
which  broke  out  at  the  opera  in  1874 
and  consumed  other  documents  of  a 
priceless  value.  Some  idea  of  the  work 
entailed  in  the  production  of  a great 
classic  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  rehearsals  and  the  preparation 
of  effects  have  occupied  six  months.  An 
army  of  760  persons,  including  artists, 
chorus  and  theatre  staff,  are  mobilized 
during  the  five  acts  of  the  opera. 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  the  scene 
is  laid"  at  Damascus  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  The  Crusaders  visit  the  gar- 
den and  palace  of  the  queen  and  en- 
chantress Armida.  All  fall  victim  to  her 
charms  save  Rlnaldo.  the  greatest  hero 
in  the  army  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Yet 
he.  too,  is  presently  ensnared.  He  falls 
asleep  in  a soft  green  valley,  lulled  to 
sleep  by  fairy  music.  Armida  comes  to 
kill  him  for  his  past  contempt  of  her. 
but  the  dagger  falls  from  her  grasp. 
Love  suddenly  awakens,  and  she  and 
Rinaldo  become  bound  in  the  tenderest 
affection.  The  hero,  returning  to  a sense 
of  duty,  resolves  to  cut  himself  loose 
from  the  enchantments  of  the  palace, 
and  to  rejoin  his  military  comrades. 
The  queen,  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
retain  him  and  having  become  complete- 
ly infatuated,  fires  the  palace  and  de- 
parts the  scene. 

“There  are  some  wonderful  ‘trues'  in 
the  course  of  the  production.  One  of  the 
superbest  effects  is  the  carrying  off.  on* 
might  almost  say  the  translation,  of 
Rinaldo  and  Armida.  An  ingenious 
mechanism  carries  up  the  lovers  on  a 
bed  of  roses  into  the  clouds  without  Ibo 
apparent  aid  of  wires.  The  final  scene, 
the  destruction  of  the  palace,  has  never 
-been  equalled  in  lurid  realism  on  tht; 
French  operatic  stage. 

“Mile.  Breville  is  admirable  as  Armida, 
and  Miles.  Yerlet,  Dubel  and  Demongeot 
are  especially  to  be  remarked  for  their 
qualities  of  voice  and  action.  As  re- 
gards the  male  artists.  MM.  Affre.  Del- 
mas  and  Gill.v  are  equally  distinguished. 

A conspicuous  feature  of  the  perform - 
] ance  is  the  beauty  of  the  dancing,  one  of 
the  early  traditions  of  ‘Armida.’  It  is 
apparent  that  the  National  Acadenv- 
lias  lost  nothing  of  its  skill  in  that  re- 
spect. The  addition  of  ‘Armida’  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  National  Opera  Is.  in- 
| deed,  an  event  memorable  to  music 
lovers.’’ 


HE  OPENING  “POP”  CONCERT 
IS  GIVEN  TOMORROW  EVENING 


OS>E>Oie  KE/, 

E>ASS  .. 


Benefit  of  the  Pension 
Fund  of  the  Symphony 
OrchestraTonight;Two 
Song  Recitals;  Other 
Musical  Events  of  the 
Week;  How  Theodore 
Thomas  Made  His 
Programmes  ; Their 
Structure  and  General 


Character. 


'i:  Herald  published  last 
Sunday  a review  of 
M|[[<  ^ -Theodore  Thomas:  a 

Musical  Aut  >biograp 
edited  by  Mr.  George  P. 
Upton,  and  published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  & Co., 
Chicago.  The  review  was  confined  to 
Mr.  Thomas'  autobiography. 

The  second  volume  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  concert  programmes  arranged  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  with  an  introduction  in  which 
he  explains  his  system  of  programme- 
making.  The  programmes  arc  those  of 
the  Mason-Thomas  chamber  concerts 
(1866-1868).  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
(1862-1891).  the  Irving  Hall  matinees 
(1863)  the  New  l ork  Symphony 
0864-18781,  the  New  York  Ganlen 
tlS63-ls>J*l».  the  concerts  in  Boston 


MA\  ’ZAGK-, 


Vfe  regret  to  say  tne  uSTTS  not  scrupu- 
lously correct.  W*e  do  not  refer  to  >ty^o- 

«n.^  “ cer2«sU*. 

Cincinnati,  * i ^ni«  in  Dpnember. 


Cincinnati.  .May  ^ . DecPm\ 


fimO-1875)— but  the  first  '^ncerts  ^MrfT 
Thomas  Rave  here  were  in  18t39,  and  lie 
gave  concerts  in  Boston  at  a late:  date 
than  1875;  the  Thoroas-Rubmstein  con- 
certs (1872-73)  the  Cincinnati  festivals 
(1873-13W).  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
(1S7T-1S91 1 the  Chicago  Summer  Night 
(1877-1890).  the  Columbian  k*l»sU.oii 
(1892-1*31,  the  Chicago  orchestra  (lWl-l-Mo). 
the  Philadelphia  Symphony  (1S8.-15J1) 
and  other  concerts. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a. 
li«t  of  works  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  Mr  Thomas,  and  the  editor  says 
in  a prefatory  note:  "The  following  rec- 
ord of  works  rendered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  show- 
ing locality  and  date  of  performance, 
has  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  care, 
Mr  Thomas  himself.  Mr.  Frederick 
Stock,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Chi- 
cago orchestra;  Mr.  Theodore  McNieot, 
its  librarian,  and  the  editor  of  this  work 
having  co-operated  in  its  compilation. 
It  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.” 


Joseph  Often  conducted  the 

^ ^.no, 

under  Mr. 

^■•Rimsk^KorfakoVt.  simplmnlc  poem 
m" '^sTVsTler  f irmed 

d^Safnt-^3e^'HOSymp!mn!cpoem  ‘LA 

.Teunessc  d^Hercule 

brought  out° this  work  in  Boston.  Nov. 

14; 'Smetana:  Symphonic  poem,  "Vyseh- 
rad”''  Chicago.  April  24.  1896.''  "Yyseh- 
rad  " w as  produced  in  Boston  on  the  same 
H-ite  (oublic  rehearsal)  b>  Mr.  Paur. 
“Volkmann:  Concerto  for  8dolonc^o. 

33.  Chicago.  March  1.  UW,  But 


t°fts  foncirm  ^as  playe^here  at  a Sym- 
that  bothhe^  and  in 

:°  These ‘instances  are  taken  at  random; 
thee  are  enough  to  make  one  look  with 
Suspicion  at  any  statement  in  the  rec- 
ord. ’TIs  a pity. 


T, . ADAM  O W3  PCX  , 


GUSTAV  tS'nSUE.'EX 
q.  an-  ot-rc  retpis ,/ 


The  Early  Scheme. 

Mr.  Thomas'  programmes ) have  long 
been  celebrated.  His  skill  as  a pi  °- 
"teranune-maker  has  never  been  disputed; 

ty  this;  it  was  the  envy  and  de- 


spair  of  other  conductors.  What  were  , 
his  guiding  principles? 

He  himself  tells  us:  “In  earlier  years 
-they  (the  programmes)  always  included 
a Beethoven  number;  first,  because  Beet- 
hoven is  the  nearest  to  us  in  spirit; 
second,  because  he  expresses  more  than 
any  other  composer;  and  third,  because 
lie'  lias  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  in 
instrumental  music.  which  became 
through  him  a language.  Thus  Beet- 
hoven answers  a double  purpose;  he 
gives  delight  to  the  educated  ami 
teaches  the  uneducated.  His  place  was 
always  in  Hie  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. I have  always  believed  ill 
climaxes,  also  in  giving  people  the  most 
recent  musical  productions,  and  Wagner 
is  the  composer  who  satisfies  both  these 
essentials.  Like  Beethoven,  he  also 
answers  a double  purpose.  He  repre- 
sents the  modern  spirit,  and  his  effective 
scoring  makes  the  desired  climax.  Wag- 
ner excites  his  hearers,  especially  the 
vounger  generation,  and  interests  the. 
jess  musical.  In  this  way  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  became  the  pillars,  so  to  speak, 
of  my  programmes.  The  effect  of  these 
composers  on  the  public  was  plainly  ap- 
parent. So  I placed  them  where  they 
belonged,  and  then  filled  out  the  rest  of 
the  programme  so  as  to  keep  within  a 
certain  limit  of  time,  have  each  piece 
prepare  for  the  one  to  follow,  observe  _a 
steady  crescendo,  never  allow  an  anti- 
climax, and  'keep  a'  trump'  for  the  last. 
I knew  exactlv  the  character  of  the 
pieces  I needed  for  filling  up  and  com- 
pleting the  programme  after  I had 
selected  my  so-called  pillars,  and  began 
to  hunt  for  them,  but  often  I failed  to 
find  them.  As  I could  not  compose 
them,  1 finally  had  to  give  up  the  search 
in  such  cases,  and  changp'my  sketch. 

The  trouble  at  first  was  in  the  public 
taste.  It  was  difficult  to  meet  the  pop- 
ular demand  and  still  preserve  the  unity 
I of  the  programme. 


Mr.  Thomas^e^^^^^ollann 
|t^s'n''mueTDanubc  Walts"  as  sops 


to  the  public,  tubs  to.  the  whale.  He 
also  found  it  difficult  in  the  earlier  and 
middle  years' of  his  activity  to  it  Berest 
the  audience  in  other  masters  besides 
Beethoven  and  Wagner,  to  en'aige  its 
repertory  and  broaden  its  hoi  iz0J};  1 
have  never  wished  to  pose  as  an  educa- 
tor or  a philanthropist,  except  m so  tar 
as  I might  help  the  public  to  ^ft  ^ ond 

certain  so-called  'popular  mus^  -whi'  h 

represents  nothing  more  than  sweet 
sentimentalism  and  rhythm,  ° peen ‘a 
<,f  tho  dime  novel.  Nor  has  it  been  a 
fad  of  mine,  as  some  people  have  imag- 
ined to  persevere  for  half  a century  and 
insist  upon  preserving  the  uni 1 2 , of  a. 
urogram  me.  if  anything,  it  has  been  a 
fixed  principle,  and  the  determination  to 
be  associated  with  something  worthy 
and  to  represent  something  to  which  a 
man  need  not  he  ashamed  of  devoting 
his  life,  which  have  actuated  nie.  JJV, 
practical  question  of  ‘bread  and  buttt. 
for  the  orchestra  player  also  entered 
into  the  problem.  11  the  only  Airn  ^ 
mu»iclan  were  to  amuse  the  people,  the 
sublimest  of  all  the  arts  would  soon  be 
lost  to  humanity. 


ha?  ® 


Later  Programme*. 

Today,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  there 
is  „o  crying  need  of  the- outward  attrac- 
tions. the  so-called  pillars  of  his  earlier 
programmes.  The  audience  has  g . A, 


vnnri* "t hat" 'sohexne.  “it  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  the  lesser  lights  in  the  solar 
svstem  of  music  in  order  to  measure 
value  of  the  greater.  The  craving 
for  excitement  of  the  nerves  has  given 
place  to  intellectual  enjoyment.  and  a 
programme  arranged  from  works  by 
Bach  and  Mozart  and  ending  eith 
Beethoven  is  enjoyed  as  much  as,  a 
times,  a combination  of  Wagner,  Tscliai- 
kowsky  and  Strauss.  The  sVr^h‘10"> 
chosen-cither  by  rotation  or  advisa- 
bility—decides  the  character  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  time  allowed  for  the  per- 
formance. and  the  selection  of  work- 
in  keeping  with  that  symphony,  do  the 
rest.” 


Xe«  Work*. 

Air.  Thomas  was . indefatigable  in  the 
production  of  new  works.  Mr.  Upton  ir 
his  long  Chapter  entitled  "Reminiscence 
and  Appreciation”  speaks  of  his  readinf 
through  new  pieces  that  he  never  put  ii 
rehearsal.  Some  were  played  througt 
hv  the  orchestra,  and  then  the 
ductor  would  say  to  the  librarian:  Mon 

stuff  for  the  closet,  Mac.  Mr.  Upto 
asked  him  why  he  proeluced  so  mud 
new  music,  and  he  answered:  ' Peopl' 
cannot  read  the  new  music,  but  thej 
should  keep  abreast  of  ii.  and  the  onl 
way  to  know  it  is  to  hear  it.  It  doe 
not  follow  that  I approve  or  indorse  i 
because  I play  it.  It  is  due  to  the  pub 

lie  to  hear  it  once.  ‘ta- 

long  idea  with  me.  •'■g.  ■ t Russian, 
timately  acquainted  wit'  and 

BTSSt 

this  expression  d pi  otounn  > v - — 


lets  U 


Altho 


writs  ( 


narrow 


KiV 


that  of 


>r  the  cruel  loss  whfc'h  musical  art  lias 

sustained  by  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
master  to  whom  French  composers  ami 
M.  d'lndy  in  particular  are  solely  In- 
debted for  their  recognition  in  America.” 
Mr.  d'lndy  surely  knows  t Hat  nowhere 
has  more  generotps  recognition  been 
given  modern  French  composers  than  in 
Boston,  but  he  also  knows  that  this 
recognition  is  only  of  late  years.  His 
tribute  to  Mr.  Thomas  is  a just  one. 

Although  Mr.  Thomas  for  years  chose 
his  programmatic  climax  from  the 
works  of  Wlagher,  he  was  never  in  the 
narrow'  sense  a.  'Wiagnerlto.  He  never 
believed  that  this  music  would  eclipse 
that  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart.  The 
people,  he  argued,  should  hear  Wagner's 
music,  as  later  he  reasoned  concerning 
that  of  Richard  Strauss.  He  once  wrote 
.to  Mr.  Upton:  "I  do  not  care  to  dwell 

long  on  the  subject,  but  I will  say  that 
1 have  neither  sympathy  nor  patience 
with  those  so-called  ‘musicians'  whose 
education  begins  and  ends  with  Wag- 
ner”; and  in  another  letter  lie  wrote: 
”1  lam  a Wagnerite.  but  not  in  the 
modern  anJd.  New  York  sense.  Yu u r 
New  York  Wagnerite  tramples  under 
fcot  everything  that  is  not  Wagnerian. 
I do  not  think  X can  be  accused  of  show- 
ing a lack  of  appreciation  for  Wag- 
ner’s works,  but  1 still  think  there  Is 
something  else  besides  Wagnerian 
music.  So,  in  that  sense,  I am  pos- 
sibly not  a Wagnerite.”  After  Wagner’s 
operas  were  performed  on  tne  stage  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Thomas  did  not  put 
on  his  programmes  many  of  the  ex- 
cerpts which  he  had  formerly  played. 
“Much  of  his  music  is  not  . suitable  or 
legitimate  for  concert  purposes.”  Wag- 
ner was  often  too  realistic  for  the  con- 
cert stage.  ‘‘He  often  employs  the 
same  methods  as  the  impressionist 
painters.  Their  pictures  are  effective 
only  at  a certain  distance.”  Then  therp 
are  the  favoring  operatic  conditions. 
"While  the  brain  is  engaged  with  the 
dramatic  action  the  eye  can  take  in 
scenery,  color,  etc.,  and  still  not  hinder 
the  ear  from  taking  in  the  flood-tone 
prepared  by  the  composer  and  justified 
by  the  situation,  so  as  to  saturate  the 
whole  human  system.  All  may  be  in 
keeping  with  the  dramatic  action,  and 
yet  be  at  the  expense  oi  music  and  with- 
out soul.  The  difference  between  the 
musiq  of  the  conort  room,  and  that  of 
the  operatic  stage  is  not  sufficiently  un- 
derstood and  observed  today.” 


to  belong  to  that  class. 

BOne  reason  why  I came  to  Chicago 
was  because  I understood  the  excite- 
ment and  nervous  strain  that  every 
one,  more  or  less,  suffered  from  who 
lived  there,  and  realized  the  consequent 
need  of  establishing  a permanent  mu- 
sical institution  in  such  a community.” 

Mr.  Upton’s  pages.  117-259  (vol.  1), 
entitled  "Reminiscence  and  Apprecia- 
tion," contain  much  that  is  interesting. 
An  appendix  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Thomas  to  Scribner's  (March,  1881)  and  | 
one  written  by  him  l’or  the  Chicago  | 
Tribune  (1894);  George  William  Curtis'  j 
speech  at  the  farewell  banquet  given  to  | 
Mr.  Thomas  in  New  York  in  1891,  and  ,| 
other  pages  of  a memorial  nature.  Mr. 
Upton  adds  a sketch,  “Early  Music  in 
Chicago.”  There  is  a perfunctory  poem 
by  Henry  Van  Dyke;  there  are  por- 
traits and  fac-similes;  and  there  is  an 
index  to  the  first  volume.  The  work  is 
well  printed  on  paper  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. 

‘LOCAL. 

"A  musical  Club  Meeting,”  a musical 
play  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Gardner  and  H. 
F.  Odell,  will  • be  performed  in  Potter 
Hail  on  Monday  evening.  T'he  play  is  a 
satire  on  a meeting  of  a woman's  club. 
The  profits  of  the  entertainment  will  go 
to  the'Charity  Club  Hospital. 

Miss  Florence  Wood,  soprano,  will 
give  three  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  at 
her  home,  Pine  Ridge  road.  Waban,  on 
May  7 14.  21.  at  4 o'clock.  Among 

those  who  will  take  part  are  Miss  Ger- 
trude Holt,  soprano.;  Miss  Mabelle  Les- 
lie. contralto:  Mr.  Robert  Seaman,  bar- 
itone; Mr.  Franklin  Wood,  bass;  Mr. 
Carl  Behr.  'cellist. 

Miss  Helene  Sehumacker,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  J.  G.  F.  Schmonstes,  vionllst,  will 
give  a recital  In  Hutlngton  Chambers 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  when  ,she 
will  sing  arias  toy  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer, 
and  songs  by  d'Hardelot,  Walther,  de 
Fontenaile,  Massenet,  Ries  and  Gounod. 
Mrs.  Schmonsees  will  play  a sonata  by 
Tartini,  and  pieces  by  Mrs.  Beach, 
Straus  and  Dvorak. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Everett  E.  Truette  will 
give  an  organ,  recitail  in  Berkeley  Tem- 
ple on  Tuesday  evening.  They  w'ill  play 
pieces  by  Bach.  Boellmann,  Guilmant, 
Dubois,  Foote,  Merkel,  Widor. 


Sunilry-Oiiinions, 

In  the  course  of  his . .remarks  about 
programme-making,  Mr.  Thomas  dis- 
cusses salient  characteristics  of  certain 
composers.  Thus  the  orchestral  scores 
of  Liszt  show  that- he  never  entered  into 
the  secrets  of  “Beethoven’s  orchestral 
world.  He  looked  for  new  paths,  and 
succeeded  in  making  valuable  sugges- 
tions, “tout  ho  was  never  able  to  reach 
the  heights  to  which  he  so  ambitiously 
aspired.” 

Wagner  understood  Beethoven  chiefly 
from  the  intellectual  side,  "but  also 
without  soul.”  “He  made  a great  im- 
pression on  the  world  toy  his  combina- 
tion of  intellect  and  passion,  or  sensu- 
ousness.  He  touched  greatness  in  'Sieg- 
fried's Death  March.’  but  even  in  this 
chiefly  by  his  intellect.  Wagner  did  not 
pare- for  humanity,  but  in  his  later  life 
he  became  sentimental,  as  is  shown  in 

l’^Paruifal'_,though  the  Flower  Maiden 
scene  shows  that  he  remained  sensuous 
to  tne  last. 

Both  Liszt  and  Wagner  suffered  in 
tneir  own  period  from  lack  of  apprecia- 
uon,  m consequence  of  the  small  size 
of  halls  and  theatres  at  that  time.”  Now 
thp  halls  are  too  big,  and  the  conditions 
are  reyersed;  the  modern  music  is  heard 
to  advantage  but  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
, ' For  thls  reason  Mr.  Thomas  de- 
cided  not  to  give  the  Ninth  Svmphony 
, a . ln  an  immense  hall.  "Our  mon- 
ster  American  halls  and  theatres  are  fit 
only  for  mass  meetings  and  horse  shows 
straI  music  of  every  school  is  in- 
effective  in  them.” 

“When  a young-  composer  today  writes 
an  accompaniment  to  a song  or 'lullaby, 
nf  m1  iry .to.USe  the  same  force  as  that 
of  the  Festspiel  orchestra,  to  show  that 
e also  has  the  ability.  We  must  now 
r y?  the  'biggest’— and  not  only 

uat,  but  one  metre,’  and  enlarge  upon 
past,  whether  it  shows  progress  or 
not.  Many  things  thus  take  on  a differ- 
ent aspect;  but  change  is  not  necessarily 
progress.”  •*  ( 

And  how  about  Richard  Strauss,  who  ' 
u‘e  Illuminati  of  New  York  is  a joke, 
ana  to  others  Antichrist  in  music?  "He 
tilfaSC1TU®Jy  writes  practical  impossibili- 
ln  fact-  he  revels  and  delights  in 
s°-  28 ow,  the  question  is  this: 

•mould  the  composer  not  observe  a cer- 
ain  standard  and  average  technic  for 
01'cbestra.  compatible  with  progress 
and  practice,  as  in  other  relations  of 
e self-control  and  good  manners  so 
[0  speak . A burning  question  remains, 
nich  every  sincere  musician  ought  to 
Observe— purity  of  style." 
Mr.Thomasbelievpd  that  a work  of  any 
lenod  should  be  given  as  far  as  possible 
anoei  its  own  conditions,  by  using  the 
mine  instruments  as  those'  for  which  1 

;-pn^Pmi3??er,.<ionceived  u-  The  last- few  j 
mars  of  his  life  he  gave  works  of  Bach  I 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Miss  Louise  Ormsby,  soprano,  Mr. 
Ralph  Osborne,  bass,  and  Messrs.  Ada- 
mowski,  Strube  and  Each,  who  will 
lead  in  turn  the  "Pop”  concerts  this 
season.  Miss  Ormsby  was  born  at 
Sharon.  Pa.  She  studied  with  Mr.  W. 
L.  Whitney  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. and  received  there  a teach- 
er’s certificate.  She  then  went  to  Italy 
for  further  study,  but  soon  went  to 
Paris,  where  she  was  a pupil  of  Mme. 
Marehesi  for  nearly  four  years.  She 
has  sung  in  Paris,  and  ln  1902-03  she 
gave  concerts  with  much  success  in 
London  and  in  English  provincial  cities. 
About  a month  ago  she  returned  to  this 
country,  and  she  is  now  living  in  New 
York.  She  sang  here  at  a private  con- 
cert April  18.  when  her  brilliant  voice 
anfi  general  artistry  gave  much 
pleasure.- 

Mr.  Osborne,  who  will  give  a song  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, was  born  at  Peabody  about  28 
years  ago.  Mr.  Osborne  prepared  in 
Cambridge  for  Harvard  University  and 
studied  singing  for  five  years  with  Miss' 
Caroline  Hayes.  He  entered  Harvard 
and  sang  with  the  Glee  Club  and  at 
Appleton.  Chapel  until  he  decided  to 
make  music  his  profession.  He  left  col- 
lege, studied  for  a year  in  London;  he 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
with  Chevallier  and  Lassalle.  He  has 
sung  in  various  halls  and  studios  of  that 
city.  At  an  exhibition  of  the  Operatic 
School  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory In  the  Boston  Theatre.  June  5,  1903, 
he  took  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  in 
"Faust.” 

Bronislaw  Huberman  played  Tsehai- 
kowsky’s  concert  for  violin  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert  in  London,  April  13.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  "He  is  one  of 
those  rare  players  who.  without  tearing 
a passion  to  tatters,  nevertheless' is  full 
of  passion;  his  playing  of  the  second 
subject  was  marked  by  a particular  self- 
lessness; he  identified  himself  with  the 


Mr.  M'Jx  Zach  and  Mr.  Gustav  Struhe 
will  be  the  musical  directors  in  the  or- 
der named.  The  programme  for  the 
opening  night  (tomorrow)  follows: 

1.  March,  "Black  Hess”  , Strube 

2.  Overture.  ’'Mlguon'* ...A.  Thomas 

3.  Ballet  music.  "Queen  of  Sheba” .Goldmark 

Violoncello  solo.  Mr.  Josef  Keller. 

4.  Waltz,  "Espana” WaMteufel 

5.  Selection,  "Babes  In  Toy  In  ml". ...  Herbert 

Overture,  "Fledermaus” .1.  Strauss 

7.  Serenade  front  "I>es  Contes  d'HolT- 

ntan" . . . . Offenbach 

S.  Overture,  "1812” Tsehalkowskl 

0.  Overture.  "Rienzt” Wagner 

10.  Waltz.  "Jolly  Fellows" Vollstedt 

1 11.  Selection,  “Sho-Gim" Luders 

(First  time.) 

12.  March,  "Vienna  Dude” Von  Blou 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Symphony 
Hall,  and  the  prices  will  be:  General 

admission  to  the  second  balcony  and  un- 
reserved tables  on  the  floor,  25  cents; 
the  entire  first  balcony  reserved.  50 
cents,  and  seats  at  reserved  tables  on 
the  floor  at  75  cents,  as  before. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8 I*.  'M.  Third  con- 
cert in  aid  of  the  pension  fund  of  t lie  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Paderewski  will  be 
the  pianist.  Mr.  Gericke  will  conduct. 
MONDAY-  Symphony  Hail.  8 P.  M.  First 
"Pop”  concert.  Mr.  Adamowski  will  con- 
duct. These  concerts  will  be  given  through 
the  week. 

MhLdNLSPAY  -Steinert  Hall.  .8  P.  M.  Song 
recital  by  Miss  Klgrid  Olsen,  soprano.  Miss 
.Katherine  Halliday.  'cellist,  win  asstsi. 

TUI  I1SDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Song  re- 
cital by  Mr.  Ralph  Osborne,  bass.  Mr.  Lewis 
■ Williams,  pianist,  will  assist. 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  concert  in  Symphony  Hall,  thii 
evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pen 
sion  fund  committee  of  the  Symphon.t 
Orchestra,  promises  to  be  a most  in 
teresting  event.  Mr.  Paderewski  wil 
play  with  the  orchestra  Beethoven': 
“Emperor”  concerto  and  Chopin’s  Bal 
lade  in  A flat  major.  Mazurka  in  X 
minor,  etude  in  G flat  major,  the  Polo- 
naise in  A flat  major.  Mr.  Gericke  ha: 
selected  as  the  orchestral  numbers  tin 
"Adagio  and  Gavotte  in  Rondo  form.’ 
by  Bach,  arranged  for  string  orches 
tra  by  Segismund  Baehrieh.  and  flu 
"•Carneval  Romain”  arid  "Tannhaeuser' 
overtures.  The  box  office  .at  Symphon 
Hall  W'ill  be  open  at  1 o'clock  today  fo| 
the  sale  of  seats.  The  sale  already  as 
sures  a great  audience. 

(m  ^ 
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composer;  the  music  of  this  particular 
subject  lends  itself  to  much  expressive- 
ness, and  he  took  every  advantage  of  it 
with  perfect  technical  skill;  anybody 
who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  realize1 
technically  and  also  emotionally  very 
difficult  passages  will  understand  the 
achievement  of  Mr.  Huberman,  His 
playing  is  of  the  most  refined  order;  he 
does  not  know  apparently  what  it  is  to 
he  out  of  tune:  his  tone  is  distinguished 
both  by  strength  and  by  delicacy;  and 
yet  one  feels  an  undercurrent  of  passion 
which  is  very  striking.  The  work  itself 
is  a little  tedious,  a thing:  most  rare 
with  anything  that  Tschaikowsky  has 
ever  written,  and  the  tediousness  rather 
grows  as  the  work  continues.  At  one 
time  we  were  inclined  to  attribute  this 

...  -- - Dacu  , tediousness  partly  to  the  soloist;  but 

4lth  an  orchestra  which  balanced  the  !l  PP01,1  thought  we  find  that  the 

’-  ' - * iro_  l|  work  itself  is  too  extended,  too  thinned 


le  observed  the  same  pro- 
ons  between  wood-wind  and  string 
111  the  orchestra  for  which 
3ach  wrote.  By  a "discreet  rewriting" 
!,tl:.Ua-pet  p?rts'  be  obtained  the  char- 
-‘g™  J?  ’ eolor  of  the  trumpets  and 
powerful  enough  to  blend 
1th  16  first  violins,  !2  flutes,  12  oboes. 
,?•  „ effect  of  Bach  s music  played 
'ntirei v P^bestra  thus  proportioned'  is 
mdncLid^erent,  from  that  which  is 

i-dinarifv  nLan-Playe?  by  the  orchestra 
ldinaniy  used  in  modern  times." 

'b^e  are  judicious  remarks  on  the 
01  thea^«’  /be. habit  of  coming  late 
the  need  of  music  for  wearied 
, merican  business  men.  "Even  though 
here8)6  Cl>mers  to  a-concert  wait  until 
lost  the  S6,  tV1®  d1sturbance  is  al- 
he  nrn-ra’mmf'  a sYnlPbony  opens 
ihHPry»U  ' }ue  movements  are  re- 
Ithout  ae«vmrulher'  *iIn  a Dr°s:ramme 
■cted  wfth  Sbony.  the  Pieces  are  se- 
ach  has  noon  -etW  t0  the  ™hieh 

Ms"  Jfect  is  nuli  ffled  *by “any  bdisturb- 
te  iome«afe  T.h‘e  ™rt1on  of 

comers,  as.a  rule,  is  so  small  th«p 


out  for  any  musician  to  complete  it 
without  giving  one- a feeling  of  being 
fatigued.” 

THE  "POPS.” 

For  19  years  the  concerts  during  May 
and  June  by  the  larger  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  which  are  bet- 
ter known  as  the  “Fops,”  have  been  a 
sterling  feature  of  Boston’s  summer  en- 
tertainments, simply  because.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  symphony  patrons, 
who  welcome  the  seasonable  musical  re- 
laxation, there  are  thousands  of  music  ■ 
lovers,  whose  tastes  incline  to  melodies 
of  a lighter  vein  than  obtain  during  the 
winter.  Then  there,  is  the  additional 
feature  of  light  refreshments;  a.  chance 
to  smoke,  and  the  opportunity  to  study 
human  nature' and  dress  as  exemplified 
in  one’s  neighbors,  who  also  Indulge  in 
the  same  privilege  toward  you.  Every- 
thing will  be  conducted  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  in  the  past.  Mr  T. 
Adamowski  will  conduct  the  first  four 
weeks,  and  the  balance  of  the  season 


A POCKET  PERIL. 

The-  English  physician:  whose  contri- 
butions to  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  have 
been  referred  to  in  these  columns  dis- 
cussed lately  the  matter  of  clothes 
and  clothing.  He  believes  in  "flimsy, 
rubbishy”  garments  of  today,  as  op- 
posed to  the  durable  clothing  which 
passed  as  heirlooms  from  great-grand- 
mothers to  their  daughters;  and  so- on 
down  to  the  last  proud  wearers.  The 
less  durable  and  the  more  frequently 
our  clothing  is  washed  the  freer  it  is 
from  germs.  He  mentions  the  hand- 
kerchief, a word  that  means  literally  a 
cloth  to  cover  the  head,  held  in  the 
hand.  Then  there  is  the  full  form, 
pocket  handkerchief.  The  physician 
says:  "It  is  a pity  that  the  habit  of. 
using  ’trashy'  articles  does  not  extend, 
to  the  . use  of  the  Japanese  paper  hand- 
kerchief, which  is  destroyed  after  use, 
and'  not  allowed  to  dry  and  disseminate 
in  the  house  and  the  laundry  the  germs 
of  colds  and  influenza,  and  even,  1 fear, 
of  tuberculosis.  I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever tlia i in  fifty  years  the  present 
handkerchief  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sign  of  an  ignorant,  careless  and  insan- 
itary age.”  

This  physician  is  not  the  first  to  pro- 
test against  the  inherent  uucleanliness 
of  the  handkerchief  and  • to'  inveigh 
against  the  use.  When  Montaigne 
looked  reproachfully  at  a French  gen- 
tleman "who  in  witty  jesting  was  very 
famous”  for  what  seemed  to  him  an 
indecorous  blowing  of  ids  nose,  the 
gentleman  asked  why  there  should  he 
a dainty  linen  cloth  to  pay  honor  to 
filth,  and  why  the  handkerchief  should 
be  carried  about  by  a cleanly  man. 
"Methought,”  said  Montaigne,  telling 
i the  story,,  “he  spake  not  altogether 
without  reason;  and  custom  had  taken 
from  me  the  discerning  of  this  strange- 
ness which,  being  reported  of  another 
country,  we  deem  so  hideous.” 

! FoF  many  years  after  the  liandker- 
■ chief  was  known  in  polite  France  it 
I was  not  always  put  to  what  we  now 
consider  its  proper  use.  Erasmus,  iu 
his  hook  on  etiquette  (1530),  advised 
its  employment,  hut  he  added  that  this 
was  not  indispensable,  provided  the  one 
afflicted  with  a cold  obeyed  certain 
rules.  (It  is  here  better  to  give  the 
original  Latin  than  a translation:  "Si 
li 


I quin  in  solum  dejectum  est,  emuneto 
duobus  digitis  naso,  mox  pede  proteron- 
j dum  est.”)  The  question  whether  a 
handkerchief  should  or  should  not  he 
used  was  debated  in  France  until 
shortly  before  Ihe  revolution.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  lively  picture  of  Paris- 
ian life  drawn  by  De  la  Mesangere  in 
! 1707  that  a few  years  before  blowing 
one’s  nose  had  been  raised  to  the-  dig- 
nity of  an  art:  "One  imitates  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet;  another,  the.mewing  of 
a cat.  Perfection  lies  in  not  making 
either  too  loud  or  too  gentle  a noish.” 
Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
j century  it  was  considered  the  height  of 
rudeness  to  offer  one’s  handkerchief, 
“however  white  it  may  be,”  to  any  one 
for  any  purpose,  “unless  one  absolutely 
insists  upon  it.”  In  Italy  they  were 
perhaps  a little  more  civilized,  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas,  for  Giovanni 
della  Casa,  archbishop  of  Beneveubo, 
iu  his  curious  treatise  on  manners  and  ! 
behaviors  (1550),  shows  by  some  vpry 
singular  aad  unquotable  remarks  that 
the  handkerchief  was  then  in  common 
use  in  cities. 

The  early  history  of  the  handkerchief 
as  a servant  to  the  nose  would  be  in- 
teresting reading.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, handkerchief,  napkin,  apron  are 
loosely  used.  The  two  former  terms  are 
translations  of  a Greek  word  which 
came  from  the  Latin,  “sudarium.”  a 
cloth  used  for  wiping  the  face  or  the 
hands,  and  also  worn  over  the  face  for 
purposes  of  concealment.  The  .hand- 
kerchiefs or  aprons  in  the  Acts  (xix.,  12) 
were  perhaps  cloths  worn  on  the  head, 
but  some  think  this  sort  of  cloth  was 
used  as  a modern  handkerchief.  Peig- 
not  tells  us  that  the  Romans  in  ’the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  had  tablecloths 
and  napkins:  the  cloth  was  furnished 
by  the  host,  hut  until  long  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus  each  guest  brought 
his  own  napkin,  and  there  were  some 
who  preferred  to  wipe  their  hands  on 
the  heads  of  their  young  slaves.  Pie 
tells  us  nothing  about  pocket  handker- 
chiefs among  the  Romans,  and  some 
might  argue  that,  as  there  were  no 
pockets  in  those  days,  there  couid  have 
been  no  pocket  handkerchiefs;  foolish 
reasoning,  for  the  men  used  their  girdle 
as  a pocket,  and  the  women  the  bosom 
of  their  robe. 

Two  words  have  already  practically 
gone  out  of  fashion  before  the  micro- 
bie  thing  itself.  No  one  today  speaks 
of  having  a “handkerehiefly”  feeling, 
and  no  one  would  write  as  Mme.  d’Ar- 
blay  wrote:  “I  began  now  a vehement 

nose,  blowing,  for  the  benefit  of  hand- 
kerehiefing  my  face.” 


-v  , ( jP’S' 

'nerves. 

Some  may  wonder  why  Mr.  Paderew- 
ski, who  is  now  suffering  severely  from 
nervousness,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
private  car  in  a railway  yard,  where 
passenger  trains  whizz  by,  where  there 
is  making  up  of  freight  trains  by  day 
and  by  night.  They  forget  that  there 
are  various  states  and  conditions  of 
nervousness.  The  eminent  pianist  has 
for  some  months  made  a railway  car  his 
home.  Whistles  and  bells  have  lulled 
him  to  sleep.  His  body  has  been  long 
rhythmed  by  the  motion  of  the  train. 
He  has  been  rocked  as  peacefully  on 
the  rails  as  the  deep  bass  singer  in  the 
cradle  of  the  deep.  Were  he  to  leave 
the  accustomed  scene,  were  he  to  hear 
only  trolley  cars  or  the  rumbling  of 
wagon;,  his  nervousness  would  at  first 
be  redoubled.  What  effect  this  neces- 
sary railway  life  has  had  on  the  dynamic 
force  of  his  concert  performances  would 
be  an  interesting  problem. 

The  nervous  person  ordered  by  a 
physician  to  the  country  is  for  a week 
or  longer  far  more  nervous.  The  very 
stillness  of  the  night  irritates  him.  The 
sounds  of  nature  startle  him.  An  owl 
is  more  terrible  than  a brass  band  with 
a drum-major.  A woodpecker  triumphs 
over  the  most  dogged  effort  of  a pile- 
driver.  Then  there  is  the  admired 
village,  cock  with  his  salutation  to  the 
morn.  The  little  birds  singing  their 
hymns  of  morning  praise  must  surely 
be  as  large  as  ostriches,  or  they  are  sur- 
vivors of  some  prehistoric,  gigantic  age  . 


T^~ 


rd  in  h nightmare.  The  horse  cross- 
» a far-off  bridge  might  as  well  trot 
through  the  bedchamber.  The  crack- 
ing of  old  wood  is  as  the  report  of  a 
park  of  artillery.  Ilark  ! What  is  that 
creaking  on  the  stairway?  Is  it  not 
the  approach  of  some  grisly  spectre? 
And  the  poor  wretch  hunts  vainly  for 
a cool  spot  on  the  pillow  and  cries 
aloud : “Would  God  that  it  were 

dawn !” 

Air.  Paderewski  is  accustomed  to  the 
railway  as  he  is  to  applause.  There 
are  nervous  patients  who  sleep  best  in 
a sleeping  car,  the  name  of  which  is 
irony  to  others,  the  sleeping  car  with  its! 
hideous  promiscuity,  with  the  berth  that 
suggests  the  coffin. 


AMPLE  WARNING. 

The  Russians  and  other  Europeans 
cannot  say  that  they  did  not  have  fair 
warning  before  the  trouble  began.  A 
Russian  by  the  name  of  Basiie  Golov 
nine,  brought  up  to  serve  in  the  navy, 
went  in  1801  to  England  to  join  the 
fleet  and  study  manoeuvres.  He  served 
under  Nelson  and  others,  and  on  his 
return  to  Russia  he  was  made  com-| 
mander  of  a sloop.  He  then  had  many 
surprising  adventures,  and  at  last,  on 
the  peaceful  errand  of  a survey,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Japanese.  At 
Hakodate  he  was  imprisoned  with  two 
officers  and  several  sailors  in  iron 
cages,  but  he  was  well  treated  else- 
where, and  in  1813  he  was  freed 
through  the  efforts  of  a rich  Japanese 
merchant. 

Golovnine  wrote  an  account  of  his 
captivity,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  a few 
excerpts  from  the  book  that  he  was  a 
shrewd  and  foreseeing  mun.  At  that 
time  die  Japanese  government  insisted 
that  its  subjects  should  be  satisfied 
with  their  own  civilization,  and  it  for- 
bade them  to  use  foreign  inventions. 
This  led  Golovnine  to  remark:  “Other 
nations  should  thank  Providence  that 
Japanese  statesmen  have  this  idea,  and 
should  try  not  to  give  them  any  reason 
to  change  their  polities  for  European 
ones.  Were  a sovereign  like  Peter  the 
Great  to  reign  over  this  numerous, 
clever,  imitative,  patient  and  indus- 
trious people,  who  are  capable  of  any- 
thing, then,  with  the  help  of  the  riches  j 

! and  treasures  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  Japan,  he  would  enable  them 
in  a few  years  to  conquer  the  whole 
eastern  ocean.  hat  would  then  hap- 
pen to  the  coast  districts  on  the  east 
of  Asia  and  the  west  of  America,  which 
are  so  far  from  the  countries  that 
should  defend  them?'’ 

Furthermore,  Golovnine  foresaw  a 
possible  change  in  this  conservative 
Japanese  policy.  “What  they  would 
not  do  voluntarily  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  do  through  force  of  circum- 
stances; oft -repeated  invasions  of  neigh- 
boring nations  might  force  the  Japanese 
, to  think  of  means  by  which  they  could 
repel  them  and  remain  undisturbed.  To 
attain  this  end  they  would  require  to 
' build  warships  after  the  European 
model/which  would  eventually  lead  to 
a fleet.  It  is  probable  that  the  success 
of  this  measure  would  force  them  to 
take  up  other  of  our  enlightened  means 
which  serve  to  exterminate  human  be- 
ings, and.  finally,  all  European  inven- 
tions would  be  employed  by  the  Japan- 
ese. If  they  cared  to  invite  teachers., 
they  could  get  them  from  any  part  of 
Eut-ope.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  annoy  this  just  and  hon- 
est nation,  but  if  some  necessary  rea- 
sons force  the  Europeans  to  act  other- 
wise. they  ought  to  employ  every  means 
to  act  decisively,  so  as  to  finish  the 
whole  affair  in  several  years." 

Golovnine  was  not  a mere  hooting 
bird  of  ill  omen.  He  did  not  sa.v  that 
the  change  would  surely  come,  and  that 
China  in  consequence  world  awake 
from  its  lethargy  and,  be  formidable  to 
Europeans.  He  contented  himself  with 
saying;  “It  is  not  an  impossible  thing, 
and  it  may  happen  sooner  or  later. 
But  he  is  now  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
[ true  prophets.  , 


whisper  that  it  will  once  more  cage  tKel 

beauteous  anti  the  ill-fnvored  body  with 
wiry  impartiality.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
has  been  talking  about  it.  “as  was  only 
to  be  expected.''  says  a Parisian,  for 
the  great  actress  is  secoud  only  to  the 
German  Emperor  in  her  capacity  for 
enunciating  an  opinion  upon  anything 
and  everything  under  the  sun."  She  ^ 
does  not  approve  crinoline.  Celine 
Chaumout  characterizes  it  as  a disor- 
gnnizer, of  social  life.  Miss  8orel  likes 
it.  To  her  it  is  not  repellant.  for  she 
says  philosophically,  ‘there  are  no  ugly  I 
fashions  for  these  who  know  how  to 
wear  them.*’  Thus,  ns  some  of  us  glee- 
fully remember,  there  was  dissension 
over  the  tilting  skirt.  Many  women' 
smiled  and  donned  it  without  a mur- 
mur, while  some,  of  the  Gothic  order  of  l 
architecture,  pronounced  it  immoral. 

Thus  do  fashions  blaze,  disappear  as 
in  outer  darkness,  and  return  like  any 
well  behaved  comet.  The  circle  of 
flexible,  elastic  material  appeared  with 
changes  as  the  farthingale  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  the 
hoop  skirt  of  the  eighteenth,  the  crino- 
line of  the  nineteenth.  Clergymen  and 
satirists  hare  thundered  in  vain  against 
the  structure;  professional  amorists 
have  been  torn  by  doubts.  Tt  was  not 
giveu  to  every  woman  to  wear  a hoop 
gracefully,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  ad- 
mitted sorrowfully  in  one  of  her  moral 
and  instructive  tales:  “Everybody 

wears  hoops,  but—' lis  a melancholy  con- 
sideration-how very  few  can  manage 
them.”  This  was  in  1S00:  hut  in  1812 
Byrou  said  in  “The  W altz  : Hoops 

are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much.” 
The  hoop  proper  has  been  described 
as  not  so  abrupt  cs  the  farthingale  and 
the  crinoline  as  greatly  softened  from 
the  hoop.  The  crinoline  fabric— a man- 
! ufacturer's  name  intended  to  express 
I the  composition  of  the  thing  with  warp 
of  thread  aud  woof  of  horsehair — was 
first  known  about  1830.  The  World  of 
Fashion  of  August  that  year  spoke  of 
“the  new  stuff  called  crinoline;  it  was 
at  first  announced  as  a material  for 
shoes  and  bottines  only,  then  for  bon- 
nets: now  it  is  offered  for  dresses.”  In 
1848  the  author  of  the  "Book  of  Snobs 
on  his  visit  to  the  Pontos  saw  the 
young  women  performing  calisthenic 
exercises  in  the  garden:  “I  saw  them 

today,  without  any  crinoline,  pulling 
the  garden  roller.  Dear  Mrs.  Ponto  was 
in  the  garden,  too,  and  as  limp  as  her 
daughters.  * * * Mrs.  Ponto  meas- 

ures  many  yards  about  in  an  g\  ening. 
Ye  heavens,  what  a guy  she  is  in  that 
skeleton  morning  costume!”  In  I860 
one  of  Anthony  Trollope's  heroines  pro- 
tested that  in  the  days  of  crinolines  she 
had  never  worn  one.  Thus  we  go  up, 
up,  and  thus  we  go  down.  dowu.  Will 
the  crinolette,  a sort  of  bustle,  return 
with  the  crinoline? 

Modesty  or  immodesty  with  many 
women  is  largely  a matter  of  fashion. 
Old  writers  found  in  the  farthingale  a 
deliberate  challenge  to  the  stout-hearted 
male.  There  was  a fortress  to  be  con- 
quered. The  satirist  of  1733  no  doubt 
admired  the  fashion  against  which  he 
inveighed: 


fears,  wishes.  There  seemed  no  end 

to  difficulties  and  delays:  to  overcome 
so  many  obstacles  was  the  work  of 
ages.  A wife  had  then  some  meaning 
in  it;  it  was  an  angel  concealed  behind 
whalebone,  flounces  and  brocade.”  It 
may  be  added  that  hoops  were  invented 
by  the  Spanish,  and  that  the  women 
of  that  land  have  long  been  famous  for  j 
the  proud  decorum  of  their  public  con-  I 


fury  of  which  von  spoke ' Just  now  is 
only  one  of  the  thousand  forms  of  this 
competition  to  "which  our  economists 
point  with  pride.  The  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, like  the  feudal,  is  a warlike  sys- 
tem. The  era  of  great  wars  for  imius- 
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AS  ANATOLE  FRANCE  SEES  IT. 
The  geutle  ironist,  M.  Anatole  France, 


"Make  your  petticoats  short,  that  a hoop  eight 
yards  wide  . . ,, 

May  daintily  show  how  your  garters  are  tied. 


IN  A HOOP. 

Will  crinoline  return?  There  is  a. 


But  the  Quakers  a few  years  later  were 
honest  in  their  denunciation  of  the  “im- 
modest fashion  of  hooped  petticoats. 
The  women  Friends  of  a New  Jersey 
town  saw  in  this  garment  “a  branch 
springing  from  the  corrupt  root  of 
pride.”  One  of  Hazlitt’s  finest  pas- 
sages is  in  praise  of  the  old  and  appar- 
ently forbidding  costume  as  opposed  to 
the  reckless  display  of  the  body,  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is 
well  worth  quoting  and  pondering: 
“The  strange  fancy  dresses,  the  per- 
verse disguises,  fhe  counterfeit  shapes, 
the  stiff  stays  aud  enormous  hoops 
worn  by  the  women  in  the  time  of  the 
Spectator  gave  an  agreeable  scope  to 
the  imagination.  The  senses  were  never 
satisfied  in  an  instant.  Love  was  en- 
tangled in  the  folds  of  the  swelling 
handkerchief  and  the  desires  might 
wander  forever  round  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a quilted  petticoat,  or  find  a 
rich  lodging  in  the  flowers  of  a damask 
stomacher.  There  was  room  for  years 
of  patient  perseverance,  for  a thousand 
thoughts,  fancies,  conjectures,  hopes, 


in  his  latest  book,  “Sur  la  pierre 
blanche,”  represents  certain  French- 
men, men  of  letters  or  acquainted  with 
art.  as  conversing  in  company  with 
Giacomo  Boni,  the  archaeologist,  in 
Rome.  The  sight  of  the  excavated 
Forum  suggests  talk  concerning  the 
glories  of  the  old  Roman  aud  Grecian 
religions.  One  of  the  company  reads 
the  record  of  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion between  Gallio  and  his  friends  at 
Corinth— the  Gallio  before  whom  Paul 
was  brought-the  Gallio  who,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Ne.v  lestameut, 
“cared  for  pone  of  those  things.”  And, 
after  sunset,  in  an  inn  the  friends  d\s- 
cuss  the  future  of  civilization,  human- 
ity, religion.  What  form  of  religion 
will  follow  Christianity?  Will  wars 
ever  cease?  Jean  Boilly,  an  engineer, 
takes  a gloomy  view  of  the  future,  as  , 
far  ns  universal  peace  is  concerned,  j 
Through  his  mouth  M.  France  of  the 
Academy,  the  brave  champion  of  Drey- 
fus, the  man  of  the  calmest  pbilosoph- 
l ieal  inquiry,  says  plainly  his  say  about 
the  policy  of  this  great  republic. 

“Suppose  that  Europe  should  become 
pacific,  do  you  not  see  that  America  will 
become  warlike?  After  Cuba  lias  been 
reduced  to  a vassal  republic,  after 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  aud  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  aunexed,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  American  Union  is  a con- 
quering nation.  A Yankee  publicist. 
Stead,  has  been  applauded  throughout 
the  United  States  for  saying:  'The 

Americanization  of  the  world  is  now  in 
progress.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  dreams  of 
planting  the  star  spangled  banner^  in 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  au  imperialist 
and  wishes  an  America  that  is  mistress 
of  the  world.  Between  us,  he  is  meditat- 
ing the  empire  of  Augustus.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  read  Titus  Livins.  The 
conquests  of  the  Romans  prevent  him  i 
from  sleeping.  Have  you  read  his 
speeches?  ‘My  friends,’  says  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. ‘fight,  fight  terribly.  Blows  are  the 
only  good  thing.  The  people  are  on  the 
earth  only  for  the  purpose  of  extermi- 
nating each  other.  They  that  tell  you 
anything  contrary  are  immoral  persons. 
Beware  of  men  that  think.  Thought 
enervates.  It  is  a French  vice.  The 
Romans  conquered  the  world.  They  de- 
stroyed it.  We  are  the  modern  Romans.’ 
Eloquent  words,  backed  by  a navy  which 
will  soon  be  the  second  in  the  world  and 
by  a military  budget  of  f.1 >00,000, 000. 

No  doubt  "South  Africa”  is  a slip  of 
the  pen  for  “South  America”  ; but  Boilly 
has  more  to  say. 

"The  Yankees  announce  that  in  four 
years  they  will  wage  war  against  Ger- 
many. In  order  to  believe  them,  they 
should  tell  us  where  they  expect  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  this  mad- 
ness leads  to  reflection.  That  a Russia,  j 
the  serf  of  its  Tsar,  and  a Germany,  still 
feudal,  nourish  armies  for  battles  might 
be  explained  by  ancient  habitudes  s 
and  the  survivals  of  a rude  past.  But 
that  a new  democracy,  the  United  | 
States  of  America,  an  association 
of  men  of  business,  a crowd  of  emigrants 
from  all  lands,  without  the  common  tie 
of  race,  traditions,  recollections,  thrown 
into  the  desperate  struggle  for  the  dol- 
lar. should  feel  at  once  transported  with 
the  desire  to  hurl  torpedoes  into  the 
flanks  of  ironclads  and  to  explode  mines 
under  hostile  columns  is  a proof  that 
the  inordinate  struggle  for  the  produc- 
tion and  the  exploitation  of  wealth 
maintains  with  it  the  employment  of 
I brute  force  and  a taste  for  it.  that  com- 
mercial violence  engenders  military  vio- 
lence, and  commercial  rivalries  kindle 
among  nations  hatreds  which  can  be 
quenched  only  with  blood.  The  colonial 


trial  sovereignty  has  begun.  1 ruler  the 
present  regime  of  national  production,  it 
is  the  cannon  that  will  fix  tariffs,  estab- 
lish custom  houses,  open  and  close 
markets.  There  is  no  other  regulator  of 
commerce  aud  industry.  Extermination 
is  the  fatal  result  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  civilized  world  of  today. 

According  to  another  of  the  thought- 
ful company,  a colonial  political  policy 
is  “the  most  recent  form  of  bar- 
ba.-ism”;  for  what  men  call  civilization 
is  “the  actual  condition  of  morals  and 
manners,  and  what  they  call  barbarism' 
is  any  preceding  condition.”  Remap® 
England  has  some  excuse  for  coloniza- 
tion, for  the  sea  is  her  only  country. 
“One  can  readily  conceive  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world  nations 
which  beget  many  children  and  manu- 
facture many  products  search  far  off 
for  territories  or  markets  and  acquire 
them  by  stratagem  and  violence.”  But 
why  should  France  waste  lives  and 
money  that  Congo,  Cochin-China,  Mad- 
agascar and  other  colonies  should  buy 
cotton  at  Manchester,  tools  and  arms 
at  Birmingham  and  Liege,  brandy  at 
Dantzie,  and  wine  of  Bordeaux  at 
Hamburg!  “She  has  for  seventy  years 
hunted  and  pillaged  Arabs  to  people 
Algeria  with  Italians  and  Spaniards! 

“The  thing  of  most  value  to  humanity 
is  man  himself.  To  make  the  terres- 
trial globe  valuable,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  worth  of  man. 
To  exploit  the  soil,  mines,  waters,  all 
the  substances  and  the  forces  of  the 
planet,  there  is  need  of  man,  of  every 
man;  of  humanity,  of  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity. The  complete  exploitation  of 
the  globe  demands  the  combined  labor 
of  men,  white,  yellow,  black.  By  re- 
ducing them,  diminishing  them,  weak- 
ening them;  in  a word,  by  colonizing 
a part  of  humanity,  we  act  against 
I ourselves.  It  is  to  our  advantage  that 
the  yellow  and  the  black  should  he 
powerful,  free,  rich.  Our  prosperity 
and  wealth  depend  on  their  prosperity 
and  wealth.  The  more  they  will  pro- 
duce, the  more  they  will  consume.  The 
more  they  will  profit  from  us,  the 
more  we  shall  profit  from  them.  Let 
them  enjoy  abundantly  our  labor,  and 
we  shall  enjoy  their  abundance.” 

And  many  other  words  were  spoken 
by  this  company  in  the  solemn  Forum 
and  in  the  little  tavern  which  might 
well  excite  thought  and  discussion, 
words  that  are  creditable  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  to  the  brain  of  Anatole 
France,  but  those  that  we  have  quoted 
are  now  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
book  is  one  to  be  read  again  and  again. 
Even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  literary 
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taste,  it  is  said,  is  fastidious,  might  II1'1  H 


find  certain  pages  profitable,  although' 
they  are  inclosed  by  the  traditional  yel- 
low covers.  


AUTHORS’  READINGS. 

It  is  called  a pleasant  sight  to  se<  j 
authors  reading  from  them  works  fo 
some  charitable  purpose.  I he™  a 
many  persons  who  have  cunosi  y 
these  matters,  and  they  are  willing  1 1 
nav  for  its  gratification,  winch  is 

Mt  of  •dmir.tion.  TbW  ®>S 

sc«  tbe  author,  as  they  “ 

at  a circus.  If  the  author  could Jbe  P 
suaded  to  write  a poem  or  a chapter 
a novel  in  the  sight  of  the  puttie.  t 
price  of  admission  might  prudently 

"Shor.  »n  the  .ttc  for  j 

agreement;  each  one  is  wllhng  .... 
from  his  own  work;  but  is  he  w.lhng 
listen  while  another  ren<  st8( 
should  all  be  obliged  to  sit.on  the  t 1 
after  the  manner  of  uegrd  mmstrek  I 
S “grand  olio,”  with  an  “mterlo< 
tor"  to  announce  the  selections  and 
onestion  the  readers  in  turn  as  to 
precise  meaning  of  a sugge^coup 
or  a sonorous  sentence, 
reading,  the  faces  of  the  other* 
afford  a delightful  study.  I ■ ^ 

more  humane  if  they  were  allowed 
wear  masks  except  when  in 


E-n  the  smile  of  interest  am.  ^ \ 


Even  tne  sum*  ua  

that  at  first  seems  petrified  soon  dte 


ivs,  afcd  there  is  the  facial  confession 

boredom.  Furthermore,  each  author 
ms  (ho  risk  of  losing  his  otvn  readers, 
eirig  and  hearing  him,  a former  ad- 
irer  may  he  bitterly  disappointed, 
r.  Johnson  said  after  quoting  differing 
nions  of  Addison  and  Pope  concern- 
: Nicholas  Rowe:  “Perhaps  the  best 
rice  to  authors  would  be  that  they 
ould  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  an- 
her.”  They  should  not  only  do  this; 
•y  should  keep  aloof  from  the  public, 
le  author  should  be  to  the  world  at 
~SO  a mysterious  being,  a veiled 
ophet.  For  this  reason  alone  he  should 
I ver  marry. 

A STATE  LOTTERY. 

[A  man  in  Boston  not  long  ago  won 
500  in  a lottery,  for  lottery  is  still 
yed  here,  although  the  fact  may  sur- 
ise  many  optimists.  In  Italy  there  is 
t discussion  over  the  question  whether 
i state  should  conduct  a lottery.  Some 
f that  the  fconduet  of  the  government 

I immoral  and  dishonorable ; that  it 
mid  not  spread  deliberately  the 
cabling  fever.  Others  argue  ingen- 
ly  for  the  state;  not  only  does  the 
ititution  bring  a large  amount  to  the 
tional  budget,  but  it  would  be  the 
ght  of  folly  to  abolish  it  after  many 
nturies,  for  people  will  gamble,  and 
ey  would  be  the  victims  of  private 
eculators  who  would  not  be  so  honest 
the  government.  Rut  is  the  govern- 
'ntal  lottery  scheme  a fair  one?  Five 
nning  numbers  are  extracted  every 
iturday  out  of  the  numbers  from  one 
ninety.  If  you  are  to  win,  you  must 
aw  one  or  more  of  these  five  num- 
rs.  If  you  draw  one,  you  gain  four- 
'n  times  what  you  paid,  but  there  are 
;hty-five  chances  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
lment.  If  you  draw  two  numbers, 
win  250  times  wdiat  you  paid ; 
nr  own  chances  are  ten,  those  of  the 
•eminent  are  3095.  If  you  draw 
’ee,  you  gain  4250  times  the  sum 
ked,  but  your  chances  are  still  ten, 
ile  those  of  the  government  are  117,- 
p.  There  is  the  same  proportion,  if 
r draw  four  or  five.  By  the  thought- 
the  lottery  maintained  by  the  gov- 
Jiment  of  Italy  is  characterized  as 
“Tax  on  the  Imbeciles.” 


even- if  ho  proved  that  he  ate  nothing 
else  and  drank  no  warring  fluid? 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

lertain  cases  decided  lately  in  Lon- 
i are  'of  interest  to  all  keepers  of 
ing  'houses.  There  was  one  of  al- 
ed  negligence,  for  a bun  containing 
jpething  not  recommended  by  the 
.tens  of  books  on  advanced  and  sani- 
y cookery  broke  a tooth.  But  the 
st  interesting  case  was  that  of  a 
dy  journalist”  who  ate  some  mush- 
ms  in  a Regent  street  restaurant. 
b mushrooms  had  been  artificially 
wn,  and  it  was  admitted  that  all 
sonable  care  had  been  taken  with 
m.  The  woman  was  violently  sick. 
'i  question  decided  by  the  jury  was 
Were  the  mushrooms  to  blame 

I : the  sickness?  Only  she  and  her 
<rnd  who  had  eaten  of  the  mush- 

tn  savoury  on  that  particular  day 
w intestine  strife.  She  admitted 

she  had  gone  for  hours 

bout  food  afterward,  and  dur- 

that  time  had  seen  an  evening 

(formance  at  a theatre.  The  jury  de- 
1 :d  in  favor  of  the  landlord.  Per- 
i the  long  fast  brought  on  the  eick- 
:<3;  perhaps  the  play  or  the  acting 
I ?t  Little  Mary.  Physicians  testified 
li  he  course  of  the  trial  that  the  best 
n ;hrooms  may  sicken  some.  There 
men  and  "women  who  were  not  bom 
mushrooms,  just  as  some  apparent- 
y;ood  digestion  cannot  eat  Brussels 
il  >uts,  although  they  are  to  them  as 
1 food  of  the  gods. 

would  seem  that  the  decision  in 
mushroom  case  turned  on  one 
f)(  it:  Were  the  mushrooms  the  direct 
cise  of  the  sickness?  Yet  it  was  ad- 
,ed  that  the  mushrooms  themselves 
e of  the  first  quality.  Suppose  a 
i should1  go  into  a Boston  restaurant 
eat  a clam  chowder.  Suppose  it 
e proved  that  the  chowder  was  be- 
d reproach;  in  fact,  a marvel  of 
hness  and  delicacy;  no  other  eater 
idam  chowder  that  day  suffered;  the 
d i shortly  afterward  was  distress- 

II  y sick-  Couldjhe  recover  damages, 


INTERPOLATIONS. 

It  may  be  said  without  any  reference 
to  the  merits  in  the  case  of  Miss  Marie 
Cahill  vs.  Mr.  Victor  Herbert,  that  in- 
terpolations in  comic  opera  are  expected 
and  often  inevitable.  There  have  been 
famous  interpolations  in  grand  opera, 
as  in  Bellini’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
Does  not  the  prima  donna  introduce  all 
sorts  of  incongruous  and  anachronistic 
tunes  in  the  singing  lesson  scene  of 
“The  Barber  of  Seville”?  Did  not 
Emma  Abbott,  according  to  tho  story, 
introduce  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee”  in 
the  garden  scene  of  “Faust”? 

A comic  opera  is  produced  as  a 
tailor’s  suit  is  “tried  on.”  If  a line 
does  not  make  its  way,  it  is  cut  out. 
The  leading  comedian  quickly  appro- 
priates for  his  own  use  all  the  fat  lines 
given  by  the  librettist  to  other  charac- 
ters. The  tune  of  the  ensemble  music 
that  is  “over  the  heads  of  the  audi- 
ence” is  dropped,  and  music  with  more 
go  is  substituted.  And  when  a comic 
opera  is  recognized  as  popular,  as  a 
sure  card,  the  librettist  and  the  com- 
poser often  do  not  know  their  dear 
child.  If  they  are  philosophical  or  true 
humorists— and  to  have  a sense  of 
humor  is  to  be  near  tho  temple  of 
philosophy— they  wink  at  each  other 
and  pocket  the  royalties.  To  make  a 
fuss  with  the  manager  or  any  one  of 
the  comedians  may  be  artistic,  hut  it  is 
futile. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  reported  as  saying  in 
New  York  that  Miss  Cahill  “couldn’t 
always  sing  in  the  key,  anyway.”  The 
same  might  be  said  of  many  distin- 
guished prima  donnas,  tenors,  bari- 
tones. A male  or  female  singer  is  not 
a machine.  A temporary  indisposition, 
excitement,  nervousness— there  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  false  intonation. 
And  there  are  eminent  German  work- 
ers in  the  operatic  vineyard  who  sing 
in  tune  only  by  accident.  Even  then 
they  do  not  know  that  they  are  true  to 
the  pitch. 

It's  an  old  story,  this  disagreement 
between  the  conductor  and  the  star.  If 
the  composer's  song  does  not  go,  it  is 
either  the  fault  of  the  singer  or  the 
conductor.  When  the  composer  is  the 
conductor,  it  is  always  the  fault  of  the 
singer.  If  the  singer  is  not  applauded, 
the  song  itself  is  poor,  or  the  conductor 
hampers  her.  So  in  a church  choir,  if 
one  of  the  singers  comes  to  disaster, 
the  organist  is  to  be  blamed.  He  has  a 
personal  grudge  against  her,  or  his 
breath  smells  of  fireworks. 


old,  dim-sighted  Isaac  took  Jacob  for 
Esau,  that  I,  after  the  same  manner, 
at  the  decision  of  causes  and  contro- 
versies in  law,  should  have  been  mis- 
taken in  taking  a quart  re  for  a cinque, 
or  trois  for  a deuce.”  Even  if  the 
United  States  Official  Thrower  should 
make  a slight  mistake  through  visual 
imperfection,  he  might  well  say  that 
the  imperfections  of  nature  should 
never  be  imputed  unto  any  for  crimes 
and  transgressions.  “And  who  would 
offer  to  do  otherwise  should  not 
thereby  accuse  the  man,  but  nature  and 
the  ail-seeing  providence  of  God.” 

We  are  more  interested,  however,  in 
Miss  Scudder  and  her  bomb.  The 
trouble  in  these  excursions  is  this:  In 
the  consequent  flurry  after  the  explo- 
sion, any  looter  is  liable  to  errors  in 
judgment  he  will  find  on  his  return 
home  that  the  article  he  carried  off  is 
a pietentious  sham  or  of  little  commer- 
cial worth  or  practical  value;  the  Rus- 
sian samovas  turns  out  to  be  an  imita- 
tion made  somewhere  on  the  East  side 
of  New  York;  the  grand  piano  is  sadly 
out  of  tune  and  the  sounding  board  is 
cracked;  the  copy  of  Burton’s  “Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a Night”  is  the  Den- 
ver reprint,  not  the  original  edition. 
There  should  be  experimental  bomb- 
throwing in  the  very  street  where  tho 
expression  of  disapproval  or  the  call  to 
the  apathetic  is  to  be  made;  and  looting 
drills  should  be  conducted  immediately 
aftei  the  trial  explosions.  There  might 
be  preparatory  practice  at  a night 
school,  with  kindergarten  blocks  appro- 
priately labelled  for  the  future  emer- 
gency. And  to  each  looting  party  ex- 
perts in  brie-a-brac,  jewelry,  pictures, 
binding  and  wines  should  be  attached. 


against  her  alleged  resemblance  to  an 
insect,  coral  and  exotic,  or  domestic 
and  familiar? 

The  ideal  “lady  clerk”  would  cause 
her  employer  much  infinite  anxiety,  un- 
less he  were  free  and  outspoken  and 
could  marry  her;  for  such  a prize 
in  the  matrimonial  market  would  at 
once  arouse  fierce  competition.  Mule 
clerks  and  junior  partners  would  ex- 
change bitter  words,  if  not  blows,  in 
their  rivalry.  The  long  silent  partner, 
observing  her,  would  become  eloquent. 
The  ideal  clerk  would  seem  to  all  t e 
ideal  wife.  Peaceful  herself,  she  would 
engender  the  keener  strife.  An  imper- 
fect being  would  be  more  advantageous 
i to  an  employer  in  the  long  run. 


SUNDRY  VOICES. 

There  have  been  several  more  or  less 
extraordinary  speeches  of  late.  There 
is  Marie  Corelli  with  her  “scathing”  re- 
marks on  “over-rich  fools.”  Miss  Vida 
Dutton  Scudder  admitted  Sunday  in  the 
face  of  the  public  that  she  feels  occa- 
sionally like  throwing  a bomb  into  Com- 
monwealth avenue  to  arouse  the  “upper 
classes”  from  their  “apathy  and  indif- 
ference” toward  many  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  who  drag  out  a miserable  ex- 
istence in  Beacon  street,  Bay  State 
road,  Chestnut  Hill  and  other  less  de- 
sirable and  remote  districts.  We  our- 
selves have  marked  several  houses  in 
this  avenue  for  looting,  and  our  torch 
is*  of  the  latest  variety,  wind-proof. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Hanford, 
who  exclaimed  in  a fine  burst  at  a May- 
day  celebration  in  New  Ymrk:  “Instead 
of  the  supreme  court,  we  ought  to  have 
an  official  dice-thrower.”  Mr.  Hanford 
evidently  remembers  his  Rabelais. 
When  the  dice-thrower  is  appointed,  he 
should  be  a comparatively  young  man, 
and  his  eyesight  should  be  carefully 
tested,  lest  he  soon  nnd  himself  in  the 
sad  plight  of  Judge  Bridlegoose,  who 
was  obliged  to  admit  in  his  defence, 
when  charged  with  handing  down  an 
unequitable  decision,  that  his  sight  of 
late  had  become  dim,  by  reason  of 
which  infirmity  he  was  not  able  to  dis- 
cern so  distinctly  as  formerly  the  points 
and  blots  of  the  dice:  “Whence,”  said 
the  good  man  and  reservoir  of  learning, 


THE  IDEAL  “LADY  CLERK.” 

An  English  periodical  gives  the 
world  an  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  an 
ideal  “lady  clerk”  in  London.  “Lady 
clerk”  is  a vile  phrase,  but  we  are  now 
concerned  with  more  important  matters. 
The  ideal  clerk,  it  appears,  should  do 
exactly  what  she  is  told  to  do ; she 
should  be  silent  when  at  work ; she 
should  be  undeviatingly  courteous,  even 
when  the  employer  enters  irritated  by 
an  unsatisfactory  breakfast  or  by  the 
“business  engagement”  that  tore  him 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family  the  night 
before;  she  should  dress  simply  and  pay 
more  attention  to  her  boots  than  her 
hat,  for  the  ideal  lady  clerk  takes  off 
her  hat,  but  not  her  boots,  when  she 
settles  herself  for  the  day’s  work  ; walk- 
ing- to  and  from  the  office  should  be  a 
delightful  pastime;  when  it  rains  she 
should  wear  overshoes,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  change  boots  in  business 
hours,  for  her  employer  might  then  be 
distracted;  her  breakfast  should  be  a 
good  “staying”  meal ; she  should  rest  her 
brain  and  cultivate  bodily  strength  with 
rings,  parallel  bars,  wooden  horses  and 
the  flying  trapeze  ; she  should  never  gos- 
sip ; her  handwriting  should  be  legible, 
without  vulgar  flourishes  and  accom- 
panying facial  contortions,  and  thus  she 
will  avoid  cramps  of  various  kinds;  she 
should  be  an  accomplished  speller  and 
a discreet  punctuator;  she  should  al- 
ways date  her  letters  correctly;  short- 
hand and  the  use  of  the  typewrit- 
ing machine  : hould  be  to  her  as  a 
second  nature ; when  extra  work  is 
given  to  her,  she  should  leap  with 
joy ; she  should  not  underbid  her 
working  sisters ; her  interest  in  the 
employer’s  business  should  be  keen,  and 
she  should  mind  her  own  ; it  is  better 
for  her  not  to  carry  a pistol  ; when  she 
leaves  the  office  at  night  she  should  re- 
fuse male  company,  or  to  use  the  chaste 
language  of  the  periodical,  she  should 
“by  her  quiet,  self-respecting  bearing 
find  herself  her  best  protector.” 

If  she  does  all  this,  (he  “lady  clerk” 
will  “enjoy  her  life,  receive  untold  kind- 
nesses. and  find  and  share  much  hap- 
piness. besides  enjoying  the  dignified  and 
worthy  pride  of  being  independent  and 
self-supporting  and  of  helping  to  make 
the  world  go  round,  as  even  the  coral 
insect  builds  the  island.”  But  would 
not  nay  self-respecting  woman  protest  I 


TIMOROUS  MALES. 

The  minister  and  all  the  wedding 
guests  kissed  and  danced  with  the  bride 
in  a New  Jersey  village.  “She  was  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,”  but  she  went  home 
and  soon  took  to  her  bed  with  the 
smallpox.  Now  the  minister  is  in  quar- 
antine and  the  kissers  are  in  a highly 
, nervous  state.  A man  runs  ull  sorts 
of  risks  when  he  kisses  any  woman, 
but  what  is  smallpox  to  a true  lover 
or  a gallant  New  Jersey  cavalier? 
Thomas  Hardy  wrote  an  ironical  story 
based  on  a,  somewhat  similar  subject. 
Is  it  not  the  first  tale  iu  the  series  about 
uoble  dames?  Then  there  is  Mr,  Swin- 
burne’s poor  clerk  who  kissed  the  ouce 
sumptuous  beauty  after  she  was  lep- 
rous. Kissed  her  alive  after  she  had 
been  spat  out  and  cursed  and  east  forth 
for  a base  thing,  and  kissed  her  when 
she  was  a corpse.  A still  more  heroic 
kiss  was  that  of  the  wandering  youth 
who  met  on  the  island  of  Cos  a huge 
serpent  who  told  him  gently  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates  im- 
prisoned in  that  loathsome  body,  but 
if  he  should  kiss  her  on  her  monstrous 
I mouth  her  enchantment  would  be  at 
an  end  and  she  would  love  him  dearly 
the  rest  of  her  life.  In  Leigh  Hunt’s 
version  the  youth  greatly  dared  and 
was  rewarded,  for  the  maiden  was  of 
| wondrous  beauty;  in  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville’s  story  a knight  determined  to  free 
her,  but  his  courage  failed  him,  she 
was  so  hideous  and  horrible,  and  lie 
fled  to  the  ship.  “And  when  she  saw 
that  he  turned  not  again,  she  began 
to  cry,  as  a tiling  that  had  much  sor- 
row, and  then  she  turned  again  iuto 
her  cave.  And  anon  the  knight  died.” 
No  doubt  she  is  still  waiting  for  the 
one  to  free  her.  There  are  islands  that 
work  a spell  over  some  who  would  fain 
visit  them  and  yet  know  that  they  will 
die  without  ever  seeing  them,  even 
from  a distance.  Who  would  not  step 
foot  on  Corsica,  Corfu,  Lesbps,  the 
island  of  Herman  Melville?  But  there 
is  Cos,  and  there  the  fair  daughter  of 
Hippocrates  waits  and  weeps. 

Are  men  less  brave  in  these  coaimer- 
J cial  days?  We  read  lately  of  a hus- 
band in  New  York  who  neglected  his 
wife  because  a physician  thought  that 
she  might  possibly  suffer  from  cancer. 
He  would  not  kiss  her.  he  was  afraid 
j to  use  a drinking  glnss  that  she  had 
touched,  and  finally  lie  could  not  en- 
dure  the  sight  of  her,  so  abject  was 
“his  terror.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  the 
deserted  woman  is  attractive  and  with- 
out taint.  Women  are  more  courageous 
aud  devoted.  How  often  they  nurse 
husbands  who,  after  lives  of  genteel 
coolness  or  shameful  neglect  are. 
through  sic-kness,  physically  repulsive! 
There’s  Miss  Bessie  Davis,  a chorus 
girl,  who  was  shot  by  an  impetuous 
youth  because  she  would  not  marry 
him  suddenly  on  a Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  When  told  that  she 
would  recover  she  said:  "Eddie’s  a 

good  boy,  and  I would  not  want  him 
to  hang.  I will  never  speak  to  him 
again,  though.”  Yet,  now  and  then 
you  hear  of  a man  who  shows  true 
courage  in  his  relations  with  the  dis- 
turbers of  landscapes  and  routine.  There 
is  at  the  Lyceum  Club  in  London,  a 
club  for  women,  a stranger’s  room,  in 
which  the  members  are  allowed  to  en- 
tertain male  friends  at  tea.  A youn„ 
man,  thinking  that  he  and  his  friend 
were  alone,  proposed  to  her  and  was 
accepted.  In  his  rapture  he  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek.  They  were  not  aloue;  a 
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Iu*rvr.f  and  r'-iwrif'il  1 1: ? Tn-o  to  the  ex- 

reotitivi*  committee.  Such  courage  would 
loose  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates  from 
her  serpent’s  body. 


lirium  or  in  tlu^oohLliness  of  weak-  | 
ness,  mental  or  physical,  would  be  re 
membered  to  their  injury. 
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THE  LAST  SPEECH. 

An  Italian  senator,  Gen.  de  Sonnnz, 
die.)  recently.  Just  before  he  died  he 
had  himself  dressed  in  his  uniform;  he 
called  for  champagne  and  proposed 
“The  Health  of  the  King  and  the  Pros- 
perity of  the  Country.”  Thus  did  he 
add  to  deathbed  sayings  that  ulti- 
mately go  into  books  of  anecdotes.  Of 
course,  there  is  doubt  concerning  some 
of  the  more  famous  speeches,  just  as 
there  is  always  some  one  to  dispute  a 
line  saying  made  at  any  time.  No  one 
believes  today  that  Cnmbronne  ex- 
claimed at  Waterloo:  "The  Guard 

dies  but  never  surrenders,"  and  the 
short  and  emphatic  word  put  by  others 
in  his  mouth  and  eulogized  sonorously 
by  Victor  Hugo  is  said  by  later 
envious  or  shocked  persons  to  have 
been  a melodramatic  invention.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  John  Randolph  did  not 
cry  out.  "Remorse,”  but  repeated  the 
name  of  n caller  the  day  before,  “It.  E. 
Morse,”  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
regret  at  not  seeing  him.  Nor  did 
Goethe’s  “More  light!”  refer  to  an  ap- 
proaching celestial  vision;  the  poet 
wished  another  candle.  There  are 
always  disillusionizers  as  well  as  denig 
rotors. 

Some  of  the  memorable  last  sayings 
have  come  from  the  scaffold,  when  the 
mind  was  comparatively  clear  and  the 
executed  wished  to  show  dignity  or 
bravado,  according  to  bis  innocence  or 
guilt.  When  a rope  broke  in  a Rus- 
sian town,  the  victim  said  that  nothing 
was  done  in  his  country  properly;  that 
bis  ’country  could  not  even  twine  a 
rope.  “Prove  to  him  that  lie  is  wrong, ’’ 
said  the  Tsar,  and -the  proof  satisfied 
even  the  hanged.  Certain  famous  crim- 
inals have  shown  poor  taste  before  the 
dance  in  the  air.  as  Joeelin  Harwood, 
who  arrived  at  Tyburn  insolently 
drunk.  He  was  such  a blowhard  on 
the  cart  that  the  crowd  hissed  him,  as 
another  crowd  hissed  Samuel  Sliotland, 
who  took  off  his  shoes,  threw  them  at 
the  people  and  said  with  a grin:  My 

father  and  mother  often  told  me  that  I 
I should  die  with  my  shoes  on,  but  you 
may  all  see  that  I have  made  them 
both  liars.”  As  Mr.  Charles  Whibley 
well  says:  ”A  great  man  dies  not  with 
so  mean  a jest.”  When  the  chaplain 
! asked  Tom  Austin  if  he  had  anything 
to  say,  he  cried  out:  "Only  there’s  a 

I woman  yonder  with  some  curds  and 
whey,  and  1 wish  I could  have  a penny- 
worth of  them  before  I am  hanged,  be- 
cause 1 dou’t  know  when  I shall  see 
any  again,”  We  are  not  told  of  Gil- 
I deroy’s  last  words,  but  the  most  ae- 
, complished  scoundrel  was  hanged  so 
i high  that  lie  passed  into  n proverb. 
How  exemplary  the  gallows  conduct  of 
Jack  Sheppard.  He  asked  pardon  for 
his  crimes,  and  then  said:  "Of  twoj 

virtues  1 have  ever  cherished  an  honest 
pride;  never  have  I stooped  to  friend-  l 
ship  with  Jonathan  Wild  or  with  any 
of  his  detestable  thieftakers;  and, 
though  an  undutiful  son.  I never 
damned  my  mother’s  eyes.”  rI  hink  for 
a moment  of  Deacon  Hrodic  in  full  suit 
of  black  and  with  dressed  and  pow- 
dered hair.  The  day  before  lie  sang 
his  repertory  of  flash  songs  and  cracked 
his  jokes.  On  the  day  he  prayed,  “O 
Lord.  I lament  that  I know  so  little  of 
thee,”  nnd  when  he  mounted  the  plat- 
form he  muttered:  “George,  you  are 

first  in  hand.”  Was  Charles  Peace’s 
speech  wholly  admirable?  He 


obbligato.  Mrs.  Schmonsees 
laved  a sonata  by  Tartinl.  a romance 
jy  Mrs.  Beach.  R.  Strauss'  "Wiegen- 
led”  and  a humoreske  by  Dvorak. 

The  Indulgence  of  the  large  and  deeply 
nterested  audience  was  asked  for  Miss 
Schumacher,  who  was  suffering  from  a 
;llght  cold.  No  suoh  Indulgence,  it 
leemed.  was  needed  for  hearty  applause 
followed  every  number.  The  singer  also 
-ecelved  flowers.  Mrs.  Schmonsees’  play- 
ng  was  also  warmly  appreciated. 


/ 


Ralph  Osborne,  a basso  eantante,  as-  j 
elsted  by  Lewis  Williams,  pianist,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Gorham,  accompanist,  ' 
gave  a song  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a most 
friendly  audience.  Mr.  Osborne  sang 
Charon's  air  from  Lully's  “Alceste.” 
“Bois  Epals''  from  Lully's  "Ainadls.’’ 
Massenet's  "Printemps  Dernier.”  "Chan- 
son du  Ble”  from  Masse's  ”Les  Sai- 
sons,”  ratio’s  "Marine, George’s  ”Le 
PUbustler,”  Erlanger's  "Fedia,"  Vul- 
can's couple's  from  Gounod's  “Philemon 
and  Baucis,”  Tschalkowsky’s  "Pilgrim’s 
Song,”  Foote's  “When  Icicles  Hang  by 
the  Wall,”  Michel's  "Chanson  18S0”  and 
Ralph's  air  froin  Bizet's  "Polio  Fille  de 
Perth."  Mr.  Williams  played  a prelude 
and  gavotte  by  Bach,  a serenade  by 
Groendahl,  an  impromptu  by  Gabriel 
Faure;  Chopin's  etude  In  F minor, 
polonaise  in  C sharp  minor  and  waltz 
In  C sharp  minor. 

The  programme  stated  that  this  was 
Mr.  Osborne's  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton. We  remember  him  In  an  operatic 
concert  of  the  New  England  Consorva- 
lory  in  the  Boston  Theatre  two  seasons 
ago,  when  he  sang  as  Mephistopheles  In 
the  last  scene  of  "Faust.” 

The  programme  yesterdaj  was  one 
of  unusual  Interest.  Lully’s  • Bois 
Epals,”  composed  for  an  alto  singer,  is 
familiar  to  concertgoers,  out  the 
highly  dramatic  air  from  "Alceste  is 
not  well  known  here.  As  sung  by  Mi . 
Osborne.  Its  effect  was  irresistible  The 
music  was  first  heard  In  10i4,  and  one 
may  ask  In  all  seriousness  wnether  the 
art  of  dramatic  expression  by  means 
of  vocal  tones  has  made  such  huge 
strides  as  the  moderns  Insist.  There 


A FOREST  FIRE. 

One  that  knows  not  Cape  Cod  reads 
of  the  fire  in  the  woods  between  Cent.re- 
ville  and  West  Barnstable  and  smiles. 
"Woods  on  Cape  Cod?  Why.  there’s 
nothing  there  but  sand,  scrub  pine  and 
cranberries.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
woods  in  many  Capo  Cod  districts  are 
of  a peculiar  beauty.  Their  charm  is 
inexpressible;  it  is  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  come  under  the  spell. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  tall  pines  that 
are  occasionally  seen,  as  at  Cot u it,  but 
to  the  humbler  aud  more  companion- 
able trees  that  make  so  many  roads  | 
beautiful  to  them  that  pass  over  them— 
state  roads  fit  for  automobiles,  rough 
and  narrow  roads,  roads  that  are 
traced  and  now  and  then  are  kept  only 
through  the  driver's  faith  or  instinct. 
These  humble  woods  are  singularly  free 
from  all  that  is  fearsome  or  repugnant. 
There  are  forests,  even  near  a town, 
which  inspire  fear.  There  is  danger  in 
them.  Some  strange  apparition  will 
meet  the  adventurer.  The  sun  never 
shoots  its  rays  through  the  forbidding, 
dismal  branches.  There  are  vegetable 
blotches  and  blains.  Monstrous  shapes, 
phantom  insects  and  spectral  creeping 
things  are  at  home. 


in  regard  to  doing.  Richard  Grant 
White  gave  an  excellent  example ; 
“That  was  done  very  badly,  and  I feel 
very  bad  about  it.”  He  then  added: 
“Now  as  to  the  use  of  'feel'  with  a 
word  expressing  condition  or  appear- 
ance, the  whole  analogy  of  the  lan- 
i purge  shows  that  the  latter  word 
should  be  an  adjective,  and  not  an  ad- 
verb.” He  gave  as  examples:  I feel 
sad.  glad,  sick,  sorry,  wretched,  happy, 
sinful,  “and  so  forth  through  all  the 
vocabulary  of  seining  and  condition.” 
The  phrase,  "I  feel  fine,”  did  not  spring 
instinctively  from  his  lips;  but  as 
White  said  in  a footnote:  “I  hope  that 
no  one  expects  to  find  in  that  book 
( Words  and  Uses’)  a discussion  of  all 
the  bad  or  uncertain  phrases  which  are 
spoken  as  English.  The  book  contains 
only  450  pages.”  Men  and  women  will 
continue  to  feel  fine  in  spite  of  nil  the 
solemn  grammarians;  yes,  they  will 
i feel  as  fine  as  silk. 


an 
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is  a nobility  in  the  expression,  a.  dan- 
•spn< 


Lie  atmosphere  that  Gluck  ' himself 
might  have  envied.  He,  too.  wrote  an 
“Alceste”  that  drove  Lully  s ^r9JT1 
stage  but  when  he  came  to  Charon 
he  gave  him  the  famous  horn  oall.  a 
call  of  bodement.  sinister  and  dolorous 


call  Ol  DOUcluCHL,  aiuiow*  , , v 

Thus  prophetically _he  ^nnounce^  the 


day  when  the  dramatic  expression  In 
opera  should  be  in  the  orchestra,  not 
in  the  mouth  of  the  singer.  La  o = 
"Marine"  is  a masterpiece  In  mlnia 
lure,  full  of  the  sea  and  the  salt  and 
the  foam  and  the  sound  of  it.  George  s 
“Flibustier"  is  a sturdy  song  of  vaga- 
bondage, and  Camille  Erlanger  s l e- 
dia"  is  singularly  effective,  with  its 
haunting  accompaniment,  its  '"‘Oh 
expression.  Its  character  drawing  ami 
all  without  extravagance. 

Mr.  Osborne  has  a manly,  sonorous, 
vibrant  voice  that  has  both  baritone 
and  baSs  qualities.  It  is  a voice  that 
lends  itself  easily  to  sustained  son„, 
declamation,  florid  passagee.  At  pres- 
ent he  uses  it  with  more  attention  to 
diction  than  to  the  rules  of  bel  canto, 
and  he  should  consider  his  vocal  ways, 
lest  through  bis  striving  after  dramatic 
expression,  he  impair  the  voice  itself. 
He  Is  inclined  to  slnj^  -with  open  ^ones^. 


Of  the  turbid  pool  that  lies  In  the  autumn 
Of  the'moon  that  descends  the  steeps  of  the 

Toss, ^spar kies  of  ifay’  and  d'iski  toss  on  the 
black  stems  that  decay  in  the  muck . 

Toss  to  the  moaning  gibberish  of  the  dry 
limbs. 


dyim. 


tiskel,  "What  is  the  scaffold?”  and 
gave  the  answer:  "A  short  out  to 


heaven.”  There  is  a touch  of  disfigur- 
ing sanctimoniousness  in  this.  Nor  can 
one  approve  the  flippancy  of  the 
Frenchman  who  walked  toward  this 
guillotine  with  a fresh  cigarette  in  his  I 
mouth.  "Don't  you  want  a match? 
asked  an  admirer  iu  the  crowd.  " 1 hank 
von.  no.”  was  the  answer,  “I'll  bsht  it 
when  I get  there.” 

Fortunately  for  many  famous  men 
who  die  in  bed,  they  are  unconscious 
at  the  last.  They  are  thus  spared  mis- 
representation through  the  ages.  Other- 
wise what  they  luieht  have  said  in  de- 


when  both  the  pedagogue  and  the 
teacher  of  diction  would  shake  sorrow- 
fully their  heads. 

The  charm  and  effect  of  Mr.  i Os- 
borne’s performance  were  in  the  voice 
Itself,  rather  than  In  his  vocal  _ -tistry, 
und  also  In  his  indisputable  •^rnattc 
Intelligence.  Thus  his  perform. .nee  of 
Charon’s  air  was  more  effective,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  artistic  than 
that  of  “Bois  Epals,"  for  in  the  latter 
there  was  not  the  continuance  of  the 
pure  vocal  line  that  is  here  necessary 
to  full  success.  The  little  song  of 
Massenet  was  sung  with  French  grace— 
there  was  even  the  gesture  at  the  end— 
the  gesture  after  the  manner  of  Victor  , 
Maurel— but  the  expression  of  true  sen-  | 
tlment  was  not  convincing. 

Much  better  in  this  direction  was  the 
delivery  of  "Drink  to  Me  Only,"  which 
was  given  as  an  encore  after  the  second  , 
group.  Admirable  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Erlanger's  "Fedia,”  with  the  dif- 
ferentiation in  expression. 

Mr.  OSbome  has  learned  much  In 
Paris  in  matters  of  diction.  Let  him 
beware  however,  of  French  manner- 
isms and  vicious  tricks  in  vocal  art. 
More  than  one  American  has  learned 
diction  and  hardened  his  tones  in  Paris; 
more  than  one  has  gained  a certain 
metallic  brilliance  and  Lost  vocal  bloom. 
Nor  is  It  necessary  for  an  American  to 
be  more  nasal  than  the  French,  espe- 
cially when  this  nasal  quality  is  not 
due  to  the  character  of  the  language, 
but  to  an  erroneous  system  of  voice- 
ulficins. 

Mr  Williams  was  heard  to  his  best 
advantage  in  Faure’s  Impromptu,  to 
•which  he  gave,  the  charm  of  vague  and 
restless  melancholy  aJKi  the  touch  of 
elegance  that  characterize  this  compos- 

e The  singer  and  pianist  were  warmly 
applauded. 


But  the  woods  of  Cape  Cod  in  the 
region  visited  lately  by  fire  are  friendly 
and  fragrant.  They  invite  human  be- 
ings to  dwell  among  them.  They  are 
gayly  colored.  They  are  full  of  cheer 
ful  life.  They  are  warm  with  sun- 
light, and  the  trees  send  out  their  grati- 
tude in  perfume.  They  welcome  im- 
partially the  passing  cottager,  the 
camper-out,  the  wandering  Portuguese 
knife  sharpener  or  Italian  organ 
grinder.  Advantage  is  sometimes  taken 
of  this  hospitality.  A carelessly  thrown 
match,  a neglected  fire  for  cooking  or 
for  warmth— and  the  forest  is  soon 
ablaze.  And  for  years  to  come  mourn- 
ful stumps  or  blackened  trunks  will 
j hold  up  shrivelled,  tortured,  reproachful 
1 arms.  


THE  SCHUMACHER  CONCERT. 


Miss  Helene  Schumacher,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  J.  G.  F.  Schmonsees.  violinist,  and 
Miss  Schumacher,  accompanist,  gave  an 
Invitation  recital  last  night  In  Hunting- 
ton  Chambers  Hall.  She  sang ^d'Harde- 
lnt’s  "I  Hid  My  Love,  Xtaltbers  May 
T&y  ” Verdi's  "P^ce.  Pace  Mio  Dio.”  de 
Fo nt en a i 1 1 e s’  “Obstlnatlon  Massenet  s 


“FEELING  FINE.” 

The  purist,  while  he  rejoices  in  the  news 
of  President  Harper’s  phv  ical  better- 
ment, will  regret  that  the  patient  said 
to  a reporter  in  New  York:  "1  am  feel- 
ing fine.”  Let  it  be  admitted  that  ‘ fine” 
is  here  an  adverb.  President  Harper 
then  said,  in  effect  and  by  the  card:  I 

am  feeling  in  a fine  manner,  elegantly, 
or  it  is  possible  that  he  intended  to 
say  he  was  feeling  well.  If  he  had 
said:  "I'm  feeling  just  elegant,”  his 
speech  might  easily  be  pardoned  as  a 
gracious  condescension  to  put  the  bun 
reporter  at  his  case.  As  the  Sun  has 
editorially  remarked:  "The  English 

language  is  what  it  is,  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.”  A certain  eminent  Bos- 
tonian, naturally  fastidious  in  matters 
of  dress,  when  business  took  him  est 
fifty  years  ago,  tucked  his  trousers  in- 
side his  leg  boots  after  he  left  Albany, 
that  he  might  inspire  the  westerners 
with  confidence. 

One  may  say:  "President  Harper 
used  a sturdy  old  English  provincial- 
ism.” It  is  true  that  in  Scotland  and 
English  provinces  “fine”  ,may  mean  in 
good  health,  well,  prosperous,  iu  good 
spirits.  “Hoo’s  a’ your  folk?"  "Ob,  fine, 
man.”  And  so  "finely”  in  English  dia- 
lect may  mean  very  well  in  health.  We 
find,  however,  no  such  combination  as 
“feel  fine”  in  dialect  use.  President 
Harper,  in  the  presence  of  his  intellect- 
ual peers,  would  no  doubt  have  said: 
“I  have  the  sensation  of  being  in  good 
health”;  but  he  knew  that  sucli^  a 
speech  would  be  an  affectation  in  New 

York.  „ . , 

It  is  not  that  he  said  "fine  ’ istead 


NAN’S  CASE. 

The  case  of  Nan  Patterson  is  remark 
able  not  so  much  for  the  Oircumstances 
that  put  her  on  trial  for  her  life  as  foi 
the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  con 
ducted.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  in 
quire  into  the  innocence  or  the  guilt  o 
the  girl  herself:  two  juries  that  heart 
the  evidence  could  not  agree.  A fboiisl 
chorus  girl  was  suddenly  raised  fron 
the  position  of  a giggling  soubretto 
fond  of  admiration  and  birds  and  bot 
ties,  to  that  of  a dramatic  personage 
Farce  became  melodrama  which  a vie 
lent  death  dignified  by  turning  it  int 
tragedy.  ' For  the  dead  man  there  ea 
bo  little  sympathy;  he  was  neither  hoi 
orable  nor  chivalrie,  according  to  th 
code  established  and  approved  ainon 
men  of  his  own  calling.  He  was  fa 
from  being  an  Oakhnrst  or  a Hamlii 
As  for  Nan,  she  was  not  inhere® 
tragic;  she  was'-a  chorus  girl  in  an  ii 
congruously  tragic  position. 

J,n7.v,  laughing,  languid  Jenny, 
l'on'd  of  a kins  and  fond  of  a guinea. 

The  one  heroically  tragic  figure  is  tin 
of  the  wife,  who  forgave  before  as  wt 
as  after  death. 

But  was  ever  a murder  ease  co 
ducted  with  so  little  regard  for  the  pr 
prieties,  the  decencies  of  a solemn 
easion?  Recall  the  jesting  of  the  f 
torneys,  the  published  chatter  of  the  a 
cuscd  after  each  day  of  the  trial,  t 
wise  opinions  as  to  her  guilt  or  inr 
cence  interwoven  in  the  daily  accour 
of  the  proceedings,  the  special  articl 
of  outside  experts,  from  Mr.  Richard 
Gallienne  of  the  angora  school  of  po< 
to  Mr.  Belasco,  “a  shrewd  and  line 
ing  judge  of  human  nature”;  the  d 
orderly  crowds,  the  jnm  and  the  ei 
fusion,  with  women  fainting  or  tr 
under  foot  in  their  wild  desire  to  set 
sister  at  bay. 

The  old  theory  that  an  accused  v 
to  lie  considered  innocent,  even  by  co 
officials,  till  be  was  proved  guilty  v 
exploded  long  ago,  and  with  it  w< 
the  equally  antiquated  idea  that 
first  dutv  of  a prosecuting  attorney 
to  discover  the  truth.  Today  the  < 
triet  attorney  considers  it  his  duty 
gain  a conviction;  to  this  he  brings 
his  ability  and  sfrength,  and  for  t 
end  he  is  apparently  supported  b> 
resources  of  the  state.  Did  not  a < 
trict  attorney  some  years  ago  in  N 
York  openly  avow  that  it  was  his  d 
to  convict  by  any  means  wliatei 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  prison, 
counsel  to  gain  an  acquittal  at  : 
cost;  that  incidentally,  by  accident 
truth  might  come  out  »n  the  course  of 
trial?  The  district  attorney  has  a I 
to  play;  his  reputation  is  at  stake, 
shrewdness,  his  eloquence  will 
doubted  if  the  accused  escapes.  It 
facts  are  not  with  him,  let  them 
twisted;  if  there  is  no  substantial  pr 
let  there  be  innuendo  and  sophistry. 
Nan’s  trial  the  prosecuting  attoi 
was  characterized  as  “a  ques 
hound.”  There  was  significance  m 
description:  it  was  something  mot  el 
a rhetorical  flourish  to  prejudice 
jury. 

The  punishment  of  Young  was  sui 
and  final,  so  far  as,  this  world  is 
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m-iioif  Thafpniiislnnent  of  Nan  has 

ecu  one  of  long;  torture- nor  is  it  now 
t an  end.  whatever  may  be  the  dispo- 
itiou  of  her  case.  The  pity  of  it  is 
i. ..  r her  guilt  or  innocence  was  not 
.roved  de^itely  and  for  all  time;  but 
hat  the  triul  of  a human  being  foi  her 
ife  was  turned  into  a raree-show,  with 
awyers  battling  with  each  other  for  ap- 
Inuse,  wifTionl  a deliberate  and  united 
Tort  to  ascertain  the  truth,  with  a 
aping  or  hysterical  crowd,  with  out- 
does selling  their  views,  opinions,  “im- 
rcssions,”  analyses  for  daily  publica- 
n’ll. No  wonder  that  any  foreigner 
Siting  this  country  wonders  at  such 
fpministration  of  justice. 

***7  (a  t^o  r 

A TRANSFORMED  WORD. 

In  country  villages  and  in  cities  you 
e the  sign  “Garage.”  In  the  villages 
le  word  excites  the  natives  to  incredi- 
e feats  of  pronunciation.  Some  pre- 
-r  to  speak  of  the  building  as  the  auto- 
obile  shed.  The  word  has  had  a 
irious  history.  It  was  originally  a 
rm  in  navigation,  and  it  was  defined 
s the  act  of  making  boats  or  vessels 
iter  a place  on  a river  bank  where 
ley  might  be  protected  against  ice  or 
oods,  or  any  such  accident.  It  was 
Eterward  applied  to  the  act  of  putting 
jiilway  cars  in  a safe  place,  a depot,  a 
assenger  or  freight  house.  And  it 
as  then  applied  to  the  track  on  which 
ids  action  was  performed.  But  just 
jhen  and  by  whom  was  the  word  twist- 
l into  the  present  application?  Thus 
> modern  inventions  not  only  bring  in 
leir  own  special  vocabulary  and  add 
ords  to  the  language,  but  they  also 
ansform  in  singular  fashion  words 
! reputable  standing  and  definite 
eaning. 

In  connection  with  this  word,  can 
jiy  one  tell  when  and  why  “barge”  was 
| 'st  used  in  New  England  to  describe 
ie  generally  uncomfortable  and  often 
>ringless  long  stage  that  goes  from  a 
lilway  station  to  a village,  or  is  used 
r picnics  or  other  occasions  of  doubt- 
il  gregarious  enjoyment?  We  once 
ad  that  these  stages  were  originally 
. the  form  of  a boat  on  wheels,  but; 

| lie  writer  was  one  without  authority. 

[ id  other  derivations  in  the  article  were 
otesquely  imaginative. 

DATE-COMERS. 

Although  the  dramatic  season  is  near- 
1 over,  there  are  still  complaints 
trougbout  the  land  against  the  in- 
cdlity  of  late-comera.  The  Herald 
j blished  lately  some  vigorous  re- 
rirks  of  Theodore  Thomas  concerning 
tese  disturbers  of  concerts.  The  tbea- 
ipgoer  who  takes  his  seat  for  the  pur- 
jpa  of  enjoying  a play  or  a play-actor 
i's  still  more  cause  for  indignation.  In 
ull  regulated  concert  halls  no  one  is 
rowed  to  go  to  his  seat  during  the 
irformance  of  a piece;  but  in  the 
Iiyhouse  stragglers  go  down  the  aisle 
f their  arrogant  will  during  the  first 
it. 

Some  are  inevitably  belated.  The 
f^n  may  not  arrive  on  time;  the  street 
<r  may  be  blocked.  The  chronic  late- 
<mer  has  no  such  excuse.  He  is  de- 
I Ijierately  late.  There  are  some  who 
fe  the  theatre  as  they  -would-  a club 
<r  a restaurant.  They  have  few  home 
(versions : they  are  not  given  to  read- 
ijg;  they  have  a small  circle  of  ac- 
(Jiaintances.  The  women  are  anxious 
ir  opportunities  to  show  handsome 
■ stumei;  the  men  do  not  wish  to 
t ’jerry  the  evening  meal.  They  form  the 


playhouse,  rf  was  the  custom  Then  "for 
swells  to  sit  on  the  stage:  “Present 
not  yourself  oil  the  stage,”  says  Dek- 
ker,  “(especially  at  a new  play)  until 
the  quaking  prologue  hath  by  rubbing 
got  color  Into  his  cheeks  and  is  ready 
to  give  the  trumpets  their  cue,  that 
lie’s  upon  point  to  enter:  for  then  it  is 
time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the 
properties,  or  that  you  dropped  out  of 
the  hangings,  to  creep  from  behind  the 
arras  with  yourjrtripos  or  three-footed 
stool  in  one  hand  and  a teston  mounted 


death.”  And  tbhy  are"  Barkeepers  at-  the 
bottom  of  the  list?  Many  of  them  are 
most  temperate.  Possibly  their  lives  are 
shortened  by  their  constant  view  of  the 
follies  of  mankind,  by  the  necessity 
of  hearing  hourly  such  chatter  and 
twaddle  the  other  side  of  the  bar. 

The  longevity  of  other  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  has  been  calcu- 
lated. The  eagle,  carp,  raven,  swan, 
elephant,  crocodile,  are  said  to  go  be- 
yond 100  years.  The  rhinoceros  lives 
to  be  60  or  60,  because  he  is  not  thin- 


between  a forefinger  and  a thumb  in 
the  other:  for  if  you  should  bestow  skinned.  The  camel,  lion,  goose,  parrot, 
your  person  upon  the  vulgar,  when  the  pike,  stag,  may  reach  what  is  called 
belly  of  the  house  is  not  half-full,  your  a good  age,  from  40  to  60  years.  One 
apparel  is  quite  eaten  up,  the  fashion  of  the  most  pitiable  sights  is  the  ven- 
l°st.”  erable  and  tottering  house  dog  of  10 

The  mnrginal  headings  are  here  most  years  or  a dozen.  The  bee  knows  one 
appropriate:  “The  time  to  go  upon  the  year,  the  stickleback  two,  the  polypus 


stage:  advantages  of  being  a nuisance.” 
No  doubt  in  the  old  amphitheatres 
late-eomors  disturbed  the  spectators 
thrilled  by  a tragedy  of  Agsckylus  or 
Sophocles,  or  following  eagerly  the  dia- 
logue of  Menander  or  Aristophanes. 


two,  and  there  are  the  insects  to  whom 
a day  is  as  much  perhaps  as  three- 
score years  and  ten  to  the  respected 
citizen.  It  is  how  you  live,  not  how 
long  you  live.  There  are  men  who  are 
dead  at  30,  and  do  not  know  it.  There 


Were  there  encore  fiends  in  those  days?  would  not  be  room  in  all  the  prisons, 
Aristophanes  invented  the  topical  song,  if  they  were  emptied  for  the  purpose, 
Was  the  comedian  obliged  by  the  roar-  to  accommodate  the  murderers  of  their 

youth.  The  cross-legged  tailor  may 
have  lived  a longer  life  than  the  arch- 
bishop, though  it  be  not  so  reckoned 
by  count  of  years. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere; 

A Illy  of  a day 
Is  fairer  far  In  May, 

Although  It  fall  and  (lie  that  night— 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauty  see; 

And  In  Short  measures  life  may  perfect  me. 


ing  public  to  add  “extemporaneous” 
verses? 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  LIFE. 

A vast  multitude  of  human  beings 
delights  in  statistics.  They  will  tell 
you  with  self-gratifying  authority  that 
there  are  30,000  bees  In  a good  swarm ; 
or  they  will  assume  an  air  of  doubt — 
“I  think  that  the  eggs  of  the  cod  amount 
to  something  like  0,300,000 — I am  not 
sure,  mind  you,  but  I think  that  is  the 
number.  Let’s  see,  who  was  the  man 
who  counted  them?  Leuwenhoech?  Yes, 
it  was  Leuwenhoech” ; or  they  will  lug 
in  by  the  heels  some  absurdly  irrelevant 
fact  with  a jaunty  air:  “That  reminds 
me,  Ferguson ; do  you  know  that  the 
facets  of  a butterfly  mount  up  to  37,- 
056?”  They  are  reasonably  sure  of  not 
being  contradicted  in  the  company  they 
keep,  and  it  is  a sad  fact  that  the  mqst 
tiresome  ass  in  these  matters  is  usually 
and  disagreeably  correct. 

An  English  list  of  occupations  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  longevity  Is  now 
going  the  rounds  and  exciting  comment. 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
live  the  longest,  and  the  three  classes 
that  are  shortest  lived  are  bankers,  Lon- 
don laborers  and  barkeepers.  The  second 
longest  lived  class  Is  that  of  dissenting 
clergymen.  No  doubt  the  mere  act  of 
dissenting  shortens  comparatively  their 
life.  It  is  easier  and  safer  to  agree  to 
everything,  to  be  willing  to  sign  forty 
as  well  as  thirty-nine  articles.  We  are 
told  that  action  is  indispensable  to  a 
vigorous  and  long  life;  but  the  life  of 
many  of  the  Church  of  England  is  one 
of  inaction;  furthermore,  they  are 
friends  of  what  is  euphemistically  de- 
scribed as  good  living.  On  the  other 
band,  even  bishops  havo  their  trials 
and  tribulations ; there  is  always  a Mrs. 
Proudie,  as  in  Trollope’s  clerical  tales. 
A commentator  says  the  list  is  “in- 
structive”; “we  make  only  the  obvious 
comment  that  clergymen  live  the  best 
lives  and  consequently  the  longest;  and 
the  farmers  come  next."  But  in  this 
country  farmers  often  live  an  unwhole- 
some and  morose  life.  Painters  and 
musicians  are  pretty  well  down  In  the 
list  between  butchers  and  cabmen. 
Butchers  are  popularly  supposed  to 


pit  of  going  regularly  to  this  or  that 
eatre  without  special  thought  of  the 
jay  or  the  comedinns.  What  does  it 
atter  Whether  they  are  late  or  jn  their 
|ats  at  the  raising  of  the  curtain? 
ey  will  surely  be  seen  if  they  go 
>wn  the  aisle  while  the  play  is  in 
ogress.  The  costumes,  the  coiffures 
111  be-more  closely  observed;  they  will 
tract ’ the  more  attention,  the  more 
e pecyle  in  the  audience  and  those 
i the  Stage  are  disturbed. 

The  trick  is  an  old  one.  The  play- 
right,  Thomas  Dekker,  wrote  a 
mlous  book,  "The  Gull’s  Horn-Book,” 
hich  was  published  in  1609,  a book 
satirical  advice  to  the  swells  of  the 
-riod.  In  chapter  six  a gallant  is  told 
,w  he  ^liquid  behave  himself  in  a 
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A CUP  OF  COFFEE. 

According  to  statistics,  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee,  and  England  is  first  in 
i the  consumption  of  tea.  This  is  a gloss 
to  the  old  saying  that  the  coffee-drink- 
,ner  nations  of  the  world  mu§t  finally 
give  way  to  the  tea-drinking  nations. 
Then  there  is  the  note  for  posterity 
that  tea-drinking  Japan  discomfited 
sorely  tea-drinking  Russia ; but  Russia 
leads  the  world  in  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  A century  ago  coffee  was 
known,  even  by  the  taste,  to  but  a few 
of  the  Japanese  interpreters  who  talked 
with  Thunberg. 

But  how  seldom  a good  cup  of  cof- 
fee is  to  be  had  in  the  United  States. 
Think  of  the  abominable  fluid  that  is 
served  under  the  name  in  nine-tenths 
of  the  inns  in  this  country,  in  England, 
in  Germany — one  might  add,  in  towns 
of  other  countries.  Every  housekeeper 
prides  herself  on  her  own  peculiar  prep- 
aration, yet  the  visitor  often  forces 
himself  to  drink  it  through  courtesy. 
Now  it  is  bitter,  now  it  is  thin  and 
weak,  now  it  is  smothered  in  cream, 
and  now  it  has  some  indefinably,  ob- 
jectionable taste.  To  some,  coffee  is 
only  an  excuse  for  sugar,  although  the 
Bedouins  consider  it  a proof  of  insan- 
ity to  take  sugar  with  coffee.  There 
are  Romans  who  eat  for  their  break- 
fast in  a wine  shop  a little  cup  of  the 
strongest  coffee  laced  with  rum,  a bit 
of  sweet  cake,  and  a long  cigar.  On  the 
island  of  Heligoland  the  ordinary  milk 
put  in  coffee  is  that  of  the  sheep,  and 
it  has  a sickish  taste.  We  speak  from 
personal  experience,  for  there  was  only 
one  cow  on  the  island.  Let  the  globe 
trotter  talk  ; he  will  count  on  one  hand 
the  cities  where  he  drank  coffee  that 

......  , i was  coffee,  and  one  of  the  cities  is  New 

grow  fat  and  lusty  in  the  atmosphere  of  ..  , T.  , u u ,.  , ,, 

, York.  It  should  be  remembered,  on  the 
meat.  Musicians  for  years  have  had 


the  reputation  of  irregular  habits,  but 
prominent  painters — and  we  suppose 
there  is  reference  here  to  artists,  not 
sash  and  blind  painters — have  as  a 
class  reached  old  age  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  There  is  a delightful 
essay  by  Ilazlitt  on  the  old  age  of 
artists.  In  it  he  refers  to  the  statement 
that  artists,  or  at  least  academicians, 
live  long;  he  then  says  that  artists  in 
general  are  not  a long  lived  race.  “They 
break  up  commonly  about  40,  their 
spirits  giving  way  with  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  hopes  of  excellence,  or  the 
want  of  encouragement  for  that  which 
they  have  attained,  their  plans  discon- 
certed. and  their  affairs  irretrievable ; 
and  in  this  state  of  mortification  and 
embarrassment  (more  or  less  pro- 
longed and  aggravated)  they  are  either 
starved  or  else  drink  themselves  to 


other  hand,  that  coffee  is  somewhat  In 
the  taste  of  the  drinker.  In  the  course 
of  the  civil  war  a patriotic  firm  in  Bos- 
ton swore  that  the  soldiers  of  a New 
England  regiment  should  have  the  best 
of  coffee,  and  an  expensive  mixture  of 
Mocha  and  Java  was  sent  to  the  front. 
Loud  were  the  curses  of  the  soldiers. 
"Shoddy”  and  “sharks”  were  applied 
to  blend  and  senders.  The  firm  could 
not  understand  the  complaints.  The 
head  expert  was  summoned  and  the  sit- 
uation explained.  “I’ll  satisfy  them” ; 
and  he  sent  a cheap  Rio.  The  soldiers 
were  delighted : “That’s  the  real  stuff.” 
Nor  is  a Turkish  or  Arabian  sign  a 
sure  beckoning  to  the  true  article  in 
an  American  town.  What  one  of  you 
does  not  remember  the  vile,  muddy  con- 
coction served  in  a “Turkish  divan”  7 
In  Egypt  the  beverage  in  the  common 
coffee  shops  is  made  to  suit  the  natives — 


“bitter  as  death,  black  as  Satan,  aDd 
hot  ns  Jahannam.”  The  grain  is  there- 
fore roasted  to  blackness,  boiled  to  bit- 
terness, and  the  scalding  stuff  has  the 
consistency  of  water  gruel. 

Victims  of  coffee  will  cry  out  against 
a license  law,  and  forget  that  coffee 
itself  has  been  regarded  by  Mahome- 
tans as  an  intoxicant;  that  today  many 
physicians  frown  on  it.  The  fumes 
were  supposed  to  intoxicate,  and  the 
drink,  first  publicly  used  at  Aden  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Hejra,  has  been  time  and  time  again 
condemned,  forbidden,  then  allowed. 
The  most  scrupulous  condemned  it. 
See  d’Herbelot  for  the  reverend  fathers 
that  approved  and  disapproved.  Thus 
Gemaledin  Mohammed,  surnamed  Dha- 
bhoni,  who  gave  it  up  and  then 
travelled,  came  home  with  somq  in- 
firmity; he  began  to  drink  coffee,  and 
lo,  he-  was  his  former  self.  The  first 
mention  of  coffee  in  English  literature 
(1601)  was  by  Parry,  and  he  mentioned 
it  as  a liquor  “which  will  soon  intoxi- 
cate the  brain.”  Foreigners  first  drank 
it  in  England.  Evelyn  mentions  one 
Nathaniel  Conopios,  at  college,  “the  first 
I ever  saw  drink  coffee,  which  custom 
came  not  into  England  till  thirty  years 
after,”  and  Evelyn  wrote  in  1636.  Does 
not  the  allusion  in  Pope's  “Rape  of  the 
Lock”  refer  to  the  drink  as  an  intoxi- 
cant? ( 

"Coffee  (which  makes  the  politicl-au  wise 
And  see  through  all  things  with  bis  half-shut 
eyes.”) 

Coffee  houses  themselves  were  for  a 
time  under  the’ban.  The  first  in  Eng- 
land was  opened  at  Oxford  in  1650  by 
Jacob,  a Jew;  and  there  coffee  “was 
by  some,  who  delighted  in  novelty, 
drank.”  Seven  years  afterward  a bar- 
ber, James  Fair,  in  London  was  ar- 
raigned for  “making  and  selling  a sort 
of  liquor  called  coffee,  to  the  great 
nuisance  and  prejudice  of  the  neigh- 
bor.” And  one  may  see  from  the 
comedies  of  Wycherly  and  Congreve 
that  coffee  houses  were  looked  on 
askew  by  the  righteous  of  their  period. 
Yet  today,  at  a wintef  evening  party  in 
a suburb  where  prohibition  rules,  the 
singer  or  the  elocutionist  will  vie 
against  the  sound  of  coal  put  into  the 
furnace  and  the  smell  of  coffee  prepar- 
ing for  the  guests. 

It  may  be  that  coffee  was  discovered 
by  a prior  after  he  had  been  told  by  a 
keeper  of  goats  or  camels  that  his 
beasts  were  awake  and  jumping  all 
night  after  they  had  eaten  the  berries; 
or  by  a mufti  who  wished  to  make 
longer  prayers  than  were  made  by  the 
other  dervishes.  Sultans  prohibited  as 
do  the  physicians  today,  and  all  in  vain. 
The  statistics  show  the  popularity  of 
the  berry,  however  base  or  adulterated 
the  drink  itself  may  be.  The  grown 
New  Englander  may  raise  his  cup  in 
Munich,  Rome,  New  York,  Vienna, 
Damascus,  Cairo — there  is  now  no  such 
coffee  as  the  innocuous  cup*  given  to 
him  on  a Sunday  morning  when  he  was 
a boy,  the  cup  into  which  he  crumbled 
doughnuts  against  his  mother’s  protes- 
tation. 
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THE  “POP”  CONCERTS. 

Seldom  in  the  long  history  of  the 
“Pop"  concerts  has  a season  • opened 
more  successfully  than  that  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  scenes  in  Sym- 
phony Hail  during  the  evenings  of  last 
week  proved  conclusively  that  a large 
Boston  public  takes  an  i dense  interest 
in  these  events.  The  si’.endid  body  of 
Instrumentalists  lias,  again  given  entire 
satisfaction  in  tile  well-chosen  pro- 
grammes, and  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  patrons  have  been  given  every  pos- 
sible attention  by  the  management.  The 
•success  attending  the.  class  of  pro- 
gramme presented  last  season  was  so 
distinct  that  the  management  has 
wisely  adhered  to  the  lighter  and 
brighter  selections  which  were  given 
prominence  last  year,  and  Conductor 
Adamowski  has  shown  a full  sympathy 
in  the  action  of  the  management  in  re- 
taining similar  programmes  as  the  at- 
traction of  the  present  season.  The  se- 
lections made  for  tomorrow  evening 
give  a good  idea  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  present  season's  scheme. 
The  operatic  numbers  are:  taken  from 
“The  Fortune-Teller,’’  "Carmen."  “Bo- 
hemian Girl”  and  “King  Dodo";  tha 
marches  are  the  “Hussar  brill,’’  "Slav.  " 
and  “High  School  Cadets";  the  waltzes 
are  “The  Kiss,"  and  "The  Skaters." 
and  among  the  other  selections  will  be 
the  first  performance  here  of  "Sous  Ta 
Fenetre,"  by  A.  Lachume.  These  con- 
certs will  be  continued  each  week  day; 
evening  through  this  and  next  month. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MUSICAL 
EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON 
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Compositions,  Composers  and  Performances;  the 
Leading  Artists  and  Comments  on  Their  Work; 
Some  Impressions  That  Haunt  the  Memory; 
Production  in  Berlin  of  Humperdinck’s  New 
Opera;  Tomorrow  Evening’s  “ Pop”  Concert. 


I HE  Bostonian  has  been 
told  recently  by  Mr.  Hein- 
rich Conried  and  by  Mr. 
Henry  Theophltus  Pi  nek 
that  his  city  is  not  musi- 
cal. Mr.  Conried  based 
his  statement  on  the  fact 
that  Bostonians  did  not  crowd  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  at  the  two  performances  of 
"Parsifal”  in  German  (with  the  best 
seats  at  $10  apiece).  Mr.  Fin  k argued 
that,  because  Mr.  Conrleds  season  of  a 
week  in  this  city  was  not  well  supported 
and  there  was  discriminative  criticism 
of  Mr.  Paderewski's  playing  at  his  re- 
cital. Bostonians  are  un™u*h;’'n.p 
matter  of  fact,  the  operas.  v.ith  the  ex 
••Parsifal.”  drew  full  house*. 


f?,VwasPTs  a ruTe.  »diy  unworthy  of 
him!  Is  the  tnusical  conditien  of  a city 


to  yppin  ^ 

era?  If  a pianist  plays  badl>.  should 


opera.  ..  v - 

nThehopera.has  it  is  pj-rformed  at  pres- 
em  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Conrieo  s 
company,  is  the  plaything  of  f^on 
and  the  most  Corinthian  and  meieiri 
cious  of  the  arts.  Mr.  Conried  is  not 
to  be  blamed  harshly.  He  is  a manage 
and  in  New  York  lie  gives  * lf."  JT°  T f 
that  support  him  what  tlio>  viant.  it 


Venli  were  produced  solely  with  a view 
to  .artistic  results;  if  unfamiliar  operas 
of  worth  were  revived  or  made  known, 
not  to  suit  the  whim  of  a prima  donna 
or  of  a tenor;  then  if  opera  were  pro- 
duced in  Boston  to  beggarly  houses, 
there  might  be  just  cause  for  the  re- 

* *The  true  musical  condition  of  a city 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  attention  paid 
there  to  music  that  does  not  depend  for 
its  interest  on  the  aggressive  personal- 
ity of  its  interpreters;  by  the  attention 
paid  to  symphony  and  chamber  concerts 
and  to  concerts  in  which  choral  works 
are  produced;  bv  the  character  of  the 
societies  that  give  these  concerts;  by 
the  appreciation  of  the  audiences  that 
make  the  life  of  such  societies  possible. 

A short  review  of  the  season  may 
serve  as  a document  for  present  and 
future  use  in  determining  the  musical 
condition  of  Boston  in  1904-1905.  It  will 
tell  at  least  what  was  offered  to  audi- 
ences. 


The  Symphony  Concerts. 

Complaints  would  be  made  against  the 
character  of  symphony  concert  pro- 
grammes and  the  interpretation  of  these 
programmes,  whoever  the  conductor 


| that  support  him  wnat  uk J*  ^ 
! the  star  system  were  abolished.  11  tne 
I best  operas  bv  Gluck.  Mozart.  W agner. 


I might  be,  and  however  the  programmes 
i might  be  chosen  and  arranged.  Con- 
| cerning  the  technical  proficiency  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  there  is  no 
dispute.  The  euphony  and  the  brilliance 
are  praised  in  all  the  cities  that  are 


visited,  and  foreign  conductors  and  vir- 
tuosos frankly  admit  the  surprising 
technic.  Fifty  composers  were  repre- 
sented last  season:  German,  French, 

Italian.  Russian,  English.  Scandinavian, 
American,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Swiss, 
Hungarian.  Of  these  10  were  French- 
men. Twenty-three  symphonies,  seven 
suites,  nine  symphonic  poems,  24  over- 
tures, nine  pieces  of  a miscellaneous 
nature  and  17  concertos  were  played. 
There  were  13  vocal  pieces.  The  solo- 
ists were  Mme.  Gadski.  Mrs.  Williams, 
Mme.  Homer.  Miss  Foster.  Messrs.  Van 
Hoose,  Van  Yorx,  Campanari,  Gilibert, 
Merrill,  singers.  The  violinists  were 
Miss  Nichols.  Messrs.  Adamowski.  Bar- 
leben  Hess.  Kreisler,  Ysaye.  The  solo 
’cellist  was  Mr.Krasselt.  whose  departure 
from  the  orchestra  will  be  regretted  by 
manv.  The  pianists  were  Mme.  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler.  Messrs.  d'Albert.  Buona- 
mici  Joseffv,  de  Pachmann.  Paderewski, 
Ruebner.  Schelling.  Mr.  Ferir  played 
the  viola -part  in  Mr.  Strube's  sym- 
phonic poem,  and  Mr.  Gebhardt  the 
piano  part  in  Mr.  Converse’s  “Two 
Poems  ** 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  pro- 
grammes were  as  a rule  more  diversi- 

1 fled,  more  interesting,  more  effectively 
arranged  than  during  the  preceding  sea- 
son The  orchestral  performance  was 
not  oniv  of  a high  order  of  excellence, 
it  was  often  unsurpassable.  Mr.  Gerlcke 
has  always  been  famed  for  the  purity 
of  his  taste,  his  indefatigable  zeal  in 
rehearsal,  his  exquisite  sense  of  propor- 
tion in  performance.  There  are  certain 
compositions  which  probably  do  n9t  ap- 
peal to  him.  and  with  them  he  is  not 
always  fortunate.  His  interpretation, 
for  example,  of  Tschaikowsky  s Pa- 
thetic” symphony  was  pale  and  unemo- 
tional; on  the  other  hand,  his  reading 
of  the  same  composer's  "Manfred  was 
intensely  dramatic.  He  often  displayed 
last  season  a breadth,  a warmth  and  a 
passion  that  some  have  in  former  years 
denied  him.  although  they  admired 
other  qualities  of  his  character  as  a 
conductor.  Certain  interpretations  due 
to  him  and  to  the  orchestra  so  admir- 
ably trained  hv  him  will  be  long  re- 


membered. and  it  is  ^ubtrul  whet her 
they  could  be  surpassed  In  any  Euro 
pea'n  city-such  performances  as  those 
or  the  symphonies  by  Brahms.  Vesar 
Franck,  d'lndy,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schu-  j 


Orchestral  Work. 

Vo  orchestra  visited  Boston. 
George  TV.  Chadwick  gave  a concert 
his  own  compositions  on  Nov.  SI.  ™ 
There  were  two  Pension  Fund  concei 
i (Nov  27.  100-1  and  March  5,  1906).  f I 
I Orchestral  Club.  Mr.  Eongy.  con^cb 
-ave  two  concerts.  The  list  of  the  n 
I -nnortant  orchestral  works  dated  Bel 
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mann.  Dukas'  “Sorcerer's L Apprentice J 
-nd  the  symphonic  poems  b>  B'sz’j 
Salnt-Saens  and  Richard  Strauss.  Surely  I 
this  is  not  the  work  of  a one-si^d  uj 

tra  conservative  conductor . In  whateve  j 
Mr.  Gericke  has  undertaken,  he  has  ms 
r i o v p rl  the  utmost  sincent>  and  caJ, '1 
This  is  his  nature;  he  could  not  do  oth- 
erwise BUt  he  has  also  displayed  an, 

wo?ksCltLa"maflnrtiveacomprehenslcj. 

a pleasure  to  add  that  his  wor 
been  warmly  appreciated.  aD. 

The  soloists  more  than  once  Q * P 
pointed.  mIss  Muriel  Foster  contralto 
and  Mr.  Ruebner  pianist  gave ea 

^rnaclmepaCnfri  wL  ringulariy6 uufor 
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w^iedeher* lVndlspurtlbie  talent  on  Hn 
seifs  concerto.  The  conspicuous  solols 
^ere  Messrs.  Buonamici.  Hess,  KEasH 
c\t  Kreisler.  de  Pachmann,  Pade  j 
ewski  and  Ysaye. 


’J'  the  first  time  Is  as  follows  "(I 
Boston  Symphon'  - T 
ichestral  Club.): 

1 Albon  phi  no  concerto  No.  2 In  B motor 
V,  rt>  Pianist)  b.  S.  O.  TVb.  4,  1005: 
,ldf‘\  meditation  on  7th  prelude  of  Bach 
I oilman,  solo  violinist),  B.  0.  C.  Jan.  4, 
i H'?, 'oh.  serenade  In  A minor  for  violin 
■ylo  . Nichols,  violinist).  B.  S.  O.  Feb.  11, 
”■  < aotanl.  «5-mohonic  prelude  in  A minor, 
-r«"-  28.  IWCl;  Obabrter.  Danse  Slave, 

il  -'Hob^Iblioo  }*<&i  ChfK,"',ck  Sinfonictta 
llobKoblln  at  Ills  oavn  concert,  Nov.  21 
i \ ..pwverse,  two  poems  "liar”  ami 

l S ! N O.  Prn?°e,(IrioSeM;apd)  an<i  «rches- 
• • **  .°t  '{J0  21,  1005;  llulraa,  ••The  Sor- 
er s Apprentice."  B.  S.  O.  Oct.  22  1004- 
Vises,  prelude  to  "Axel,’.’  B.  O.  C.  Jan  )' 
'o  Goltoar^ overture,  “In  Italy,”  B.  S.  o’. 

S'.  4.  1905;  'Hadley,  symphonv  No.  2 "The 

te  ••B’«8’  S’  -Aurl1  1P05;  Hire? 

te  rjtanln.  B.  O.  O.  April  IS  1905- 
Hy  aymphony  No.  2.  In  B flat  major  B 
E 1 Jan.  7,  1905;  I-lszt-Mot tl , Loerurl  "Tim 
lIH?  Francis  to  the  'Birds,”  B.'.  S.1©. 

ma n 1 n off . Plano  concerto  In 
f harp  rntno,-.  No  1 to.  Buonamicl.  pianist), 
I (Iko  "■  n , 7’v,1!K>f’  ‘Rinrsky-Korsakotf 

Sr  VKO;  . ^^rch  2d,  'lfX)5;  Roaarfz 

» tasla  In  D major,  B.  VS’.  O.  April  28  1005- 
*„«•*«*  fjn'l'lionv  In  B flat  mnJorT  NtTl,’ 
f>.  Nov.  2fl,  1804;  Satle-I>ebusCT  "Tes 
inopedles,”  b.  O.  C.  Jan  4,  1985-  .s'indinir 
dsodes  Ohevaleresiiues,”  B.  S o JVb  2?’ 

,in^‘VTO|Ure  !°  “Tbe  Kiss."  B.  S’ 
April  7,  tflOo;  Sporek.  '“Boabdll  ” ir  n 
Jinn  4 1905;  strifbe,  ”lx>ng?^,’’’f0r  viola 
blerlr)  and  orchestra,  B.  S.  "o.  April  22 

UefVW'tf  V"  E “sJ'-r  i.  S.' 

-i>ct.  19W.  Vander  Stucken  “Pnv  Trf 
■ bans,"  B.  S.  O.  Dec.  23,  19o!"h.^o  Wolf,' 

fiithesllca.”  B.  S.  O.  Nov,  18.  1804,  and 
alian  Serenade;”  B.  S.  u.  April  1,  1905. 

— • J* — 

Chamber  Music. 

i fir.  Hess,  w*ho  at  once  proved  himself 
be  an  admirable  violinist  and  con- 
i < ‘t  master,  was  naturally  the  leader  of 
,,  -i  Boston  Symphony  quartet,  the  suc- 
| csor  in  direct  line  to  the  Knelsel  quar- 
t and  the  Arbos  quartet.  A string 
cartet,  like  confidence,  is  a .plant  of 
s w growth;  but  the  experience  and  the 
allity  of  Mr.  Hess  quickly  told,  and 
t > concerts  of  the  first  season  were 
rich  more  than  a substantial  promise 
1 the  future.  Six  concerts  were  given, 
fie  pianists  that  assisted  were  Miss 
..  ■ der  Ohc.  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
iJnc.  Samaroff  and  Mr.  d’Albert.  The 
lielsel  quartet  gave  six  concerts.  The 
1'formances  were  characterized  by 
i ’e  finesse  and  extreme  polish,  and  the 
p.yers  showed  a gaip  in  breadth  and 
ii‘.  The  programmes  were  not  so  in- 
t esting  as  in  preceding  seasons.  The 
'■“•eisels  were  assisted  by  these  pian- 
* «:  .Messrs.  Walter  Dainroch,  Arthur 
Miiting,  Hofmanfi,  Schelling,  Wein- 
prtner.  The  Hoffmann  quartet  gave 
t -ee  concerts  and  showed  a decided 
t hnieal  and  aesthetic  gain.  The  play- 
's were  assisted  by  Miss  Alice  Cum- 
nngs.  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Mrs. 
Iach.  The  Eaton-Hadiey  trio  brought 
Pi  a.  r.ew  work  at  each  of  its  tnree 
ciccrts.  The  singers  at  these  concerts 
mre  Mrs.  Hall  'McAllister,  soprano; 

. . George  Deane,  tenor;  Miss  Edith 
!Cstle,  contralto.  The, Olive  Mead  quar- 
and  the  Caroline  Belcher  quartet 
.’o  each  a concert. 

,11  the  foregoing  concerts  were  well 
,ecded.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
■ee  concerts  of  the  Longy  Club  (wind 
truments)  were  not  so  fully  appreci- 


c'!' 


Rqthwcil  ruidT  Grimm  conducted  here  "for 
I the  first  time. 

Singers  of  the  Metropolitan  opera 
company  heard  here  for  .the  first  time 
Were:  Mme.  de  Macchi  (Santuzza  and 
Valentin),  Miss  . Bella  Alter)  (Nedda, 
lAdele  in  "Die  Fledermaus,”  Eva),  Mr. 
Caruso  (Edgardo,  Canio.  Enzo),  Mr. 
Giraldorti  (Alfio;  Barnaba).  Mr.  Parvis 
(Enrico,  Silvio).  Mr.  Vigna  conducted 
| here  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to 
[compare  the  performances  of  "Parsi- 
fal.” It  is  enough  to  say  that  although 
the  prices  of  admission  to  Mr.  Savage's 
production  were  much  lower  than  those 
to  Mr.  'Conried’s.  the  ensemble,  the 
mounting  and  the  stage  management  of 
the  former  were  superior  to  the  ensem- 
ble, mounting  and  stage  management  of 
the  latter,  and  there  was  more  scrupu- 
lous care  in  maintaining  the  "atmos- 
phere” Mr.  Rothwell  proved  himself  to 
be  a conductor  of  the  first  rank,  and  Mr. 
[Putnam  Griswold  was  an  admirable  Gur- 
remanz. 

Mme.  de  Macchi  was  a dramatic  sn- 
iprano  of  more  than  ordinary  force  and 
authority;  Miss  Alten  was  a pleasing 
soubrette.  'Mr.  Caruso,  unfortunately, 
was  not  famous  in  voice,  yet  he  often 
moved  and  thrilled.  Mr.  Giraldoni.  who 
has  a commanding  position  in  Italy, 
turned  out  to  be  a 'baritone  with  a dis- 
agreeable tremolo,  and  although  he  act- 
ed well  the  part  of  Alfio  he  was  dull  as 
the  Spy  In  "La  Gioconda."  Miss  Frem- 
stadt’s  Kundry  was  an  excellent  im- 
personation and  the  performances  of 
‘‘Die  Fledermaus”  and  "The  Huguenots 
gave  much  pleasure.  Messrs.  Dlppel  and 
Goritz  were  amusing  comedians.  Miss 
Edyth  Walker  enlarged  her  reputation 
■here. 

Although  the  exhibition  of  the  operatic 
school  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory (April  11,  1905)  as  a pupils’  concert 
doe's  not  call  for  attention  in  this  re- 


he bo  honest  in  his  Intentions.  While 
Montfort  Is  still  waiting  for  the  two 
young  ladies,  his  friend  Duval  appears 
and  influences  him  to  court  Luise.  Duke 
Philip  of  Anjou,  who  is  on  the  point 


pupils1;  for^“  charitable  purposes,  of  ai 
seml-ptfvafe  or  private  nature. 

The  syrHphony  by  d’Indy  aroused  live- 
ly discussion,  and  there  was  dispute 
concerning  the  comparative  merits  ot 

Messrs.  Kreisler  and  Ysaye— both  great  . ... 

violinists,  although  the  latter's  per-  of  going  to  Madrid  to  become  King  ot 
formance  last  season  was  singularly  un-  Spain,  insists  that  Montfort  should  ac- 
even  and  at  times  unworthy  of  any  company  him,  but  in  view  of  his  ad- 
violinist  of  great  reputation.  It  might  venture  the  latter  declines.  Soon  Hed- 
be  said  that  Mr.  Kreisler  is  a most  ac-  ''vig  Luise  return  and  a double  love 
complished  virtuoso,  who  now  and  then  scene  takps  place,  which  comes  to  the 
is  a convincing  and  persuading  inter-  notice  of  the  abbess  of  the  school.  Sol- 
preter.  Mr.  Ysaye  has  more  iinagina-  dlers  arrest  Montfort  and  Duval  and 
tion  and  is  a creator.  take  them  to  the  Bastile.  x 

In  every  season  after  the  smoke  and  "In  the  second  act  Montfort  and  Duval 
fury  Of  solo  performance  a few  impres-  Bre  in  the  Bastile.  The  governor  in- 
sions  haunt  the  memory.  The  hearer  forms  them  that  they  will  remain  there 
now  remembers  gratefully  Mme  Melba's  Mtl1  they  have  rehabilitated  the  honor 
singing  of  Hue’s  "Pagan  Evening’’-  'of  the  ladies.  The  young  men  agree  to 
Mme.  de  Montjau's  singing  of  Marguer-*  nmrry  them.  After  the  ceremony  has 
ite’s  Romance,  with  J',-  Lenom’s  Eng-  1,6611  performed  the  couples  separate, 
lish  horn  obbligato;  Mr’ Gilibert  with  his  on,I  the  husbands  go  to  Madrid.  The 
French  songs;  the  p^tio  acconmani-  com6dy  comes  to  an  end  in  the  Spanish 
ments  of  Miss- Cave,  Vho  is  now  the  c?Pltai-  Th6  husbands  go  to  a hall 
wife  of  Mr.  Cole,  whom  she  accom-  Given  by  the  French  ambassador.  The 
panied;  the  exquisite  nlaving  of  Mr  representative  of  France  has  informed 
Pachmann  in  six  recitals’-  the  ensemble  •Duval  an<i  Montfort  that  he  will  intro- 
piano  playing  of  Messrs.  Randolph  and  ^uce  to  th£  KirVf,  tw,°  charming  French 
Hutcheson;  Mr,  Paderewski’s  nerform  "women,  who  will  win  him  ’ away  from 
ance  of  Chopin’s  second  concerto  his  favorite’  Mme.  de  Orsini.  The  two 

violin  playing  of  Messrs  Kreisler’  and  5omcn  turn  out  to  he  Hedwig  and 
Ysaye,  although  the  latteris  nlaving  j'ul8e’  and  the  latter  confesses  to  Mont- 
was  singularly  uneven  and  at  limes  un-  ■K>rt  and  r>L’val  ‘hat  she  has  been  the 
worthy  of  him-  the  opA^atic  iniDersola^  cause  of  all  the  trouble  agaihst  them, 
tion  of  Mroa  deMaccni  MiSPFd?th»  -The  King  of  Spain  makes  love  to  Hed- 
Waiker  Miss’  Fremstad  1 wig,  Montfort  appears  at  the  moment 

m .food.  ttrnl 

- '■  Wo  1 s Ital-  Montfort  and  Hedwig,  Duval  and  Luise 


Kneiseis’  performance 

DebifsTy'^lfuartet1  the  then  return  to  France, 

performance  of  Piece's  Marled  Cpa=1  “Unfortunately,  Humperdinck  lias  not 
toral,  the  performance  by  M?s  Beftlia.  femained  trae  t0  hls.  Intention  of  wrl  - 
Cush  ne  Child  Mijt  , 'i  ■tsertna  ing  a genuine  comic  opera.  In  his 

Heinricli  Getihar'd  letcher  and  music  he  again  and  again  falls  back 

neinncn  Gebhard  of  Mr.  Loeffler’s  ,on  theme8  belonging  to  the  music 
most  artistic  and  drama,  and  as  a result  his  score  is 


Gebhard 
songs— one  of  the 


view,  it  may  be  stated  that  scenes  from  -----  v;-  “*  »L*!f  drama,  and  as  a result  his  score  is 

Bimboni's  "Haiducul”  and  Rossi  s I t)  nerformmlrll'nf  e™SGK sol.1_"aud  marred  by  weak  passages.  This  fact  is 


the  performance  of  the  symphonies  bv 
Cesar  Franck  and  d’Indv  and  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss’  "Don  Juan”  by  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Falsi  Monetari”  were  performed  here 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  gave  two  per- 
formances of  "The  Messiah,”  a miscel- 
laneous concert,  and  Haydn’s  “Crea- 
tion.” At  the  miscellaneous  concert  Vol- 
bach's  "Raphael”  was  performed  for  the 

first  time  in  America  (Feb.  19,  1905).  This  . ,,  _■  i v. 

work  sung  lustily  and  not  with  effective  Mrs.  Estelle  Pinckney  C >ough,  soprano; 
dynamic  contrasts  is  ingeniously  made  Engelbert  Humperdinck,  composer  of 
and  unimaginative.  The  music  is  sup-  jjj  new  opera,  "Der  Heirat  wider 
posed  to  portray  the  emotions  of  one 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  pulishes  today  portraits  of 


looking  at  three  Madonnas  of  Raphael 
The  Cecilia  performed  Berlioz’s  "Dam- 
nation of  Faust”  (Dec.  13.  1904).  Mr. 
Edouard  Colonne  conducted  the  Wage 
Earners’  concert  the  night  before,  but 
was  unable  to  conduct  at  the  subscrip- 
tion concert.  Mme.  de  Montjau,  and 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Johnson  and  Hans  Schroe 


new 

Willem”  which  is  described  elsewhere, 
and  Mr.  Avon  Saxon,  baritone.  It  also 
publishes  caricatures  of  Ian  Kubelik 
and  Franz  von  Vecsey,  by  O.  Gulbrans- 
son. 

Mrs.  Clough,  whose  home  is  in 
Worcester,  attracted  attention  in  1903-4 
at  New  York  by  her  impersonation  of 


to  be  regretted,  for  Humperdinck  in 
many  parts  of  the  opera  shows  that  he 
has  an  appreciation  of  what  a comic 
opera  should  be.  One  is  especially  con- 
vinced of  this  in  the  second  act,  but  in 
other  scenes  the  orchestral  music  does 
not  fit  the  text  or  situation.  However, 
throughout  the  opera  Humperdinck  dis- 
plays hls  great  technical  ability.  The 
composer  does  not  seem  to  consider  the 
fact  that  the  most  serious  situations  in 
a comic  opera  must  be  of  a light  na- 
ture. and  that  serious  persons  connot 
use  the  same  musical  language  as  they 
do  In  a tragedy.” 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  of  Ysaye,  who 

, ,,  , ,,  , a n c w luui  uy  mji  impel  Dima  nii.ii  founded  the  Society  of  the  Libre  Esthe- 

in  at  BruTis  jr order  r hurry  up 

the  progress  of  modem  music:  "We  un- 
derstand that  Ysaye  made  no  sort  of 
condition  as  to  the  limit  of  time;  mod- 

Dvoralc’s  boresome  "Requiem” 


. ■-  - ,,,  given  by  the  Theodore  Drury  (hegro) 

v^J?_rn’,e  opera  company.  Her  voice,  action  and 
poetic  charm,  Mr.  Johnson  san„  in-,  r,,,— sonal  charm  were  then  hierlilv 

^’h’p  alerTnerformed  praised  by  audiences  and  critics.  She 

inadequate,  rhe  Cecilia  also  performed!  sang.  jast  season  the  soprano  part  in 


■ ^ OtJ  lull,  CtppiCtJI- 

d,  although  the  concerts  themselves 
re  among  the  most  artistic  of  the 
ison.  To  many  no  doubt  a concert 
wind  Instruments  is  an  acquired 
ste.  Like  Gretry,  bored,  by  the  violas 
Mehul’s  “Uthal,”  they  would  give  a 
is  d’or  for  the  sound  of  an  E string. 

. series  of  13  Sunday  afternoon  cham- 
b-  concerts,  managed  bv  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tcker.  was  given  in  Chickering  Hall. 

T e leading  local  chamber  clubs  and 
i trumental  players  and  singers  of 
■utation  at  home  and  abroad  took 
. ’t.  The  price  of  admission  was  low, 
ai  the  concerts  as  a rule  were  of 
eiellent  quality.  The  public  Interest 
v s so  great  that  a series  under  simi- 
le conditions  will  be  given  next  sea- 

i. 

Lss  Terry  gave  her  annual  series  of 
unber -concerts,  (four  in  number). 

'he  most  important  works  performed 
ire  for  the  first  time  were  as  follows 
( S.  Q.— Boston  Symphony  quartet;  K. 
-Kneiseis:  H.— Hoffmann-  L.— Longy  : 
|H.— Eaton  Hadley;  C.  HT—  Chickering 

us  der'Ohe.  violin  sonata  in  I1’  sharp  ma- 
j.  B.  S.  Q.  Jan.  2,  1905;  Bach,  string  quartet 
ilG  minor,  K.  Dec.  G.  1904;  Caplet,  Legend 
fc  whirl  instruments  f.nd  strings.  L.  Jan.  .19, 

1 i> : Converse,  quartet  in  A minor,  K.  Nov. 

2 1994;  ulazounoff.  string  quintet  in  A uu- 
j'  B.  S.  Q.  Jan.  2,  1905;  Hure.  Pastor- 
n,  L,  March  2.  1905;  Juon.  piano  trio  op.  17, 
C!(  Ada  mon-ski  trio)  Fell.  5.  1905;  Lacroix, 
s tet,  L.  Jan.  19.  1905;  I.cclnlr  sonata  for 
v [In  and  viola.  B.  S.  Q.  Nov.  28,  1004:  Lekeu, 

P 10  quartet.  H.  Nov.  1G,  1904;  Longy,  Lento, 

7 Ian.  19.  1905:  Picrne.  Pastorale,  L.  Nov.  17, 

1 ■:  Bachmanlnnff.  piano  trio  in  D minor, 
L H.  Dec.  19.  1904;  Rasse.  piiuio  trio  in  11 
n|jr,  E.  II.  Nov_  21.  1904:  Redman,  piano' 
qatet  (his  own  concert).  March  24,  1903 

it  ie._  string  quartet  in  D major.  H.  March 
705;  Thomas,  A.  excerpts  from  quintet. 

, C.  March  5.  1905-  tVeingartner.  piano 
■t,  K.  Fell.  3.  1903';  Wolf.  Italian  sere- 
[ |ia  , K.  Oct.  23. 


doubtful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
composer  (Feb.  7,  1905— Mrs.  Hissein  de 
Moss.  Miss  Hussey,  Messrs  Van  Y'orx 
and  Merrill),  and  gave  on  April  4 an 
unusually  interesting  concert  when 
Charpentier’s  “Poet’s  Life”  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  America 
(Miss  Isabelle  Bouton,  Mrs.  Child  and 
Mr.  Barrow,  soloists),  and  Debussy’s 
"Blessed  Damozel”  was  performed  here 
for  the  first  time  with  orchestra. 

The  Choral  Art  Society  gave  two  con- 
certs; the  Apollo  Club,  four;  the  Boston 
Singing  Club,  two;  the  Orpheus,  one. 
Chausson’s  "Hymn  Vedique”  was  sung 
here'  for  the  first  time  at  a concert  of 
the  Orchestral  Club,  April  18,  1905. 

Recitals  of  All  Kinds. 

Singers  gave  these  recitals:  Miss  Bar- 
rows  and  Mrs.  Folsom,  Dec.  13;  Mr. 
David  Bispham,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  7,  16,  28; 
Mrs.  Bruce  .and  Mrs.  Hunt,  March  13; 
Miss  Alice  -Cole,  Jan.  11;  Mr.  Kelley 
Cole  and  'Miss  Jeanne  Faure.  Feb.  16; 
Miss  Florence  Dingley,  Feb.  9;  Mr- 
Willard  Flint.  Dec.  2;  Miss  Katharine 
Foote,  Nov.  17;  Misses  Grosvenor,  Phil- 
ba  and  Eaton.  Jan.  24,  April  17;  Mrs 


Coleridge  - Taylor’s  "Hiawatha,”  at 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer,,  and  on  last 
Thursday  she  gave  a concert  in  Me- 
chanics’ Hall,  Worcester,  where  sha 
sang  arias  by  Weber,  Delibes  and  Masse. 
She  is  now  preparing  the  leading  so- 
prano parts  in  ”L’ Africaine,”  "La- 
kme,”  “Aida,”  as.d  of  the  Queen  of 
Night  in  “The  Mjigic  Flute,”  with  a 


ern  music  was  the  thing  which  he  was 
interested  in,  and  to  that  object  he  gave 
a great  deal  of  his  labor  and  thought. 
One  always  feels  a little  sad  in  learning 
such  news  as  this,  simply  because  that 
which  is  modern  in  music  to  even  a 
great  master  like  Ysaye  Is  immediately 
fascinating,  and  yet  we  know  that  in  a 
very  few  years  that  music  will  lose  its 
sense  of  modernity;  he  who  at  present 
is  in  companionship  with  ail  of  us  will 


stage  works  are  “Die  Koenigskinder’ 
(1898),  “Die  sieben  Geislein”  (1897) 
“Dornroeschen”  (1902). 


Operas  and  Choral  Works. 

Henry  W.  Savage  produced  “Par- 
si|”  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at 
Tremont  Theatre  on  Oct.  17,  1904. 
T re  were  16  performances  (Oct.  17-24). 
re  was  a return  - engagement  of  a 
k beginning  Nov.  28. 
ic  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
y,  Mr.  Ccnried  manager,  gave  per- 
nances  at  the  Boston  Theatre  during 
week  beginning  March  6,  1905.  The 
I -as  were  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 
rsifal’i  (for  the  first  time  here  in 
man.  March  7 and  9);  “Cavalleria 
itieana”  qnd  “Pagliacci,"  Strauss’ 
edermaus”  (first  time  here  in  Ger- 
.1,  March , 9), _ “La  Gioconda,”  "The 
|LJjfuenots”  (in  Italian  and  French), 
"Die  Meistersingcr.”  . 
r.  Savage  in  "Parsifal"  introduced 
tl  ;e  singers  to  Boston;  Mme.  Kirkbr- 
m (first  appearance  here  in  opera), 
e.  Hanna  Mara,  .Miss  Wickham, 
- ' Pennarini.  Maclennan,  tenors; 
choft  and- Egenieft,  .baritones;  Gris- 
,1  and  Cranston,  basses.  Messrs. 


Hartmann  Mirch  '31;  ’ Miss  LeveronL  3,L ^ 

Jan.  24;  Miss  Martin  and  Mr.  Terry, 

March  17;  Mme.  Melba  assisted  by  Miss 
Sassoli.  harpist;  Mr.  Van  Hoose,  tenor; 

Mr.  Gilibert,  baritone,  Dec.  10;  Mr.  Ralph 
Osborne,  May  4;  Miss  Parkina,  assisted 
by  Miss  Sassoli.  harpist;  Mr.  Van 
Hoose.  tenor;  Mr.  Gilibert,  baritone, 

Dec.  18;  Mrs.  Rice  and  Mr.  Deane,  Jan. 

10;  Miss  Schumacher,  May  4;  Mme. 

Sembrich,  Jan.  14;  Miss  Sandb'org  and 
Mrs.  Corbett,  Feb.  2.  Mr.  Sharpe  gave 
a,  series  of  four  concerts  at  hls  house  in 
Chestnut  Hill. 

The  pianist’s  recitals  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  d’AIbert,  March  1,  Mr.  Charles  An- 
thony, Nov.  26;  Miss  aus  der  Ohe,  Nov. 

14;  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  Feb.  8;  Miss 
Alice  Eldrldge.  March  27;  Mr.  R.  Friml, 

Jan.  26;  Mr.  Felix  Fox.  Feb.  28;  Mr. 

Paolo  Galileo,  March  23;  Mr.  Gebhard, 

Nov.  29,  March  14;  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann, 

Nov.  5,  15,  Dec.  7;  Mr.  Jamieson,  April 
2o;  Mr.  Frank  O’Brien.  Feb.  15;  Mr.  de 
Pachmann,  Nov.  10,  17,  21,  29,  Dec.  5, 

April  15;  Mr.  Paderewski,  April  1;  Mr. 

Richard  Platt,  Jan.  21;  Messrs.  Ran- 
dolph and  Hutchinson,  four  hands,  Jan- 
30;  Mr.  Silvio  Risegari,  Feb.  16;  Miss 
Frances  Rock,  Feb.  9;  Mr.  Schelling, 

March  2,  11;  Mme.  Szumowska,  Jan.  7; 

Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Dec.  15;  Mr. 

Wesley  Weyman,  Nov.  29,  Feb.  1;  Mr. 

Whelan  < With  orchestra),  Jan.  18.  Mr. 

Eaelten  gave  recitals  at  his  school. 

The  violinists  were  as  follows:  Mr. 

Kreisler,  Jan.  10,  13,  30.  Feb.  2,  March  4; 

Master,  von  Vecsey,  Feb.  14.  18,  25  (with 
Mr.  Zilcher,  pianist);  Mr.  Ysaye,  Dec. 

17  and  (with  orchestra)  Feb.  8. 

Mr.  Anton  Hekking.  'cellist,  gave  re- 
citals Feb.  13,  23.  April  10.  and  Mr.  Al- 
bert Taylor,  'cellist,  a recital  on  Feb.  2. 

Mr.  Guilmant  gave  organ  recitals  on 


view  m impersonating  the  characters  in  discover  for  himself  that,  beyond  a cer- 

Mr.  Saxon  was  born  at  Winsor,  in 
Nova  Scotia.  He  studied  in  the  United 
States  and  in  London.  On  hls  return- 
he,  joined  the  Boston  Ideals.  After  an 
operatic  tour  in  Australia  he  founded 
the  “Meister  Glee  Singers,”  in  London. 

He  created  the  part  of  Friar  Tuck  in 
Sullivan's  “Ivanhoe”  (1891).  After  a 
visit  to  this  country  lie  returned  to  Eng- 
land . and  sang  in  London  and  in  the 
provinces.  He  has  visited  South  Africa 
four  times  with  a company  and  revisited 
Australia.  He  now  purposes  to  make 
Boston  his  abiding  place. 

Engelbert  Humperdinck,  who  -was  born 
in  1854  at  Siegburg,  Is  best  known  here 
as  the  composer  of  "Haensel  and 
Gretel,”  though  other  works  have  been 
performed.  “Haensel  and  Gretel”  was 


LOCAL. 

Manager  Mudgett  has  had  a large 
number  of  orders  for  seats  for  the 
De  Pachmann  Chopin  recital,  at  Infan- 
try Hall,  Providence,  next  Tuesday 
evening,  from  Boston  admirers  of  the 
Russian  pianist,  who  makes  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  New  England  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  programme  is  that  re- 
cently played  by  De  Pachmann  at  Jor- 
dan Hall.  

HUMPERDINCK’S  NEW  OPERA. 

“Die  Heirath  wider  Willen,”  an  opera 
in  three  acts  by  Engelbert  Humper- 
dinck, was  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Berlin,  on  April  14.  There  was 
a distinguished  audience.  Mrs.  Cosima 
Wagner  was  present,  for  Humperdinck 
was  the  teacher  of  her  Siegfried.  The 
libretto  is  based  on  the  comedy  “Les 
Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr.”  by  Dumas, 
the  elder. 

A correspondent  in  Berlin  writes  to 
The  Herald  as  follows;  “The  first  act 
takes  place  in  the  park  of  a girls’  school. 
The  pupils,  returning  from  a walk, 
place  flowers  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin.  Only  Miss  Hedwig  de  Merian 


tain  point  of  assimilation,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a man  to  go.” 

A new  opera.  "An  Old  Story,”  by 
Michael  Ivanoff  has  been  produced  at 
the  Russian  Opera  House.  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  Unusual  success.  It  is  in 
four  acts,  and  is  described  as  distin- 
guished by  its  frank  and  abundant  melo- 
dy, dramatic  sentiment,  original  and  pe- 
culiarly interesting  Instrumentation, 
which  is  at  times  rather  complicated. 
This  Ivanoff.  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Michael  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff  of  Moscow, 
was,  nevertheless,  born  at  Moscow  in 
1849.  He  was  a pupil  of  Tschaikowskv, 
and  then  (1870-76)  he  studied  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  with  Sgambati  at 
Rome.  This  is  his-  third  opera.  H’s 
other  works  are,  for  the  most  part  In 
manuscript.  The  list  includes  a sym- 
phony, a symphonic  poem,  a prelude, 

feavonarola,”  music  to  “Medea** ; over- 
tures; a “Suite  Champetre”;  a ballet. 
"The  Vestal”  (1889);  songs  and  piano 
pieces.  He  has  translated  books  by 
Hanslick  and  Nohl  into  Russian,  and  is 
the  author  of  "Pushkin  in  Music”  (1900). 
His  home  is  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  he 
is  the  music  critic  of  the  New  Times. 

A sort  of  symphonic  poem,  "Elegy," 
“i’  Armand  Marsick,  a young  violinist 
of  Color.ne’s  orchestra,  was  played  for 
uie  first  time  at  a 'Colonne  concert  in 
LS!!18'  ^arcl1  12-  Mr.  J.  Jemain  wrote: 

1 he  work  reveals  a highly  gifted  na- 
ture whose  individuality  is  not  yet  prom- 
lnent.  It  seems  from  his  remarks  that 
the  instrumentation  is  too  compact  and 
does  not  always  clothe  becomingly  the 
thoughts.  Mr.  Jemain  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  any  programme  or  argument. 

A new  symphonic,  poem,  "Der  Festes- 
stoerer,  by  a young  Hungarian  eom- 
poser,  gave  pleasure  lately  at  Budapest 

Glucks  “Paris  and  Helen”  was  per- 
formed lately  “for  the  -first  time  in  Ger- 
many at  Hamburg.  The  opera  was  pro- 
duced at  Vienna  in  1770;  but  this  is  not 
regarded  by  north  Germans  as  a Ger- 
man performance.  The  Berliners- used 
to  say;  "The  Bavarians  are  the  con- 
nfen  ” '*n,ss  between  Austrians  and 

The  overture  to  Hasse's  "Pyramus  and 
fihisbe  was  played  at  a Symphony 
concert,  Dresden,  March  17. 

Richard  Strauss’  music  to  "Enoch 
•Arden"  ’ was  played  lately  in  Philadei- 


„ Hedwig  acknowledges  that  she  is  in 

on°1wiiLh3'wanM  Miu-S  LaHr?  ,H6nr>"  one  llovq  with  him,  but  should  sile  take  any 
on  March  22.  Mr.  Henschel  lectured  on  „ , ,,,  , . , . 

hls  intercourse  with  Johannes  Brahms,  notice  of  the  billet-doux.  Her  friend, 
Dec.  1;  the  Dolmetsches  gave  two  con-  |Lutse  Mauclair,  reads  a letter  in  which 
certs  on  Nov.  22,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Noves 
Porter  a concert  chiefly  of  her  own 
compositions  on  Feb.  10. 

There  were  other  recitals— recitals  of 


remains  behind  to  give  vent  to  her  feel-  ' ^r-  Brigham,  the  baritone,  who 

ings.  A cavalier  has  lately  approached.  . e The  Ledger  (April  23) 

her  and  told  her  that  he  would  put  a r'J^.„aim,azer^  at  t , interest  formerly 
letter  in  a certain  part  of  the  park.  ,,,-v  the  music. 

, i o amiiiaras  we  no  ware  with  the  recent 

,j  compositions  of  Richard  Strauss  his 
I wonderfully  compelling  lieder  and  his 
f,UJi  ”’:c.hestral  works,  the 


the  said  cavalier,  Robert  de  Montfort, 
j declares  his  love  and  asks  for  a rende- 
vous.  Hedwig  does  not  wish  to  hear  ot 
this  and  runs  away  when  Montfort  ap- 
pears. Luise  pacifies  the  latter  and 
promises  to  bring  her  friend,  provided 


thinness  and  inadequacy  of  ‘Enoch  Ar- 
den’ certainly  give  just  cause  for  wpn- 
derment  Hs  only-possible  raison  d'etre 
s that  it  was  the  first  thing  of  its 
kind-;  in  these  days  it  makes  a 
elemental  form  of  entertainment  and 
one  that  is  difficult  to  take  seriously  It 


After  reading  pages  and  pages  of  this 
work,  there  will  be  an  occasional  Inter- 
lude by  Strauss  (only  one  or  two  of 
which  possess  any  reaJ  value  or  beauty) 
and  then  more  reading’.  All  of  the 
music  might  be  played  off  In  15  minutes. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while.  The  ‘mel- 
odrama’ may  come  to  hold  an  important 
place  In  modern  musical  literature,  but 
'Enoch  Arden’  must  be  relegated  to  the 


miuu,  A,w,  ..........  relegated  to  the 

archives  as  archaic  not  only  as  a poem, 
but  os  music." 


$ 
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A SOCIAL  MANIAC. 

There  are  persons  who  are  demented 


with  the  mania  of  introducing  the  in- 
congruous or  the  indifferent  to  each 
other.  The  victim  of  this  mania  is  a 
social  plague.  lie  argues  shallowly  in 
this  manner  : "If  I,  A,  know  and  like 

B and  C,  B and  C should  know  each 
other,  for  they  would  become  fast 
friends.”  He  does  not  stop  to  think 
that  B and  C may  not  like  him  ; that 
they  greet  him  only  out  of  common 
courtesy ; that  B and  C would  surely 
dislike  each  other  on  account  of  A's 
introduction.  The  maniac  respects  not 
the  decencies  of  time  or  place.  He  will 
perform  the  ceremony  in  a crowded  car 
or  in  a pew  at  a church  funeral.  It's 
a wonder  that  he  does  not  insist  on  an 
old  friend  of  the  dead  man  shaking 
hands  with  the  corpse;  for  the  maniac 
in  his  frenzy  is  constantly  urging  old 
mutual  acquaintances  to  know  each 
other. 

He  has  more  than  one  formula.  The 
most  offensive  of  them  is  this:  “John- 

son, shake  hands  with  Smith.”  Mr. 
Johnson  has  long  plumed  himself  on  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  know  Smith.  He 
disliked  him  intensely,  and  with  the 
greater  intensity  because  he  had  no  just 
cause.  He  disliked  his  face,  his  body, 
hi-  dress,  his  foolish,  brittle  laugh,  which 
he  had  compared  to  the  sound  made  by 
a barkeeper  cracking  ice.  He  had 
avoided  him  with  the  utmost  ingenuity 
for  three  or  four  years.  lie  had  torn 
himself  from  the  club  when  a member 
brought  him  in,  lest  he  should  be  forced 
to  meet  him.  He  had  refused  invita- 
tions to  stag  dinners  because  Smith 
had  been  invited.  And  now  he  is 
caught.  He  had  not  noticed  old  Auger 
when  he  took  the  only  vacant  seat  in 
the  car.  But  there  sits  Auger  just  be- 
yond. and  he  leans  forward  and  says  : 
“Shake  hands  with  Smith.”  What  can 
Mr.  Johnson  do?  He  does  not  wish  to 
make  a scene,  so  he  stretches  out  his 
hand  and  Smith  solemnly  milks  it.  Then 
there  is  that  ghastly  attempt  at  con- 
versation, tentative,  experimental  con- 
versation. How  it  would  surprise  Mr. 
Johnson  to  learn  that  Smith  had  enter- 
tained for  months  a like  aversion  toward 
him.  toward  his  “affectations,”  “his  air 
of  smartness,”  his  "feigned  interest  in 


lingmsfied  Mr  Johnson.  Is  Mi-.  John- 
son relieved  by  this  t Not  a bit  of  it. 
He  complains  bitterly:  “You  remem- 

ber that  chap  you  introduced  to  me 
at  Bilkington's  funeral?  He  came  in 
with  old  Gunnybags  and  sat  next  the 
aisle.  He  has  a watery  lip  and  be 
never  looks  you  in  the  eye,  and  he  al- 
ways wears  rubbers  in  the  winter 
when  the  pavements  are  dry.  Well,  do 
you  know,  he  had  the  nerve  to  cut  me 
the  other  day?  What’s  he  got  against 
me?” 

An  introduction  should  be  a carefully 
considered  act  of  ceremony.  The  wishes 
of  the  proposed  parties  should  be  con- 
sulted. The  introduction  should  then 
be  distinctly  and  modestly  voiced.  It  is 
only  the  maniac  who  describes  in  the 
course  of  the  introduction  the  calling 
and  attributes  of  each  person:  “Of 
course,  vou  know  ^Ir.  Johnson  by  repu- 
tation. He  is  the  sporting  editor  of 
Zion’s  Bulwark,  and  you  must  have 
read  his  book  on  ’Bunco  Men  I have 
Met’;  Johnson,  you  saw  Smith’s  paint- 
ings at  the  Porphyry,  ‘Sunset  at  Casto- 
ria.’  and  that  realistic  picture  that 
made  so  much  talk,  ‘The  Barkeeper’s 
Saturday.  Night.’  ** 


Time.”  If  fme  "beautiful  brunette  who 
takes  the  “Leap  to  Death”  should  land 
there,  and  another  be  found  next  day 
to  take  her  place,  hundreds  would  be 
turned  away.  The  handsomer  the 
woman,  the  wilder  the  excitement.  In 
his  green  salad  days  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  wrote  a poem  about  a gypsy 
girl  at  a fair  who  stood  against  a 
wooden  target  and  allowed  her  father 
to  frame  her  against  the  wood  with 
broad,  large-hufted  knives  thrown  with 
marvellous  skill.  The  sight  moved  Mr. 
Symons  to  the  extent  of  nine  verses,  of 
which  the  last  is  as  follows: 


Fast  In  the  wood  they  stood,  and  she  sllpt 
irooi  amidst  them,  and  laughed. 

And  the  light  In  -KM'  eye*  daueed  up  and  drank 
the  light  as  a draught; 

We  passed  irorn  the  teat,  ashamed  (I  hope)  or 


the  horrible  sight.  , 

Hut  the  light  of  the  brave  girl's  eyes  was  a | 


flame  In  my  brain  that  night.' 

And,  of  course,  Mr.  Symons  went  and 
paid  his  shilling  the  next  day  to  be 
shocked  again  and  also  to  be  delighted. 


sociological  questions.”  And  hence-  . 
forth  they  are  doomed  to  bow  to  each  , 
other,  to  admit  that  the  other  is  worthy 
of  acquaintanceship.  They  may  glare  j 
in  agony  at  each  other ; they  may  even 
it  rchange  a few  words,  ns  ‘ I low  are  j 
you  today?  Have  you  seen  Auger  late-  | 
jy?”  nnd  the  honest  answer  from  either 

one  would  b»  : “No — d ’lim' 

Or  suppose  there  he  neither  one- 
sided nor  mutunl  aversion.  A says  to 
B "I  wish  you  to  know  C.  Two  such 
good  fellows  ought  to  know  each  other." 
That  speech  settles  it.  A prejudice 
that  is  akin  to  Corsican  hatred  is  plant- 
ed at  once  in  the  breast  of  each,  and 
the  prejudice  grows  until  it,  too,  is  a 
mania.  Or  the  names  of  the  suddenly 
introduced  are  mumbled  in  the  joyful 
eagerness  of  the  maniac.  Mr.  John- 
son, knowing  nothing  about  Mr.  Smith, 
not  even  his  name,  but  wishing  to 
maintain  his  fictitious  reputation  of 
good  nature,  makes  some  remark  that 
stabs  Smith,  who  is  a sensitive  plant, 
that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  some  pet 
theory,  or  he  makes  some  jocose  allu- 
sion to  jailbirds,  little  knowing  that 
Smith’s  brother  is  doing  the  state  a 
slight  service  on  account  of  a too-dar- 
ing financial  operation.  If  there  he  no 
verbal  unpleasantness;  nevertheless  the 
two  are  under  the  necessity  of  bowing 
vaguely  to  each  other.  The  constraint 
develops  into  dislike,  and  at  last  the 
bored  Smith  has  the  audacity  to  forget 
that  he  ever  was  introduced  to  the  dis- 


A PALPABLE  HIT. 

Col.  Gaston  Bordeverry  has  been  en- 
tertaining New  Yorkers  and  the  strang- 
ers within  the  gates  by  shooting  off  his 
wife’s  clothes  at  the  Hippodrome.  By  j 
this  feat  both  prurient  curiosity  and 
the  desire  to  see  a human  life  in  dan- 
ger have  been  abundantly  satisfied.  In 
one  of  Eugene  Sue’s  novels  an  English- 
man follows  a show  from  town  to  town 
because  he  knows  that  the  wild  animals 
will  ultimately  kill  and  possibly  eat  the 
tamer.  He  lives  solely  for  that  sight. 

If  there  were  such  a frequenter  of  the 
Hippodrome,  he  at  last  had  his  thrill, 
for  the  gallant  Frenchman,  firing  the 
last  shot,  hit  his  wife  near  the  right 
temple  and  not  the  aimed-at  last  but- 
tdn  on  a shoulder.  The  button,  there- 
fore, did  not  break  and  release  the 
dress.  A flesh  wound  was  the  result, 
and  not  a living  statue. 

There  has  been  fine  shooting  on  the 
stage  in  these  feats  of  skill.  Some 
years  ago  a man  in  this  country  thus 
killed  the  play-actress,  his  wife,  and 
similar  tragical  stage  episodes  are  told 
in  the  annals  of  the  theatre.  The 
deaths  were  accidental.  The  marks- 
men were  not  like  the  amateur  in  Bau- 
delaire’s prose  poem,  who  failed  miser- 
ably in  the  shooting  gallery  until  he 
said  to  his  wife  with  her  mocking 
cackle:  “Do  you  see  that  puppet  over 

there  with  its  nose  in  the  air  and  with 
the  haughty  air?  Well,  my  dear,  I 
shall  imagine  it  is  you.”  Lo  and  be- 
hold, he  shot  the  doll’s  head  off.  and, 
turning  to  his  wife  and  kissing  her 
1 hand,  he  exclaimed:  “Ah,  my  angel, 

! how  I thank  you  for  my  skill!’’  There 
have  been  more  sinister  stage  accidents 
i when  jealousy  or  hopeless  passion  made 
I the  aim  inappropriately  sure.  But  in  i 
l the  opera  “William  Tell”  tffie  chief  ] 
anxiety  is  concerning  the  baritone  s in- 
tonation, and  not  about  the  safety  of 
the  boy  who  looks  so  foolish  with  the 
apple  on  his  head-boy  in  name  and 
girl  in  substance. 

Komantic  and  realistic  stories  have 
been  written  on  the  deadly  revenge  of 
some  one  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs. 
There  is  treacherous  handling  of  a rope, 
there  is  trickery  with  a gun,  there  is 
an  attempt  to  startle  the  nerves  that 
should  be  asleep.  Such  an  accident  is 
the  climax  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt’3 
“Les  Freres  Zemganno."  Col.  Borde- 
verrv  knew  that  he  could  not  miss  his 
aim,’  so  he  called  in  a gunsmith,  who 
told  him  the  forward  sight  on  the  rifle 
had  been  tampered  with,  and  the 
colonel  at  once  suspected  a former  as- 
sistant. Here  is  at  once  the  material 
for  a shilling  shocker.  The  assistant 
had  made  love  to  the  woman,  who  had 
spurned  his  offer:  the  colonel  had  won 
his  wife  from  the  assistant:  there  are 
several  fanciful  and  traditional  "true 
causes  of  the  accident”:  but  without 
doubt  the  reason  of  the  disturbance  in 
aim  or  in  shot  was  much  more  pro- 
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POLITICAL  SLANG. 

The  Herald  dn  Monday  morning 
alluded  to  the  term  “Half-Sheeters.’’  the 
latest  addition  to  English  political 
slang.  Nearly  every  trade  or  calling 
has  its  peculiar  vocabulary,  and  mans 
of  the  terms,  at  first  despised  by  lexi- 
cographers as  slang,  are  admitted  later 
as  words  in  good  and  regular  standing. 
Some  of  these  trades  or  professions 
have  their  special  dictionary;  thus  in 
France  there  is  Boutmy’s  “Dictionary 
of  Typographical  Slang”  (1878),  an  en- 
tertaining little  book  of  13d  pages,  an* 
in  England  there  is  Wilson’s  “Glossary 
of  Colloquial  Slang  and  Technical 
Terms  in  Fse  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  in  the  Money  Market”  (1895).  in 
which  bears  and  bulls  are  discussed, 
but  there  is  no  allusion  to  lambs.  Is 
there  a dictionary  of  English  political 
slang,  a book  that  corresponds  to 
Mr.  Norton’s  “Political  Americanisms  ’ 
(1890)?  We  fear  that  Mr.  Norton’s 
volume  is  not  sufficiently  known.  How 
many  students  of  history  in  our  col- 
leges could  explain  correctly  the  origin 
and  application  of  such  terms  as  Ada- 
mites, Agricultural  Wheel,  Aliunde 
Joe.  Era  of  Good  Feeling,  Kitchen 
Cabinet,  Pipe  Laying,  X.  Y.  Z.  Mis- 
sion, Y'oung  Hickory,  Ash-Pole?  The 
volume  would  be  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  textbook,  and  so  would  any 
well  edited  volume  of  English  political 
slang,  although  the  English  are  less 
imaginative  in  their  invention. 


Vienna  that  "she  became  aware  of  her 
voice,  and  in  1877  she  made  her  debut 
in  Italian  opera  at  Athens.  She  was 
then  IP  years  old.  We  meution  this  fact, 
for  there  are  some  who  find  a strange  ! 
delight  in  taunting  any  singer  with  her  j 
age,  to  which  they  generously  add  years, 
from  five  to  a dozen. 

Marcella’s  piano  teacher  gave  up  his 
position  and  all  thought  of  his  own  1 
musical  advancement  and  honor  for  love  | 
of  her  before  site  was  famous,  be-j; 
fore  there  was  promise  of  her  , 
brilliant  career.  His  love  has  been! 
genuine,  unselfish,  romantic.  1 hey  1 
have  known  hardships  and  bitter  disap- 1 
pointments,  but  they  have  never  lost  L 
faith  in  each  other,  not  even  after  she 
was  renowned.  They  loved  each  other 
when  they  were  doubtful  of  the  future;  j 
they  are  loving  companions  after  her  ij 
artistry  has  made  them  rich.  His  mdis-  n 
putable  musical  acquirements  have  been 
for  years  devoted  only  to  her  service, 
llo  is  her  counsellor  and  critic,  jealous 
and  zealous  for  her  vocal  reputation.  | 
1 1 is  life  is  wholly  hers,  and,  not  from 


any  affectation,  but  because  lie  wi$j| 
to  be  even  more  closely  identified 


her,  has  his  card  in  later  years  home  the 
name  "Sembricli”  joined  to  his  own  uy 
a hyphen.  May  it  be  long  ’before  such 
a union  be  cut  by  the  severer  of  house- 
holds. Surely  it  is  their  earnest  wish 
to  die  together. 
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Will  the  nerve  of  man  and  wife  re- 
main unshaken?  The  crowd  of  spec- 
tators will  undoubtedly  be  the  greater! 
fnr  the  accident.  There  will  be  a next 


A SINGER’S  HUSBAND. 

The  confusion  between  Emil  Stengel 
and  Wilhelm  Stengel  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  former  un- 
doubtedly gave  the  latter,  the  husband 
of  Mme.  Sembrich.  the  keen  delight  of 
reading  certain  obituary  notices  hastily 
written  about  him.  Surely  nothing  save 
that  which  was  kindly  met  his  eyes, 
for  he  is  an  exception  in  a long  list. 

The  husband  of  the  prima  donna  is 
seldom  a heroic  figure.  In  the  old  days 
of  the  opera  lie  was  a temporary  orna- 
ment, a watchdog,  a step  to  respecta- 
bility, or  a rascal  who  cut  a dashing 
figure  on  his  wife’s  earnings  and  de- 
serted her  when  her  voice  was  worn 
and  her  waistline  merely  a tradition. 

In  these  tamer  years  he  serves  as  busi- 
ness man.  press  agent,  claqueur;  he 
looks  after  the  baggage,  he  is  genial 
in  the  newspaper  offices,  and  occasion- 
ally he  runs  off  with  the  cash  and  the 
lady’s  maid.  Then  there  is  the  shadowy, 
self-effacing  husband,  who  is  never  seen 
in  foyer  or  stage  box.  He  is  not  at  the 
supper  after  the  opera ; he  is  more  at 
his  ease  over  a glass  of  beer  with  a 
member  of  the  orchestra.  He  adores 
his  wife  and  wonders  how  she  stooped 
to  him.  This  species  is  exceedingly  rare, 
yet  one  or  two  have  been  seen  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

How  different  the  life  of  Mr.  Stengel. 
He  has  been  and  is  not  only  a devoted 
husband,  but  a guide,  philosopher, 
friend  to  his  wife.  An  excellent  musi-  | 
cian,  he  was  piano  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Lemberg  when  the  12-year- 
old  Marcella  went  to  him  for  lessons, 
for  the  child  at  that  time  purposed  to 
be  a pianist,  though  she  was  tempted 
to  be  a violinist.  Mr.  Stengel  taught 
her  for  five  years  and  then  took  her  to 
Vienna  for  further  study.  It  was  at. 


THE  DOOR-HARP. 

Mr  Johnson  is  indefatigable  in  pio- 
curing  material  for  his  gveat  worU;i 
‘•Man  as  a Political  and  Social  Beast 
the  first  volume  is  stdl  in  llie  Pr0!l3' 

in  consequence  of  a late  and  thorough 
revision.  He  searches  everywhere  for  so- 
ciological notes  and  thereby  at  times  pro- 
vokes domestic  misunderstanding  and 
the  censure  of  the  neighborhood.  A man 
of  the  country  in  summer,  he  exclaims 
i in  winter  with  Walt  Vi  hitman : 

••()  im  Intense  life!  0 full  to  relation  and 

l The  ,r«l-  'he  theatre,  bar-room,  huge  hotel  e 
I for  me!'* 

His  researches  often  keep  him  up  to  a 
late  hour.  He  studies  street-car  life 
after  midnight,  and  has  thus  made  ob- 
servations of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
race.  A belated  one  often  asks,  as  he 
takes  a ear  between  1 and  2 A.  M., 
where  do  all  these  passengers  come  from 
at  this  time  of  night;  whither  are  they 

•ming?  Mr.  Johnson  knows;  he  knows, 

and  the  answer  in  surprising  detail  and  jl  « 
endless  ramification  will  be  in  tome  I • 1 
or  VI. — Mr.  Johnson  has  not  fully  V ' 
termined  even  the  precise  chapter  foi’ i 

these  notes.  H jcai  , 

Returning  home  at  late  hburs,  Ins  one  1 ^ 
anxiety  has  been  not  to  disturb  Mrs. 
Johnson,  who  is  poco  nervosa,  to  use  the 
melodious  speech  of  Italy.  He  b*s|i 
learned  the  quietness  of  the  mouse  ini 
passing  her  bedroom  door.  He  shuts 
his  own  chamber  door  after  the  manner 
of  the  late  Charles  Fechter  in  the  cele- 
brated scene  in  “No  Thoroughfare.”  He 
has  given  up  the  use  of  safety  matches, 
for  the  ordinary  domestic  match  rubbed 
quickly  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers  is 
comparatively  noiseless.  There  is,  to  bf, 
sure,  a striking  clock  in  the  hall,  but 
fortunately  it  strikes  the  half-hours 
and  from  12 :30  to  1 :30  there  is  s 
chance  for  amiable  deception. 

Mrs.  Johnson  some  weeks  ago  saw  t 
beautiful  door-harp  in  a furniture  shop 
This  species  of  harp  is  not  described  ii 
music  encyclopaedias;  it  is  not  in  th« 
colossal  new  English  Dictionary,  eithei 
under  “door”  or  “harp”:  .vet  the  ban 
exists.  Some  are  cheap  and  some  at* 
dear.  The  one  that  attracted  Mrs.  John 
son’s  eyes  is  in  the  shape  of  an  antiqu* 
lyre;  it  has  seven  horizontal  met? 
strings,  which  can  be  tuned  by  a kSWj,  ^ 
seven  metal  balls  are  hung  in  such  < 
manner  that  when  the  door  to  which  th 
harp  is  attached  is  moved  ever  so  sligffl 
]y  the  balls  beat  against  the  string  f 
and  produce  sounds  which  to  somS  all  ) 
agreeable.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  seen_Jj§ig 


itteu, 

visit* 


a^iiTiuBv.  

harp  of  inferior  quality  nnd  less  possiw 


lit*.  I'  

violence  on  the  reception  room  door  i 
a physician,  and  had  longed  for  one  > : * _ 
her  own  fiat.  She  could  not  withstar  ica( 
the  temptation.  The  harp  was  sent  t 
her.  It  arrived  on  one  of  Mr.  Johnson 
sociological  evenings  when  he  lefi  It 
home  at  7 :30.  “HI  surprise  Herlj  J,, 


;s« 


li(i< 


'■’>  said  WrsT  Johnson.  She  hutigtlle 

>T  <>n  the  door  that  opened  on  the 
ir  landing,  tuned  the  strings,  opeped 
'1  shut  the  door  till  she  had  heard 
^ngh,  and  in  due  time  went  to  bed. 
Mr.  Johnson  came  home  sociologically 
After  most  interesting  investiga- 
te in  various  quarters  of  the  town,  he 
i into  the  Porphyry  about  midnight, 
,ved  there  till  after  the  closing  hour, 
ssed  his  car  and  walked  home.  He 
:sed  two  illuminated  clocks,  but  he 
it  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  know 
a’  late  it  was.  At  last  he  was  before 
own  door.  It  had  long  been  his  cus- 
11  to  throw  this  door  open  boldly,  that 
[night  not  squeak.  On  this  occasion 
made  an  unusual  effort.  The  harp 
ponded  nobly.  The  little  bells  sound- 
like the  Arlington  Street  Church 
mes  on  a holiday.  Dazed  and  fright- 
jd,  Mr.  Johnson  knocked  himself 
inst  a hall  chair,  which  in  turn 
shed  into  an  aesthetic  crockery  um- 
11a  pot.  We  regret  to  add  that  Mr. 
nson  swore.  There  was  a sound  of 
te  one  stirring.  Mrs.  Johnson  ap- 
,red  in  the  corridor  with  her  hair 
u and  a candle  in  her  hand.  Belated 
J iologists  have  queer  tricks  of  mern- 
Mr.  Johnson,  instead  of  excuse  or 
logy,  said  to  his  wife  as  though  in 
fidence;  “Eustada,  this  reminds  me 
Tennyson's  'squisite  line,  ‘Love  took 
he  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the 
■ds  with  might.’  I was  thinking  of 
when  I came  up  the  stairs.”  His 
■ held  the  candle  to  the  clock  face, 
minutes  of  2.  Then  she  looked  at 
overturned  chair,  umbrellas,  her 
I 'and  and  laughed.  “Herkimer,  never 
P 'Tennyson.  Don’t  you  think  you 
working  too  hard  yon  your  book?” 
the  bells  echoed  her  laugh  as  Mr. 
ison  walked  bedward  with  assumed 
portentous  dignity. 

»V/U,<P  /f 
SHREWD  AMORISTS. 

|ioston  is  without  salons,  in  the 
nch  acceptation  of  the  word.  There 
no  genteel  meeting  places  for  men 
women  to  sit  in  the  afternoon  or 
ping  to  talk  together  concerning  the 
literature,  manners,  life,  the  soul. 
Ire  is  no  salon,  even  though  some 
jless  stranger  may  read  a paper. 
~re  is  no  salon,  even  though  a singer 
pianist  or  violinist  monopolize  the 
ntion.  Perhaps  the  street  car  is 
nearest  approach  to  the  French  in- 
[ltion.  The  judicious,  attentive  lis- 
r in  these  cars  hears  frivolous  chat- 
pnd  gossip,  domestic  revelations,  opin- 
on  the  latest  play  and  the  visiting 
er  from  Bulgaria,  discussions  of  po- 
[al,  economic,  moral  questions,  it 
in  a ear  that  a woman  remarked: 

| m thankful  that  my  husband  does 
come  home  to  lunch.”  The  car  was 
| stopping,  and  the  voice  was  loud 
1 penetrating.  Passengers  dropped 
spapers,  took  their  eyes  from  the 
1 advertisements.  All  stared  in  the 
•tion  of  the  voice.  But  the  woman 
the  car  and  the  passengers  were 
e onward  ready  to  burst  with  curi- 

tne  may  have  thought  her  lazy,  a 
ern,  or  one  with  a soul  above 
ekeeping.  Others  may  have  pict- 
a disagreeable  husband,  rude  iu 
s <ch,  coarse  in  his  table  manners,  a 
of  morning  cocktails.  Let  us  think 
nobly  of  human  nature.  Let  us 
;nize  the  woman  as  a shrewd  and 
isophical  amorist. 

it  be  true  that  it  is  not  good  for 
to  be  alone,  it  is  also  true  that  it 
>t  good  for  man  and  woman  to  be 
t "regularly  and  constantly  together. 

' Jvomau  who  has  made  a thoughtful 
of  marriage  would  enjoy  the 
i ng  presence  of  her  husband  in  the 
jliing  till  high  noon.  See  him  "as  he 
carelessly:  “I  shall  not  go  to  the 
till  this  afternoon,”  He  is  in 
• way;  he  is  superfluous,  cumbrous 
iiture.  If  he  persists,  he  becomes 
ntimately  acquainted  'with  the  run- 
of  the  domestic  machinery.  He 
s the  creaking  and  the  straining 
the  roar;  he  realizes  that  the  bear 
are  heated;  he  feels  the  need  of  lu- 
ting oil,  but  let  the  maid-of-all- 
or  the  wife  confront  him  and  he 
owerless.  Like  Mr.  Brooke,  in 
kllemarch.”  he  is  of  miscellaneous 
ons  and  uncertain  vote.  Suppose 


he  leaves  the  house  soon  after  break- 
fast ; he  should  not  he  allowed  to  re- 
turn (ill  after  the  heat  and  the  bur- 
den of  the  day.  His  head  is  full  of  a 
great  scheme:  how  insignificant  to  him 
seems  the  chirping  of  his  wife  and  the 
twittering  of  the  little  ones.  The  car 
was  blocked;  he  sat  in  a draught,  or 
he  hung  by  a strap.  His  nerves  are 
racked.  No  wonder  that  the  luncheon 
is  unpalatable  to  him;  that  he  threatens 
to  change  the  meatman  and  the  grocer; 
that  lie  looks  at  his  wife  and  says  to 
himself,  “How  Jane  has  aged!”  If  he 
keeps  still  at  luncheon,  his  wife  fears 
that  he  is  sick,  overworked,  or  he  is 
financially  embarrassed;  if  he  gives 
way  to  his  temper,  there  are  the  wife’s 
tears  or  winged  darts  of  epigram.  The 
house  door  is  slammed  by  the  sullen 
] man.  The  wife  is  left  behind  to  brood  | 

over  lost  illusions  or  to  meditate  re- 
venge. 

The  return  after  the  work  is  far  dif- 
ferent. For  him  the  open  door  and 
fond  arms  mutely  embracing.  He  has 
been  slaving  for  her  sake  the  whole 
day.  His  long  absence  is  the  proof  of 
his  industry  and  self-denial.  No  lunch- 
eon at  the  restaurant  or  club  could  be 
so  savory  as  the  simple  meal  at  which 
she  sits.  She  thinks  thus,  and  who 
would  shake  her  faith?  That  which  at 
noon  would  have  provoked  a storm 
now  excites  laughter.  Sundays  and 
holidays  have  some  significance  to  them, 
and  a vacation  is  as  a return  to  the 
days  when  she  hung  out  the  red  ban- 
ners of  love  in  her  cheeks. 

The  woman  in  the  street  car  was  pot 
a sly  coquette;  she  was  not  callous.  She 
knew  the  sWeet  uses  of  separation 
which  brings  the  keener  joy  to  the 
later  companionship. 

A KNOWN  GRAVE. 

Mr.  William  H.  Lovelace,  who  died 
at  Malden,  wished  that  his  ashes  should 
be  thrown  overboard  by  a seafaring 
friend,  and  for  this  reason,  as  he  stated 
in  his  will  : “That  my  wife  will  not  feel 
sad  thinking  of  a lonely  grave,  as  she 
won’t  know  where  it  is.”  Thus  did  he 
endeavor  to  shield  her  from  unhappiness 
after  he  was  gone. 

This  clause  may  justly  give  the  docu- 
ment the  right  to  be  included  in  the 
long  list  of  singular  wills,  such  as 
have  been  compiled  and  annotated  by 
Gabriel  Peignot  and  other  antiquarians 
— wills  malignant,  blasphemous,  gro- 
tesque, sentimental,  jocose.  Many  of 
the  testators  have  wished  to  be  buried 
at  sea,  as  Mr.  Samuel  JefEery,  purser  of 
the  Amphion  : “My  grand  request  is 

that,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me 
aloft,  some  good  fellow  will  stow  my 
‘piciolo  corpo’  into  my  great  strong 
chest ; if  I die  strait,  they  will,  I 
know,  have  occasion  to  force  me  in ; 
but  never  mind,  I’ll  promise  not  to 
sing  out ; and  then,  after  securing  it 
well,  to  keep  me  safe  from  all  in- 
truders, launch  me  overboard  in  good 
deep  water,  with  plenty  of  ballast.” 
Many  have  wished  to  protect  their 
wives,  as  William  Blackett,  Esq.,  Gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth,  Eng:  “I  also  make 
this  further  request  to  my  dear  wife, 
that,  as  she  has  been  troubled  with  an 
old  fool,  she  will  not  think  of  marrying 
a second.”  Many  have  wished  no 
mourning  at  the  grave,  from  Lodovico 
Cortusio  of  Padua,  who  disinherited 
any  one  that  wept  at  the  funeral,  and 
left  his  property  to  the  one  that  was 
able  to  laugh  the  loudest — and  his  body 
was  borne  by  twelve  maidens  ready  to 
marry,  dressed  in  green,  who  sang  gay 
and  refreshing  airs — to  the  German 
whose  ashes  were  thrown  to  the  winds 
from  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  harbor,  after  which  the  friends 
ate  and  drank  hugely  and  for  hours  to 
his  memory.  We  doubt,  however,  if 
any  will  before  that  of  Mr.  Lovelace 
contained  a clause  of  similar  intention. 

lret  how  many  left  behind  find  com- 
fort in  their  visits  to  the  grave  of  the 
loved  one.  “My  companions  said  unto 
me,  if  I should  visit  the  tomb  of  my 
dear  mistress,  my  grief  would  be  in  a 
measure  assuaged.”  To  many  the  sor- 
row of  sorrows  is  the  very  thought  of 
an  unknown  grave.  For  such  there  is 
no  consecrated  ground,  no  spot  conse- 


crated by  memory  and  affeefiofi;  TfJe 
poet  may  say  in  his  sublime  faith  : 

"And  now  I am  willing  to  disregard  burial- 
places  and  dispense  with  them, 

And,  K the  corpse  of  any  one  1 love,  or  if  my 
own  corpse  be  duly  rendered  to  powder 
and  pour'd  iu  the  sea,  I shall  be  sutlslied, 
Or  if  it  be  distributed  to  the  winds,  I shall  be 
satislied," 

but  the  mourner  is  seldom  so  indiffer- 
ent.  The  dying  cry  of  Jacob  is  still  that 
of  thousands : “Bury  me  with  my 

fathers  iu  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field 
of  Ephrou.  * * * There  they  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  his  wife;  there 
they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  his 
wife  ; and  there  I buried  Leah.”  , 

fry*  it  l t>S~“ 
“NOTHING  DOING.” 

A contributor  to  the  New  Y’ork 
Times  book  review  asks : “It  is  per- 

missible, is  it  not,  to  use  a slang  ex- 
pression, if  it  is  dignified  by  age?” 
| And,  pray,  what  is  this  “slang”  expres- 
sion? “Nothing  doing.”  The  contrib- 
utor finds  the  phrase  in  the  Creevy  Pa- 
pers in  a letter  written  in  1803,  but 
this  use  of  the  verb  “to  do”  is  much 
older,  nor  Was  the  phrase  thought  to 
he  slang.  As  the  grammarian  puts  it: 
“To  he  doing  is  used  with  a passive 
signification  for  which  in  more  recent 
use  the  passive  form  ‘being  done’  is 
often  substituted.” 

But  the  noun  “doings”  which  is  now 
used  in  the  best  society,  though  respected 
by  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  the 
translators  of  the  King  James  version, 
fell  into  disrepute  iu  the  eighteenth 
century.  Johnson  said  of  it:  “Now 

only  used  in  a ludicrous  sense,  or  in 
low,  mean  language.”  And  so  words 
are  like  families,  now  high  in  favor  in 
the  community,  now  shabby  lodgers  in 
Queer  street.  There  are  dialect  uses  of 
“doings”  in  England.  The  word  means 
“proceedings  of  an  exciting  nature,  fes- 
tivities,” and  the  phrase  “great  do- 
ings” is  not  uncommon  in  this  country; 
but  was  the  word  with  the  meaning 
“odd  jobs”  ever  used  in  New  England? 
When  a person  in  Kent  keeps  a small 
farm  and  works  with  his  team  for  hire 
he  is  said  to  do  doings  for  people.  Or 
was  “doing”  with  the  meaning  “a  help- 
ing, a supply  of  anything”  known  in 
New  England? 


! are  the  dmrtlbeared  necessarily  miserlj. 
The  man  that,  prances  with  chest  thrown 
out  as  though  he  were  following  a 
brass  band  may  be  henpecked  at  home. 
It  was  said  long  ago  of  shoemakers 
that  they  were  born  politicians  and  in- 
fidels. There  are  many  that  care  not 
j about  politics  and  are  of  the  faith.  The 
shrewd  judge  of  character,  the  one  that 
plumes  himself  upon  his  ability,  sooner 
or  later  buys  a gold  brick,  and  a large 
one. 

CORSET  AND  BOOTS. 

A woman  in  Manhattan  brought  a 
suit  for  separation  against  her  hus- 
band and  made  horrid  charges.  Not 
only  was  he  in  the  habit  of  striking  her 
in  the  eye  and  punching  her  in  the 
chest,  but  in  more  excited  moments  he 
would  catch  hold  of  her  tongue  and 
try  to  jerk  it  out.  He  would  say  to 
I her  in  a nasty  way  that  it  was  high 
time  she  paid  board  to  him  ; he  called 
her  bad  names,  he  took  her  rings  flam 
her,  he  never  gave  her  money,  but  he 
was  always  wanting  money  from  her. 
And  twice  did  he  kick  her  out  of  the 
marriage  bed. 

We  see  the  tears  of  sensibility  in  the 
eyes  of  sympathetic  women;  we  hear 
I strong  and  chivalrie  men  curse  fiercely 
| such  a brute.  But  stay  a moment.  The  j 


READERS  OF  CHARACTER. 

And  now  a Chicago  shoemaker  boasts 
of  his  ability  to  describe  unerringly 
the  character  of  a person  by  looking  at 
his  boots  after  two  months’  wear.  A 
sole  worn  on  the  inner  side  shows  hesi- 
tation and  weakness  in  a man  and 
modesty  in  a woman  ; but  worn  on  the 
outside  it  shows  that  the  wearer  is 
“inclined  to  adventurous,  uncertain,  fit- 
ful deeds,  or,  if  a woman,  to  bold,  self- 
willed,  capricious  tricks.”  If  soles  and 
heels  are  worn  squarely,  “the  wearer 
is  a resolute,  able  business  man,  with 
I a clear  head,  a trustworthy  official,  or 
' an  excellent  wife  and  mother.” 

There  is  much  nonsense  talked  and 
written  about  character  reading.  Some 
pretend  to  judge  by  walk,  general  car- 
riage, handwriting,  ears,  mouth,  and 
so  on  through  features,  habits,  dress. 
A man,  they  say,  is  weak,  cringing. 
“See  how  he  walks!”  But  the  poor 
wretch  has  corns.  He  is  obliged  to 
pick  his  way  on  the  smoothest  and 
dryest  sidewalk.  Corns  may  or  may  not 
be  simply  a matter  of  digestion,  as  a deep 
thinker  insists;  this  is  certain — they 
turn  the  proudest  minded  into  the  out- 
wardly humblest.  An  earl  of  England, 
whose  mind  was  pre-eminently  prac- 
tical in  matters  of  precedent  and  rou- 
tine, had  “the  forced  gait  of  a shuffling 
nag.”  As  for  the  countenance,  one  may 
say  with  Lord  Holland,  “It  is  unjust, 

| ungenerous  and  unmanly  to  censure  a 
man  for  that  signature  which  God  has 
impressed  upon  his  countenance; 
j which,  therefore,  he  can  by  no  means 
remedy  or  avoid.” 

The  shoemaker  has  much  to  do  with 
the  future  wearing  of  the  shoe.  It  is 
he  that  gives  character  to  boots,  not  the 
man  that  wears  them.  “My  shoes  are 
full  of  feet,”  said  the  negro  minstrel 
when  queried  as  to  his  walk.  An  ex- 
cellent wife  and  mother  may  find  a heel 
wears  unevenly,  just  as  a statesman’s 
trousers  may  bag  more  easily  at  the 
knees  than  the  irreproachable  trousers 
of  a dead-game  sport.  Men  with  large 
mouths  are  not  inevitably  generous,  nor 


wife  confessed  on  the  witness  stand 
that  on  several  occasions  she  wore  her 
corsets  and  boots  to  bed  that  she  might 
get  out  of  the  house  quickly  in  case  of 
fire.  What  man  of  you  would  endure 
such  a wife?  What  woman  can  now 
join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 
“monster"?  Grave  magistrates  have 
heard  arguments  as  to  whether  a man 
should  be  obliged  to  live  with  a woman 
whose  feet  were  chronically  cold.  Such 
women  are  to  be  pitied;  whether  they 
are  to  he  endured  is  another  ques- 
tion. But  the  woman  that  in  the  blessed 
privacy  of  her  own  home  goes  to  bed 
with  her  boots  on  from  an  absurd  fear 
of  fire  puts  herself  beyond  the  view  of 
sympathy.  Mrs.  Silleck  added  the  en- 
ormity of  corsets. 

M e have  searched  the  books  on  an- 
tlwopology,  sociology,  etiquette,  etc., 
and  find  no  precedent.  Dr.  C’abanes 
wrote  a delightful  essay:  “What  is  the 
Date  of  the  Night  Shirt:  a Study  in 
Retrospective  Hygiene.”  Although  he 
is  a man  of  profound  and  curious  lea  rn- 
ing,  pretty  wit  and  exuberant  imagina- 
tion, the  preposterous  idea  of  a bedded 
wife  in  boots  never  occurred  to  him. 
From  the  purely  aesthetic  point  of 
view  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Silleck  can- 
not be  censured  too  severely.  There  is 
no  more  beautiful  sight  than  a fire.  As 
Plotinus  well  said:  “Fire  surpasses 

other  bodies  in  beauty,  because,  com- 
pared with  the  other  elements,  it  ob- 
tains the  order  of  form:  for  it  is  more 
eminent  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  most 
subtle  of  ail,  bordering  as  it  were  on 
an  incorporeal  nature.”  The  colors,  the 
roar,  the  thought  of  the  consternation 
of  the  sleepers,  the  sight  of  active 
courage,  the  heroism  of  the  contention 
with  a mighty  element— all  these  things 
fill  the  soul  of  the  amateur  who  looks 
on.  But  the  saved  woman  must  be  in 
the  one  fitting  and  appropriate  costume. 
For  this  reason  alone  we  do  not  like 
to  think  of  lovely  woman  in  pyjamas. 

I The  sight  of  a rescued  wife  or  maiden 
' ailnt  in  corsets  and  boots  leads  to  a 
suspicion  that  there  was  deliberate 
preparation  for  the  fire:  it  recalls  the 
burning  of  the  summer  hotel  the  day 
after  the  last  guest  has  gone,  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  the  well  insured 
shop  soon  after  Christmas.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Silleck  would  not  have  basted 
his  wife,  should  not  have  caught  hold 
of  her  tongue.  A man  of  more  dignity 
would  have  left  the  chamber  and  slept 
in  the  bathtub  or  on  the  parlor  grand 
pianoforte. 


A FORGOTTEN  SECT. 

A woman  died  recently  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  a Connecticut  town,  and 
in  the  obituary  notice  she  was  described 
as  a Sandemanian.  What  does  Sande- 
raanian  mean  to  the  average  newspaper 
reader  today?  A Sandemanian  to  him 
might  be  a member  of  some  tribe  in  the  i 
South  seas.  Yet  Robert  Sandeman  i 
came  to  Boston,  and  the  first  meetings  j 
of  the  Sandemanians  were  held  in  Bos-  i 
ton. 

It  was  in  1764  that  Sandeman  emi- 


J 


grated  to  this  city.  He  was  then  46 
Tears  old.  the  son-in-law  of  the  Rev. 

John  Glass.  He  had  adopted  the  views 
of  this  deposed  clergyman  and  estab- 
lished  a church  at  London  in  17ti2.  In 
1T0.')  he  left  Boston  for  Danbury.  Ot., 
where  he  gathered  a church,  and  in  that 
town  he  died  in  1771.  He  wrote  half  a 
dozen  treatises,  among  them  “ The  Sign 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah”  and  “On  Solo- 
mon’s Song.”  It  is  said  that  ho  estab- 
lished societies  in  other  parts  of  New 
England  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Saudeman- 
ians  in  Boston  were  at  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern  in  Union  street,  the 
famous  inn  characterized  by  Daniel 
Webster  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
revolution.  The  Sandemanian  Chapel 
was  in  Hanover  street,  near  Cross. 

The’  members  held  the  belief  that 
faith  is  a simple  assent  to  the  divine 
testimony  concerning  the  Saviour  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  All  were 
required  to  nartake  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. a love  feast,  once  a week,  but  the 
communion  consisted  of  their  dining  to- 
gether at  each  other’s  houses  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  services. 
They  gave  each  other  the  “kiss  of  char- 
| ity”  and  abstained  from  “blood  and 
thiugs  strangled”;  they  washed  each 
; other’s  feet,  “when  as  a deed  of  mercy 
. it  might  be  an  expression  of  love,”  for 
| they  understood  the  precept  literally, 
j They  believed  in  a community  of  goods, 
“so  far  as  that  every  one  is  to  consider 
all  that  he  has  in  his  possession  and 
power  liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and 
the  church,”  and  they  thought  it  was 
unlawful  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth. 
They  were  opposed  to  lotteries,  card 
playing,  dancing  and  any  other  diver- 
sion that  might  be  connected  with  sin 
ful  circumstances.  A second  marriage 
disqualified  a member  for  eldership,  but 
lack  of  learning  or  engagement  in  trade 
was  not  a disqualification,  if  the  in. 
strnctions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
could  otherwise  be  carried  out.  They 
would  not  worship  with  any  society 
that  did  not  profess  their  simple  faith.  ; 

The  sect,  also  known  as  Glassites, 

! numbered  fifty  years  ago  in  England 
i and  Scotland  only  a little  over  1000 
members.  It  is  our  impression  that 
there  is  still  a chapel  in  London.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  the  sect  John  Wes- 
ley classed  the  Glassites  with  “seceders, 
non-jurors  and  what  not.” 

Sandeman  was  a man  of  education, 
who  at  first  did  not  enter  the  church 
for  which  he  was  intended,  hut  he 
manufactured  linen  and  afterward 
turned  preacher.  The  inscription  on 
his  monument  is  not  without  true 
pathos.  We  omit  the  verse  of  a hymn 
that  follows  the  date  of  his  death: 

“Here  lies,  until  the  resurrection,  the 
body  of  Robert  Sandeman,  a native  of 
Perth,  North  Britain,  who,  in  the  face 
of  continual  opposition  from  all  sorts  of 
men,  long  boldly  contended  for  the 
ancient  faiths  that  the  hare  word  of 
Jesus  Christ,  without  a deed  or  thought 
on  the  part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
sent the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  be- 
fore God.  To  declare  this  blessed  truth, 
ns  testified  in  the  holy  scriptures,  lie 
left  his  country,  he  left  his  friends,  and, 
after  much  patient  suffering,  finished 
his  labors  at  Danbury.”  And  some 
there  are  who.  tossed  on  the  sea  of 
doubt,  seeing  no  light  and  without  a 
compass,  may  well  envy  this  forgotten 
man  his  simple  faith,  his  patient,  trust- 
ing life. 

VWfM  \1'  I * 9 ! 

"SPBOONCH.”  | 

The  Charlotte  Observer  remarks: 
“Please  add  to  your  new  dictionary  the 
word  •seroonch.’  ’Seroonch  up  clos’  to 
yo’  mammy,  honey,  an’  go  to  sleep. 

^ “Seroonch”  is  a good  word,  hut  it 
need  not  be  added  to  any  one  s new 
dictionary  or  vocabulary.  It  did  not 
come  originally  from-  the  Gold  (,oa»t 
in  a slave  ship:  it  is  not  a Creole  term; 
its  root  did  not  grow  iu  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal, or  in  a province  of  France.  It  is 
an  old  dialect  word  still  used  commonly 
in  Scotland,  Ireland  nud  England,  lhe 
usual  form  is  “scrunch.”  hut  it  also 
appears  as  “scruush,"  “skrnneh,” 
“scroimeh.”  and  in  North  Yorkshire  os 


“seroonch” — to  crush,  squeeze,  crumple, 
though  its  primary  meaning  is  "to 
crunch,  to  crush  betweeu  the  teeth,  to 
eat  noisily.”  In  some  countries  they 
speak  of  the  frozen  snow  scrunching 
beueath  the  walker,  and  so  "the 
scrunch  of  a boot  on  the  road”  is  found 
in  literature.  Compare  with  "scrunch” 
the  equally  common  word  “serunge,” 
to  crush,  squeeze,  crowd,  press.  We 
have  heard  in  New  England  the  rind  of 
pork  described  as  “the  scrunch,”  and 
also  a boy  referred  to  as  "scrunching 
an  apple.”  No,  the  word  is  not  a new 
one.  As  used  by  the  Charlotte  “mam- 
my” it  fs  synonymous  with  “snflggle 
up.” 


“HEAVENLY  DEATH.” 

The  present  period  is  characterized 
as  grossly  material,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  ever  a more. general 
inquiry  into  the  great  problems,  life, 
death,  immortality.  There  is  a sport- 
ing weekly  in  London,  the  Referee,  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  race  track,  the 
prize  ring,  the  playhouse,  boating,  etc. 

The  circulation  of  this  paper  is  very 
large,  and  at  leapt  once  a month  there 
is  an  able  and  scholarly  first  page  arti- 
cle on  the  tendencies  of  religious 
thought,  agnosticism,  the  instinctive 
wish  for  a personal  immortality  and 
on  like  subjects.  In  this  country  the 
Sun  publishes  frequently  letters  from 
Gold  win  Smith  and  others.  Trof.  Smith 
only  a short  time  ago  began  a letter 
as  follows : “Wall  street  may  not  take 
an  interest  in  the  religious  question. 
That  multitudes  do  I have  proof  be- 
fore me  in  the  published  series  of  let- 
ters on  the  thesis  ’Do  We  Believe.' 
stated  to  be  a selection  out  of  9000  let- 
ters on  that  subject  sent  to  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  a thoroughly  secular 
paper,  iu  the  course  of  the  last  three 
months  of  last  year. 

The  one  absorbing  question  in  all 
these  various  articles  is  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  individual.  A book 
that  may  be  of  great  cheer  to  many  has 
just  been  published.  Its  title  is  J he 
Book  of  Heavenly  Death,”  a compila- 
tion by  Horace  Traubel  from  II  alt 
Whitman’s  "Leaves  of  Grass. 

A singular  volume  might  be  compiled 
from  the  poets  who  in  all  ages  have 
considered  death.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  fear  of  the  great  transfer  and  pro- 
motion came  in  with  the  early  church;  j 
that  it  was  unknown  to  tbe  Greeks  and  j 
Romans  and  to  all  natural  aud  barbar- 
ous races.  The  dread  may  have  been 
unknown,  but  remember  the  expres- 
sions of  never-ceasing  regret  that 
Ulysses  heard  when  he  visited  the 
shades  of  his  once  mighty  associates, 
the  classic  elegiac  poems,  the  bitterness 
of  the  Preacher  in  Jerusalem.  In 
Elizabethan  times,  Brac-hiano,  in  Web- 
ster’s tragedy,  voiced  the  general 
thought:  "On  pain  of  death,  let  no 

man  name  death  to  me;  it  is  a word 
infinitely  terrible.”  How  gloom}'  and 
forbidding  many  poems  by  Christian 
poets!  Read  Blair’s  “Grave.”  The 
poet  sings: 

• • •ru  but  a nlabt.  a 1™1-'  and  moonless  night; 

We  make  "he  grave  our  bed.  aud  then  arc 


with  its  praise  for  the  sure  enwinding 
arms  of  the  cold  enfolder;  his  serene  and 
mighty  confidence  was  voiced  in  many 
poems  from  the  time  of  the  first  thin 
quarto  to  the  last  year  of  his  peaceful 
old  age.  Tor  there  was  never  such  an 
optimist  as  Whitman.  Mr.  Traubel 
tells  us  that  when  Col.  Ingersoll  said 
to  the  poet,  “I  cannot  argue  out  im- 
mortality,” Whitman  replied,  “Neither 
can  I.”  Ingersoll  added:  “I  cannot  see 
it,”  and  Whitman  answered:  “I  can 

see  it.” 

The  wholesome  virility  of  the  man, 
the  supreme  authority  that  was  recog- 
nized by  all  that  came  in  contact  with 
him — these  qualities  live  in'  his  poems, 
and  one  feels  the  truth  of  his  proud 
declaration : "This  is  no  book,  who 

touches  this  touches  a man.”  Nowhere 
are  these  qualities  more  apparent  than 
in  the  lines  on  immortality,  on  heavenly 
death.  In  these  days  of  doubt,  ques- 
tioning despair,  or  of  the  indifference 
of  the  Sadducees,  the  voice  of  Whit- 
man is  as  the  voice  of  an  inspired  bard; 
and  it  is  not  that  of  some  dreamy  mys- 
tic or  frenzied  ascetic,  it  is  the  con- 
soling and  invigorating  utterance  of  a 
robust,  fully  equipped  man  who  knew 
the  world  aud  human  nature,  sympa- 
thized with  men  aud  women,  aud  saw 
that  they  were  immortal  beings. 


are  stored  with  old  furniture  and  other 
things  once  valued.  There  is  no  open 
fire,  for  the  hearths  in  the  apartment 
house  are  merely  decorative. 

old  house  is  now  a boarding||»ay ; 
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house.  Men  sit  by  the  windows  on  a 
Sunday  with  coats  off  reading  the  news 
papers.  Or  a woman  with  her  hair  ir 
curl  papers  yawns  on  the  floor  above  a 
those  on  their  way  to  church.  The  hal 
reeks  with  the  boarding  house  smell 
There  is  a sign  in  the  basement  window 
"Sunday  Dinner— Turkey  and  Ic 

Cream.”  The  landlady  sees  from  timet 
time  an  old  gentleman  standing  opposit  liciotw 
and  looking  wistfully  at  her  house  froi 
top  story  to  basement.  Why  does  bjbfflt* 
not  ring  the  bell?  There  is  h vacar  lakh 
room— the  very  room  where  the  litt!  , 
bov  died.  Has  the  placard  fallen  dow  |ars  si 
in  the  parlor  window?  But  the  .ol  Jt-assunt 
gentleman  never  rings  the  bell.  To  hi  4|istoa» 
the  house  is  peopled  by  ghosts— 8 1 
ghosts  of  his  child,  of  his  friends  wl 
once  were  merry  at  table  with  him.  ai  |gbt  m 
of  his  own  happiness. 
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THE  COURT. 
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“And  as  to  you.  Life.  I reckon  you  are  tbe  leav- 
ing* of  many  deaths. 

(No  doubt  I have  died  myself  ten  thousand 
times  before.)”  » 


During  the  winter  the  court  is  mere! 
a hole  between  the  two  npnrtinei  |msfl 
houses.  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  has  d>  ! a B 
eided  views  on  hygiene,  keeps  open  l,,n(  ^ 


but  tbe  long  poem  itself  is  most  de- 
pressing. The  later  bards,  whether  they 


pagan  note,  are  not  wholly  reassuring. 
There  is  Henley: 


•'The  wavs  of  Death  are  soothing  and  serene. 

Aud  all  the  words  of  Death  arc  gvave  ard 
sweet”; 


followed  the  Christian  faith  or,  with 
Swinburne  aud  Morris,  struck  the 


THE  OLD  HOME. 

Mrs.  Abram  L.  Stone  of  Chicago,  for 
her  own  sake  and  that  of  her  daughter, 
wished  to  move  into  a more  fashion- 
able quarter.  She  objected  to  a “green, 
sink”  and  windows  that  "wouldn’t  open 
from  the  top.”  Papa  Stone  objected : 
“The  old  place  is  good  enough  for  me 
or  anybody.  It  has  fireplaces,  high  ceil- 
ings, high  windows,  and  is  comfortable. 
No  flat  for  me.  It  is  a little  old- 
fashioned  ; that's  what  I like.  Then, 
we  have  lived  here  so  long,  it  would 
break  me  all  up  to  leave.”  The  irreveren- 
tial  Miss  Stone  remarked  that  her  pa 
often  said  that  the  basement  was  plenty 
good  enough  for  him,  that  he  had  no 
social  pretensions.  And  Mrs.  Stone 
added:  “All  that  we  see  of  him  is  at 
the  breakfast  table.  Then  all  we  see  of 
him  is  just  his  newspaper  and  tooth- 
pick. He  comes  home  late  and  goes 
right  to  bed.” 

IVe  do  not  defend  Mr.  Stone’s  un- 
blushing use  of  a toothpick  at  break- 
fast : but  many  men  will  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  reasonable  conserva- 
tism and  attribute  his  long  continued 
absences  from  home  to  the  domestic 
nagging.  It’s  the  old  story  of  the  con- 
flict between  two  generations.  The 
house,  once  thought  so  comfortable, 
stored  with  so  many  associations,  is  at 
last  in  an  unfashionable  quarter.  The  ! 
“environment”  is  not  an  aid  to  the 
daughter’s  social  ambition.  The  wife 
begins  to  be  ashamed  of  the  street  and 
feels  like  apologizing  when  she  gives 
her  address  to  new  acquaintance  or 
shop  clerk.  The  husband-father  is  f 
finally  goaded  into  removal,  and  his 
remaining  years  are  years  of  discom- 
fort and  loneliness.  He  feels  himself 
a prisoner  in  a stuffy  flat.  He  can  no 
longer  go  upstairs  to  bed.  There  is  no 
feeling  of  privacy.  He  no  longer  has 
a home.  Ills  only  escape  in  case  of  un- 
welcome callers  is  the  kitchen. 
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window  in  each  room  that  looks  ot 
on  the  court,  but  the  opposite  neigliboi 
are  afraid  of  air,  and  they  live  in 
dumb  show,  as  far  ns  the  Johnson 
are  concerned.  A sewing-woman  mn 
sit  by  a window;  the  maid  in  the  kitcl 
en  leaves  off  work  for  a passage  ( 
arms  with  the-  grocer's  boy;  there  ai 
friends  at  table  across  the  way;  tliei 
inaj  be  courting;  aud  the  Johnsor 
catch  glimpses  in  the  flats  below  < 
preparations  for  the  night,  but  tlio 
scenes  are  all  noiseless,  pantomime 
Although  there  are  five  or  six  rafljwn 
tracks  close  to  the  kitchens  of  tli 
houses,  although  street  cars  whizz  t 
groan  in  the  street  below  the  parlor; 
Mrs.  Johnson  speaks  to  callers  of  tb 
delightful  quiet  of  the  neighboring 
and  while  she  speaks  the  house  quivei 
and  shakes  and  the  door-harp  laugh 
in  metallic  cachinuation. 

The  wnrm  days  come,  and  lo,  tl: 
court  is  as  a sounding-board.  There 
now  enforced  intimacy.  All  window 
are  open.  The  Johnsons  are  6uddenl 
aware  of  domestic  differences  in  the  fli 
where  all  seemed  hapmness  too  dee 
for  words.  Nagging,  flickering,  con 
plaints,  revilings — a woman’s  shrill  si 
prano— a man’s  grumbling  bass— tb 
soft,  thick  voice  of  the  “colored  help 
—the  shriek  of  a badly  trained  child- 
these  form  a domestic  symphony  tlio 
is  more  realistic  than  the  one  imai  ,)10 
ined  in  music  by  Richard  Strauss.  Eac 
flat  proclaims  its  happiness  or  woe.  i 
belated  reveller  coughs  alcoholically  an 
insists  on  taking  a bath  at  an  absur 
hour.  A staid  citizen  reads  the  whol 
of  an  evening  newspaper  in  a nasf 
voice  to  his  deaf  mother-in-law.  Boot 
tossed  on  the  floor  by  those  undressin 
sound  like  dumb-bells  dropped  by 
cannon-ball  tosser.  The  young  womn 
with  pronounced  musical  talent— th 
true  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci — practise 
faithfully  the  difficult  sonata.  “I  won’ 
stand  it  any  longer”  is  a remark  that 
borne  through  the  night  air,  admit 
of  various  interpretations.  Does  it  r( 
fer  to  the  sonata  or  to  the  reprehensibl 
conduct  of  some  unworthy  spouse?  Fa 


i but  Henley  had  learned  of  Whitman. 

It  has  been,  it  is,  the  fashion  for 
those  who  know  not  Whitman  to  dis- 
miss him  as  a gross  materialist,  yet  he 
was  the  most  spiritual  of  poets.  His 
praise  of  the  body  was  inevitable,  for 
be  worshipped  it  as  the  temple  of  the 
soul.  “And  as  to  you.  Death,  and  you, 
bitter  hug  of  mortality,  it  is  idle  to  try 
to  alarm  me.”  As  Mr.  Traubel  says  iu 
his  preface:  “With  him  immortality 

was  not  an  argument;  it  was  a vision.” 
He  said  that  to  reason  about  immor- 
tality is  to  deny  it;  to  doubt  concerning 
death  is  to  doubt  concerning  life  itself. 
Death  does  not  disintegrate  the  indi- 
vidual; it  passes  the  individual  on.  This 
faith,  this  joy  iu  death,  was  expressed 
by  him  not  only  in  the  famous  serenade, 
“Come.  Lovelv  and  Soothing  Death,” 


There  are  today  men  in  the  Back _ _ 

Bay  who  look  back  with  tears  in  their  ' j0wn  the  court  are  groans,  or  a voic 
e^es  on  the  old  home  in  the  South  end. 

They  remember  the  roomy,  solidly  built, 
comfortable  house,  with  large  hall,  broac 
staircase,  cedar-lined  closets,  cellar 
attic.  From  the  back  window  of  the  sit- 
ting room  they  saw  a patch  of  green 


as  in  delirium, 
can  of  oxygen 


I saw  them  taking 
into  the  next  house, 
said  Mr.  Johnson  on  Monday,  wisbin 
to  he  sociable  at  dinner;  and  on  tb 
following  Friday  a coffin  was  carrie 
with  some  difficulty  down  the  neighbor 


and  grapevines.  There  was  a little  ing  stairway,  while  the  children  of  tb 
park  in  front,  with  trees,  shrubbery,  block  were  in  high  glee  on  the  side 
flowers,  birds,  children  and  nursery  walk.  That  night  one  of  the  flats  wa 
maids.  There  was  a room  upstairs  that  dark;  but  there  was  boisterous  woe 
was  sacred : the  youngest  child,  the  ing  in  the  basement,  and  the  alcoholi 
Benjamin,  died  in  the  back  room  of  the  cough  was  accompanied  by  the  soun 
second  storv.  On  Sunday  friends  of  stumbling  feet  and  violent  treat 
dropped  in  to  dine,  and  Judge  Boom-  ment  of  furniture  that  stood  apparent! 
pointer  came  around  the  night  before  in  unexpected  places.  Man  is  a grt 

for  his  game  of  cribbage  and  glass  of-  garious  animal. 

old  Medford.  The  neighbors  began  to 
move,  and  the  mother  and  daughters 
at  last  had  their  way.  The  house  was 
sold  at  a sacrifice.  In  the  new  home 
there  is  uo  room  for  the  books ; they 
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REASSURING. 

i'll-  Emperor  William  is  breathing 
» threatening®  nml  slaughter.  The 
ipunese  are  n scourge  of  God,  and  it 
a.v  .vet  he  the  pious  duty  of  the  tier- 
ins  to  take  up  Russia’s  task  in  op- 
sing die  yellow  peril.  Therefore  the 
rman  officers  and  soldiers  should  at 
ce  give  up  l>eer  and  wine,  and  the 
icers  especially,  with  the  assistance 
their  corsets,  should  live  a straight- 
ed  life.  Hot  air,  do  you  say?  Yes, 
t air  that  may  yet  set  the  eastern 
misphere  in  a blaze,  for  the  per- 
iods activity  of  the  restless  William 
ty  soon  find  play  outside  oppra-bouffe. 
ere  is  much  inflammable  material  to 
toh  fire  from  the  breath  of  his  dis- 
uled  nostrils.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
rs  and  the  rumors  of  wars  comes 
ssuring  news  from  Berlin;  good  old 
toms  will  be  observed  at  the  wed- 
g of  Crown  Prince  William  and 
ichess  Cecilia.  There  will  be  a toreh- 
ht  dance,  and  each  guest  will  re- 
ve  a garter  with  the  monogram  of 
■ bride. 

>anees  with  lighted  torches  were 
own  in  France  five  centuries  or  more 
).  Sometimes  the  cavalier  stepped 
ward  with  a lighted  taper  or  torch, 
iced  nimbly  around  the  room,  then 
>se  a partner  with  whom  he  danced 
a moment,  gave  her  the  torch  and 
nt  back  to  his  seat.  She  in  turn 
:od  a cavalier  to  dance  with  her  and 
n handed  him  the  torch.  Sometimes 
li  dancer,  provided  with  a torch,  tried 
blow  out  his  neighbor's  while  pro- 
ting  bis  own.  In  the  seventeenth 
tury  this  dance  was  chiefly  per- 
med in  France  aJJ  weddings  of  the 
lility. 

n Germany  the  tapers  carried  by  the 
lemen  were  many  colored.  When 
dance  was  revived  at  Berlin,  in 
1,  wax  torches  were  used.  The 
ice  and  princess  walked  solemnly 
uod  the  room,  and  they  were  fol- 
od  by  councillors  and  ministers,  ac- 
ding  to  their  rank.  The  princess 
. e$l  to  the  King  and  asked  him  to 
ice;  she  afterward  danced  with  all 
princes,  while  the  bridegroom  was 

I ally  courteous  to  the  princesses, 
e dunce  is  not  unlike  a polonaise, 

1 it  was  performed  at  the  wedding 
_tivities  at  the  court  of  Russia  when 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  married  the 
ir’s  daughter.  There  was  also  a 
geous  “Faekeltanz”  at  the  marriage 
.Margaret,  sister  of  William  II.,  with 

ince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse, 
elve  pages  entered  the  white  salon 


bride-men  pull  them  off.  Some  folk-  ] 
lorists  look  back  for  the  origin  of  this 
custom  to  the  ancient  ceremony  of  ' 
loosening  the  zpne,  and  (here  are  anti-  ! 
quartans- who  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  to  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony just  described. 

It  is  much  better  for  the  Emperor  to 
revive  these  old  customs  than  to  be 
making  trouble  in  Morocco  or  compar- 
ing the  Mikado  to  Attiln.  Can  he  not 
be  content  with  prancing  in  the  torch- 
light, dance  to  the  music  of  any  one 
of  the  three  pompous  dances  that 
Meyerbeer  wrote  for  the  weddings  of 
as  many  Prussian  princesses? 


J!  9 P.  M.  They  bore  holders  of 

K light  silver,  which  held  thick  white 
candies,  and  presented  them  to 
five  ministers.  The  married  couple 
In  walked  behind  these  ministers, 
i-  made  the  tour  of  the  room,  and 
1 chamberlains  brought  up  the  rear. 
J?y  all  stopped  before  the  Emperor. 

I?  bride  made  a curtsey;  the  Enw 
for  rose  and  offered  her  his  arm.  The 
cession  again  went  round  the  room, 
the  bridegroom  invited  the  Em- 
ks.  The  “dance”  continued  for  an 
r,  until  all  the  princes  had  marched 
h the  bride  and  all  the  princesses 
h the  bridegroom.  At  the  end, 
es,  Emperor  and  Empress,  princes 
4 princesses,  formed  in  two  lines  at 
door  of  the  bridal  chamber,  and  the 
ing  couple  passed  between  them, 
n the  chief  bridesmaid  distributed 
3 > of  the  bride’s  garter  among  the 
:■  ipany ; not  the  real  garter;  but,  there 
n-e  several  tasketsful— bows  of  red 
i l vhite  silk,  with  the  bride’s  initials 
ijgold  and  silver. 

his  ceremony  of  the  garter  is  a very 
one,  observed  in  many  lands  and 
ong  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  nobles 
a 1 by  peasants.  Some,  no  doubt,  still 
leather  the  delightful  scene  in  one  of 
enbach’s  operettas— is  it  “La  Jolie 
Ijrfumeuse'  ? Even  in  the  north  of 
gland  the  young  men  at  a wedding 
eleavored  immediately  after  the  cere- 
ny  to  take  off  the  bride’s  garter  in 
irch,  before  the  altar.  She  was  gat- 
ed with  ribbons,  which  were  gen- 
lly  left  untied.  The  winners  in  the 
itest  wore  the  garters  in  their  hats, 
some  places,  to  prevent  this  scene, 
bride  gave  away  the  garters,  which  i 
■ carried  in  her  corsage.  In  other  I 
ces  the  bride,  after  the  wedding  sup-  i 
. untied  her  ribbons  and  let  the 
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FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mr.  Napier  Lothian  now  completes  his 
service  of  50  years  as  an  orchestral  con- 
ductor. and  there  will  be  commemora- 
j tion  .of  this  event  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Monday  night. 

Would  that  Mr.  Lothian  could  be  per- 
suaded to  write  his  reminiscences  while 
his  memory  is  still  fresh,  for  the  volume 
would  be  entertaining  and  of  permanent 
value  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  playhouse.  At  the  present  day  the 
orchestra  leader  of  a theatre  is  often 
| a mere  intermediary  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  local  theatre  and  the  musi- 
cal director  of  the  visiting  company. 
In  the  old  days  his  duties  were  of  much 
importance.  Not  only  did  he  lead  his, 
men  in  the  overtures  and  entr'actes 
chosen  by  him;  he  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide incidental  music,  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  piece  and  the  stage;  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  whims  of  come- 
dians. pantomimists,  dancers;  to  com- 
pose off-hand  20  measures  for  this  bit  of 
business  suddenly  introduced;  to  ac- 
) centuate  by  appropriate  music  of  Lis 
own  the  effect  of  a scene  or  situation. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  stage  business, 
and  was  counsellor,  adviser,  critic,  as 
well  as  musician. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Lothian  was  ad- 
venturous Born  in  New  York  city,  he 
was  generally  useful  as  a boy  in  the 
Chatham  Theatre,  but  he  studied  the 
violin,  and  when,  in  1849,  he  went  with 
his  father,  a musician  before  him,  to 
look  for  gold  in  California,  he  took  his 
violin.  Many  were  his  adventures  on 
the  way.  from  the  time  the  party  floated 
down  the  Mississippi  in  a species  of 
Noah's  Ark  till  he  'began  giving  con- 
certs in  Sacramento  in  1852.  On  the 
journey  he  knew  privations,  and  even 
hunger.  He  still  remembers  vividly  the 
j day  when  there  was  fear  lest  the  pro- 
visions would  give  out,  when  pilot  bis- 
■'  cuits  were  dealt  out  as  cards  to  the 
members  of  the  party;  each  one  was 
expected  to  look  out  for  himself  until 
the  Fort  was  reached,  and  as  his  father 
had  paid  half-price  for  his  boy.  young 
Napier  received  a biscuit  on  only  every 
other  deal,  although  his  appetite  was 
twice  that  of  a grown  man. 

In  San  Francisco  he  joined  the  min- 
strel company  of  Backus  and  Burbank, 
and  the  story  of  those  early  minstrel 
days,  when  Maguire  was  the  great  west- 
ern manager,  is  one  of  much  interest. 
At  that  time  in  California  there  was 
three  truly'  popular  tunes:  ‘‘The  Arkan- 
sas Traveller.”  ‘‘The  Gal  on  the  Log," 
and  ‘‘Gray  Eagle,”  a strathspey  that 
was  played  when  the  horse  Gray  Eagle 
won  a famous  race.  Young  Napier  was  ' 
recognized  as  a master  on  the  plains  ; 
and  the  goldfields  by-  his  performance 
of  "The  Arkansas  Traveller,"  and'  more 
than  once  he  paid  his  way  bv  playing 
it  in  1-ougli  saloon  or  gambling  hell.  In 
San  Francisco  he  became  acquainted 
with  Charles  Burke,  whose  memory  as 
a.  star  he  still  cherishes,  and  with 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  who  then  and  long 
| afterward  befriended  him.  He  returned 
I East  with  Christy’s  minstrels,  but  went 

as  orchestra  leader  with  Mrs.  Wood 
when  she  took  the  Winter  Garden  in 
New  York.  Here  his  readiness  and  skill 
found  full  employment,  for  Mrs.  Wood 
herself  was  most  versatile.  Air.  Lothian 
had.  as  a boy.  donned  a girl’s  skirt,  and 
learned  thoroughly  the  principles  of  bal- 
let dancing;  he  had  served  later  as  * 
pantomimist;  he  had  played  in  comedy. 
The  theatre  was  his  home  and  he  was 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  ser- 
vice. Did  Mrs.  Wood,  with  a few  notes 
in  her  voice,  appear  as  Amina  In  “La 
Sonnambula”  ? The  missing  tones  were 
cunningly  supplied  in  the  orchestra 
while  she  acted  the  part  _ inimitably. 
Those  were  comparatively  simple  days, 
when  Joseph  Jefferson  would  write  to  a 
friend  in  Boston  that  he  was  earning  $10 
a week  and  was  comfortable. 

There  had  long  been  rivalry  between 
Dodworth’s  band  and  the  band  led  by 
the  elder  Lothian.  The  former  wished 
at  last  to  retire  from  the  business,  and 
he  sent  for  the  son  of  his  old  rival.  The 
name  “Dodworth"  was  kept,  but  Mr. 
Lothian  was  the  leader  when  he  was 
persuaded  to  come  to  Boston  in  1862  to 
take  charge  of  the  orchestra  for  Morris 
Brothers’  minstrels.  The  elder  Morris 
had  a peculiar  way  of  keeping  the  re- 
ceipts. Each  night  they  were  put  into  a 
scrap  of  newspaper  and  then  carried  in 
an  inside  pocket  until  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  after  the  necessary  ex- 
penses were  provided  for,  the  balance, 
was  divided.  There  was  then  no  thought 
of  a bank  account.  Good  luck  turned 
Morris’  head,  and  he  wished  to  own  and 
control  a real  theatre.  The  Continental 
was  hastily  built,  and  Morris,  who  had 
been  advised  by  Mr.  Lothian  to  secure 
E.  L.  Davenport  as  manager  and  leading 
actor,  but  shrank  from  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing a large  salary',  soon  came  to  grief. 
Mr.  Lothian,  however,  remained  at  the 
Continental  until  his  close  friend  Kop- 
pitz,  then  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  was 
called  as  musical  director  to  Selwyn's 
Theatre,  which  had  just  been  built.  Mr. 
Lothian  went  to  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
1868,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 


i i7o  was  often  mvrtwi  to  Take  other  po- 
sitions and  actors  and  actresses  who 
knew  the  man  and  his  capabilities 
would  send  for  him  to  give  them  his 
services.  For  some  years  his  iroheslra 
was  famous  at  the  Grand  Union  in 
Saratoga  and  more  than  once  was  Mr. 
Lothian,  a favorite  with  the  guests 
begged  to  play  "The  Arkansas  Travel- 
ler for  the  pleasure  of  a southern 
judge  and  his  friends. 

But  one  should  hear  Mr.  Lothian’s 
reminiscences  from  his  own  mouth; 
Ins  picturesque  descriptions  of  stage 
people  once  celebrated,  now.  alas,  al- 
most forgotten  save  by  veteran  theatre- 
goers; stories  of  the  Ravels,  and  how 
Gabriel,  an  old  man,  after  Blendin  and 
another  distinguished  tight-rope  walk- 
er  in  the  company  had  done  surprising 
leaxs,  danced  a hornpipe  on  the  rope  to 
the  amazement  of  the  audience  and  the 
I BIiSj!!a!l  Mr.  Lothian,  who  could  not 
I addle  fast  enough  for  him,  so  incredible 
I w'af^Gfi oriel's  agility;  stories  of  Burko 
and  Charley  Thorne  of  the  earlier  years, 
or  Jefferson  in  Sian  Francisco  and  how 
he  faded  there  with  “Rip  Van  Winkle”; 
or  Elize  Ostinelli.  afterward  the  wife  or 
an  Italian  marquis;  of  Lotta  and  how 
he  surprised  her  by  his  dancing  as  Wili- 
limi  , Bo,'u®  when  he  played  the  part 
with  her;  of  the  peculiarities,  whims 
generosity,  extravagances,  sad  endings 
ni  th,  that  furnished  amusement 

or  thrilled  the  spectators.  Not  the  least 
j interesting  of  the  these  stories'  is  that 
VTovhe  Sr %.,n  tllG  B°ston  Ideals,  how 
Mai  v Beebe-  happened  to  be  engaged, 
of  the  douot  at  first  of  any  permanent 
success,  and  of  Mr.  Lothian’s  large 
! share  m the  establishment  of  thef  com- 
pany. Mr.  Lothian  tells  his  reminis- 
enees  with  unfailing  good  humor  and 
with  critical  discrimination  in  judg- 
ment. as  one  that  not  only  has  seen  and 
heard,  hut  has  himself  been  closely  .as- 
sociated on  and  off  the  stage  with  thoge 
| whom  he  remembers  kindly.  Mr.  Lo- 
" will  t Ml  some  of  his  experiences 
2it,  Monday  nis-ht.  It  is  a pity  that  his 
5“YG1?tures  are  not  put  down  for  the 
delectation  of  a coming  generation. 

THE  1000TH  “POP”  CONCERT. 

The  management  of  the  “Pop"  con- 
certs should  be  congratulated  and  taka 
a justifiable  (pride  in  the  fact  that  to- 
morrow evening  will  be  the  occasion  of 
the  1000th  concert  of  the  series.  The 
maintenance  of  the  “Pops”  during  all 
these  years  shows  that  Managers  Ellis 
and  Comee,  who  have  had  charge  of 
-them  throughout  their  history,  thor- 
oughly' understand  the  wants  of  the 
Boston  musical  public.  The  /concerts 
occupy  a unique  place  in  the  musical 
events  of  this  year,  and  have  done  not 
a little  to  add  to  the  social  enjoyment 
of  residents  and  visitors  The  orches- 
tra  that  has  been  steadily  employed  at 
the  “Pops”  has  always  represented  the 
best  instrumental  talent  obtainable  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  foreigners  who 
have  heard  these  concerts  for  the  first 
time  so  frequently  express  their  sur- 
prise at  the  high  standard  of  work  .done., 
'by  the  men  of  the  orchestra  as  com- 
pared 'with  that  of  the  great  European 
capitals.  Conductor  Adamowski  has 
done  not  a little  in  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  these  concerts  in  re- 
cent years.  Tomorrow  evening  The  first 
waltz  on  the  list'  will  lie  .that  by' 
Strauss,  “A  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  ’ 
and  among  the  popular  numbers  which 
justify  the  title  “Reminiscence  Night” 
are  selections  from  “Robin  Hood”  and 
the  “Sphinx.”  Gillet's  “Loin  du  Bal.” 
Handel’s  “Largo"  and  the  march  “Up 
the  Street.’’  These  concerts  will  be 
continued  this  month  and  next. 


HANDBOOK 
Works,”  by  G.  C.  Asht, 
Jonson,  is  published  by 
Doubleday.  Page  & Co 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Jon- 
son, an  Englishman,  saysl 
, 1,1  the  preface:  “This 

hook  is  not  intended  to  be  read  straight 
iroifeh  and  then  placed  upon  the  shelf 
.,  j u handbook,  a kind  of  musical 
.aedeker,’  a guide  through  the 
• , ' “phtla-nd  and  Dreamland’  of  Chop- 
ln  s Kingdom.” 

Som^  time  ago  a correspondent.  E.  S 
J”  ,P“L^e.Se  Qoestions  to  The  Herald: 
<b)  thiS  t.1mb,est  llfe  of  Chopin?” 


music,  and  how  do  persons'of  the  pres- 
this  was?  If  they 


ent  day  know  what 
ard’>”hy  iS  there  110 


recognized  stand- 

n<X nf  complete,  the  authoritative 
It  is  in  twPnn  is,  by  Frederick  N ecks 

by6  jnCuufbertPeHSidd  'y0rk’  ^hopffi?” 

this  counrtvbhv  trHaDddXnuJ?ub^hed  in 

excellent 


cai  sketch  of  8 o pages  in  his  study  of 
Charles  Scribner’s 
fpretation  of  the 
ean,  Kleczynski’s 
uld  be  consulted. 

ent  might  easiTy^se^e  asa^exffo?!' 
tei^norarieaSa^eS^Cu2CY_^*s.c^!3M9t!.  ^Con- 


nf  wr-  Huneker’s  biograph. 
works  fhem^es"1  JeParnta^  °f 


Sons. 

works 


bed  his 


temporaries  of  Chopin  descr! 

- ^.bUon&  rorte  is  required  to 


the  desired  contrast.  ThuT  we 'do 

that  the  monstrous  machineelth?modd 

chooses  to  treat  Chopin’; 
manly.”  ‘‘heroic’’  oruiuV 


therefore,  who 
music  in  a 


conscientiously  ’exacPlr precis Plaanalvtia 

ESIF  r-r?  aaS 

■■  ■ - asm.  it  is  also  impossible  to 


.‘SC. r,i;  piiring  either-  ,tv0f  his 

sF‘“  ~ „*,? 

M?£Ltltentl.on.  t0  Chopin’s  music  and 
non tl v E « ?r'nta,-n  P!anists  "known  promt/ 
as  Chopin  players  may  differ  in 


hisat  h s "ever1  *p la y ed'o ne *o f 


PERSONALS.  • 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a picture 
of  Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  the  American 
dancer,  who  has  made  a sensation  in 
European  cities  by  her  dances  expres- 
sive of  musical  compositions  and  pict- 
ures and  statu.es.  Hot  bare-ankled 
artistry  has  already  been  described  in 
The  Herald.  The  picture  is  from  a 
photograph  of  Von  Kaulbaeh’s  painting 
of  her.  The  Herald  also  publishes  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Napier  Lothian  in  the 
sixties  and  today-. 

Mr.  Gardner  Lamson,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton. will  sing  early  next  season  at  the 
Essen-Dortmund  opera  houses. 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsc-h  will  make  Chi- 
cago his  home  for  at  least  a y'ear  or 
more. 

Another  infant  phenomenon,  Vivien 
Charjres,  a 9-year-old  violinist  and  a 
pupil  'of  Sevcik  at  Prague,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  in  London  tomor- 
row night.  Her  father  is  a leader 
writer  on  a London  daily,  and  her 
mother  is  an  Italian  poet,  Annie 
Vicanti. 

John  Baptiste  Calkin,  whose  Church 
music  is  well  known  here,  died  at  Lon- 
don April  15.  He  was  born  at  London 
in  1827. 

Mr.  Walter  Damroseli  said  to  a New 
York  Sun  reporter  on  May  10  that  Mr. 
Felix  Weingartner  would  “play-  with” 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  and 
elsewhere  next  season,  in  addition  to 
his  engagements  in  New  York  as  a con- 
ductor. Did  .Mr.  Damroseli  mean  by 
this  that  Mr.  Weingartner  will  conduct 
a Symphony  concert  here? 

Maria  de  Macchi.  the  dramatic  so- 
prano who  visited  Boston  with  Mr.  Gou- 
nod's troup,  will  tray'el  through  this 
country  next  season  with  her  own  Ital- 
ian company'. 


M?S  ^“-ed.  so^liJaTeVrSfs 

be  abridged.  6 Life  In  thls  fo™  will 

h IIJHs 

a virtuoso,  a teacher  his  taste 

— rii^three  ^st'%frM°nS  °f  his 
mv  T bE®®-,be?LedXt.I.on.s.  according 


dor  Ku  I laic’s,  £& 
caiXioteser<AS  Sbileli0frrfaiphy  with  criti- 
wiU-f  nfame“Pof  tpn  ^ P^^onlnd 


Prof.  Harry  B.  Jepson  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity gave  an  organ  recital  in  Jordan 
Hall  last  Wednesday  evening,  compli- 
mentary to  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music.  The  programme  includ- 
ed selections  from  Wildor.  Bach.  Jep- 
son. Ropartz,  DeBoeck  and  Gigout. 

Edwin  Klahre  of  the  faculty  .of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
gave  a piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall 
Thursday  evening.  The  programme  in- 
cluded pieces  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Rubenstein,  Kjeruif, 
I Liszt. 


I 


Air.  Jonson, 
dor  Kullal 
tei's.  Ther 
cal  notes. 

dates  of  eo  

with  names’ of 
works  were 

order  1So£ ° thei'E  ^ aVm’oxima!e 

ts.  sms 

non  of  the  book  consists  of  a short  ac- 
count of  eacli  composition,  its  dis- 
tinguishing' features  and  its  relative  im- 
portance, notes  of  any'  interest,  and  "an 
epitome  of  comments  or  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  upon  it  by  all  the  great 
writers,  critics,  biographers  and  virtuosi 
who  have  written  about  Chopin  and  his 
works.  ’ These  compositions  are  grouped 
according  to  the  opus  numbers. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  ballade  in  G 
minor,  op.  23.  First,  there  is  a general 
note  about  the  four  ballades,  their 
characteristics.  It  lias  been  said  that 
each  has  a story-,  and  that  the  perform- 
er must  have  a definite  idea  of  this  story 
before  he  can  give  a satisfactory-  inter- 
pretation, but  Rubinstein’s  yvarning 
against  the  fetters  of  any  inexorably 
preconceived  interpretation  is  quoted. 
Remarks  by  Karasowski,  Ehlert,  Bie, 
Niecks,  Kleczynski  and  Huneker  are 
added.  Then  the  ballade  in  G minor  is 
considered  by  itself.  The  reader  learns 
the  opinions  of  the  composer,  Schumann, 
Karasowski.  Kleczynski, -Huneker.  con- 
cerning the  music,  its  moods,  its  inten- 
tion. There  is  an  analysis  of  the  struc- 
ture, helpful  and  not.  too  technical. 

Mr.  Jonson’s  own  comments  are  often 
shrewd,  often  poetic  and  generally 
sane.  Thus  he  mentions  the  title  “The 
Winter  Wind,”  given  to  the  Etude  op. 
25.  No.  11,  the  one  in  A minor;  “It  has 
not.  however,  a wintry  chill  about  it. 
It  is  more  a reflection  of  late  autumn.” 
And  he  quotes  as  .a  suitable  motto  these 
lines  from  a poem  by  George  Aleredith: 
"The  great  Southwest  drives  o’er  the  Earth 
And  loosens  all  his.  roaring  robes  behind  him 
Over  moor  and  field.” 

This,  volume  should  be  a familiar 
to  aJ  teachers  and  students 
certhXnirlail°'  i ir*terest  the  con- 
it wm  X he  be  unprejudiced. 

't  will  assist  him  m discriminative  critl- 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  MUSIC  AND 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  MUSICIANS 


NAPIER  LOTHIAN 
T oday. 


A VALUABLE  BAEDEKER 
TO  CHOPIN’S  WORKS 


Napier  Lothian’s  Fifty  Years’  Ser- 
vice as  an  Orchestra  Leader; 
One  Thousandth  “Pop”  Concert 
Tomorrow  Night;  Recitals. 


cism  of  the  various  interpreters.  The 
book  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
Mr.  Jonson  says  on  his  title-page  that 
She  volume  Is  for  the  use  of  cencert- 
goers.  pianists  and  pianola  players,  and 
In  the  Introductory  note  he  pays  a trib- 
ute to  the  pianola,  "'which  has  rendered 
it  easy  for  any  one  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  acquire  quickly  and  systemati- 
cally an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters.”  He 
purposes  to  write  similar  handbooks  to 
the  works  of  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Grieg  and  other  composers. 


Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

[ "'Sir  Edward  Elgar,"'  by  Robert  J. 
Buckley,  Is  the  second  volume  of  the 
series,  ''Hiving  Masters  of  Music.”  pub- 
lished bv  John  Lane  of  London  and 
New  York.  The  editor  of  the  series, 
Mrs.  Xewmarch.  says  that  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  books  will  be 
‘‘that  touch  of  intimacy  which  gives  to 
contemporary  biography  its  greatest 
value  and  vitality.  • * * Biographical 

matter  will  not  be  neglected,  but  each 
book  will  aim  at  being  an  essay  on  the 
man  and  hik  work,  rather  titan  a de- 
tailed biography.”  This  essay  on  Elgar, 
as  the  one  on  Henry  J.  Wood  by  Mrs. 
Newmarch,  is  one  of  most  enthusiastie 
eulogv.  There  is  no  attempt  at  any  dis- 
criminative judgment.  The  panegyriea! 
pitch  is  maintained  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  The  boy  Elgar  is  described 
as  "a  compound  of  Keltic  lire  anil  fancy, 
derived  from  some  vemote  unknown  an- 
cestor. and  the  cold,  stern  determina- 
tion of  the  practical  Anglo-Saxon;  baf- 
fled hero.  vletorious  there;  every 
achievement  a new  point  of  departure, 
every  summit  painfully  gained  display- 
ing a wider  prospect:  the  very  obstacles 
in  Ills  pat  It  arousing  a keener  spirit  of 
combat,  a deeper  resolution  to  emerge 
a conqueror."  If  Elgar  had  not  been 
brought  up  with  musical  surroundings, 
he  might  have  been  a poet:  he  "might 
have  emulated  Dante  or  Milton."  "He 

was  born  to  high  emprise. l'o  him  a 

sonata  of  Beethoven  was  as  clusters  of 
grapes  iu  tiie  vineyards  of  KshcoJ  and 


a Bach  prelude  and  fugue  more  lo  be 
desired  than  much  fine  gold"  The  boy 


impressionable;  the  transition  m 

-the  minuetto  of  Beethoven's  first  sym- 
phony to  the  key  of  J)  flat  and  back  to 
i ' "left  him  breathless.”  "Preludes  and 
fugues  innumerable  flowed  from  ins 
ever-busy  pen.”  And  all  this  was  before 
he  was  is  years  old! 

; In  this  hifalutin  manner,  Mr.  Buckley 
follows  th  career  of  his  hero.  Even 
when  Elgar  smoked  a pipe  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Worcester  Glee  Club,  the 
pipe  was  not  "a  punv  briar  of  these  de- 
generate  days,”  but  an  antique  church 
warden,  "whose  length  suggested  a 
dignified  aloofness  and  whose  curling 
incense  gave  a glory  to  the  scene.  Mr. 
Buckley  visited  Elgar  at  his  cottage 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Malvern  hill. 
He  saw  him  in  a sunny  tent  on  the 
lawn.  In  this  tent  were  easy  chairs,  a 
table  and  a couch,  which  at  once  re- 
minded Mr.  Buckley  of  Rossini  dashing 


In  the  ^Sixties. 

^«ss^asa«  SSi 

fife  lof  Tish°brother°Wand®Sie  leans  with 

on  iron izing  He  deplores  the  pessi- 
p.itromzi  s composer  and  does  not 


lang 


stud 


set  II 


slon; 
It  Is 
mi 


uni 


NAPIER  LOTHIAN 


ISADORA  DUNCAN,  DANCER. 


off  operas  in  bod.  Elgar  said  to  him: 
“No  man.  has  a greater  reverence  for 
Bach  than  I.  I play  three  or  four  pre- 
ludes; and  fugues  from  the  ‘Well  Tem- 
pered Klavier’  every  day.”  In  the  cot- 
tage itself  lie  told  him  that  ho  wrote 
certain  recitative  and  chorus.  “As 


Wagner  rt  is  a Wagner  of  more  tender- 
ness: if  of  Berlioz,  a Berlioz  of  greater 


orthf-Pathetic”  symphony, has  “some 

7oCV^tTieenof°“th«  ve "y  per- 
sistent and  prominent  reiteration  of  the 
tonic  in  this  peculiar  rhythm.  Mr.  i>ee 
would  have?  undoubtedly,  dlsplayefi 

ffiPSenH ubm  SaslU  ParO".  o°r"some 
&&&  y?n  wejfind"  lfim 

boundary,  a limit,  or  a goal  (p.  l-*>)-  j 
analyses- of  the  less  familiar  orchestra 
works  pf  Tschaikowslty  are  not  without 

" Mr! 'walker  is  also  a M.  A.  aad  lil% 
wise  a D.  Mus..  but  Oxford  is  his  uni- 
versity. His  "Beethoven  opens  Wltn  a 
chronological  tabic  of  the  composer's 
life.  The  compositions  are  grouped  and 
considered,  and  the  final,  chapter  isj 
study  of  Beethovens  music  as  aw  note 
A remark  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
chapter  "Choral  Music.”  might  easily 
prejudice  the  reader  and  persuade  1dm  to 
put  down  the  book.  Speaking  of  ,>-,hiis- 
tbft  am  Oelberg.”  the  writer  says.  The 
trio  for  the  Seraph.  Jesus  and  PetK  I 


depti,  ’and  S if  of*  '"richaik'owsky.  almost'' as  cheerful  as  Rossini's  'Stabat 


ness  and  “celestial  hope. 

Why  should  such  a book  bo  published 
except  possibly  by  the  firm  that  owns 


sea  level.  "It  has  at  least  that  claim  to  1 works'  Ihe  list  or  li0.u  » composi 
be  called  high  art.”  he  remarked  airily:  tions.  with  the  opus  numbers,  has  a 
and  a bit  of  a wag.  too.  Yet  he  is  not  certain  value,  otherwise  the  volume  is 

“a  great  laugher  In  point  of  qachinna-  merely  a rliapsody  of  Mr.  Robeit  J. 

tion.  He  laughs  internally,  deeply,  si-  jjucklev  whose  swollen  eulogy  is  as 
lentlv.  Still  he  laughs  out  occasionally.  soundirig  brass  ofr  a tinkling  cymbal, 
though  seldom.  His  laugh  is  not  melo-  jr  js  better  to  write  the  life  of  a com- 

dious.  Rather  is  it  liarmonic.  a di.sso-  poser  after  lie  is  dead.  To  express  a 

nance,  a sort  of  minor  serond  that  is  fina|  0pimon  on  his  works  during  ills 
never,  resolved.”  Elgar  expresses  a lifetime  would  be  injurious  to  him  it 
strong  desire  to  know  everything  about  such  an  opinion  were  possible,  or  ex- 
everything.  "But  for  bis  pipe  he  would  Dressea  jn  t:o0l.  judicial  language,  bir 
lack  venose. ” If  the  critics  had  knowiti  t.- 1 ,*  ,,2  undoubtedly  a man  ol 


aunty  s iriii.tie  on  -untune  u..  ....  Englishman,  wonts  inn;  ..... 

Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity":  any  onc  njcal  skill  fine  passages,  and  much 
stanza  is  enough  to  prove  that  a great  ‘V-  . dull  or  sjnguiarly  commonplace 

genius  was  born  to  the  world.  King  . sentimental  He  has  enjoyed  dur- 
Olaf”  showed  that  here,  was  a man  who  •*'  " . tw0  years  the  benefits  ol  a 

“could  reconcile  Bach  and  Berlioz,  Han-  » efUuv  worked  boom,  so  that  he  may 


"could  reconcile  Bach  and  Berlioz.  I-Ian-  worked  boom,  so  that  he  may 

de!  and  Wagner."  Elgar  is  "a  genius  cused  for  taking  himself  very  sen- 

of  many  facets— a receptive  nature  sat-  ^"Jiv-hut  if  he  has  a sense  of  humor 
urated  with  the  tints  that  make  the  h ..internally.  deeply,  silent- 


the  tints  that  make  the  *h  "inteimallv.  deeply,  silent- 

rainbow  of  beauty."  Yet  there  is  a P'.e-  j1®,. w‘,  y.rg  Buckler's  book,  which  de- 
in which  he  is  smoking  a »5 > £ •*  " rominent  place  among  the 


tore  of  him  in  which  he  is  smoking  a " T‘ ‘ nromThent  place  amon; 

cizar  and  aware  of  the  fact  that  hb  , Sillies  of  musical  literature. 

is  being  photographed,  and. he  looks  sin-  eutiosiucs  u l j 

gularlv  like  ordinary  men  who  are  not  v 

saturated  with  tints  save  that  of  to-  other  Biographies. 

The  Herald  some  time  ago  praised 


baceo  smoke. 


"Wagner.”  the 


iacco  smoae. 

There  are  passages  in  the  "Te  Deum" 

that  "sound  like  soul  transcriptions.”  mEuU  — — - - - 

As  for  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius”  and  flrst  vojume  of  a series,  fhe  Music  or 
‘The  Apostles."  they  .are  mirifick  works.  ‘ ' 


"The  Apostles.”  they  .are  mirifick  works.  M , ...  nublished  in  this  country 

Tiie  critics,  says  Mr.  Buckley  in  fine  the  Masters,  pubnsneu  1 1 
frenzy.  find  it  hard  to  keep  pace  with  by  Brentano.  New  i ork.  e 
the  composer.  “Swinging  up  the  slopes  “Tschaikowsky,”  by  E.  Markham  J^ee, 
of  Parnassus  with  ever  increasing  , ••Rf.pthoven  ” by  Ernest  Walker, 
length  of  stride,  he  leaves  them  pant-  and  Beethoven  o> 

ins  ' " " ' 


Sols  Mi".  Walker  really  think  this  trio 
better  music  than  Rossini  s Saneta 

Mater"  or  "Quando  C01  Pus  • _ 

rash  and  conventional  statemenW, 
statements  that  are  no  doubt  expectea 
iu..  thp  smug  English  public  arc,  fort 
natel'v  f™w Mr  Williams  has  the  cour- 
age to  sLy:  “It  is  comparatively  rare!) 
that  we  meet  in  Beethoven's  song 
music  that  would  be  "Worth _ tro ub«M 
about  were  it  not  for  the  magic  ol  ni 
name."  The  descriptions  of  the  cm 
works  are  as  a rule  sensible,  free  iron 
extravagance  in  praise,  yet  High  > 
dVscrlminatlvely  appreciative  Mi  M H 
jams  lias  not  the  original  thought  or  tn 

iCT  &?Tewma%  btl?  his  comment 

exlrelsion.8' Thus  he  .Ip^kfhappUyj, 

over?m'e.'S"'wher?^tl?e  fiery  chief  suh 
ieet  gradually  fades  and  "lck  ■ . 

silent.”  To  "him  Beethoven.  hough^ 
Titan,  is  not  flawless,  not  infallible. 

greater  part,  if  not  alL  of  ,t>  ® X(.cll”n- 
There  is"  af'sense  of  historical  pcrePf' 

live;  there  is  a sense  of  proporflom1 
is  only  the  very  youthful  and  snail  ^ 

person  who  thinks  that  Le  - . f 

•'igaro"  is  any  the  less  a mastin' 
because  'Goetterdaemmerung  » yltt 
for  a larger  orchestra  and  ,lca„  th, 
more  complex . emotions.  Ij  1 i( 
yen's  third  period  ^m’^o-serei 

grim  uncouthness  and  unearthly  jja 


For  again  we  arc  told  that  Elgar  Is  a M.  A.  and  a D.  Mus  Ol  camuw^.  » - 
true  genius,  one  that  "lives  in  the  ag»  ,])e  man  to  write  about  LscnaiKovv sivy . 
to  come,  is  often  so  far  in  advance  as  ln  tp,.  first  piace.Jhe  knows  uttle^.bout 


,0  01, re.  is  ol  ten  so  rar  m aavance  as  in  tfic  nrst  place,  uv  a 

to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  a mere  dot  tpe  composer's  life,  or  nevouia  uoi 
on  the  horizon.”  Not  only  is  Elgar  makc  this  astonishing. statement.  l ne 
without  .1  rival  as  an  orchestral  expert  fourth  symphony.  * n,ot  vJSSJhave 
except  Stiauss.  "and  in  knowledge  of  -this best  friend  (whoever  that  may  na  e 
the  poetry  of  the  individual  instruments  meant  at  that  time).  >or  areni^ s sta  ve 
Elgar  is  probably  first."  but,  pray,  listen  ments  of  fact  always  accuiate.^  Bee  m° 
Buckley's  outburst  do-  remarks,  for  instance.  ab“ut  ™ 


to  this— Mr.  — - 

mands  a separate  paragraph. 

"To  listen  to  'Gerontius'  or  "Thei 
Apostles'  is  to  be  left  in  an  emotional 
state  wholly  unlike  that  induced  by  any 
other  composer.  If  there  is  a trace  of 


thetTc”  symphony.  The  title  was  giveii 
bv  Modest,  not  Peter  Tschaikowsky. 
There  was  “a  definite  .set  ot  id^as  m 
Peter’s  mind  when  he  wrote  the  sym- 


ity.  wild  passion  and  noble  majest"  , 
consequential  antics  and  delicate  oh 
tortuous  involutions  and  limpid  ; 
plicity."  There  are  many  sayings  1 • 
might  be  quoted: 

to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  all  a 

slow  movements— which,  afte.  ait, 
those  portions  of  Ills  uoiks  that  *] 
of  us  usually  think  of  primarlll 
his  name  is  mentioned— are.  so  to  W - 
full  of  all  the  lights  and  shades  ot  1 
manity.  as  no  music  was  before  an 
extremely  little  music  has  been  sim 
"No  composer  has  suffered  *nucn 
the  hands  of  what  may  be  callodtM 
terviewer  type  of  critic,  who  simpiJ 
not  at  any  price  let  the  work  01  *,{£, 
artist  speak  for  itself.  Ml- 
says  with  reference  to  the  sreai 
of  the  composer:  “All  kinds  of  per 
ers.  from  tiie  rigid  dullard  to  the 
herent  sentimentalist,  can  do  tn° 


s f 


iIkmii;  hut  they  remain  with  all  tu™ 
'ength  and  beauty  uiidlininisliod  and 
' xhaustlble.  * * * And  the  more  we 
a.lv  the  great  music  of  Beethoven  or 
>v  one  else,  the  more  do  we  recognize 
" Impossibility  of  ‘describing'  anything 
n the  more  shell.  It  has  no  ‘mean- 
It  Is  simply  itself;  and  great  art 
-omething  in  connection  with  which 
nguago,  which  after  all  is  only  one 
the  media  for  the  expression  of 
ought,  is  both  inadequate  and  irrele- 
nt.”  The  hook  is  an  excellent  one  for 
'dent  or  general  reader. 

Beethoven:  a Character  Study,  Ta- 
rter with  Wagner's  Indebtedness  to 
■thoven,”  by  George  Alexander 
'Cher,  Is  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
N'ew  York;  This  study  is  praeti- 
Hllv  a life  of  the  composer,  with  oeea- 
auil  comments  on  important  works. 
,is  a serious  work,  and  it,  its  a rule,  is 
nmonplace  in  its  seriousness.  Little, 
anything,  is  said  that  has  not  been 
(1  before,  and  this  sentence  will  give 
air  idea  of  the  author's  expression  of 
ginal  thought.  "The  naturlangsam- 
t necessary  to  the  birth  of  any  great 
work  sometimes  extends  to  its  rec- 
iltion  and  appreciation  by  the  public.” 
Modern  Composers  of  Europe,”  by 
thur  Elson.  published  by  L.  C.  Paige 
Co..  Boston,  is  a compilation  which 
1 be  of  material  assistance  to  those 

0 do  not  know  where  to  find  the 
irees  of  information  that  were  open 

the  compiler,  volumes  in  French, 
rman  and  English,  music  periodicals 

1 programme  books.  The  author  gives 
raphical  sketches  of  French,  Rus- 

n,  Bohemian,  German.  Italian.  Neth- 
r-'ind,  Scandinavian  and  English  com- 
1 cu's,  and  he1  indulges  himself  in  crit- 
s 1 remarks,  which  are  often  neeessari- 
oorrowed,  for  he  has  had  no  oppor- 
lity  of  hearing  many  of  the  works 
icribed  or  in  some  instances  of  even 
Iraling  the  scores.  As  the  critical  re- 
rks  are  oUen  those  of  broad-minded 
1 sensitive  men  of  knowledge,  expe- 
ice  and  appreciation,  they  may  be 
d with  pleasure.  When  the  author 
aks  for  himself,  lie  refers  ga'ylv  to 
e meaningless  ravings  of  some  of  the 
Iter-day  French  harmony-jugglers,” 
r aningless,  of  course,  to  him,  for 
yjen  he  says  that  Debussy  “chooses  to 
cue  all  his  music  with  a studied 
.lueness  of  effect,  and  wander  through 
haze  of  ever-changing  keys  and  har- 
|n|nies.”  he  shows  that  he  liiis  not 
,cn  the,  trouble  to  acquaint  himself 
h Debussy’s  harmonic  system,  which 
"ounded  on  as  fixed  laws  as  any  svs- 
i approved  by  Richter  or  Jadassohn. 
nt-Saens,  it  appears,  has  not,  like 
se  modern  strange  and  fearsome 
d-fowl.  "thrown  over  the  older  mol- 
c simplicity  to  struggle  frantically  in 
sea  of  tone  that  gushed  forth  at 
_ ' tenth  and  inundated  the  world."  As 
lifmatter  of  fact,  the  ultra-modern 
nch  school,  represented-' by  Cesar 
nek.  Gabriel  Faure  Debussy,  d’lndy. 
been  affected  slightly,  if  at  all.  by 
. gner.  The  members  of  this  school 
|a [aired,  they  did  not  imitate.  There  is 
e of  Massenet  than  of  Wagn»r  in 
Missy's  mus'c,  but  Debussy  is  chiefly 
|li  lself.  In  the  list  of  young  English 
iiposers  we  miss  the  name  of.  per- 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  all. 
l-Jef  Holbrooke,  who  by  some  leading 
fEjglish  critics  is  hailed  as  the  coming 
n.  by  reason-of  his  imagination  and 
e orchestral  expression.  The  book 
, i undoubtedly  be  of  service  to  many, 
lo  account  of  the  biographical  matter 
iTfere  are  30  or  more  portraits  of  com- 
ers. 


choruses  by  Retesigf  ", 
and  Kuntze. 


•ing,  Gustaf 
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STRAUSS  AGAIN. 

Richard  Strauss'  "Domestic”  sym- 
phony was  performed  in  London  for  the 
second  time  on  April  1,  and  the  com- 
poser conducted.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette was  moved  to  say:  “Strauss  is 

one  of  those  very  fortunate  modern  men 
who,  although  being  modern  among  the 
the  modern,  is  acclaimed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  practically  every  musical 
artist  in  western  Europe.  This  last 
symphony  of  his,  as  we  have  already 
observed  In  these  columns,  is  a work 
which  combines  intense  complexity  with 
an  intensely  beautiful  simplicity,  A cer- 
tain American  paper  rather  went  out  of 
its  way  to  attack  the  present  writer 
because  he  made  a point  of  the  essen- 
tial simplicity  of  Strauss.  By  using 
such  a phrase  we  have  no  idea  of  re- 
jecting any  thought  which  is  concerned 
with  the  complexity  of  this  great  mas- 
ter’s scores.  Strauss  uses  every  pos- 
sible means  known  at  present  in  the 
musical  world  in  order  to  complete  his 
musical  Idea.  That  idea,  however,  in 
everything  which  he  has  written  in  re- 
cent years  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  simple  to  anybody 
who  has  'ears  to  hear.’  All  the  elabo- 
ration with  which  he  adorns  that  es- 
sential conception  is  due  to  ills  mag- 
nificent understanding  of  the  modern 
orchestra.  A man  may  write  a compo- 
sition in  which  he  uses  all  such  or- 
chestral resource,  and  yet  there  may  be 
no  simplicity  of  idea  running,  as  a 
golden  thread,  through  the  entire  work. 
To  put  the  matter  in  other  words, 
Strauss  is,  from  a musical  point  of  view, 
gloriously  decorative.  That  is  to  say 
that  he  knows  precisely  how  to  clothe 
in  the  most  magnificent  garments  the 
central  greatness  and  emotional  human- 
ity of  his  elemental  thought.  To  analyze 
precisely  his  method  of  work  would 
possibly  .be  to  lend  oneself  to  a variety 
of  contradictions;  but  this  is  certainly 
the  impression  which  his  last  and  great- 
est work  has  left  upon  us,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  we  are  very  wide  of 
tlie  mark  in  setting  down  this  theory; 
for,  indeed,  we  have  found  the  work  of 
Richard  Strauss  most  easy  to  follow  es- 
sentially, however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
follow  in  detail.  In  any  case,  his  genius 
is  now  universally  recognized,  and  it  is 
a fine  thought  for  musicians  in  Eng- 
land lo  remember  that  they  have  been 
among  the  most  prominent  to  give  him 
the  appiause  and  the  encouragement, 
or  'the  wreaths  and  roses,'  which  in 
his  lifetime  are  due  to  him,  and  which 
even  his  assured  future  renown  could 
not  possibly  give  him  in  such  fulness."' 


| weaprttTTT^fi-,  iTgrnirsi  rrre  mrtenaor  ‘ f litr 
incompetent.  the  charlatan.  ” 

Of  late  years  he  was  more  disnosen 
to  dismiss  offenders  or  the  inadequate 
in  silence,  and  to  spend  his  strength  I 
| in  encouragaing  the  young.  His  style  j 
had  the  measured  tread,  the  sonorous  1 
cadence,  the  verba]  elegance  of  the  older  I 
school  of  writers  who  did  not  believe  1 
that  literature  and,  journalism  were 
necessarily  Irreconcilable  terms. 
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kingdom;  her  price  is  far  abo\ 
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ANCIENT  TRIBUTES. 

Some  time  ago  The  Herald  referred 
to  tributes  paid  the  character  of  the 
Japanese  by  Dean  fiwift  and  Defoe, 
who,  of  course,  spoJke  only  from  the 
general  report  aPiong  Englishmen. 
There  is  a still  earlier  tribute  by  an 
Englishman,  one  It;.  Willis,  who  wrote 
in  1565  an  account  “Of  the  Island 
Japan  and  Other'  Littlq  lies  in  the 
East  Ocean” ; “The  people  are  tract- 
able, civill,  wittie,  courteous,  without 
deceit,  in  vertue  and  honest  conver- 
sation exceeding  ill  other  nations  lately 
discovered,  but.  so  much  standing  upon 
their  reputation,  that  their  chief  Idol 
may  be  thought  honor.”  This  account 
is  to  be  found  in  Hakluyt’s  “Voyages.” 
There  are  other  interesting  notes  about 
the  Japanese  in  Hakluyt’s  compilation: 
“They  love,  war  so  well  that  they  wear 
their  swords  even  in  their  houses;  they 
never  cheat;  they  are  generally  tall  and 
haughty;  they  handle  the  pike  very 
dexterously  and  make  it  lighter  and 
longer  than  ours;  their  language  is  very 
emhhatical  and  stately  like  the  genius 
of  the  nation  whose  manners  are  all 
great  and  haughty.” 


LOCAL. 

Die  Omop  of  Omona,”  a . two-act 
'Me  opera,  book  by  W.  H.  Gardner, 
sio  by  H.  P.  Odell,  both  Bostonians 
1 ibe  Performed  lat  Jordan  Hall  on 
1 1 Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  by 
I Massachusetts  Choral  Society.  The 
f s|ngers  will  be  Adele  Okie,  Laura 
Bestwick.  Anna  B.  Fitz,  Paula 
denschuh,  Emma  C.  Munster,  Mer- 
Jtc  D.  Nason,  ■William  Wilson,  D.  E. 

' jJPven,  T.  W.  Wingfield,  Charles  E. 
Jl’erson,  J,  e.  Thornton,  Charles  T. 

1 There  will  be  special  costumes  de- 
>ied  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  Whorf;  Mr. 

< n Coleman  will  have  charge  of  the 
cing,  and  the  composer  will  conduct, 
plot  is  as  follows:  Three  comedians 
landed  by  shipwreck  in  Omona,  and 
mistaken  for  royal  personages  frav- 
l ig  incog.  The  monarch  Omo  is  kid- 
ped  the  day  they  arrive,  and  two  of 
ti  comedians  are  chosen  to  rule  jointly 
pn  lis  stead.  The  monarch  at  last  re- 
1 ls>  an<l  the  comedians  retire  from 
Jt  e.  The  stranded  play  actress  re- 
n ns  as  the  bride  of  Ithe  prime  minis- 

recltal  will  be  given  at  the  Faelten 
» mforte  sohool  on  Tuesday  evening, 
n Miss  Mary  Hoit.  Miss  Louise  Jens- 
Miss  Ada  ,M.  Loveland  and  Miss 
a M.  Browning  will  play  solo  pieces, 
overture  to  “Tannhaeuser”  will  be 
Pianists,  and  there  will 
Jt  lustrations  of  general  training  Re- 
al iy  ^-Ifninir11  °n  F,'iday  and  Sat- 
,,  T.  Verdi  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  John 
r <'onductor.  assisted  by  Mrs. 

lies  F.  Proctor,  soprano,  will  give 

'tkeringnHMi<>f  its  seventh  season  in 
a ring;  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening 
orchestral  pieces  will  be  by  ICeler 
Gounod,  Langey  j.  Strauss  Ben- 

Ail  pSr  wm°?'  Verdi'  ^Hinson. 

i-Toctor  jill  sing  an  aria  by  Verdi 
a-  tmngs  bj’ Becker  and  Barnbv 

•f  talJSnder 'tbIannln?  gave  a ‘Chopin 
fiui  under  the  auspices  of  'the  Dor- 

1 ter  Socla,  Club  of  Women  May  S 
sacred  concert  will  be  given  this 
Steirtert  Hall  by  Mr  Ary  id 
lund  baritone  from  the  Rovai  Opera 
" kbolm,  and  Mrs.  Dagmer  Moltrecht 
A plund,  pianist,  assisted  by  C C 

•; 

’ ''Thomas?'" 1 Soederman,  ' Reiss?ger' 
:l-e.  a piano  piece  by  Saint-Saens  and 


it* ^7 
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Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  for  many  years 
with  vigor  and  taste  on  dramatic  and 
musical  subjects.  His  education  had 
been  broad  and  his  acquirements  were/ 
varied.  He  had  a wide  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  several  countries,  he  had 
ilived  abroad  in  an  atmosphere  of  art, 
Ihe  had  studied  thoroughly  the  principles 
of  , elocution  and  song,  he  had  heard  the 
most  distinguished  singers  and  virtuosos 
of  the  opera  house  and  concert  hail,  he 
had  seen  the  famous  tragedians  and 
comedians  of  40  or  more  successive 
years.  Hi?  critical  opinions  were  there- 
fore something  more  than  the  expression 
of  a passing  whim  or  the  outburst  of 
one  suddenly  surprised  Into  admiration 
or  dislike.  I 

He  believed  firmly  in  canons  of  art, 
and  his  belief  was  based  on  a knowledge 
of  accepted  rule?  and  approved  tradi- 
tions. At  the  same  time  his  mind  was 
constantly  receptive,  and  although  he 
would  have  agreed  to  the  proposition 
of  M.  Anatole  France  that  the  object 
of  art  is  beauty,  not  fixed  truth,  he 
would  have  added  that  forms  and  defini- 
tions of  beauty  may  change  with  the 
generations.  Though  his  taste  was  na- 
turally conservative,  he  was  warm  in 
'hi?  appreciation  of  strength  and  beauty 
whenever  he  found  it  expressed  in  stage 
situation  or  dialogue,  or  in  music  by  a 
modern,  without  regard  to  the  national- 
ity of  this  modern. 

His  Mind  Was  Rielily  Stored 

and  His  Articles  Scholarly. 

His  articles  were  written,  apparently, 
with  great  care,  as  though  for  a review 
rather  than  a journal;  yet  he  was  an 
uncommonly  rapid  writer.  His  mind 
was  richly  stored,  and  even  a dull  play 
or  a concert  of  mediocre  interest  was 
full  of  suggestion  to  him.  One  thought 
led  quickly  to  another;  there  were  apt 
comparisons,  pertinent  reminiscences 
illustrative  digressions;  so  tha"  the  ar- 
ticle, written  easily  and  at  cue  breath, 
in  what  Mr.  Clement  Scott  once  called 
the  red-pepper  hour  of  iournalism 
when  read  the  next  morning  was  found 
to  be  sound  and  scholarly,  readable  and 
helpful.  His  criticism  was  not  merely 
destructive;  he  would  censure  a read- 
ing, an  interpretation  that  seemed  to 
him  unwarranted  or  false,  and  then 
he  would  suggest  one  by  which  the  ac- 
tor or  musician  would  make  a more 
striking  or  more  legitimate  effect.  And 
he  remembered  the  dictum  of  Goethe 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  criticism  to 
find  and  uoint  out  that  which  is  good 
I in  a work.  Remembering  this,  he  was 
neither  mealy-mouthed,  . nor  namby- 
pamby.  (L. 

He  had  an  effective  of  sarcasm 

which  was  used  effectively  against  that 
which  he  thought  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  art.  and  he  used  this 


KINGS  AND  BARONS. 

The  terms  king  and  baron  are  in 
common  speech  as  applied  to  great 
manufacturers,  merchants,  promoters, 
monopolists,  as  silver  king,  nitrate 
king,  alkali  king,  copper  king,  coal 
baron.  The  term  king  is  more  compli- 
mentary than  baron,  nor  is  it  merely  a 
question  of  degree,  for  baron,  justly  or 
unjustly,  bears  with  it  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fine  old  gentlemen  in 
suits  of  armor  who  supported  them- 
selves by  plundering  the  common  peo- 
ple. This  modern  meaning  of  baron  is 
not  recognized  by  the  New  English 
dictionary,  but  king  thus  applied  is 
traced  back  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
“King  among  all  the  sons  of  pride.” 
The  application,  however,  is  too  gen- 
eral. Richard  Nash,  the  beau,  was 
known  as  the  first  King  of  Bath,  but 
when  was  the  appellation  first  applied 
to  a commercial  magnate?  A story  is 
told  that  is  probably  as  good  as  any 
other  that  might  be  Invented.  When 
George  Hudson,  the  first  to  develop 
railways,  was  living  in  great  style  at 
Albert  Gate  sixty-odd  years  ago,  he  re- 
ceived an  abusive  letter  from  an  anony- 
muncule.  The  letter  was  addressed: 
“To  George  Hudson,  Esq.,  the  Railway 
King  of  Kings.”  Hudson’s  friends 
were  greatly  tickled  and  at  once  dubbed 
him  the  “Railway  King”,  and  a few 
weeks  later  the  Times  thus  alluded  to 
him.  The  poet  Shelley  spoke  of  the 
kings  of  thought  “who  waged  conten- 
tion with  their  time’s  decay,”  but  What 
were  they  to  the  fur  kings  of  the 
Northwest  or  the  sugar  kings  of  Ja- 
maica in  their  palmy  days? 

WANTED. 

i WANTED— A capable  maid-of-all-work  to  so 
/into  the  country;  small  family;  good  wages. 

Many  housekeepers  are  now  in 
despair.  There  is  the  cottage  waiting 
in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sounding 
sea.  But  where  is  the  faithful  maid- 
of-all-work  to  go  with  the  family  to 
make  the  summer  restful  and  a joy? 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  told  at  the  intelligence 
offices  O irony  of  the  descriptive 
title!— that  the  maid-of-all-work  is  fast 
becoming  extinct.  Like  the  young  doc- 
tor. the  young  servant  girl  now  wishes 
to  be  a specialist,  for  if  she  be  quick, 
capable,  honest,  she  can  by  her  spe- 
cialty earn  more  money  with  less  work. 
The  luxury  of  living  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  a family  with  a 
comparatively  small  income  feels  itself 
obliged  to  have  at  least  two  servants. 

As  for  the  maid-of-all-work  that  is  fill- 
ing to  go  into  the  country  for  the  sum- 
mer, that  will  go  and  not  weep  violent- 
ly on  the  back  doorsteps  because  she 
is  lonely,  that  will  not  sulk  or  leave 
after  a month,  regardless  of  prayers 
atid  curses,  she  is  a unicorn  in  the  ser- 


Mrs.  Johnson  has  specious  arguments 
when  she  addresses  humbly  Olga  or 
; Mary  or  Bridget:  “Just  think  it  over. 
You  will  be  away  from  the  hot  and 
dirty  city,  you  will  have  pure  air  and 
( quiet.  You  will  come  back  with  a bet- 
ter complexion,  your  cheeks  will  he 
filled  out,  and  you  will  have  no  temp- 
tation to  spend  your  money.  You  will 
come  hack  a different  girl,  ready  for 
the  winter’s  work.”  This  girl  is  tempt- 
ed by  the  thought  of  a church  of  her 
| faith;  this  one  by  the  promise  of  sea 
bath's;  another  by  drives  with  the  fam- 
ily; another  by  the  village  library  with 
J a reading  room  and  illustrated  papers. 
The  answer  is  either  a stony  stare,  or 
a disdainful  toss  of  the  head,  or  an 
impudent  laugh.  “I  went  into  the 
country  last  year  and  there  was  no  ex- 
citement.” “I  went  to  a place  and 
there  were  no  street  lamps.”  What  is 
health,  what  is  the  beauty  of  nature  to 
Norah?  She  is  not  to  be  won,  even  by 
the  promise  of  an  occasional  drive  over 
a sandy  road  behind  a plug  devoured 
by  horseflies  and  goaded  constantly  to 
action  by  diligent  use  of  the  whip, 
now  with  lash  and  now  with  butt,  and 
now  with  frantio  yells. 

Is  this  reluctance  due  to  temporary 
separation  from  a young  .man?  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say: 
“You’re  a pretty  girl,  and  there  are 
nice  fellows  in  the  village.  They’ll  take 
you  sailing,  and  there’s  dancing  in  the 
town  hall.”  It  is  her  last  card.  Will 
it  take  a trick? 

The  girl  who  came  from  the  country 
to  go  into  service  in  the  city  seldom 
wishes  to  work  again,  even  for  two  or 
three  months,  in  the  country.  She  pre- 
fers the  basement  room,  the  roar  and 
the  dust,  the  sight  of  the  crowded 
streets,  the  Sunday  outing.  Dearer  to 
her  than  the  cooling  swish  of  surf  or 
smell  of  sun-kissed  pines  is  the  open 
street  car,  with  her  young  man’s  arm 
around  her,  or  the  harbor  excursion 
boat.  In  the  country  she  is  bored  and 
not  to  be  consoled.  The  isolation  that 
means  so  much  to  the  master  and  mis- 
tress is  to  her  full  of  terror.  She  is 
naturally  gregarious.  Somewhere  bands 
are  playing  and  all  her  friends  are 
there.  She  may  endure  the  exile  for  a 
few  weeks.  On  a roasting  day  in 
August  she  says  she  can  stand  it  no 
longer— no,  not  for  a dollar  more  a 
week.  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  seen  the 
day  after  pursuing  his  sociological 
studies  in  the  intelligence  offices  of  the 
city,  while  Mrs.  Johnson  and  a guest 
appear  in  tho  amusing  farce,  “Light 
Housekeeping.”  He  returns  with  a tri- 
umphant air,  escorting  the  new  girl, 
whom  lie  has  entertained  on  thp  way  I 
with  fruit,  candy,  a picture  magazine  I 

and  sparkling  conversation.  Mrs.  John- 
son looks  at  her  suspiciously.  The 
girl’s  pompadour  is  immoral,  and  she 
lias  the  general  air  of  a stranded 
chorus  girl  of  the  back  row.  Two  days 
afterward  Mrs.  Johnson  announces  her 
intention  o-f  going  to  Boston:  “That 

girl  will  never  do,  Herkimer.  She's 
fresh  and  she's  an  idiot  in  the  kitchen. 

I caught  her  yesterday  going  to  the 
beach  with  my  bathing  suit.  I sup- 
pose you  chose  her  for  her  shape. 
You’ll  have  to  pay  her  a week’s  wages  j 
and  her  fare.  While  I am  gone  you 
can  take  your  meals  at  the  washer- 
woman’s. The  walk  will  do  you  good.” 

But  will  Mrs.  Johnson  be  more  fortu- 
nate in  a choice? 

hi 


ON  BUSTLES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  foreign  mis- 
sionary board,  who  returned  last  week 
from  the  Congo,  brings  the  glad  news 
that  “Christianity  is  making  advances 
in  Africa.  The  natives  become  very 
much  excited  over  it.  The  women  of 
Bulu  wear  leaves  tied  about  the  waist 
with  hemp,  and  a bustle  of  the  same 
material.” 

Some  time  ago  a lecturer  in  Cam- 
bridge was  telling  of  the  slow  advance 
of  certain  savage  races.  He  mentioned 
two  or  three  tribes  who  still  boil  men 
and  eat  them.  An  optimistic  woman 
rose  from  her  seat  and  interrupted; 
“You  say  they  boil  them.”  “Yes,”  an- 


swered  the  lecturer.  "But  is  not  that 
a step,  a decided  step  forward?  They 
no  longer  eat  them  raw.”  And  so  the 
bustle  may  be  considered  by  the  san- 
guine a step  forward. 

The  Herald  has  already  considered 
the  threatened  reappearance  of  crino- 
line. It  is  said  that  with  this  reap- 
pearance the  bustle  will  also  return. 

But  has  it  disappeared?  Has  it  not 
been  worn  in  some  form  or  other  by- 
civilized  women  for  many  years? 
Whore  did  the  word  itself  come, 
from?  From  the  substantive  “hustle" 
—‘•activity  with  excitement”— or  front 
the  participal  adjective  “bustling 
Learned  etymologists  disagree  on  this 
important  point.  The  thing  itself  was 
originally  merely  a species  of  pillow, 
which  was  tied  about  the  waist.  It 
was  mentioned  by  gentle  poets  as  early 
as  the  eighteenth  century: 

••Such  locks  the  nymphs  now  wear  (In  silks 
who  rustic).  _ . ..  .. 

In  rich  luxuriance  reaching  to  the  tmstlo. 

Miss  Mitford  in  1830  described  a 
woman  with  “a  waist  like  a wasp,  a 
magnificent  bustle,  and  petticoats  puffed 
out  round  the  bottom.’  When  did  the 
wire  monstrosity  come  in?  In  1838  the 
bustle  was  a projecting  mass  of  muslin, 
silk  or  cotton— there  was  no  thought  of 
a wire  framework,  euphemistically 
called  “a  dress  improver.”  Dickens 
spoke  in  1835  of  ”a  little  coquette  with 
a large  bustle.”  but  he  gave  no  minute 
description;  nor  did  Trollope,  when  he 
mentioned  the  countess’  bustle  in  "Bar- 
chester  Towers.”  The  slang  synonym 
“bird  cage,”  which  came  in  about  1800, 
may  give  us  a hint  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wire  frame.  Broadside 
ballads  arc  invaluable  in  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  fashions  and  fads.  Bead 
"The  Agricultural  Irish  Girl,  which 
was  published  forty-live  years  ago: 

••She  has  no  great  education,  for 
She's  not  much  past  her  letters. 

But  for  acting  like  a lady.  I 
Would  like  to  see  her  betters. 

S'-e  does  not  read  Ou.da  s w orks. 

' Nor  Bow  Hells'  fashions  pages: 

Ind  she  does  not  uear  those  things  behind 
■The  ladles  call  bird  cages. 

The  hustle  was  also  known  as  the 
* canary  cage,  the  bishop,  the  false  liere- 
j after,"  and  the  French  had  ingenious 
synonyms,  ns  volapuk.  strapontin,  lieu- 
| tcnapt,  image.  There  is  a singular  allu- 
sion to  it  in  Foe’s  “Thousand-and-sec- 
ond  Tale  of  Scheherazade.”  The  Sul- 
1 tan  listens  to  all  sorts  of  incredihle 
| stories  told  by  the  inimitable  Schehera- 
zade. until  she  mentions  accomplished 
ladies  who,  inspired  by  one  of  the  evil 
| genii,  perpetually  upon  the  watch  to  in- 
I flict  ill,  think  personal  beauty  consists 
; in  a peculiar  protuberance,  and  since 
bolsters  are  cheap  in  that  country  “'he 
days  have  long  gone  by  since  it  was 
1 hossihle  to  distinguish  a woman  from 
» dromedary.”  The  Sultan  cries  out: 
“Stop!  I can’t  stand  that,  and  I won  t. 

' You  have  already  given  me  a dreadful 
headache  with  your  lies.  * * * And 

■then  that  dromedary  touch— do  you 
i take  me  for  a fool?  Upon  the  whole. 

’ you  might  as  well  get  up  and  ho  throt- 
1 tied.” 

Readers  of  hooks  on  African  travel 
may  wonder  that  the  Bulus  should 
i ‘ nffeet  a hustle,  for  nature  lias  cushioned 
|[— generously— their  bones.  But  as  Bur- 
ton  Hays  in  his  "Gorilla  Laud”:  "The 

negro  combines  with  inordinate  love  of 
linerv  the  true  savage  taste— an  imita- 
tive nntnre-nnd  where  he  cannot  copy 
the  Asiatic  lie  must  ape  the  European; 
\ lonlv  in  the  former  pursuit  he  rises 
[ (above.  in  the  latter  he  sinks  below  Ins 
own  proper  standard.”  It’s  a pity  that 
these  African  women,  some  of  whom 
are  undeniably  pretty,  should  not  draw 
the  line  at.  the  bustle. 


served  by  prudent  persons:! Wever  Took 

at  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time 
through  trees,  through  n veil  or  through 
glass.  It  is  a good  thing  to  bow  to  the 
new  moon  and  turn  over  a silver  coin  in 
your  pocket,  for  silver  is  the  moon's 
own  metal.  If  you  have  no  silver,  im- 
mediately turn  head  over  heels.  If  a 
maiden  looks  at  the  first  new  moon  of 
the  year  through  a silk  handkerchief 
which  lias  never  been  washed,  the 
threads  will  multiply  the  vision,  and  as 
many  moons  ns  she  sees  through  the 
handkerchief,  so  many  years  will  pass 
before  she  is  married.  And  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  find  out  your  fortune 
for  the  year  without  going  to  the 
astrologer,  the  clairvoyant  or  the  wise 
woman.  Take  a pint  of  clear  spring 
water  on  the  first  new  moon  and  put 
into  it  the  white  of  an  egg  laid  by  a 
white  hen,  a glass  of  white  wine,  three 
almonds  peeled  white,  and  a tablespoon- 
ful of  white  rose  water.  Drink  the 
mixture  on  goiug  to  bed,  in  three 
draughts,  and  repeat  these  verses  three 
several  times  in  a clear  voice,  but  not  so 
loud  that  it  can  be  overheard  by  any- 
body : 


If  I dream  of  water  pure 
Before  the  coming  uioru. 

'Tls  a sign  1 shall  he  poor 
And  unto  wealth  not  horu. 

If  I dream  of  tasting  beer. 
Middling,  then,  will  he  my  cheer  - 
Checkered  with  the  good  and  had. 


v,  nrt  nci  i u mi  v e- - — ■ — 

Sometimes  joyful,  sometimes  sad; 

But  should  I dream  of  drinking  wine. 
Wealth  and  pleasure  will  he  mine. 

The  stronger  the  drink,  the  better  the  cheer- 
Breams  of  my  destiny,  appear,  appear. 

Pleasant  dreams 


1 


A NEW  MOON. 

A contributor  to  the  Referee  speaks 
of  looking  at  the  new  moon,  "not 
through  glass,  of  course— it  is  my  pet 
superstition  to  have  the  windows 
opened  before  I venture  to  glance  at  the 
new  moon.” 

Many  of  us  are  scrupulous  about  see- 
ing the  new  moon  over  the  right  shoul- 
der or  directly  before  ns.  but  there  is 
not  enough  attention  paid  the  medium 
through  which  we  look.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorities  differ  in  some  instances, 
these  rules  should  be  rigidly  ob- 


but 


'Tis  a pity  that 
the  experiment  cannot  be  tried  before 
190(5. 

Begin  everything,  building,  sowing, 
any  business  scheme,  planting,  with  the 
new  moon,  hut  don't  kill  your  pig  until 
full  moon,  or  the  pork  will  be  ruined; 
if  you  put  off  killing  till  the  wane  of 
the  moon,  the  pork  will  waste  in  boil- 
ing. And  one  word  more.  The  idea 
that  the  moon  has  any  harmful  influ- 
ence on  the  health  of  human  beings  is 
now  scouted  and  called  an  old  wives’ 
fable.  But  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  afraid  to  sleep  in  moon- 
beams. “The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee 
by  day  nor  the  moon  by  night.”  One 
that  sleeps  in  the  moonbeams  may  not 
awake  a lunatic,  but  the  practice  is  not 
to  be  commended.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  moon  in  oriental  countries  has 
a blighting  effect.  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
who  was  far  removed  from  what  is 
carelessly  called  superstition,  refers  to 
this  more  than  once:  “I  have  seen  a 

hale  and  hearty  Arab,  after  sitting  an 
hour  in  the  moonlight,  look  like  a man 
fresh  from  a sick  bed;  and  I knew  an 
Englishman  in  India  whose  face  was 
temporarily  paralyzed  by  sleeping  with 
it  exposed  to  the  moon.”  And  some 
believe  that  if  corns  are  cut  after  the 
full  moon  they  will  gradually  disap- 
pear. 

I'll  1 “7'  1 I 

THE  VILLA  SUICIDE. 

Suicide  now  seems  a rather  common 
manner  of  trying  to  rid  one’s  self  of 
responsibility  or  disgrace,  of  throwing 
the  burden  on  the  helpless  or  the  inno- 
cent. Many  are  thoughtless  in  the 
trouble  that  they  thus  give  strangers. 

A man,  or  a woman,  takes  a room  in 
an  inn  and  thinks  the  list  of  privileges 
paid  for  includes  the  right  to  kill  one’s 
self  by  poison,  pistol-shot,  razor,  gas, 
strangulation.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. in  his  story,  "The  Repairer  of 
Reputations,”  tells  of  the  opening  of 
the  first  Government  Lethal  Chamber 
on  the  south  side  of  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  in  April,  1920.  A 
block  was  torn  down  and  converted 
into  a garden  with  lawns,  flowers,  foun- 
tains. In  the  centre  stood  a small, 
white  building,  severely  classical.  There 
was  a single  door  of  bronze,  and  a mar- 
ble group  of  "The  Fates  ’ stood  before 
the  door.  The  Governor  said,  in  his 
dedicatory  speech:  “’I  he  Government 
has  seen  fit  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  man  to  end  an  existence  which  may 
have  become  intolerable  to  him, 
through  physical  suffering  or  mental 
despair.  It  is  believed  that  the  com- 
munity will  be  benefited  by  the  removal 
of  such  people  from  their  midst.”  But 
Mr.  Chambers  does  not  describe  the  in- 
terior of  this  Lethal  Chamber:  he  does 
not  give  a detailed  account  of  its  con- 
veniences.   


Only  a day  or  two  ago  we  found  out 

that  Mr.  Chambers’  idea  had  been  an- 
ticipated. In  1834  suicide  became 
alarmingly  common  throughout  France. 

An  article,  entitled  "The  Suicide  Vil- 
la,” published  in  the  Follet  of  Nov.  2 
of  that  year,  recognized  the  existence 
and  spread  of  the  mania,  evil,  crime,  or 
wihaO-you-will,  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  enlightened  phil- 
anthropy to  make  the  violent  ending  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  The  writer 
advocated,  therefore,  the  construction 
of  a pleasure-house  in  an  outskirt  of 
Paris,  where  any  person  disgusted  with 
life  could  find  suicide  in  all  its  forms, 
adorned  with  everything  that  would 
mask  horror,  and  at  such  a trifling  cost 
that  suicide  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest.  Black-robed  j 
servants  would  courteously  show  the 
various  rooms.  In  the  garden  there 
would  be  a canal  of  deep  water,  with  | 
handy  Swiss  and  Chinese  bridges  to 
serve  as  jumping-places.  There  would  I 
be  elegantly  furnished  pavilions  for 
those  who  wished  to  follow  \\  erther, 
and  the  pistols  would  be  of  Lepage  s 
most  approved  make.  A tower  would 
be  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who 
should  prefer  a fatal  fall.  “In  the 
interior  of  the  villa,  rooms  hermetically 
sealed,  provided  with  good  beds  and 
chafing  dishes,  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  lovers  who  wish  to  confide  to 
charcoal  the  last  chapter  of  their  ro- 
mance. In  salons  there  will  be  daggers  j 
and  other  sharp  weapons,  and  also  stout 
silken  cords  for  those  who  may  prefer 
to  end  their  days  suspended  vertically 
between  the  sky  and  the  earth.  In  j 
the  library  the  complete  works  of  M. 

V will  await  those  who  wish  to 

bore  themselves  to  death.”  Bathrooms 
would  be  ready  for  imitators  of  Seneca. 
Or  if  any  one  should  choose  the  death 
of  Socrates,  hemlock  would  be  server! 
in  a golden  cup.  or  crystal  glass.  Poi- 
son would  be  served  also  in  the  course 
of  n sumptuous  feast,  and  one  might 
choose  from  an  elaborate  menu,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  a vol-au-vcnt 
with  poisonous  mushrooms,  arsenic 
sauce,  birds  stuffed  with  morphine, 
etc.,  etc.  It  would  be  sweet  to  die  in 
such  a villa,  far  from  noise  and  any 
disturbance;  to  be  able, to  choose  ones 
death  under  the  gilded  ceilings  of  a 
palace,  or  under  the  shade  of  bowers, 
and  to  find  iu  the  last  moments,  silence.  I 
discretion,  respect.  “Near  each  instru- 
ment of  suicide  would  be  found  legal 
cap  for  the  inscription  of  last  wishes, 
and  a dictionary  of  rhymes  for  those 
who,  obedient  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
desire  to  bid  the  world  a poetic  fare- 
well. But  that  which  would  give  the 
I establishment  a philosophical  and  con- 
I solatory  atmosphere  would  be  this : 

* To  delight  the  Inst  moments  of  the 
amateurs,  in  the  parlors  and  gardens 
of  the  Funereal  Tivoli  one  would  find 
mingled  with  the  lethal  instruments  all 
that  makes  up  the  joy  of  life  flowers, 
women,  gentle  melodies,  exquisite 
wines,  masterpieces  of  art,  miracles  of 
luxury.  And,  perhaps,  awakened  to  a 
better  mental  condition  by  this  p. easing 
aspect  and  these  engaging  pleasures, 
he  that  enters  here  with  a fatal  deter- 
mination will  leave  with  a smile  on 
his  lips,  with  a comforted  mind,  and  ask 
of  heaven  to  lengthen  the  days  which 
he  had  purposed  to  cut  short. 

Mr.  Chambers  improved  on  this 
scheme  in  one  respect  The  one  that 
entered  the  Lethal  Chamber  paid  no 
fee  whatever.  The  building  with  its 
conveniences  was  a state  charity.  How 
much  more  graphic  the  description 
that  we  have  translated  from  the 
French!  Yet  some  may  say  that  the 
mystery  of  Mr.  Chambers'  building  as 
a purely  literary  stroke  is  more  effect- 
ive than  the  French  detail. 
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troversy  was  aliout  a plank  road, 
temus  Ward  tells  us.  “ '1  ho  road 
be,  as  our  contemporary  says,  a hnW  |, 
bug;  but  our  aunt  isn’t  bnld-heded,  alB 
we  haven’t  got  a one-eyed  sister  Sal!  <| 
Wonder  if  the  editor  of  the  Eagle  of 
Freedom  sees  it?  This  used  up  the 
Eagle  of  Freedom  feller,  because  lib 
aunt’s  head  does  present  a skinu’d  ap- 
pearance, and  his  sister  Sarah  is  vew 
much  one-eyed..  For  a genteel  home 
thrust  Mr.  Slinkers  has  few  ekals.”  A. . 

We  do  not  well  see  how  families  can  j 
starve  because  the  fathers  go  fishing 
all  the  time.  If  they  go  all  the  time, 
they  must  surely  bring  home  some  fish 
No;  the  fence  may  not  be  repaired,  the 
empty  jug  may  not  bo  taken  to  the  vil- 
lage store,  one  of  the  women  may  him 
to  do  the  chores  for  a night,  but  the 
family  does  not  starve.  We  might  add 
that  fishermen  are  peaceful  persons,  but 
this  proposition  has  been  vigorously 
disputed.  Leigh  Hunt  insisted  that  old 
Walton  must  have  been  cruel  because 
he  talked  beautifully  about  putting  a 
hook  in  the  gills  of  a fish.  Alphonse 
Karr  pretended  that  the  angler  is  more 
ferocious  than  the  hunter,  for  the  lat- 
ter, as  a rulef  kills  only  his  garae- 
sometimes  his  dog  or  a neighbor — while 
the  angler  kills  the  worm  for  bait  and 
the  fish  with  which  it  is  caught.  And 
a draughtsman  named  Grandville  drew 
the  inside  of  an  angler’s  skull  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  murderous  thoughts 
toward  fish  caught  and  to  be  eaten  and 
j free  only  to  be  enuglit. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  too  cele- 
1 brated  dictum,  the  angler  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a philosopher.  Statesmen 
have  never  been  so  harmless  and  philo- 
sophical as  when  holding  the  rod.  Mr. 
Jules  Claretie  reminds  us  in  his  pleas- 
ant causerie  of  1904  that  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  was  a passionate  fisherman, 
and  that  when  he  was  offered  the  pres-  | 
idential  chair  of  the  Society  of  Anglers 
of  Roanne  he  answered  that  this  office 
■was  perhaps  the  one  for  which  he  was 
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A NOTE  ON  FISHING. 

I Mrs.  Sarah  Platt  Decker,  president 
of  tlie  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  answers  ex-President  ( leveland 
remarks  about  such  clubs  and  women  s 
duties  in  general  by  this  tu  quoque:  I 

' have  heard  of  families  that  starved  be- 
cause the  fathers  went  fishing  all  the 
time.  We  should  condemn  fishing.  Fish- 
ing is  a terrible  thing.”  This  reminds  us 
of  the  powerful  argument  of  Mr.  Slink- 
ers. the  “polish’d,  skarcastic"  editor  of 
the  Bugle-IIorn  of  Liberty^  The  enn- 


best  prepared  by  conscientious  study 
and  practice  for  which  he  never  found 
sufficient  leisure. 

Think  of  these  women’s  clubs  in 
solemn  congress  and  ex-President  Cleve- 
land fishing.  How  well  the  words  of 
Claretie  may  he  applied:  “This  nt 

least  is  certain:  the  man  that  fishes 
gives  us  the  sensation  of  evident  supe- 
riority. We  fuss  about  and  stir  our 
selves;  be  contemplates.  We  frighffu 
ourselves:  ho  rests.  We  make  an  ado. 
and  he  is  silent.”  There  is  the  thought 
of  the  angler  near  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde on  the  memorable  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  Gambetta  harangued  the 
crowd  from  the  sleps  of  the  Corps  Le- 
gislate. While  the  empire  was  ena- 
bling, an  angler  said  to  his  neighbor  on 
the  bank:  “What  a noise  they’re  mail- 
ing up  there!  It’s  too  bad,  for  down 
here  they  were  beginning  to  bite.” 

Mr.  Claretie  once  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  the  theory  of  a Dr.  Lynch 
turns  out  to  be  true,  and  if  five  cen- 
turies from  now  the  earth  will  be  in- 
habited by  madmen  and  a rational 
being  will  be  exhibited  as  a freak,  this 
rational  one  will  be  a gentle  mid 
thoughtful  philosopher,  a fisherman. 
This  excited  a member  of  the  Institute 
to  an  amusing  denial.  According  1® 
him,  the  state  of  the  angler’s  soul  if 
more  wildly  romantic  than  that  of 
Lara,  Manfred,  or  Dumas’  Aniony. 
Fishing  is  a violent  exercise.  “All  the 
muscles  are  in  action:  ask  the  soldier 
what  he  thinks  of  the  fixed,  immovable 
attitude  in  a bayonet  thrust.”  The 
angler  is  more  feroeious  and  more  sly 
than  the  hunter,  because  he  does  hot  1 
see  his  game.  His  imagination  is  con-  I 
stantly  excited.  "One  never  knon’s  | 
what  may  happen,"  and  this  is  enough  I 
to  seduce  poor  humanity.  The  motions  !• 
of  the  body  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
fish  once  hooked  are  prejudicial  to  vio 
tints  of  heart  ailments.  The  physical 
and  intellectual  faculties  are  all  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  a little  red  spot 
which  bobs  up  and  down  in  a streak  of 
sunlight.  The  Greeks  were  not  a rest- 
ful race,  and  they  were  inveterate  fish- 
ermen. "I  am  sure  that  the  "ilf 


Ulysses  fished  on  his  long  voyages, 
especially  when  he  was  with  Caly^^^H 


Like  Alpine  climbers,  automobi 
slaves  of  the  queen  of  spades,  fisher 


assionate,  nervous  beings  who  wish 
any  price  tb  esonpo  commonplace 
ities  a ml  to  give  themselves  up  to 
emotions.  Thus  did  a member  of 
Institute  answer  Mr.  Claretie,  but 
is  we  red  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
ution.  The  verdict  of  the  world 
It  a fisherman  is  n gentle  philosopher 
i|  not  been  upset  by  members  of  the 
'Inch  Institute,  by  dealers  in  paradox, 
j by  officers  of  women’s  clubs  iu 
[erica. 

Mt»f  \?  \ Ci 0 s 

WISE  GRASSHOPPERS. 

,11  friends  of  art  are  glad  to  learn 
Mine.  Emma  Eames  h«°.s  mortgages 
r other  symbols  of  affluence,  even 
iugh  there  is  a balance  due  her  on  a 
Ljicular  mortgage.  Although  her  home 
Vow  in  Italy,  her  business  affairs  are 
nsacted  in  Boston,  and  in  fact  have 
n looked  after  for  ever  since  she  be- 
,a  to  earn  enough  to  consider  the 
b co  of  investments, 
a former  years  the  prima  donna  was 
t and  thoughtless.  She  lived  in 
ibices  and  delighted  in  purple  and  fine 
[in,  stewed  meats  and  flowing  wine. 
I:  prodigality  was  proverbial.  When 
u voice  became  thin,  or  her  beauty 
a*d,  or  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
li  was  no  longer  the  fashion,  she  fell 
|i;kly  into  a sad  and  morose  old  age ; 

I peddled  matches  or  sang  in  the 
-.pets  or  in  Paris  thought  herself  lucky  j 
...we  on  ouvreuse,  that  terror  to  foreign 

Dtregoers;  and  too  often  the  hospital 
vi  the  anteroom  to  a pauper's  grave, 
liras  the  story  of  the  ant  and  the  grass- 
Iniper  to  which  Audran  set  music  as  a 
itning  to  reckless  singers — if  there  are 
L)1  today. 

1 Jut  now  the  prima  donna  has  land 

II  beeves.  She  seeks  the  friendship  of 
Indent  advisers,  solid  bankers  and 
takers  rather  than  hot-headed  princes, 
itauous  sons  of  the  suddenly  rich,  haud- 
Jsie  visionaries.  She  is  not  content 
tvh  blazing  minerals  in  tne  torm  ol 

iklaces,  pendants,  tiaras,  rings;  she 
wild  fain  own  whole  blocks  of  houses, 

i'<aer  lots,  preferred  stocks,  sure  and 
lirative  bonds.  No  tea  pot  or  stocking 
i|  her  savings,  but  she  visits  the  safe 
ta'osit  companies.  She  accepts  invita- 
iis,  but  gives  no  wildly  luxurious  sup- 
)'S.  When  she  entertains,  she  bids  one 
>] two  to  a simple  dinner,  which  the 
rited  accept  as  a greater  compliment, 
(is  is  true,  today,  of  the  race  of  prima 
tanas;  we  do  not  speak  with  reference 
<bne  or  two.  Here  and  there  are  ex- 
•i;tions.  An  Italian,  perhaps,  has  not 
l|  instinct  for  saving : the  money 

filed  easily  is  spent  by  her  uncon- 
:f>usly,  and  such  a woman  thrills  her 
ijience  by  the  display  of  passion.  The 
African  singers  have  done  much  to  re- 
<m  the  operatic  stage ; they  have  iu- 
lduced  thrift  and  a prudent  coolness. 


A SOLECISM. 

V contributor  to  the  New  York  Sun 
fats  that  the  habit  of  taking  cheese 
’jh  salad  is  wholly  American  in  ori- 
4*  England  cheese  is  served 

'jer  coffee,  and  salad  at  a typical  Eng- 
meal  lias  no  dressing  on  it  and 
(refore  is  unworthy  of  consideration; 
[t  the  French  prefer  the  salad  with 
f chicken,  and  dislike  the  idea  of 
ting  cheese  and  salad  together.  ‘•Ex- 
it in  the  case  of  Camembert,  Pont 
weque  and  some  of  the  finer  cheeses, 
| taste  of  cheese  does  not  mingle 
fhy  with  that  of  salad.”  And  with  a 
ir  commonplace  remarks  on  spread- 
1,  *t  thin  layer  of  cheese  over  the  Eng- 
I water  cracker  after  it  has  been 
:sted,  the  contributor  dismisses  the 
ixirtant  subject. 

pilliam  Maginn  once  declare.!  that 
j beautiful  mutual  adaptation  of  cold 
a and  cold  water  was  beyond  all 
ise.  “and  indeed  forms  a theme  of 
er-ceasing  admiration,  being  one  of 
ture  s most  exquisite  achievements.” 
I ere  is  no  such  mutual  adaptation  of 
ese  and  salad  either  historically  or 
tronomically.  Pliny  wondered  at 
•barons  nations  who,  “living  of  milk, 

■ e for  so  many  hundred  years  either 
known,  or  else  not  regarded  the 
lefit  of  cheese”;1  and  cheese  is  men- 
aed  only  twice  in  the  Bible.  But  the 
■lent  Romans  ki^ew  many  varieties. 

J 


domestic  and  imported;  tnerc  were 

chooses  made  near  Lucca  that  weighed 
a thousand  pounds  apiece.  The  cheeses 
of  France  were  supposed  to  taste  like 
medicine,  and  the  Romans  did  not  like 
the  aromatic  relish.  Nor  did  the  old 
physicians  look  kindly  on  cheese  unless 
it  were  soft,  new  made  and  without  salt. 
The  ancient  Roman  gourmands  and 
gourmets  ate  their  cheese  at  the  end  of 
the  dinner,  probably  with  fruit,  as  the 
Frpneh  have  always  preferred  to  do. 
We  learn  from  books  of  behavior  pub- 
lished in  the  sixeteentli  and  seventeenth 
centuries  that  nuts  were  passed  on  a 
plate,  apples  and  pears  were  peeled  and 
handed  to  the  guests  by  tiie  knife:  "If 
they  are  large,  they  should  lie  cut  iu 
half”— we  have  seen  a French  pension 
mistress  make  one  pear  go  among  eight 
at  table;  cheese  was  cut  into  little 
pieces  and  served  at  the  point  of  the 
knife,  while  sugar  plums  were  spooned. 
Never  a thought  of  cheese  served  in 
any  other  way. 

How  was  it  in  England?  Robert 
Burton  spoke  disrespectfully  of  cheese 
as  a melancholy  food.  ”1  take  that 
kind  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to 
be  the  best,  the  older,  stronger  and 
harder,  the  worst.”  As  for  salads  they 
were  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
and  he  quotecj  from  a comedy  of  Plau- 
tus: 

Tbeir  lives,  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be 
short. 

And  ’ tis  a fearful  thing  for  to  report 

That  men  should  feed*  on  such  a kind  of  meat. 

Which  very  Juments  would  refuse  to  eat. 

But  cheese  was  nevertheless  eaten, 
fresh  and  toasted.  In  the  former  state 
it  was  eaten  with  fruit  by  the  more 
luxurious.  There  is  as  witness  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  who  dismisses  Simple 
with  the  words:  ‘‘I  will  make  an  end 
of  my  dinner;  there's  pippins  and  cheese 
to  come.”  Even  Nym  loved  not  "the 
humor  of  bread  and  cheese,”  and  Cade’s 
breath  was  unpleasant  to  liis  rude  fol- 
lowers, for  it  stank  of  toasted  cheese. 
Dr.  Yeuner  (1650)  recommended  "after 
meat”  as  the  proper  time  and  “in  little 
quantity”;  he  added  ‘'roasted  cheese  is 
more  meet  to  entice  a mouse  or  rat  into 
a trap  than  to  be  received  into  the 
boay.”  Dr.  Muffett  (1655)  called  Par- 
mesan the  best;  after  that  the  Essex, 
Banbury,  Cheshire  and  the  Holland 
cheeses,  “if  their  makers  could  but 
soberly  put  in  salt.”  William  Webb 
(1656)  said  of  the  Nantwich:  “Nor  can 
I think  that  cheese  he  equalled  by  any 
other  made  in  Europe  for  pleasantness 
of  taste  and  wholesomeness  of  diges- 
tion even  in  the  daintiest  stomachs  of 
them  that  love  it.” 

* Salads  in  those  brave  English  days 
were  eaten  as  a rule  at  the  beginning 
of  a meal  to  sharpen  the  appetite,  and 
the  ultra-fashionable  affected  various 
kinds.  They  were  classed  with  olives  ; 
and  capers.  Paragraphers  sneer  at  Chi-  ! 
cagoans  for  putting  sugar  in  claret  and  j 
dressing  lettuce  with  sugar  and  vine-  i 
gar;  but  such  were  the  practices  of  the  j 
Elizabethan  swells.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  onions  were 
eaten  “saladwise  with  sweet  oil,  vine- 
gar and  sugar,”  but  oil  was  considered 
by  many  a doubtful  addition,  a French 
trick. 

The  salad  as  an  inevitable  course  at 
dinner  in  this  country  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  At  first  it  was  let- 
tuce with  vinegar  and  sugar  eaten  be- 
fore or  with  the  meat,  and  bread  was 
rubbed  over  the  plate  to  absorb  the 
dressing,  which  was  thought  to  be  cool- 
ing; for  this  salad  was  a summer  dish. 
As  for  cheese,  it  was  usually  a domes- 
tic product  and  eaten  with  doughnuts 
or  pie.  Even  now  thousands  cannot 
hear  the  idea  of  apple  pie  separated 
from  cheese,  and  we  like  to  see  a 
healthy  boy  fill  a doughnut  hole  with 
old-fashioned  Herkimer.  Salads  in  va- 
riety were  in  America  first  a necessity 
with  the  suddenly  and  ostentatiously 
rich,  and  with  humble  foreigners  who 
dined  at  cheap  tables  d'hote.  Cheese 
with  salad  is  a purely  American  sole- 
cism, one  that  should  quickly  and 
6ternly  be  discountenanced. 

AN  OLD  CHANTEY. 

A correspondent  writes;  “Can  you 
tell  me  the  origin  of  a song  I heard  last 
summer  in  Gloucester?  I wrote  down 
this  verse  as  sung  by  an  old  seafni’;”” 


man; 

“Oin  Stormy  <lto<l  In  Mobile  bay. 

Storm  ft  long.  John.  Stormy  along! 

And  ivo‘11  dig  his  grave  with  a silver  spade, 
Stormy  along,  storm  along,  John! 

And  lower  him  down  with  n golden  chain, 

Storm  along.  John,  Stormy  along!” 

This  is  a version  of  an  old  chantey,  a 
windlass  or  halliard  chorus,  once  fa- 
miliar to  sailors,  though  not  so  famous, 
perhaps,  as  “Reuben  Ranzo,”  "Haul  the 
Bowline”  or  “Whiskey,  Johnny.”  The 
solo  singer  announces  the  fact  that  “Old 
Stormy”  is  dead  ami  gone  and  that  he 
was  a “bully  old  man,”  but  the  precise 
locality  of  his  death  is  not  named  in 
the  version  we  have  heard.  Then  there 
is  this  verse: 

“When  Stormy  died,  I dug  his  grave, 

I dug  his  grave  with  a silver  spade, 

I hove  him  up  willi  an  Iron  crane. 

And  lowered  hint  down  with  a golden  chain. 

Old  Storm  Along  is  dead  and  gone.” 

Chorus:  “Ay!  ay!  ay!  Mr.  Storm  Along.” 
Who  was  old  Stormy?  Was  he  a 
purely  mythical  character?  We  know 
more  about  Reuben  Ranzo,  who  started 
in  life  as  a tailor,  shipped  on  a whaler, 
was  taught  navigation  by  the  mate — 
“a  good  man” — then  married  the  cap- 
tain's daughter  and  became  himself  a 
captain.  We  know,  also.  Miss  Sally 
Racket,  who  pawned  a sailor's  jacket 
and  sold  the  ticket— that  is,  we  know 
her  by  name,  for  she  is  a most  un- 
desirable acquaintance.  Then  there  is 
"Whiskey,  Johnny,”  a temperance 
| lecture  for  all  yachtsmen: 

“I  drink  it  out  of  an  old  tin  can, 

Whiskey  killed  my  poor  old  dnd, 

Whiskey  drove  my  mother  mad. 

Whiskey  caused  me  much  films?.  | 

Whiskey  put  me  In  the  calaboose. 

Whiskey  fills  a man  with  care. 

Whiskey  makes  a man  a bear.”  \ 

And  what  is  the  comment  of  the  j 
chorus  listening  to  this  tale  of  alco-  j 
holic  woe?  ! 

“Whiskey.  Johnny! 

I drink  whiskey  when  I can.” 

This  reminds  one  of  the  toast:  “Well,  ] 
here’s  down  with  what  killed  poor 
father!” 

We  are  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  a reference  to  “Old  Stormy” 
in  one  of  its  forms  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 
“The  Christian”  in  a scene  between 
John  Storm  and  Glory  Quayle. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it 
may  he  said  that  we  have  seen  no  ref- 
erence in  the  talk  aboil*  the  removal  of 
John  Paul  Jones’  body  to  the  old  song 
“Yankee  Man-of-war,”  descriptive  of 
the  hero's  cruise  in  the  Irish  channel. 

“•  Out  booms!  out  booms!’  our  skipper  cried, 

‘Out  booms  and  give  her  sheet,* 

And  the  swiftest  keel  that  ever  was  launched 
Shot  ahead  of  the  British  fleet. 

And  amid  a thundering  shower  of  shot. 

With  stern-sails  hoisted  away. 

Down  the  North  channel  Paul  Jones  did  steal 
Just  at  the  break  of  day.” 

There  was  another  song  about  Jones 
descriptive  of  the  fight  between  the 

Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Serapis. 

The  two  of  them  might  be  used  appro- 
priately at  the  burial  service  at  An- 
napolis. They  are  not  published  in 

Frank  Moore’s  "Songs  and  Ballads  of 
the  American  Revolution.”  It  is  said  ' 
that  the  second  was  much  sung  in  1813. 
Were  the  two  written  long  after  Jones’,  | 
deeds,  to  stir  the  Americans  to  sea  i 
action?  , I 

)W  t Cj,  LCl 

TRUE  INDIVIDUALIZATION. 

“Hurley  of  the  Gap"  is  a strong-arm 
panhandler,  and  he  is  now  in  New  York 
jail.  His  real  name  is  Joseph  Herlihy, 
but  the  nickname  is  a heroic,  Homeric 
one.  One  thinks  instinctively  of  Leoni- 
das of  the  Gate,  of  Horatius  of  the 
Bridge.  What  healthy  schoolboy  was 
ever  weary  of  the  names  given  to  the 
men  beneath  and  behind  the  walls  of 
Troy? 

It  is  a singular  fact  that,  although 
this  is  an  age  of  personality,  the  golden 
age  of  individuality,  distinguishing, 
graphic,  picturesque  titles  are  given 
chiefly  to  criminals,  to  men  and  women 
who  are  against  society.  The  highly 
respectable  are  known,  as  a rule,  only 
by  Ghristian  names  and  surnames,  with 
some  title  of  honor  or  rank.  There  is 
little  or  no  attempt  to  characterize  each 
me  by  a nickname.  But  burglars  of 
high  degree,  yegginen,  thieves,  confi- 
dence men  are  honored  as  were  Achilles, 
Ulysses  and  the  rest  of  them;  as  were 

the  American  Indians  and  other,  poetic 
and  primitive  tribes.  These  fanciful 
names  are  specifically  complimentary 
and  descriptive.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
see  Foxy  Larry  or  Jim  the  Sneak;  one 


need  not  read  through  the  aci 
the  daring  deeds  and  cunning  dew 
the  name  itself  points  out  the  peculiat 
genius  of  the  matt  and  suggests  exploits. 
Occasionally  a general  will  be  known 
familiarly  to  liis  soldiers  by  some-  term 
oh  phrase  of  characterization,  but  it 
might  be  said  that  lie  by  virtue  of  his 
office  is  against  the  ideal,  dreamod-of 
society.  The  wealth  of  imagination 
distributed  among  criminals  is  shown 
by  tlie  amazing  slang  invented  con- 
stantly by  them. 


ARBOR  DAY. 

The  Hartford  Courant  wishes  the 
name  "Arbor  day”  to  lie  changed  to  i 
something  else.  “Tlie  present  designa-  i 
tiou  is  a hybrid  affair,  and  clumsy  at 
that;  as  an  esteemed  contemporary  | 
lias  pointed  out,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  not  Latinists,  and  when 
they  speak  of  an  ‘Arbor’  they  mean  a 
structure  with  vines  on  it.  ’Tree  day’ 
"is  plain,  honest  English — and  Ameri- 
can.” 

Yet  tlie  Courant  is  no  doubt  unruf- 
fled by  the  use  of  such  vile  hybrids  as 
“per  day,”  “per  week,”  “per  head.” 
We  are  not  referring  to  the  familiar 
"Six  dollars  a week  per”;  but  to  the 
mixture  of  Latin  and  English.  Is 
“Arbor  day”  a vile  hybrid?  Is  it  a 
term  repugnant  to  the  great  majority? 
Does  the  Courant  object  to  “arbore- 
tum”; would  it  prefer  “botanical  tree 
garden”?  Does  it  forbid  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  “arbor  vitae,”  "arborist,” 
“arboreal,”  “arborescent,”  “arboricul- 
ture” in  its  columns?  In  good  old  Eng- 
lish of  the  sixteenth  century  sarsapa- 
rilla was  known  as  arbor  vine.  Nor 
for  years  did  arbor  in  English  mean  [ 
solely  a bower  or  shady  retreat,  etc.:  ! 
it  was  applied  to  a plot  of  ground  cov- 
ered with  grass,  to  a flower  garden,  to 
an  orchard,  to  trees  or  shrubs  trained 
on  framework,  to  a shaded  walk. 
Every  one  understands  now  the  meau- 
| ing  of  the  term  “Arbor  day."  Why  he 
| fussy,  why  wish  to  change  it?  Would 
“Tree  day"  tell  the  whole  story  any 
better?  Independence  day,  Decoration 
day  are  terms  that  are  not  full  and  ex- 
plicit; they  are  not  the  one  fitting  and  j 
explanatory  term  for  the  implied  | 
thought;  but  they,  with  “Arbor  day,”  | 
have  been  accepted  and  are  in  the  lan- 
guage.   - 

WHITMAN’S  TALK. 

The  Saturday  Evening  I’ost  is -pub- 
lishing selections  from  the  diary  of  Mr. 
Horace  Traubel,  one  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's literary  executors,  and  these  ex- 
tracts are  entitled  "The  Good  Gray 
Poet  at  Home:  His  Familiar  Talks  of 
Men,  Letters  and  Events.”  There  is 
no  questioning  the  unselfish  devotion 
of  Mr.  Traubel  to  Whitman's  tiiemory, 
and  Mr.  Traubel  himself  is  a man  of 
indisputable  parts;  hut  if  he  had  a 
keener  souse  of  humor  he  surely  would 
have  chosen  his  excerpts  with  utore 
care. 

“April  3,  1888 — My  mother  had  sent 
Whitman  some  rooties.  ‘The  best  part 
of  every  man  is  his  mother.’  said  Walt. 

* * * April  15,  1888  (Sunday) — To 
W.'s  in  the  forenoon.  He  was  trying 
on  a new  red  tie.  ‘Red  has  life  iu  it — 
our  men  mostly  look  like  funerals,  un- 
dertakers: they  set  about  to  dress  as  1 
gloomy  as  they  can.’  ” Now,  if  Walt  I 
had  talked  to  Mr.  Traubel  on  the  sym-  I 
holism  of  the  eolota,  on  The  use  and  I 
abuse  of  the  cravat ! We  dislike  to  I 
think  of  the  poet  wearing  a “tie":  lie 
might  as  well  have  worn  “pants”  or  j 
| “phoned,”  or  “wired”  a friend,  or  "en-  j 
thused”  over  a heroic  deed.  Tt  is  hard  | 
to  think  of  him  as  wearing  any  “tie,”  i 
red,  black,  lavender,  green  or  speckled.  I 

Whitman  was  old  and  sick  when  he  | 
talked  to  Mr.  Traubel,  and  is  it  wise  ! 
or  kindly  of  the  latter  to  publish  at  this  | 
late  day  some  of  Whitman’s  confi-  ! 
dential  remarks?  The  poet  is  quoted 
as  saying  of  New  York  literary  men: 
“They  are  mainly  a sad  crowd:  take 
the  whole  raft  of  them — Stoddard,  Faw- 
cett, the  rest— what  are  they  saying  or 
doing  that  is  in  the  least  degree  sig- 
nificant? :S  * * New  Y'ork  gives  the 
literary  man  a touch  of  snow:  lie  is 
never  quite  the  same  human  being  after 
New  York  has  really  set  in:  the  best 
fellows  have  few  chances  of  escape. 


is  :tll  right— I love  him.  But 
ill.  I ilo  uoi  think  that  Stedman 
rer  drew  very  deep  water.  His  esti- 
mate of  tiie  American  poets  misses  the 
chief  poiuts — is  wide  of  the  truth." 
Stoddard  mtd  Fawcett  are  dead,  and 
neither  one  was  fair  to  Whitman  dur- 
ing his  life:  Imt  why  should  Stedman 
be  lugged  in.  who  was  generous  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  consideration  of 
Walt  as  poet  and  man?  Not  that  we 


blame  Walt  for  freeing  his  mind,  for 
talking  as  he  felt:  but  should  Mr. 
Traubel  publish  such  confidential  talk 
at  this  late  day,  even  if  the  record  in 
his  diary  was  letter  perfect  at  the  time  ? 
The  most  amiable,  the  most  tolerant, 
have  their  moments  of  depression,  even 
their  hours  of  spleen,  and  they  then 
speak  loosely  or  wildly  about  men  and 
women  whom  they  love.  They  would 
be  grieved  .and  ashamed  if  their 
speeches  were  reported  to  these  friends. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  because  a man 
is  a public,  a world  character,  every 
word  that  falls  from  his  lips  is  worthy 
of  publication.  How  few  great  men 
preserve  fully  their  reputation  after  the 
publication  of  their  letters,  after  the 
biographer  has  done  his  best!  Take 
Tennyson,  whose  name  conies  to  us 
now  as  the  admirer  and  friend  of  M hit- 
man. Was  his  fame  not  wounded  by 
the  biographer,  one  of  his  own  family  ? 
He  is  no  longer  the  mysterious  bard, 
the  poet  of  “Ulysses,"  "The  Eagle,  ’ 
the  “Vision  of  Sin"  and  those  early 
poems  that  will  be  remembered  when 
the  "Idyls  of  the  King"  are  classed 
among  priggish  court  compliments. 
Whitman  himself  said  to  Mr.  fraubel 
after  he  had  spoken  of  Stedman:  "Well 
—ask  Stedman  to  forgive  me."  Mr. 
Traubel  answered:  “To  forgive  you? 

He  need  never  hear!" 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in 
these  published  notes.  Thus  there  is 
•~e  truth  in  the  characterization  of 
ahew  Arnold  as  "one  of  the  dudes 
.it  literature.”  One  would  think  that 
Whitman  would  have  liked  Dr.  John- 
| son,  but  no?  "I  don't  admire  the  old 
•nan's  ponderous  arrogance:  he  talked 
effect — seemed  rather  inclined  to 
bark  men  down,  like  the  biggest  dog — 
indeed,  a spice  of  dishonesty  palpably 
possessed  him.  Johnson  had  a spot,  and 
he  will  be  kept  well  to  it,  a local  Eng- 
lish spot.”  And  here  is  a passage  that 
■ is  one  of  Maeterlinck’s  essays  boiled 
! down:  "The  common  heroisms  of  life 
are  anyhow  the  real  heroisms,  the  im- 
pressive heroism;  not  the  military 
kind,  not  the  political  kind : just  the 
ordinary  world  kind,  the  hits  of  brave 
conduct  happening  about  ns;  things 
that  don't  get  into  the  papers:  things 
that  the  preachers  don't  thank  God  for 
in  their  pulpits.”  When  Whitman 
talked  in  this  vein  there  was  need  of  a 
reporter  and  a publisher. 


cious  room,  with  old-fashioned, ' mas- 
sive furniture,  provided  with  a practi- 
cal lamp  or  an  argand  burner.  In  either 
case  he  was  accustomed  to  it.  He  slept 
there  comfortably  without  disquieting 
thought  of  what  he  should  say  or  how 
he  should  look  at  the  end  of  the  week 
when  the  landlady  would  remind  hint 
of  his  indebtedness.  He  was  used  to 
the  food:  lie  had  no  vain,  extravagant 
expectations:  he  was  not  in  danger  of 
any  shock  to  his  nerves;  his  digestion 
would  not  be  impaired  by  rich  and 
tempting  meals.  The  fellow-boarders 
were  thoroughly  known:  he  was  famil- 
iar with  their  whims  and  opinions  and 
political  and  religious  views;  he  had 
learned  subjects  of  conversation  that 
should  he  avoided:  he  knew  just  what 
to  say  to  the  sensitive  man  who  once 
had  aspirations,  what  compliment 
would  please  the  faded  maiden  on  his 
left.  No  wonder  that,  ejected,  he  came 
back,  like  the  cat  who,  lost  in  the  mov- 
ing. returns  to  the  house  now  inhabited 
by  others.  Whore  could  he  he  as  com- 
fortable. as  much  at  case'? 

lie  had  no  money  and  he  \— r.s  "undesir- 
able.'' There  are  many  men  and  women 
who  are  thus  undesirable,  who  are  soon 
tauofit  to  believe  themselves  superfluous. 
C'c  train  George  is  without  employment, 
lie  is  not  lazy,  he  is  honest,  he  strives 
to  do  his  best,  but  he  is  of  limited  ca- 
pacity. He  loses  one  job  after  an- 
other. Ho  docs  not  complain,  he  does 
not  go  about  like  the  woman  in  “For- 
get-Me-Not” crying  out  melodramati- 
cally: "The  world  owes  me  a living.” 
He  is  not  one  of  those  who  will  not 
work  until  they  are  offered  the  position 
of  president  or  at  least  a secretaryship 
in  some  well  established  corporation. 
He  cuts  out  advertisements;  he  invents 
schemes:  but  for  some  reason  or  other, 
if  lie  obtains  a iiosition,  he  does  not 
keep  it.  If  there  is  a reduction  in  the 
force,  he  is  the  first  to  go.  "Poor 
George,”  his  friends  and  kinsmen  say. 
For  a lime  they  try  to  help  him:  they 
ask  him  to  make  himself  at  home,  to 
drop  in  any  time  for  dinner.  It  is  not 
long  before  they  weary  of  him:  and.  in- 
stead of  inviting  him,  they  discuss  his 
case  after  they  have  dined  on  stewed 
meats  and  claret.  "Why  didn't  lie  keep 
his  place'?  I tell  you  what  he  ought  to 

have  done ” There  is  shaking  of 

wise  heads.  Poor  George  realizes  that 
he  is  undesirable:  he  is  soon  convinced 
that  he  is  superfluous.  At  last  he  says 
to  himself  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  play 
longer  at  the  game.  He  disappears.  In 
some  instances  he  joins  the  army,  in 
others  he  turns  on  the  gas. 


)H^/  l f 

an  old  custom. 

The  Bangor  News  says:  "Another 
queer  custom  that  prevailed  in  this  see 


"UNDESIRABLE.” 

A young  man  who  persisted  in  re- 
maining in  a suburban  boarding  house 
"after  his  presence  had  become  unde- 
sirable" was  charged  in  court  with  tres- 
pass. Not  that  his  table  manners  were 
rude;  not  that  he  sneered  at  the  food, 
made  ironical  remarks  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  coffee  and  sprang  musty 
jokes  about  bash;  not  that  he  burned 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  gas;  not 
that  he  had  some  annoying  physical  ail- 
ment: not  that  he  chattered.  He  was 
undesirable  because  he  did  not  pay 
hoard  for  several  weeks.  Twice  had  he 
been  ejected,  but  lie  iook  advantage  of 
an  unlocked  door  to  get  back. 

To  the  earnest  student  of  sociology 
this  is  a pathetic  story.  There  is  a 
tale  of  a prisoner  who,  freed  after 
years  of  confinement,  wept  bitterly, 
wheu  he  found  himself  at  liberty  in  the 
full  sunlight  and  with  strange  men  and 
women  in  the  street:  and  he  begged 
that  he  might  go  /Sack  to  his  cell,  his 
only  home.  To  this  suburbanite  the 
boarding  place  was  home:  he  knew  no 
other.  And  he  was  voted  undesirable 
because  he  did  not  pay  a stated  sum 
each  week.  Ejected,  he  missed  his 
chamber.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a hail 
bedroom,  lighted  by  a fish-tail  burner,^ 
with  a narrow  bed.  a deal  chest  of 
drawers,  a chair  and  a wash-stand  with 
a tin  slop-pail.  Perhaps  i.  was  a spa- 


M " , 

tion  of  Maiue  down  to  a comparatively 
recent  date  was  that  of  removing  the 
plate  from  the  coffin  after  the  funeral 
and  just  before  the  body  was  lowered 
into  the  grave  and  keeping  it  in  the 
best  room  in  the  house  among  the  or- 
naments and  bric-a-brac.  i bis  cus- 
lom  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Maine:  it  was  practised  throughout 
New  England,  not  generally,  but  here 
and  there.  Has  the  practice  wholly 
-one  out'?  The  age  is  more  gentile:  it 
is  the  fashion  to  say  "casket,  a vile 
Americanism;  suppose  the  familiar  lines  j 
read: 

So  useless  casket  enclosed  hts  breast.  __ 

Not  In  sheet  nor  in  shroud  tve  wound  him. 

There  are  strange  consolations  in 
grief.  The  physician  of  Norwich  wrote: 
“Man  is  a noble  animal,  spleudid  in 
ashes  and  pompous  in  the  grave”:  but  . 
it  is  also  true  that  man  is  sometimes 
grotesque  both  at  the  grave  and  in 
after  grief.  Some  in  England  did  not 
shrink  from  carrying  in  the  pocket  a | 
piece  of  the  coffin  of  a loved  one  or 
wearing  a ring  made  of  coffin  metal  r.s 
a remedy  against  the  cramp,  and 
women  preferred  such  a remedy  to  an 
eel-skin  garter.  The  coffin  plate  m 
New  England  was  a wall  ornament,  a 

pious  souvenir,  a memento  mori.  No  | 
doubt  there  were  collectors  of  such  J 
plates,  for  the  furious  mania  of  c-ollei  t- 
iug  has  no  respect  and  shrinks  not 
from  desecration.  M c have  seen  in  ji- 
well  appointed  house  in  Albany,  N.  ^ •, 
which  has  now  passed  into  the  hands 


of  another  family,  three  memorial  death 

certificates  framed  and  hung  in  a row 

on  a wall  of  the  parlor.  They  told  the 
names,  dates  of  birth  and  death  ol 
the  three  successive  wives  of  the  owner 
of  the  house.  They  were  formulated 
and  engraved  expressions  of  personal 
loss  and  bereavement,  with  blanks 
filled  in  the  handwriting  known  in  the 
schools  as  Spencerian.  A photograph 
of  each  wife,  neatly  inserted,  would 
have  given  the  final  touch,  hut  there 
were  portraits  of  the  wives  on  another 
wall,  so  that  an  illustrated  memorial  i 
might  have  seemed  superfluous  if  not 
ostentatious. 

A WORD  IN  TIME. 

One  does  not  like  to  think  of  Mr. 
John  L.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Charley 
Mitchell  facing  each  other  in  the  arena. 
Nestor  was  a terrible  old  blowliard; 
and  the  patience  of  the  Greeks  listen- 
ing to  his  interminable  reminiscences 
and  his  vainglorious  personal  anecdotes 
shows  the  unfathomable  depth  of  their 
reverence  for  old  age.  But  Nestor  con- 
tented himself  with  telling  how  he  beat 
great  Clytomedus,  Enops’  son.  at  buf- 
fets ; he  did  not  put  on  the  gloves. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  often  delighted  true 
Bostonians.  lie  is  a conversationalist 
of  rare  fancy,  shrewd  sense,  amazing 
spontaneity,  inimitable  vigor  and  pic- 
turosqueness  of  expression.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Henley  did  not  know  him 
before  be  died;  he  would  have  ranked 
him  with  the  two  great  talkers,  Hazlitt 
and  Lamb.  We  can  easily  imagine  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Sullivan  thoroughly 
understanding  and  appreciating  each 
other.  In  an  ideal  city  Mr.  Sullivan 
would  be  handsomely  lodged,  clothed 
and  fed  at  the  public  expense— as  some 
were  at  ancient  Athens— on  the  condi- 
tion that  at  stated  hours  he  should  talk 
freely  from  a platform  on  the  Common. 
We  see  him  now,  the  Peripatetic  of  the 
Mall,  the  Sage  of  the  Grove,  the  Phil- 
osopher of  the  City  Hall  Porch.  Think 
of  the  influence  he  would  thus  exert. 
His  Sunday  "Jolts”  are  pungent  and 
philosophical,  and  should  be  pondered 
by  all  readers  of  The  Herald,  but  think 
of  the  personal  magnetisnn  of  the  man. 
Why  has  he  not  accepted  an  academic 
chair'? 

But  we  do  not  like  to  tliink  of  him 
again  meeting  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  ring, 
not  for  effective  funking,  bashing, 
plunking,  boring  out  merely  as  a raree 
show.  Such  a mill  would  be  without 
the  gusto  of  youth  or  the  pride  of  ma- 
turity. The  last  public  appearances  of 
many  stage  people,  tragedians,  come- 
dians. singers,  fiddlers,  pianists,  have 
been  pathetic.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  a 
great  virtuoso.  Let  him  give  no  oppor- 
tunity to  the  younger  generation  to 
doubt  it.  Let  him  content  himself  with 
communications  by  word  of  mouth,  not 
by  blow  of  fist;  let  him  enjoy  the  un- 
abated confidence  of  his  old  friends; 
let  him  continue  to  educate  the  public 
by  wealth  of  personal  recollection,  by 
advice  drawn  from  the  reservoir,  one 
might  say  the  tank,  of  experience,  by 
the  unerring  shots  at  folly  as  it  flies. 


e in  giving  a dinner  to  his  fit 
il'tcr  his  marriage  to  No.  3.  wi  I 
le  reason  or  other,  was  not  pr<  I 


me  a little  bit'?  I>o  you  think  N; 

Patterson  did  it'?  Are  you  going 
Europe  this  summer'?”  To  think 
No.  1 looking  at  No.  2— who  was 
the  court  room— and  then  saying  soft! 

"Do  you  really  like  her  better  than  y 
did  me'?  I suppose  she  had  more  tu 
than  I;  but  it  was  you  that,  left  n 
and  now  she  is  leaving  you.”  V 
know  a man— he  called  himself  t 
largest  alimony  club  in  New  ^ ork 
who,  having  been  twice  divorced 
a most  amicable  manner,  took  gri 
pleasure  in  giving  a dinner  to  his  fit 
wives  aft* 
for  some  i 

cm  at  the  joyful  reunion.  There  v 
delightful  reminiscence,  good  eating  a 
drinking,  and  there  was  not  a word 
a gesture  to  spoil  the  prevailing  gaje 
Wo  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
lean,  that  Mr.  Littell  went  tlirou 
the  operation  known  familiarly  as  opi 
ing  wine  that  very  evening  with  No. 

Books  of  etiquette  are  singula 
remiss  on  the  subject  of  the  pro] 
behavior  to  be  observed  between 
vorcod  husbands  and  wives  when  tl 
meet  at  social  gatherings,  or  in  a r. 
way  car,  or  in  the  street.  Our  own 
lief  is  that  the  ex-husband  should 
ways  be  gallant,  and  the  ox-wife  s 
timental  or  coquettish.  Neither  < 

should  make  the  other  ashamed  of 
earlier  choice.  Each  should  convi 
the  other  that  good  taste  was  displa. 
in  the  mutual  selection.  To  affect  J 
ter  indifference  would  be  absurd  a* 
possibly,  impudent,  for  either  one  w I 
the  slightest  sense  of  humor  might  ■ 
late  amusing  anecdotes.  1 lie  ex  ! 
late  amusing  anecdotes.  The  ex-1  ■ 
band  should  at  least  wish  to  have  |. 
reputation  of  the  taste  of  a collec  t 
and  no  high-minded  ex-wife  would* 
willing  to  admit  that,  however  un<  J 
genial  the  temperaments  proved  to 
there  was  nothing  in  the  man  to  pl< 
the  eye  or  the  mind  of  the  woman 
ordinary  intelligence.  The  reetpn 
compliments  should  be  sincere,  not 
some,  and  with  a dash  of  retrospec 
appreciation. 

lu  Maeterlinck's  ‘‘Arianc  of  Bn  ^ 
Bleue,”  the  wives,  Selysette.  > T Jjj 
saude,  Ygraine.  Bellangere.  Allad  e, 
brutally  treated  by  the  monster  o 
in  turn  is  nearly  killed  by  the  villa?  s, 
arc  freed  by  Ariane.  But  they  n 
on  staying  with  Bluebeard,  and  . >' 
Ariane  leaves  the  castle,  while  B P® 
beard  strives  vainly  to  retain  her.  T e 
is  a profound  truth  in  this  fantasia! 
version  of  the  legend. 


TRUE  GALLANTRY. 

Many  have  seen  Marguerite  Lemon— 
an  auspicious  name — in  operetta  and 
grand  opera,  but  few  have  queried  con-  I 
corning  her  domestic  life.  It  seems  ! 
that  the  supreme  court  of  New  York 
lately  annulled  her  marriage  to  a Mr. 
Littell.  who  had  been  married  before. 
The  first  wife  had  obtained  a divorce 
from  him  in  Illinois  on  the  ground  of 
abandonment.  But  to  the  Earnest; 
Student  of  Sociology  the  one  important 
feature  of  the  Lemon- Littell  ease  was 
this:  “While  Justice  Dugro  was  lis- 

tening to  the  arguments  of  counsel,  Mr. 
Littell  and  his  first  wife  sat  in  the 
court  room  and  chatted  pleasantly  to- 
gether." 

Such  conduct  may  surprise  the  super- 
ficial. They  would  have  the  woman 
-draw  herself  up  to  her  full  and  qticcu- 
| ly  height  and  say  in  withering  tones. 
‘Sir!  How  dare  you'?’  ” ‘or  she  should 
burst  into  a passionate  Hood  of  tears. 
But  how  foolish,  how  unphilosophieal 
such  behavior  would  be!  How  awk- 
ward for  the  others  iu  the  room!  It  is 
much  more  agreeable  to  think  of  M„. 
Littell  saying  to  No.  1:  “How  well 

vou  are  looking!  Haven't  you  missed 


novel  and  play.  ^ 

In  a bookshop  last  week  a jrt  'S 
woman  asked  for  the  novel,  "The  f "*■ 
of  St.  John,”  and  she  was  slow  tc 
lieve  that  the  play  of  the  same  -« 
was  a wholly  original  dramatic  iffl 
and  not  adapted  front  a romtdj 
“Why,  I thought,  of  course,  that K > 
Iplav  "was  taken  front  a novel." 
iloft  only  outwardly  convinced  am  no 
■doubt  visited  other  shops  m the  P** 
of  finding  a better  informed  clerk  i 
This  is  a sign  of  the  times.  Del 
novel  enjoy  instantaneous  popula  L 
instantaneous,  but  in  nine  cases  ot  oi 
ton  ephemeral,  the  playwright 
immediately  to  work  with  plane,  el  el. 
hammer  and  nails.  The  P1<!f 
thrown  hurriedly  on  the  stage  ano  » 
comedians  are  pitched  on  will  • 
There  is  curiosity  to  see  the  pin. 
find  out.  in  what  respects  it  differs  >m 
the  novel,  to  see  the  heroine  nnd  la- 
hero  in  flesh  and  blood  pftlpitatm  on  , 
the  other  side  of  the  footlights,  i 
dramatic  critic  may  use  Sarcey  s w «t 
in  his  review  of  “Gerfaut  -the  a. 
brought  out  in  Paris  about  tvctttj 
years  ago  which  made  that  exe< j?!j 
play-actress,  Miss  Braudes,  far  u?< 
Moreau  based  the  drama  on  a > 
celebrated  romance  by  Charles  de  i< _ , 
nard,  a now  forgotten  but  tnge  >u 
Frenchman,  from  whom  TbaolW 
borrowed  freely.  Sarcey  spoke  o Ml 
changed  ending  by  Moreau,  and  « 
added:  "But  when  a play  is  fot« 

on  a book,  the  latter  does  not.  exil*  n 
far  as  the  critic  is  concerned. 

' other  words,  the  play  is  to  be  it  ■ 'iF 
by  itself,  not  in  comparison  w »■ 
j novel  or  poem  or  a historical  e] | 
thnt  inspired  ir. 


MUSICAL  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  MUNICH 
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E.  N.  LAPRICAIN, 
Conductor. 


''EMORIES  AND  JOYS 
OF  STUDENT  DAYS 


served  as  librettos.  and  that  Candida, 
the  poet  and  the  priggish  husband,  may 
yet  sing  in  a curtain  trio?  The  fact 
that  many  admirable  novels  are  un- 
fitted for  stage  adaptation,  that  many 


Signer  Selections  at  the  “Pops” 

; Tomorrow  Night— Mrs,  Vinello 
Johnson’s  Annual  Operatic  Recital 
on  May  29 — Personal  Notes. 

,'Vhen  Mrs.  Fislce  brought  out  a stage 
tjrsion  of  “Toss.”  was  not  the  first 
iilttiry.  “How  can  she  look  the  part?” 
le.  playgoer  remembered  Hardy's 
■ipust  milkmaid  and  wondered  how  the 
| stht  and  nervous  actress  could  create 
. a[y  illusion.  But  the  stago  Tess.  not 

I Tomas  Hardy's,  was  the  woman  of 

I I it  particular  play.  Take  our  old 
jffpad  Cyrano.  Fie  had  an  enormous 
' uj;e,  so  that  Gautier,  at  the  beginning 

, i ohis  essay,  indulged  himself  in  a pre- 
i fL  on  nasology,  and  treated  of  Soc- 
tries,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Pierre  Cor- 
nlle,  elephants,  negroes  and  others. 
B<tand,  however,  would  not  have 
nde  so  much  of  this  nose  had  it  not 
bln  necessary  for  stage  purposes,  for, 
aj  Menage  tells  us,  Cyrano’s  nose  led 
hi  to  kill  at  least  a dozen  persons  in 
dids.  ‘‘He  could  not  bear  any  one 
s laking  at  it,  and  he  at  once  drew  his 
S'ird.”  But  what  difference  does  it 
mjie  in  a play  whether  Du  Barry  was 
a loude  or  a brunette?  Yet' there  has 
bm  long  dispute  as  to  whether  her 
hr  was  black  or  chestnut.  (See  Dr. 

( lanes'  curious  essay  in  "Les  Iudis- 
ciiions  de  l’Historie.”)  Or  what  mat- 
te, whether  A illon  be  represented  on 
tb  stage  as  a thorough  blackguard, 
otjis  a romantic  and  unmoral  person 
edible  of  pure  love  and  mighty  deeds? 
T'  play's  the  thing. 

Tie  “quick  seller”  must  be  drama- 
tijjd  before  it  is  forgotten.  There  are 
nljiagers  and  playwrights  who  argue 
tli  audiences  will  be  interested  more 
nil  story  which  they  already  know 
■ icjjetbing  about  than  in  one  that  is  de- 
rail on  the  stage  for  the  first  time. 
Oifra  librettists,  too,  look  now  toward 
novel  or  the  play:  "Tosca,”  “Ad- 

llc- rl|e  Resurrection,-”.  "Mine 

Tf'fterfiy."  Boito  for  the  Verdi  of 
■t  years  went  to  “Othello”  and 
lstaff.  II  a play  succeeds  in  Paris 
an  librettists  hurry  across  the  bor-  I 
is  now  working  over 
Frenchman 
and  Blue- 


LOTTIE  WILLIAMS, 
Soprano. 


plays  lose  in  direct  force  and  appeal 
when  they,  are  put:  into  operatic,  form, 
does  not  discourage  -the  restless  adapt- 
ers or  tlie  curious  spectator.  “Tess” 
is  already  a stage  play;  Mr  Schenck 
has  written  ail  opera  on  the  same 
story,  and  Mr.  Savage  may  produce  it.' 
Poor  Tess  may  yet  figure  in  ballet  and 
pantomime. 

ii%  / for 

N American  Girl  in  Mu- 
nich: Impressions  of  a 

Music  Student,”  by  Ma- 
bel W.  Daniels,  is  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  of  Boston.  The  im- 
pressions are  written  in 
the  form  of  letters.  Miss  Daniels,  who 
Is  known  here  chiefly  by  her  songs  and 
duets,  and  by  the  music  of  the  operetta 
composed  for  the  Vincent  Club  and  per- 
formed lately  in  Jordan  Hall,  lives  in 
Cambridge  and  is  the  daughter  of  the 
president  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn.  She 
studied  seriously  in  Boston  before  she 
went  to  Munich  in  1902. 

It  may  be  said  of  these  letters  that 
they  are  written  in  a pleasant,  unaf- 
fected manner.  It  was  once  said  by  a 
professional  cynic  that  every  woman 
writes  with  one  eye  on  her  paper  and 
one  on  the  public,  but  he  excepted  a 
German  countess,  a voluminous  blue- 
stocking who  had  only  one  eye.  Miss 
Daniels’  — - — - - — 


ment  of  German  singing  and  wonder 
at  her  eulogy  of  “Haensel  and  Gretel” 
and  other  works  that  -once  seemed  to 
her  masterpieces.  But  what  would  a 
book  like  this  be  without  enthusiasm? 
A healthy  young  woman  who  takes 
everything  in  life  and  art  as  a matter 
of  course  is  dear  neither  to  the  gods 
nor  to  men. 

They  that  are  bored  by  talk  about 
music— and  there  are  many  such,  es- 
pecially among  professional  musicians— 
will  And  pleasure  in  Miss  Daniels’  en- 
joyment of  life,  in  her  observation,  and 
in  her  descriptions  of  men.  women  and 
things.  There  Is  more  than  one  well 
sketched  pen  portrait:  as  the  harmless 
young  curate  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land: “One  of  those  men  who  have  soft, 
gentle  voices,  Vandyke  beards,  and  al- 
ways sit  on  Ihe  edge  of  a chair.  He 
had  been  'to  the  church  tea  that  after- 
noon. and  shown  a praiseworthy  desire 
to  make  himself  agreeable.”  There  are 
reflections  which  show  that  Miss  Dan- 
iels thinks  for  herself  and  has  an  indi- 
vidual, unconventional  expression. 

Booking  Back. 

There  is  to  many  after  the  problems 
of  life  have  been  settled  for  them  a pe- 
culiar pleasure  in  looking  back  to  their 
days  .of  hopes  and  illusions,  and  they 
read  the  diaries  or  the  letters  of  young 
students,  restless  souls  like  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff,  or  ordinary  plodders,  with  a 
certain  melancholy,  for  they  are  re- 
minded of  their  own  years  of  prepara- 
tion. There  died  some  months  ago  in 
Paris,  a highly  respectable  citizen,  a 


distinguished  logician  and  politician. 
His  name  was  Wallon,  and  he  was 
known  as  the  “Father  of  the  Constitu- 
letters  are  not  'self -Fn I tion.”  He  was  grave,  austere,  rigid— as 
she  writes  as  a normal  and  intelligent  --e-  ,Frenc^  .sa-y,  .eminently  “correct.” 


girl  would  talk.  She  Is  enthusiastic 
a young  student  should  be;  but  her 
enthusiasm  is  seldom  gush,  and  there  is 
no  gush  more  tiresome  than  that  of  the 
girl  student  over  her  teacher  of  piano, 
yiofin.  song  or  composition.  Miss  Dan- 
iels descriptions  of  hoarding-house  life 
are  amusing;  the  types  chosen  ‘by  her 
are  national  rather  than  parochial,  and 
they  will  be  recognized  easily  by  fre- 
quenters of  pensions;  the  landlady, 
whether  she  he  a baroness,  a “Frau 
Apotheke,”  or  the  widow  of  an  advo- 
ca-te — the  Herr  Doktor,  proud  of  his 
wretched  English;  the  woman  of  rank, 
aggressive,  with  beady  eyes,  who  char- 
acterizes each  city  by  its  general  and 
special  cookery;  the  German  sentimen- 
ts! maiden  with  the  corseted  army 
officer  who  calls  on  her  as  her  be 


Yet  he  was  the  original  of  Henry  Mur- 
ger’s  Colline,  the  companion  of  Schau- 
nard,  Rodolphe,  Mimi  Pinson,  Musette 
in  the  land  of  Bohemia;  he  was  the 
Colline  whose  song  before  he  goesout  to 
pawn  his  famous  coat  in  Puccini’s  opera 
always  commands  applause.  Dead  long 
ago  were  his  companions;  and  the  true 
Latin  Quarter  disappeared  years  ago. 
Did  the  rigid  logician  never  look  back 
on  those  days  with  sadness,  with 
mourning  for  his  lost  youth?  Was  Mur- 
ger  s romance  his  favorite  bed-candle 
book?  Did  he  see  the  opera,  either  Puc- 
cini s or  Leoncavallo’s? 

.The  young  student  will  never  forget 
those  years  in  the  foreign  city.  He 
was  to  be  an  illustrious  pianist— no, 
It  was  not  too  late;  did  not  his  teacher 
reassure  him?  He  was  to  be  a great 
composer.  Ope  day  he  had  his  doubts, 


frothed,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  her  but  the  kindly  old  German  whTh  d 
mother.  The  eiri  thjt  ;=  fn-.  a- yerman,  wno  had 


An  Italian 

'°"i*  a Frenchman 

Maeterlinck  s “Ariane 


mother.  The  girl  that  is  looking  for 
ward  to  study  jji  a foreign  city  will  now 
read  with  vivid  interest  this  book,  as 
well  as  that  of  Amy  Fay’s.  They  that 
have  left  student  life  far  behind  them 
will  read  of  Miss  Daniels’  experiences, 
expectations,  enthusiasms,  with  sympa- 
thy. as  they  recall  their  own  adven- 
tures in  search  of  a musical  education, 
the  general  reader  will  And  entertain- 
ment in  the  pages.  No  doubt  in  her 
later  years  Miss  Daniels  will  not  be  so 
strongly  -impressed  by  Messrs.  Thuille, 
Stavenhagen  and  the  rest,  who  were  to 
her  as  giants  in  the  Munich  mist;  she 
mav  evert  smile  over  her  rant  enloy- 


known  Schumann  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  any  modern  Frenchman 
should  ever  write  a progression  of  per- 
fect fifths,  patted,  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said:  "Work.  Do  you  think  a com- 
poser comes  down  like  an  angel  from 
heaven?  ’ The  girl  knew  that  she  -would 
one  day  he  applauded  as  Aida  or  Bruenn- 
mlde.  The  -^outh  of  25  or  30  years  ago 
soon  realized  the  folly  of  his  ambition. 
He  is  now  a sedate  teacher  in  a young 
la-dies  school,  and  he  gives  lectures 
m a perfunctory  manner  on  the  his- 
tory of  music,  while  some  of  the 
more  daring  in  the  class  read  the  latest 


ALLEN  C.  HINCKLEY, 
Bass. 


novel.  His  life  Is  one  of  routine;  he  is  as 
a horse  in  a brickyard.  The  girl  came 
back,  gave  a song  recital  in  her  native 
town,  found  no  remunerative  engage- 
ments and  only  a few  pupils,  and  chose 
the  better  part:  She  married  a business 
man,  and  sang  to  him,  and  then  to  her 
'children.  -But  drudge  and  wife  still 
remember  the  days  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy.  If  they  revisit  the  city  after- 
ward, the  charm  is  gone.  The  landlord 
of  the  beer  house  where  Ferguson 
drank  innumerable  ^litres  and  shouted 
his  worship  of  the  moderns  and  his 
detestation  of  the  ancient  worthies  is 
dead,  and  another  rules  In  his  place 
who  knew  not  Joseph.  Alas,  some  or 
the  then  modern  idols  are  no  longer 
worshipped,  .while  the  shrines  of  the 
ancients  are  still  crowded  with  adorers. 
Where  is  Schnitzelhammer,  w-ho  led  the 
class  in  counterpoint,  whose  blackboard 
exercises  were  the  envy  and  the  despair 
of  his  classmates?  That  was  30  years 
ago.  It  is  surely  time  to  hear  from 
Schnitzelhammer,  but  his  name  is  not 
in  Rlemanni’s  “Musik  Lexikon”  nor  in 
the  succeeding  indexes  of  “Die  Musik.” 
Did  he  die  young?  No;  he  is  a village 
organist  and  school  teacher.  He  could 
write  amazing  counterpoint;  but  he  had 
no  imagination,  and  no  symphonic  poem, 
no  overture  by  him  ever  startled  even 
a beer  garden  audience,  although  tie 
has  composed  nine  symponies— all  In 
manuscript— and  a mass  of  choral  pre- 
ludes for  the  organ.  The  city  itself 
has  changed.  The  students  seem  a 
noisy,  vapid  lot.  The  beer  Is  not  so 
‘good  as  it  used  to  be.  How  could  he 
ever  have  eaten  the  food  or  smoked 
the  cigars?  It  was  all  different  In  his 
time.  For  some  reason  or  other,  music 
does  not  sound  as  it  did  then.  He  re- 
members von  Buelow  at  Munich  con- 
ducting Rheinberger's  “Wallenstein” 
before  the  students  and  the  composer 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  thanking  the  con-  I 
ductor  for  the  “wonderful  performance,"  i 
and  von  Buelow  answering,  as  though 
he  really  meant  It:  “Why  should  the 
performance  not  be  wonderful  when  the 
music  is  so  beautiful.”  Conductor  and 
composer  are  dead,  and  can  the  “Wal- 
lenstein” be  said  to  be  alive?  Those 
were  the  only  years  In  which  Ferguson 
himself  truly  lived.  Ah,  Bohemia!  "A 
pleasant  land  * * * not  replete  with 
polite  chintz  drawing  rooms  and  neat 
tea  tables;  a land  over  which  hangs 
an  endless  fog,  occasioned  by  much  to- 
bacco; a land  of  chambers,  billiard 
rooms,  supper  rooms,  oysters;  a land 
of  song;  a land  where  soda  water 
flows  freely  in  the  morning;  a land  of 
tin  dish  covers  from  taverns,  and  froth- 
ing porter;  * * * a land  where  men 
call  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names;  where  most  are  poor,  where 
almost  all  are  young.”  Ferguson,  like 
Thackeray,  lost  the  way  to  Bohemia, 
but  to  him  its  capital  is  still  the  most 
picturesque  city  in  the  world.  Yet 
others  wonder  at  Ferguson’s  recollec- 
tion of  those  days,  and  are  the  first  to 
call  “The  Adventures  of  Philip”  a dull 
book,  and  its  author  an  overrated 
novelist.  And  there  are  nights  when 
Ferguson— his  hair  is  almost  white  and 
he  is  careless  in  his  dress— dreams  once 
more  of  Munich,  Berlin  and  Paris;  he 
Is  again  ambitious,  eager,  sure  of  his 
future;  he  has  been  invited  to  conduct 

his  svmohonic  poem,  “The  Last  Judg’- 
- mint  A with  a motto  from  Revelations 
on  tile  title  page:  his  symphony  has 
been  played  by  the  Philharmonic  and 
also  at  Colonne’s.  He  wakes;  it  is  a 
gray  morning,  and  he  must  teach  gig 
gling  or  sentimental  girls. 


On  Vnrlouit  Subjects. 

‘'The  Story  of  the  Violin.”  by  Paul 
Stoeving  of  IiOndon,  a volume  In  “The 
Music  Story  Series,”  is  published  by  tho 
Walter  Scott  Company,  London,  and  Im- 
ported 'by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New 
York 

There  are  Intelligent  men  and  women 
who  drop  a book  if,  opening  it  at  ran- 
dom. thev  see  the  phrase  "Hoot.  mon. 
And  one  that  opens  Mr.  Stoeving  s vol- 
ume at  the  prologue  and  reads:  The 

violin— what  a wonderful  thing  a violin 
is'  Muse  over  It— its  tone,  Its  form,  its 
history,  and  its  position  In  the  world  of 
art  today— and  you  stand  faelng  a mlra 
cle  ” might  be  excused  for  putting  this 
story  of  the  fiddle  aside  forever.  Nor 
would  "It  was  the  robin's  song  in 
March,  ushering  In  the  new  spring,  re- 
assure him.  Fortunately  the  prologue  is 
short,  and  the  succeeding  chapters  are 
valuable  for  their  historical  and  bio- 
graphical contents.  Naturally  Vidals 
monumental  “Les  Instruments  a Ar- 
chet  ” other  works  on  the  violin,  and 
biographies  of  makers  and  virtuosos, 
have  been  ushed,  but  credit  is  given  and 
Mr  Stoeving  has  made  his  own  re- 
searches and  arrived  at  his  own  con- 
clusions. He  finds  today  a doleful  ster- 
llltv  in  violin  composition,  especially  in 
"the  output  in  small  pieces.  What  do 
we  get?  Is  It  not  the  Character-stueck 
without  the  character,  the  Fantasie- 
stueck  without  fantasy,  musical  slop 
lor  tho  most  part,  written  for  teaching 
purposes  at  the  Instigation  of  publishers 
rather  than  the  sacred  call  of  the 
muses?  This  is  sweeping  and  sounds 
hard  but  look  at  our  violinists  reutal 
programmes.  Generally  speaking,  they 
have  been  fiddling  away  for  the  last  20 
years  or  more  on  the  same  old  effective 
pieces  (I  need  not  name  them),  just  as 
they  did  on  the  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn 
and*  Bruch  etc.,  concertos,  with  an  oc- 
casional loan  lrom  an  old  master.  FaBa- 
nini,  Ernst,  Vleuxtemps  and  Wleniawskl 
still  must  do  service,  and  even  their  airs 
varies  are  suffered  with  a grunt  from 
the  critic  • ♦ • Are  the  muses  shun- 
ning a generation  which  Persists  in 
shouldering  the  enormous  weight  of 
present-day  technic?  * I think  in 

spite  of  the  Kubeliks  and  ^‘slers. 
whoso  triumphs  ring  in  our  ears,  our 
time" will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a very 
uninteresting  age  in  the  annals  of  violin 
uninteresung^at  ls  needed  is  perhaps 

another  Viottl,  who  can  write  clas- 
sical^on^rtos.  a Vleuxtemps,  a Bruch 
a Brahms,  or  a Tschalkowsky  who 
squeezes  the  fiddle  like  a demon  to  ge 
the  most  tone  out.  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
his  orchestra.  No;  the  violin  world,  I 
think  is  waiting  for  its  Chopin. 

•There  is  a chronological  table  to  show 
the  descent  of  violin  playing  since  the 
founding  of  the  Roman  school ; there  is 
a carefully  prepared  list  of  violin  mak- 
ers: there  is  an  Index;  and  there  are 
pertinent  illustrations.  The  nook  is  use- 
ful and  it  is  good  reading  It  Is  a pity 
that  the  binding  chosen  for  the  series  is 

ta"Mafcers  of  Song.”  by  Anna  A;  C<?a' 
pin.  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & Lo., 
New  York,  tells  in  an  easy.  Pleasant 
manner  of  troubadours  of  all  nations, 
Adam  de  la  Halle,  Spanish  song  writ- 
ers Hans  Sachs,  Guedron,  the  gypsies, 
the’  Florentines  who  invented  opera, 
Lully  the  Scandinavian  bards,  the  ro- 
mance of  Stradella  (a  mere  legend). 
Burrell  and  the  origin  of  the  airs  sung 
and  danced  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

• The  book  Is  for  the  general  reader 
rather  than  the  music  student,  and  the 
former  will  be  misinformed  if  he  ac- 
cepts blindly  all  Miss  Chapin  s state- 
ments. For  example,  the  music  to  de 
"Rrthin  and  Marion  was 


I orner  deepltmnicersnre  is  at  times  al- 
most unintelligible  when  he  would  be 
most  Impressive,  that  he  ls  inclined  to 
be  dull  when  he  would  be  especially 


be  dull  when  he  would  be  especially 
communicative.  There  are  passages  of 
fine  Insight  and  poetic  expression,  but 
the  volume  as  a whole  ls  trying. 


THE  “POPS.” 

The  season  of  “Pop”  concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  has  thus  far  proved  an  un- 
interrupted success.  The  series  of  spe- 
cial nights  planned  for  the  season  will 
begin  tomorrow  evening,  when  the  pro- 
gramme will  combine  selections  from 
Wagner's  operas.  The  most  Important 
pieces  will  be  the  march  and  overture 
from  "Tannhaeuser,”  the  "Fire  Charm" 
from  "Die  Walkuere"  and  the  prelude 
to  the  first  and  third  acts  of  "Lohen- 
grin.” Mr.  Adamowskl  will  conclude 
the  portion  of  the  season  assigned  to 
him  as  conductor  with  the  concerts  of 
the  present  week.  On  Monday,  the  29th 
Inst.,  Mr.  Majc  Zach  will  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "Pops"  for  a series  of  even- 
ings. 


investigates  everything  within  - reae 


LOCAL. 

Mme.  Vinello  Johnson’s  annual  oper-  I 
atic  recital  will  be  given  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre  Monday  evening,  May  29.  Her 
pupils  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce  and  Mr.  John  Zeger  and  a male 
chorus.  Arias  will  be  sung  by  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Wallace,  Miss  Helen  True  and  Mrs. 
Nash.  Mascagni’s  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  will  be  performed  in  Italian,  with 
Miss  (Belle  G.  Dadnum  as  Santuzza; 
Mrs.  Brewer,  Lucia;  Miss  Deborah  Co- 
lew. Lola;  John  Zeger,  Turiddu;  Robert 
Bruce,  Alfio,  and  with  a crorus  of  50 
voices  and  augmented  orchestra.  Mr. 
Jacques  Benavente  will  conduct;  the 
coaching  and  stage  direction  will  be  by 
Mr.  James  Gilbert. 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Gertrude  Dueheana 
will  give  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening  at  8 o'clock.  The 
programme  will  include  songs  by  Pon- 
•chlelli,  Lalo,  Bolto.  Handel,  Gounod  and  , 
others.  Miss  Lovejoy,  Miss  de  La  Bar- 
raque.  Miss  Pendergast  and  Mr.  John 
Creighton  will  sing  In  songs  and  duets. 
Miss  Charlotte  Gemmel  and  Miss  Ethel 
Parker  will  play  piano  pieces,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Adell  will  play  violin  pieces,  and  Mr. 
Stanislas  Kenelmj  will  be  the  accompa- 
nist. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  todav  portraits 
of  Miss  Lottie  Williams,  soprano,  Mr. 
E.  N.  Lafrlcain,  bandmaster  and  cor- 
netlst,  and  Mr.  Allen  Hinckley,  bass. 

Miss  Williams,  who  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  has  studied  in  Boston 
with  leading  teachers.  She  will  soon 

fo  to  Florence,  Italy,  for  further  study. 

he  is  already  known  here  and  In  the 
neighborhood  by  her  work  in  concert 
hail  and  In  church.  She  will  give  a re- 
cital at  Whitney  Hall.  246  Huntington 
avenue,  on  Mtonday,  May  29,  when  she 
will  sing  songs  by  Handel.  Gluck, 
Juliet’s  waltz  song  (Gounod),  Rog- 
ers, Debussey,  Massenet,  Schubert, 
Ries,  Tschaikowsky,  MacDowell,  Tosti, 
Haynes,  Norton,  Chadwick.  Mr.  Guck- 
enberger  will  be  the  accompanist. 

Mr.  ' Lafricain  has  been  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Municipal  Band  of 
Boston,  and  the  first  concert  under  his 
direction  will  be  on  the  Common  the 
second  Sunday  in  June.  Born  In  Mon- 


la Halle’s  "Robin  and  Marion  was 
chiefly  made  up  of  popular  songs  com- 
posed before  de  la  Halle  ever  thought 
of  a Neapolitan  show.  He  arranged  folk 
tunes,  he  did  not  compose  for  this  pas- 
toral. The  book  is  agreeable,  but  super- 
ficial and  at  times  erroneous. 

"Tonal  Counterpoint.'  by  Walter  R. 
Spaloing.  assistant  professor  of  music 
In  Harvard  University,  published  by 
Arthur  P.  Schmidt  of  Boston,  is  a prac- 
tical and  excellent  textbook.  The  au- 
thor's views  are  catholic  and  apprecia- 
tive He  sav.s  many  excellent  things  in 
his  preface:  "In  both  exercise  and  work 
of  creative  imagination  should  be  found 
the  broad  principles  of  all  musical  art; 
there  should  be  life,  spontaneity  and 
freedom,  and  all  the  voices,  whenever 
possible,  should  say  something  except 
where  a confessedly  homophonie  style 
is  being  used.  In  music,  of  all  arts,  the 


letter  kllleth,  but  the  spirit  glveth  life. 

• • • Very  few  rules  are  given  as  to 
'what  not  to  do'  in  music.  Almost  any- 
thing can  be  done  at  some  time  or  other 
(for  music  is  not  a matter  of  morals), 
when  for  the  sake  of  special  effect  a 
departure  Is  made  from  the  normal 
rules.  What  Is  needed  Is  a well-trained 
instinct  as  to  whether  any  given  effect 
justifies  itself.  • • • In  a sense  any 

book  on  counterpoint  Is  an  anomaly. 
From  books  one  can  as  well  learn  bow 
to  write  counterpoint  as  to  make  a 
wateroolo’r.  The  only  way  to  gain 
growth  In  fancy  and  facility  in  e*pres- 
' slon  is  to  write  music.”  Mr.  Spalding  s 
explanation?  are  given  in  a clear  man- 
ner and  the  illustrations  and  examples 
are  taken  Impartially  from  the  old  com- 
posers. as  Bach,  Leo  and  others,  ana 
| the  moderns,  as  Cesar  Franck  and  Rtch- 
I ard  Strauss.  Such  textbooks  are  rare. 

“Lessens  in  Mu6lc  Form:  A Manual 
of  Analysis  of  all  the  Structural  Factors 
and  Designs  Employed  In  Musical  Com- 
position." by  Percy  Gaetschins.  pun- 
fished  by  Oliver  Dltson  Company.  Bos- 
, ton,  may  also  be  recommended  to  those 
who  wish  to  analyize  musical  works, 
i The  book  is  not  Intended  to  prepare  a 
i student  for  the  application  ot  form  in 
i practical  composition. 

"Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners,  by 
Daniel  G.  Mason,  is  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Mr. 
Mason  discusses  the  periods  of  musical 

il  history.  Palestrina  and  the  music  of 
mysticism,  the  modern  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  music,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  there  is  a chapter  of 
I conclusion.  Mr.  Mason  is  an  eminently 
serious  writer,  one  that  has  studied  and 
^ meditated.  It  is  a pity  that,  like  certain 


over  jsu  years"  ot~8f(Jb  l'ho'  daughter  o 

a piano  maker,  she  was  herselt  a ski  1 - — 

ful  pianist  when  Bordognl  heard  her'  \u  uuonened  cau!  What  is  inside  < 
and  advised  her  to  be  a singer.  She  ‘ T,  , 

studied  with  1dm,  and  made  her  debut  it  ■ I erliaps  something  to  eat,  sou) 
at  a private  performance ‘at  Paris  in  1840  thin" 
of  an  unpublished  opera  by  Flotow.  . “ 


...i  unpuolished  opera  iiv  Flotow, 
"The  Duchess  of  Guise,”  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Polish  refugees.  In  1844  she  be- 
gan a brilliant  career  In  Italy,  and  in 
1848  (Dec.  1)  she  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  Rossini's 
"Othello.”  Political  events  closed  this 
theatre  in  1849;  she  sang  in  Germany. 
Russia.  America,  and  did  not  return  to 

Paris  till  1853  — ' ~u- J -*•  ffc- 

Tlieatre 


1853,  when  she  appeared  at  the 
iueuire  Italien.  She  again  wandered, 
and  then  sang  in  Paris  again  from  1863 
to  1866.  Pougln  describes  her  In  her 
prime  as  tall,  beautiful,  graceful,  ele- 
gant, a trained  musician,  with  a voice 
of  great  compass,  marvellous  vocal 
skill,  rare  dramatic  force  and  Intelli- 
gence. She  shone  In  “Don  Giovanni." 
"La  Travlata,"  'Tlrnant,”  "II  Trova- 
tore."  "Robert  le  Diable,”  but  espe- 
cially In  "Lucia"  and  ®Rigoletto,"  not 
only  as  a singer,  but  as  a lyric  trag- 
edian of  Incomparable  dramatic  power. 
She  was  married  twice,  to  Prince  Ghlka, 
who  died,  then  to  a Russian,  Count 


v\  no  uieu,  men  uj  a ivussian,  wouill- 
Stankowich,  who  also  left  her  a widow. 
She  spent  her  later  years  with  her  son- 
in-law.  Francis  Thome,  the  composer, 
and  was  highly  respected  as  teacher 
and  woman, 


.iiv*  twiuati. 

Mr.  Gilibert  is  singing  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. His  appearance  as  Don  Bartolo 
provoked  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  say: 
''We  sometimes  have  wondered  why  Mr. 
Gilibert  chooses  to  content  himself  with 
doing  so  little,  gifted  as  he  is  with  an 
exquisite  sense  of  humor  and  with 
very  fine  vocal  equipment."  Mr.  Gibber 
once  told  us  that  he  was  sadly  hand! 
capped  in  opera  by  his  excessive  weight. 


to  play  with,  or  possibly  a Jin 
who  centuries  ago  disobeyed  .Solomr 
and  was  housed  thoreiu  and  sealed  wit 
Solomon's  seal.  Dynamite  is  almost  j 
powerful  ns  a jinn,  and  little  Will 
Booth  would  have  fared  'better  if  t 
awful  form  had  arisen  and  atretchi 
his  legs  and.  towered  above  him  at 
after  acknowledging  the  might  of  J 
lab  and  his  I’rophet.  asked  the  trer 
bling  hoy  what  he  wished  him  to  do 
gratitude:  slay  a monarch,  or  build 
city,  or  give  to  him  a long  buried  tree 
ore.  But  jinus  are  scarce  in  Maine  a> 
dynamite  is  plentiful,  otherwise  tl 
can  would  not  have  been  sent  to  t 
dumping  ground.  The  horrible  aecide 
near  Boston  is  still  fresh  in  the  min 
of  many:  Pennsylvania  knows  too  w 
the  force  of  the  explosive:  and  scarct 
a day  passes  without  news  of  sot 
humbler  tragedy  caused  by  the  me 
i wanton  carelessness  in  transportati 
1 or  in  use. 
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MR.  CONRIED'S  DEGREE. 

Mr.  Conried  of  the  Metropolis. 

tpped  in  opera  by  his  excessive  weight.  Hml,,  hng  r,pen  invited  to  sit  ot 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Maurel  as  Fig-  Opera  blouse  lias  oeeu  .. 
ro  In  Rossini’s  "Barber"  (May  3)  in-  the  stage  of  Sanders  theatre,  a 
Dlred  this  euloerlstic  flight  in  the  Pa  11  . . .1  mom-emeu 


ciru  in  trvvisoini  » uci  o ) in-  __ 

spired  this  eulogistic  flight  in  the  Pall  ,A  . nnnual  commencemen 

Mall  Gazette:  'In  every  respect  it  was  bridge,  at  the  annua  u 

triumphantly  humorous,  and  something  exercises  of  Harvard  unwersu> 
more  than  that— it  was  most  artistically  invitation  was  accom 

methodic.  We  have  before  described  M.  June.  t he  lnvuuuu.  . 

iMaurel  as  an  artist  who  carries  one  pauied  with  the  announcement  mat 

away  in  his  actual  performance,  but  . ...  • tr.  f^nfer  on  him  the  d< 

JEH  univereify  ‘S  to  confer  0 


who  In  afterthoughts  reveals  to  you  „ 

something  of  the  magnificent  art  which  Kree  of  M.  A.  But  he  is  already 
went  to  his  preparation  of  any  particu-  . . .,  v,;„  wo v to  make  fu 


went  to  his  preparation  of  any  particu-  ° i,j8  wav  to  make  fu 

lar  role.  That  particular  consideration  the  Atlantic,,  on  ms  way 
which'  ls  so  curiously  inevitable  in  the  tlier  operatic  contracts,  to  oiuti 
case  of  his  rendering  of  Iago  is  hy  no  , scenery  and  other  attra 

means  so  obvious  in  his  Interpretation  of  tames  and  s<t  nelf  , Wri 

Figaro.  We  can  Imagine  a more  bolster-  tions  for.  the  stockholders  ana  s 
ous.  a more  exuberant  Figaro  than  this,  , m „ot  probably  he  presei 

but  we  cannot  imagine  a more  Intellect-  ers,  so  lie  wm  « i , • 

ual  rendering  of  the  part.  Whether  Ros-  to  receive  the  degree,  altnougn  s 
sini  intended  his  Figaro  to  be  so  ex-  i-  * ^ov  send 


c.rxi  icimciiut,  v.i-  pu-.  — • ' — IU  iltti'v  «-• 

sini  intended  his  Figaro  to  be  so  ex-  force,  he  may  send  11 

tremely  careful  about  every  gesture,  ho  lb  a man  oi  iuic  , ^ 

about  every  significance  of  his  move-;  astral  body.  (Did  not  » 

nttemnt  to  decide:!  pal.ker  see  lately  in  the  House  of  L01 


ments.  we  need  not  attempt  to  decide; 
It  ls  sufficient  that  Maurel,  with  far  see- 
ing thoughts,  chooses  to  make  every 
gesture,  every  movement,  even  down  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  walks  across 
the  stage,  the  outcome  of  what  can  only 
be  described  as  habitual  thoughtfulness. 
He  remains,  In  our  opinion,  practically 
the  greatest  lyric  artist  of  the  modem 
stage,  for  not  only  does  he  sing  and  act 
with  perfect  musical  sentiment,  but  he 
also  has  the  brain  to  perceive  every 
movement  and  all  such  activity  as  that 
which  he  himself,  with  all  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  constantly  alert,  seems  to 
direct.” 


treal  he  was  educated  thoroughly  at 
the  French  College  He  *e^bis  homo 
in  tvaa  parlv  seventies,  and  was  in  tuin 
‘b^ndma^te?  of  the  Stoneham  Mar  - 
bero  and  Leominster . hands.  In  lbib 

j?gn  J^r^Vs\h%omeTa  and  ^ Ve^mo 
time  became  a member  of  the  Bo|U.n 
Museum  orchestra.  In  1886  ne  jomeui 

the  Boston  Symphony  oreheSto  Md 

was  a valued  member  of  that  orgamza 
tion  till  1902,  although  in  1888 
with  Mr.  Pauer,  then  ,th®  ®on<^ctoJ-e^ 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  or  i>e 
York  and  also  of  his  own  orchestra. 

In  1892  he  was  appointed  conducLor  oC 
the  Naval  Brigade  Band.  and  he  held 
the  position  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Lam 
cair.  has  been  connected  with  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  is 
now 1 a 1 mem  her  of  the  OTemont  Theatre 

leader  lI<vf  t&Tos^n  Star^rXsTraL 
Club,  made  up  of  prominent  member 

sfSSfAiT'KSSl.'S  “A  A. 

he  is  an  excellent  and  experienced  mu- 
slciin  It  is  now  his  intention  to  give 
ir  usic  of  the  best  quality,  classic  and 
aiso  popular,  to  the  people  of  this  citj 
music  that  all  will  honestly  iaijo!,. 

Two  Americans  are  singing  at  Ctnent 
Garden,  London,  this  season.  Mr.  Allen 
Hinckley  a Massachusetts  boy,  and  Air. 
Clarence  WliltehlU.  Mr.  Hinckley  ma> 
te  remembered  by  some  as  a membei  i 
Of  th^  Bostonians  three  or  four  years 
ugo  H-  left  this  company  and  became  j 
a^member  of  that  of  the  Hamburg  Stad 
Theatre,  where  he  sang  for  two  sea- 
sons. He  made  his  first  appearance  - t 
Covent  Garden  May  1 as  Fasolt  in  Das 
Rheingold,”  and  he  impersonated 
Hun  ding  in  "Die  Walkuere"  the  next 
night.  The  Chronicle  said.  Bor  once 
In  a way  Fasolt  wae  well  represented. 
.Ur.  Hinckley  ppsaesslng  ia  tine  voice 
; and  singing  with  remarkable  smooth 
ness  and  charm  ; the  P5Uh„U7 
Gazett.  mO*  "not  much  moved  by  Mi; 
Hlncklev's  interpretation  ot  Hunding  - 
the  News  said  that  his  Hunding  was 
praiseworthy:  "his  voice  is  really  so- 
norous and  though  I personally  dis 
like  the  use  of  the  vibrato  and  con- 
sider it  especially  unsuitable  fo  suM 
a personage  as  Hunding,  Herr  Hinckley 
(w-hv  "Herr”?)  is  probably  going  to 
prove  a very  useful  member  of  the  com- 

P‘saint-Saens  has  prom i sc d ^ to  , rrr i t e a 
new  opera  for  Monte  Cado  next  . 

Miss  Ternina  will  not  Co  able  to  sing 

beM°essrs! 'iCre^ler  and  Busoni  will  soon 

LrsmgterAnnamd"PLrGrange, 
ditdat6  Paris  April  23.  whose  death  at- 
tracted little  attcution_htre.  Kht  was 


AT  RANDOM. 

Brahms,  from  the  outset  of  things, 
never  seems  to  have  definitely  set  him- 
self to  interpret  just  one  human  life,  as 
we  know  it  day  by  day.  He  was  a 
stern  and  somewhat  arid  thinker  in 
music,  and  it  cannot  even  be  claimed 
fo^  him  that  he  ha<l  so  much  of  versa- 
tility as  to  separate  his  “two  person- 
alities,’  a nhrase  used  by  Otto  Jahn,  in 
the  same  sense  as  Wagner,  Bach.  Mo- 
zart and  others  had  already  so  done  m 
their  dramatic  work.  Nevertheless,  the 
quintet  (op.  88),  as  one  hears  it  more  by 
more,  is  a work  which,  in  the  end,  by 
its  pure  masculinity,  appeals  to  the 
brain  in  some  very  subtle  sense,  and 
also  by  a sentiment  of  thoughtfulness 
which,  in  the  long  run.  means  a definite 
conquest.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"I  cannot  give  a criticism  of  the  sing- 
ing of  the  choir  in  Bach’s  ‘O  Ewiges 
Feuer,’  partly  because  the  concert  was 
too  late  for  the  exigencies  of  the  mod- 
ern newspaper,  and  partly  because  tho 
shrill,  lone  trumpet  drove  me  from 
Queen's  Hall.  Mr.  Solomon,  who  played 
It.  is  not  so  adept  at  the  task  as  Mr. 
Morrow,  and  consequently  the  instru- 
ment was  a shade  more  distressing  than 
usual,  but  it  has  always  struck  me  as 
a singular  fact  that  lovers  of  Bach  who 
say  thev  suffer  agonies  from  the  dis- 
sonances of  Richard  Strauss  should 
be  able  to  sit  through  such  painful 
shrillness.  It  is  a matter  of  taste,  I 
suppose — some  people  revel  in  sour  ap- 
ples—but  I must  confess  that  I am  not 
yet  educated  up  to  the  long  Bach  trum- 
pet."—Mr.  Baughan  In  the  Daily  News 
(London). 


mons  the  astral  body  of  it  member  co 
fined  to  his  bed  at  home,  yet.  eager 
attend?)  Perhaps  Mr.  Conried  will  gi 
an  operatic  week  in  Cambridge  ne 
season  in  token  of  gratitude.  Bost 
knows  nothing  about  opera,  he  sa: 
and  of  course  he  will  never  visit 
again:  but  he  might  allow  Bostonia 
provided  with  the  price  of  adiniusi  _ 
to  see  the  show  in  Cambridge.  L“j 
season  many  in  Cambridge  were  -j 
vited  by  Mr.  Conried  to  see  “Parsif  |j 
at  tli e Boston  Theatre,  and  they  ■ 
tended,  200  or  300  in  a bunch,  with  fl 
joy  and  the  appreciation  of  those  v > 
do  not  pay.  M.  A.?  'They  should  gW 
Mr.  Conried  the  LL.  D.  degree. 


otat 
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MUSIC  NOTES. 


_ vfmp  Gertrude  Franklin  I 

bf American  com- 

posers.  . ~ _ 

\riqS  Ella  Frances  Stevens  of  Cam- 
v • -avp  a piano  recital  at  Mr.  T>. 
rarlSGrant?s  nmsic  rooms.  161  Tremont 
street  last  Tuesday  evening.  She  played 
nieces  by  Chopin.  Rachmaninoff.  Men- 
delssohn Liszt,  Schubert  and  others.  Mr. 
Grant  played  a movement  from  a sonata 
by  Beethoven. 


\N\ 


o r 


p*,-vn  „ 

A CHEAP  ARTICLE. 

Is  it  true  that  human  life  is  nowhere 
cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.' 
The  statement  is  frequently  made,  and 
thev  that  make  it  might  bring  B>™ard 
the  reckless  cartage  and  disposal  of 
dynamite  as  a proof  in  one  direction. 
A 10-year-old  boy  in  Lewiston.  Me., 
playing  on  a dumping  ground,  naturally 


WOOD’S  CASE. 

The  case  of  George  H.  Wood, 
cused  of  murdering  a man  in  a >>  vl 
Jersey  village,  is  a singular  one. 
may  seem  incredible  to  the  hopelesM^ 
prosaic.  He  was  accompanied,  as 
says,  on  his  .ill-starred  Journey  h;  tv  , . 

man  named  Henry  Wolf,  but  W olf 
wholly  imaginary  being.  There  was  v|T;(t 
little  black  man”  who  was  also  t |%(j 
him,  and  kept  tnllring  to  him.  A se'  ^ 
cross-examination  brought  out  no 
tradiction.  One  of  the  experts  on  tel 
witness  stand  described  Woods  m 
genius  as  a “psychic  aura. 

Students  of  dual  consciousness 
familiar  with  extraordinary  cases  <|a, 
double  life  led  hy  an  unfortunate  b W 
-wholly  without  his  knowledge; 
know  how  a man  will  suddenly  diW 
pear  from  his  home  and  at  lastpj 
found  far  off,  working  at  a trad-pj 
engaged  in  a profession  or  v, 

wholly  different  from  that  to  whicl[l  te 
life  had  been  devoted,  with  ano  et 
name,  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
pened  before  the  spell  came  ui»n  ph 
Not  only  do  the  treatises  describe  <0 
unfortunates,  but  cases  are  reco  .eq 
from  time  to  time  in  the  newspi M 
throughout  the  land.  [J3 

The  Herald  some  time  ago  refrie* 
to  an  extraordinary  novel,  “Force 
nemie,"  by  John  Antoine  Nau,  !«| 
lished  last  year,  the  first  hook  cm  ■' 
by  the  Academie  Goncourt.  The  IJj 
is  an  intermittent  lunatic,  who  k 
when  the  attack  is  coming  on  hjl 
appearance  of  a singular  person  W 
counsels  him  and  remains  with  hug 
he  is  sane  again.  This  man  of  a 
known  world,  this  evil  adviser,  i g 
hostile  force,  dreaded  by  the  w 
vet  necessarily  familiar  to  him. 


; lei 


Whether  courts  and  juries  will  be 
iok  to  recognize  such  wild  uberra- 
ns  is  a question.  Krafft-Ebbing  wrote 
5 now  celebrated  book  for  the  ben- 
t of  the  Austrian  courts,  that  certain 
rverts  might  be  treated  judicially  as 
latics  and  not  as  ordinary  criminals. 
\ Icard  wrote  a singularly  learned 
latise,  published  in  Paris  by  Alcan, 
r the  protection  of  women  charged 
th  certain  crimes,  from  homicide  to 
romnnia.  How  far  Austrian  and 
•ench  judges  hare  been  informed  or 
fluent ed  hy  these  books  has  not  been 
ited  in  statistics.  This  is  certain: 
Hat  some  men  and  women  of  former 
Bnturies  condemned  to  death  and  exe- 
rted would  have  been  committed  to 
liylums  had  the  present  knowledge  of 
Mental  states  and  conditions  then  pre- 
ttied. 


AT  LAST.  r 

Mr.  Goodwin,  released  from  prison, 
is  most  happy  over  a beefsteak  and 
rench  fried  potatoes.’'  He  hnd 
aged  for  these  particular  dishes  for 
ars.  He  could  at  last  have  ordered 
ore  pretentious  meats  and  vegetables, 
ench  sauces,  foreign  kickshaws.  He 
anted  beefsteak  and  “French  fried 
tatoes,”  and  he  ate  them. 

Who  in  comparative  freedom  has  not 
perienced  like  wants?  The  boy 
rehed  with  fever  in  the  old  bar- 
rous  days,  when  the  physician  would 
Ik  allow  even  the  drop  begged  by 
liives,  said  to  his  mother  that  if  he 
Iter  recovered  he  should  keep  a pail 
|i  water  by  his  bed  and  drink  freely 
|vt  of  a tiu  dipper.  The  sojourner  ill 
liforeign  city’ thinks  constantly  of  the 
real  that  he  will  order  when  he  re- 
I rns  home.  The  Frenchman  in  Chi- 
||go,  the  American  in  Berlin,  the  Eng- 
hman  in  Buenos  Ayres,  all  thus  think 
ike.  Who  has  not  met  the  American 
a European  city  reminiscent,  ex- 
k'tant,  unhappy  as  he  names  green 
in,  sweet  potatoes,  buckwheat  cakes, 
irk  and  beans,  johnny  cake — all  sim- 
le  dishes?  Who  at  some  swollen 
jmpous  feast  or  at  some  Gargantuan 
dermanic  feed  would  not  gladly  ex- 
range  all  the  courses  for  the  thin 
ecs  of  pork  fried  in  cream  with  fried 
>ples,  or  the  bowl  of  berries  and  milk, 
the  Tunbridge  tart  that  so  delighted 
s boyhood?  Who  knows  today  the 
ory  of  a Tunbridge  tart — made  out  of 
ices  of  doughnut  dough,  with  layers 
Shaker  apple  sauce  between?  Did 
I e name  come  from  England  or  from 
nnbridge,  Vt.?  The  dish  was  a fa- 
irite  forty  years  or  more  ago  in  the 
■ighborhood  of  the  Vermont  village: 

• 'hat  tru^  New  Englander  would  not 
I ;ve  up  any  French  or  German  sweet 
J Jr  a heaping  plateful  of  pan-dowdy? 

I Ks.  scant  justice  has  been  given  to 
is  dish  of  dishes  in  the  new  English 
I ctionary.  Its  origin  is  “obscure”;  but 
J ;>eat  men  have  shared  the  same  fate. 

I here  is  no  warmth,  no  true  apprecia- 
I )n  in  the  definition:  “A  kind  of  apple 
I adding,  variously  seasoned,  but  usually 
I ith  molasses,  and  baked  in  a deep 

I sh  with  or  without  a crust.”  It  is  au 
merican  compound,  one  fit  for  the 

J ids,  hence  probably  a certain  English 
alousy,  but  what  is  a damson  tart  to 
i i pan-dowdy?  Hawthorne  did  not  dis- 

I I iin  to  introduce  the  pan-dowdy  in  his 
tj  31ithedale  Romance.”  The  traitor, 
J L.arles  G.  Leland,  described  it  as  “a 
I nd  of  coarse  and  broken-up  apple 
j e,”  but  he  was  a Philadelphian  by 

rth  and,  remembering  scrapple  and 
| pper-pat,  regarded  not  the- truth. 

■ [T  r 'W~ 

jrhe  old  dishes,  so  dear  to  memory, 
no  longer  easily  obtained,  and  the 
petite  of  youth,  alas,  is  gone  for- 
*r.  The  American,  after  his  exile,  is 
on  secretly  disappointed  when  he  or- 
ers  for  the  first  time  the  things  he  so 
C/eted  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a 
ijasure  to  know  that  Mr.  Goodwin 
Ijiestly  enjoyed  his  beefsteak  and 
' rench  fried  potatoes.” 

Mfaji .3 '/f  or 

the  DIFFERENCE. 

Mr  Wil|i?m  Collier,  an  American 
a median,  appeared  early  this  month 
Theatre,  London,  in 
Ihe  Dictator.”  iIe  attempted,  like  a 
•ue  American,  to  make  a speech  but 
.mo  conservative  Briton  in  the  ga'llery 


howled  out,  “Shut  up!”' whereupon  Mr. 
Collier,  in  his  merry  way,  remarked : 
“Shut  up?  Bight,”  and  left  the  stage. 
The  audience  was  much  pleased  by 
his  courteous  behavior,  and  Mr.  Collier 
was  then  obliged  to  speak.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  commenting  on  this  in- 
ternational episode,  declares  that,  the 
American  actors  are  superior  to  the 
English  in  point  of  temper.  “They  are 
imperturbable,  nothing  can  ruffle  their 
cheerfulness.  When  an  English  come- 
dian does  not  get  the  laugh  he  expects, 
he  is  put  out,  and  his  discomfiture  will 
mar  his  acting  for  minutes.  The  Amer- 
ican goes  ou  calmly,  hoping,  no  doubt, 
for  better  luck  next  time,  but  never  be- 
traying the  least  sign  of  chagrin.  He 
never  quarrels  with  his  audience.”  The 
Pall  Mall  no  doubt  speaks  here  of  the 
class  of  entertainments  in  which  Mr. 
Collier  appears.  It  may  be  said  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  lines  spoken  by*  such 
comedians  are  often  of  their  own  in- 
vention and  introduced  by  them,  the 
American  is  quicker,  nimbler,  more  fer- 
tile in  improvisation.  He  has  more 
jests  to  speak,  and  he' can  well  afford 
to  indulge  now  and  then  in  a miss.  He 
is  often  surprised  that  the  audience 
laughs  at  all.  He  strives  after  the  best 
average  in  a possible  number,  and 
knows  that  if  one  line  fails,  the  next 
will  bring  down  the  house.  With  the 
Englishman  a jest  is  a serious  matter. 
It  was  horn  with  difficulty  and  it  needs 
tender  nourishment  and  fostering  care. 
That  such  a child  of  fancy  is  not  at 
once  appreciated  is  a personal  reflec- 
tion on  the  parent.  Hence  the  bitter 
disappointment,  the  ensuing  gloom,  the 
resentment.  The  American  takes  the 
whole  thing  more  lightly.  But  is  Mr. 
Collier  pleased  with  the  judicial  degree 
that  he  is  “a  most  diverting  blend  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  and  Mr.  Seymour 
Hicks”? 


A FAMOUS  DANCER. 

A once  famous  woman  is  dead— Caro- 
lina Rosati,  a star  of  the  ballet  in  the 
years  when  the  ballet  was  an  art.  The 
chief  facts  of  her  career  have  been  told 
in  the  newspapers — how,  born  at 
Bologna,  she  appeared  at  Florence 
when  she  was  10  years  old,  became 
celebrated  at  Venice  five  years  later, 
triumphed  at  London  and  Paris,  left 
the  stage  about  1865  and  died  “at  her 
villa,  on  the  gulf  of  San  Juan,  at  the 
age  of  82” — but  the  narration  was 
coldly  statistical.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
learn  that  she  died  in  a villa,  not  in  a 
charity  hospital,  not  as  a trembling 
and  wrinkled  teacher  of  little  girls 
wishing  to  learn  the  steps  and  the  de- 
portment of  the  ballroom.  Let  us  see 
what  contemporaneous  gossip  had  to 
say  about  her  golden  days  and  nights. 

After  she  became  celebrated  in  Italy 
she  appeared  in  London  in  a ballet, 
“Coralia,”  based  on  the  story  of  Un- 
dine. . .She  was  not  only  a graceful  and 
brilliant  dancer,  she  was  a remarkable 
pantomimist.  Three  years  afterward 
she  made  her  debut  at  Paris  at  the 
Theatre  Italien.  This  was  in  1851,  and 
scarcely  was  she  on  the  stage  before 
she  tripped  and  was  carried  to  her 
dressing  room.  See  how  carelessly  his- 
tory is  written:  Some  say  she  fell  down 
a trap;  some  say  she  did  not  dance 
again  that  season;  others  that  she  in- 
sisted on  completing  her  performance — 
the  opera  was  “La  Tempesta,”  founded 
on  Shakespeare’s  play;  and  finally,  two 
of  the  most  scandalous  gossips  give  the 
wrong  year.  Three  years  afterward 
she  appeared  at  the  Opera  with  better 
luck  : She  did  not  trip,  she  became  the 
rage.  The  hitter  Charles  de  Boigne 
found  fault  with  her  because,  like  Tag- 
lioni  and  Guy  Stephan,  she  was  billed 
as  “Mine.”  “There  are  only  demoiselles 
in  the  ballet.”  At  the  Opera  she  gained 
more  than  Taglioni,  Essler,  Carlotta 
Grisi,  Cerrito  ever  gained.  “Her  figure 
was  a little  too  full.”  She  was  an  emo- 
tional fiiime  and  an  agreeable  dancer, 
says  De  Boigne,  but  he  disliked  her 
trick  of  saving  her  strength  ; she  was 
too  economical,  and  she  rested  after 
each  whirl  and  capeir-“a  dancer  with 
a‘  box  office  draught!”  Desarbres  said 
she  was  of  no  particular  school.  “She 
shone  by  reason  of  her  incomparable 
grace.” 

Her  adorers  were  lavish,  and  not  only* 


in  conventional  expressions  oT:  rn- 
tluisiasm.  One, of  them  sent  a bouquet 
to  her  house,  lest,  thrown  on  the  stage, 
it  might  kill  her,  it  was  of  such  huge 
proportions.  This  bouquet  was  exhib- 
ited at  Barjon’s,  and  crowds  gaped  at 
it  and  would  fain  touch  the  lace  flounce 
that  was  wrapped  as  paper  around  the 
trunk  of  this  tree  of  flowers — lace  worth 
f.1200.  De  Boigne,  in  a sour  footnote, 
deplored  the  condition  of  the  opera, 
house  in  1856  : “From  flowers  the  dan- 
cers have  passed  to  lace.  Soon,  when 
they  show  themselves,  they  will  receive 
Mobilier  stock  !”  Desarbres  was  more 
gallant : “She  is  more  than  a dancer. 
She  is  a spell,  a seduction.” 

Hazlitt  wrote  a delightful  essay  on 
the  old  age  of  artists.  A curious  vol- 
ume could  be  -written  on  the  old  age  of 
ballet  dancers.  Did  Mme.  Rosati,  as 
some  of  her  sisters  before  her,  spend 
her  last  years  in  charitable  work?  Did 
she  quietly  prepare  for  the  grave  by 
reading  hooks  of  devotion?  Or  did  she 
sit  idly,  remembering  past  glories,  re- 
gretting her  youth  and  the  decay  of  the 
ballet?  Was  she  ever  tempted,  an  old 
woman,  to  do  a few'  steps?  Marie  Mad- 
eleine Guimard,  once  the  glory  of  the 
Paris*  Opera,  died,  almost  forgotten, 
when  she  was  only  73  years  old,  and 
not  long  before  her  death  she  was  in- 
duced to  .dance  for  her  friends.  A stage 
was  rigged  in  her  parlor,  with  a cur- 
tain that  allowed  the  bodies  of  the 
dancer  and  her  husband  to  be  seen 
only  to  the  knee.  They  danced  with 
feet  and  legs  that  w'ere  still  young,  for 
their  age  was  in  the  head  and  torso. 
And  later  the  marvellous  woman  had 
a little  box  made  like  a theatre,  and  on 
its  stage  she  danced  with  two  fingers 
the  steps  of  some  ballet  in  which  she 
formerly  had  ravished  the  eyes  and  the 
understanding  of  the  spectator.  This 
| was  a true  virtuoso' ending.  Who  would 
like  to  think  of  La  Rosati  as  snuffy, 
querulous,  lachrymose,  rheumatic? 

A DESPISED  TIP. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  asked 
a barber  to  trim  his  hair  in  a hurry, 
and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  bar- 
bet’s  nimbleness  that  he  gave  him  five 
cents  as  a tip.  The  barber,  as  the 
story  goes,  had  the  nickel  framed  and 
he  devised  an  inscription:  “John  D. 
{Rockefeller,  Jr.’s,  one  best  tip.”  And 
j nowr  they  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak 
{ against  the  tipper  and  lie  is  the  song 
! of  the  drunkards. 

Mr-  Rockefeller’s  chief  fault  was  in 
giving'  the  oarber  any  tip  at  all.  It  ap- 
I pears  that  he  lias  been  for  some  time  a 
j regular  customer— or  client,  as  the  gen- 
I teel  say.  The  barber  could  reckon 
I safely  on  a certain  amount  of  money  ; 
from  him  during  the.  year.  He  had  i 
learned  what  subjects  of  conversation  ■ 
| were  agreeable;  lie  was  not  obliged  to  i 
experiment  in  leads  at  the  risk  of  run- 
! ning  up  against  a stone  wall  of  preju- 
dice. No  doubt  others  sought  his  skill  | 
on  account  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  choice. 
Barbers  are  human,  and  it  must  have 
been  a pleasure  for  him  to  minister  in 
any  W'ay  to  the  comfort  of  such  a rich 
man.  The  glory  should  have  been 
enough.  (We  say  nothing  against  the 
undemocratic,  un-American  habit  of 
tipping  in  general.) 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  on 
this  particular  occasion  exclaimed 
Good  work!  ’ and  felt  in  his  trousers 
pocket  for  change.  He  was  in  a hurry, 
it  should  be  remembered,  and  he  drew 
at  random  a coin  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Phelan  in  token  of  liis  appreciation. 
All  coins  feel  alike  to  a man  of  such 
wealth.  To  him  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  between  a cent  and  a trade 
dollai-.  He  reckons  only  in  thousands. 

It  is  the  intention,  not  the  precise  sum, 
that  makes  such  gifts  valuable.  No 
doubt  had  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  attention 
been  called  to  the  nickel  he  would  have 
added  a cent  to  it,  or  possibly  ex- 
changed the  nickel  for  a dime.  Some 
give  a barber  a cigar,  but  the  Rocke- 
fellers, it  is  said,  do  not  smoke,  for 
tobacco  dries  the  blood,  affects’  the 
heart,  brings  on  dimness  of  vision  and 
dizziness.  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  not 
willingly  lead  a fellow-man  into  temp- 
tation; but  he  showed  him  full  appre- 
ciation. The  barber  received  his  just 
fee  for  the  actual  operation.  Pride,  the 


gflow  that  comes  from  knowledge  f' 
artistry,  should  have  forbidden  hina 
from  accepting  a gratuity.  Mr.  Rocke-1 
feller  was  in  a hurry;  the  greater  rea- 1 
son  for  not  taking  advantage  of  him. 
Mr.  Phelan’s  skill  was  complimented. 
“Good  work!”  Is  not  this  tribute 
enough  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  any  vir- 
tuoso? Should  greed  be  added  to 
vanity? 


20,000  APPLICANTS. 

A matrimonial  club  was  raided  late- 
ly in  Chicago  and  20,000  “mush  let- 
ters” and  6000  photographs  of  “hus- 
band-hunting women”  w'ere  seized. 
The  letters  and  photographs  should  be 
published  in  book  form  for  the  benefit 
of  all  earnest  students  of  sociology. 
The  letters  are  not  all  “mush.”  Here 
, is  one  that  is  eminently  practical: 

“I  have  been  in  very  hard  luck  and 
I I don’t  care  what  happens.  I guess  I 
had  better  get  married.  If  you  want 
me,  write,  but  be  sure  that  you  have 
$25,000.  That  will  help  a great  deal 
in  aiding  us  to  settle  down.”  Like 
IVordsworth’s  phantom  of  delight,  she 
has  endurance,  foresight  and  strength; 
she  can  warn  and  command;  whether 
she  -would  comfort  is  another,  question. 

Here  is  a blend  of  naivete  and 
shrew'dness;  “I  have  to  work  like  the 
dickens  and  I have  a stepmother.  I 
am  18  years  old  and  never  went  with 
the  boys.  Send  me  your  picture  and 
tell  me  if  you  were  ever  married  be- 
fore.” We  should  prefer  either  of 
these  applicants  to  the  writer  of  the 
following: 

“I  suppose  the  streets  are  ripe  with 
people  in  the  city  tonight,  while  here 
among  the  hills  and  meadows  the  frogs 
are  croaking;  the  w'ind  is  sighing  and 
whispering  through  the  rills.  I have 
been  very  frank  with  you.  I would 
hate  to  have  you  deceive  me.  I have 
quite  nice  shaped  features,  blue  eyes, 
dark  brown  hair,  very  pretty  teeth  and 
small  feet.”  She’s  too  lonely.  She 
wishes  to  be  where  the  electric  lights 
are  at  work  all  night,  where  bands  are 
playing  and  there’s  a merry-go-round. 
She  would  probably  interfere  with 
one’s  work.  On  the  other  hand,  here 
is  an  applicant  who  might  prove  too 
exacting,  but  she  admits  that  she  is  40 
years  old,  and  she  has  waited:  “I  want 
a man  who  is  a flower  with  love  and 
affection  oozing  from  all  its  petals. 
Maybe,  however,  I need  a few  more 
I years’  preparation  for  the  most  solemn 
I of  steps— matrimony.  I admire  a man 
of  good  physique,  kind,  gallant,  con- 
scious (sic),  as  good  morals  as  can  be 
expected  nowadays:  liome-loving  and 
fond  of  children.”  She  paid  gladly  the 
fee  of  $2  to  join  the  club.  Another  is 
discriminative  and  also  philosophical: 
“Love  is  the  destiny  of  us  all.  At 
times  it  seems  it  is  going  to  sidetrack 
and  pass  us.  Therefore  I ask  you  to 
help  me  find  a handsome  man  of  50  ot 
over,  who  has  some  money  and  can 
make  more.  I am  a young  girl  of  lov- 
ing disposition;  do  not  powder,  except 
on  special  occasions;  can  cook  and 
know  how  to  dress  on  nothing  or  little, 

I want  love  and  fidelity.  Do  not  send 
me  the  names  of  any  travelling  men.  I 
am  39  and  dark,”  The  most  emotional 
of  all  is  one— age,  color  and  waist 
measurement  unfortunately  are  not 
given — who  writes  from  Morettci, 
Mich.:  “I  beg  of  you  to  tell  the  ‘Un- 
known’ that  the  reason  I did  not  re- 
turn his  photo  is  because  I was  so  com- 
pletely overcome  when  I saw  it  that  I 
couldn't;  to  measure  my  love  would  be* 
as  impossible  as  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance that  stretched  last  night  be- 
tween the  shining  stars  and  the  throb- 
bing sea.” 

A Chicago  detective  read  many  of 
these  letters  and  remarked:  “I  never 
thought  there  were  so  many  fools  in 
the  world.”  The  remark  was  unsoeio- 
logieal  and  heartless.  To  the  man  of 
feeling  the  letters  are  indescribably 
sad.  Twenty  thousand  women  are 
eating  their  heart  in  loneliness  and  bit- 
terness. They  have  been  led  to  think 
themselves  superfluous;  they  have 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  a 
morose  old  age. 
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SIMS  AND  READE. 

Mr  George  R.  Sims  was  lately  called 
an  aiieu.  Tho  charge  was  to  him  so 
absurd  that  ho  did  not  mind  it : at  least 
ho  savs  he  did  not  mind  it,  hut  what 
stung  him  was  the  nasty  way  in  which 
the  charge  was  made.  Here  is  Mu 
Sims’  own  characterization  of  the 
sender:  “One  of  the  ignoble  vermin 

Who  make  the  postal  system  a pesti- 
lence sends  me  an  anonymous  post- 
card " Such  lnngunge  carries  one  back 
to  the  good  old  days  of  literary  and 
theological  discussion. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  write 
essays  against  such  anonymous  corre- 
spondents, whether  they  wish  to  wound 
an  innocent  woman  or  persuade  an 
editor  that  he  should  at  once  leave  Ins 
chair;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  word 
of  Charles  Reade’s  coinage  is  finer  than 
Mr.  Sims’  long  sentence.  Reade’s  word 
is  “anonymuncnle,”  and  it  annoys  ex- 
tremely the  one  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
First  of  all  because  he  is  doubtful  as 
to  its  precise  meaning.  He  suspects 
covert  allusions;  he  wonders  if  his 
identity  has  been  discovered,  if  there  is 
not  some  reflection  on  his  personal 
cleanliuess  or  somo  disreputable  deed 
that  he  thought  unknown.  He  under- 
stands "anonym”;  the  rest  of  the  word 
bothers  him.  “Ignoble  vermin”  is  pre- 
cise; he  can  say  at  once,  “I’m  nothing 
of  the  kind”;  but  “anonymuncnle”?  It's 
the  old  story  of  the  raging  fishwife  who 
was  dumb  with  anger  when  she  was 
called  a hypothenuse^ 
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ways  a desperate  villain,  lint  we  prefer 
to  say  with  the  d.-vout  old  zoologist: 
“There  is  no  creature  among  all  the 
beasts  of  the  world  which  hath  so 
great  and  ample  demonstration  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  Almighty  God  as 
the  elephant  ; both  for  proportion  of 
body  and  disposition  of  spirit.”  Little 
children  are  drawn  instinctively  toward 
it.  The  ancient  Hindu  gods  and  demi- 
gods and  sages  consulted  it.  Mr.  John- 
son cannot  see  one  without  wishing  to 
feed  it  with  the  freshest  peanuts. 
There  have  been  amiable  rats,  but  one 
would  not  have  had  them  larger.  The 
young  girl  pets  her  squirrel.  If  it  were 
tailless,  would  she  not  run  from  it  as 
from  a rat?  A plumeless  peacock  is 
repulsive,  although  its  intentions  he 
strictly  honorable.  Now  it  is  highly 
probable  that  these  gigantic  lizards 
were  well  disposed.  To  us  moderns 
their  structure  is  peculiarly  offensive; 
the  long  neck,  the  insignificant  head, 
and  then  the  enormous  body!  But  if 
we  had  lived  then,  our  eyes  and  our 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful  would 
have  welcomed  the  sight.  Poets  would 
have  eulogized,  the  lizards  and  paint- 
ers painted  them  at  home  and  abroad. 
Anthony  Watteau  would  find  much  to 
shock  his  artistic  eye  and  mental  dis- 
position in  the  Boston  of  190,).  It  is 
sometimes  said  of  a man  that  he  was 
born  out  of  due  time;  that  he  should 
have  lived  in  this  or  that  period,  but 
the  most  of  us  are  creatures  of  our  own 
period,  and  see  and  feel  and  think  and 
die  with  it. 


ulouslyTrFThe  ark,  the ‘former  to  cat  the 
rats,  the  latter  to  dispose  of  the  gar- 
bage. 

Noah,  we  are  told,  was  by  trade  a 
carpenter.  Nothing  is  said  about  Mr. 
Benjamin's  calling,  and  there  is  natural 
curiosity  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
"Flying  Rollers.”  Mr.  Benjamin  is  by 
no  meaus  the  first  to  make  his  prepa- 
rations in  lime.  A large  and  entertain- 
ing volume  could  be  written  on  the  men 
and  women  thus  mocked  by  their  neigh- 
bors, from  the  years  of  the  early  church 
to  1905.  To  some  weary  of  the  world 
this  firm  belief  in  an  imminent  destruc- 
tion of  this  globe  is  a consolation,  but 
the  vast  majority  find  comfort  in  the 
saying  of  the  Mahometans:  “Five 

things  are  known  to  no  created  beings, 
only  to  the  Creator;  The  time  of  the 
dav  of  judgment;  the  time  of  rain; 
whether  an  unborn  child  will  be  male 
or  female;  what  will  happen  tomorrow, 
and  when  any  person  is  to  die.”  There 
are  timorous  souls  who  would  not  mind 
death  so  much  if  they  could  be  assured 
that  everything  would  go  to  smash  with 
them. 

1YI  -5  • i'i  J!> 
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AN  ABUSED  STONE. 

Miss  Edith  Gibney,  who  won  her  suit 
against  Mr.  Steiner  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise, will  not  give  back  the  jewels  given 
her  by  her  former  adorer.  Nor  is  she 
daunted  by  tho  superstition  that  the 
opal  is  an  unlucky  stone.  Her  courage, 
or,  ns  some  may  think,  her  folly,  x\  i 1 1 
revive  the  discussion  concerning  the 
opal,  and  in  all  probability  the  old  famil- 
iar story  about  the  stone  which,  gisen 
by  one  negro  minstrel  to  another, 
brought  about  the  death  of  several  will 
be  retold. 

But  when  and  where  did  the  belief 
that  the  opal  is  unlucky  first  take  root  ? 

The  stone  was  commended  by  the  an- 
cients. It  preserved  the  eyesight  of  the 
wearer,  and  it  dimmed  the  eyes  of 
others  about  him  "with  a manner  of 
l cloud,"  so  that  they  could  not  see  what 
1 was  going  on.  It  was  approved  by  the 
writers  on  demonology  as  a cheerer  of 
the  heart,  a safeguard  against  poison, 

• diseases  communicated  by  the  air,  faint- 
ing, heart  troubles,  and  au.v  malignant 
ailment.  If  one  carried  it  wrapped  in 
a bay  leaf  he  was  invisible.  Its  beauty- 
lias  been  praised  for  centuries,  but  best 
of  all  by  George  Meredith : “A  really 
fine  opal,  coquetting  with  the  lights  of 
every  gem  : it  shot  succinct  red  flashes, 
and  green,  and  yellow;  it  was  veined 
with  lightning  lines,  and  at  times  it 
slept  in  a milky  cloud,  innocent  of  fire, 
quite  maidenlike.”  Who,  pray,  first 
gave  the  opal  a bad  name .- 

ANIMAL  PARADOXES, 
i I King  Edward  is  highly  pleased  with 
the  skeleton  of  the  huge  antediluvian 
lizard  given  by  Mr.  Caruegie  to  him 
and  the  British  nation.  To  many  the 
si"ht  is  fearsome,  and  it  is  a common 
remark  that  life  would  not  be  worth 
living  if  like  things  were  now  crawling, 
squirming,  flying  or  whizzing.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  to  the  truly  brave  lizards 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  long 
would  not  be  so  terrible  and  repulsive 
ns  that  little  insect  known  to  the  Lng- 
I ush  -is  a "bug.”  Suppose  a cockroach 
were  the  size  of  a cat.  a rat  the  size  of 
a horse,  a flea  as  large  as  a cow.  and 
then  think  of  the  terror  they  would  in- 
spire. Mr.  H.  G-.  Wells  has  used  this 
: idea  skilfully  in  his  "Food  of  the 
, Gods."  Even  the  dachshund,  a most 
amiable  beast,  would  not  he  a desirable- 
companion  it  he  rivalled  the  hippopota- 
mus in  bulk.  As  the  nervous  system  of 
men  and  women  is  now  constituted,  the 
size  of  the  animal  is  not  the  primal y 
cause  of  terror.  There  is  the  elephant, 
for  instance,  the  sagacious  elephant. 


NOAH  II. 

IIow  and  when  the  world  will  come 
to  an  end  are  favorite  questions  with 
the  otherwise  unoccupied.  One  deep 
thinker  is  sure  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  oxygen  300  years  from  now  ; an- 
other looks  forward  to  a colliding  comet ; 
a third  imagines  everything  suddenly- 
sizzling  in  consequence  of  the  conver- 
sion of  electricity  into  fire.  A Chicago 
seer,  deeply  versed  in  Mazdaznan  philos- 
ophy, assures  us  that  in  1909  a wave 
of  insanity  will  sweep  the  United  States 
1 and  thefe  will  be  need  of  asylums  for 
the  sane:  that  the  year  1913  will  be 
"dreadful”;  and  soon  will  come  the 
grand  transformation  scene.  Only  he 
that  has  mastered  “the  centralizing  life 
principle,  its  revelation  through  man  s 
twelve  senses  and  the  individual  breath 
of  seven  seconds”  will  rise  superior  to 
it  all ; this  secret  will  be  imparted,  no 
doubt,  for  a ridiculously  small  sum — 
strictly  confidential.  Meanwhile,  the 
world  eats  and  drinks  and  loves  and 
hates,  and  in  the  intervals  does  some 
business,  as  it  did  while  Noah  was  build- 
ing the  ark.  - . . 

This  reminds  us  that  Benjamin  ot 
the  Flying  Rollers”  is  collecting  ani- 
mals, for  he,  too,  is  sure  that  the  world 
will  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  ho  says 
his  collection  will  equal  Noahs.  “I- ly- 
ing Rollers,”  it  appears,  is  the  name  of 
a sect  building  the  city  of  David  out- 
side the  limits  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Mr.  Benjamin  has  not  yet  started  his 
ark  : ho  is  first  getting  the  animals,  two 
by  two.  lie  has  an  Australian  sheep 
and  pigeons  and  a goat,  cockatoos,  par- 
rots, a Belgian  hare  and  other  animals, 
and  he  lias  contracted  for  an  elephant 
and  several  lions.  "He  purposes  to  have 
all  of  them  yvhen  the  time  comes.”  Let 
us  hope  that  he  has  not  contented  him- 
self with  the  account  in  Genesis,  but 
has  pondered  the  wisdom  of  the  Rab- 
binical literature  and  the  Koran.  The 
lions  were  of  much  use  to  Noah,  for 
they  and  other  wild  animals  devoured 
the  scoffers  who  tried  to  board  ship 
when  the  water  began  to  come  down, 
but  the  lions  gave  him  much  trouble 
in  the  ark,  and  injured  him  so  severely 
that  he  was  lame  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  lie  was  very  busy  in  the  ark,  for 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  feeding  the  ani- 
mals, who  would  not  eat  at  the  same 
time.  He  also  had  to  feed  Og,  who  yvas 
too  big  to  enter,  but  be  sat  on  the  ark. 
and  Noah  passed  his  food  to  him  through 
a hole.  For  this  reason  alone  the  holy- 
man  could  get  no  sleep  for  twelve 
months.  The  ark  was  in  three  stories, 
the  lowest  for  the  beasts,  the  middle 
one  for  the  men  and  women,  and  the 
top  story  for  the  birds.  And  some  say 
ttat  cats  and  swine  were  created  mirac- 


NOUTIS  OF  MULTITUDE. 

To  the  devoted  friend  of  chorus  girls 
lobster  or  angel,  birds  are  birds,  accom- 
paniment of  bottles.  He  is  seldom  wise 
in  the  terminology  of  this  special 
branch  of  natural  history.  Nor  are  all 
the  more  staid,  true  epicures,  who  can- 
not endure  feminine  distraction  at 
table,  wholly  sure  about  the  nouns  of 
multitude.  Thus  we  heard  lately  at  the  | 
Porphyry  this  question  raised:  “You 

speak  of  a covey  of  partridge,  a bevy  of 
quail,  a flock  of  plover,  a cover  of  wood- 
cocks; but  what  is  the  word  for  a col- 
lection of  suipe?”  There  was  a long 
and  painful  silence.  No  one  dared  to 
confess  ignorance,  until  one  murmured 
in  his  corner,  “wisp.” 

Is  “wisp”  the  proper,  technical  word? 
In  the  old  “Book  of  Saint  Albans” 
(14S6)  there  is  a long  list  of  nouns  of 
multitude,  and  in  it  mention  is  made 
of  “a  walk  of  snipes.”  Furthermore, 
we  read  “a  congregation,”  not  “a 
flock”  of  plover;  and  “a  fall,”  not  a 
“cover"  of  woodcocks.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  any  of  these  quaint 
old  terms  exist  anywhere  today  in  this 
country.  Does  any  one  speak  of  a 
gaggle  of  geese,  a muster  of  peacocks,  a 
nye  of  pheasants,  a clowder  of  cats,  a 
dole  of  turkeys?  Some  of  the  words  are 
truly  poetical,  as  a nnirmuration  of 
starlings,  an  exaltation  of  larks,  a 
watch  of  nightingales,  a charm  of  gold- 
finches; and  a shrewdness  of  apes  and 
a labor  of  moles  have  a peculiar  fitness. 

“K”  OR  “T.” 

A correspondent  writes : ‘ Does  the 

term-  ‘Benedick’  ever  mean  a bachelor? 
And  which  is  the  correct  form,  ‘Bene- 
dick’ or  ‘Benedict’?  I have  seen  both 
forms  used  by  writers. 

The  term  is  applied  properly  to  a 
newly-  married  man,  especially  to  an 
apparently  confirmed  bachelor  who  mar- 
ries. It  seems  to  us  that  the  proper 
form  is  "Benedick,”  after  the  name  of  j 
the  Lord  of  Padua  in  Shakespeare’s 
play:  “How  dost  thou.  Benedick,  the 
married  man?”  but  the  New  English 
Dictionary  prefers  the  form  “Benedict, 
ar.d  derives  it  from  the  Latin  "bene- 
dictus,-’.’  blessed.  Benedick’s  name  comes 
from  the  Latin,  but  why  should  the  der- 
ivation of  “Benedick”  be  sought  so  far 
back?  The  dictionary-  adds  that  “Bene- 
dick," ns  commonly  used  today,  comes 
from  Shakespeare’s  hero.  Yet  some  see 
in  the  use  of  "Benedict”  a skit  on  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  the  members  of 
which  yvere  vowed  to  celibacy. 

As  you  say-,  the  word  is  applied 
loosely  ard  erroneously  by  some,  even 
by  writers  of  authority,  to  a bachelor. 
Thus  you  will  find  this  dialogue  in 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  “Professor”  ; “ ‘Are 
you  married,  Mr.  Hunsden?’  asked 
Frances,  suddenly.  ‘No,  I should  have 
thought  you  might  have  guessed  I was 
a Benedick  by  my  look.’  ” 
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sent  the  opinion  < f a servant  whom  h 

had  tried  to  engage : “We  told  her  thi 
we  must  have  breakfast  at  7 :30.  She  r- 
marked  with  some  disdain  that  no  gei 
tletnan  has  to  leave  for  work  before  9. 

This  definition  is  as  good  ns  an 
other  in  these  days.  The  oldest  defin 
tion,  "a  man  of  gentle  birth,  one  who 
entitled  to  bear  arms  though  not  ran 
ing  among  the  nobility,"  is  now  chief 
historical ; the  definition,  “a  man 
chivalrous  instincts  and  fine  feelings” 
fast  becoming  obsolete;  “a  man  > 
money  and  leisure”  is  now  accepted  I 
tl/  great  majority.  After  all,  the  defit 
tion  depends  on  the  character  of  the  d 
finer.  Did  not  a witness  in  the  Thurt* 
trial  describe  a man  as  respectable  b 
cause  he  always  kept  a gig? 

There  are  other  terms  that  admit 
multifarious  delinitiou.  A woman  in 
shop  a day  or  two  ago  yvas  advised 
buy  a peculiarly  hideous  article  l 
cause  "all  our  best  people  prefer  it 
But  we  remember  being  in  a crowd 
restaurant  and  hearing  a young  man  . 
nt  ease  ask  the  waiter  at  what  hour  t | 
"best  people”  were  to  be  seen  thci 
The  waiter  answered  honestly,  and  i 
could  have  hugged  him  for  it:  "I  doi 
know,  sir:  we  feed  the  most  betwe 
12  and  1 :30.”  Did  not  Wyclif  in  1 
translation  of  the  Bible,  when  he  cat 
to  that  verse  in  Daniel  which  appeal 
keenly  to  the  imagination  of  De  Quinci 
translate  it : “Balthasar,  Kyng,  ma 
a grete  fest  to  liis  best  men  ft  thr 
sand”? 

There  is  another  terra  that  admits 
many  definitions — “man  of  the  work 
Just  what  is  a man  of  the  world?  T 
liberally  educated  of  all  nations  yvoi 
agree  on  naming  Alcibiades  as  t 
supremely  glorious  type.  Emerson  th 
characterized  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  So 
would  name  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  So 
moii,  Lord  Peterborough,  Mirnbei 
Charles  of  Sweden;  others  would  mi 
tion  the  late  Caesar  Young.  Tho  hen 
of  Bulwer  or  Disraeli  would  be  guy 
if  they  were  to  show  themselves  in  T i 
mont  street  dressed  as  they-  dazzled 
their  period.  Could  even  Beau  Lrumni 
carry  successfully  today  his  favor  [ 
evening  dress — blue  coat,  yvhite  wai , 
coat,  black  pantaloons  buttoned  till 
to  the  ankles,  striped  silk  stoekiu  I 
opera  hat?  Or  would  the  old  Ital  .1 
maxim,  "A  gentleman  is  fine  enoi 
when  he  is  black,  netv  and  neat,”  app  ^ 
to  tho  young  sport  about  town?  Tlji  P1 ’ 
there  are  tho  men  of  tho  yvorld  who  r| 
ure  in  Pierce  Egan’s  loud  novel-  '** 
would  they  not  find  the  social  ntnO" 
phere  of  Boston  uncongenial?  Wo 
they  not  be  run  in  by  the  police? 
street  car  conductor  gave  us  aD  ex- 
len"  definition.  The  car  was  an  open 
and  he  was  confidential.  Some  farmho 
is  still  missing  him,  for  he  is  a cl  w 
looking,  -wholesome  young  fellow.  M 
called  out  the  names  of  the  stri  U 
with  respectful  distinctness  and  i I 
“sir”  to  an  old  gentleman  who  asji 
many  unnecessary-  questions,  lie 
telling  of  classes  of  passengers  he  < - 
ried  : "Last  night  I had  some  real  i a 
of  the  world.  There  yvere  three  of  ’ei  h 
finelv  dressed-they  311  had  tall  plug  1 s 
and  $60  or  $70  suits.  They  had  f r 
ladies  with  ’em.  I tell  you  they  v e 
elegant.  They’d  all  been  drinking,  «] 
they-  just  turned  over  tho  next  seat  Wj 
sprawled  out  and  made  themselves  c i- 
foi  table.  They  joked  yvith  everyt  y 
and  they  howled  and  sang  all  the  ,vl 
tip  the  avenue.  That’s  the  kind  of  P*j 
pie  I like  to  carry-”  The  man  of  e 
world  described  by  Bulwer  and  E V 
would  not  have  disdained  such  <p 
pany. 
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“MEN  OF  THE  WORLD.” 

There  is  a discussion  in  a New  York 
journal  over  the  old  subject,  the  defini- 
tion  of  a gentleman.  One  correspondent 


material  for  HEROINEI 

It  is  rumored  that  Mrs.  Hum]  "i  ^ 
Ward  is  at  work  on  a new  novel  p« 
that  her  heroine  will  be  a famous  dPJ 
of  long  ago,  who  will  be  rebaptized  ji<^ 
thrown  into  modern  surround i aj 

Apropos  of  her  last  novel,  they  arc  iM 
talking  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  pF* 
Ward’s  Kitty,  but  'the  talk  is  v;U 
if  not  mealy-mouthed.  Perhaps  M 
most  incisive  portrait  of  Lady  Car  [Dj 
is  the  long  note  of  Henley  to  a 
of  Byron— and  here  it  may  be  said 
the  suspension  of  tho  Macmillan 
tion  of  Byron  edited  by  Henley- 
one  of  the  true  losses  to  literattti 
be  classed  with  Moore’s  destructi< 
Byron's  Memoirs  and  l.a-iy  Bui 


burning  ot'  “The  Persian  Garden.” 
Henley’s  description  of  Lady  Caroline 
is  a masterpiece,  but  this  must  suffice: 
“Vain,  selfish,  wilful,  spoiled,  she  was 
one  of  those  bravos  of  the  heart  who, 
while  they  must  still  be  challenging — 
challenging  for  the  excitement  of  com- 
^lit-fhat  and  the  glory  of  victory — yet.  often 
- Ilose  their  heads,  forget  their  prime  ob- 
lE?  ilject,  and  are  left  hurt  or  dead  upon  the 
'I  ground.  And,  as  she  was  unscrupulous 
« n nttack,  so  was  she  disadvantaged  by 
i lefeat,  to  the  loss,  not  only  of  dignity 

• t tnd  seif-control,  but  also  of  all  self- 
i expect  and  all  care  for  others.  She 

11  • :ould  jilt,  it  seems,  without  a pang— 
[is  many  women  can;  but  she  might 
Wot  endure  disdain — as,  for  that  matter, 
i rhat  woman  ever  could?” 

| What  women  living  today  will  serve 
I s models  to  be  painted  by-. novelists  of 
'future  generations?  Sarah.  Bernhardt 
J’ould  perhaps  be'  named  first  of  all.  Is 
I true  that  Baudot  introduced  her  in 
, >| is  “Nabob”?  The  ex-Princess  of  Chi- 
: jiay,  the  Saxon  princess,  the  Queen  of 
i - loufnania,  Duse?  The  last  named  fig- 
iiil  res  in  <jne  of  d’Annunzio’s  novels,  and 
i nly  a cad  could  write  as  he  has  writ- 
cu  5 m.  Will  any  modern  singer  serve  the 
i ■ lture  novelist  as  Anastasia  Robinson 
; ! >rved  George  Meredith?  Is  there  any 
finin-  |i'ench  woman  of  a modern  salon  to 
pip  out  a future  Mrs.  Ward?  We  , 
fpubt  whether  the  present  period  will 
llirnish  a wealth  of  material  for  char- 
fait  pter  drawing.  Clara  Ward  and  the 
1 i)or  Saxon  princess  might  figure  in 
■M? T : !,lne  story  of  intrigue,  but  how  many 
iomen  now  of  a certain  local  reputa- 
: pn  will  inspire  minute  portraiture  or 
. ; btle  or  painfully  labored  analysis? 
i the  individuality  less  sharply  de- 
i aed?  Is  the  period  more  prosaic?  Dis- 
:,eli  looked  about  him  and  at  times 
illtf|lrote  Personal  memoirs  of  men  and 
omen  whom  he  knew' ; he  changed  their 
i unes  and  called  his  memoirs  movels. 
i tore  than  once  a novelist  has  at- 
I tnpted  to  describe  Boston  society,  and 
i i some  instances  it  has  been  wliis- 
i l.red  that  there  was  an  attempt  to 
■ fint  true  portraits.  But  how  feeble 
|£d  dull  are  these  novels  for  the  most 
p I i’t ! Mr.  Howells  was  more  success- 

• 11,  but  his  Lapham  and  the  others  are 
I ties,  not  individual  characters.  It 
Iny  also  be  questioned  whether  a real- 
liic  portrait  of  a man  or  woman  will 
I sind  out  as  boldly  as  one  based  on 
I kowledge  and  experience,  but  created 
led  vitalized  by  an  effort  of  the  dmag- 

A | i ition.  If  you  were  asked  to  name 
|t>  tw'o  most  prominent  Parisian 
; ' men  today,  the  two  most  widely 
I k^own  outside  of  France,  w’hom  would 
yi  name?  Would  they  not  be  Mmes. 
Iruhardt  and  Guilbert?  And  if  any 
nrelist  fifty  years  from  now  were 
t opted  to  make  either  one  his  heroine, 
nld  he  have  as  rich  material  in  pub- 
l:ied  and  contemporaneous  letters 
a 3 memoirs  as  that  explored  by  Mrs. 
yard  ? 


HATLESS. 


for  some  seasons  young  men  and 
vjinen  of  summer  cottages  and  hotels 
e affected  the  fashion  of  going  about 
v:h  uncovered  bead.  There  have  been 
iradic  instances  of  the  fad  in  Boston, 
h;:  the  sight  of  a hatless  man  in  a city 
|sjeet  beneath  the  dog  star  may  well 
jite  remark,  and  although  Bostonians 
a now  noted  for  their  Courtesy — see 
Bok’s  account  of  his  thrilling  and 
I ii rediblo  adventures  in  this  town — the 
I h less  one  looked  expectant  of  hoot 
|al  jeer  and  discomfiting  attendance 
||o  rude  boys. 

all  a matter  of  fashion.  Think 
fate  of  the  first  man  who  W'ore 
plug,  stovepipe,  chimneypot, 
ver,  bell  topper,  castor,  goss,  tile, 
|t<per,  washpot,  cady,  or  however  you 
c'  ose  to  call  it.  Mr.  John  Hethering- 
a haberdasher  of  London,  made  his 
t appearance  in  public  with  his  new 
I h on  Jan.  15,  1797,  about  11  A.  51. 
h the  Strand.  His  family  advised  hid 
inst  his  action,  and  then  remaine 
home  to  pray.  A contemporaneous, 
njvspaper  informs  us  that  the  haber-l* 
■her  was  arraigned  before  the  lore 
n yor  on  a charge  of  breach  of  tk 
ce  and  inciting  to  riot,  and  he  wa. 

. ,uired  t0  Z'l?  bonds  in  the  sum  o 

A! 


£500.  “It  was  in  evidence  that  Mr. 
Hetherington,  who  is  well  connected, 
appeared  upon  the  public  highway  wear- 
ing upon  his  head  what  he  called  a 
silk  hat  (which  was  offered  in  evidence), 
a tall  structure,  having  a shiny  lustre 
and  calculated  to  frighten  timid  people. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  officers  of  the 
crown  stated  that  several  women 
fainted  at  the  unusual  sight,  while  chil- 
dren screamed,  dogs  yelped  and  a young 
son  of  Cordwainer  Thomas,  who  was 
returning  from  a .chandler’s  shop,  was 
thrown  down  by  the  crowd  which  had 
collected,  and  had  his  right  arm 
broken.”  The  defendant  claimed  that 
he  was  exercising  a right  to  appear  in 
a head  dress  of  his  own  design,  and 
the  Times  of  the  following  day  encour- 
aged Mr.  Hetherington:  “In  these  days 
>of  enlightenment  it  must  be  considered 
an  advance  in  dress  reform  and  pne 
which  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to 
stamp  its  character  upon  the  entire 
community.”  The  Times  spoke  as  an 
inspired  prophet.  The  plug  is  still  the 
symbol  of  English  respectability. 

Some  time  ago  an  Englishman  advo- 
cated the  abandonment  of  the  hat,  at 
first  in  summer,  later  in  ail  seasons, 
but  he  was  considered  as  an  amusing 
creature,  a stimulator  of  newspaper 
copy,  and  therefore  a true  benefactor. 
But  now  a physician,  one  of  authority, 
urges  this  abandonment.  His  argu- 
ment is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
head,  the  most  important  and,  in  a 
sense,  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
body  requires  the  least  protection. 
Clothes  protect  us  against  cold  and  sun. 
Now  the  healthy  sealp  requires  no  pro- 
tection against  cold,  for  if  the  skin  of 
the  face  is  unprotected  why  should  the 
thick  scalp  with  a covering  of  hair  be 
coddled?  Men  wear  hats  which  are  as 
a rule  unventilated,  and  become  bald  in 
consequence,  for  Bluecoat  and  hatless 
boys  do  not  become  bald.  The  man  that 
wears  a hat  when  thel-e  is  no  sun  sooner 
or  later  destroys  the  natural  protection 
against  the  sun.  But  should  not  some 
protection  against  .the  sun  be  worn, 
especially  by  the  bald?  Here  the 
learned  leech  eludes  the  curious.  Listen 
to  him  as  he  sneaks  away  : “But,  as  for 
the  protection  of  the  head  in  summer 
time,  I have  not  space  here  to  discuss 
the  rational  principles  of  clothing  in 
hot  weathe^,  to  which  this  may  be  re- 
ferred. To  this  subject  I may  return 
at  a more  appropriate  season.”  Sum- 
mer will  soon  be  here  in  spite  of  the 
present  discouraging  outlook.  Shall  we 
be  obliged  to  -wait  for  the  dictum  of 
the  learned  London  leech?  Shall  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans who  did  not  like  to  have  their 
heads  covered,  except  in  war  by  a hel- 
met. The  Roman  mob  in  Shakespeare’s 
play  throw  up  caps,  but  this  mob  was 
practically  a London  crowd,  and  the 
caps  are  of  the  dramatist's  invention. 

The  Roman  peasants  and  slaves,  how- 
ever, wore  head  coverings  in  ail  va- 
rieties, preferably  one  that  much  re- 
sembles the  modern  billycock.  But  how 
would  Julius  Caesar,  Cicero,  Antony 
and  the  rest  of  them  have  looked  in 
he  combination  of  toga  and  plug,  toga 
and  panama,  toga  and  derby?  The 
thought  is  intolerable.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  smug  and  respecta- 
ble citizen  can  walk  batless  in  the  street 
without  exciting  adverse  comment.  Nor 
would  he  better  bis  condition  by  turning 
his  night  dress  into  a species  of  toga 
and  stalking  solemnly  in  it  to  his  accus- 
tomed place  of  business. 

id. 


Miss  Ethel  "Pardfo.r  piayea  me  overture 
to  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  ar- 
ranged for  four  hands,  and  there  were 
solo  piano  pieces  by  Chopin,  Lack  and 
S.  B.  Whitney.  Mr.  John  Crighton  sang 
songs  by  Van  de  Water,  Rogers  apd 
Tostl,  and  with  Miss  Lovejoy,  a duet  by 
Nicolai. 

Miss  d©  la  Barraque  has  a rich  and 
sympathetic  voice  and  marked  dramatic 
temperament.  Her  interpretation  was 
engrossing. 

All  the  singers  and  players  were  re- 
called and  there  were  additions  to  the 
programme. 


A ROVER. 

A story  was  toll  lately  of  a five-cent 


MME.  DUEHEANA’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Christine  de  La  Barraque  and 
Other  Pupils  Heard  by  Enthusiastic 
Audience  in  Steinert  Hall. 


Pupils  of  Mme.  Gertrude  Dueheana, 
gave  a song  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  last 
evening.  Mr.  F.  C.  Adell.  violinist,  as-\| 
sisted,  and  Mr.  Stanislas  Kenelmj  was 
the  accompanist.  There  was  an  enthu- 
siastic audience  that  filled  the  hall.  M»ss 
'Christine  de  la  Barraque  sang  the  aria 
"Suicidio,”  from  “La  Gioconda,”  Gabriel 
Faure’s  “Apres  un  Reve”  and  Pfeiffer’s 
“Malgre  Moi”;  Miss  Florence  Lovejoy 
sang  the  waltz  song  from  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  and  Marguerite’s  Prison  Song 
from  “Mefistofele”;  Miss  Evelyn  Pren- 
dergast  sang  Lalo’s  “L’Esclave”  and 
Handel  s ‘Sorrow  Overwhelming  ’’  Mr 
Adell  Played  pieces  by  Massenet  and 
Dancla.  Miss  Charlotte  Gemmef  and 


piece  which,  after  knowing 'innumerable 
pockets,  returned  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-three  years  to  the  man  whose 
name  and  address  were  stamped  on  it 
This  spurred  Mr.  Gleason,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  University  Club,  New 
Tork,  to  tell  his  story  of  a silver  hSlf- 
dqllnr.  In  1859  he  stamped  his  name 
and  the  date  on  a fifty-cent  piece,  which 
went  almost  immediately  into  circula- 
tion. In  the  year  1883  a friend  met 
him,  and,  saying,  “I  think  I’ve  got 
something  that  belongs  to  you,”  handed 
him  the  silver  piece. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  to  write 
novels  in  the  form  of  a personal  narra- 
tion by  some  inanimate  object  which 
had  gone  from  hand  to  hand  or  house 
to  house.  These  novels  were  necessarily 
a series  of  sketches  of  life,  now  pomp- 
ous, now  lowly,  now  benevolent,  now 
cr-minal.  Extremes  were  pictured.  Such 
tales  were  Smollett’s  “Adventures  of  an 
Atom,”  Douglas  Jerrold’s  "Story  of  a 
Feather”  and  Charles  Johnson’s  “Chry- 
sal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a Guinea.” 
The  latter  is  probably  the  most  famous 
of  its . class.  There  were  several  edi- 
tions of  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  nineteenth.  The  full  sub- 
title of  the  edition  now  before  us  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
book  : "Wherein  are  exhibited  Views  of 
Several  Striking  Scenes,  with  interest- 
ing Anecdotes  of  the  most  noted  Per- 
sons in  every  rank  of  Life  through  whose 
hands  it  has  passed.”  Johnson  in  his 
rebuke  of  vice  drew  striking  pictures  of 
well  known  men  and  women  of  the  time, 
and  he  was  accused  of  wanton  injustice 
and  outrageous  satire,  which  natur- 
ally helped  the  sale  of  the  novel.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  infamous  society  called 
“the  Hell-Fire  Club,”  with  the  orgies  in 
which  Dashwood,  John  Wilkes  and  oth- 
ers shone  hatefully  at  Medmenham  Ab- 
bey is  described  with  minute-  particular- 
ity. The  manuscript  was  sent  by  the  pub- 
lisher to  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  his  opinion 
if  it  should  be  printed,  and  he  thought 
it  should.  V hat  publisher  could  be 
induced  to  publish  “Chrysal”  today,  even 

though  the  photographic  sketches  were 
of  contemporaries,  unless  the  author 
were  persuaded  to  chasten  his  style,  for 
the  book  is  a coarse  one — but  the  age 
was  .not  squeamish. 

Mr.  Gleasons  half-dollar  during  its 
travels  between  1859  and  1883  might 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  gro- 
cer, thief,  badger,  army  officer,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Beecher,  Lester  Wallaek,  Lydia 
Thompson,  Rubinstein,  a tenement 
widow — all  manner  of  men  and  women 
of  high  and  low  degree,  famous,  infa- 
mous, obscure,  conventional.  Now,  sup- 
pose some  imaginative  person  with  de- 
scriptive power  and  an  eye  to  biograph- 
ical and  historical  accuracy  should  sit 
; down  to  write  a novel  with  the  half- 
dollar  as  narrator.  Would  the  form  of 
the  novel  condemn  it  even  in  manu- 
J script?  Many  now  shy  at  any  novel 
[written  in  the  form  of  letters.  Would 
they  accept  this  other  form  that  once 
piqued  curiosity  and  gave  pleasure? 
Would  the  rumor  of  scandalous  or  vitri- 
olic descriptions  bring  buyers  in  shoals 
to  the  bookshops? 

yyt  x y I Cf  OS' 
WHAT  NUMBERS? 

That  lottery  lias  been  played  con- 
stantly in  Boston  has  been  known  to 
many  lottery  and  other  ingenious 
games  of  chance.  After  the  raid  in  Rox- 
bury  many  might  exclaim  with  Walt 
''  hitman  : “These  so,  these  irretriev- 

able.” Where  are  the  lucky  numbers 
now?  Some  indignant  moralists'. think 
that  tlie  crusade  against  the  lottery 
should  be  relentless,  that  denunciatory 
sermons  should  be  preached  at  least  once 
a month.  Men  and  women  are  born 


gamblers.  This  is  seen  am' mg  natui  if 
and  savage  tribes,  and  in  the  childho' * 
and  the  maturity  of  the  civilized.  Tif 
obtain  something  for  nothing  or  to  get 
ten  times  the  value  of  a tiling  exercise  i 
fully  the  mental  capacity.  The  sugges- 
tion that  sermons,  pungent,  eloquent, 
severe,  will  inevitably  put  a stop  to  the 
game  of  lottery  reminds  us  of  a story 
toid  by  Gaoriel  Peienot  in  his  “Pre- 
dicatoriana.”  The  Abbe  M.  at  Lyons 
thought  it  his  duty  to  denounce  the  lot- 
tery in  a sermon  to  an  audience  com- 
posed chiefly  of  women  of  the  people, 
lie  said,  in  substance:  “A  woman  does 
nothing  but  think  of  it  all  day,  dream 
of  it  at  night,  and  waking,  she  recalls 
the  dreams;  runs  to  her  neighbor,  and 
says  : ‘I  dreamed  last  night  of  numbers 
thirteen  and  sixty-four,  we  had  better 
take  them.’  She  gives  up  work,  rushes 
to  the  bureau,  and  throws  away  the 
petty  gain  of  a week.  She  tosses  into 
the  infernal  gulf  of  chance  the  money 
that  should  support  the  family,  rear 
and  nourish  the  unfortunate  little  ones, 
who  through  the  madness  of  their 
mother  will  find  themselves  without 
bread.”  And  he  thundered  against  the 
pernicious  game,  which  ruined  families, 
led  to  theft  and  murder.  At  last  he  left 
the  pulpit  in  the  full  glow  of  exhorta- 
tion. A woman  of  the  parish  pulled  his 
robe.  “Monsieur  i’abbe,  pardon  me  for 
detaining  you  a moment ; but  I should 
like  to  ask  you,  didn’t  you  just  now 
name  numbers  thirteen  and  sixty- 
four?” 

The  state  and  the  church  have  long 
been  associated  with  lotteries.  The  first 
lottery  in  England  was  drawn  at  the 
west  door  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; a 
state  lottery  was  drawn  in  England  as 
late  as  1820.  The  Herald  spoke  only  a 
day  or  two  ago  about  the  gross  unfair- 
ness of  the  Italian  state  lottery,  called 
by  a socialistic  journal  “the  tax  on  im- 
beciles,” and  even  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
taxed  by  Cardinal  Allen  with  “sundrie 
shameful  guiles  of  lofaries.”  The  trou- 
ble is,  when  the  game  is  played  fairly, 
that  the  chances  are  all  against  the 
ticket  buyer,  or  to  use  the  swollen  lan- 
guage of  Herbert  Spencer : “In  the 

holder  of  a lottery  ticket,  hope  gen- 
erates a belief  utterly  in  variance  with 
probability,  as  numerically  estimated.” 

SPLIT  INFINITIVES. 

The  letter  of  ex-President  Cleveland 
read  at  the  dinner  to  Prof.  Young  in- 
cluded a split  infinitive,  “to  personally 
participate,”  and  no  doubt  the  purist  will 
at  once  send  a letter  of  protestation  to  his 
favorite  newspaper.  The  split  infinitive 
goads  certain  persons  to  frenzy.  Some, 
as  Richard  Grant  White,  declare  its  use 
to  be  eminently  un-English.  We  remem- 
ber a protest  written  thirty  years  ago  in 
which  the  split  infinitive  was  described 
as  a barbarism  of  speech  introduced 
lately  by  American  journalists.  (When 
in  doubt  lay  the  blame  on  the  newspa- 
pers is  the  golden  rule  of  all  professors  of 
rhetoric  and  amateur  literary  men.)  The 
writer  cited  as  examples : “She  is  learn- 
ing to  elegantly  dance”  ; “I  propose  to 
tomorrow  return  home.”  We  doubt  if 
these  particular  examples  could  be  found 
in  any  decently  edited  newspaper,  nor 
would  such  insertions  of  the  adverb  oc- 
cur to  any  routine  writer. 

The  split  infinitive  is  by  no  means  an 
Americanism.  It  is  found  in  the  works 
of  good  and  approved  English  authors 
for  at  least  two  or  three  centuries. 
Thomas  Fuller  did  not  hesitate  to  write : 

I "If  any  man  refuse  so  to  implore,  and  to 
so  receive  pardon,  let  him  die  the  death.” 
Goold  Brown,  in  liis  great  treatise  on 
grammar,  dismisses  this  subject  in  a 
short  “observation”:  “It  is  true  that 

the  adverb  is,  in  general,  more  elegantly 
placed  before  the  preposition  than  after 
it ; but,  possibly,  the  latter  position  of 
it  may  sometimes  contribute  to  perspi- 
cuity, which  is  more  essential  than  ele- 
gance. * ,s  4 The  right  to  place  an 
adverb  sometimes  between  ‘to’  and  it-'  [ II 
verb  should,  I Think,  be  conceded  to  the 
poets,”  and  he  quotes  from  Burns: 
"Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic 
pride.”  We  do  not  hold  a brief  for  the 
split  infinitive:  but  we  maintain  that 
much  nonsense  is  talked  and  written 
about  it.  The  position  of  the  adverb  is 
largely  a matter  of  euphony,  and  the 


use  should  never  he  toreed  and  unnat- 
ural. Sometimes  the  split  infinitive  adds 
rhetorical  force  to  the  thought.  In  ex- 
I’resident  Cleveland's  sentence  there  was 
no  rhetorical  or  euphonic  need  of  split- 
' ting  the  infinitive,  btit  the  expression  of 
thought  was  the  one  characteristic  to 
him,  and  therefore  natural.  Prof.  Young 
did  not  suffer  thereby. 


STAGE  INFLUENCE. 

Jn  a New  York  town  a little  girl,  ex- 
cited ' y a kidnapping  scene  in  a play, 
stole  a baby  in  its  go-cart  for  the  sake 
of  a reward,  and  then,  not  knowing 
how  to  take  care  of  the  child,  killed  it. 
A monument  has  been  erected  in  the 
Pere  Lachaise  cemetery,  Paris,  to  Rob- 
ert Planquette.  and  the  occasion  brought 
with  it  the  revival  of  stories  told  about 
the  first  performance  of  his  "Cloches 
de  Corneville.”  One  of  these  stories  may 
be  set  against  that  of  the  girl  kidnap- 
per. When  the  operetta  was  first  per- 
formed in  London,  a 12-year-old  girl 
of  French  parentage  told  Planquette 
that  her  grandfather,  a notorious  skin- 
flint. was, so  impressed  by  Shiel  Barry's 
impersonation  of  Gaspard.  the  miser, 
that  he  vowed  he  would  lead  a life  of 
benevolence,  lie  kept  his  vow,  and  he 
began  by  giving  all  his  children  a half- 
penny each. 

Of  course,  the  kidnapping  case  will 
be  brought  up  as  evidence  of  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  the  theatre  by 
all  those  who  firmly  believe  that  the 


sign,  "The  Way  to  the  Pit,”  should  be 
taken  symbolically,  that  the  playhouse 
is  a sink  of  iniquity.  But  as  a mattei 
of  fact,  do  moral  or  immoral  deeds  or 
speeches  on  the  stage  have  any  abiding 
influence  on  the  spectator/  However 
rough  or  low  an  audience,  the  moral 
sentiments  are  those  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded. Any  allusion  to  tme  love,  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  relations  between  a 
mother  and  her  children,  any  spurning 
of  a bribe,  any  defeat  of  a villainous 
plot,  will  be  cheered  to  the  echo.  The 
unfortunate  actor  who  is  cast  as  the 
outrageous  villain  is  hissed,  and  howled 
at.  Remember  the  scoundrel  in  that 
engrossing  melodrama,  “The  Span  of 
Life,”  the  villain  with  the  staccato 
laugh  who  poisons  grapes  ou  the  vines 
with  a hypodermic  syringe,  that  the 
child-heir  may  eat  and  die,  the  mon- 
ster who  shoots  with  unerring  aim  in  a 
lighthouse  and  then  appears  suddenly 
with  his  laugh  in  South  A fried ; when 
the  part  is  impersonated  by  the  ad- 
mirable Mr.  Delmore,  his  histrionic  tri- 
umphs are  rewarded  by  deafening  groans 
and  shrill  hisses  of  remdnstrance  from 
toughs  of  every  variety.  We  remember 
Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  in  "Honest  Hearts 
and  Willing  Hands” — it  is  one  of  our 
choicest  theatrical  recollections.  Was 
not  every  chivalric  deed  of  the  realistic 
actor  greeted  with  cries  of  “Good  boy, 
John"?  Yet  how  many  in  the  audience 
resolved  then  and  there  to  lend  a better 
life?  Was  any  one  inclined  to  drink 
excessively  ever  turned  toward  the  path 
of  temperance  by  "Ten  Nights  in  a Bar 
Room”?  Do  Camille's  sisters  who  weep 
copiously  while  she  dies  nbaudon  their 
ways  ? 

These  emotional  paradoxes  are  fre- 
quently observed.  There  was  a profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  not 
merely  masterly  irony,  in  Charles 
Iteade's  description  of  the  cruel  jailer, 
who,  after  torturing  a prisoner,  would 
read  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  rage 
violently  against  Degree's  enormities. 


AROUND  A NAME. 

One  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  wit  is 
the  pun  on  a man's  name.  We  remem 
her  the  late  Samuel  Hand,  a distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  turn- 
ing fiercely  on  such  an  offender.  Mi. 

I Hand  was  in  his  office  preparing  a 
' brief  to  argue  befove  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. In  came  a lawyer  from  New 
Y’ork,  who  wished  to  engage  him  as 
counsel,  and  tints  did  he  attempt  to 
ingratiate  himself:  “Hello,  Hand, 

there  you  sit.  wise  as  an  owl,  and 
bandy  a--  ever."  To  which  Mr.  Han  i 
I replied,  after  a long  and  glacial  stare: 
I "Oh,  thriee-soddeh  s.  how  often  do 


you  suppose  I ha  ve  been  forced  u>  listen  ' 
to  that  fool-born  jest!" 

Coinntou*  names.  Green,  Chase, 
Waite,  Reed,  Potter,  Graves.  Locke— 
how  easy  it  is  to  play  stupidly  upon 
them!  The  temptation  is  irresistible 
to  those  who  have  neither  invention  nor 
imagination.  Run  over  the  surnames, 
patronymic  or  local,  surnames  of  office 
or  of  occupation  or  surnames  that 
were  at  first  nicknames,  and  even  the 
humblest  punster  will  be  able  to  dis- 
concert or  irritate  a deep  thinker.  Yet 
there  are  strange  coincidences  in 
names,  and  records  of  them  are  pre- 
served by  the  curious.  One  was  pub- 
lished not  long  ago  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  About  three  years  ago  John 
Lamb  was  indicted  for  sheep  stealing; 
the  chief  witness  in  the  case  was  Pat- 
rick Wolfe,  and  the  owner  of  the  mut- 
ton was  a Mrs.  Fields.  It  was  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  who.  listening  to  the 
action,  "Heap  vs.  Pickles,”  gave  it  as 
his  judicial  opinion  that  the  parties 
were  a very  mixed  lot.  At  Stockton  a 
boy  named  Scrape  was  sentenced  by 
Magistrate  Birch  on  the  evidence  of  a 
woman  named  Sneak.  A man  was 
killed  by  a train  at  Bethnall  Green 
Junction;  the  name  of  the  engineer  was 
Charles  Death.  A tennis  match  was 
played  between  Mr.  Pine-Coffin,  Mr. 
Tombs,  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Parson. 

At  an  inquest  at  Stepney  workhouse 
the  name  of  the  dead  man  was  Dust; 
the  first  witness  was  Sand,  the  third 
Grittey.  A Midland  train  was  driven 
by  Sharpe,  and  the  guards  were  Quick 
and  Swift,  while  in  1901  a Great  East- 
ern train  was  driven  by  Drake,  aud  the 
guards  were  Goose  and  Gander,  while 
an  official  in  the  van  was  named  Duck. 

It  was  a Bloomsbury  parson  who,  when 
n couple  wishing  to  be  married  gave 
their  respective  names  as  Toogood  and 
Best,  said  : “Come  tomorrow  ; suffi- 

cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 
And,  of  course,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  incident  in  Jamaica  wlven  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White  (a  negro),  at  a district  called 
White  Horses,  near  the  town  of  Black 
River,  married  George  Green  and 
Emily  Grey,  and  William  Brown  and 
John  Scarlett  signed  the  register.  Then 
there  was  Dr.  Roe,  who  married  Miss 
Fish  and  afterward  changed  his  name 
by  reason  of  a legacy  to  Salmon. 

It  has  been  said  that  parents  should 
not  name  children  until  the  latter  are 
able  to  have  a voice  in  the  matter.  In 
the  old  days,  when  there  was  any 
doubt  or  dispute  or  no  expectation  of 
an  inheritance  or  bequest,  the  Bible 
was  consulted  and  a name  given,  often, 
apparently,  at  random.  Or  there  were 
‘•significant”  Christian  names,  as  Fear 
Perkins,  Remembrance  Brewster,  Re- 
member Allerton,  Original  Lewis, 
Thanks  Shepherd,  and  names  still  more 
grotesque.  YVe  knew  a gambler,  years 
ago,  named  Byron  Pond,  and  he  had 
never  read  a line  of  the  noble  lord. 
How  many  persons  of  inferior  physique 
or  mind  bear  ironical  names,  Christian 
and  surname! 

Play  actresses,  singing  women,  fid- 
dlers. poets,  pianists,  surely  have  a 
right  to  change  their  name.  Let  Will- 
iam Smith,  Jr.,  fiddle  like  Wieninwski 
and  the  announcement  of  his  coming 
does  not  inspire  a mad  rush  to  the  box 
office.  The  irreverent  in  this  country 
turned  Wieninwski  into  “Wine-nnd- 
Wliiskey."  but  the  parody  itself  was  a 
tribute  and  an  advertisement.  Y'ou 
doubt  whether  Mr.  .1.  Brutus  Hinkens 
would  really  be  an  ideal  Ilamlet,  and 
Miss  Lm-y  Jones  will  never  sing  as 
well  ;n  the  ears  of  the  American  public 
as  Signorina  Francesca  Scafferoni.  Let 
us  suppose  that  Mr.  Paderewski  was 
announced  as  George  Blivens,  and  had 
black  hair,  cut  short  and  carefully 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  long,  glossy 
whiskers,  and  that  be  came  from 
Poland  Spring  instead  of  the  fair  land 
of  Poland.  _ 

nw  “L  S’  iCl<?r 


Max  Zach  to  Direct  “Pops” 
— Recitals  Past  and  to  Come. 


I IIB  fifth  volume  of  Hans 
1 von  Buelow's  letters,  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopt  & 
Haertel,  Is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  Americans,  for 
it  contains  the  letters 
written  by  the  pianist 


to  friends  during  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  (1875-1876). 

The  fifth  ^volume!  The  letters  from 
1S80  to  18W — the  year  of  his  death— are 
yet  to  come.  Here  are  In  the  five  vol- 
umes about  2700  pages  of  large  size, 
filled  with  subjects  of  interest  to  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  musicians,  to  all 
lovers  of  entertaining  gossip,  to  all  stu- 
dents of  character;  pages  illuminated  by 
wit  and  sarcasm  and  irony;  pages  of 
bitter  melancholy  and  malignant,  Satan- 
ic humor,  and  now  freakish,  whimsical; 
pages  of  shrewd  criticism  on  life  and 
manners,  books  and  men;  pages  of  deep 
sentiment  and  affection,  then  wildly 
fantastical  with  jesls  in  four  modern 
languages  and  quotations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Who  but  Bue- 
low  would  have  dreamed,  after  his  wife 
had  been  taken  from  him  by  Wagner, 
of  referring  to  her  as  he  did  in  a letter 
from  Edinburgh  in  1875:  "My  oldest 

daughter,  Daniella  v.  B.  (by  Mrs.  Cos- 
ima  Wagner  of  Bayreuth)."  And  later 
he  alluded  to  her  carelessly  as  his 
"widow." 

When,  pray,  did  Buelow  and  Liszt  find 
time  to  write  their  letters?  Nearly  a 
dozen  volumes  of  Liszt's  letters  have 
been  published— four  volumes  of  those 
to  his  Princess  alone.  Think  of  the  in- 
defatigable labors  of  the  two:  Liszt,  a 
virtuoso,  always  busied  in  his  art.  teach- 
er, conductor,  yet  answering  fully  and 
p patiently  any  letter  that  might  be  writ- 
I ten  by  potentate,  friend  or  humble  mu- 
sician. Buelow’s  life  was  even  more  act- 
ive and  wearisome,  but  his  letters  are 
always  charged  with  life;  his  spirit  is 
changeable,  but  there  is  always  spirit. 
There  were  other  celebrated  musicians 
whose  letters  are  more  familiar  to  the 
world  at  present.  Mozart's  are  often 
charming  by  reason  of  their  simplicity, 
naivete,  and  the  man  was  frank  as  the 
boy.  but  Mozart’s  life  as  a man  was 
far  more  contracted  than  that  of  Liszt 
or  Buelow.  Beethoven's  are  now  gruff, 
now  trivial,  now  pitched  in  a key  of 
desperate  intensity,  but  seldom  61  in- 
terest except  as  a key  to  the  writer's 
character.  There  is  a studied  ele- 
gance, a species  of  prim  refinement  in 
Mendelssohn's  letters,  and  one  is  sur- 
prised (hat  each  one  does  not  begin: 
“I  take  mv  pen  in  hand;”  but  Mendels- 
sohn was  at  home  in  any  circle— al- 
though Chopin  and  Berlioz  probably 
made  him  ted  uncomfortable  without 
effort  or  knowledge  on  their  part— he 
had  a pretty  knack  of  description,  he 
was  alive  to  (he  beauties  of  nature,  he 
could  talk  fastidiously  about  books  and 
pictures,  and  with  condescension  or 
aversion  concerning  the  music  of  oth- 
ers. Von  Weber  was  a trained  writer, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  more  has  not 
been  said  about  his  letters.  Then  there 
is  Berlioz,  whose  letters  are  inimita- 
ble—a man  of  rare  literary  ability.,  who 
might  have  written  his  masterpieces  as 
books  instead  of  musical  compositions. 
And  there  is  Tschalkowsky.  whose  let- 
ters are  of  absorbing  interest  as  the 
revelation  of  a peculiarly  sensitive  aud 
noble  soul,  letters  that  bear  reading 
, again  and  again— and  he,  too,  was 
' voluminous. 


it  to  “He- f rue  th;  the  principal  

doms  to  be  found  in  this  country  ar 

those  which  people  take  with  you.  Oi 
the  contrary  the  New  Englanders  are  ; 
much  bettered  edition  of  the. old,  ntuci 
warmer,  heartier,  and  thereby  fine 
bred  than  the  Old  Englanders— and- 
there  Is  more  'ginger'  In  them.  Do  yo 
understand  this  Americanism?  It' 
good:  and  it  sounds  better  titan  th 
French  'chlen.'  " 

One  or  two  letters  were  written  froi 
Boston  in  January.  1876,  but  vhe  next  or 
of  Interest  is  dated  April  3.  It  was  wrl 
ten  to  the  Baroness  D..  to  whom  Ru. 
low  addressed  a fantastical  eplstolat 
courtship.  "Wretched  night — wretcht 
day.  coldly  damp-grey  sky,  but  tl 
matinee  passed  off  'cosl  cosi.  T he  aud 
etice,  as  always  here,  charming,  som 
what  niethodisticai,  but  on  the  who 
not  too  lukewarm.  It  gave  me  mui 
pleasure  to  sec  you  so  beautiful  ai 
flourishing  last  night..  Yet  I was  palm 
to  see  you  nodding  your  pretty  head  at 
moving  vour  adorable  feet  to  the  fngn 
lul  music  played  by  Mr.  H — -.  l 
played  it  well.  I like  his  touch  vei 
much-but.  frankly,  it  was  bad  m 
siauette'— vou  do  not  really  like  sui 
music,  do  you?  Or  to  please  you,  is 
necessary  to  write  such  stuff?  I 
wrote  the  baroness  on  April  8:  Mi 

E.  invited  me  to  go  to  the  theatre'  wi' 
her  to  see  'Married  in  Haste  (one  of  t 
stupidest  and  ‘misinformed  pieces  ot  ti 
English  repertory— frankly,  tho  Engle 
in  the  matter  of  comedy  show  a lack 
talent  that  is  truly  gntndiose-1  loui 
mvscir  sick  and  left  in  the  middle. of  it 
abandoning  her  to  her  natural  cav 
here  servente,'  a great  baby  19  yea 

"when  Buelow  was  in  Chicago  in  Kc 
ruarv  lie  freed  his  mind  about  mat 
tilings,  and  he  spoke  about  Boston.  I 
I was  asked  in  which  city  he  had  foui 
the  most  musical  culture— a tactic 
question  that  reminds  one  of  the  Ro 
ing  Mill  'Man”  before  a Chicago  auf 
cnee  Applauded  wildlyr  after  a mon 
logue  lie  came  forward  to  make 
speech.  Beaming  on  the  audience, 
said  in  passionate  tones.  After  all,  1 
dies  and  gentleman,  there  is  only  o 
c.jtv”__the  enthusiasm  was  mdescrlbui)  | 
and  when  there  was  at  last  a lull  he  a 
ded:  "And  that  is— New  York.  Buelc  . 
answered  the  reporter  that  he  had  tra  . 
elled  so  fast  he  had  only  superfle  al  it 
presslons.  “Music  is  cultivated  in  t\  I 
ways;  lacking  a better  expression, 
may  say  in  breadth  and  depth.  ith  i j 
spect  to  the  latter,  I regard  Boston  , 
the  most  cultured  city,  but  the  peon 
are  narrow  and  too  pretentious  for  t 
measure  of  their  knowledge.  PurltanbI 
chilled  art  in  New  England,  and  t 
wonder  is  that  it  has  not  slain  it  in  t 
last  hundred  years.  It  killed  the  drai  , 
in  England,  and  much  music  into  t 
bargain.  Who  knows  whether  withe, 
it  more  than  one  Shakespeare  mig 
not  have  arisen?  But  purltanism  w 
the  death  of  the  drama.  The  Bostonln 
feel  indifference  not  only  in  sufflclel 
measure,  but  they  make' a parade  of 
Tlicv  regard  it  probably  as  one  of  tj 
fine'  arts.  It  is  not.  it  is  simply 
paralysis."  And  then  Buelow  told 
| storv  in  illustration.  He  talked  with* 
Boston  publisher  who  kept  looking  ( 
of  a window.  "You  must  have  ma 
poets  here,"  said  Buelow.  "Why?  I] 
cause  there  are  so  manv  dream, 
among  yon.”  "Philadelphia  has  a brot 
er  intelligence;  she  hungers  after  mu  ) 
and  knows  how  to  prize  it.  1 fou  i 
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Bnelow  In  Boston. 
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THE  GREAT  PIANIST’S 
ADVENTURES  IN  BOSTON 


Impressions  of  This  and  Other  Cities 
— Musicians  as  Letter  Writers — 


Buelow's  first  letter  in  America  was  I 
dated  “Athens  (Boston).  Oct.  18.,  19 
(1875),  after  midnight.”  It  was  written 
|jn  French  to  LTlman.  the  manager.  He 
had  played  for  the  first  time  here,  and 
with  great  success.  "I  earned  it;  I have 
worked  like  a negro  since  my  arrival. 

What  a charming  audience!  A revised  I 
edition  of  that  of  London  or  Ecmburgln 
1 feci  it  in  my  bones  that  I shall  be  a 
sympathetic  to  these  people  as  hitherto 
I have  found  them  toward  me.  (-‘ticket 

ing  touched  me  this  evening— he  em- 
1) raced  me  with  an  enthusiasm  of  which 
1 did  not  think  him  capable.  H*s  wile, 
charming,  a true  lady,  also  showed  me 
much  affection  and  sympathy.  A Jew 
dav*?  later  ho  vrote  to  a German  irnnu. 
"The  new  world  is  at  least  t>6  and  -a 
per  cent,  more  endurable  than  the  old, 
{hit  is  the  result  of  my  studies  of  life 
fSr  12  davs.  I could  rlckon  the  hours 
spent'  hire  as  the  happiest  of  ipy  -life, 
if  mv  health  were  In  better  condition. 
The  'orchestra  is  made  up  chiefiy  of 
German-,  the  conductor  is  also  a Ger 
mankind  they  are  excel  ent  players, 
their  intelligence  is  not  yjt  beer 
ennkpd'  thev  have.  Indeed,  a dash  oi 
idealism.  They  are  very  willlng-never 

They  "are'gllf  ttal^ve1^  much  Jo  do 
with  the^  that  they-  may  profit  Oaere- 

n\ ' Ge'rm tn  he C in tlrlarded^English 

"°^n  Ha,’is '■  P He  even 
punned  in  En^^^^en ,^sp^  of 

m'^on'R  and  in  (^crlhlnl  his  route 
m N-lw  York  he  coined  the  tnacaerontc 
I word  “geh  ghwa't."  Yet  he  was  petu- 
™°r..  -q,  n,".re  were  only  no  Germans 

„ foreign  lands!”  And  he  referred 
gracefully  to  the  beer-chump  f'Bier- 
f .miliM''!  of  a conductor,  from  whom 
'hi  sepa rat ed . *4  far  I have  not.  found 


there  the  most  sensitive  audience 
America.” 

— T* — 

General  Impressions. 

At  first  Buelow,  like  Clara  in  t 
story,  was  simply  delighted.  He  wrf 
to  his  mother  from  New  York  when 
first  visited  it,  that  with  the  except 
of  music,  civilization  in  America  v 
half  a century  ahead  of  that  in  Euro 
that  Europe  In  comparison  was  in  "> 
barbarous  middle  ages;  noble  countr  y 
wonderful  people!"  The  railway  c.  I 
were  like  staterooms,  heated  admiral  , 
with  beds  undreamt  of  In  , 
with  a darky  to  wake  one  at  the  nil 
time  and  to  black  one  s boots." 
conveniences  for  washing,  etc. 
the  condition  of  a country  in  wh 
journalists  feel  so  fine,  are  so  dist 
guished,  write  with  such  original  ty  . 
virtuosity.  Truly  is  Europe  old  < 
lame.  There  are  only  two  young  to 
tries,  Russia  and  America.  If  f « 
only  half  as  old  as  I am  I should  m 
my  home  in  Russia;  as  I shall  y°°n 
(pardon  litis  ungallant  remark  off 
son).  I belong  here,  as  for  eight  w _ 
each  hour  has  told  me.  HefOundh  - 
-elf  a new  man.  a new  artist  tne 
tbusfasm  of  the  American  women 
lighted  him.  "in  contrast  with  the  i 
chine-like  deportment  of  the  Engli. 
After  41  concerts  he  foun.d 
"heavenly."  The  negroes t.Plea^dJ 
he  found  them  sympathetic  He  wi 
to  his  mother  about  a wonderful  h 
in  Cleveland;  he  described  minutely 
i*.. Lie.  rAOIYl.q  I no  room. 


furniture  of  his  rooms,  f he  room- 
America  during  the  winter  often  o 
heated,  nevertheless  allowed  him  to  t 
daily  cold  baths,  which  in  Europe 
was' obliged  to  stop  toward  the  cni 
November.  "And  the  excellent^  ea 


November.  -anu  wm 

and  the  fine  tea  and  coffee,  ana. .at 

all  the  beneficial  ice  water.  No  tob. 


nausea  poisons  the  dining  room.  L 
mg  hack  on  Europe  he  cursed  its 
barity;.”  He  dwelt  on  the  comfort. 


travel  He  prided  himself  on  the 
that  his  classical  Pf^-amines  wera 
Joyed,  for  he  would  make  no  con  ^ 
sions  to  popular  taste,  and  hft.  d 
that  his  predecessors.  Thaioerg 
Rubinstein,  had  been  ap  severe  c 
was.  for  his  own  task  would  then 

bInn  ecfnehinati  two  P‘ano  ‘eac 
visited  him.  They  courted  his  opU 
on  the  tempo  of  a movement  of  i 

/ fain  sonata.  Only  politeness  h ndfa 

him  from  saying:  You  arc  both 

- What  did  he  say?  . I told  one  t U 
c correct  in  Ins  opinion,  and  then  t ^ I 
i<  the  other  that  he  was  right.  They] 
terrible— these  musicians  in  e»C“  ,,d 

L who  call  on  me  and  r, 

* praise.  They  are  more  fatieuins 
<J  mv  concerts  and  j"Urn">>-  ™- 

v minds  us  that  when  Mr.  PaderewSK 
gave  a recital  in  Boston,  a tea 

dr 
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ffuted  to  the  artist's  room  during-  an 
■IM'mission.  He  went  to  the  pianist, 
m he  had  never  met  before,  opened 
I’llume  of  Chopin's  works,  and  asked: 
‘41  py,  Mr.  Paderewski,  how  do  you 
tin  t this  passage?"  New-  Orleans 
ped  Buelow.  "I  played  well  tonight, 
ii [ perceived  at  once  that  the  audi 
* was  an  aristocratic  one;  it  knew 
secret  of  nuances  (nuances  are 
I’thing  in  music  as  in  love):  it  could 
nguish  between  sound  and  tone:  I 
•cthed  freer  when  I saw  the  pleblans 
ie  West  replaced  by  the  patricians 
e South."  On  Peb.  16,  1S76  he  gave 
ew  Orleans  his  84th  concert  in  130 
He  called  the  city  a "hyper-Ital- 
i own,  with  Florentine  May  weath- 
'with  fresh  strawberries  and  yellow 
i s.  "I  swim  here  in  pleasure  and 
' life  more  than  50  per  cent,  than 
i-ve  in  any  other  large  city  of 
eJnited  States.  I am  better  under- 

0 here:  the  audience  has  a patrician 
“ me;  the  people  have  finer  nerves, 

appreciate  better  my  super-refined 
itces.  they  follow  me  immediately, 
kl  can  play  more  in  the  southern 
pin  which  I truly  feel.” 

Y his  concerts  in  Mew  Orleans  were 
't  veil  attended.  The  city,  he  wrote 
- mother,  had  not  recovered  from 
ivil  war.  and  it.  as  the  whole 
....  was  impoverished  by  "the  sys- 
mfie  and  continuing,  oppression." 

AY  ting  to  his  baroness  from  Indian- 
o;,  he' characterized  the  town  as  “a 
:>very  little  civilized." 

.n'vew  York  lie  was  ailing  and  went 
or  his  bed  to  the  concert  hall  "I  was 
li'd  to  pay  the  physician  $120  for  20 
. What  do  you  say  to  that?  That 
ms  one  away  from  the  desire  of 
ig  sick.'  If  one  pays  $8o  for  a suit 
Othes.  he  has  still,  besides  the  bill, 

S' venir.  a beautiful  and  lasting  one, 

" ven  in  Paris  is  seldom  such  fine 
and  excellent  workmanship  to  be 
led." 

~ *— 

On  Women  and  Tliin.cs. 

blow  more  than  once  in  these  let- 
s 'ays  slowing  tributes  to  the  Ameri- 

1 'omen.  Some  one  asked  him  if  they 
r musical.  He  answered:  "Oh,  yes; 

e idb’THT  1 freely  confess  that  I 
Jken}  *beiter  tllan  the  women  in 
u !ihem  sympathetic.  They 
><  and  feet'  and  to  me 

ila,Le„  the  ch'ef  characteristics  of  a 
StdI  another  beautv  in 
rr^*an  woman  delights  me:' the 
eTr  character  of  the  ear.  This 

' {he  first  things  1 am  in  the 
t>n=rfi>i°4??rvii-s'  A pretty  ear  is  a 
11  . .a  Litr??tl0,n  ln  a woman:  well- 
chiselled,  it  works  like  a 
r'  ;J  °.lhln'  d0  you  say?  Ah.  you 
ii  den°tW01SSeur'i  1 like  women  thin, 
cl'm«Qfr'  "raceful.  You  cannot  in- 
n say  anything  against  the 

t women,  I am  wholly  devoted 
h mm».H<?rWiote  the  baroness  from 
n tho  i detes‘  fat.  heavy,  logy 
Si  Rirhi.n=fa!?0US  Flt‘mlsh  school  of 
Oi  be  HSoihtdlsgusts  me-  A woman 
„f“L,!15ht'.  as  a feather  in  the 
Dr|°mf  b°u>se  in  the  physical,  not  the 
uVhean^v?  a?  1 le  Phrase.  A woman 
taiWe' . 1 detest  everything 
rs  sIu£Sish-  heavy.  How  I 

tc  Tr  sh aiormng  my  singer  and  her 
id  me  mleo’Hh  rac,e-  whose  laziness 
rh!?  aS  lnmhoe  °nIy  Possible  train!” 

' idle  tn  'a,lusions  to  his  read- 
> f hi,; A? is  country.  He  advised 

u n Marv"-"i?  l»ra<l  Tennyson's 
‘ .yari  — it  pleased  me  very 

In  ng  boo'k  ”r  Swinburne's  essays,  a 
lo  ^ ’Psalm  kn°w  Long- 

r aussot™"?/  -Llfe  ? he  wrote  to 
another  **  sa  utter  bosh.”  He 
• read  Sardou’s 

>,<4Un  ^ and  Feuillet’s 

” "von  wifwPU  .dans  Ie  grand 

^ntotainment1"6”!?8  and  enii<v' 
me  woman  against sinSVJI1Selled 

ipss 

's  inusiC:y  “Unhealthy'jh 
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music  by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  believe  me, 
Study  Field’s  concerto  in.A-flat  major. 
Play  in  public!  Yes.  ma’am.”  At  Chi- 
cago. when  he  was  excited  and  could 
not  sleep,  he  rfead  a comedy  “(not  a 
new  one)f  of  Sardou's.  ’ my  favorite 
French  playwriter’s  'Uncle  Sam,'  and 
was  highly  diverted.  Get  it  and  share 
my  pleasure.  It’s  capital— although  a 
very  much  exaggerated  picture  of 
American  manners  and  morals. 


His  Breakdown. 

Rubinstein  visited  this  country  in  1872. 
He  appeared  before  an  audience  21/ 
times  and  received  f.200,000,  half  of 
which  sum  was  deposited  at  Vienna  be- 
fore he  sailed.  ‘‘May  heaven  preserve 
me  from  such  slavery,”  he  wrote;  "un- 
der such  conditions  there  is  no  chance 
for  art— one  grows  into  an  automaton, 
performing  mechanical  work:  no  dignity 
remains  to  the  artist,  he  is  lost.  * * * 
The  receipts  and  the  success  were  in- 
variably gratifying,  but  it  was  all  so 
tedious  that  I began  to  despise  myself 
and  my  art.  So  profound  was  my  dls- 
i satisfaction  that  when,  several  years 
later,  I was  asked  to  repeat  my  Ameri- 
can tour,  with  half  a million  guaranteed 
to  me.  I refused  point  blank." 

"The  correspondence  between  Buelow 
and  the  manager,  Ullman,  before  the 
former  agreed  to  come  to  America,  is 
1 amusing  in  its  cynical  spirit.  Buelow 
insisted  on  f.100,000  in  gold  and  f.1000  a 
month  for  personal  expenses.  He  was 
to  give  172  concerts,  but  he  protested 
! against  this,  and  Ullmann  then,  accord- 
! ing-  to  Buelow's  story,  "said  120.  and 
murmured  130— not  150."  As  a matter  of 
j fact  Buelow  gave  139  concerts  in  28 
I weeks. 

¥e  have  seen  how  gayly  the  pianist 
started  out.  He  was  tired  when  he 
j landed,  and  he  took  care  of  himself: 
“I  live  like  the  president  of  a temper- 
ance society,  not  a drop  of  beer,  wine 
or  coffee  do  I drink.”  He  thought  his 
programmes  were  not  too  long.  He 
wrote  from  New  York:  "With  a tardi- 
ness of  10  minutes  and  plenty  of  pauses 
they  never  last  over  two  hours.”  He 
avoided  society  when  he  could— "this 
‘monde,’  more  or  less  ‘immonde.’  ” In 
January  he  began  to  find  fault  with  his 
lot.  The  concert  at  Brooklyn  "pleased 
my  manager  more  than  it  did  me;  the 
hall  was  well  filled,  but  I suffered  much 
from  the  gas  over  my  head  and  the 
draughts  on  my  feet."  Later  in  the 
month  he  wrote  from  Buffalo  that  he 
had  not  agreed  to  give  six  concerts  in 
the  week:  "It’s  a slavery,  but  one  that 
is  among  the  most  endurable  which  so 
far  in  my  life  I have  enjoyed.”  In 
April  he  wrote:  "I  travel  like  a trunk— 
and  I believe  that  I shall  soon  arrive  at 
a like  state  of  insensibility— one  could 
check  me.  But  there’s  the  difference— a 
trunk  is  not  obliged  to  play  the  piano 
for  two  hours  between  two  trips.  The 
industry  of  the  future  will  come,  per- 
haps. to  the  manufacture  of  trunks  for 
such  a use.  You  have  no  idea  how 
atrocious,  horrible  this  life  of  a slave  is. 
Bad  inns,  dead  halls  or  halls  with  an 
echo  to  justify  the  jest  of  a foe  to  mu- 
| sic  who  characterized  it  as  the  most 

expensive  and  disagreeable  of  noises, 
rebellious  pianos,  and  then — but  I spare 
your  eyes  the  detailed  description  of  all 
these  tortures  so  varied  and  yet  so  regu- 
lar. He  feared  a brain  attack  followed 
by  paralysis.  "My  brain  is  half-dead, 
if1?  legs  and  hands  do  their  duty  like 
abmiken  negroes."  He  wrote  to  his 
mother  that  if  it  were  unmanly  to  com- 
plain, it  was  also  unmanly  to  give 
nerve-rasping  concerts  in  such  a shame- 
ful number.  "I  feel  dreadfully  played 
out,  knocked  out;  after  I have  jour- 
neyed six  days  in  the  week  and  given 
six  concerts,  I am  good  for  nothing  on 
the  seventh.  I cannot  think.  I cannot 
move  a pen  .*  * * A description  of  the 
hardships  and  the  unpleasantness  of 
concert  playing— to  play  on  a piano 
damaged  by  transportation  good  music 
to  unmusical  neople  or  to  empty  seats 
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in  monstrous  hails  w here  ft  sounds  con- 
fused, empty  and  dry— you  will  not  de: 
mand  from  me.  This  life  is  frightfu 
bevond  all  conception." 

He  wrote  to  Ullman.  who  tried  to 
soothe  him.  "Read  over  your  contract. 
There  should  be  a clause  in  it  about 
sickness.  Be  sick  occasional! v.  and  this 
would  force  you  to  demand  rest  for 
some  days.  * * * Be  prudent,  calm; 
talk  as  little  as  possible.  Do  not  say 
that  certain  things  in  America  inspire 
you  with  disgust.  Praise  everything 
unreservedly,  if  you  can.  I know  well, 
and  I knew,  that  America  could  never 
be  a country  for  a man  of  your  stamn. 
but  you  need  another  sum  of  f.lOOOi}') 
(such  is  public  opinion  in  England)  that 
only  America  can  give  vou.  which  you 
need  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  work 
or  to  suffer  nrivo+ions  ^'hen  '-on  can 
no  longer  work.  Stay.  then,  the  next 
year  in  America  and  in  New  York  in 
tile  manner  I have  written.  * * * Give 
iip  any  idea  of  a mission.  Take  Amer- 
ica as  it  is — the  country  for  you  to  make 
money  in,  not  for  anything  else.  Your 
mission  cannot  be  accomplished  for  20 
years.  After  the  second,  return  to  Eu- 
rope, and  then  go  back  to  America  four 
years  afterward."  Buelow  wrote  in  an- 
swer a dignified  letter,  but  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  that  he  should  sail  for  Eu- 
rope as  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  do  ,so.  "I  am  too  old.  too  stale  to 
take  root  in  this  new  world— six  years 
ago  this  might  have  been  possible— to- 
day it  is  too  late.”  He  had  fainting 
spells.  He  feared  a paralytic  stroke. 
"There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to 
be  idle  in  America,  to  be  sick,  to  spend 
money."  Why  not  forfeit  f. 23, 000?  His 
last  letter  in  America,  written  to  the 
baroness,  is  dated  May  31,  1876. 

In  the  later  letters  hi  th's  volume  : 

are  several  allusions  to  the  United  1 
States,  and  it  is  evident  that  Buelow 
was  often  ready  to  visit  us  again.  He 
did  return.  His  farewell  concerts  were 
given  here  in  Music  Hall  in  March  and 
April.  189-1  Let  us  hope  that  the  letters 
written  during  that  second  visit  will 
soon  be  published. 


PERSONAL. 

The  portrait  of  Buelow,  published  to- 
day, was  taken  by  Warren  of  this  , city 
when  the  pianist  first  visited  us. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Miss  Dadmun,  Mrs.  Brewer  and  Miss 
Corlew,  who  will  appear  in  "CavaUeria 
Rusticana.”  tomorrbw'  evening  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre. 

Mr.  Henry  Hadley  announced  a con- 
cert of  his  own  composition  in  Paris  for 
May  23.  The  orchestral  pieces  were  his 
symphony’  "Youth  and  Life,"  his  Ori- 
ental suite  and  his  overture  to  Stephen 
Phillip’s  tragedy.  "Herod."  He  was  to 
conduct  the  orchestra  and  Mme.  Ca- 
hiers  (Mrs.  Morris  Black),  contralto,  was 
to  sing. 

The  Brahms  Society  of  Vienna  will 
build  a memorial  house,  a museum,  in 
honor  of  its  patron  saint. 

Eduard  Strauss  is  writing  his  autobi- 
ography. 

Joseph  Holbrooke  of  England  is  writing 
an  opera  founded  on  Byron’s  "Marino 
Faliero.”  Donizetti  wrote  one  70  years 
or  so  ago. 

Jacques  Thibaud  fiddled  in  London  on 
May  8.  Mr.  Baughan  wrote:  "If  any- 

one deserves  a full  house  it  is  M.  Thi- 
baud, but  London  continues  its  career 
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end  many  other  popular  songs,  Sig. 
Angelo  Mascheroni,  died  at  Bergamo, 
Italy,  on  April  10,  aged  52.  Owing  to 
the  existence  of  the  "music  pirate"  he 
had  been  compelled  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  finding  it  impossible  to 
dispose  of  any  new  songs,  and  his  roy- 
alties on  his  published  ones  having  been 
reduced  to  vanishing  point.  This  may 
interest  these  who  hail  the  "music 
thief”  as  a benefactor.— Referee  (Lon- 
don). 

Who  is  “Mme.  Arctowska,”  a "native  i 
of  Philadelphia,"  who  sang  in  London 
Philadelphia,”  who  sang  in  London 
April  28?  "She  studied  with  Koenig  in 
Paris  and  lias  already  sung  in  Berlin, 
Paris  and  other  continental  cities.” 

The  English  are  truly  loyal.  Mme.  Ai- 
bani  has  given  a concert  in  London 
under  the  -patronage  of  the  Queen. 

Miss  Vera  Jachles,  a Russian  pianist, 
played  for  the  first  time  in  London  'on 
May  6.  -She  is  said  to  have  a good 
technic,  but  comparatively  little  com- 
mand of  nuances. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  (Lon-  I 
don)  praises  Mr.  Herold's  impersonation  I 
of  Lohengrin.  He  describes  his  voice  as  I 
full,  rich  and  expressive;  "but  Herr 
Herold  is  not  only  a singer.  His  acting 
displayed  a clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  part,  and  he  is  the  only  Lohengrin  I 
have  seen  and  .heard  who  suggests  that 
the  knight  is  not  an  ordinary  mortal. 
Even  Jean  de  -Reszke  was  too  much  the 
famous  tenor  making  a triumph  in  the 
part  of  Lohengrin.  If  Herr  Herold  con- 
tinues to  develop  as  he  has  developed 
during  the  last  year,  he  will  become  one 
of  the  great  singers  of  the  world.”  Mr. 
Blackburn  also  praised  him  and  said  if 
the  impersonation  erred  at  all.  it  was  on 
the  side  of  exuberance.  "Lohengrin  is  a 
very  difficult  part  to  play:  whether 

Wagner  meant  it  to  be  so  or  not  we  can 
now  never  discover,  but  the  spirituality 
of  the  idea,  which  Wagner  refined  later 
on.  in  the  character  of  Parsifal,  .was  .by 
Herr  Herold  thoroughly  made  actuaL” 
Mr.  Baughan  also  wrote  this  good  line: 
"So  many  Elsas  tear  a passion  to  tat- 
ters and  insist  on  being  the  prlma 
donna." 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  paid  this  tribute  lately  to 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett:  "Mr. 
Bennett,  who  will  always  remain  as  one 
of  the  great  critics  of  modern  times,  ! 
found  Wagner  too  much  for  his  later 
feeling  for  music.  And  thereby  hangs 
a tale.  Mr.  Bennett,  well  learned  in  all  I 
musical  art,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  pio-  j 

neers  who  visited  Bayreuth  in  its  ear- 
liest Wagnerian  days,  rejected  a musi- 
cian who  is  comparatively  old-fash- 
ioned when  set  side  by  side  with  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  Yet  many  among  what 
may  be  called  the  ‘critical  fraternity’ 
describe  the  writings  of  such  a man  as 
Mr.  Bennett  as  being  somewhat  old- 
fashior.ed,  thereby  passing  a judgment 
which  is  quite  outside  any  possible 
justification.  Mr.  Bennett  is  not  in  the 
least  old-fashioned;  he  has  taken  the 
day  just  as  he  found  it,  and  he  has 
given  to  us  an  impression  of  his  own 
day  at  the  summit,  at  the  zenith,  of  Its 
being.  Berlioz,  in  France,  and  Wagner, 
the  great  critic  of  Germany,  have  in 
their  several  walks  done  the  same  thing. 

But  Berlioz  and  Wagner  were  also 
composers,  and,  naturally,  they  there- 
fore were  somewhat  engaged  in  their 
own  ideas  when  they  criticised  so  ably 
the  work  of  other  composers.” 

An  opera,  "Jessica,"  founded  on  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  with  music  by 
Joseph  B.  Foerster,  has  been  produced 
at  Prague. 

Perosi.  who  is  not  now  conspicuously 


of  prodigy  madness,  and  neglects  adult  ! in  the  limeiight,  has  gone  to  Sardinia 
artists  for  little  boys  ir.  sailor  suits.  We  to  studv  folk-tunes, 
nave  all  heard  Mendelssohn’s  violin  con- 
certo times  without  number,  but  I doubt 
whether  the  solo  music  has  ever  been 
played  with  more  distinguished  elegance 


titan  last  night.  Indeed,  my  opinion  is 
that  within  the  last  15  years  no  violinist 
has  done  as  much  for  the  Mendelssohn 
music.” 

Miss  Marcella  Craft,  soprano,  former- 
ly of  Boston,  has  been  engaged  for  the 
opera  house  at  Mayence. 

The  composer  of  “For  All  Eternity" 


Max  Vogrich’s  "Buddha”  will  be  pe-'- 
formed  at  the  P(iris  Opera.  ind  There  is 
already  lively  protest  against  this  "Ger- 
man invasion”  warranted  neither  by  the 
work  itself  nor  by  the  fame  of  the  com- 
poser, as  the  objectors  put  it. 


LOCAL. 

Pupie’s  recitals  were  given  by  the 
Faelten  upianoforte  school  at  -Hunting- 
ton  Chambers  Hall  on  May  25  and  27. 
There  were  \ solo  pieces,  ensembl 
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tried  her  radio-activity  on  a dog,  who 
did  not  suffer,  apparently.  And  then  she 
tried  it  on  an  editor.  What  happened 
is  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  for 
she  stopped  talking  to  work  the  lan- 
tern. 

When  the  audience  was  in  darkness 
she  told  her  hearers  that  they  were 
negative — an  unfair  advantage  to  take 
of  them — and  she  begged  them  to  be 
positive  and  logical.  She  showed  on 
slides  “formulae  for  certain  states  of 
miud”  : One  is  described  as  looking  like 
a pyramid  of  smoke  with  an  orange  at 
the  top.  A cannibal’s  temperament 
thrown  on  the  screen  “adumbrated  some- 
thing between  a fungus  and  a smashed 
cigar.”  ‘‘We  were  given  in  turn,”  said 
an  unsympathetic  reporter,  “the  psychic 
symbols  of  a vampire,  a toast-colored 
raiser,  a fickle  person,  marked  like  a 
backgammon  board,  and  something  else 
like  a windmill  of  limelights,  that  was 
left  unexplained  for  the  renson  that  ‘it 
would  tnke  till  midnight.'  ” 

Mrs.  Wilson  believes  that  the  ideal 
in  life  is  to  rise  to  a higher  state  of 
vibration.  Here  she  differs  from  the 
latest  schools  of  physicians,  who  are 
sure  that  disease  comes  from  a too  high 
state  of  nervous  intensity,  whose  aim  is 
to  lower  the  vibrations  of  the  patient. 
She  exhibited  higher  forms  of  emotions, 
and  they  looked  like  ‘‘bisected  melons.” 
“A  mother  kissing  her  child  came  out 
like  a cluster  of  revolving  periwinkles, 
and  in  the  case  of  a nun  at  her  devo- 
tions the  symptoms  were  similar,  but 
I more  so.”  Yellow  stands  for  intellect, 
i green  for  deceit,  brown  for  selfishness, 
blush-rose  for  pure  love,  and  blue  for 
something  that  is  intolerable  and  not 
to  be  named.  Cowardice  comes  out  all 
over  spots.  Here  Mrs.  Wilson  again 
differs  from  other  deep  thinkers.  Of  the 
auric  colors  ns  'given  by  Yogi  Iiam- 
aeharaka  in  his  invaluable  treatise. 
“Fourteen  Lessons  in  Yogi  Philosophy,” 
green  of  a bright  shade  represents  tol- 
erance nnd  other  qualities  which  some 
might  consider  “refined  deceit”  ; a dark 
blue,  religions  thought  and  emotion ; 
light  blue,  spirituality.  There's  nothing 
about  blush-rose.  According  to  Cnrac- 
cioli.  rose  is  the  symbol  of  impure  love; 
green,  of  hope;  blue,  of  the  halter;  and 
ho  finds  nearly  all  the  colors  symbolical 
of  evil.  Another  says  that  yellow  rep- 
resents jealousy,  wealth,  nobility  : green, 
hope,  affection,  youth;  brown,  humility; 
blue,  love  and  treason.  If  ono.  could 
only  be  sure  of  some  one  thing  in  this 
world  of  illusions  and  delusions ! 

' A lecture  of  a similar  nature  was 
given  in  Boston  early  last  winter,  and 
1 the  auric  colors  of  various  individuals 
were  thrown  on  a screen.  The  lecturer 
said  that  each  aura  had  been  photo- 
graphed.  One  was  that  of  a sea  cap- 
tain on  the  bridge  at  night  in  a terrible 
storm.  The  name  of  the  photographer 
on  that  occasion  was  not  mentioned. 
Mrs.  Wilson  should  come  to  Boston. 
She  knows,  she  knows. 
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culturist  as  goldTiv  science  of  pawn  el- 
sus,”  etc.  Champagne  seldom  "dishon- 
ored" the  table  of  La  Fanfarlo  and  her 
lover.  Samuel. 

There  need  then  be  no  apology  for 
publishing  here  the  bill  of  fare  nt  the 
Festival  Dipner  of  the  Itoyal  Society  , 
of  St.  George  in  London:  Appetizers, 

imperial  clear  soup,  boiled  Hampshire 
salmon  and  cucumber.  Thames  white 
bait  devilled,  Norfolk  sweetbreads  and 
truffles,  roast  beef  of  old  Fngland  (De- 
von Baron)  with  Yorkshire  pudding 
and  English  new  potatoes  and  beans. 
Royal  navy  ice  punch,  roast  Bucking- 
hamshire duckling  and  apple  sauce  with 
iieas  and  lettuce  salad.  Colchester  as- 
paragus, braised.  Berkshire  ham,  Tra- 
falgar  pudding.  Colonial  ice  pudding, 
dessert,  coffee.  How  thoroughly,  Eng- 
lish! How  heavy,  how  indigestible! 
Could  there  be  any  play  of  fancy,  any 
touch-and-go  repartee  after  such  a meal? 


TRULY  ENGLISH. 


The  man  is  to  he  pitied  who  finds  no 
pleasure  in  reading'  about  eating  and 
drinking.  Think  of  the  feasts  in 
Homer.  “The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night.”  Scott's  novels,  the  tales  of 
tin*  elder  Dumas,  the  wondrous  magi- 
cian. There  are  pttges  of  Dickens  that 
make  one  positively  hungry,  though  the 
! story  be  read  on  a full  stomach.  1 hack- 
erav  is  never  su  delightful  as  when  dis- 
cussing wines  and  cookery,  and  to  some 
his  -‘Memorials  of  Gormandising"  is  a 
- truer  masterpiece  than  "Esmond  or 
"Vanity  Fair."  Qid  cook  books  are 
pleasant  reading,  and  the  fury  of  the 
collectors  of  them  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. Tlie  gentle  ironist.  Auatole 
France,  has  written  more  tliau  one  gor- 


AD  APT  ABILITY. 

The  Baron  Charles  do  Ketschendorf 
was  arrested  in  New  York  because  he 
was  noisy  before  a theatre  box  office  and 
refused  to  take  his  place  in  tile  line.  lie 
was  sullen  in  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
trate. and  said  passionately  that  it  was 
an  outrage  for  a gentleman  to  be  ar- 
rested by  an  ordinary  -policeman.  To 
which  Magistrate  Wahle  replied:  “You 
are  in  America  now.  Wo  have  no  gentle-  ^ 
men  here  except  those  who  act  the  part,  j 
Your  actions  were  anything  but  gentle-  i 
manly,  and  1 fine  you  $5.”  This  baron 
happened  to  have  $5  concealed  on  his 
aristocratic  person. 

"You  are  in  America  now.”  There 
are  some  Americans  who,  we  regret  to 
say.  do  not  remember  in  a foreign  city 
that  they  are  not  in  America.  They 
protest  violently  against  the  folly  of  this 
or  that  custom,  ordinance,  law.  They 
do  not  see  why  in  Germany  they  should 
take  off  the  hat  in  a shop.  W hy  should 
they  not  cross  a railway  track,  if  they 
are  willing  to  take  the  risk?  Why 
should  they  stand  patiently  in  line  in  a 
postoffice,  for  even  in  America  there  are 
many  who  will  not  take  their  t Sru  : this 
may  be  seen  any  day  in  Boston.  Petty 
foreign  regulations  made  for  the  safety 
of  travellers  seem  to  them  childish  or 
tyrannical,  and  there  is  a scene,  and 
there  is  waving  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
nnd  there  is  screaming  of  the  eagle. 
We  remember  a young  American  woman 
in  Paris — she  is  now  a prima  donna. 
Arriving  at  the  St.  Lazare  station  from 
a suburb,  a courteous  old  Frenchman 
offered  her  assistance  in  leaving  the  car, 
for  the  step  was  high.  She  drew  back, 
her  eyes  had  a cold,  hard-boiled  egg  ex- 
pression. and  site  said:  Musseer,  gee 

swees  Amuricane.”  The  old  gentleman 
lifted  his  hat : “So  I perceive,  mademoi- 
selle.” She  acted  in  good  faith.  She  hud 
undoubtedly  been  told  that  Paris  was 
full  of  ravening  wolves  disguised  as 
venerable  and  decorated  Frenchmen,  and 
she  thought  that,  if  she  accepted  the 
courtesy  of  a hand,  she  would  at  once 
be  borne  away  to  a mysterious  cab  with 
a masked  driver,  in  spite  of  her  strug- 
gles nnd  loud  cries  for  the  American 
consul.  There  is  no  city  without  annoy- 
ing jtolice  regulations,  without  tradi- 
tious  concerning  behavior  in  public.  The 
stranger  within  t lie  gates  should  com- 
ply with  them.  To  scream  in  protest  is 
useless,  and  the  screamer  makes  himself 
ridiculous.  In  travel  it  is  better  to  move 
along  the  curve  of  the  least  resistance. 


geous  gastronomic  description.  How 
Baudelaire  in  “La  l an- 


finc  the  taste  of 
farlo”  as  displayed  in  the  dissertation 
on  sauces,  seasoning,  meats,  wines,  and 
especially  on  the  truffle,  "the  dark  and 
mysterious  vegetation  of  Cybele,  the 
savorons  disease  which  the  earth  has 
hidden  in  her  entrails  -longer  titan  the 
most  precious  metal,  the  exquisite  mat- 
ter that  defies  the  science  of  the  agri- 


A LOOKER-ON. 

Paul  Verlaine,  shortly  before  his 
death,  expressed  deep  regret  that  lie  had 
not  made  his  son  a restaurant  waiter, 
instead  of  advising  him  to  go  into  the 
armv.  As  a waiter  the  young  man,  lie 
said,  would  have  gained  a fuller  knowl- 
edge of  life. 

What  a cynical  volume  could  be  writ- 
ten by  a waiter  or  a barkeeper  in  :> 
fashionable  inn  ! Octave  Mirbcau  hits 
shown  us  what  a chambermaid  could 
do  in  tliis  direction,  aud,  although  the 
book  is  well  calculated  to  shock  t he 
smug.  j(  ‘is  of  genuine  interest  to  the 
sociologist.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
ordinary  human  being  is  afraid  of  a 
waiter:  licnCe  bis  desire  to  propitiate 
him  with  tips,  to  prove  to  him  that  lie 
really  does  know  a"  thing  or  two.  Ouly 


a great  man.  cue  sublimely  unconscious, 
one  full  of  some  inspired  mission,  can 

eat  and  talk  at  ease,  fearlessly,  in  a 

private  bouse  with  a man  watching  his 
plate  and  hearing  his  conversation. 

Men  and  women  are  only  truly  comfort- 
able when  they  arc  persuaded  that  a 
waiter  does  not  understand  their  lan- 
guage ; but  this  is  a polyglot  age  and 
grievous  mistakes  are  often  made.  lem- 
plo  Thurston  sketched  an  amusing,  yet 
sad,  scene  in  a London  restaurant  last 
month.  Because  the  wife  had  spoken  to 
a foreign  waiter  in  abominable  French 
and  he  had  answered  her  in  French,  she 
therefore  concluded  that  lie  knew  no 
English.  (This  beautiful  process  of, 
reasoning  may  be  observed  in  any  for- 1 
eign  restaurant  frequented  by  English 
- nnd  Americans.)  She  and  her  husband’ 

l* “one  of  that  insignificant  type  of 

British  subjects  who  grow  an  unkempt 
red  beard  and  fold  their  hands  for  half 
an  hour  after  dinner" — discussed  wait- 
ers as  a class  : “They’re  the  scum  of 

this  earth,”  “They're  absolute  sharks.’ 
and  still  more  violent  words.  "This 
waiter  seemed  overwhelmed,  amazed, 
j completely  bewildered  : yet  there  it  was 
I his  duty  to  stand,  and  standing  there 
he  was  drawn  to  listen. 

Tlie  witness  of  this  scene  pitied  any 
waiter’s  lot.  “A  waiter  does  not  make 
his  own  conditions  of  life;  they  are 
made  for  him  by  a fat  man  in  a small  1 
office  who  has  never  known  what  it  is 
to  have  n sympathy  with  his  fellow-crea- 
I tures.”  But  think  of  the  opportunity 
waiters  have  to  observe  the  comedy  of 
life.  There  was  once  an  extraordinary 
I person,  John  Stewart.  “Walking  Stew- 
art." who  saw  many  deserts  nnd  cities, 
wrote  many  books  and  was  immortalized 
by  De  Quincey.  One  of  his  wildest  vol- 
umes, “The  Harp  of  Apollo,"  is  here  in 
the  Public  Library.  It  is  not  easy  read- 
ing : it  probably  has  never  influenced  na- 
tion or  man,  although  the  author  earn- 
estly urged  “the  thoughtless  people  of 
Ireland  and  America  to  substitute  tlie 
harp  of  Apollo  for  the  harp  of  Fain  aud 
Columbus”  ; but  on  tlie  title-page  Stew- 
art described  himself  as  “the  only  Man 
of  Nature  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
World;  whose  Studies  were  pursued, 
not  in  Libraries  or  Colleges,  but  in  the 
great  Volume  of  Life,  in  tin'  most  ex- 
tensive Travels  ever  performed  by  Man.”  j 
Travel  will  do  much  for  a shrewd  man,  j 
but  the  waiter  in  a frequented  inn  of 
a great  city  has  no  need  of  travel ; that 
phantasmagoria  of  the  world  is  pre- 
sented to  him  as  ho  stands  and  waits. 
He  does  not  know  segments  of  life,  as 
one  glued  to  a library  chair,  or  yawning 
through  a club  window.  He  sees  man. 
carnivorous,  herbivorous,  omnivorous,  as 
he  is.  He  knows  the  foibles,  whims, 
vices  of  tlie  race  ; lie  looks  imperturba- 
bly on  the  foolish  freshness  of  youth,  the 
plotting  nnd  the  striving  of  maturity, 
the  exhibitions  of  physical  and  men- 
tal senility.  Alike  to  him  are  pomps 
and  vanities,  amorous  confidences,  po- 
litical intrigues,  rnce  track  gossip,  the 
eternal  interchange  of  thoughts  concern- 
ing women,  horses  and  dogs:  talk  about 
books,  poetry,  art.  financial  schemes 
and  plots  and  counterplots.  He  notes 
the  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  habitues. 
It  is  not  his  duty  to  advise  a simpler 
diet,  lo  protest  against  inordinate 
drinking.  He  sees  men  rushing,  or 
crawling,  to  their  fate,  lie  sees  them 
the  playthings  or  the  slaves  of  women* 

Iile  accepts  preposterous  orders  from 
tlie  suddenly  rich  without  tlie  flicker  of 
I a smile.  If  tin-  whimsical  Marquis'  de 
; Cnsteleicala  orders  half  a dozen  oys- 
| ters  and  Montrachet,  clear  turtle  and 
I punch,  red  mullet  slewed  in  port,  c-ham- 
1 pagne.  fillet  of  beef,  Chamberlin, 
grouse  with  yquetu.  gruyere.  nectarines 
and  figs.  Chartreuse  and  Noyau,  lie 
makes  no  sign  of  admiration.  The 
bleached  hair  of  1904  is  darker  this 
y.  ar.  the  chin  of  the  sumptuous  beauty 
is  less  firm,  but  the  waiter's  courtesy 
is  fixed  and  invariable.  The  stafosmar 
talks  before  him  confidentially,  and  it 
never  betrayed.  Why  docs  not  tin 
waiter  write  his  memoirs?  He  has  seel 
and  heard  too  much:  lie  would  not  know! 
where  to  begin.  His  habit  of  silent* 
forbids.  Viewing  the  world  as  .he  i 
about  to  leave  it.  lie  hesitates  belweei 
cynicism  and  profound  pity. 


in*  3 ( 

NONPAREIL  HIKERS. 

A correspondent,  C.  E.  B.,  writes  to 
Tlie  Herald  apropos  of  the  editorial  “T< 
ITyke”  published  June  1:  “About  fif- 
teen years  ago,  on  tlie  Delaware  river 
I saw  ft  peculiar  kind  of  nat+ow  cat 
boat.  It  had  a plank  to  serve  as  ni 
outrigger,  which  was  run  out  amid 
ships,  and  men  went  out  and  sat  ot 


.■tty. 


i Hid  fit 
sold  h 


it  to  keep  the  boat  from  capsizing.  Tin  i|»- 
plank  of  course  was  run  out  on  eithei 


moot! 


side  to  suit  the  occasion.  These  plank: 
were  called  hiking  boards,  nnd  the  boat:  , 
themselves  were  called  nonpareil  hikers  « 
When  there  was  need  of  human  ballas  If  " 
the  men  were  ordered  to  hike  out.  j 
have  had  much  to  do  with  boats  alon:  I 
the  coast,  but  I have  not  heard  th  It 
term  ‘hike’  or  ‘hyke’  used  except  in  thi  I 
connection  and  oil  the  Delaware.”  Tli 
word  was  used  not  long  ago  in  a Ne\  || 
York  newspaper  that  plumes  itself  oi  | 
its  picturesque  English,  but  it  occurrc 
in  a description  given  by  a westernei 
Why  should  this  English  dialect  wor 
be  used  commonly  in  the  West  and  i 
Delaware,  and  not  in  New  England? 


GOOD  EATING. 

Ex -President  Cleveland  rebukes  thos 
who  “speak  slightingly  of  the  rabbit 
eating  qualities.”  “One  who  can  re 
ish  tender  chicken  nnd  refuse  to  eat 
nicely  cooked  rabbit  is,  I believe,  a vi< 
tim  of  unfounded  prejudices.” 

Conies,  the  parent  rabbits,  were  Ion 
considered  as  indigestible,  provocatii 
of  melancholy;  a black  meat,  breedin 
nightmares;  but  young  rabbits  hni 
long  been  approved  by  thoughtful  ca 
ers.  They  were  once  eaten  very  youn 
and  Topsell  protested  quaintly  again: 
the  practice  of  cutting  them  out  of  tl 
mother : “I  trust  there  is  no  mo 

among  Christians  so  inhumanely  glu 
tonous  as  once  to  devise,  or  approve,  tl  f 
sweetness  of  so  foul  a dish.”  Tan 
conies  are  not  so  good  as  the  wild  one 
for  every  creature  doth  partake  in  tas 
of  the  air  wherein  he  livetb,  and  tl 
air  of  the  rabbit  warren  is  not  favorabl 
The  hare  was  praised  extravagant 
by  Horace  and  Martial,  and  Apici 
gave  many  receipts  for  dressing  it,  b 
tlie  rabbit  was  not  much  esteem: 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Todi 
there  are  many  ways  of  cookery  of  t! 
latter:  brown  or  white  fricassee,  yon: 
rabbit  in  curl  papers,  croquettes,  fillet 
gelatine,  gratin,  rabbit  pie,  puddir 
soup,  scallops,  mince  of  rabbit  au  f 
met,  rabbits  a la  venetienne,  white  gil 
lots,  turban  of  fillets,  kickshaws  wi 
Italian  sauce — and,  best  of  all  he 
the  savor  arises  as  we  write  1 rabbi 
and  onions,  but  the  rabbits  must 
young — those  whom  the  gods  love  c 
them  young. 

HONEST  KISSES. 

There  are  honest  kisses  in  Paris,  ar 
King  Alfonso  found  them  oil  the  lips  < 
the  Dames  des  Halles.  The  Queen  < 
the  Market,  attended  by  her  train  * 
fishwomen,  gave  him  a bouquet,  at 
lie  kissed  her  hand  and  cheeks,  whi 
the  crowd  laughed  and  cheered.  She 
young  and  pretty,  but  Alfonso  wo 
also  kissed,  by  a brawny  woman  wit 
lifted  him  and  exclaimed : “He’s  sue 
a little  dear.”  President  Loubet, 
man  of  fine  tact  and  discriminatioi 
kissed  the  pretty  girl. 

Many  rulers  have  courted  secretly  o 
openly  the  good  will  of  the  Dames  de 
Halles,  who  have  figured  in  tragic  a 
well  as  in  comic  scenes,  as  terribl 
viragos,  as  angels  of  mercy.  It  wa 
said  not  long  ago  that  tiiis  feature  o 
Parisian  life  is  about  to  disappear;  tha 
the  retail  stallholders  must  go.  Ib>nn 
is  wanted  for  tlie  wholesale  marko 
The  poultry  sellers  will  be  the  first  t 
leave.  But  what  will  librettists  an 
playwrights  and  caricaturists  do  will 
out  them?  Mine.  Augot  was  a livin 
character,  although  her  adventux*  [; 
were  not  perhaps  identical  with  tho: 
sung  so  lustily  in  the  operetta,  and  the) 
were  many  Dames  as  picturesque  . 
life  and  forcible  in  speech.  And  wh 
the  Dames  des  Halles  the  cantinie 
will  soon  be  merely  traditional.  11 
latter  was  the  child  of  tlie  revolutio 
although  women,  even  troops  of  pin 
actresses,  followed  the  armies  of , tl 
Bourbons.  For  the  first  great  heroii 
was  Felicia  I.ognet,  who  at  the  age 


strapped  a -fees  of  brandy  on  her  hip  j 
followed  her  husband,  a cuirassier 
tluv  revolution.  She  was  hardly  an 
Teftu  smibrette,  for  she  had  "less 
a panther,  her  arms  were  bare  and 
> 1 1 y , her  voice  that  of  a heast  of 
shrill  and  broken  with  cries  of 
mltnous  rage.”  At  Toulon  she  load- 
ing fired  a ennheti  which  otlierwiso 
aid  have' been  s:  at;  at  Hohenlin- 
while  she  gave  drink  to  two 
inded  hussars,  a bullet  tore  away 
finger.  “I  have  still  nine  left  for 
country,”  she  said.  She  made  the 
|eat  from  Moscow;  she  was  in  the 
tpaign  of  1S14,  "sitting  on  the  shaft 
Cher  cart,  clothed  in  rags,  her  feet 
IjTod  into  cavalry  boots,  an  officer’s 
cocked  over  one  eye,  and  wiping 
jlasses  with  a Russian  flag.”  More 
li  one  of  these  women  married  a 
jjshal  or  a man  of  high  degree  under 
first  erhpire.  The  daughters  of 
regiment  were  conspicuous  during 
second  ejnpire : some  were  dec- 
ked for  bravery  on  the  battlefield, 
l*  many  were  distinguished  as  ruinis- 
tftig  angels,  who  looked  after  the 

■ tided  under  fire.  For  years  the 
(Ainiere  has  been  a glory  of  the 

■ tell  army. 

jfjid  now  a utilitarian  committee  has 

Heed  that  she  is  of  no  use.  Ten 
Ired  and  seventy-three  women  in 
f*et  piped  blue  are  to  bo  mustered 
r ’f  service.  The  type,  however,  will 
be  preserved,  ou  the  stage,  in 
stir;  and  in  the  annals  of  France. 


DANGEROUS  OPERA. 

■^e  national  opera  in  Paris  has  : 
kj|<-n  thirteen  homes  since  it  was  first 
n#ij?d  in  the  Sajle  d’lssy  in  1659,  and 
‘te  is  known  more  than  one  attempt 
an  n assassination  of  a ruler.  The 
mo:  famous  of  these  murderous  en- 
denbrs  was  the  one  against  Napoleon 
Ho  parte  on  Dec.  24,  1800.  Napoleon, 
hej  consul,  was  going  to  the  opera, 
vh  i was  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  to 
tueii  the  first  performance  in  Paris  of  l| 
In  Ip’s  “Creation.”  The  conspirators! 
hat  rigged  a cart  with  a barrel  of  gun-  il 
pon’.er  and  balls,  and  this  cart,  drawn  j 
bfr  small  horse,  was  in  the  way  of  i 
ond  and  escort  when  they  passed 
hr  gh  the  rue  Saint-Nicaise,  but  the 
etpsion  took  place  after  the  party  had 
pfs  d.  One  of  the  guard  was  wounded, 
ahdiassers-by  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
tfrevere  killed  or  wounded.  Napoleon, 
navtheless,  heard  the  oratorio  and  sat 
ivit  Josephine  and  her  daughter  till 
he  ’urtain  fell.  It  is  said  that  the 
Abc  on  provoked  by  the  iragedy 
ttand  the  effect  of  Haydn’s  music,  but 
the  Musicians  who  took  part  had  a 
rneol  of  gold  struck  in  honor  of  the 
ion user  and  sent  it  to  Vienna  with  |. 
iuicnplimentary  address.  In  October 
of  t » same  year  Napoleon  was  warned  ' 
"f  d attempt  to  assassinate  him  at  the 

?p<j,  and  at  least  twenty  conspirators 
pr arrested. 

1 1858  the  Opera  was  in  the  rue  de 
Pehier,  and  just  outside  the  building 
Op  i and  his  company  made  their  cel- 
ebr;jd  attempt  on  Napoleon  III.  Belle- 
ufershot  with  his  pistol  a little  too  high 


Pare  of  Orsini;  wEolmd  consecrated  his 
life  to  Italy ; that  there  was  no  more 
mortal  insult  than  any  offence  to  the 
Italian  flag;  that  he  came  as  witness  to 
the  inevitable  duel,  -for  the  Frenchman 
had  insulted  Italy  by  sneering  at  po- 
lenta and  also  macaroni.  The  countess 
came  out  and  by  her  mockery  showed 
Pepoli  the  folly  of  his  friend. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  Duke  of  Berri, 
son  of  the  Count,  of  Artois,  afterward 
Charles  X.  The  duke  was  assassinated 
Feb.  13,  1820,  in  the  vestibule  of  tho 
Opera.  The  -performance  was  not  over, 
but  as  tlie  duke  was  escorting  his  wife 
to  her  carriage  he  was  stabbed  in  the 
vestibule.  Carried  to  a lower  hall,  he 
died  the  next  day;  but  the  audience, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  attack,  shook 
with  laughter  at  the  pranks  of  Don 
j Quixote  and  Saneho  in  the  “Noees  de 
! Gamache,”  the  last  of  three  pieces  on 
! the  bill.  This  tragedy  caused  the  hall 
i to  be  condemned. 

Spanish  rulers  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  matter  of  assassination,  even  when 
jin  rude  justice  they  may  have  in  past  j 
I centuries  deserved  a violent  death.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  there  were  three  ' 
attempts  on  the  life  of  Isabella,  and 
when  the  priest  Merino  did  his  best 
in  1872,  the  busk  pf  her’  corsets  saved 
J her.  Alfonso  XII.  was  shot  at  twice 
and  missed,  and  King  Amadeus  was 
beset  by  five  at  Madrid.  They  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  But  what  has  this 
youth  Alfonso  done  to  deserve  a bomb? 
Emerson  sang  in  his  “Boston  Hymn”; 

"God  said,  I am  tired  of  kings, 

I suffer  them  no  more,” 

hut  the  sage  of  Concord  would  not  have 
recommended  a bomb  in  this  instance. 
When  one  remembers  the  great  num- 
ber of  royal  visits  to  the  Paris  Opera 
the  attempts  at  assassination  may  be 
reckoned  as  surprisingly  small.  Only  a 
duke  was  actually  killed. 


i t/.  ' fy  r" 

BRILLIANT  COMPANY  OF 
S0NZ0GN0  THEPUBLISHER 


Ciler’s  “Adriana"  and  Giordano’s 
“Siberia”  Well  Given — Stories 
of  the  Operas — Reaction  in  Pub- 
lic Taste — Wagner  at  “Pops.” 


\Au  the  same  Napoleon,  on  Sept.  8, 
'J)  15  was  about  to  enter  the  Theatre 
Inin.  George  Augustus  Taylor  was 
<1  Eijj-a.t  the  Cafe  Riche  the  night  of 
t]|ej)rsini  affair,  and  just  as  he  was 
cfnrering  coffee  and  liqueurs,  there 
‘three  successive  and  violent  con- 
■Ussms  as  if  three  huge  doors  had 
bier-dammed  to.”  The  restaurant  was 
al  tee  invaded  by  the  police.  One  of 
tic  onspirators,  Dr.  Claude  Bernard, 
■sms  vied  in  London  and  acquitted,  and 
ofot  f the  wild  popular  belief  that  400,- 
ObO  French  infantry,  “their  bayonets 
bazig  in  the  morning  sun,”  were  pre- 
j ir  g to  invade  England,  arose  the 
I ol  iteer  movement.  The  Journal  des 
( orjurt  says  nothing  about  Orsini’s 
p’iot  but  it  tells  a queer  story  of  Or- 
3 ni  nviting  a Frenchman  at  Nice  to 
t re:  fast  with  him.  The  Frenchman 
3 scl  ed,  saying  by  way  of  a joke 
1 a1  he  was  a serious  eater,  given  to 
I se  and  that  Italians  ate  only  polenta 
id  aacaroni.  He  then  went  to  break- 
si  vith  a Russian  countess  whom  Or- 
ni  vas  courting.  In  rushed  the  cora- 
o;  friend,  an  Italian,  Pepoli  by  name, 
hi  railed  the  Frenchman  into  an  ante- 
la  ber  and  said  that  he  came  on  the 


TALIAN  composers  and 
singers  have  again  in- 
vaded Paris  and  been 
again  in  fashion  there. 
The  briiiiant  company  of 
Sonzogno,  the  publisher, 
gave  - operatic  perform- 
ances last  month  at  the  Theatre  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  Gemma  Bellincioni,  the 
great  lyric  tragedian  of  Italy,  took  the 
part  of  Amalia,  the  goat-herd,  in  the 
production  at  the  Opera  Comique  of 
Dupont’s  opera  “La  Cabrera,”  which, 
the  work  of  a young  Frenchman,  took 
the  prize  of  f. 50. 000  offered  by  Sonzogno 
in  an  international  competition. 

This  Italian  season  has  been  called 
by  some  of  the  Parisian  critics,  ”a  big 
success  of  snobbery."  The  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Referee  does. not  find  ; 
the  new  operas  performed  particularly 
interesting;  “but  the  Italian  singers  are 
quite  good  and  Paris  likes  to  get  into 
its  pretty  clothes,  to  sit  and  yawn  dis- 
creetly ana  to  pretend  to  enjoy  itself 
thoroughly,  because  it  is  the  fashion- 
able thing  to  do.”  On  the  other  hand 
the  more  serious  critics  of  Paris  hove 
devoted  much  attention  to  both  the 
operas  and  the  unusually  good  perform- 
ances, and  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  P4U  Mall  Gazette  wrote  after  the 
performance  of  “Adriana  Lecouvreur,” 
with  which  the  season  .opened  (May  2): 
“The  reception  given  to  the  work— not 
in  Itself  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Italian  school — may  be  said  to- mark 
a reaction  in  public  taste  in  matters 
musical."  The  public,  he  wrote,  tired 
of  French  works  without  salient  melody 
and  ‘ composed  in  futile  imitation  of 
wagner’s  music-dramas,  demanded  a 
return  to  the  old  tuneful  school. 


ed  by  Beonaror  tne  nairTtroSser  or  jfavrs- 
Antoinette,  and  he  appointed  Vlo’tti,  the 
distinguished  violinist.  Leonard’s  real 
‘X?  t*e;  an4  be  made  himself 
famous  by  his  skill  at  “poser  les  chif- 
I [' l1}*'  of  alternating  locks  of 

hair  vith  folds  of  colored  gauze.  It  is 
said  that  one  day  he  thus  used  14  ells 
?«  bead  of  a court  dame.  Seized, 
tb-  Reign  of  Terror,  he  escaped  and 
died  as  valet  of  Monsieur  in  1320,  a man 
of  reminiscences  and  memoirs.  The 
Reign  of  Terror,  of  course,  put  an  end 
ii.ihnt  operatic  scheme,  but  m 1S01  the 
nVi  ^S„weTe  back  again,  at  first  under 
the  management  of  that  extraordinary 
woman.  Montansier,  who  was  turned  a 
ft I °r  morc  ago  into  the  heroine  of  a 
UiS'  a w?,7lan  "'boso  life  provoked  foul 
mom’  arv,  £tbftude  du  Palais  Royal” 
Am?  V Lv.®  I.taliariR  wandered  from  the- 
,theatl'e,  'but  generally  with  suc- 
cess. The  period  from  1825  to  1837  was  a 
glorious  one.  Not  till  about  1865  was  the 
Italian  opera  in  Paris  obliged  to  struggle 
ror  its  life.  The  repertory  became  small 
ana  too  familiar;  out  of  the  new  works 
introduced,  only  five  or  six  had  life; 

Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti.  Verdi 
V ere  the  sole  composers;  the  elder  gen- 
eration  that  was  contented  with  the  old 
thPr?£t£Ly  dled  jut:  seekers  after  some- 
b?w„ s^yed  away.  After  1878  there 
were  sporadic  attempts  to  revive  the 
glories  of  the  Salle  VentadOur.  Victor 
Maurel  succeeded  as  a manager  (1883-84) 
for  a time,  and  finally  lost  all  that  he 
P&"aV6,d  ,and«  borrowed.  Again  was 
works  a aCk  of  novel  and  interesting 

The  opera  as  it  furnished  material 
for  Balzac,  as  it  Inspired  Gautier  and 

iW?s  tbe  Italian  opera  in 
Paris.  Think  for  a moment  of  the  great 
singers  that  shone  there,  and  outshone 
even  the  dazzling  audiences  within  the 
lTsW°°  years— Pasta.  Clnti,  Pisaroni, 
Mahbran,  Sontag,  Giula  Grisi.  Persian!, 
Pauline  Garcia.  Alboni,  Brambilla, 
Cruvelh,  Frezzolini,  de  La  Grange 
Parodi.  Boslo,  Steffenone.  Pence  Patti’ 
Krauss.  Stolz.  Albani.  Sanz.  Calve  Jo- 
sephine de  Reszke,  Hastreiter,  Sembrich 
and  Rutoini.  Tamburlni.  Lablache  Mario’ 
Salvi,  Moriani,  Tamberlick,  Zucchini’ 
Radiali.  Delle  Sedie,  Masinl.  Pandolflni 
(the  elder),  Gayarre.  Maurel,  Jean  de 
Reszke— we  name  at  random 
Toward  the  end  a star  would  draw  an 
audience,  but  during  the  palmy  year3 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris  the  en- 
semble was  the  thing,  the  chief  singers 
were  all  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

This  same  Sonzogno,  the  publisher, 
tried  his  luck  in  Paris  in  1889.  He  paid 
in  advance  for  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaiete 
for  two  months,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
then  exclaimed:  “Provided  I do  not  lose 
more  than  f.  1 50,000 !”  He  brought  out 
Bi2et’s  “Pharl  Fishers.”  with  Calve, 
who  was  accused  of  often  being  false 
to  the  true  pitch,  but  whose  black  hair 
pleased  when  bleached  hair  was  ■ too 
common;  Rellini’s  “Puritani.”  Gluck’s 
“OrpheuS,”  with  Helen  Hastreiter; 
“Linda,”  with  Cotogni  as  Antonio; 
“Maria,  rji  Rohanv”  “Sonnambula,”  with 
Sembrich  (who'first  appeared  in  Paris 
under  Maurel.’s  management  as  Lucia 
in  1884)  “Lucid.” 

Sonzogno  furnished  the  Parisians 
much  mirth.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month  lie. exclaimed:  “I  expected  to  lose 
money,  but  npt  to  such  an  amount." 
“Why  did  you  try  to  give  a season?” 
was  asked.  “Only  to  bore  Orispi.”  The 
storyr  of- the  Italian  opera  in  Paris  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  anecdotes,  gossip, 
scandal.  Octave  Fouque’s  “Histoire  du 
Theatre  Ventadour”  (1829-1879)  is  only  an 
entertaining  • chapter.  The  earlier  his- 


1 her  very  heart,  and  she'  reproduced  it 
with  admirable  inaccuracy.  I say  in- 
accuracy, because  on  her  lips  this  cry 
became  sublime.  That  was  one  of  her 
i special  gifts— you  handed  her  a penny 
j and  she  transmuted  it  into  a louis.”  It 
was  in  "Adrienne”  that  she  abandoned 
poetry  for  prose,  the  peplos  and  the 
chlamys  for  the  brocaded  gown,  the 
| antique  for  the  modern. 

It'  is  the  fashion  now  to  make  novels 
I into  .plays  arid  plays  into  operas  The 
playwright  argues  that  the  popularity 
of  the  novel  must  draw  audiences;  the 
j librettists  cherish  the  fond  hope  that 
If  a play  is  successful,  a libretto  bas'-d 
on  that  play  must  be  dramatic.  But  the 
opera  and  the  drama  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent things,  and  the  play  that  is  of 
absorbing  interest  may  turn  into  a dul’ 
libretto,  nor  in  opera  is  there  opportimt-c 
ty  for  the  slow  and  minute  development’, 
of  intrigue  or  for  the  working  out  of  a 
purely  psychological  problem.  The  li- 
brettist of  “Adriana”  cut  away  the  first 
act  ui  he  play,  sacrificed,  al!  secondary 
interests,  and  introduded  into  his  third 
act  a pantomime  and  dance,  "The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,”  performed  while  Adri- 
enne and  the  Princess  de  Bouillon  dis- 
cover that  they  are  rivals.  Instead  of 
elemental  or  subtle  characters,  instead 
of  passions,  there  are  petty  intrigues; 
the  action  is  episodic:  Hence.'  according 
to  one  critic,  short  melodic  phrases,  now 
graceful,  now  sentimental,  now  violent, 
but  there  is  no  dominating  emotion, 

nor  is  such  emotion  possible  in  a com- 
edy-drama. There  is  much  to  entertain, 
to  please,  but  little  to  move  the  hearer. 
Or.  as  Mr.  Henri  de  Curzon  puts  it: 
"The  mUsic  has  a certain  vivacity,  a 
certain  piquant  lig'htness  in  the  expres- 
sion of«the  feverish  life  led  by  the  char- 
• atAers  1°  the  play,  a certain  poetry  in 
half-tints  in  the  delicate  orchestration, 
a penetrating  note,  in  dolorous  situa- 
tions, as  in  the  death  of  Adrienne.”  The 
music  is. compared  to  that  of  Massenet. 

, “but  without  that  infinite  skill  In  technic 
and  in  orchestration  which  redeems  and 
hides  whenever  there  is  need  of  it  the 
looseness  or  poverty  of  ideas.”  The 
opera  was  criticised  more  favorably  in 
London  than  in  Paris.  The  chief  singers 
In  Paris  were  Mme.  Adelina  Stehle, 
Mme.  Fassini-Peyra.  .Messrs.  Garbin,  I 
Sammarco,  PIni-Corsi.  An  opera  based 
on  the  same  play  with  music  by  Vara  I 
was  performed  at  Rome  in  1856,  and  one  I 
with  music  by  Perosio  at  Genoa  in  1389. 


is„toId  by  Castll-Blaze  (“L’ Opera 
Italian  ) and  others. 


Previous  Invasions. 

1 The  Italians  have  often  'been  at  home 
in  Paris,  from  1645,  when  Mazarin  in- 
duced singing  people  of  his  own  coun- 
try to  visit  the  city.  In  1752,  the  Italians 
were  even  in  the  Opera  itself,  and  here 
started  the  famous  “War  of  the  Buf- 
foons,” Later,  in  177S-S0,  such  singers 
as  Mara,  Todi,  David,  Oarat,  sang  in 
the  operas  of  the  leading  Italian  com- 
posers, and  in  1789  the  first  independent 
Italian  opera  house  in  Paris  was  found- 


Cf lea’s  “Adriana.” 

Sonzogno  in  1889  had  no  new  works  for 
bait  in  Paris.  For  last  month  he.  an- 
nounced works  by  Giordano,  Cilea,  Fili- 
asi,  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo.  Cilea  and 
Filiasi  are  unknown  in  Boston,  amd  the 
latter  is  hardly  known  in  Italy. 

Francesco  Cilea.  born  at  Pal  mi  in  1867, 
studied  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He 
biaiLcomp?sed'  a 'student  opera,  “Gina” 
11839),  performed  at  the  Naples  Conser- 
' ■ ’Tilda”  (Florence,  1892); 

, Ai  lesiana,”  founded  on  . Daudet’s 
play  L Arlesienne”  (Milan,  1897),  "Adri- 
ana Lecouvreur”  (Milan.  1902).  A child 
wonder,  he  composed  pieces  when  he 
was  9 years  old.  A pupil  of  Paolo  Ser- 
rao  he  has  written  an  orchestral  suite 
and  a trio.  “Adriana”  was  produced  in 
London.  Nov.  8,  1804. 

“Adriana”  is  based  by  the  librettist, 
Arturo  Colautti.  on  the  famous  play  by 
Scribe  and  Legouve,  which,  written  for 
Rachel,  gave  her  in  1849  the  opportunity 
of  going  from  the  classic  into  the  mod- 
1 ern  drama.  Legouve  wrote  an  amusing 
account  of  Rachel’s  performance?  be- 
iore  the  performance;  how  the  few 
months  they  spent  in  writing  the  piece 
were  spent  by  ber  in  taking  a dislike 
to  it;  she  was  a fickle  woman,  she  con- 
| suited  everybody,  and  she  was  influ- 
enced by  anybody.  When  the  play  was 
r^ad  to  the  committee  of  the  Comedie 
Francalse,  they  watched  Rachel's  face 
for  ,a  cye’  slle  neither  smiled,  yawned 
applauded  nor  frowned.  “The  general 
apathy  was  so  thorough  that  Scribe,, 
fancying  that  one  of  our  judges  w-as 
about  to  drop  into  a sound  slumber, 
stopped  short  and  observed:  'Don't 

ound  .me,  my  dear  fellow,  I beg  of 
you  ” The  play  was  rejected,  but  the 
authors  would  not  give  it  to  other  man- 
agers,  for  it  was  Written  for  Ra.chel  .and 
tne  Comedie  Francaise.  These  other 
managers  begged  and  begged.  One  said- 
My  leading  lady  has  never  had  a 
chance  yet  to  die  on  the  stage  and 
would  be  delighted  to  die  of  ooisori  ” 
Six  months  went  by.  At  last’ Rachel 
faw  a great  light,  and  the  play  was  put 
n rehearsal.  And  how  she  rehearsed' 
She  sacrificed  everything  to  her  art' 
she  listened  to  hints,  discussed  them,' 
gave  in  the  moment  she  w-as  convinced! 
“at  ,n°t  a moment  before.”  Her  cry, 
Ah.  Maurice,”  when,  delirious,  she 
recognizes  her  lover,  sounded  like  an  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  but  it  took  her 
three  days  to  accept  the  real  pitch  of 
this  cry  as  the  authors  wished  it.  "It 

Huinds  false,  it  sounds  theatrical,”  she 
ould  answer.  At  last,  after  three  days 
miscarried  attempts,  the  cry  entered 


“Siberia.” 

Umberto  Giordano  is  known  to  some 
Bostonians  by  his  "Andrea  Chenier,” 
which  was  performed  here  by  Maple- 
I son's  Imperial  opera  company  Dec.  5, 
1896.  The  composer  was  born  at  Foggia 
Aug.  27,  1868,  the  son  of  an  apothecary-, 
who  wished  his  son  to  be  a physician, 
but  the  boy  preferred  music  and  studied 
with  brilliant  results  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory  under  Serrao.  While  he 
was  still  in  the  conservatory  he  com- 
peted for  the  Sonzogno  prize  in  18S9— 
the  year  Mascagni  triumphed— but  the 
libretto  of  his  opera  "Marina”  was  so 
poor  that  performance  was  judged  im- 
possible. Sonzogno  was  pleased  with 
the  music  and  ordered  another  opera, 
"Mala  Vita,”  with  a singularly  repul- 
sive plot,  which  'was  produced  at  Rome 
ip  1892.  These  operas  followed:  "Regina 
: Diaz”  (Naples,  1894),  “Andrea  Chenier” 
(Milan,  1896),  "Fedora”  (Milan,  1898)  and 
''Siberia”  (Milan,  1903).  “Mala  Vita”  was 
revived  as  ‘‘II  Voto”  at  Milan  in  1897. 

“Siberia”  met  in  Milan  with  only  com- 
parative success,  while  "Adriana”  was 
lauded  to  the  skies.  In  Paris  last  month, 
when  “Siberia”  was  produced,  on  May 
4,  this  judgment  was  reversed.  Libretto 
and  music  made  a profound  impression. 

The  story  by  Luigi  Illlca  is  a blend  of 
realism  and  romance.  It  is  the  story  of 
a courtesan  rehabilitated  by  a pure  love. 
The  first  act  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
prelude.  Stephana  was  seduced  as  a 
young  girl  by  a blackguard,  a rascally 
cheat  at  cards,  one  Gleby,  who  sold  her 
to  a Russian  prince  and  was  pensioned 
by  the  latter  for  this  sale.  A young 
officer,  Vasslli,  believing  her  to  be  a 
simple  working  girl,  loved  her  madly, 
and  she  loved  him.  The  devoted  ser- 
vant of  Stephana  was  the  godmother  of 
Vassili,  who,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
for  the  war,  went  to  the  palace  to  see 
her  and  found  his  sweetheart  there,  at 
home.  He  did  not  suspect  the  situation, 
but  as  he  was  bidding  her  a passionate 
farewell,  the  prince  entered  when  they 
were  in  each  other’s  arms,  and  he  in- 
sulted Stephana  grossly.  There  w-as  at 
once  a quarrel,  a duel  then  and  there, 
and  Vassili  slew  the  prince,  was  arrest- 
ed and  sent  to  Siberia. 

The  scene  of  the  second  act  is  the 
frontier  line,  a scene  of  snow  and  ice 
3nd  utter  desolation.  In  the  distance 
is  heard  the  mournful  song  of  the  long 
line  of  exiled  prisoners,  both  men  and 
women.  The  song  grows  more  distinct, 
and  the  prisoners  enter,  among  them 
Vassili,  condemned  to  hard  labor  for 
having  killed  his  superior  officer.  Wom- 
en and  children  are  waiting  to  say  tho 
last  farewell,  but  Stephana,  who  has 
made  her  way  to  the  frontier,  heeds  not 
the  despair  or  the  entreaties  of  Vassili. 
She  will  accompany  him  to  the  end,  and 
the  dismal  procession,  after  a rest  all 
too  short,  takes  up  its  groaning  way. 

In  the  third  act  the  lovers  live  in  the 
convict  camp  near  the  mines  of  Trans- 
baikal.  They  are  united  in  their  com- 
mon misery.  It  is  Easter  eve.  and  lo! 
the  rascal  Gleby,  now- a convict  in  his 
turn,  a new  arrival,  burning  to  revenge 
himself  on  anybody  and  everybody,  rec- 
ognizes Stephana,  tells  her  adventures 
to  the  crowd  and  pours  them  Into  the 


ear  of  Vassili,  who  is  firm  in  his  love, 
remembering  her  devotion  and  inherent 
nobility.  He  rushes  in  anger  toward 
Gleby.  but  Easter  bells  sound  and  all 
fall  on  their  knees.  The  lovers,  who 
had  been  planning  their  escape  make 
the  attempt.  Gleby  spies  them  and 
gives  the  alarm.  The  soldiers  pursue. 
Vassili  i?  dragged  in  and  Stephana,  hit 
oy  a bullet,  is  borne  on  a stretohpr 
She  dies  after  a last  farewell,  and  Vas- 
sill  is  consigned  to  a dungeon. 

Here  we  have  the  traditional  Siberia 
not  the  smiling  land  and  the  amtaMA 

life  depleted  by  certain  Englfsh  Zolo 
msts  for  the  Russian  orison Intern  but 


the  forbidden  fruit  were  an 
<\ quince,  lemon,  orange,  pomegran- 
ate, but  he  said  nothing  about  the  fatal 
core.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  Span-  j 
iards  of  Central  America  years  ago  be- 
lieved the  banana  to  be  the  forbidden 
fruit,  while  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Vin- 
cent were  sure  it  was  the  tobacco  plant ; 
but  The  Herald  some  months  ago  dis- 
cussed this  much-vexed  problem  apropos 
of  an  outburst  on  the  part  of  Lillian 
Devereux  Blake. 

The  term  “Adam’s  apple”  has  been 
applied  to  varieties  of  the  lime,  orange 
and  grapefruit.  The  Italians  call  a 
species  of  lime  “pomo  d’  Adamo”  be- 
cause depressions  on  its  surface  still 
show  the  marks  of  Adam’s  teeth;  but 
how  could  a lemon,  a lime,  a banana- 

or  a tobacco  leaf  have  given  him  such 
a lump  in  his  throat?  The  wonder  is 
that  some  surgeon  in  these  days  of 
daring  operations  has  not  attempted  to 
improve  man  by  removing  the  boss  or 
jut;  for  the  ideal  man  will  finally  be 
what  the  surgeons  agree  to  leave  him. 
The  Adam's  apple  is  often  grotesque, 
especially  when  the  wearer  is  of  Gothic 
architecture.  One  of  our  own  poets  has 
described  it: 


"But  O my  friend!  my  favorite  fellow-man! 

If  nature  made  you  on  her  modern  plan.  

Sooner  than  wander  with  your  windpipe  hare- 

The  fruit  of  1-alen  ripening  In  the  air—  

With  that  lean  liead-stullj,  that  protrudl  g 

Wear°standlng  eollars,  were  they  made  of  tin! 
And  have  a nfck-eloth-by  the  throat  of  Jove. 
Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a rusty  stove. 

But  Dr.  Holmes  never  suggested  the 


excision  of  the  bulging  fruit. 


HIS  QUALIFICATIONS. 

A church  in  Peoria.  111.,  was  in  search 
of  a minister  with  certain  definite  quali- 
fications. The  congregation  insisted 
that  its  pastor  should  lie  young,  a 
“mixer,”  a crank  and  a burden  bearer. 
The  man  at  last  was  found;  at  least  his 
affidavit  inspired  confidence.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  35  years  old.  but  he 
also  said  that  he  was  spry  for  his  age: 

“I  can  set  my  foot  on  a wall  ten  inches 
higher  than  my  head  and  can  ‘chin  a 
limb’  ten  times.”  So  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  physical  rhetoric  in  the  pulpit. 

Is  he  a “mixer”?  Hear  him:  “I  am 

a mixer,  and  can  talk  politics  or  sports 
with  the  boys  or  theology  at  the  right 
time.  Whoever  comes  near  my  church 
near  service  time  must  be  fleet  of  foot 
If  I don't  make  him  shake  hands  before 
he  gets  away.”  Thus  he  will  compel  as 
well  ns  persuade  them  to  come  in.  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  a crank:  "not  a fool, 
understand,  but  the  kind  of  crank  that  j 
moves  things.  On  several  occasions  I J 
have  succeeded  so  well  in  moving  things 
that  my  family,  household  goods  and  all  t 
wero  moved  into  another  pastorate  . 
and  a bit  of  a wag,  too.  He  is  not  sure 
whether  he  is  a ’’burden  bearer."  His 
nnswer  is  guarded,  hut  not  equivocal: 
“I  do  not  propose  to  take  care  of  the 
i pocketbooks  of  the  brethren  while  they 
1 go  fishing,  or  to  speak  knowingly  about 
the  bigness  of  the  hats  worn  by  the 
good  sisters  at  Eastertide.  I will  not 
engage  to  solve  the  consciences  of  the 

I brethren  who  ’hurrah  for  Jesus  and  vote 
for  the  devil,’  and  I will  not  usher  any 

. ! such  up  to  the  pearly  gates."  No  won- 
der that  Mr.  S.  S.  Lappin  was  called. 

il  Who  would  not  wish  to  ' hear  such  a 

ft  man  preach?  A western  clergyman 

II  I said  lately  that  sensationalism  in  the 

pulpit  was  far  preferable  to  Laodicean 

i | tepidity;  that  if  a clergyman  could 
quicken  flagging  attention  by  preaching 
in  n red  shirt  he  should  do  it.  Mr. 
Lappin  needs  no  startling  costume.  Can 
he  not  be  induced  to  come  East? 


own  comn:  women  sometimes  neglect 

to  pack  a cake  or  two  of  soap,  for  it  is 
still  a debatable  question  in  some  cir- 
cles whether  the  hostess  should  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  soap,  and  there  are 
women  who  are  fastidious  about  the 
particular  brand  they  use;  but  visitors 
are  surely  expected  to  bring  their 
combs  and  brushes.  From  the  story  of 
this  witness  one  might  easily  infer  that 
the  visitor  used  various  combs  in  the 
bedchambers  and  bathrooms  of  the 
house,  possibly  a comb  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  or  that  the  young  man’s  sis- 
ter went  .“a-prying  round”  in  search  of 
damegir  evidence.  Or  did  the  visitor 
possibl.-rteave  her  own  combs  behind 
her,  tortoise  shell,  vulcanite,  silver, 
aluminum?  It  is  all  vague,  very  vague. 

It’s  a brave  girl  who  will  consent  to 
visit  at  the  home  of  her  betrothed  who 
has  sisters.  Such  a one  is  as  sure  of 
herself  as  was  Lady  Godiva  when  she 
consented  to  perform  her  celebrated  feat. 

It  is  much  safer  to  invite  the  sisters 
in  turn  to  visit  her.  A visit  discloses 
so  many  unsuspected  personal  habits,  it 
dispels  certain  illusions.  As  a boy  we 
remember  a now  distinguished  geologist 
who  stopped  at  a country  house  during 
a convention  of  scientists  in  the  town. 

He  left  crime  on  the  towels,  so  that  they 
might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  carbonif- 
erous period.  The  women  of  that  house 
could  never  be  persuaded  that  his  repu- 
tation was  well  founded.  But  women, 
as  a rule,  are  more  tolerant  toward  male 
visitors  than  toward  women.  Men  are 
expected  to  be  careless,  untidy  in  their 
rooms,  and  we  know  of  a young  man 
whose  very  neatness  brought  down 
laughter  on  his  head.  Wishing  to  make 
a favorable  impression,  for  he  had  hon- 
orable designs  on  a daughter  of  the 
house,  he,  each  morning  of  his  stay,  put 
a chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  then 
drew  the  upper  sheet  and  blanket  over 
it  that  they  might  air.  He  also  thumped 
the  pillows  and  stood  them  on  end.  Then 
he  opened  the  windows  and  went  down 
stairs  to  breakfast,  sure  of  feminine  ap- 
plause. “Songs  that  my  mother  taught 
me.”  What  happened  was  this  ; The 
hostess,  on  her  tour  of  inspection,  looked 
with  amazement  at  the  guest  bed  and 
summoned  her  daughters.  There  was 
instantaneous  giggling,  and  the  adored 
one  exclaimed  ; “What  an  old  Betty  he 
is'.’’  and  in  her  heart  bis  doom  was 
sealed  that  very  moment. 

The  women  of  the  household  may  not 
be  maliciously  disposed  toward  the 
visitor,  but  they  are  naturally  curious. 
The  mother  is  often  suspicious  when 
she  is  not  resentful.  No  woman  can  be 
good  enough  for  her  boy.  No  woman 
can  understand  him  and  appreciate  him 
ns  she  does.  The  handsomer,  the  more 
accomplished  the  visitor  is  the  closer  is 
the  scrutiny.  The  sister  who  sits  and 
talks  intimately  in  the  visitor’s  bed- 
chamber has  her  eyes  wide  open  for 
any  personal  defect,  any  specific  untidi- 
ness. Does  the  inspected  one  eat 
heartily  at  table?  8he  is  "common." 
Does  she  eat  daintily?  She  is  affected 
or  her  digestion  is  queer.  Does  she  talk 
seriously?  She  is  characterized  vaguely 
ns  “a  dose.”  and  if  she  charters,  she  is 
linnet-headed.  The  Mormon  or  the 
Pinkertonian  eye  that  never  sleeps  is 
nothing  to  the  eye  kept  on  the  in- 
truder. the  one  that  is  to  bear  away 
bound  in  her  chains  the  darling  Willy 
I of  the  household.  And  sometimes  there 
is  a speck  of  dandruff  in  a comb. 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  mov- 
ing features  was  the  performance  of  tne 
orchestra.  For  some  years  great  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  Instruction  of 
the  pupils  in  ensemble  playing.  Mr.  hai- 
win  A.  Sabin  has  had  charge  of  the 
strings,  and  the  use  of  the  wind  Instru- 
meats  has  been  taught  by  various  ac- 
complished professionals.  Th® 
chosen  for  practice  have  been  gradual. y 
more  and  more  ambltiousi  Cntll  >e.- 
terday  the  performance  of  the  “W 
movement  of  Schubert’s  Unfinished  _ 
Symphony  showed  the  patience,  tact  and 
skill  of  the  instructors  as  well  as  the 
musical  Instincts,  taste  and  persever- 
ance of  the  pupils.  t _ de- 

The  music  Itself,  as  all  know,  de 
mands  finesse  In  the  expression  of  emo- 
tion, a fine  sense  of  rythm,  perfection 
in  the  ensemble.  The  Performance  was 
one  of  engrossing  musical  interest.  Not 
onlv  was  there  a praiseworthy  precision 
in  attack,  a general  purity  of ’ lnto“,'^i; 
a pervading  euphony,  but  there  was  an 
unusual  elasticity  in  the  expression,  a 
freedom  in  the  display  of  emotion. 

When  one  considers  how  these ‘youths 
and  children  must  play  without  the 
sight  of  either  time  beaten  or  of  tem- 
peramental conductor  with  encouraging 
face  and  magnetic  gesture.  he  resu  ts 
obtained  were  surprising,  v'ellnlg n in 
credible.  And  in  the  performance  the  e 
was  often  a grace,  a finish  tnai  ojat i 
orchestras  composed  of  men  more  kind- 
ly treated  by  nature  might  en\y. 
rrVw.  T " ' 

THAT  VELASQUEZ. 

The  discussion  about  the  Velasquez 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  will  not 
down.  A distinguished  painter  told 
us  not  long  ago  that  this  portrait  had 
circles  of 
but 


vied  twin  sisters.  ThcTour  were  pho- 
tographed in  a group,  and  the  picture 
is  now  before  us.  They  complicated 
matters  by  building  for  themselves  a 
twin  house.  One  might  naturally  ask 
whether  the  children  boru,  if  any  were 
horn,  were  twins  or  quartets.  So  many 
surprising  and  wonderful  things  hap- 
pen daily  on  this  whizzing  ball— the 
rush  of  life  is  so  furious— that  we  in- 
evitably lose  sight  of  temporarily  fa- 
mous men  and  women.  Mr.  Hope,  once 
the  glorious  Apollo  of  burglary,  died  in 
New  York  a few  days  ago,  and  his 
name  meant  nothing  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority. Non  Patterson  wilt  soon  be  only 
a name  with  vague  associations.  But 
the  Crabbo  family  deserved  continuous 
interest. 
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ON  INSPECTION. 

The  following  facts  were  revealed 
lately  in  a breach  of  promise  case:  The  ; 
young  woman  who  expected  to  marrj 
visited  at  the  home  of  her  betrothed. 
A sister  of  the  latter  then  found  there 
were  serious  objections  to  the  match. 
When  asked  on  the  witness  stand  what 
these  objections  were,  she  answered 
that  the  visitor  left  dandruff  and  hair 
in  the  combs  and  dressed  gaudily,  for 
at  one  time  she  had  “sixteen  colors  m 
her  outfit.*' 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  hardly 
clear.  Did  not  the  visitor  bring  her 


SIGHTLESS  ONES 


Graduation  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  held  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Van  Der  Pyl  of  Marblehead  paid  an 
earnest  tribute  to  Dr.  Howe,  who  found- 
ed the  institution.  He  was  a man  of 
broad  humanitarian  interests,  said  the 
speaker,  and  with  a spirit  of  sympathy 
for  all  the  world. 

The  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton  pre- 
sided. ^ 


long  been  known  in  artist 
London  as  a genuine  Velasquez 
one  of  little  or  no  value  except  to  stu- 
dents of  the  artist’s  development;  that 
it  could  easily  have  been  obtained  in 
Madrid  at  a price  ranging  between  $.>00 
and  $1000:  that  one  or  two  other  por- 
traits by  Velasquez,  of  about  the  same 
period,  were  also  identified,  and  could 
be  purchased  at  a low  price.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  precisely  how 
far  these  statements,  made  in  good 
faith  and  by  an  accomplished  artist, 
-were  founded  on  personal  knowledge; 
whether  they  were  rumors  or  legends 
that  thrive  in  studios. 

TWINS. 

In  a newspaper  we  read  of  the  happi-  j 
ness  and  sorrows  of  twins;  how  John 
and  Marv  Cooke,  “the  oldest  twins  m 
America,”  work  in  their  80th  year  m 
their  garden  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  read 
diligently;  how  a prosperous  TCrrner 
of  Holden  hanged  himself  for  grief 
over  the  death  of  his  twin  brother. 

Twins  fare  best  in  Christian  lands. 
Among  the  Wazaramo  and  the  Ibos  of 
Africa  they  were  usually  sold  or  ex- 
! posed  in  the  jungle,  and  among  the 
Kaffirs  one  was  invariably  put  to  death. 

In  this  country  their  arrival  provokes 
infinite  jest  and  merriment.  The 
father  buys  release  from  jokers  by  going 
through  the  operation  known  as  open- 
ing wine,  and  his  joy  is  such  that  on 
his  return  to  his  own  fireside  lie  cannot 
distinguish  one  twin  from  another,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  identifying  ribbon. 
The  growth,  the  adventures,  the  ludi- 
crous blunders  of  non-identifiers  are  all 
proudly  related  by  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  later  by  the  twins  them- 
selves. Furthermore,  anthropologists 
study  the  twins  curiously,  by  them- 
selves and  in  comparison  with  other 
twins — see,  for  example,  Kleinwaech- 
ter’s  “Die  Lehre  von  den  Zwillingen.” 
Does  the  personal  address  remain  simi- 
lar? Are  there  slight  differences  of  ex- 
pression familiar  only  to  relatives?  The 
intonation  of  the  speaking  voice  is  com- 
monly the  same,  but  it  is  not  so  in  sing- 
ing. The  handwriting  is  seldom  the 
same,  and  Mr.  Francis  Galton  pleased 
enthusiasts  in  chirography  when  he 
stated  that  handwriting  is  a most  deli- 
cate test  of  difference  in  organization. 
Can  dogs  distinguish  between  twins  by 
scent ? The  blind  girl  in  “Poor  Miss 
Finch”  tells  the  twin  she  loves  by  the 
thrill  caused  by  the  touch  of  his  hand; 
but  tiiere  is  the  case  of  a twin  who  de- 
clared that  kissing  her  twin  sister  was 
not  like  kissing  her  other  sisters,  “but 
like  kissing  herself— her  own  hand.” 
The  old  gag.  “Yes,  m.v  twin  brother 
looks  more  like  me  than  I do  like 
him,”  is  based  on  a curious  observation, 
for  there  is  sometimes  a sort  of  in- 
terchangeable likeness  in  expression 
that  gives  to  one  twin  the  effect  of 
being  more  like  his  brother  than  him- 
self. Then  there  is  the  strange  sym- 
pathy in  disease  or  insanity  that  has 
been  often  noted,  even  when  tho  twins 
have  been  long  separated. 

Some  years  ago  twin  brothers,  Guy 
and  Boy  Crabbo  of  Columbus.  O.,  mar- 


A BALTIMORE  BEAUTY. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Bonaparte  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  navy  has  re- 
vived the  romance  of  his  grandmother. 
Miss  Patterson,  who  became  the  first 
wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  at  one  time 
King  of  Westphalia.  Much  has  been 
said  nbout  Napoleon’s  anger  and  Je- 
rome’s behavior,  but  little  about  the 
radiant  beauty  of  Miss  Patterson.  Here 
is  a description  of  her  given  in  1812, 
nine  years  after  the  marriage:  “I  never 
beheld  a human  form  so  faultless.  To 
the  utmost  symmetry  of  feature  is 
added  so  much  vivacity,  such  captivat- 
ing sweetness;  and  her  sylphic  form 
thinly  veiled  displays  all  the  graces  of 
a Venus  de  Medici.  She  appears  particu- 
larly in  a fine  crepe  robe  of  a beautiful 
azure  color  interwoven  with  silver:  in 
this  attire  she  is  truly  celestial,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  look  on  any  one  else 
when  she  is  present.”  Remember  that 
this  description  was  written  by  a 
woman,  not  a man.  and  that  the  tribute 
is  therefore  the  greater.  The  period 
I- was  one  of  frank  personal  revtihUil 
and  tlu-re  was  little  opportunity  'for  d< 
ceit.  Miss  Patterson’s  dress  at  he 
marriage  was  described  ns  follows;  “A 
the  clothes  worn  by  the  bride  migh 
have  been  put  in  my  pocket:  Her  dres 
was  of  muslin  richly  embroidered,  o 
extremely  fine  texture.  Beneath  he 
dress  she  wore  but  a single  garment. 
And  read  the  account  given  in  "Tvv 
Centuries  of  Costume”  of  her  portra 
painted  in  miniature  by  Augustine 
“She  is  seated— and  apparently  had  1 
be;  for  the  moment  Mule.  Bonapar 
stood  up  that  empire  gown  would  ce 
taiuly  fall  to  the  ground:  it  was  hu 
fallen  as  she  was  seated.” 

There  is  a Hall  of  Fame,  which 
as  yet  ironical,  for  Calhoun,  Poe  at 
Walt  Whitman  are  still  on  the  outsni 
The  nominations  include  twenty-foi 
names  of  “famous  American  women  > 
native  birth”-from  Abigail  Adams 
Emma  Willard.  Pocahontas  is  nom 
Dated,  Mrs.  Sigourney  is  in  the  In 
but  is  there  no  thought,  of  Elizabc 
Patterson  Bonaparte?  Arthur  nil 
baud  at  some  nocturnal  festival  m 
northern  city  met  all  the  -women 
ancient  painters,  as  in  a garret  « 
ho  was  shut  up  at  the  age  of  U 
knew  the  world  and  illustrated  t 
human  comedy.  But  ^ew  nvc 
imagination.  Should  there  not  be  • 
American  Hall  of  Beauty  with  Mn 
Bonaparte  conspicuous,  distinguteM 
glorious  in  painting,  bust  and  statu  . 
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a GENERAL  COMPLAINT. 

There  has  lately  been  complaint 
the  decay  of  manners  in  Boston.  U 
tributions  published  in  tho  newspap 
of  other  American  cities  show  1 1 
complaint  is  general,  and  now  a wail 
borne  to  us  across  the  Atlanta  fre 
old  England.  The  utterer  of  the  » 
begins  by  deploring  the  fact  th 
class  at  any  school  has  ever 
formed  for  the  teaching  of  mnnne 
Society  loses  much  because  the  « 
cational  system  does  not  include 
inculcation  of  good  behavior,  of  un« 
ishuess  and  of  generous  and  refined 
gard  for  the  feelings  of  other  pcoi 
Bad  manners  are  not  confined  to 
••lower  classes,”  and  the  writer  frao 
a definition  that  should  be  heede- 
New  York,  where,  it  seems,  there 
uneasiness  over  the  question,  ” ho  >■ 
gentleman?  “The  expression  'a  gen 
man  born’  means,  rather,  an  msti 
tive.  inherent  quality  of  mind  - 
heart  not  bv  anv  means  necessa 


noted  with  aristocratic  connections 
lue  blood’;  and  rudeness  and  vul- 
y are  not  infrequently  the  chnrac- 
ics  of  those  who  ought - to  know 
r.”  That  a man  may  be  a gentle- 
simply  and  solely  because  he  is 
rich  is  an  idea  apparently  not  en- 
ined  by  this  writer.  The  story  is 
of  a German  count  who  pushed 
y against  an  Italian  ambassador 
public  function.  The  Italian  re- 
trated,  and  the  German  said:  “Do 
know  who  I am?  I am  Count  So 
So!”  “Sir,”  answered  the  suave 
in,  who  recognized  the  man,  “as 
xplnnation  your  statement  is  am- 
J>ut  as  an  excuse  it  is  insufficient.” 
!e  Bostonian  male  often  complains 
use  he  is  not  thanked  by  women  of 
own  when  he  offers  them  any  little 
esy  in  a public  place.  We  saw 
png  ago  a man  in  a crowded  street 
'•Her  his  seat  to  a woman  who  was 
|iardly  a lady.  He  had  a fie.Wy 
lie,  but  he  rose  and  quietly,  with- 
;iny  flourish,  made  his  offer.  She 
Jjd  at  him,  said  nothing,”  did  not 
other  thanks,  but  poked  the  woman 
Aent’ered  the  car  with  her,  and' said: 
H;  sit  down  there.”  There  was  a 
«-d  argument  between  the  two,  and 
i*y  one  sat  down.  Neither  one  paid, 
a*  lightest  attention  to  the  man,  who 
■then  holding  a strap.  Such  rude- 
ijis  so  common  that  it  is  now  almost 
■rbial,  and  similar  exhibitions  of 
manners  may  he  seen  in  any  hall 
diich  fashionable  women  gather, 
frequently  one  hears  older  women 
Gaining  of  the  inattention,  if  not 
live  rudeness,  of  young  girls,  buds, 
ulurd  them.  How  frequently  one 
■‘f*  women  of  all  ages  complaining 
on  e rudeness  of  young  men,  of  even 
:u  -nts  ' at  a uhiversity.  Like  eofn- 
pm  ts  are  made  in  London,  if  this 
vji>r  tells  the- truth. 

V-  belieye  that  the  fault  lies  chiefly 

■ it  too  indulgent  parents.  “There  is 
. JEod  deal  of  the  wild  animal  in  an 
uftlight  child.”  Parents  have  been 

■ cfv!ied  for  some  years  to  let  tlieir  chil- 
ijhi  develop  themselves.  Punishment 
t bool  or  at  home  is  not  to  be  tol- 
rad.  “What!  Strike  a little  child?” 

tiu  spanking,  when  it  was  performed 
udiously  as  well  as  conscientiously, 
vn  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a young- 
te:  who  was  thus  taught  that  the 
vo;l,  after  all,  was  not  created  solely 
for  the  free  display  of  his  ' egoism, 
* thness,  will,  petulance,  cruelty.  The 
imiasteiied.  the  unspanked  child  will 
nfotieasily  be  taught  to  realize  that 
the,,  are  other  human  beings  whose 
wises  and  comfort  should  be  respected. 

many  will  be  constantly  annoyed 
thi  very  summer  on  the  veranda,  in 
the  parlors,  in  the  dining  room  of  a 
soti  by  the  outrageous  behavior  of 
yovlg  imps,  both  male  and  female; 
boy  will  scream  and  play  ball  and 
Jtm'i  and  ran  on  the  veranda,  and  boys 
snrigirls  will  make  life  unendurable  in 
eiparlors  and  dining  rooms,  while 
e mothers  smile  approvingly  or  con- 
en  themselves  with  saying:  “Darl- 

g I wouldn’t  do  that.”  How  few 
io:rn  children  are  taught  to  shut  a 
lor  without  slamming  it!  Just  as 
ai  as  it  is  for  some  men  and  women 
y “Thank  you.” 

Te  writer  whose  article  hns  sug- 
:es,'d  these  thoughts  asks,  “Wliycan- 
olwe  .have  in  all  our  systems  of 
Sing  up  the  young  something  of  the 
nese  plan,  which  has  produced  re- 
in the  ‘grown  ups’  that  are  aston- 
jg  the  world  just  now?  Love  for 
iiilren  should  never  be  carried  to  the 
* |rd,  foolish  and  positively  demoral- 
izi|  indulgence  that  is  conspicuous  in 
:oo  many  homes.”  But  the  maxim, 
'Tim  a child,”  etc.,  is  regarded  by 
may  as  hopelessly  old-fashioned,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  “new 
Light”  and  "modern  education.”  Nor 
o|  the  fact  that  many  parents  suffer 
Tilly  through  tlieir  own  negligence 
nlmistaken  ideas  impress  others  who 
t on  their  dear  children  thinking 
acting  for  themselves. 


MALE  BUDS. 

It  is  proposed,  and  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  when  American  youths  of  the 
untitled  aristocracy  arrive  at  man’s  es- 
tate the  event  should  be  celebrated  by 
a coming-out  tea  or  a coming-out  party. 
We  remember  vaguely  an  experiment 
of  this  kind  iu  New  York  several  years 
ago:  High  c-omplexioned  matrons  and 
fresh  young  girls  gave  aid  to  the  blush- 
ing bud;  there  was  a tea;  there  were 
flowers;  the  dinner  was  followed  by  a 
theatre  party 

In  England  the  coming  to  age  of  the 
oldest  son  has  a peculiar  meaning;  it 
is  of  actual  moment  in  the  family  life. 
The  celebration,  with  all  the  tradi- 
tional ceremonies,  is  appropriate.  The 
flowers,  the  garlands,  the  huzzas  of  the 
villagers,  the  smiles  of  radiant  women, 
the  tent  and  the  band  on  the  lawn,  the 
broaching  of  casks,  the  meats  and 
wines— ull  these  are  in  praise  and  grati- 
tude for  the  continuance  of  the  long 
line.  After  the  fireworks  are  over  the 
father  takes  the  son  aside,  tells  him 
of  the  mortgages  on  the  estate,  shows 
him  what  timber  can  be  cut,  and  in 
some  instances,  as  at  Glamis  Castle, 
narrates  in  blood-curdling  tones  some 
horrid  and  haunting  mystery  known  ! 
henceforth  only  to  father,  son  and 
steward.  However  the  details  may 
vary,  the  occasion  is  a manly  one. 

To  launch  a young  American  into  so- 
ciety as  though,  he  were  a bud  smacks 
of  tlie  opera  bouffe  or  of  degeneracy. 
A young  man  may  be  thus  seriously 
embarrassed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  His  coiffure  may  not  meet  with 
| favor.  His  corsage  may  not  be  cut  so 
as  to  show  his  figure  to  best  advan- 
tage. His  costume  may  be  discordant; 
it  may  clash  with  that  of  the  young 
women.  In  spite  of  rehearsals  zeal- 
ously supervised  by  his  parents  and 
sisters,  he  may  show  awkwardness;  he 
may  drop  his  fan,  twiddle  his  fingers, 
be  vulgarly  nervous,  blush  too  deep  a 
hue  when  he  hears  himself  addressed 
as  “mister”  instead  of  “Charley.”  He 
may  fill  his  dancing  card  at  once  and 
find  too  late  that  he  has  no  room  for 
a late  arrival,  a more  eligible  lnu.it 
1 Tim  hunger  of  youth  mey  overpower 
I him,  and  his  performance  with  tea  and 
cake  excite  general  surprise.  In  the 

i honesty  of  youth  he  may  avoid  a dance 
with  a plain,  dull  girl,  although  slie  is 
the  daughter  of  a trust.  Then  there  is 
the  possibility  that  the  bud  may  turn 
out  to  be  a wall  flower. 

There  is  another  question.  When  will 
the  youth  be  ready  for  the  ordeal? 
After  leaving  preparatory  school,  or 
after  sophomore  year?  The  training  is 
necessarily  arduous.  He  must  deny 
himself  football  and  abstain  from  all 
sports  that  roughen  the  face  or  might 
disfigure  or  lame.  He  must  be  care- 
ful in  his  diet;  he  must  court  beauty 
sleep ; he  must  train  his  voice  to  low  and 
gentle  modulations.  Any  youth  that  is 
willing  to  undergo  such  training  de- 
serves a triumph  on  the  day  of  his  bur- 
geoning. Think  of  the  risk,  and  what 
is  he  to  do  if  he  succeeds?  If  women 
crowd  out  men  in  the  industries  be* 
cause  they  are  willing  to  work  for 
smaller  wages,  why  should  not  a male 
favorite  exercise  his  tact  and  sweet- 
ness and  personal  attractions  as  a “gen- 
tleman” dressmaker  or  milliner?  If  he 
should  meet  with  pecuniary  reverses 
after  the  popularity  of  a season,  his 
sisters  would  no  doubt  support  him. 


lish  horse  chestnut ; for  that  the  people 
of  the  East  countries  do  with  the  froit 
thereof  cure  their  horses  of  the  cough 
and  such  like  diseases." 

There  is  a long  list  of  plants  that 
have  animal  prefixes— horse,  dog,  cat, 
bear,  cow,  pig,  wolf,  mouse,  rat,  toad1, 
frog,  dragon,  snake,  etc.  In  some  in- 
stances “the  name  of  an  animal  pre- 
fixed has  a totally  different  signification, 
denoting  size,  coarseness  and  frequently 
worthlessness  or  spuriousness”;  but 
names  have  also  originated  from  the 
particular  uses  to  which  certain  plants 
have  been  put,  and  the  horse  chestnut 
is  an  example.  The  Turks,  Arabians, 
Persians  all  believed  that  these  nuts 
cured  horses  of  coughs,  shortness  of 
wind  and  such  other  ailments.  In  Eng- 
land a preparation  of  the  nut  was  once 
used  for  bleaching  yarn. 

Yet  there  may  be  something  in  the 
statement  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Alfred 
A.  Millward:  “The  tree  possesses  a 

feature  which  I have  often  found  to  be 
not  generally  known— it  is  a very  dis- 
tinctly marked  horseshoe,  with  seven 
dots,  corresponding  to  the  nails  of  the 
horseshoe,  and  this  appears  at  the 
knuckle  of  the  branches,  large  and 
small,  but  more  clearly  on  the  latter.” 


— is  a pure  Americanism. 

To  go  back  to  raising  children.  Fro  ml 
a letter  of  Paulding,  written  in  1817,  it 
would  appear  that  the  verb  was  not  in 
general  use  throughout  tile  South  : “You 
know  I was  raised,  as  they  say  in  Vir- 
ginia, among  the  mountains  of  the 
north.”  But  why  should  not  Judge  New- 
burger  have  said  “raised”?  May  not  a 
judge  be  informal  and  unbuttoned  off  the 
bench?  A child  that  is  reared  suggests 
a refractory  little  animal,  pawing  and 
snorting  and  kicking  parental  shins.  A 
child  that  is  raised  should  naturally 
grow  up  from  things  of  clay  to  full  spir- 
itual and  bodily  stature.  “II  grandira,” 
is  they  sing  in  “La  Perichole.” 


/ IUW  L1  V l i> 

ERGOPHOBIA, 


HORSE  CHESTNUTS. 

All  true  Bostonians  know  that  the 
lower  end  of  Chestnut  street  is  called 
familiarly  Horse  Chestnut  street  on.  ac- 
count of  the  stables  found  there,  a mild 
jest,  that  has  given  pleasure  to  some 
and  can  be  safely  cracked  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies.  The  horse  chestnut  tree 
is  also  well  known  and  the  nuts  are 
dear  to  boys  and  sufferers  from  rheu- 
matism. But  the  statement  was  made 
lately,  and  it  is  even  found  in  some 
encyclopaedias,  that  the  name  is  given 
on  account  of  its  coarseness ; “Like  a 
horse,  or  like  that  of  a horse,  hence 
coarse  and  unrefined.”  The  reflection 
on  the  horse  is  an  unworthy  one,  but 
let  that  pass.  Is  not  the  explanation 
given  in  Gerarde’s  Herbal  (1597)  a 
more  reasonable  one?  “Called  in  Eng- 


“RAISED." 

Judge  Newburger  of  New  York  re- 
leased an  engineer  accused  of  passing  a 
bad  check  on  a saloon  keeper,  released 
him  on  his  own  recognizance,  saying ; 
“Your  two  children  have  brought  this 
about.  They  have  been  well  raised,  and 
the  father  of  such  cannot  be  a very  bad 
man.” 

The  purist  might  applaud  the  action 
that  the  penologist  might  condemn,  but 
the  formbr  would  surely  cry  out  against 
the  judge’s  use  of  the  word  “raise,”  as 
would  the  genteel,  who  insist  that  colts 
and  calves  are  raised  and  children  are 
reared.  The  genteel  make  many  fine 
distinctions,  as  “beasts  sweat,  men  per- 
spire and  women  glow” ; yet  did  not  one 
of  the  richly  dressed  ladies  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  fashion  from  town  who 
danced  before  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
surprise  him  when  she  observed  that 
“by  the  living  jingo,  she  was  all  of  a 
muck  of  sweat”? 

The  purists  are  no  doubt  right  in  the 
distinction  between  “rear”  and  “raise.” 
The  latter  verb  has  long  been  used  in 
rather  singular  ways  in  the  United 
States.  “A  Vocabulary  or  Collection 
of  Words  and  Phrases  Which  Have 
Been  Supposed  to  Be  Peculiar  to  the 
United  States  of  America,”  by  John  i 
Pickering,  was  published  at  Boston  in  ! 
1816,  and  it  contains  this  note : “In  | 
some  of  the  southern  states  they  also 
use  the  verb  ‘to  raise’  in  this  manner : I 
was  raised,  i.  e.,  brought  up,  in  such  a 
town.  It  is  never  thus  used  in  the  north- 
ern states.”  Was  to  raise,  with  the  mean- 
ing of  ”to  foster,  rear,  bring  up  a person” 
wholly  unknown  in  England?  The  New 
English  Dictionary  gives  the  word  in 
this  sense  and  adds  ; “Now  chiefly  U.  S. 
and  commonly  in  passive  with  specifica- 
tion of  place.”  It  also  gives  us  an  illus- 
tration, a sentence  from  Matthew 
Bishop’s  “Life  and  Adventures,”  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1744,  which  would 
show  that  the  word  was  used  at  that 
time  in  England ; but  Bishop  was  a 
sailor,  not  a purist.  There  are  one  or 
two  English  provinces  where  they  speak 
today  of  raising  a child. 

Pickering  noted  the  fact  that  while  in 
his  time  farmers  of  New  England 
"raised”  corn,  farmers  and  agricultural 
writers  in  England  “grew”  corn.  “To 
grow”  with  this  meaning  did  not  appear 
in  English  literature  until  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century.  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  for  instance,  planted  and 
raised  corn.  Pickering  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  “raise”  for  “rise” 
in  some  of  the  southern  states.  He 
quoted  a letter  written  by  an  English- 
man in  Philadelphia  : “Of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  my  fellow-boarders  at  least  one- 
half  use  the  verb  ‘raise’  as  a neuter;  as 
we  in  New  England  do  the  verb  ‘fall’  as 
an  active.  For  example  : Tobacco  and 
cotton  will  raise.”  This  was  not  an 
Americanism.  We  find  this  neuter  in 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Caxton  and  others, 
and  Hume  spoke  of  artisans  “finding 
their  profits  to  raise.”  But  to  raise — 
that  is,  to  appoint  or  form  a committee 


An  English  employer  sought  to  ter- 
minate an  award  made  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  on  the  ground 
that  the  recipient  of  the  award  was 
quite  well  enough  to  resume  his  work 
but  had  not  the  inclination.  The  em- 
ployer’s counsel  said  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  : “Ergopho'oia  : from  ‘ergon’ 
.and  ‘phobos.’  It  means  a hatred  or  ter- 
ror of  work.  It  is  a new  disease  which 
a medical  paper  has  recently  called  at- 
tention to;  and  it  says  it  is  becoming 
very  prevalent.”  The  judge  answered; 
“Why,  it  is  a common  disease  I have 
been  familiar  with  all  my  life.”  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  referring  to  the  in- 
cident, insists  that  the  malady  is  epi- 
demic. “We  all  suffer  from  it  at  times; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about 
the  malady  is  that  the  patient  is  in- 
variably quicker  to  diagnose  the  symp- 
toms in  other  people  than  in  himself.”  j 
The  word  “erg”— the  quantity  of 
work  done  by  force  which  acting  for  I 

one  second  upon  a mass  of  one  gramme 
produces  a velocity  of  one  centimetre 
a second — is  in  the  dictionary ; so  is 
ergometer ; but  ergophobia  is  a more 
important  word,  and’  it  must  become 
familiar.  All  healthy,  normal  persons 
have  suffered  from  the  disease.  Spring 
fever  is  one  of  its  most  aggravated, 
forms.  Poets  are  constitutional  suffer- 
ers. Who  does  not  like  to  think  of 
Thomson  lolling  in  bed  because  there 
was  nothing  worth  wlinle  to  drag  him 
from  it,  or  eating  peaches  off  the  tree 
with  his  hands  in  Ills  pockets?  The  lotos 
is  the  one  fitting  food  for  mankind.  The 
strength  of  the  mysterious  East,  mother 
of  religions,  is  in  its  passion  for  inac- 
tion. Only  the  one  thatrioafs  can  truly: 
invite  his  soul. 

"The  best  of  men  have  everoilov’d  repose;  , 
They  hate  to  mingle  In  the1  filthy  fray;  / ( ■ 
Whore  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour.-- 1 
grows,  1 

Imbltter'd  more  from  peevish  -day  to  day.” 

CHEAP  AND  GOOD  MEALS. 

Interesting  experiments  are  made 
continually  in  certain  European  cities 
for  the  betterment  of  the  poor.  In  Lon- 
don new  dining  rooms  in  the  East  end 
have  been  inspected  by  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria of  Schleswig-Holstein,  approved, 
and  opened.  The  endeavor  is  to  pro- 
vide good,  substantial  food  at  cost 
price,  and  the  food  may  be  eaten  on  the 
premises  or  carried  home.  Let  us  see 
what  the  prices  are  in  American  money  : 
Slice  of  bread  and  butter,  1 cent;  egg, 
bloater  or  kipper,  2 cents — but  are  the 
eggs  fresh,  strictly  fresh,  or  new  laid, 
and  do  they  come  from  England  or 
Italy?  Cut  from  a joint  and  one  vege- 
table, 6 cents  ; steak  puddings,  6 cents ; 
stuffed  hearts,  6 cents — something  in 
our  heart  tells  us  to  let  them  alone; 
cold  meat  by  the  plate,  4 cents,  6 cents 
and  8 cents;  puddings  and  pastries,  2 
cents;  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  1 cent  a 
cup,  and  “fetched  in  your  own  jugs,” 

2 cents  ; all  vegetables,  1 cent ; pickles, 

1 cent,  and  a rasher  of  bacon,  8 and  4 
cents. 

Now,  in  Paris  the  majority  of  school 
children  eat  their  mid-day  meal  at  school, 

U they  can  they  bring  the  food  with 
them,  and  when  it  is  necessary  it  is 
cooked  free.  Some  children  pay  2 cents  ! 
for  their  meal,  some  1 cent,  and  for  ; 
some  there  is  no  charge.  Not  only  food,  i 
but  boots  and  shoes,  clothes  and  eounfrd 
holidays  are  provided,  when  necessar 
by  the  “caisse  des  ecoles.”  The  fur 
for  the  meals  are  supplied  by  the  cit 


requirement:!  or  opera  matte  such- Fe- 
rnands on  6inger9  "as  to  render  It  Im- 
possible to  conftr.e  themselves  to  the 
, purer  vocalism  of  the  concert  platform." 

lie  believes  that  natural  vocal  methods 
| provide  adequate!;.1-  for  all  demands  of 
I emotional  strength.  Singers,  goaded  by 
the  public,  ore  Ted  into  all  sorts  of  ex- 
I travagances,  until  their  vocalism  is  «o 
I disorganized  that  they  are  obliged  to 
1 seize  any  possible  means  of  making  a 
superficial  Impression.  They  too  soon 
kick  away  the  technical  ladder  which 
has  raised  them.  We  often  notice  ab- 
sence of  voice  control  in  the  simplest 
phrases,  even  in  turns,  which  now-a- 
dnys  are  habitually  delivered  by  them 
In  detached  notes.  With  having  so  long 
relieo  upon  physical  force,  It  becomes 
difficult  to  sing  a flowing,  legato  figure. 
Fundamental  laws  of  graceful  execution 
become  disregarded,  the  breath  loses  its 
pulsations  and  is  only  spasmodic.  Vocal 
security  attempts  to  rely  upon  the  most 
crude  deliveries.  Many  operatic  voices 
appear  worn.  The  weft  and  the  warp 
of  the  vocal  fabric  is  seamy,  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  nap  (or  velvety  pile) 
which  perfect  pronunciation  and  enun- 
ciation give  to  vocal  material. ” And 
here  Mr.  Broare  Is  again  astride  his 
hobby.  He  quotes  Slme  Reeves,  whose 
voice  lasted  an  inordinate  length  of 
time.  “Successful  alike  oil  the  condert 
and  operatic  platform,  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  he  was  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  truest  emotionalism.  And 
why  was  this?  Because  he.  above  other 
men,  understood  that  perfect  pronunci- 
ation was  the  foundation,  not  only  of 
tone,  but  expressive  color.” 

And  here  is  the  one  crowning  sentence 
in  the  book:  "The  lightness  of  heart 

with  which  so  many  take  up  the  grave 


Main  Opera  HouTi.  Is  dead.  He  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1838  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Ferdinand  David. 

Miss  Destinn.  whose  Carmen  has  been 
praised  in  Berlin,  impersonated  the  part 
at  Covent  Garden  May  24.  Mr.  Black- 
burn liked  her.  and  called  her  an  urtlst 
of  the  finest  calibre.  "She  works  hard, 
and  yet  it  Is  not  till  one  indulges  in 
afterthoughts  that  one  completely  real- 


, responsibilities  of  vocal  teaching  Is  much 
I to  be  deplored.” 


A Voice  from  Italy. 

Let  us  ldok  on  a brighter  picture.  A 
well  known-  and  distinguished  musician 
and  journalfist,  a Bostonian  now  in 
Italy,  writes'  to  us:  “From  Genoa  to  I 

the  south  of  Sicily  I haven’t  heard  a I 
I loafer  singing  In  the  streets  who  had  j 
half  as  bad  ’production,"  as  Winkelmann  1 
or  Scaria.  In.  Sicily,  toy  the  way,  the 
1 stuff  sung,  or  chanted,  in  the  streets  by 
i donkey  boys,  teamstetos,  etc.,  was  in- 
1 variably  Greek,  or  Graeco-Oriental,  in 
character.  There  wasn’t  a hint  at  the 
Italian  opera  tump.  Liszt’s  Tasso’ 
theme  Is  nearer  tthe  (mark.  It  was  lovely 
to  see  a sparely-clad  youth  of  16,  sitting 
in  the  front  part  Of  his  cart,  leaning 
back  against  the  load,  with  his  legs 
hanging  down  bebwden  the  cart  and  the 
donkey,  yelling  fibr  all  he  was  worth, 
just  for  his  own  pleasure  and  quite  re- 
gardless of  listener^,  In  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  along  frhe  principal  streets 
of  Taormina.  Syracuse  or  Glrgenti. 
Think  of  the  popular!  excitement  in.  say 
Tremont  street,  if  an  Irishman  should 
wake  up  the  postmeridian  echoes  with 
a fff  rendering  of  ’The  Vale  of  Avoca  I 
One  night  in  Rome  a fellow  came  by  the 
hotel  about  3 A.  M.  with  a guitar.  He 
was  evidently  pretty  drunk,  and  bel- 
lowed a curious  sort,  of  Improvisation  in 
the  ‘Nelusko’s  recitaftive  vein.’  yelling  at 
I the  top  of  a mighty  fine  baritone  voice, 
but  always  coming-,  out  true  with  the 
guitar  chord  at  Xhh  end  of  :*  phrase. 
That  is  the  sort  o (.follow  who  becomes 
a Tamagno  or  a Caruso,  if  only  some 
free-handed  soul  takes  notice  of  him 
and  pays  for  his  ecEucation.  Our  land- 
lord In  Rome  said:  ‘The  butcher  boys 

are  the  ones  that  make  the  great  sing- 
ers: they  get  up  early  in  the  morning, 
their  shops  are  wide  open  to  the  fresh 
sUr.  and  they  eat  lots  of  fresh  raw 
meat!’  " 


izes  how  great  a player  and  singer  she  J 
is.  As  a matter  of  fact,  wc  have  in  , 
recent  years  been  inoculated  with  the 
idea  (Prosper  Merlmeo  notwithstanding) 
that  Carmen  is  a divinely-gifted  woman, 
who,  by  no  chance,  could  live  in  a- 
ret  The  opera  itself  lends  color  to  this 
idea.  But  Mile.  Destinn  took  the  part 
rather  from  the  human  than  from  the 
romantic  standpoint.  She  perforce,  had 
to  act  up  to  the  part  as  it  >s  Portrayed 
in  the  opera,  hut  we  were,  delighted  to 
note  that  she  stopped  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  tragedy:  that  she  never  exceeded, 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  she  never 
failed  in  interesting  her  audience,  and 
that  she  always— as  Dr.  Johnson  has  i 
fulfilled  expectations.”  But  why  did 
Mr  Blackburn  see  fit  to  speak  or  Mi.  s 
Destinn  as  "Mile”?  Emmy  was  born  at 
Prague.  The  Telegraph  noted  the  tact 
that  she  neglects,  as  Carmen,  the  al- 
lurement which,  before  all  else,  should  j 
belong  to  the  part.  We  do  not  remem-  j 
her  a more  gauche  Carmen,  nor  one  j 
that  suggested  less  the  fascination 
which  Prosper  Merimeo’s  hapless  hero- 
ine is  supposed  to  exercise  over  her 
victims  Miss  Desttnn,  while  singing 
the  music  with  a good  deal  of  energy 
and  effect,  left  her  hearers  compara- 
tively cold."  Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Dai  V 
News  made  some  remarks  that  wilt 
serve  as  text  for  the  leading  article  nexl 

SUMax5’  Bruch’s  "Siechentrost”— two 
solos,  two  duets,  and  one  quartet,  with 
i violin  obbligato  throughout— was  pel- 
formed  in  London  for  the  first  time  on 
May  30,  at  Frederick  Warren  s concert. 

J The  verses  are  taken  from  a story  b> 

j PsVr  Edward  and  Lady  Elgar  will  make 
a short  visit  to  this  country.  It  s 
I understood  that  Yale  t nlverslty  _w> 

. give  the  composer  a degree.  Prof. 

! aandford  will  give  a reception  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  on  June  20.  _ 

I Leon  Rennay,  “an  American  baritone, 
sang  at  a concert  in  London  May  2a. 

jfr  Albert  Spalding,  a young  Ameri- 
can violinist,  gave  a concert  at  the 
Nouveau  Theatre.  Paris,  June  6 and 
was  highly  praised  for  his  _ perform- 
ance of  pieces  by  Bach,  Saint-Saens, 
Beethoven  and  Sarasate. 


ar.ee  back  to  mcmbr'V'tir.e  lingers  upon 
a much  nobler  and  finer  quality  than 
that  of  mere  brilliance;  one  recalls 
depth  of  feeling,  a truly  artistic  outlook 

upon  music,  a sweetness  of  tone,  a , 
breadth  of  sentiment  which  are  utterly 
marvellous  for  one  to  find  in  one  so 
young.  In  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto  in 
D for  the  violin  this  amazing  boy 
seemed  actually  to  touch  the  emotional 
strings  of  the  deepest  musical  thinker 
of  our  time.  There  it  was  that  one 
could  test  his  musical  character  and  Ills 
musical  temperament,  for  in  the  chang- 
ing moods  of  that  extraordinary  Rus- 
sian composer,  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
eav  to  almost  ferocious  sort  of  mirth, 
and  thence  around  the  circle  into  gloom 
and  tragedy,  young  Elman  followed  the 
master  not  only  with 
nical  qualities,  but  also  with  a sigmfl 
canco  and  a nobility  of  thought  that  lit- 
erally made  even  an  English  audience 
almost  wildly  enthusiastic;,  that  audi- 
ence was  absolutely  right  m its  JuFg 
ment,  for,  indeed,  it  was 
hear  so  exquisite  a genius  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country."  Later  appear- 
ances have  confirmed  the  Impression 
made  at  first,  and  Mr.  Baughan  wrote 
after  the  last  concert:  His  1 interpreta- 

tions were  remarkable  for  the  qualities 
which  one  does  not  expect  from  a lad 
who  can  have  had  no  experience  of  life 
and  whose  emotions,  one  would  think, 
must  run  in  the  grooves  natural  to  a 
boy  of  his  age.  And.  from  all  accounts, 
he  is  just  a simple  boy,  full  of  fun  and 

j hlfheSPHerald  also  publishes  a portrait 


necessitates  new  forms— or,  rather 

modifications  of  old  forms. 

"Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Hadow"s  vol 
ume  shows  quite  plainly  that  tho  re 
actionists  who  object  to  any  one  mai 
/.ttempting  a new  departuie  in  must 
cannot  find  their  objections  borne  ou 
by  tho  history  of  the  art.  Thus,  th 
sc  rata  form  was  largely  the  work  o 
one  man.  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach.  O 
course,  the  beginnings  can  be  trace 
much  farther  back.  Just  as  Richar 
Strauss  was  preceded  by  Berlioz  in  on 
direction  and  by  Franz  Liszt  in  anothei 
But  Liszt,  with  all  Wagners  praise  o 
his  symphonic-poems,  was  not  muslcla 
enough  to  create  new  forms.  But  li 
dil  apply  to  purely  instrumental  musi 
the  variations  which  Wagner  had  use 
to  represent  dramatic  ideas  recurrln 
in  his  music  dramas.  This  variatlo 
form  in  the  widest  sense  is  the  back 
bone  of  Strauss’  style.  It  gives  th 
composer  an  organism  capable  of  li 
finite  development  from  within.  It  : 
no  longer  necessary  to  fit  the  musici 
ideas  into  the  hard-and-fast  sonata  c 
symphony  form.  And  in  Strauss  , 
get  away  too,  from  the  different  movi 
ments  of  a symphony  which  original! 
had  no  meaning  beyond  mere  musici 
contrast,  a legacy  from  the  .lance  suite. 


of  the  late  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  the  season  of  1883-4. 


LOCAL. 

The  series  of  recitals  of  the  Faelten 
pianoforte  school  continue  to  attract 
large  audiences,  and  much  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  work  of  the  students. 
So  far  16  recitals  have  been  given,  with 
six  more  still  to  come.  These  will  in- 
clude a solo  recital  toy  Miss  Clara  M. 


lune  a suiu  . . . . . ...  .j  ■ — 

Browning  of  the  graduating  class,  on  the 
vening  of  the  20th,  and  the  graduation 


exercises  on  the  22d 


THREE  PORTRAITS. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  taken  from 
the  latest  photograph,  for  which  she  sat 
in  Paris.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
she  created  the  part  of  th©  heroine  in 
Mascagni’s  ‘"Arnica”  at  Monte  Carlo, 
March  16.  Last  month  she  sang  for  the 
benefit  of  "La  Societe  de  Preparation 
au  Service  militaire”  at  the  Opera, 
Paris,  in  the  second  and  fifth  acts  of 
“Faust."  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
Truth  (London.  May  25)  praised  her  with 
unstinted,  some  might  say  extravagant 


praise:  "Mile.  Breval  opened  the  per- 

formance in  the  second  act  of  ’Armine, 


“THE  POPS.” 

The  season  of  "Pop"  concerts  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  is  fast  drarwlng  to  a close. 
In  accordance  with  arrangements  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  Mr.  Max 
Zach  will  retirp  from,  tho  conductor's 
desk  after  the  concert  of  Wednesday 
evening  next,  and  on  Thursday  evening 
Mr  Gustav  Strube  wall  assume  the 
direction  of  the  concerts  for  the  balance 
of  tho  season.  Mr.  Zach  has  planned  a 
notable  programme  tomorrow  evening, 
which  will  represent  a dozen  French 
composers,  Berlioz.  Gotjnod.  Delibes, 
Offenbach.  Massenet.  Chafcrier  Thomas 
\uber,  Lalo,  9a!nt-Saens,  Waldteufel 
and  Lacome.  The  solos  in  Massenet’s 
"Under  the  Linden  Trees"  will  be  played 
by  Mr.  Josef  Keller  ’cello,  and  Mr. 
Fritzsche.  clarinet.  In  the  prelude  to 
“The  Deluge"  Mr.  Ondricek  will  play 
tho  violin  solo.  Mr.  Gustav  Strube  Is 
preparing  to  make  the  final  week  of  the 
"Pops"  memorable  In  the  season’s  rec- 
ord. The  management  announces  that 
Monday,  tho  19th  Inst.,  will  be  Harvard 
night,  and  that  the  annual  graduates 
night  has  been  fixed  for  Monday  even- 
ing. the  26th  Inst.  The  "Pop"  concert 
season  will  end  with  the  concert  of 
Saturday  evening,  July  1. 


UHIUcUlVC  ill  Wixu  ~ ~ - mi,  . 

and  was  in  good  voice  and  torm.  The 
ballet  of  The  Cid'  followed.  As  all  felt 
curious  to  see  Miss  Farrar,  the  light 
airy  graces  of  the  danseuses  failed  to 
meet  with  the  appreciation  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  The  prima  donna 
from  Berlin  has  an  elegant  figure  and  is 
mistress  of  the  scena.  The  face  is  ex- 
pressive, the  faculty  of  auto-suggestion 
evident,  and  she  knows  from  personal 
experience  what  it  Is  to  wrear  the  wil- 
low Duse  could  not  have  done  better  In 
the  part  of  Gretchen,  and  Duse  has  not 
a voice  that  bears  the  hearer  up  to 
heaven  Do  not  think  me  extravagant- 
I am  only  just.  There  was  a general 
Inclination  to  attribute  the  fascination 
of  the  singer  to  heart  wounds.  The  idea 
that  she  had  been  a severe  sufferer  gave 
zest  to  her  personation  in  the  last  act. 
We  rail  at  the  surgeons,  and  rightly,  for 
wallowing  in  the  cruelties  of  ’scientific 
research.  Were  we  sincere,  we  should 
own  to  fits  of  vivlsectional  hardness  of 
heart.  Tho  brilliant  company  at  the 
Opera  House  passed  through  a fit  of 
i this  kind  when  Miss  Farrar  brought  be- 
| fore  the  footlights,  what  Is  so  rare  in 
I the  light  soprano,  flame  and  emotion. 

! The  heat  of  singers  of  that  class  is  so 
often  that  of  the  close  stove,  that  fires 
I nothing  though  it  may  warm.  Miss 
li  Farrar  seems  to  find  an  outlet  for  her 
own  feelings  in  mimic  passion.  She  lifted 
the  other  night  the  house  out  of  her- 
i self." 

Mention  has  been  made  In  the  music 
notes  of  The  Herald  about  the  talent  of 
Mlseha  Elman.  The  portrait  published 
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NEW  FORMS. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Baughan,  reviewing  Mr.  W.  j 
H.  Hadow’s  latest  volume  (the  fifth  of  j 
“The  Oxford  History  of  Music”),  writes 
in  the  Daily  News  (London): 

“We  hear  much  of  the  progress  of 
music,  but  whither  is  it  progressing? 
The  old-fashioned  musician  will  tell  you 
that  the  art  is  rapidly  descending  into  a 
period  of  anarchy.  Melody  is  dead; 
modern  composers  seek  to  astonish 
rather  than  to  please.  Those  of  modern 
views  press  forward  in  their  desire  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  art.  But 
surelv  there  must  be  an  ultimate  goal, 
things  cannot  go  on  progressing  tor- 
ever!  No  such  progress,  it  Is  argued, 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  other  arts  a 
statement  with  which  I do  not  entirely 
agree.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
neither  literature  nor  the  plastic  arts 
show  such  an  astonishing  alteration  in 
their  techniaue  during  the  centuries  as 
music  has  shown  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  Frankly  there  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  limits  to  tho  art.  Apparently  it 
will  go  on  changing  with  th©  char}5®® 
of  civilization  and  with  the  capability 
of  the  human  ear  to  appreciate  new 
combinations  of  sound.  The 
■in  the  spirit  of  the  day  also  reflects 
itself  in  music,  and  alters  its  means  of 
expression.  Thus  the  formal  classicism 
of  Gluck’s  period  is  to  be  traced  clearly 
in  his  music.  Beethoven  gave  musical 
utterance  to  the  ferment  of  the  early 
days  of  the  last  century;  Wagner 
caught  up  the  speculative  heresies  of 
the  firstP  half  of  the  ^ century; 
Richard  Strauss  represents  its  unrest 
and  its  ironic  idealism.  It  would  not 
be  possible — or.  at  any  rate,  natural- 

c nnm  nnepr  to  WTlt6  With 


PERSONAL. 

It  Is  said  that  Mme.  Calve  has  written 
the  libretto  of  an  opera,  “The  Nile,’’  to 
which  Isidore  de  Lara  will  set  music. 

Saint-Saens’  new  opera,  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Monte  Carlo  next  winter,  is 
entitled  "Tho  Ancestor."  The  libretto, 
In  two  acts,  is  by  Auge  do  Lassua 

“Lisia."  an  opera  in  one  act,  libretto 
by  Miss  Mlmi  Resaco,  muslo  by  Miss 
Jolo  Gasparlnl,  was  produced  at  Genoa 
May  9. 

Enrico  Giordan!,  a buffo-tenor  of  re- 
pute. killed  himself  with  a revolver  In 
the  cemetery  of  Bologna,  by  reason  of 
grief  for  his  sister,  who  died  recently 
fn  his  arms.  He  was  45  years  old. 

J J.  D.  Naret-Koning,  a distinguished 
violinist,  and  for  many  years  first  con- 
cert master  of  the  Frankfort-on-the- 


today  is  from  a photograph  taken  lately 
in  Paris.  The  young  fiddler  was  b 


m r ai  >3.  ure  jw«i* o .......  - ■ — born  In 

1892  In  Flecken  Stalnoje,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kieff.  His  parents  were  poor. 
The  father,  a schoolteacher,  used  to 
play  to  the  boy.  who  at  the  age  of  5 
played  to  a select  audience,  although 
he  did  not  then  know  his  notes.  The 
boy  was  able  to  go  to  Odessa,  where, 
after  a time  In  which  the  teachers  were 
in  doubt  as  to  what  instrument  he 
should  play,  he  studied  the  violin  under 
Fldelmann.  In  November.  1902,  Auer 
heard  him  and  took  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  his  pupil.  In  St.  Petersburg 
the  boy’s  talent  was  quickly  recognized. 
His  first  appearance  In  Germany  was 
at  Berlin,  Oct.  16,  1904-  His  first  ap- 
nearance  In  London  was  on  March  21 
of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Blackburn  at 
once  exclaimed  “Prodigious!”  "Even  as 
Joachim  cast  away  from  himself  the 
idea  of  being  a prodigy,  and  developed 
Into  the  great  artist  which  we 
have  known  him  to  be.  so  this 
youngster  shows  every  sign  that 
his  growth  in  artistic  utterance 
will  onlv  deepen  his  most  singular  mu- 
sical sense  and  will  only  enhance  the 
dazzling  gifts  of  which  he  is  the  fortu- 
nate possessor.  For.  Indeed,  dazzling, 
though  it  does  not  express  everything 
in  connection  with  his  playing.  Is  the 
first  word  that  naturally  occurs  to  the 
mind:  but.  calling  his  whole  perforin- 
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for  a modern  composer  to  write  " ith 
the  light-hearted  grace  of  a Mozart.  It 
would  be  the  merest  pose,  or  the  mu  si 
clan  would  have  to  be  one  of  those 
anachronistic  souls  that  we  occasionally 
meet  in  literature  or  the  arts.  But. 
apart  from  these  psychical  considera 
lions,  the  art  of  music  has  Progressed 
in  a technical  sense.  All  kinds  of  new 
harmonic  combinations  have  been  dis- 
covered since  Beethoven  s Fay,  the 
counterpoint  of  the  period  which  cui 
minated  in  Bach  has  been  developed  In 
the  freest  fashion;  the  orchestra  has 
become  a new  instrument;  musical 
form  has  been  enlarged.  History  tells 
us  that  these  modern  developments  are 
natural,  and  that  there  is  a perfect  line 
of  development.  r.f 

"Since  Wagner  the  main  feature  of 
modern  music  has  been  a return  to 
polyphony.  If  we  look  at  the  rnattw 
clearlv  it  is  to  be  seen  that  just  as 
vocal  music  gave  Bach  his  instrumental 
Dolvphony  so  Bach,  after  a transition, 
period  °when  music ’was  learning  once 
more  from  song,  is  really  the  father  of 
Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss.  This  kind 
of  Interaction  of  one  branch  music 
on  another  seems  to  have  proceeded  as 
naturally  as  the  growth  of  the  species. 
Thus  the  place  of  Wagner,  w-ho  was 
once  thought  to  be  a s e p ara te  p 1 icnom e - 
non.  Is  clearly  defined.  In  ^is  musical 
style  he  not  only  assimilated  the  pol) 
phonic  school  of  Bach,  but  also  the 
monodic  style  of  the  later  romantic 
composers;  and  to  the  instrumental 
side  of  his  art  he  ^ed  the  develop- 
ment of  song  through  Mozart,  Gluck 
and  Schubert— Indeed.  Wragner  on  es 
more  to  Schubert  than  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. Then  comes  the  modern  Ger- 
man school  of  which  Richard  Strauss  Is 
the  leader.  That  school  has  assimilated 
all  the  harmony  and  polyphony  of 
■Wagner,  hut  the  combination  of  voice 
and  instrumental  music  has  stood  still 
for  tho  moment— indeed,  our  own  El- 
gar is  the  only  considerable  composer 
of  modern  days  who  has  attempted  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Wagner  with- 
out imitating  his  music  dramas.  Strauss 
is  busv  applying  the  W agnerlan  treat- 
ment of  themes  and  the  W a-gneriar 
polyphony  to  purely  instrumental  must 
It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  tf 


NORWEGIAN  NOTES. 

That  the  Norwegians  and  Swed 
have  long  disliked  each  other  is  a h 
torical  fact.  Not  even  the  invention 
Swedish  punch  lias  reconciled  the  Nc 
wegians,  who  have  insisted  that  th 
are  naturally  tho  more  independei 
sturdy,  heroic  folk.  Just  before  t 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Sai 
uel  Laing  published  an  entertaining  s 
count  of  his  travels'  in  the  two  cou 
tries.  He  was  a shrewd  observer.  I 
suggested  that  the  preservation  of  t 
popular  liberties  of  the  Norwegians  w 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  abnudan 
of  wood  and  the  expense  of  worki 
the  hard  and  irregular  stone,  whl 
prevented  the  building  of  castles.  I 
believed  in  the  Asiatic  origin  of  t 
Scandinavian  Goths  as  marked,  ev 
till  the  eleventh  century,  by  their  ci 
tom  of  eating  horse  flesh,  "the  deari 
of  all  animal  foods”;  “indigenous 
habitants  of  the  peninsula  could  net 
have  fallen  into  this  habit,  as  havi 
too  little  land  to  produce  this  foot 
But  an  objection  to  this  theory  w 
made  by  a deep  thinker,  whw.  assert 
that  Laing  could  not  prove  that  Sri 
dinavinns  raised  horses  with  the  vi 
of  eating  them;  they  may  have  eat 
only  horses  that  died  or  were  too  < 
to  work.  This  would  shield  the  h 
pophagi  of  Berlin  and  Paris  from  1 
charge  of  being  Asiatics  by  descent. 

The  Norwegians  in  the  thirties  w- 1 
not  given  to  drinking,  perhaps  becat,’ 
of  the  cheapness  of  spirits;  “for  sii» 
the  people  know  they  can  always  dn  | 
they  care  less  for  drinking”;  a remi| 
which  prohibitionists  of  todny  muf 
well  ponder.  There  was  no  capil 
punishment,  but  criminals  were  sia  > 

1 in  chains  for  life,  or  for  shorter  penot 
! if  a judge  gave  a wrong  decision  f 
was  liable  to  damages,  which  the  r 
grieved  party  might  recover  in  the  H 
perior  court,  and  if  in  the  menu  tiS 
the  judge  died,  his  heirs  were  respoif 
ble.  The  Norwegians  took  a glass  p 
potato  brandy  at  breakfast-a  ha  r 
folk;  they  smoked  less  than  any  ot 
continental  people:  they  were  fomlf 
thoairical  representations.  There  w 
savings  banks  for  corn.  A fan 
would  take  his  surplus  corn  to  n ma  - 
zine  and  receive  interest  for  it.  ti 
person  who  wanted  corn  took  it  oui  t 
this  bank  and  paid  interest  for  • 
There  was  no  censorship  of  the  pr 
Everv  man  was  responsible  for  wlia’  e 
saw  'fit  to  publish.  Private  libel  « 
open,  intentional  and  false,  or 
was  no  offence  in  the  publication,  to 
Sweden  there  was  a very  strict 
sorsbip.  “Norway  is  the  only  pari 
Europe  in  which  property  from 
earliest  ages  has  been  transmi 
upon  the  principle  of  partition  an 
all  children,”  nor  did  this  division  ■ 
the  effect  of  reducing  properties  to  )9 
minimum  size  that  will  barely  sup  r 
human  existence.  Laing’s  account 
the  Storthing  is  most  interesting. 


PROTECTION  FOR  CHARIT 

Mr.  Henry  Russell  made  a boldje 
perimeut  in  attempting  to  give  e 
lent  opera  at  the  Waldorf  The:  A 
London,  at  reasonable  prices.  Ae<  f 
iug  to  all  accounts,  the  performs 
have  been  of  a high  order  of  merit 
asmueh  as  lie  purposed  to  perform 


of  the  modern  Italian  school,  he 

ght  from  Italy  an  orchestra  well 
^ 'il  in  the  music  of  this  school,  play- 
iittJof  natural  sentiment  and  emotion 
onsive  to  a temperamental  Con- 
or. rl'li is  action  was  described  by 
[Orcherton,  secretary  of  the  Orclies- 
Association,  ns  “the  dumping  of 
Mian  musicians  in  a London  the- 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
tussell,  an  Englishman  by  birth.” 
Orcherton  wrote  highly  indignant 
It's  to  the  London  newspapers,  ask- 
pitSvhy  there  had  been  no  protest 
pnast  this  outrageous  action.  “In  view 
K e tremendous  competition  now  ox- 
Stir  in  our  branch  of  the  profession, 
mu  chances  of  employment  will  the 
Kg  number  of  students  of  the  Royal 
InJ.ge  and  academies  of  music  have, 
r.«are  being  turned  out  every  year, 
li3  public  opinion  favors  the  em- 
gujient  of  the  native  musician  in  his 
puland?”  But  would  these  students 
giduates  be  able  to  play  satisfacto- 

i'ijhe  music  of  the  modem  Italian 
in  an  opera  house?  Even  if  they 


iskilful  and  emotional,  where  could 
□aster  the  necessary  routine? 
here  not  back  of  this  protest  the 
lirit  of  dislike  and  distrust  of  for- 
s,  one  of  the  many  phases  of  “pro- 
1,”  which  was  curiously  exhib- 
1 1831,  when  Paganini  fiddled  in 
Eng.?  Some  one  who  signed 
f “Philadelphus”  wrote  the  fol- 
appeal,  which  was  circulated 
handbill:  “Fellow-citizens:  It 

tli  feelings  of  unqualified  dis- 
isthat  I witness  the  announcement 
g.  Paganini’s  performance  to 
keilace  in  this  city.  Why  at  this 
tic  of  distress,  with  the  recollection 
iimany  scenes  of  misery  fresh  in 
lnds,  and  whilst  subscriptions  are 


id  to  the  extent  of  our  means 
uer  to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor? 


this  foreign  fiddler  now  to  ap 
ir  the  purpose  of  draining  those 
:es  which  would  be  infinitely  bet- 
ilied  in  the  exercise  of  the  best 
s of  man,  charity?  Do  not  suf- 
t >urselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
pprment  of  charges  which  are  well 
ortl  of  the  name  of  extortion;  rather 
iffemnder  the  imputation  of  a want 
i tae  than  support  any  of  the  tribe 
bfolgn  music-monsters  who  collect 
b c|ili  of  this  country  and  waft  it 
it'thr  own  shores,  laughing  at  the 


ful  for  the  body  an<F the  mind-that  is, 
of  the  consumer.  .-  Beatty-Kingstoii 
could  never  make  up  his  mind  whether 
garlic  is  the  root  of  all  evil  or  “merely 
a skid  upon  tlio  wheel  of  civilization,” 
but  he  was  sure  that  it  is  the  curse 
of  Spain.  According  to  him  the  Span- 
iards, male  and  female,  through  ex- 
travagant  and  continuous  consumption 
| get  it  into  their  skins,  and  their  clothes 
[ are  saturated)  with  it,  so  that  they  walk 
about  in  a personal  atmosphere  "inde- 
scribably sickly  and  sickening.”  He 
told  of  a Spanish  gentleman  who,  prais- 
ing the  beauty  and  virtue  of  English- 
women, remarked:  “There  is  only  one 
fault  that  I detected  in  them— their 
skin  has  no  perfume.  When  I kiss,  a 
Spanish  lady’s  hand  I smell  that  de- 
licious national  odor  that  we  all  adore; 
but  an  English  lady’s  hand,  though  del- 
icately whjte  and  soft,  does  not  abso- 
lutely smell  of  anything!”  Nothing  has 
been  said,  at  least  publicly,  about  the 
personal  atmosphere  of  Alfonso.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  gave  out  a singularly 
sweet  odor,  like  that  of  violets,  and 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury  prided  him- 
self on  the  fact  that  his  shirts  and  other 
| garments  he  wore  next  his  body  were 
I sweet,  “beyond  what  either  can  easily 
be  believed,  or  hath  been  observed 
in  any  else,  which  sweetness  also 
was  found  to  be  in  my  breath  above 
others,  before  I used  to  take  tobacco, 
which,  toward  my  latter  time,  I was 
forced  to  take  against  certain  rheums 
and  catarrhs  that  trouble  me,  which 
yet  did  uot  taint  my  breath  for  any 
long  time.”  On  the  other  hand,  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  of  a peculiarly  unsavory 
body  in  spite  of  bis  gallantry. 

Both  in  Paris  and  in  London  the 
King  of  Spain  no  doubt  remembered 
longingly  the  puehero,  the  olla,  the 
salpicon,  the  duelos  y quebrantos,  and, 
above  all,  the  eggs  fried  in  oil,  for 
which  Mr.  E.  Fernandez- Ahbos,  exiled 
in  Boston,  sighed  'with  tears  of  appre- 
ciation. But  is  there  no  Spanish  res- 
taurant in  Paris  or  London  which  Al- 
fonso might  have  visited  incog? 


note’s.  ' ’ 

known, 
tronome 
mention 
also  of 


Evidently  the  soup  was  well 
In  the  same  author’s  “Gas- 
Frnncals”  (1828),  there  Is 
of  the  “humble  Robert”  and 
Game  rani,  “the  creator  of  a 


paste;  perhaps  fie  ling- 


most  succulent  soup,”  and  a footnote  Is 
illuminative : “Some  persons  think  that 
the  sauce  Robert  was  invented  by  a 
restaurant  keeper  of  that  name,  our  con- 
temporary. This  is  an  error.  Rabelais 
puts  in  the  number  of  those  who  have 


deserved  well  of  their  country,  the  cook  livers,  or  finely 

Robert,  who  was  the  invenfor  nf  Some  1 co°ked  bacon  ? 


Jt  ‘■“v  WUIV 

Robert,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
sauce.” 

Julien  no  doubt  knew  the  soup  in 
Paris;  he  introduced  it  in  Boston;  his 
patrons  thought  that  Julienne  must 
necessarily  be  named  after  this  particu- 
lar and  present  Julien.  They  attribut- 
ed to  him  the  glory,  and  he  was  mortal: 
he  accepted  it. 

The  soup  is  a good  one  even  in  its 
simplest  form  as  prepared  in  France. 
Slice  carrots,  turnips,  celery  and  color 
them  in  butter  over  a fire  to  a golden 
hue;  add  leeks,  lettuce,  cabbage,  sorrel, 


to  eat  it  boiled  in  milk.  Mr^G^A  V 
once  confessed  that  he  had’guests  who 

ra*8ked  for  mustard  w \z 

saSontlwfnI,'ant,  °°Iono1  obJ'ect  the 
* the  Milanese  add  to 
risotto  to  aid  digestion?  Did  he  not 
relish  the  dish  in  Rome,  where  the  do 
scendants  of  Romulus  mingle  with  it 
liver^l  °,r  a.  mince  of  chicken 


-ome  prefer  the  Neapolitan  dish  as  less 


pepper  and  salt  are  put  in.  The  mess  is 


, .ecus,  lettuce,  cabbage,  sorrel,  °e  simple  in  the  form  of  ■ 
chervil  and  put  everything  into  the  eaten  with  blanched  and  fried  ’ °’ 
bouillon  and  boil  for  an  breads  ana  fned  sweet 


And  the  polenta!  There  is  ne  n 
man  dish  t0  compare  with  it,  wlieOiTr 

eaten  °f  W 


tion  of  John  Bull.’ 
as  then,  the  appeal  is  made  to 
it  the  foreign  musician  so  that 
qtive  may  be  benefited.  There 
?n  no  concession  on  the  part  of 
elplms”  that  Paganini  was  well 
hearing,  and  now  the  question 
the  graduates  and  students 
'e  able  to  perform  the  demanded 
carefully  avoided.  Now,  as 
i ere  is  the  wish  on  the  part  of 
i. riots  to  shy  'arf  a brick  at 
f'eigner  who  may  cross  the  fron- 
icompetition,  though  the  general 
lay  suffer  through  the  shying. 


JULIENNE. 

A Frenchman,  Jean  Baptiste  Julien, 
a refugee  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,, 
settled  in  Boston  in  1794  and  opened  a 
tavern,  “Julien’s  Restorator.”  He  died 
in  1805  and  his  widow  kept  the  house 
for  about  ten  years.  There  is  this 
legend  about  him,  and  it  was  told  again 
only  a few  days  ago : 


bouillon  and  boil  for  an  hour;  add  little 
green  peas  and  asparagus  tips.  Mr. 
Sala  does  not  approve  the  addition  of 
sorrel,  cabbage,  lettuce  and  chervil;  but 
he  well  says  that  a greasy  Julienne  is 
destruction,  and  unless  the  vegetables 
be  lightly  browned,  the  soup  is  not  a 
Julienne  at  all.  It  should  be  served  as 
hot  as  possible.  “The  heat,  Mrs.  Cook, 
should  be  in  the  dishing  up  and  in  the 
plates,  not  in  the  seasoning.” 

There  are  pretentious  Juliennes-tlie 
Julienne  Faubonne,  two  parts  of  Ju- 
| lienne  to  one  of  a puree  of  peas,  and 
j the  Julienne  Mogul,  one  part  Julienne, 
j one  part  of  a puree  of  peas,  one  part 
of  a puree  of  tomatoes— all  equal  parts. 
But  as  Thackeray  remarked  in  his  de- 
lightful “Memorials  of  Gormandizing"-. 
The  insertion  of  the  puree  into  the 
Julienne  was  not  of  my  recommending, 
and  if  this  junction  is  effected  at  all 
the  operation  should  be  performed  with 
the  greatest  care.  If  you  put  too  much 
puree,  both  soups  are  infallibly  spoiled. 

A much  better  plan  is  to  have  your  Ju- 
lienne by  itself.” 

The  more  pompous  cooks  use  for  the 
bouillon  mutton,  beef,  calf,  capon,  pig- 
eons. One  word  more  about  naming 
soups.  Careme  gave  his  discoveries  the 
names  of  illustrious  contemporaries, 
Boieldieu,  Broussais,  Lamartine,  Du- 
mesnil,  Buffon,  Delavigne.  The  last 
culinary  inspiration  just  before  his 


breads,  with  mushrooms  ‘oTt^ffleT 
and  moistened  with  brown  sauce  and 

t'V"" 

K*t  S3S\£*  °* 

S5  2T“'  T" 

a horseshoe,  on  which  v ,  *  1 

”*'*  dm 

mn  outside  Florence,  on  the  way  to  ’he 
monastery  where  chartreuse  t.  1 
by  puffy,  mild-eyed  monks?  Did  he  eat 

end6  T Ssh°f  the  Arna 

ci  eli  clous  than  whitebait?  Has  he 

Pit.  Does  he  know  the  splendor  of 
cheese? rg601S  S°UPS’  thiek  with  Seated 
What  to  these 
which  we  have 


imj.  lew  aays  ago:  “His  soups  be-  "TT""  Jusi  oetore  his 

came  famous,  and  he  was  called  the!  7?  WaS  a v®fretabIe  S0UP>  and  he  gave 
‘Prince  of  Soups.’  One  of  his  sounJ  1 ? Dame  Vlctor  Hu«°”  but  some 


his  soups  T.  1CTOr  hi 

now  remains  to  us— the  julien  (sic).”»  Saj  "is  swan  song  was  a sauce. 


XFONSO  AT  TABLE. 

iKotlong  ago  we  read  that  the 
£)rij  food  of  King  Alfonso  is  goat’s 
;nd  with  it  he  likes  garlic. 

1 able  to  gratify  his  taste  in 
id  London?  The  ancients  dis- 
the  meat  and  called  the  ani- 
Vj ether  it  were  stationary  or  ro- 
> ilthy  beast,  but  young  and  ten- 
f ’ were  relished.  Hippocrates 
PtH  goat  has  all  the  had  qualities 
P>ee  but  he  ranked  kid  next  in  ex- 
> Ci  t0  Pork,  and  Hesiod  recom- 
the  latter  as  a delicious  food 
he  heat  of  summer.  Few,  if 
> rdem  cook  hooks  give  recipes 
or  kid. 

>t  Alfonso  in  the  banquet  hall 
h for  the  goat  of  Spain?  Did 
ime  it  first  when  thinking  what 
id.  eat  and  drink  the  moment 
' tbe  frontier  on  his  return? 
fit  mentions  as  one  of  the  chief 
lut : of  a journey  afoot  “the  deli- 
sp  ulation”  of  sitting,  tired,  in  an 
■onsidering  the  probleyi  of  sup- 
s and  a rasher,  a rabbit  smoth-l 
mons,  or  an  excellent  veal  cut-1 
oho,  in  such  a situation,  once 
cow  heel;  and  his  choice, 
^could  not  help  it,  is  not  to  be 
As  for  garlic,  it  is  health- 


Mr.  Drake  in  his  “Old  Landmarks”  also 
gives  him  the  honor  : “M.  Jean  Baptiste 
Julien  was  the  inventor  of  that  agreea- 
ble potage  which  bears  his  name.” 

But  was  he?  Was  the  Julienne-for 
there  is  no  such  soup  as  the  Julien— 
named  after  this  particular  Julien?  Was 
this  Julien  a cook  or  an  inn-keeper  of 
any  renown  in  Paris  before  be  came  to 
America?  Was  not  a soup  known  in 
Paris  by  this  name  in  the  forties  of 
the  eighteenth  century?  The  French  dic- 
tionaries recognize  the  soup,  but  say 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  Jules 
or  Julien,  common  names,  and  Littre  re- 
fers to  a date  when  J.  B.  Julien  must 
have  been  a youth  unless  he  died  here  at 
a patriarchal  age.  The  soup  was  not 
known  apparently  in  France  before 
1G50,  for  in  de  Lavarenne’s  “Le  Cuisi- 
nier  Francois”  (1651,  2d  ed.  in  1653), 
the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  sixty  and  more  soups— and  it  was 
evidently  not  the  fashion  then  to  name 

soup  after  any  distinguished  man, 


7 


cook,  statesman,  poet,  warrior.  But  in 
the  “Manuel  des  Amphitryons,”  written 
by  the  famous  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere 
and  published  at  Paris  in  1808— three 
years  after  the  death  of  Julien — the 
soup  is  only  honored.  It  is  called 
“potage  a la  Julienne,”  and  it  is  classed 
with  soups  a la  Camerani,  Fauxbonne, 
Xavier,  Conde,  Necker.  The  author 
says:  “A  Julienne  well  made  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing ; only  a skilful  artist  can 
put  so  much  esprit  into  carrots,  cab- 
bages and  turnips,”  but  nothing  is  said 
about  the  origin  of  the  name,  while 
there  is  tribute  paid  to  Conde  and  Neck- 
er. This  is  significant,  for  the  book 
abounds  in  entertaining  digressions  and 


THE  COLONEL  ABROAD. 

Col.  Henry  Watterson  rejoices  in  the 
fact  that  he  lias  left  Italy,  where  “the 
food  was  uneatable,  the  wine  poison 
and  the  coffee  execrable.”  The  tour  of 
a gourmet  may  be  as  interesting  as  that 
©f  a bibliomaniac,  a lover  of  painting, 
an  amorist.  Dibden  wrote  an  account  of 
bis  bibliographical  tour  in  France  and 
Germany;  Burney  gave  an  entertaining 
account  of  his  inquiries  into  the  condi- 
tion of  music  in  France,  Germany  and 
Italy;  Howard  visited  and  described 
the  lazarettos  of  Europe;  why  should 
not  Col.  Watterson  make  his  gastro- 
nomical  adventures  the  subject  of  his 
magnum  opus?  But  is  he  the  man  for 
this?  Has  he  the  cool,  calm,  receptive, 
discriminative  stomach?  It  would  ap- 
pear not.  Alas  for  his  reputation,  he 
finds  the  food  of  Italy  uneatable. 

It  is  charitable  to  think  that  his 
petulance  springs  from  ignorance. 
What  does  he  really  know  of  the  food 
of  Italy?  The  American  puts  up  at 
the  “leading  hotel”  of  the  city.  Some- 
times he  is  lured  by  the  name  “Wash- 
ington.” The  cookery  at  these  taverns 
is  almost  always  an  unsuccessful  imita- 
tion of  the  French.  The  guest  pays  a 
high  price,  he  is  often  fleeced,  he  leaves 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaugh- 
ter. If  Col.  Watterson  had  only  gone 


dishes  and  others 

, . , n°t  named  are  the 

boasted  cnlina^  masterpieces  of  the 

sow  bee?  What  are  chocolate 
soup,  beei  soup,  with  or  without  cara- 

y seeds,  frothed  lemon  soup,  the 
■ab  of  meat  taken  from  the  soup  pot 
and  served  with  mustard  sauce,  hmg 
hash,  geese  feet,  carp  in  beer,  the  veal 
that  cries  even  when  a corpse  for  its 
mother,  the  heavy  puddings  and  the 
dogging  sweets,  the  never  ending  pro- 
cession of  sausages,  the  salads  dress^ 
barbarously  with  equal  quantities  of 

™!far  and  °il?  why  recall  these 

e,  a k tron o in  i c h orrors  ? 

That  Col.  Watterson  finds  the  wines 
of  Italy  poisonous  is  not  to  be  won-  I 
dered  at  for  his  home  is  Kentucky. 
Put  a Kentuckian  in  the  cellars  of 
Fiance,  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine 
or  at  the  table  of  an  Esterliazy,  and  lie 
would  weep  at  the  recollection  of  the 
wine  of  Ins  country;  but  we  had  be- 
lieved Col..  Watterson  to  be  a man  of 
finer  taste  in  cookery. 


/ A MANLY  OFFER. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter,  a letter  of  absorbing  inter- 
est: 

Sau^erties,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y„  June’ 


to  a little  j o you  C£ln  msert  the  above  would  wel 

a little,  unpretentious  Inn  frequented  appreciate  your  kindness.  With  address 

hv  enmmewkol  1, ■ ^ ...  ■R,ntCr>TTVRTr-rZ  T r>TTT.l.TTAI  TD 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I here  ask  of  you.  could  you  kindly 
give  the  old  maids  and  widows  of  Bos- 
ton and  suburbs  a chance  to  marry  a 
young  man  of  genius. 

I am  a young  man  fairly  nice  looking, 
a genius,  but  poor.  I will  sign  agree- 
ments to  protect  the  woman  I marry 
In  every  possible  way:  First,  I will 

attend  church  each  Sunday:  second,  I 
will  turn  to  her  religion,  whatever  it 
may  be;  third,  I will  never  touch  any 
Intoxicating  liquors;  fourth,  I will  keep 
good  hours  and  be  a man  for  my  home; 
fifth,  to  make  my  life  companion  happy; 
sixth,  that  I will  Install  a self-washing 
machine;  seventh,  that  I will  be  en- 
terprising and  thrifty;  eighth,  that  I 
will  make  myself  handy  in  every  possi- 
ble way;  ninth,  that  I will  do  all  the 
repairing  needed  around  our  home; 
tenth,  that  I will  remove  and  put  on 
her  shoes  each  morning  and  night;  elev- 
enth, that  I will  take  her  for  pleasure 
trips  each  week;  twelfth,  that  I will 
see  that  the  cupboard  is  always  well 
filled.  I do  not  bar  old  maids,  widows 
or  a lady  under  forty  years  old. 
Many  other  tilings  I would  do  for  her 
which  is  too  numerous  to  mention.  I 
hereby  state  I will  sign  agreements  to 
the  above. 

If  you  can  insert  the  above  would  well 


by  commercial  travellers;  if  he  had 
lived  in  an  Italian  family!  He  would 
be  there  now. 

What  does  the  colonel  know  about  the 
true  glory  of  macaroni,  risotto,  polenta, 
the  three  staples  of  honest  Italian  cook- 
ery ? Perhaps  he  prefers  his  macaroni 


FREDERICK  J.  CULLUM;  JR, 
Some,  unduly  particular,  and  the  idly 
curious  and  the  fastidious  may  regret 
that  Mr.  Culhim  did  not  send  a photo- 
graph for  publication,  but  any  woman 
of  fine  feeling  and  intuition  would  be 
satisfied  with  this  mental  pho+ 


v'ocio  ins  macaroni  ■•■in 

looking  like  pipe  stems,  or  like  wall  Ke  modestly  admits  that 


‘‘fairly  nice  looking.”  and  he  is  poor. 
But  “poor”  is  a vague  term  in  this 
period  of  tainted  -money.  We  recently 
heard  a woman  pit\ing  the  condition  of 
a young  man  who  could  not  carry  out 
a certain  scheme  in  farming  because 
his  yearly  income  amounted  to  only 
$30, 000.  The  farms  of  Ulster  county 
are  famous,  and  Mr.  Cullum  undoubt- 
edly has  money  in  the  bank.  He  says 
he  is  poor,  and  he  may  say  this 
shrewdly  to  defend  himself  from 
women  who  are  willing  to  sell  them- 
selves for  money,  eager  and  restless  in 
the  matrimonial  market.  Bet  no  one 
say  that  Mr.  Cullum  is  immodest  in 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  a genius.  A genius  always  knows 
I he  is  a genius;- he  cannot  help  it;  this 
Is  the  penalty  that  goes  with  the  pos- 
: session  of  the  gift. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
of  the  articles  of  agreement  ready  to  he 
signed.  There  will  be  no  differences 
concerning  total  or  partial  immersion ; 
he  will  be  sober,  industrious,  n good 
provider.  This  lucky  wife  will  not  be 
expected  to  shingle  the  barn,  repair 
fences,  slap  a coat  of  paint  on  the 
house;  6he  will  not  break  her  back  over 
, a wash  tub,  set  or  portative.  There  will 
I be  pleasure  trips  each  week.  And  note 
the  high-born  gallantry : Mr.  Cullum 

will  pull  off  nnd  put  on  his  wife’s 
shoes.  There  are  husbands,  lazy,  or 
ventripotent,  or  domestic  tyrants,  who 
look  on  a wife  as  a human  bootjack 
and  a slipper  bearer.  The  man  that 
delights  in  chivalric  shoe  service  will 
see  to  it  that  his  wife  is  becomingly 
shod,  and  if  be  is  a bit  of  a fetishist,  a 
true  amorist,  like  Restif  de  la  Bretonne. 
she  will  have  a pair  or  two  of  bronze 
boots. 

We  see  pictures : A sleek  farmhouse 
with  vines,  a bam  bursting  with  plenty, 
a well  stocked  larder,  a neat  runabout 
for  visits  to  the  town,  and  on  moonlight 
nights  long  buggy  rides;  on  Sunday 
walking  hand  in  hand  to  church,  and 
harmonious  hymns;  and  at  the  end  of 
each  day  of  honest  work  and  innocent 
pleasure,  the  proud  husband  strips  her 
feet  of  the  caressing  boots  and  is  en- 
raptured at  the  sight. 

What  thoughtful  woman  rending  this 
will  not  rush  at  once  to  Saugerties  and 
find  the  fastest  train  crawling  behind 


version  of  the  will  and  it  was  repub- 
lished in  a little  volume,  his  “Essays  in 
I‘rose  and  Verse."  printed  in  Dublin.  It 
comes  after  a phrenological  description 
of  Mangan’s  head,  Mangan’s  recipe  for 
tar  water  as  a cure-all  and  some  dull 
prose  essays.  Catheir  Mor  blessed  his 
son,  Ross  Faly,  the  son  of  his  best  af- 
fection, his  good  son  Darry,  also  his 
son  Prince  Brassal;  he  blessed  and 
cursed  others;  but  when  he  came  to 
Oilioll  Cadnch  he  exclaimed  ; 

“But  neither  noble  nor  warlike 
shall  show  tliy  renownless  dwelling; 

Nevertheless. 

Thou  ebalt  dazzle  at  chess. 

Therein  supremely  excelling 
And  shining  like  Botnewhat  etarUke'.’ 

Ana  instead  of  ships  and  steeds  and 
rings  and  swords  and  drinking  horns 
and  bondsmen  and  handmaids  and  cups, 
he  gave  him  only  his  chess-board  and 
chessmen  eke. 

Is  there  any  record  of  games  of  chess 
' played  in  Ireland  in  the  second  cen- 
tury? Did  Oilioll  Cadach  invent  a 
gambit?  Here  is  a subject  for  a play 
by  Mr.  Yeats. 


of  various  lengths  and  strength,  cig- 
arettes, pipes  and  a mixture  should 
tempt  even  a lineal  descendant  of  Rob- 
ert Reed  or  Brother  Trask. 

Some  believe  that  loose,  expectant 

slippers  should  stand  bv  the  bed. 
Others  insist  that  slippers  spoil  the 
shape  of  the  feet,  and  they  recommend 
cold  boots.  The  bath  robe  should  not 
be  of  a too  florid  pattern,  for  an  elderly, 
baldheaded  or  unduly  stout  visitor  ap- 
pears ridiculous  if  be  be  surprised  with 
it  on.  It  all’ comes  hack  to  this:  "N  isit 
only  the  rich;  and  on  this  subject  niore 
will  be  said  at  no  late  day.  One  thing 
may  now  bo  added:  The  host  should  ex- 
plain to  his  guest  the  working  of  the 
bedroom  curtains,  or  the  latter,  by  pok- 
ing about  aimlessly  in  the  morning,  tna> 
touch  some  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivance too  forcibly,  and  the  revelation 
afforded  by  the  swift  upward  flight  of 
a curtain  may  amuse  a gardener,  .“table 
boy,  some  early  guest  or  stroller  on  the 
lawn.  


the  snail? 


\\wA 

LAUGHTER  IN  COURT. 

The  rebuke  of  Judge  Forsaith  ad- 
ministered to  gigglers,  snickerors,  and 
“guffoons"  in  his  court  was  severe  and 
merited.  It  would  appear  from  reports 
of  proceedings  in  English  courts  that 
judges  have  a blunter  sense  of  decorum 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  for 
‘daughter”  in  parentheses  strikes  con- 
stantly the  eyes  of  the  render,  nnd 
this  in  rases  of  grave  importance,  e\pn 
when  a life  is  at  stake.  I>  urtbennore, 
the  judge  himself  not  infrequently  sits 
as  a wit.  The  jests  of  both  lawyers 
and  judge  are  seldom  of  ft  nature  to 
make  one  laugh,  “all  alone,  by  himself, 
in  the  woods."  as  the  lamented  Hanni- 
bal used  to  say  in  one  of  his  inimitable 
orations  at  ft  Yale  Thanksgiving 
•jubilee ; they  are  so  oovious,  so  trifling, 
or  so  silly,  that  one  can  readily  under- 


stand the  enormous  popularity  of  the 
English  burlesque  pun.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  in  opposition  to  the 
^ French  courts,  as  to  the  peculiar 
methods  of  examination  by  the  presid- 
ing officer,  a certain  dignity  is  pre- 
served, nor  is  the  court  room  ever  an 
arena  for  the  display  of  jest  and  re- 
partee. This  respect  at  least  is  paid 
to  justice,  the  prisoner,  the  witness, 
and  even  contending  parties  in  a civil 
suit. 


CHESS  IN  IRELAND. 

There  is  a curious  commentary  on 
chess  as  played  years  ago  in  Ireland. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  “The  Testament  of 
Catheir  Mor,”  King  of  Ireland  in  the 
second  century.  Is  this  last  will  and 
testament  authentic?  We  raise  this 
question  meekly,  not  defiantly,  for  the 
-wrath  of  the  hardened  Celtic  antiquary 
ns  a consuming  fire.  At  any  rate, 
• Clarence  Mangau  made  a rhymed 


THE  GUEST  CHAMBER. 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch-instructs  host- 
esses as  to  the  preparation  and'  care 
of  a guest  room.  The  maid  should  at 
night  take  off  the  coverlet  and  remove 
the  pillow  shams  and  lay  out  the  gar- 
ments to  be  worn  in  the  night.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  towels,  toilet  soap 
of  good  quality,  “and  a bottle  of  aleb- 
hol  may  be  added  to  the  toilet  table 
requisites.” 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  suppose 
that  a deep  thinker,  in  his  careless 
packing,  forgets  to  put  in  his  valise  the 
garment  of  the  night.  Should  the  host 
be  disturbed  if  the  guest  ask  for  pyja- 
mas or  “nighty,”  according  to  his  taste? 
One  does  not  like  to  think  of  a philos- 
opher sleeping  in  his  underclothes, 
though  only  a philosopher  can  sleep  so 
with  any  comfort.  “A  bottle  of  alcohol 
may  be  added.”  For  “may”  read 
"should.”  There  should  be  a graceful 
stand  supporting  decanters  of  rye, 
Scotch,  rum  and  gin.  Brandy  harms 
the  brain.  A few  bottles  of  beer  in  a 
cooler  close  to  the  bed  are  also  provided 
by  the  thoughtful  and  experienced.  To 
furnish  a case  looks  like  ostentation. 

The  guest  room  should  be  a lasting 
memory  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor. 
Charles  Reade  described  such  a bed- 
chamber in  “A  Woman  Hater,  of 
large  size,  with  curtains  of  purple  cloth 
with  gold  borders,  to  be  drawn  at  night 
over  the  windows.  There  were  three 
brass  bedsteads,  so  if  the  guest  was 
feverish  or  disinclined  to  sleep  he  could 
try  one  after  the  other.  There  were 
prodigious  wash-hand  stands  with  china 
backs  four  feet  high.  There  were  towel 
horses  with  short  towels,  long  towels, 
thick  towels,  thin  towels,  bathing 
sheets,  baths  of  every  shape,  a big 
knee-hole  table,  paper  and  envelopes  of 
I all  sizes.  Then  there  was  a curtained 
| anteroom ; one-half  of  it  a bathroom 
] paved  with  encaustic  tiles  that  ran  up 
j the  walls;  the  rest  of  it  a studio,  with  a 
I well  selected  little  library,  a piano  nnd 
! a harmonium,  both  in  tune.  A clock  in 
| each  room  kept  perfect  time.  There 
I were  antique  chairs  of  enormous  size; 
j each  with  back  higher  than  the  sitter’s 
head,  with  a seat  going  out  os  far  ns 
his  ankles  when  he  was  seated;  a chair 
big  enough  for  two  and  stuffed  as  hair 
| mattresses,  at  least  a foot  thick.  A 
room  to  sleep  in,  study  in,  live  in,  and 
stick  fast  in,  night  and  day.” 

\Ye  should  at  once  pitch  the  piano 
I and  the  harmonium  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  clocks  would  follow.  But  wliat 
comfort  in  the  rest  of  the  furniture! 
Guest  rooms  now  are  often  provided 
with  a bed  electric  light,  with  a dan- 
gling chain  within  reach  of  the  one  bed- 
ded. and  in  those  rooms  there  are 
shelves  of  hooks.  These  little  libraries 
should  be  chosen  with  great  care.  The 
books  should  be  printed  in  type  com- 
fortable to  the  eye.  of  light  weight,  and 
they  should  be  of  varied  contents. 
Never  should  there  be  a complete  set  of 
any  man’s  works.  There  should  be 
novels,  volumes  of  short  stories.-  me- 
moirs. letters.  There  should  be  at 
lenst  two  or  three  novels  singularly  dull 
for  sufferers  from  insomnia.  Further- 
more, there  should  be  a tasteful  and 
reassuring  sign;  “Smoking  is  permitted, 
and,  in  fact,  encouraged.' " nnd  cigars 


“It  failed  because  I sat  down  on 
He  wrote  to  two  or  three  leading 
vocates  of  the  society  and  discoura  I 
them.  "I  said  I had  no  objection  tc 
studied  by  anybody  who  thought  I \ I 
worth  studying— God  knows  I n 
worth  it;  ask  \YiIlie  Winter  if  I am 
but  I never  wish  to  be  studied  in  t 
way.  I seem  to  need  to  be  studied  | 
each  man  for  himself— not  by  a cl 
Anyway,  I was  ‘agin’  it.  My  word 
not  law,  of  course;  they  could  li 
done  anything  they  chose  about  it; 
they  asked  my  opinion  and  I gaviltiiltPc 
in  a way  that  seems  to  have  made  i-B; Vulca 
self  felt.”  Mr.  Traubel  reminded  lja*:pve 
of  the  existence  of  Browning  ch  thsl 


JAILED. 

A man  arrested  some  years  ago  and 
tried  three  times  for  murder  is  at  last 
acquitted.  The  years  necessarily  spent 
by  him  in  jail  are  not  counted  by  him 
as  lost,  for  he  has  spent  them  in  the 
study  of  law,  and  fitted  himself  for  ex- 
amination. Whether  he  were  led  to  this 
study  by  admiration  of  the  processes 
of  justice  as  disclosed  to  him  person- 
ally, or  whether  he  thought  his  own  ex- 
periences would  fit  him  with  a peculiar 
fitness  for  the  bar,  arc  interesting  ques- 
tions which  may  be  discussed  at  some 
future  time.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  di- 
rectly from  the  case  is  this:  Enforced 
seclusion  in  a jail  often  stimulates  and 
strengthens  the  mental  faculties.  That 
it  often  builds  up  one’s  health  is  known 
to  all,  for  the  diet  is  simple  and  the 
hours  are  regular  and  healthful. 

For  centuries  confinement  in  jail  was 
not  necessarily  a disgrace.  Think  of 
the  wise  and  good,  the  great  men  and 
the  beautiful  women  that  have  been 
imprisoned  through  the  caprice  or 
tyranny  of  a monarch  or  a republic; 
imprisoued  for  a paltry  or  contemptible 
reason,  unjustly,  wickedly.  Not  so  long 
ago  unfortunate  debtors  were  jailed. 
There  was  an  editor  In  London  thus 
imprisoned  who,  after  his  release,  gave 
hearty  thanks  and  said  in  effect:  “I 

had  so  much  time  that  I made  up  for 
five  or  six  years’  loss  of  necessary 
reading,  and  besides  that  I went 
j through  the  whole  of  Paul  de  Kock. 

I Then,  again,  for  once  I was  wholly  free 
[ from  bores.”  We  knew  an  editor  in 
I another  state  who  told  us  that  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  life  were  the  few 
that  he  had  spent  in  jail.  Col.  Albert 
G.  Browne,  Jr.,  once  imprisoned  in 
Charles  street  jail  for  his  share  in  the 
attempt  to  rescue  a negro  slave,  al- 
ways afterward  looked  on  that  build- 
ing with,  special  affection. 

There  is  no  such  place  as  a jail  for 
mental  concentration.  The  author  is 
not  interrupted  in  the  elaboration  of 
original  thought  or  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  one  fitting  word  or  the  purple 
phrase  by  the  question:  "Dearie,  would 
yon  rather  have  the  strawberries  this 
noon  with  sugar  and  cream  or  in  n 
shortcake?”  No  one  comes  in  and  says; 
“I  know  you  are  busy  and  ought  pot 

to  be  interrupted,  but” and  then 

sits  for  half  an  hour  talking  about  him- 
self and  in  bis  own  interests.  There  is 
no  disturbing  piano  organ.  A man  has 
at  last  an  opportunity  to  think  before 
he  writes.  In  the  distracted  life  outside 
the  jail  he  is  obliged  to  think  while 
lie  writes  or  after  he  has  written. 


and  Whitman  answered : "They 

doubt  have  their  own  excuse  for  beii 
A month  later  Whitman  spoke  of  i 
ner  invitations  that  ho  had  declii 
"Old  men  who  have  enjoyed  a cert 
amount  of  fame — done  great  work 
quire  to  be  feted,  noticed,  flat 
commended,  cultivated  by  the  1 
taken  the  rounds  of  clubs,  of  the  tov 
of  meals — of  dinners  and  suppers,  jl 
don't  seem  to  like  that  sort  ol'  atteni  u 
myself.  * * * The  best  tiling  I h to 
lately  heard  about  Browning  is  that  e 


» one 
Iriici  I 
i!  taste 


tie; I, 

lad  I, 


disapproves  of  the  Browning  cl  k, 


Bravo  for  Bro whine!  Down  with  e 


clubs!  Good-by  clubs!” 

Would  that  other  more  or  less  i- 
tinguished  men,  while  they,  were  nl  ■, 
had  shown  like  common  sense!  Y.'  n 
a celebrated  person  dies  he  is  at  o 
mercy  of  literary  ghouls,  publisher;  f 
letters  written  without  thought  of  j »- 
licity,  realistic  nnd  idealistic  bio;H 
pliers,  persons  cursed  with  an  tint  v 
memory  an  1 an  itch  for  writing  r<  - 
niscences.  lie  rs  defenceless.  Bn  a 
mail  during  his  lifetime  should  proitt 
himself  against  foes  masquerading  s 
friends,  publishers  of  complete  or  1 l-j 


urious  editions,  .fount  lers  of  clubs,  hj  -ik'l 


itlith 


hope  to  flourish  jn  ,:his  world  or  dif * 
to  immortality  by  atl  aching  tliemsi 
to  the  di.-itinguisheG  foat  tnils.  In  is)  tilt 
old  days  a complete  edition  of  a Gtf  '® 
er's  works  was  not  lmblished  till 
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WHITMAN  AND  CLUBS. 


The  second  .nstalment  of  selections 
made  by  the  editors  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  from  the  diary  of  Mr. 
Horace  Traubel  lias  been  published, 
and  again  we  find  Walt  Whitman  in 
Camden,  unbuttoned,  and  talking  at 
his  ease,  as  the  spirit  moved  him.  One 
note  is  of  special  interest  to  Bostonians. 
It  appears  that  in  April,  1888,  Whitman 
was  joyous  over  what  he  called  ‘ a 
piece  of  the  best  news.”  There  had 
been  an  attempt  to  found  a Whitman 
Club  in  Boston,  and  Whitman  rejoiced 
because  the  club  had  “petered  out.” 
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man  was  thorough!} I -ooihl  -and  a ma  Ire 
judgment  had  bet  tn  handed  di  nl 
Browning  mav  have  disapproved  1 r- 
ary  or  social  or  phila Sntlmipie  or  s*  o- 
logic-al  clubs  named  aftirr  hint, 
such  clubs  were  busy  in  his  nam-  n 
spite  of  his  disapprov.tl.  The  woipr 
is  that  any  Browning  < flub  now  has  lie 
courage  to  exist  after  the  publico  ill 
of  Mr.  Max  Boerboh  tn’s  earicat  • : 
“Robert  Browning  taki  ag  tea  with  »e 
Browning  Society.”  ' 

I C / b //’ll?  ( 

HARD  TO  DEFINE. 

Experts  in  a theatrical  case,  tried  j- 
cently  in  a London  court,  attempted  p 
define  the  term  “actress.”  Some  ins  - 
ed  that  any  one  who  speaks  a line  i 
the  stage  is  an  actor  or  actress,  ever  r 
the  line  is  only  “There’s  blood  on 
face  of  the  moon;  our  Queen  is  in  d.  - 
ger”  ; or  “My  lord,  the  carriage  wait* ; 
or  “an  inarticulate  shout  of  agony  ui  ji 
having  a pin  stuck  into  him  or  he  1 
The  particular  “actress”  in  this  1 ' 
case  did  more  than  shout,  althoi 
there  was  a distressing  difference  : 
opinion  as  to  her  line:  according  to  c 
witness  she  remarked,  “I  am  a perf 
wonder  at  spotting  winners,  and 
hardly  ever  lose  at  bridge,’'  while  i • 
other  heard  the  line  as  follows:  “I 
a perfect  wonder  at  hugging  widowe 
and  I hardly  ever  lose  a breach.'’  S 
another  held  that  the  distinction  ij 
tween  actor  and  actress  on  one  si 
and  chorus  girl,  show  gifl,  super,  on  < 
other,  does  not  consist  in  what  or  fa- 
in uch  is  said  by  any  one  of  them,  “1 
in  the  amount  of  dramatic  genius -tb 
are  expended1  to  throw  into  the  enyi 
of  it  A pantomimist,  wbq  repaesei 
a -whole  drama  without  saying-a  woi 
certainly  seems  more  like  an  ‘act- 
than  a ‘fourth  citizen.'’*who>has- only 
6ay  ‘hooray’  ”1 

“Actor”  was  at  first  used  for  bo 
sexes.  Thus  Mr.  Pepys  spoke  of  D 
Common  as  one-avho-would -probably  1 


Hi 
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an  excellent  actor.  Why  did^  not  >e 
lawyers  in  the  case  quote  the  New  ! S ^ 
lish  Dictionary?  “Actor:  One  who 
sonates  a character,  or  acts  a Pal  a ' 
stage-player,  or  dramatic  perfor  r- 
Actress:  a female  player  on  the  stfl  • 


|s  definition  nglftTy  Includes  nil  pnn- 
i r-j miiMt h,  and  would  -any  one  dispute 
dt,.  ' n nir|nient  the  application  of  this 
T t0  f,l0se  that  took  part  in  “L’En- 
Prodigue”?  The  definition  is 
illy  broad  nnd  comprehensive.  But 
(jls  n re  now  loosely  used.  Take 
N,”  for  instance.  A baseball 
Iher,  a barkeeper,  a corn  doctor  is 
unrtist.  And  if  any  one  protests 
flist  this  ‘‘misuse,”  he  might  be  re- 
Ijed  of  the  fact  that  “artist”  was 
■rlnenrly  two  centuries  applied  to 
peers,  mechanics,  craftsmen,  nrti- 
ln  thnt  pope  characterized  the  black- 
W’  Vulcan-  as  an  artist,  and  Gold- 
Hil  gave  the  same  term  to  a poor 
•bbr;  that  today  the  term  is  ap- 
icito  one  who  practises  a manual 
£ 1 Th,ch  there  is  much  room  for  dis- 
Biiof  taste.  A hairdresser,  as  well  . 

: a*itch er,  may  indeed  be  an  artist. 

IN  A DREAM. 

I Eta  ordinary  stories  of  all  sorts  of 
lios  are  current  in  England.  They 
avjrisen,  as  so  many  apparitions,  in 
caiquence  of  the  talk  about  Carne 
Iasi’s  astral  body  in  the  House  of 
, 'onions.  Memoirs,  old  private  let- 

ersl  raditions,  are  quoted  by  the  proud 
belters  of  the  families  to  whom  some- 
Iiinj  supernatural  has  happened.  One 
(f  t ! most  surprising  and  romantic  of 
pea'  tales  is  told  of  a Mrs.  Bulter, 
[halived  in  Ireland.  She  dreamed 
(teij  night  for  a long  time  of  spending 
k'Ui  in  a charming  house  with  a gar- 
ien  jind  conservatory,  a garden  that 
Bizi:  rival  that  of  Alcinous  or  the  fa- 
noujone  in  “The  Thousand  Nights  and 
i fiht.”  A dozen  years  or  so  ago 
rhisjlrs.  Bulter  left  Ireland  to  make 
ker  bode  in  Hampshire,  and,  looking 
for  ouses,  she  at  Hast  found'  this 
i house.  The  housekeeper  stared 
Mrs.  Bulter  described  to  her  con- 
y the  position  and  appearance  of 
which  she  had  not  yet  seen;  but 

he  latter  went  astray — there  was 

• dir  that  she  had  not  seen  in  her 
dreas.  The  housekeeper  relieved  her 
by  eying  that  it  had  been  there  only 
pe|  weeks.  When  the  Bulters  had 
the  lease  they  asked  the  agent 
possible  out  there  was,  for  the 
iewas  small.  He  said  the  house 

he  reputation  of  being  haunted; 

Kbutyou,  madam,  need  not  be  under 
ippreheneion,  for  you  are  the 
pboa”  On  the  nights  that  she  had  vis- 
ited lie  house  in  dreams,  her  “double,” 
feastjl  body,”  or  what  you  will,  had 
beemeen  there, 


pea 

jffehe 

feiei 

IDce 


had 


i A range  story,  but  one  that  is  well 
mrthiticated,  and  it  is  only  one  of 
•Han!  One  speaks  carelessly  of  the 
taafiation  of  poets  and  romantic  nov- 
elist! May  not  their  minuteness  and 
feleaiess  of  description  he  accounted 
for  1 such  nocturnal  journeys?  If,  as 
tomunsist,  time  and  space  exist  only 
5or  to  prosaic,  the  sluggishly  material, 
W itiot  possible  that  Coleridge  visited 

Kaniu  and  Flaubert,  saw  Carthage 
Uni  l ew  Salammho?  The  former  was 
la  iieterate  dreamer,  the  latter  knew 
**  hg  lived  familiarly  with  generations 
Ibat  zere  handfuls  of  dust  centuries 
•go  cities  now  visited  only  by  the 
•roll! ologists — or  the  hyena.  Fuseli, 
tbe  p nter,  ate  huge  quantities  of  pork 
Nfor  going  to  bed,  that  he  might  j 
Ireai  wild  dreams  and  see  fantastic 
Msioil.  Thus  did  he  perhaps  set  un- 
* Jmisc  usly  his  astral  body  a-journeying. 
Die  ;periment  is  open  to  any  one  of 
-t  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  dream 
ically,  nobly,  or  even  in  a con- 
ally  interesting  manner.  The 
De  Regnier’s  latest  novel,  “Le 
Vivant,”  dreaded  going  to  bed 
his  sleep  was  always  the  same 
He  saw  above  him  a singularly 
y,  he  knew  not  where,  he  knew 
vy  he  was  there;  he  wished  to  get 
fi|  there  was  something  of  the  ut- 
it  aportance  for  him  to  do,  hut  he 
lid  iot  stir,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
it  .5  body  did  not  really  belong  to 
> was  forced  to  lie  there  a long 
atil  the  sky  began  to  change,  to 
intensity,  to  became  gray,  then 
it  was  at  last  solid,  the  ceiling 
chamber;  at  last  he  had  the 
er  0 st*r-  but  he  could  not  remem- 
precise  thing  that  must  be 
nd,  vainly  questioning  silence, 
iv  :e.  But  this  dream  was  without 


true  distinction.  The  most  imaginative 
dreams  described  in  fiction  are  those  in 
.Dostoievsky’s  “Crime  and  Punishment,” 
Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables”  and  Wilkie 
Collins’  “Armadale.”  They  are  ghast- 
ly, and  , one  would  gladly  forget  them. 

A GREAT  MONARCH. 

Menelik,  King  of  Kings,  nnd  inci- 
dentally of  Abyssinia,  “always  wears 
out  of  doors  a broad  brimmed  Ameri- 
can hat.”  Thus  is  ho  distinguished  and 
set  far  above  other  African  rulers,  on 
whom  the  European  plug  has  worked  a 
fatal  spell.  The  plug  does  not  become 
a monarch  who  is  otherwise  free  and 
independent  in  his  dress.  Without  trou- 
sers and  boots,  he  looks  top  heavy,  nor 
does  the  girdle  restore  his  equilibrium. 
Queequeg,  the  harpooner,  ashore  at 
New  Bedford,  knew  this,  for  though  he 
began  dressing  by  donning  a tall  hat, 
he  immediately  thereafter  pulled  on  his 
cowhide  boots.  Even  a fierce  Fak,  a 
cannibal  in  his  war  paint,  is  ridiculous 
in  a stovepipe,  yet  misguided  chieftains 
have  made  themselves  guys,  thinking 
the  plug  to  be  an  emblem  of  royalty. 
But  Menelik  has  the  advantages  of  most 
honorable  descent.  He  comes  in  a di- 
rect and  long  line  from  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Solomon,  as  we 
all  know,  was  a tasteful  dresser,  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  superb  Balkis, 
was  the  one  irresistible  woman  of  her 
period.  Solomon  knew  the  correct  thing 
in  dress,  and  Balkis  ruled  fashions  as 
well  as  a race.  No  wonder  Negus 
Menelik  prefers  a broad  brimmed  Amer- 
ican hat  to  a chimney-pot. 


has  end ea voted  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  charges  and  assisted  in  punishing 
the  guilty.  If  he  will  not  aid  in  the  in- 
quiry, if  he  wraps  himself  in  his  dig- 
nity and  will  say  only  “Pooh-pooh”  0r 
“Fudge,”  then  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  resign;  he  should  he  removed,  and 
if  punishment  be  possible  in  his  case,  lie' 
too,  should  know  the  force  of  the  law 
or  that  of  popular  indignation  and  con-  I 
tempt. 

A'C+UZ-  * L ■ r 


SHOCKING  CHARGES. 

Gross  abuses  are  often  charged 
against  keepers  and  nurses  in  public 
charitable  institutions.  Thus  distress- 
ing accounts  of  cruelty  are  told  of  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  by  nurses  at  a 
Long  Island  state  hospital.  A patient 
who  insists  on  talking  or  singing,  one 
that  will  not  stay  in  bed,  one  that  is 
quarrelsome,  will  be  found  with  broken 
ribs,  and  the  nurses  will  swear  that  the 
unfortunate  fell  in  a fit  or  slipped  in  a 
bathtub,  whereas  the  patient  was  quiet- 
ed by  a simple  method,  putting  the  pa- 
tient on  the  floor  and  jumping  on  his 
chest  with  the  knees.  This  soothing 
operation  was  described  years  ago  by 
Charles  Reade  in  “Very  Hard  Cash.” 
It  was  a favorite  remedy  in  more  than 
one  asylum  in  England,  as  was  proved 
in  the  controversy  excited  by  Reade’s 
disclosures.  Then  there  are  unpleasant 
stories  about  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  a Westchester  home.  If  a boy 
did  not  please  bis  instructors,  he  was 
beaten  with  a piece  of  loaded  hose. 
This  educational  device  or  corrective  is 
known  in  one  form  or  another  all  over 
the  world:  a sleeve  or  an  eelskin  is  filled 
with  sand  and  the  quiet,  lethal  weapon 
does  its  work  without  undue  disfigure- 
ment. There  is  a legend  that  Gottschalk 
was  injured  in  this  manner  in  Brazil 
by  some  jealous  lover,  not  pianist. 

Whenever  there  are  charges  of  this 
nature,  there  is  at  once  an  outcry 
against  superintendent,  leading  officials, 
physicians.  The  outcry,  though  honest, 
is  often  unjust.  The  most  humane  and 
skilful  superintendent  cannot  always  be 
sure  of  his  subordinates  in  a largo  in- 
stitution. To  be  the  keeper  of  an  in- 
sane person  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
mote the  finer  feelings,  nor  does  the 
office  attract  persons  of  sensitive  organ- 
izations. Even  the  kindly  disposed 
grow  callous  and  forget  that  trying  pa- 
tients are  wholly  irresponsible.  The 
superintendent  cannot  possibly  be  al- 
ways at  the  keeper’s  heels,  but  he  is  to 
blame  when  he  wishes  to  avoid  investi- 
gation, to  hush  up  a scandal.  It  is  his 
duty  to  court  publicity.  No  absurd  and 
criminal  feeling  of  pride  in  his  asylum 
or  “loyalty”  toward  his  subordinates 
should  divert  him  from  his  plain  duty. 
Cruelty  shown  toward  destitute  children 
is,  indeed,  monstrous;  but  have  not 
children  of  well-to-do  and  smug  citizens 
suffered  from  acts  of  parental  cruelty? 
Only  a day  or  two  ago  we  read  of  a 
father  who  burned  seriously  his  child's 
fingers  to  teach,  him  not  to  play  witli 
fire.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  demand 
the  immediate  resignation  of  the  super- 
intendent of  a charitable  institution 
against  which  charges  are  brought. 

\ He  should  not  resign  until  he  himself 


JAPANESE  IMITATION. 

The  Herald  commented  editorially  a 
I morning  or  two  ago  on  the  Japanese 
as  successful  imitators,  and  said  that 
they  have  a marvellous  facility  of  im- 
proving on  the  patterns  they  accept  A 
curious  instance  of  their  capacity  is  of 
an  old  date,  but  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  present  war  and  the  accom- 
panying interest  in  all  things  Japanese. 
Centuries  ago  when  the  Portuguese 
Pinto  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Japan  he  succeeded  in  saving  his  ^ar- 
quebus. The  Japanese  were  then  ac- 
quainted only  with  bows  and  arrows  as 
weapons  of  war,  and  some  of.  them, 
curious,  asked  Pinto  to  let  them  ex- 
amine his  arm.  The  harquebus  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  Japanese 
smiled  while  they  examined.  When 
Pinto  was  ready  to  go  to  sea  the 
Japanese  had  already  manufactured 
500  harquebuses  after  the  foreign 
model,  and  two.  years  afterward  there 
were  more  than  300,000  of  them  in 
Japan.  And  in  like  manner  the  little 
railway  and  the  telegraph  line  given  as 
playthings  by  Perry  when  he  visited  this 
people  awoke  at  once  more  than  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  So, imitative  are 
the  Japanese  that  it  is  said  they  are 
now  imitating  for  the  purses  of  for- 
eigners their  ancient  art  treasures,  and 
thus  in  a way  they  compliment  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

SPANKING. 

A New  York  court  orders  school- 
ma’ams  to  spank  naughty  boys.  Thu* 
is  Solomon  vindicated,  though  senti- 
mentalists may  weep,  and  the  shade 
of  Dr.  Busby,  who,  looking  at  the  re- 
fractory youngster  that  turned  out  to 
be  South,  the  great  divine,  and  taking 
his  rod,  remarked:  “I  see  great  tal- 
ents in  that  sulky  boy,  and  I shall  en- 
deavor to  bring  them  out”— this  awful 
shade  smiles  grim  approval.  About  a 
year  ago  a teacher  in  New  York  urged 
that  a rubber  hose  should  be  turned  on 
froward  schoolboys.  Spanking  is  pref- 
erable. There  is  no  danger  of  giving 
thereby  a dangerous  nervous  shock,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  injuring  the 
hearing  as  when  one  boxes  ears.  No 
doubt  whipping  has  been  carried  to  ex- 
treme lengths  by  parents,  as  well  as  by  ! 
teachers.  We  remember  an  honest,  god- 
fearing citizen  in  a village  in  the  west-  I 
em  part  of  this  commonwealth  who 
used  on  his  unduly  vivacious  son  and 
heir  a driving  whip,  a coach  whip  and 
a rawhide,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  boy’s  offence.  He  favored  the  coach 
whip,  for  it  gave  him,  a freer  delivery 
at  long  range.  The  boy  laughed  at  the 
whips,  much  to  the  exasperation  of  his 
sire,  but  when  his  mother  took  a slip- 
per and  got  down  to  business  he 
howled,  and  he  wept  tears  of  penitence. 


ster  to  be  no  better  than,  a thief.  The 
Greeks  shared  this  opinion  with  the 
Roman  senate,  the  early  Hebrews,  and 
the  Hindoos,  among  whom  no  gambler 
could  be  a witness  in  court.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  venerable  priest,  Calchas,  in  “La 
Belle  Helene,”  had  extraordinary  luck 
with  the  dice,  and  whereas  some  ir- 
reverent persons  suspected  a loading  of 
the  dice,  the  pious  old  man  attributed 
the  winning  cast  in  each  instance  to 

PRODIGIOUS  PASTERS. 

Why  Mr.  Sacco,  the  “Hunger  Art- 
ist, who,  confined  in  a small  cabinet 
with  cemented  glass  sides,  was  trying  to 
go  twenty-one  days  in  Vienna  without 
other  sustenance  than  inhalations  from 
a small  flask  “filled  with  some  secret 
preparation,”  was  watched  night  and 
day  by  relays  of  firemen  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain, unless  there  were  fear  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  and  another  Krook 
incident. 

And  why  should  Mr.  Sacco  have  been 
suspected  of  fraud  in  Berlin,  and  why 
should  students  have  stoned  him 
through  his  window?  Twenty-one  days 
are  as  a dream  that  vanisheth,  as  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  books,  the 
woods  were  full  of  prodigious  fasters 
long  before  Tanner  and  Sacco  came 
into  this  world  of  eating  and  drinking. 
Let  us  now  consult- the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  wisdom  that  should  be  known 
to  all  Berlin  students.  Let  ns  now 
praise  famous  men  and  women.  Pass- 
ing over  the  case  of  Apollonia  Schreira, 
a maiden  of  Basle  who  fasted  for  three 
or  four  years  while  guarded  and  ex- 
amined rigorously  by  order  of  the 
magistrates,  we  come  to  'the  10-year- 
old  girl  named  t Margaret,  of  Roed,  who 
began  to  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  sus- 
tenance A.  D.  1539,  and  so  continued 
for  three  years,  walking  in  the  mean 
time,  and  talking  and  laughing  and 
sporting  as  other  children  of  that  age 
are  used  to  do.  The  pastor  and  others 
narrowly  observed  her,  but  there  was 
no  juggling  in  the  business,  and  the 
bishop  allowed  her  to.  return  to  her 
friends,  not  without  great  admiration 
and  princely  gifts.  Katherine  Binder, 
born  in  the  Palatinate,  was  committed' 
to  the  care  of  a divine,  a,  statesman, 
and  two  doctors  of  physic;  she  fed  only 
on  air  for  nine  years  or  more.  Eve 
Fleigen,  a Dutch  girl,  was  examined 
by  the  magistrates  and  clergymen  of 
Meurs,  and  her  portrait  was  painted, 
with  verses  in  Latin  for  an  inscrip- 
tion: 

“this  maid  of  Meurs  thirty  and  six  years  spent, 
fourteen  of  which  she  took  no  nourishment; 

I hus  pale  and  w an  sh©  sits  sad  and  alone, 

A garden's  all  she  loves  to  look  upon.” 


DEGENERATES. 

The  Greek  premier,  Mr.  Delyannis, 
was  assassinated  because  he  closed  the 
gambling  hells  of  Athens.  The  early 
Greeks  thought  piracy  a most  honor- 
able profession,  and  they  were  terrible 
fellows  for  cock  fights,  which  were  ap- 
pointed at  Athens  to  be  a public  and 
solemn  pastime  in  consequence  of  a lit- 
tle incident  that  happened  to  Themis- 
toeles,  for  when  he  led  out  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians  he  happened  to 
see  two  cocks  fighting,  and  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  rouse  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  by  pointing  out  the  bravery  j 
of  the  birds  who  fought  neither  for 
country,  family  nor  liberty.  Further- 
more, there  was  spirited  betting 
throughout  Greece  on  cock  fights,  and 
Socrates  himself  quoted  the  sport  in 
illustration  of  a moral.  But  gaming 
houses  were  considered  scandalous 
places,  and  Aristotle  declared  a game- 


There  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Balaam;  she  was  of  a just  stature,  ac- 
cording to  her  age,  and  somewhat  rude 
of  behavior;  falling  sick,  she  finally 
rallied,  but  could  eat  nothing  for  three 
years,  though  she  did  the  marketing, 
swept  the  house,  and  span.  And  time 
would  fail  us  were  we  to  tell  minutely 
of  many  other  wonderful  maidens,  as 
the  one  brought  in  1595  out  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Juliers  and  exposed  at  the 
sign  of  the  White  Horse  to  as  many  as 
desired  it;  she  had  lived  three  years 
without  food,  and  was  of  a sad  and 
melancholy  countenance,  and  when 
some  one  privately  conveyed  a little 
sugar  into  her  mouth  she  immediately 
swooned;  as  the  girl  in  Agro  Tullensi, 
tvho  lived  three  years  without  meat  or 
drink,  as  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Clotarius,  who  fasted  eleven  years. 

It  is  stated  in  learned  treatises  that 
women  are  able  to  endure  such.-  ab- 
stinence longer  .thaii  .otxjen. 
were  men  who  thus  honored  their  sex'. 
We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  John  Scot,  “no 
way  commended  for  his  learning,  -for 
he  had  none,  nor  for  his  good  quali- 
ties; which  were  as  few.”  He  lost  a 
law  suit  and  could  not  pay,  so  he 
sought  sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
rood  house,  and  there  he  sulked  and 
neither  ate  nor  drank  for  thirty  or 
forty  days.  The  report  of  his  behavior 
spread,  and  the  King  shut  him  up  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
watched  while  he  fasted  thirty-two 
days.  He  gave  like  proofs  to  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  and,  returning  to  Eng- 
land, made  unpleasant  remarks  abofirt 
Henry  VIII.  and  his . divorce  from 


Katherine,  ami  as  he  spoke  them  pub-  ' 
licly  from  a London  pulpit  he  -was  im- 
prisoned, and  he  fasted  again,  this 
time  for  fifty  days.  Hermolaus  Bar- 
baras knew  a priest  in  Rome  that  lived 
forty  years  “only  by  sucking  in  of  the 
air.”  and  he  was  all  the  time  in  health. 
Still  more  wonderful  was  the  fasting  ' 
of  Franeiscus  Nicholaus,  Petra-Un- 
derus,  a Swiss,  who  had  five  children 
by  bis  wife  and  then  sought  out  a 
lonely  place  far  from  any  town  and 
lived  for  at  least  fifteen  years  without 
any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  a man  of 
an  austere  life,  and  a bit  of  a prophet. 
The  bishop  of  Constance  once  tried  to 
make  him  take  a little  food;  he  obeyed 
and  suffered  extreme  pain  in  his  stom- 
ach for  three  days.  Paul  Zacchias 
(15S4-1659)  saw  his  picture;  “He  was 
of  a squalid  aspect,  and  emaciated  in 
a wonderful  manner,  so  that  his  image 
would  strike  a kind  of  horror  into  those 
that  looked  upon  it.”  (See  Zacchias’ 
“Qunestiones  medico-legales”  (Leipsic 
1630  in  Svo)— and  indeed  there  are 
authorities  for  each  case  recorded  here.) 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  no  instance 
were  firemen  on  duty  day  and  night. 
Mr.  Sacco’s  vital  spark  must  be  dan- 


gerous. 
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A SOCIAL.  RISE. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
extreme  rarity  of  a pike-headed  whale, 
the  Balenoptera  aeutirostrata,  as  it  is 
more  familiarly  called,  sent  from  Prov- 
incetownto  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  whale  is  reported  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive person,  seldom  seen  outside  the 
Arctic  waters  north  of  the  Norwegian 
coast.  Such  stories  nuist  have  come 
from  the  whale,  for  the  Social  Register 
of  Whales  gives  him  an  inferior  posi- 
tion. This  register  was  compiled  with 
much  care  and  after  long  personal  ac- 
quaintance by  one  Herman  Melville, 
who  divided  whales  into  folios,  octavos, 
and  duodecimos;  thus  the  folios  are  the 
sperm,  right,  fin-back,  hump-backed, 
razor-back,  sulphur-bottom.  The  pike- 
headed is  a variety  of  a theoretic  spe- 
cies denominated  whalebone  whales, 
whales  with  baleen.  He  is  classed 
with  other  varieties  little  known,  the 
broad  nosed  and  beaked,  bunched,  un- 
der-jawed, rostrated,  names  given  by 
fishermen.  He  is  by  no  means  such  an 
aristocrat  as  the  razor-back,  who,  seen 
occasionally  off  Cape  Horn,  “eludes 
both  hunters  nnd  philosophers  ” and  is 
seen  as  seldom  as  the  sulphur-bottom, 
who  is  never  chased,  says  Melville ; He 
would  run  away  with  rope  walks  of 
line.  Prodigies  are  told  of  him.  Is 
the  pike-headed,  like  the  killer  and  the 
thrasher,  an  “outlaw  even  in  the  law- 
less seas?”  Should  he  not  be  included 
in  the  list  of  “uncertain  fugitive,  half- 
fabulous”  whales  with  the  bottle-nose, 
the  junk,  the  pudding-headed,  the 
rcragg,  the  quog,  the  blue,  the  cannon, 
the  elephant?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Melville  had  summered  and  win- 
tered with  whales  and  been  through 
them  with  a lantern. 

Melville  omitted  from  his  Social  Reg- 
ister other  lists  of  uncertain  whales 
with  uncouth  names,  names  that  he 
suspected  “for  mere  sounds,  full  of 
Lcviathanism,  but  signifying  nothing. 
“Moby  Dick,”  however,  was  written 
long  ago,  and  what  social  changes  have 
not  occurred  in  whale  life  since  then  . 
All  animals,  two-legged  and  four-legged 
and  creeping,  squirming  or  flying,  have 
their  social  rise  and  fall.  The  grand- 
daughter now  gives  the  authoritative 
nod  in  the  town  where  her  grandfather 
served  the  gilded  youth  of  his  time 
across  a bar.  Often  there  is  not  the 
healing  balm  of  a comparatively  ob- 
scure generation.  Today  the  society 
of  the  pike-headed  whale  is  sought  by 
learned  men;  his  arrival  is  welcomed 
at  Washington. 


not  yet. 

Borne  paid  memorial  tributes  to  Mr. 
.Timmy  Hope,  the  eminent  burglar,  the 
day  after  his  death.  The  intention  was 
humane  and  honorable,  but  his  warm- 
est admirers  were  too  near  him,  as  one 
close  to  a mountain  fails  to  recognize 
its  true  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  its 


outlines;  or  in  their  emotion  they  for- 
got to  eulogize  salient  and  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  hero.  The 
feuilletonists  who  contribute  to  jour- 
nals a weekly  review  of  Parisian  or 
foreign  events  are  wise  in  their  gen- 
eration. As  Mr.  Jules  Claretie  well  ob- 
serves, a week  is  now  a century,  and 
the  lapse  of  seven  days  gives  to  a sur- 
prising event  or  a suddenly  conspicu- 
ous man  or  woman  a great  occurrence 
or  a ridiculous  scandal,  something  far 
distant  or  in  a way  legendary,  from 
which  one  can  draw  a moral,  a reflec- 
tion. a comparison,  a reminiscence. 
Borne  men  and  women  wait  a century 
or  two  before  they  are  properly  under- 
stood and  valued.  There  is  Casanova, 
for  instance.  Mr.  Leland  once  men- 
tioned his  name  at  a dinner  of  literary 
men  in  Boston,  and  his  companions 
professed  ignorance  of  Casanova  and 
his  deeds  and  writings,  all  except  Dr. 
l Holmes,  who  admitted  in  a shame- 
faced way  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
famous  memoirs.  Today  there  is  a 
Casanova  cult,  and  Messrs.  Havelock 
Ellis,  Whibley,  De  Regnier  not  only 
admit  gladly  their  acquaintanceship, 
but  publish  studies  of  the  marvellous 
adventurer. 

I To  attempt  to  sum  up  the  character 
of  Air.  Hope  so  soon  after  his  burial 
would  be  absurd;  the  evidence  is  not  all 
in,  and,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Hope  left 
behind  him  no  volume  of  memoirs; 
how  easily  then  it  would  be  for  the 
most  reckless  partisan  to  do  him  an 
injustice.  For  instance,  much  has  been 
written  about  Mr.  Hope's  participation 
in  the  robbery  of  the  Manhattan  Bank, 
but  the  one  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
masterpiece  of  art  has  thus  far  escaped 
print.  The  burglary  was  in  the  time  of 
Byrnes,  the  renowned  thief  catcher. 
Now,  Mr.  Hope  worked  as  the  mole  in 
the  ground,  or  as  the  mysterious  one  of 
the  band  that  assaulted  Jean  Valjean* 
the  one  with  blackened  face  and  the 
voice  of  a ventriloquist,  whose  name  and 
features  were  unknown,  even  to  his  as- 
sociates; but  he  mastered  them  by  his 
mind.  Mr.  Hope  was  the  original  Mo- 
riarty  who  plotted  dramatic  strokes 
and  insured  their  success,  as  though 
he  communicated  with  his  band  by 
wireless  telegraphy  from  another  plan- 
et. To  Byrnes,  as  to  all  other  police 
officers.  Mr.  Hope  was  only  a name,  a 
Junius,  feared,  respected,  admired  and 
personally  unknown.  To  the  great  ma- 
jority of  criminals — if  this  harsh  word 
must  be  used — he  was  vague  and  terri- 
ble—the  He  that  must  be  obeyed.  A New 
Yorker,  an  essayist,  journalist,  humor- 
ist, one  that  for  nearly  forty  years  has 
enjoyed  as  an  amateur  the  friendship 
of  distinguished  crooks,  told  us  n few  j 
days  ago  an  anecdote  that  throws 
a glorious  light  on  Mr.  Hope  s char- 
acter. Soon  after  the  robbery  of  the 
Manhattan  Bank,  Mr.  Hope  was  in 
Broadway  at  high  noon,  undisguised 
and  unabashed.  A friend  saw  him  and 
stood  aghast.  “Jimmy,  are  you  crazy? 
Don’t  you  know  that  Byrnes  is  combing 
the  town  for  you?”  “Yes,  but  he  don’t 
know  me.  Why,  there  he  is  on  the 
corner.  See  me  ask  him  for  a light. 
And  Mr.  Hope  courteously  asked  and 
received  a light  from  his  pursuer  and 
then  went  quietly  his  way. 

There  should  be  neither  condescension 
nor  apology  in  the  final  essay  on  Mr. 
Hope  and  his  career.  That  he  ranked 
burglary  as  a profession  or  as  a fine 
art;  that  he  had  a withering  contempt 
for  incidental  murder  or  any  display 
I of  brute  force  against  safe  or  man ; 

I that  he  was  devoted  to  his  family : 

1 that  he  was  temperate  and  kindly ; that 
he  had  no  patience  with  unworthy  as- 
sociates who  boasted  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  gentlemen  exercising  a call- 
ing that  was  really  beneath  them — all 
this  might  be  said  of  lesser  heroes ; Mr. 
Hope  was  above  and  beyond  them. 
Fifty  years  from  now  some  sympa- 
thetic and  shrewd  analyst  may  raise 
his  monument,  may  do  for  him  what 
De  Quincey  did  for  the  murderer  of 
the  Marrs  and  the  Williamsons.  Until 
such  a man  enters  on  his  labor  of  love, 
all  other  attempts  will  be  those  of 
bunglers,  on  whom  the  writers  of  the 
early  Newgate  Calendar  would  look 
down  with  derision. 


SUNDAY  DRESS. 

A clergyman  in  De®  Moines  has  made 
a request  that  his  congregation  aban- 
don the  practice  of  wearing  fine  clothes 
to  church,  for  he  believes  that  poorer 
people,  ashamed  of  their  simple  or 
shabby  dress,  are  kept  away  from  the 
sanctuary.  “I  asked  my  people  to 
come  to  church  in  their  simplest  clothes. 

If,  when  the  service  hour  arrives,  they 
are  without  coats  and  collars,  they  are 
just  as  welcome,  and  their  appearance  so 
may  bring  others  to  services  who  will 
not  bother  with  starched  shirts  nnd 
collars.  I propose  to  make  the  poorer 
people  feel  that  they  are  as  welcome 
in  our  church  in  overalls  and  jumpers 
as  in  a Tuxedo  or  a Prince  Albert,  and 
I will  do  it,  if  I have  to  shed  my  coat 
and  preach  in  my  shirt  sleeves.” 

But  would  even  the  sight  of  this 
clergyman  preaching  zealously  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  put  these  poor  people  at 
their  ease  and  awake  in  them  a deep 
spirit  of  devotion?  Have  not  men  and 
women  of  the  meanest  circumstances 
always  wished  to  pay  outward  respect 
by  their  dress  to  the  place  and  the  oc- 
casion? Look  back  on  the  village  life 
in  the  New  England  of  the  sixties.  The 
children  began  their  preparations  on 
Saturday  evening  by  taking  an  enforced 
bath,  that  is,  if  Saturday  night  were 
not  "kept”  after  sundown  as  the  true 
beginning  of  the  Lord’s  day.  Soon  after 
the  breakfast  the  family  made  an  elab- 
orate toilet.  It  was  the  period  of  slush- 
ing the  hair  with  various  greases,  ton- 
ics. ointments,  oils.  Fresh  under- 
clothing was  donned.  The  outward 
dress  was  specifically  the  Sunday  best, 
such  as  Satan  put  on  when  he  sallied 
forth  in  Coleridge’s  poem  to  visit  his 
snug  little  farm,  the  earth.  The  young 
girl  put  on  her  new  and  squeaking 
shoes.  The  boy  wore  a broad  turnover 
collar  with  tassels.  The  children  were 
warned  against  possible  injury  to  their 
costumes.  There  was  a stately  proces- 
sion to  the  church  door,  while  the 
grandmother,  shrouded  in  crape,  sat  in 
the  old  carryall  drawn  slowly  by  a 
horse  ornamented  with  asparagus 
boughs,  to  keep  the  flics  away,  for  is 
not  Beelzebub  the  lord  of  the  flies? 

Then  there  was  the  march  up  the 
aisle,  the  filing  into  the  pew.  The  head 
1 of  the  household  buttoned  the  pew 
door  with  a proprietary  air.  The  re- 
spective entrances  of  the  lawyer  who 
had  been  to  Congress,  the  retired  judge, 
the  senior  deacon,  the  rich  business 
man  who.  it  was  whispered,  had  cleared 
nearly  $3000  the  last  year,  were  spec- 
tacular. These  clothes  were  brushed 
and  laid  carefully  aside  till  the  next 
Sunday,  unless  possibly  there  were 
some  formal  entertainment  on  a week- 
day night.  The  poorest  in  the  parish 
made  an  outward  distinction  between 
week-day  and  Sunday  dress.  No  man. 
however  lowly  his  position,  would  have 
dreamed  of  going  to  meeting  in  his 
overalls.  We  doubt  whether  any  laborer 
in  Des  Moines  today  could  be  per- 
suaded thus  attired  to  go  to  church. 

It  would  seem  from  the  clergyman’s 
I remarks  that  leading  citizens  of  Des 
I Moines  occasionally  wear  a Tuxedo 
coat  in  the  temple,  possibly  with  a 
white  cravat  and  leg  boots.  We  prefer 
to  think  that  the  clergyman  merely  in- 
dulged himself  in  a rhetorical  flourish. 
To  him  a Tuxedo — we  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sartorial  editor  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  to  the  fact  that  the  term 
Tuxedo  is  the  clergyman’s,  not  ours— 
is  the  acme  of  fashionable  dress,  it  cor- 
responds to  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  the  rich  man  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  man  wearing  a housecoat  to  meet- 
ing is  the  one  that  should  feel  ill  at 
ease,  not  he  that  looks  at  him  and 
wonders.  The  clergyman’s  attack  on 
starched  shirts  and  collars  is  timely, 
now  that  summer  is  here.  A congre- 
gation that  is  afraid  of  the  unstarched 
“fatigue”  shirt,  cool,  comfortable,  re- 
freshing to  the  eye,  might  well  be 
called  a stiff-necked  people,  one  that 
will  not  listen  to  the  gospel.  We  be- 
seech the  clergyman  not  to  shed  his 
coat.  Let  him  remove  waistcoat,  coat 
and  even  his  trousers  on  a sultry  day, 
but  he  should  cover  his  body  with  the 
decorous  robe  of  office.  Malt  Whit- 
man, in  the  adventures  of  his  soul,  was 
“pleased  with  the  earnest  words  of  the 


sweating  Methodist  preacher,”  but  d 
this  preacher  shed  his  coat  and  waii 
coat  and  bare  his  suspenders  to  t 
eyes  of  matrons  and  maidens  and  te 
der  children  and  stern-faced  men?  V 
doubt  it. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 


SINGERS  ANDACTRESSE 


How  They  Are  Explained  by  IV 
Baughan — Prima  Donnas  Usi 
in  Illustration — The  Pops,  Pe 
sonals  and  Recitals  of  the  Wee 


| HEHERA LD some  moni 
ago  spoke  of  the  attemi 
of  Mme.  Belllncionl  a 
Victor  Maurel,  both  i 
compllshed  singing  tra, 
dlans,  to  play  effectlv 
in  spoken  drama.  1 L 
dismally  in  comedy,  a | 
wrote  good-naturedly 


latter  failed 
he  at  once 
the  Paris  journals,  saying  that  his 
perience  would  furnish  him  copy 
another  “Problem  in  Art";  but  his 
say  on  the  singular  difference  betw. 
effective  acting  In  opera  and  drama  1 
not  yet  appeared.  It  is  not  at  all  pr 
able  that  Mme.  Biachini-Cappelll 
Mme.  Calve,  each  famous  as  Santuzza 
the  opera,  coulfi  vie  In  dramatic  lnt 
Blty  and  passioVl  with  Mme.  Duse  as 
Bantuzza  of  the  play,  and  It  may  h > 
be  said  that  Mme.  Duse,  by  her*  i 
made  Mascagni’s  music  seem  lrape  - 
nent,  so  far  as  Santuzza  was  concerr 
while  it  Is  impossible  to  think  of 
two  lyric  tragedians  In  the  part  with  t 
this  music.  , ,, 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  discussed  the  s 
Ject  of  operatic  acting  In  a late  is  |e 
of  the  Daily  News  (London);  his  art 
Is  interesting;  It  Invites  discussion. 
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Opera.  Acting;  Limited. 

'Mr.  Baughan  first  mentions  M 
Calve  as  a singer  who  takes  great 
ertles  with  the  music  of  a part  that 
may  make  purely  histrionic  effects.  I 
he,  perhaps  unconsciously,  flatters 
for  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
markaible  woman  is  naturally  sensi  ,o 
in  matters  of  rhythm.  She  once  saiiio 
us  that  her  rhythm  had  always  1 - 
faulty;  that  from  the  beginning  of 
career  she  had  been  the  despair  of  ( - 
ductors.  Suppose,  however,  that  f. 
Baughan’s  statement  is  literally 
rect.  He  insists  that  with  this  lib. 
of  expression,  with  her  tricks  i 
movement  and  rhythm,  even  then 
acting  is  necessarily  much  more  - 
cumscrlbed  than  acting  in  a spe  in 
drama.  "No  operatic  artist  can  lndi  ,9 
in  the  eloquent  pauses  of  a Duse,  in 
which  the  great  actress  makes  us  i- 
derstand  how  her  brain  is  at  wont-  o 
orchestral  music,  especially  in  Was  i - „ (j 
rlan  opera,  is  relentless  Even  with  s 
mest  plastic  of  conductors,  it  set  a [ ‘Mo 
measure  to  the  expression  of  fee  g itlm 
and  thought  by  gesture  arid  facial  - ay 
presslon.  And  then  the  fact  that  e ,,!r 
very  act  of  singing  uses  facial  mus  a <<r„i 
in  a different,  or  at  any  rate  exagi  - opmi 
ated,  way  makes  It  impossible  for  a life  » 
operatic  artist  to  obtain  thesamesu  - J.fo 
ties  of  expression.  On  the  other  hi  , «:<  g, 
the  actress  in  opera  has  the  advan  lain 
of  music  as  a kind  of  interpret atloi 
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or  music  as  a smu  U 
what  she  Is  supposed  to  be  feeling, 
exact  degree  and  kind  ot  ,eI{f  ,R0'  " 
actually  notated  for  her.  ‘ n?ll 

sible  to  obtain  an  etfect  ot  em  » ::  t 
without  expressing  any.  8 ~ 

cities  the  example  of  Mrs.  Wittlcn, 


iO 


fot  in 


Cities  me  examine  Ut  •; ~ 

has  been  singing  In  Wagner. an  W!  £ 


Covent”  Garden.”  She  relies  on  this 
chestral  value,  he  says  and  aJthc 
her  gestures  are  conventional,  ana 
facial  expression  only 
seems  to  the  spectator  at  some  dish 
from  the  stage  to  be  acting  very  wel 
That  a singer  should  IM'-rpr*1 
meaning  of  the  orchestra  when  the  < 
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muscles  in  tne  aci  u. 
subtleties  of  facial „ expression i any 


than  the  physlcal  act  of  speMdng^ 
; tr 


<&l  UA-t.  

prevent  them?  This  polnt  made  by 
Baughan  does  not  seem  to  us  ^ell  w 
It  has  been  said  that  a gorri  s nger  ,. 
not  afford  to , be  an  _ emotional^  W R, 


that  °lf  "she  gives  way  to  a dlsnlc 
histrionic  intensity,  both  her  voice  I „ 


her  'vocal  art  wilf.  surely  suffer  In  £ . 

end.  and  this  end  will  not  long 
■Dressed.  But  here  should  enter  w l ;c 
qulry  into  the  true  nature  of  hlstr  c 
art.  Do  frenetic  gesturing,  strepui;,^ 
postures  and  a roaring  or  screai  £ 
delivery  of  speech  constitute  art-  cf 
histrionic  or  operatic?  lg  {;-> 

the  German  school  n,  so 

would  answer  yes.  or  they  would  a » Vq. 
wildly  applaud  the  muscular  and  , t, 
tesquely  moving  and  stamllng  m n tf, 
wnmen  nn  the  staj?e.  x6t  ~ne  i 


women  on  the  stage  "*et  tb el  •“  In; , 
Talma,  who  witnessed  terrible  <« 
sions  in  the  revolutionary  Period 


sions  in  the  Tevoiutuma.  y lis , 

the  dispute  was  over  tbe  bead  ot  h,, 
man  or  that  woman,  said  aftert  ^ 


l or  mat  ---  ^ 

you  know  what  struck  mo  me 
;edlan,  seeing  men  playing *J.C  1 
death  parts?  It  was  that  they  £ 
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trage— 

and  death  parts?  ...  —J-  tV ires 

in  low  tones  and  maae  no  gestures. 


Character  in  Mnstc. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Baughan.  He  1>  «Sj 
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> nany  have  stupidly  thought! 
IJestlnn.  therefore,  decided  to 
tjf  as  different  from  the  general 
>f operatic  Carmens.  She  empha- 
f®  Possible  ‘gaucherie’  of  the 
c;'»  deepened  its  emotional  value, 
life  the  outbursts  of  anger  the 
c a smouldering  passion.  Except 
si  did  not  sufficiently  show  that 


ftfiHl©  **  aiicitac  it 

Destinn  did  not  show  t 
■ft  leader  of  all  the  cigaret 
el  matter  of  coquetry, 
tt:|  is  daft  on  the  subject 
. riie  will  soon  comnl^.l 


PROBLEM  IN  MUSICAL  ART: 
DRAMATIC  ACTION  IN  OPERA 


tnhiide  any  emotion  wmcn  m» 
ser  did  not  intend,  but  he  qualifies 
tatement  by  adding  that  she  can 
' the  degree  of  that  emotion,  "but 
rnd  must  remain  as  the  composer 
rawn  it.”  This,  he  thinks,  is  true 
...]  ftost .any  opera.  To  illustrate  these 
fks  he  mentions  Calve’s  Marguerite 
»tnod  s work,  not  Bolto's.  He  finds 
llwith  her  for  attempting  to  make 
frt  more  passionate  than  the  music 
fear.  Gounod's  heroine  is  music- 
rench.  She  must  be  a refined  co- 
never  losing  that  character  in 
jpresslon  of  a passion  which  is  far 
Who  racial  character  of  the  music.” 
eJ® ? surprising  and  preposterous 
It  betrays  an  insularity  that 
thought  foreign  to  Mr.  'Baughan 
®^rse  Gounod’s  heroine  is  musically 
Mi.  although  when  the  opera  was 
it  Iroduced,  the  music  was  censured 
tl  composer's  countrymen  as  being 
1 ferman.  But  when  'Mr.  Baughan 
ysiiat  this  Marguerite  is  first  of  all 
efl?d  coquette,  one  may  well  rub  his 
|LF,es  *Sd  request  the  privilege  of 
Ogling  Mr  Baughan’s  bumps.  The 
^ played  at  the  beginning  in 

cotettish  spirit,  although  this  fon- J 

pt  i would  he  a radically  mistaken 
a,  jut  is  the  Marguerite  in  the  gar- 
* jid  at  the  window,  in  church  and  in 
Isd,  or  over  Valentine’s  body,  only 
r.ned  coquette”?  And,  by  the  way, 
tW-e  no  opportunity  for  a display  of 
trjmc  art  without  song  and  without 
pujit  of  orchestral  meaning  when  the 
,ped  woman  listens  to  her  brother's 
ra(  curse?  Does  not  the  situation  in 
j ithedral  give  the  actress  her  op- 
•tuity.  without  any  more  thought  of 
Incise  nature  of  the  awful  hymn  or 
axM  orchestral  accompani- 
ntjfian  it  the  same  scene  were  in 

Kl  drama?  Boito’s  Marguerite  1 

tlcally  a more  tragic  figure.  Gou- 
J?as  no  such  poignant 

n*  nl  VlLtl\lh?,,?ta'b  of  Pers°nal  ap- 
1,  ith  the  thrilling  flight  and  fall  of 
mura,  the  very  expression  of  hys- 
la  nd  an  unsettled  mind  in  its  wild 
Wj  as  the  unforgettable  song  put 
_ , D in ‘Marguerite's  mouth  in 
P >on.  But  does  Mr.  Baughan  find 
other  Marguerite’s 
n el  .in  Aer  artless  confi- 

*1  I?  Faust,  In  her  confession  of 
'Jr“®  ontpourlng  of  her  soul  to  the 
idjg  night  and  its  accomplices,  the 


Destinn  as  a Witness. 

also  quotes  the  case  of 
In  support  of  his  theory- 
quotation  he  again  miscon- 
composeris  character  and  in- 
tioi.  Miss  Destinn  appeared  last 
llthat  Covent  Garden  as  Carmen, 
C€ain  remarks  about  her  interpre- 
Hon  were  published  in  The  Herald 
las|  Sunday.  Now  listen  to  Mr. 
Win : "The  heroine  of  the  opera  is 
eigatte  girl  and  presumably  was  a 
ughir  of  the  people”— that  Is,  she 
es  nt  belong  to  the  upper  class — or 
lower  middle  class  of  Seville, 
have  stupidly  thought, 
therefore,  decided  to 
general 


MME.  NELLIE  MELBA. 

(An  early  photograph.) 

ending.  “The  lyrical  note  should  never  i impression  oi  tnem,  tnat  he  may  seem 
be  forced.”  But  should  it  be  forced  in  | to  be  affected  with  them  himself.”  This 
any  opera?  Cannot  a singer  be  lyrically  recitative  was  not  for  stage,  but  for 
passionate.  ! concert  use.  And  Tosl  named  certain 

— 4*—  famous  play-actors  of  his  day,  to  show 

— _ , „ , how  far  below  them  were  any  singing 

Mr.  Baughan  s Conclusion.  pupils,  however  well  they  had  been 

According  to  Mr.  Baughan,  the  tri-  ; , . 

- . . _ T - . . The  stories  oi  grand  operas  for  about 

umph  of  great  emotional  actors  and  act-  two  centuries  were  taken  from  mytholo- 
resses  is  that  they  can  make  us  under-  gy,  legendary  tales  and  ancient  history, 
stand  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  Gods  and  goddesses  and  demigods  and 


that 

the  leader  of  all  the  cigar  - 
the  matter  of  coquetry, 
was  very  just.  But,  unfor- 
was  not  the  reading  of  the 
He  has  drawn  the  character 
in  lines  which  cahnot  be 
His  music  is  not  passionate, 
It  has  devil- 
with  just  a slight 
malic©.  In  none 
Carmen  has  to  sing  is 
like  frank  passion.  It 
yrical  and  graceful,  fasclnat- 
than  passionate.  Miss  Des- 
to  make  dbe  music  hold  much 
the  composer  had  intended, 
she  made  it  express 

show  that  she 
cigarette  girls 
Mr. 

,,.on  tne  subject  of  co- 
»i°on  oompiain  that 
sufficiently  coquettish  as  Fi- 
: another  as  Ortrud  does  not 
es  at  Lohengrin.  Carmen, 
s storY  or  in  the 
much  more  than  a coquette. 
f°.rf  elemental  type.  Her  call- 
the  oldest  and  she  has  been 
than  once  in 
the  Scrip- 
is  never 
egantly  sensuous,” 
.by  "devil-may-care 
or  lyrical  and  graceful  and 
Passionate.  ls  there 
, JLht  n8l  as  sensual  passion, 
b?th  musically  sen- 
■erto  rf<^lfUTU  In  her  aPPeal,  a 
c % S?T.Jose’  and  when  In  the 
him  to  desert? 

I ot(t  when  she  reads 

L i her  ti„ear<ls?.,  Is  there  no 
w»rfnWrnt  declaration  of 
Escamlllo,  although 

Don  wa!h  has  handed  the 
nusle  J1°J  ® for,  her  slaughter? 
a “^.is  merely  graceful  and 

Ve  control*1  the  librettists 
e contrived  an  opera-bouffa 


characters  they  are  impersonating. 
“That  really  means  that  they  have  a 
wide  emotional  temperament  and  a vivid 
imagination,  which  enable  them  to  feel 

and  to  express  emotions  to  the  point  of  I 
appearing  real.  * * * When  an  act- 
ress has  the  nature  that  can  feel  emo- 
tion, the  art  of  gesture  and  facial  ex-  ! 
pression  fails  into  its  right  place.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  some  art  or  the 
expression  would  not  tell  across  the 
footlights.  But  I do  not  believe  that 
an  experienced  actress  has  to  school 
herself  consciously  to  exaggerate  her 
emotional  expression  to  the  right  pitch. 
That,  I should  think,  comes  from  a 
sense  of  sympathetic  touch  between 
herseif  and  her  audience.”  And  this 
power  of  conveying  emotion  is,  Mr. 


Baughan  thinks,  mainly  a question  of  i read  of  singing  men  and  women  wh'o 


telepathy.  "What  the  actress  in  spoken 
drama  has  to  create  entirely  by  her- 
self, the  operatic  artist  has  ready  made 
to  her  hand.  That  ls  exactly  what  I 
find  operatic  artists  do  not  understand. 
But  it  is  what  Ternina  understood  so 
well.  She  made  the  music  of  her  part 
and  the  orchestral  illustration  part  of 
the  expression  of  herself.  Being  a great 
f artist,  it  was  probably  unconscious,” 
and  with  this  loosely  constructed  sen- 
tence 'Mr.,  Baughan  is  at  an  end. 


Tlxe  Historical  View. 

Mr.  Baughan  does  not,  apparently, 
take  into  consideration  that  th©  singer’s 
character  ls  shaped  in  large  measure  by 
the  operatic  form  that  is  in  fashion 
during  her  period  of  brilliance.  For 
years  after  the  invention  of  opera,  emo- 
tion was  expressed  only  by  the  singer's 
voice  and  vocal  art.  Read  the  histories 
of  the  famous  early  singers,  qnd  you 
will  find,  as  a rule,  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  any  purely  histrionic  force.  The 
voice  and  vocal  art  are  described;  beau- 
ty of  face  or  form  are  extolled;  there 
is  gossip  about  private  character;  but  if 
the  Impersonation  of  a heroine,  was  pas- 
sionate or  pathetic,  it  was  so  only 
through  the  medium  of  a voice. 

Later  there  was  some  attention  paid  to 
physical  expression.  Thus  in  Tosi's  fa- 
mous treatise  on  singing,  that  golden 
book,  which  was  Englished  by  Galliard 
, Pri®jnal  was  published  at  Bologna 
m 1723— there  is  a discussion  of  three 
hmds  of  recitative;  the  first,  used  in 
I ®hurch,  required  "a  noble  majesty 
tbT0,isliout”’  “the  second  is  theatrical, 

| which  being  always  accompanied  with 
ac tlori ^ by  the  singer,  the  master  is 
obliged  to  teach  the  scholar  a certain 
natural  Imitation,  which  cannot  be 
beautiful,  if  not  expressed  with  that 
decorum  with  which  princes  speak,  or 
those  who  know  how  to  speak  to 
princes’;  and  the  third,  "according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious, 
touches  the  heart  more  than  the  others, 
and  is  called  Recitativo  di  Camera.” 
The  words  to  the  third,  "being  for  the 
n?°®t  part,  adapted  to  move  the  most 
violent  passions  of  the  soul,  oblige  the 
nr  ""-fc^-srtve  the  scholar  such  a lively 

" iT  : 


were  passionate  in  'action,  but  they  were 
i!  rare  exceptions. 

; Wagner  came  and  did  much  harm  by 
| some  of  his  theories  concerning  th'o 
combination  of  sundry  arts  in  one  musl- 
I cal-dramatic  piece;  the  commentators 
! on  his  works  and  theories  have  done 
still  greater  harm.  Then  came  the 
young  Italians,  with  their  battle  cry, 
“Verismo!”  and  in  their  melodramas 
there  must  be  action,  even  though  the 
song  suffer  in  consequence.  Yet  the 
most  emotional  moment  in  “Pagliacci” 
is  that  when  Canio,  convinced  of  his 
wife's  infidelity,  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
making  up  as  the  clown  and  buffooning 
it  when  his  heart  is  breaking,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  emotion  is  in  the  melody 
itself  and  In  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
sung,  so  that  hearers  Who  Trnow  only 
vaguely  what  the  pother  is  all  about  are 

moved  and  thrilled  by  the  vocal  appeal. 
Suppose  Mr.  Caruso  were  to  speak  this 
soliloquy  with  gesture  and  facial  play. 
He  certainly  would  be  ineffective;  he 
might  easily  be  a bore  or  wholly  ridicu- 
lous; yet  in  this  scene  he  moved  by  the 
quality  and  use  of  tones  and  by  vocal 
intensity. 

Take  Mice.  Melba  or  Mme.  Sembrich. 
Would  either  of  them  be  tolerable  in 
spoken  drama?  It  has  been  said  that 
Mr.  Maurel's  Iago  in.  Verdi’s  opera  is 
a finer  interpretation  than  any  Iago 
seen  of  late  years  in  the  tragedy  itself; 
but  let  the  music  cease,  arid  let  Mr. 
Maure!  speak  his  lines,  and  the  imper- 
sonation might  shrink  into  mere  re- 
spectability and  possibly  fall  below  it. 

The  opera  is  inherently  artificial  and 
false.  The  singer  who  first  of  all  en- 
deavors to  be  powerful  histrionically 
either  disregards  true  beauty  and 
strength  of  song  or  soon  regrets  the 
abuse  of  her  natural  gifts  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  shine  as  play  actress  and 
singer.  The  great  singer  charms,  de- 
lights. and  often  moves  even  when  her 
action  is  only  gracefully  conventional. 
Ternina,  in  comparison  with  other  op- 
eratic singers,  is  a most  effective  Tosc-a. 
Without  the  music  she  would  probably 
seem  ill  at  ease,  stiff,  conventional  in 
comparison  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  or 
even  a less  famous  actress  of  natural 
gifts  and  rigorous  dramatic  training. 
Ternina  succeeds  in  the  second  and  third 
acts— her  first  act  is  laboriously  light — 
with  the  aid  of  the  music.  No  doubt,  if 
Di.se  sang,  her  operatic  Santuzza  would 


MME.  SEMBRICH, 
(In  1884.) 


noble  Greeks  and  Romans  were  expect- 
ed to  be  dignified  on  the  stage,  and  any 
marked  physical  exhibition  of  rage,  af- 
fection, anguish,  despair,  would  have 
been  voted  Incongruous  and  indecent. 
The  effects  were  in  the  vocal  music  as 
Interpreted  by  the  singer.  These  tradi- 
tions of  the  deportment  becoming  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  grand  opera  sur- 
vived in  Paris  long  after  'realism  had 
invaded  thg  theatre,  where  these  same 
traditions  long  held  sway,  and  they  have 
not  been  wholly  abandoned  at  the  Opera. 

Again,  when,  historical  subjects  were 
chosen  from  a nearer  period,  the  tradi- 
tions held  good.  In  performances  of 
operas  in  which  florid  music  dominated 
it  was  vocal  art  that  pleased  and  was 
first  sought  after.  Action  with  the 
great  majority  of  singers  was  conven- 
tional and  secondary.  Now  and  then  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  we 


be  only  ordinary.*  The  problem  Is  a cu- 
i nous  one. 

As  for  Mr.  Baughans'  remarks  about 
an  operatic  singer  interpreting  the  or- 
chestral meaning,  it  may  be  said  that 
some  of  the  most  famous  displays  of 
both  passionate  and  subtle  acting  on  the 
operatic  stage  have  been  in  operas  with 
a guitar,  lum-tl-tum  accompaniment. 

THE  “POPS.” 

Mr.  Strube's  programmes  since  he  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  orchestra 
have  again  shown  his  skill  in  concert 
I giving,  and  his  announcements  for  the 
I balance  of  the  season  promise  a suc- 
[ cession  of  pleasing  entertainments  for 
patrons  of  the  "Pops.”  Tomorrow  even- 
ing the  annual  “Harvard  Night”  will 
occur,  and  among  the  selections  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  .successfully  to  the  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  the  university  will 
be  arangements  from  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding and  Pi  Eta  productions  of  the 

E resent  year,  the  march  "Veritas,”  by 
'ensmore  '04,  "The  Red  Feather,”  Do 
Koven;  “Fair  Harvard”;  the  march, 
Up  the  Street,”  by  Morse,  and  “The 
Soldier's  Field,”  by  Strube,  and  a lot  of 
I other  bright  popular  music.  On  Tuesday 
evening  next  Mr.  Strube  announces  a 
l programme  with  Wagner  as  the  promi- 
nent composer,  and  an  andante  for 
string  orchestra  by  Platt  as  the  princi- 
pal novelty.  The  ninth  annual  "Grad- 
uates' ” night  of  Harvard  University, 

( when  the  entire  floor  is  reserved  for 
graduates,  will  occur  Monday  evening 
the  2Sth  inst.  The  final  concert  of  the 
present  season’s  series  will  be  given 
Saturday  evening,  July  1. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Melba  and  Mme.  Sembrich, 
taken  from  old  photographs.  That  of 
Mme.  Melba  was  taken  at  Liege  soon 
after  she  left,  as  Mrs.  Armstrong,  the 
class  of  Mme.  Marchesi  in  Paris.  That 
of  Mme.  Sembrich  was  taken  in  1884  at 
some  time  in  her  first  season  in  this 
country. 

Emile  Jonas,  the  composer  of  several 
operettas,  died  on  May  22  in  retirement 
at  St.  'Germain,  near  Paris.  He  was 
teacher  of  solfege  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatory (1847-1866),  teacher  of  harmony  to 
military  pupils,  bandmaster  of  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  national  guard, 
and  director  of  the  music  at  the  Portu- 
guese Synagogue.  In  1864  he  published  a 
remarkable  collection  of  Hebrew  melo- 
dies, of  which  24  were  of  his  own  com- 
i position. 

Mr.  Kreisler  played  in  London  on 
May  29  and  on  the  programme  was  an 
arrangement  of  Tartinl's  "Devil’s  Trill,” 
concerning  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
lifted  up  no  uncertain  voice:  "Tartlni 

is  said  to  have  written  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  well  known  story  of  his 
dream;  for  the  violin  it  was  written; 
the  first  performance  given  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  Tartinl’s  own  chamber  was 
naturally  for  the  violin  alone;  and  we 
liavq.  heard  it  played  by  many  great 
violinists  to  perfection  in  the  right  and 
exact  form  in  which  it  was  written. 
Now,  Kreisler  stands  very  high  indead 
among  contemporary  violinists,  and  he 
needs  no  adventitious  aids  to  enhance 
his  playing  of  a work  written  for  his 
own  instrument;  on  the  contrary,  such 
so-called  'aids'  rather  obscure  the  fine- 
ness of  his  playing;  yet  on  this  ocee- 
sion  he  played  the  famous  work  r 


had  been  arranged  ‘for  violin,  strings 
u.nd  organ.'  The  result  was  little  short 
of  disastrous.  All  the  beauty  which 
should  have  been  set  apart  for  the  vio- 
lin. and  for  that  instrument  solely, 
seemed  to  be  spread  over  too  large  a 
space,  thereby  being  incredibly  weak- 
ened; even  Kreisler’s  magnificent  tech- 
nlque  was  to  a large  extent  overshad- 
owed, and  from  a purely  artistic,  and, 
therefore,  personally  aloof  point  of 
view,  we  trust  that  the  last  has  been 
heard  of  any  such  •arrangement’  as 
this." 

Mr.  Charles  Manners,  who  has  more 
than  one  opera  company  busy  In  the 
English  provinces,  determined  to  estab- 


lish a school  of  operatic  acting  and  sing- 
ing In  connection  with  his  "A"  com- 


pany. The  London  News  thus  describes 
his  scheme:  "The  school  will  be  under 

the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Manners 
and  Mme.  Fanny  Moody,  assisted  by  a 
competent  staff  of  teachers.  The  course 
will  Include  voice  production,  singing, 

, elocution,  fencing,  dancing,  and  stage 
: deportment.  The  fees,  which  will  in- 
clude all  railway  fares,  will  be  £-=>0.  pay- 
able in  advance,  for  a term  of  not  less 
than  33  weeks.  If  at  the  end  of  10  weeks 
Mr.  Manners  Is  of  opinion  that  a pupil 
shows  no  aptitude  for  the  work  the  pupil 
will  be  at  liberty  to  discontinue  the 
course,  in  which  case  half  the  fees  will 
be  returned.  One  or  other  of  the  operas 


ment  given  at  the  -Gaiety  Theatre,  Is 
that  the  whole  matter  is  treated  with 
too  solid  and  too  heavy  a manner;  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  old  reproach 
directed  against  this  particular  nation— 
that  we  take  our  pleasures  too  seri- 
ously—Is  here  absolutely  embodied,  de- 
spite all  Mr.  George  Crossmlth’s  efforts 
to  prove  that  for  his  part  he  is  doing 
his  best  to  take  his  humor  lightly." 

A new  Terzettlno,  for  viola,  flute  and 
harp,  by  Theodore  Dubois,  was  pro- 
duced In  Paris  May  23. 

Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  Mr.  Josef  Hol- 
brooke. who  has  composed  variations  on 
“The  Girl  I Left  Behind  Me":  "When 

one  remembers  what  extremely  clever 
variations  Mr.  Holbrooke  wrote  some 
time  ago  upon  so  homely  an  air  as 
‘Three  Blind  Mice,’  such  n,  choice  need 
not  be  greeted  with  any  superior  smile. 
Indeed,  we  have  often  expressed  ouri 
serious  opinion  that  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  I 
In  company  with  most  really  great  com- 
posers. a sentiment  for  variety  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  or  another's  sim- 
ple musical  theme.  Facile  variations 
are  in  music  possibly  the  easiest  things 
In  the  world;  but  elaborate  variation 
each  one  of  which  is  a separate  minia- 
ture work  of  art.  are  extremely  hard  to 
elaborate  so  that  they  shall  have  a con- 
tinuous element  In  them  and  yet  equally 
be  complete  wholes." 

The  Austrian  government  is  preparing 
to  publish  a "complete"  edition  of 
Haydn  s works,  but  only  a choice  of  his 
operas  and  music  for  plays  will  be  in- 
eluded. 

BA  new  mass  for  four  voices  by  A. 

1 w m'r/\  ..tv.  A L..  “ivsi  — ^ . ' 


in  the  company’s  repertoire  will  always  Boss!,  performed  by  a Milanese  Society 
be  in  rehearsal  by  the  pupils,  and  per-  * oociei> 


formances  of  them  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  In  the  presence  of  the  com- 
pany. The  pupils  will  further  gain  ex- 
perience on  the  actual  stage  by  attend- 
ing the  company's  rehearsals  when  c.e- 
sired,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  regular 
performances.’’  


at  Rome,  made  a deep  impression, 
especially  by  the  novelty  of  its  form. 


LOCAL. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Fael- 
ten  pianoforte  school  will  be  in  Hun- 
tington Chambers  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening  at  8 o'clock. 

Miss  Clara  May  Browning  of  the  class 
of  1905,  Faelten  pianoforte  school,  will 
give  a recital  in  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening.  She  will  play 
pieces  t>y  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Grieg  and  others.  Messrs.  Faelten,  pian- 
ist; Howard,  violinist,  and  others  will 

aSThe  annual  piano  recital  of  the  pupils 
of  Miss  Emma  Goldthwalte  Fenton  of 
Somerville,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Bruce  Brooks,  contralto,  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  afternoon  In  Stelnert  Hall. 

Advanced  pupils  of  Mr.  Allen  H. 
Doughertv  will  give  a piano  recital  in 
Stelnert  Hall  on- Wednesday  evening. 
The  programme  will  include  pieces  by 
Beethoven.  Sindlng.  Godard.  Liszt,  Schu- 
bert. Tausig  and  others,  and  pieces  b> 
Mr.  Dougherty  will  be  played  for  the 
nrst  time. 


AT  RANDOM.  ' 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg 
offered  a prize  of  10  guineas  for  the 
best  piano  solo  piece  which  should  be 
submitted  to  him.  Mr.  Frank  Bridge 
won  the  prize  with  a composition  en- 
titled "Capriccio,”  and  consolation 
prizes  were  given  to  two  composers, 
each  of  whom  wrote  a "Prelude."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  "It  seems 


air.  at  which  the  King  said  To  tho 'Queen-' 

(wljo  told  the  Correspondent  apparently) 
that  the  Americans  must  he  a long-suf- 
fering people.  Unhappily  the  niggers 
did  not  hear  this,  and  they  continued 
hopefully  on,  choosing  "Hiawatha"  to 
follow  the  comic  ditty.  At  once  the 
King  turned,  and.  with  a flush  of  anger, 
said:  "Will  nobody  tell  those  fellows  I 
to  stop?  ’—Manchester  Guardian 
It  is  perhaps  not  wise  in  these  very 
modern  days  to  grow  exuberant  over  the 
work  of  the  Russian  composer,  who 
seems  to  have  carved  himself  a path  In 
the  modern  art  of  music:  which  is  unique 
•and  which  is  shared  by  none  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  impossibility  of 
describing  Tschalkowsky  precisely  as  he 
stands  In  the  eyes  of  the  modern  world 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  things  which 
prevent  him  from  becoming  Immediate- 
ly classical— from  becoming  at  the  mo- 
ment a man  to  quote,  a man  to  live  with 
whese  music  Is  peace,  a man  to  recog- 
nize in  his  complete  achievement  We 
well  remember  the  first  performance  in 
England  at  the  Queen's  Hall  of  the 
Sixth  Symphony;  much  as  we  admire, 
and  still  admire,  that  amazing  work,  the 
Fifth  Symphony  appeals  to  us  from  quite 
other  points  of  view  as  a virile  exposi- 
tion of  the  philosophy  (as  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed) In  music.  Music,  of  course,  has 
no  articulate  message;  it  simply 
touches  the  emotions  and  makes  no  sort 
of  appeal  to  the  speaking  attitude  of 
men.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be 
said  that  Tschalkowsky's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony Is  of  emotion  all  compact,  and 
that  it  Is  most  wonderfully  united  with 
all  modern  emotions.  The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. to  come  to  the  point,  finds 
Tscliaikowsky  in  his  most  splendid  mood 
—a  mingling  of  philosophy  and  of  art; 
to  neither  does  he  give  excessive  expres- 
sion, but  to  both  he  allows  just  that 
proportion  which  is  human  and  at  the 
same  time  artistic,  without  entrenching 
uon  any  problematic  question  of  life. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  GOOD  ODD  STACK. 

So  there  are  only  two  old-fashioned 
wood-burning  locomotive  engines  in 


MUNICIPAL  CONCERT. 

The  first  of  the  concerts  this  season 
by  the  Municipal  band.  Mr.  E.  N.  L'Af- 
rlcalr.  conductor,  will  be  given  on  the 
Common  this  afternoon  at  3:30  o’clock. 
The  programme  will  be  as  follows. 
Grand  march  from  ’‘TJnhauwr”. . ....Warner 
Overture.  "Hungarian  Luatrolel  . ..  .Keler-Bela 

Trombone  solo.  "Corinne’  Polka btaoy 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Stacy. 

Selection  from  "Lucia  dl  Lammermoor 


to  us  that  the  time  should  really  have  New  England,  or  in  “the  eastern  rail- 

come  when  pianists  should  search  for  Wft„  rvnrld  ” , 

some  more  distinctive  title  to  accom-  ^ practical  railroad 

party  original  work;  why  It  should  be  man  their  little  dumpy  figures  low 
necessary  always  to  go  back  upon  con-  rrhaele  , 

ventional  titles,  so  that  the  road  of  a ® immense  spark-arresting 

music  seems  choked  up  with  nocturnes,  smokestacks”  cut  a contemptible  figure 
preludes,  capriccios,  scherzos  and  what  <„  • , 

not,  Is  something  of  a mystery,  when  comparison  with  the  immense  coal- 
charmlngly  original  titles,  to  which  fed  machines  of  the  present  day  • but  the 
toe°a0nt»  wtfchh!  ^intent  regrets  the  change  and 

quite  apart  from  any  intrinsic  merit,  looks  with  melancholy  delight  on  the 
might  at  all  events  have  the  inessential  a,  „ „ , 

charm  of  drawing  one’s  attention  to  it.  **  ’ At>  a drew  on  siate  or 

Of  course,  this  may  be  a mere  piece  of  paper  engines,  ships  and  flags  after  he 

trick  v/ork,  but  there  are  many  chances  „ , . 

of  good  work  going  by  the  board  when  passed  the  cow  period  of  draughts- 
herded  together,  after  the  manner  of  v,.„a  Vm 

policemen  each  bearing  a number  upon  manslup.  From  the  cow  s head  he 
its  similar  coat.”  passed  easily  to  the  old-fashioned  loco- 

There  is  a composer  in  New  York  who  | t(  s-nokestnek  Does  the  inconsid- 
is  bent  upon  doln.g  greater  things  than  niotne  smokestack.  Does  tne  mcon.  iu 

Wagner  was  .ever  able  to  accomplish,  erable  stack  of  today  so  fire  the  ambi- 
His  name  is  F.  Sherman  Miller,  and  over 


that  style  and  title  he  has  advertised  t’011  01  the  embryo  artist?  We  doubt 


as  follows:  “Will  some  one  lend  ambl-  it.  And  the  generous  old  stack  went 


Donizetti 

Introduction  and  Bridal  Chorus  from  "Lo- 

(b)  Intermezzo  firom  "Pigllttcd” ..  .Leoncavallo 

ICI  March.  "Second  Connecticut  

• Invitation  to  the  Dance"  . • ■ " T"* 

Selection  from  "The  Prince  of  Pllsen  .Luders 
(a)  “Dance  of  the  Bayaderes”  from  Fer- 

<b)  "Dance  of  the  Hours  from  La  Glo- 

conda  * • • • •••••* 

War  march  and  battle  hymn  from  Rlenzi 


Wagner 


tious  young  gentleman  $KX»  to  complete  ^ an  eQgine  that  bore  some  gignifi. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

The  music  of  “The  Spring  Chicken, 
a piece  "adapted  from  the  French."  by 
George  Grossmith.  Jr.,  and  produced  at 
the  Gaiety.  London,  on  May  30,  is  by- 
Ivan  Caryll  and  Lionel  Monckton.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  “It  Is  of  the 
light  and  popular  character  with  which 
the  names  of  these  two  versatile  com- 
posers have  always  been  associated. 
There  Is  many  a tune,  for  example,  by 
Mr.  Lionel  Monckton,  which,  without 
any  doubt  whatever,  will,  before  very 
long,  be  hummed  and  whistled  all  over 
the  town.  This  Is  Mr.  Monckton’s  pecu- 
liar quality,  that  he  knows  precisely 
how  to  CE^ch  the  public  ear.  and  that, 
with  the  calmest  assurance,  he  writes 
down  pages  and  pages  of  score  for 
which  we  very  much  doubt  whether  he 


a cycle  of  five  gr  ind  operas  more  pr 
found  than  anything  heretofore  attempt-  cant  name,  Ajax.  Antelope,  or  that  of 

York  journa?sI'"is  a^oung  master  who  some  hero,  politician  or  officer  of  the 
takes  himself  with  tremendous  serious- j road,  Gen.  Grant,  Gov.  Smith,  B.  J. 

ness  and  who  Is  really  a musician  and,-,  , f 

composer  of  exceptional  ability."  He  Ferguson;  and  often  a portiait  of  the 
has  need  to  be.  for  the  scheme  of  his  worthy  was  painted  on  the  tender.  The 

opera-cycle  is  titanic.  "Mine,”  he  de-  . ,,,  , , . . • 

dares,  "Is  a world-cycle,  starting  at  the  hoy  then  collected  names  of  engines, 
beginning  and  working  up  (to  the  per-  There  was  a personal  relationship  be- 
feotion  of  man.  My  description  of  the  i ...  . . „ . 

primeval  chaos  calls  for  10  minutes  of  tween  him  and  the  machines.  Today  he 
absolute  darkness,  during  which  the  or-  notices  the  number  of  an  engine  only 
chestra  brings  out  the  rush  of  the  winds  ,,  , . 

and  the  tides,  and  the  roar  of  thunder,  to  see  whether  the  added  figures  make 
I expect  tha,t  during  the  chaos  music  up  {be  ominous  sum.  13. 

many  women  In  the  audience  will  have  — — 

hysterics  and  swoon,  and  even  that  men 
wSll  be  overcome.  * * * My 


serious  admiration. 


this  kind  he  is  able  to  write  lilting  tunes 
and  choruses  that,  in  th o.  old  phrase^ 


once  heard  are  never  forgotten.  Such.  I 
a gift  is,  of  course,  an  admirable  one. 


Tlme/°h4 

more  become  the  Ido'  of  the 


will  once 


barrel-organ,  and  will  again  be 


orSPb?  eveo‘ man  m the  ^reet.  Let 


undoubted  talent.  • y. LV  h ri e k : 1 v 

his  own  traditions,  and.  ’ WI  {-Unction V nd 
he  always  scores  with  distinction 


with  what  seems  to  be.  in  his  cm  un- 
avoidable scholarship.  Take  it . ail  u 
all  the  music  is  by  no  means,  for  thra 
kind  of  play,  to  be  regarded  with  any 
disdain:  ft  runs  trippingly,  and  is 
apropos;  it  Is  merry  enough,  and  It  is 
only  at  rare  moments  that  it  is  a trifle 
uninteresting  " And  this  is  sa‘?  _n 
the  piece  lts.-lf:  "The  Idea  of  a solemn 

and  worthy  lawyer  stealing  four  months 

out  of  the  year  for  nothing  else  but 
sensuous  pleasure  Is,  at  the  root  of  It. 
obviouslv  a very  essential  quality  ot  a 
capital  farcical  comedy.  The  pity  ot 
• the  thin*”  as  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 


overcome.  • * * My  operas 
. contain  far  more  profound  themes  than  , 

I Wagner  ever  attempted.  There  is  noth-  I 
lng  In  his  Nibelungen  Ring  as  profound 
as  my  ‘Chaos  and  Creation.’  I also  am 
stronger  in  melody  and  sustained  cli- 
max than  Wagner.  I have  climaxes  at 
least  five  minutes  long." — Exchange. 

The  charm  of  Rossini’s  masterpiece 
still  remains  as  fresh  and  as  delightful 
as  ever;  to  one  who  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely admires  the  last  musical  words 
spoken  by  a Wagner  or  a Richard  Strauss 
such  a judgment  may  appeal  rather  cu- 
riously; hut  there  should  be  catholicity 
In  thought  with  every  critic  who  chooses 
to  regard  music  from,  less  a scholastic, 
than  a wide  point  of  view.  Wagner,  It 
Is  true,  rejected  Rossini,  as  we  have 
said;  but  gorgeous  critic  though,  he  was, 
he  was  also  a musician  or  powerful 
technique  and  of  very  assured  thought. 
Rossini  represented  to  him  the  very 
antipodes  of  his  own  ideals,  and,  there- 
fore. It  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
be  less  than  just,  less  than  kind,  to  a 
master  the  description  of  whom  by  Wag- 
ner's own  pen  remains  among  the  sad- 
dest pages  of  Wagner's  own  contribution 
to  the  pages  of  literature.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  In  these 
days  to  many  singers  who  sing  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  composer  so  much  as 
for  some  intimate  tittle  emotions  which 
belong  entirely  to  themselves,  that  It  is 
most  refreshing  to  find  a vocalist  who 
is  intent,  not  so  much  upon  himself, 
although  he  guards  himself  with  great 
dignity  and  significance,  as  upon  the 
master  in  music  whose  works  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  interpret.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

Many  English  people  will  be  glad  to 
know  what  King  Edward  VII.  thinks 
of  that  musical  composition  "Hiawa- 
tha." which  has  monopolized  the  atten- 
tion of  the  organ  grinders  for  some 
tim“.  The  London  correspondent  of  a 
Canadian  paper  recounts  the  Incident. 
It  appears  that  at  Goodwood  some  nig- 
ger minstrels  played  “Bedelia.”  and  that 
the  Queen  applauded  the  performance 
gently,  while  the  King  smiled.  So  far, 
so  good;  we  are  not  much  wiser  as  to 
what  the  King  thought.  Then  they 
plavcd  and  sang  some  American  comic 


the  mutual  adaptability  of  rum  and 
cold  water  as  being  one  of  nature’s  fin- 
est achievements. 

It  is  true  that  such  unpleasant  per- 
sons ns  Messrs.  Rtiggins  and  Quilp  were 
fond  of  rum,  but  they  did  not  drink  j] 
Medford,  or  they  would  have  been  more 
sympathetic  characters.  And  the  rum  I 
dear  to  pirates  was  of  West  Indian  ori- 
gin. English  sea  captains,  after  many 
years  of  service,  are  represented  in  fie- 1 
tlon  as  passing  blameless  days  in  their  I 
retirement,  sitting  in  a summer  house  oil 
some  cliff  o’erhanging  the  sea,  sweeping 
the  offing  with  a telescope,  and  refresh- 
ing themselves  with  long  swigs  of  pine 
apple  rum  from  a convenient  case  hot 
tie.  But  what  are  pineapple,  Jamaica 
Santa  Cruz  to  Medford?  Medford  run 
has  been  for  years  the  consolation  of  i 
stern-faced,  hardy,  rigorously-mindci 
race.  It  inclined  the  clergy  of  formei 
| years  to  take  for  the  moment  a mon 
! cheerful  view  of  the  destiny  of  man ; i 
enlivened  the  solemnity  of  the  raisin;  j 
of  a meeting  house ; it  consoled  mourn 
ers  before  and  after  the  funeral.  1 
adorned  the  homes  of  the  aristocratic 
it  was  drunk  at  a few  pennies  a cupful 
from  a pail  in  the  old-fashioned  grocer 
store.  It  was  a compliment  to  a guest 
it  was  a febrifuge,  a household  ren 
edy,  now  cold  and  with  molasses,  noi 
hot  and  with  butter.  Ichabod,  Ichabod 
the  glory  is  departed.  Soon  a glass  c 
Medford  will  be  served  at  a feast  a 
though  it  were  the  oldest  Madeira, 
wine  of  the  Albany  Regency,  a Vandei 
bilt  sherry,  the  oldest  Amontillado  c 
rarest  Johannesberger.  To  think  < 
tho  shortsightedness  of  citizens  whoi 
cellars  are  not  already  crowded  wit 
barrels  of  that  which  in  a few  montl 
will  be  only  for  the  enormously  ift  | 
recklessly  rich  i 
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A DEPARTED  GLORY. 

Fifty  years  or  ago  a Bostonian 
found  himself  at  Nijni-Novgorod  ready 
to  gape  at  the  wonders  of  the  east. 
Russia  was  then  to  the  great  bulk  of 
Americans  a terra  incognita,  as  foreign 
and  far  distant  as  the  Muscovy  of 
Shakespeare.  The  Bostonian  awaited 
impatiently  tho  arrival  of  the  first  Asi- 
atic caravan  of  the  season,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  order,  he  was  called  from  his 
bed,  for,  '■  the  camels  had  at  last 
come,  in  the  early  morning.  He  rushed 
forward  to  look  at  the  burden  of  the 
leader  of  the  fantastical  procession.  Was 
it  a bale  of  spices,  priceless  tea?  Did 
the  camel  bear  marvellous  carvings  in 
ivory,  wondrous  embroidery,  silks,  gems, 
rugs,  things  odorous  of  the  superb  and 
drowsy  east?  The  first  burden  that  fell 
to  the  ground  after  the  wearisome  and 
perilous  journey  was  a small  barrel  of 
Medford  rum. 

Truly,  the  whole  earth  has  long  been 
full  of  Medford’s  glory.  There  have 
been,  there  are,  other  rums.  The  word 
itself  has  been  a blessing  to  etymolo- 
gists, as  to  our  townsman,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Ernst,  and  a curse  on  the  lips  of  pro- 
hibitionists. All  that  is  wasteful,  de- 
structive, heartbreaking  in  drunken- 
ness has  been  symbolized  in  the  phrase, 
“the  Demon  Rum.”  The  general  term 
has  included  all  varieties  of  strong  and 
rebellious  liquors.  Think  of  the  phrases : 
“Rum  did  it”;  “Do  you  go  in  for  rum 
as  a steady  drink?”  On  the  other  hand, 
remember  the  philosophical  and  humane 
remark  of  William.  Magina  concerning 
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THE  NAPE. 

“ ‘How  do  you  know  that  she  is  i 
American?’  asked  a traveller  of 
h renchwoman.  ‘By  her  hair,’  was  tl 
quick  answer.  ‘The  hair  of  the  Ame 
can  woman  looks  as  if  it  were  nev 
combed.  Most  often  it  looks  as  if 
were  twisted  up  ready  for  a hath.’  " 

We  read  this  statement  and  in  no  w 
approved.  It  is  not  a truthful  genera 
zation.  It  is  a slander,  to  be  class 
with  the  observation  that  the  Bnglif 
man  every  time  he  takes  off  his  h 
strokes  his  hair  with  his  hand,  a 
every  time  he  enters  a room  pokes  t 
fire.  As  the  inspired  Cooley  justly 
marks  in  “The  Toilet  and  Cosme 
Arts”:  “This  use  of  the  fingers,  or 

the  poker,  is  never  seen  in  the  well  br 
English  gentleman.  They  are  n< 
characteristic  of  snobs  only.”  Forei 
travellers  of  wide  experience  ho 
again  and  again  eulogized  the  beau 
and  the  abundance  of  the  Americ 
woman's  hair;  they  have,  indeed,  w<  - 
dered  at  it. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  B 
ton  some  women  are  negligent  c< 
cerning  the  proper  and  artistic  dispi  - 
tion  of  the  hair  on  the  hack  of 
neck,  the  nape,  the  nuque.  They 
dulge  themselves  in  “scolding  locks,”  ' 
streamers,  and  thus  they  are  not  o r 
unalluring,  they  are  positively  unti  L 
Some  may  say  in  defence  that  this  c - 
dition  does  not  come  from  any  ne:;- 
gence;  that  It  is  due  to  the  winds  ti 
sweep  this  city.  The  excuse  is  not  r - 
sonable,  for  the  great  majority  |f 
women  here  are  appetizing  in  the  m r 
ter  of  -nape.  Consider  for  a mom1' 
the  importance  of  this  detail  of  toi 
especially  in  warm  weather.  As 
poetic  Cooley  remarks— hi3  eloqu  F 
and  voluminous  treatise  is  always 
our  elbow — our  copy  once  belonged  t 
distinguished  play-actfess  who  wri 
marginal  notes  of  incalculable  va  ' 
concerning  remedies  against  corns  i 
superfluous  hair — as  Cooley  remai  ■ 
“the  neck  of  beauty  is  that  of 
period  which  ranges  from  the  es 
prime  to  the  ripe  maturity  of  womi  f 
* * * neither  the  elongated  cylin  ’ 

that  forms  the  neck  of  the  crane  fam  L 
nor  the  frustum  of  a cone  which  foi  ’ 
that  of  certain  porcine  bipeds,  can  1 
sibly  have  the  slightest  pretension!  J 
beauty."  The  perfect  conception, 
adds,  is  given  us  in  the  Greek  stat  ‘•l.t. 
But  how  would  a stone  Venus,  DI<  ” I 
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>bo  or  garden  nymph  look  with  scold- 
locks?  The  beauty  of  contour  would 
hidden  by  the  shrubbery,  the  under- 
•wth.  How  well  Apuleius  knew  this 
en  he  wrote  his  memorable  praise  of 
]:isj  "Sometimes  the  beauty  of  the 
jr  rescmbleth  the  color  of  gold  and 
^ey,  sometimes  the  blue  plumes  and 
i red  feathers  about  the  necks  of 
e8>  especially  when  it  is  either 
tinted  with  the  gum  of  Arabia  or 
imly  tuft  out  with  the  teeth  of  a fine 
b,  which,  if  it  be  tied  tip  in  the  poll 
he  neck,  it  seemeth  to  the  lover  that 
ildeth  the  same,  as  a glass  that 
• leth  forth  a more  pleasant  and 
vious  comeliness  than  if  it  should  he 
Ijsed  abroad  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Iqian  or  hang  down  scattering  behind. 
Wily  there  is  such  a dignity  in  the 
Bthat,  whatsoever  she  be,  though  she 
» lever  so  bravely  attired  with  gold, 
'f?  Precious  stones  and  other  rich 
itjgorgeous  ornaments,  yet  if  her  hair 
Kot  curiously  set  forth  she  cannot 
•e  fair.”  No  wonder  that  Apuleius 
■coward  Fotis  and  kissed  her  nape. 

L jut  why  is  careful  arrangement  of 
*1]  of  special  importance  in  warm 
eijher?  The  question  came  from 
Pn  thought.  Warm  weather  'brings 
<tj  it  open  street  cars,  and  men  sit 
t I at  they  cannot  refrain  from  ob- 
closely  the  napes  of  women 
ffjly  in  front  of  them.  The  sight 
: «en  delectable,  whether  the  hair 


rmlencss.  On  the  rimTSoThe  Is’  the 
veiy  one  to  lie  consulted.  There  is  no 
more  beautiful  sight  to  the  true  lover  of 
his  race  than  a long  row  of  uplifted  legs 
on  the  long  veranda  of  a huge  hotel, 
r " omen  of  the  household  have  not  the 
if  same  excuse;  they  can  nap  in  the  after- 
j noon;  *n,t  >s  not  the  prevailing  ctis- 
tom,  unfortunately,  in  tliis  country  for 
j men  t0  take  « siesta.  On  the  European 
j continent  and  in  the  east  men  of  all 
degrees  are  more  sensible.  Not  only  is 
there  more  time  given  to  the  noon  meal, 
hut  there  is  also  time  for  complete  phys- 
ical relaxation.  It  may  yet  come  to 
pass  that  a caller  in  the  evening  will 
surprise  a whole  family,  including  the 
grandmother,  with,  feet  gracefully  dis- 
posed on  t lie  centre  table.  There  will 
then  be  no  confusion,  no  hasty  with- 
drawals. The  caller  will  at  once  say: 
"Don’t  let  me  disturb  you.  Let  me  joj» 
you.”  W 


\ livens  the'  race  track  'with  {lie  “noble 
animal”  at  full  speed-  We  do  not  un- 
dervalue the  use  of  the  automobile.  An 
I observing  Frenchman  declared  not  long 
| ago  that  it  has  changed  more  radically 
J °ut'  daily  life  than  certain  political 
l revolutions  have  done.  “It.  has  not  only 
opened  new  outlets  to  human  activity; 
it  lias  created  a special  mentality;  it 
has  given  birth  to  n sort  of  craze  wholly 
characteristic  of  our  contemporaneous 
disposition,  the  craze  for  speed — the 
furia  automobilica.”  And  he  analyzes 
the  man  who,  as  soon  as  lie  mounts  an 
automobile,  is  suddenly  changed  into 
another  being.  But  horses  will  always 
lie  horses,  and  the  look  of  the  bay  mare 
shames  silliness  out  of  many  today,  as 
it  did  out  of  Walt  Whitman  half  a 
century  ago. 


awn  smoothly  toward  the  crown 
-v  i ioft,  pink  flesh  be  revealed  from 
I'liioi:  I 30ts  to  the  collar  band  or  stock, 
Biether  there  be  crisp,  irresistible, 
iping,  clinging  little  curls.  We  have 
f-1  men  who  have  gone  bWks 
ststr  M tkeir  stopping  place  lost  in  re- 
!*!tfcf)ul  arl duration,  without  knowledge 
t • face  of  the  charmer.  Nor  is  it 
or  any  man  to  inquire  beyond  a 
l«t  nape.  The  woman  of  plainest 
ties  often  has  the  most  beautiful 
: f such  is  the  working  out  of  the 

fc-ent  law  of  divine  average. 

.P  let  no  woman  give  the  vain  ex- 
hat  her  hair  does  not  grow  nat- 
11  with  a view  to  nape-neatness, 
pthe  most  refractory  hair  can  be 
bill  Bil,  as  a reluctant  plant  on  a 
li 


*11  'l 

' FOR  the  heart. 

irvn'Tei-l'°f'  1>Iamed  by  inclignant 
H ntels  f°r. crossing  their  feet  in 
T cars  and  stretching  them  out 
Pfins  possible  in  open  cars.  “Whv 
femcn  learn  to  keep  their  feet  on 

It  they  ^ rid. 

ir  in  th  conveyance?”  asks  a 
J 111  the  course  of  a fiery  out- 

ifflr  me“  Sa,"y  'oisunder- 

f J.  any  years  Americans  have 
f rs*. .«  cea“"d  ‘O'  putting 

I flt  as  high  or  higher  tl.an  their 
O 0reif  "O'-elists  furnish  Amer- 

feim  y/’ith  f00t  rests 

■ chai1*’  a‘*d  m comic  journals 
. ncan’s  feet  are  often  seen  on 

Ma  n"  T the  railing  of  a h°- 
Mda  H,s  favorite  position,  how- 

o boorish,  it  is  eminently  and 
There  is  much  talk 
bout  the  Prevalence  in  this 
Tf  diseases  of  the  heart.  The 
tbe  craze  for  speed,  the 
■ ^cumulating  great  wealth 
|af1fflabUSe  -°f  8«mulants- 
Lin  *fVn-,mC>USly  the  heart. 

Lmah>USmeSS  °r  Profess>onal 
isonably  sound,  he  is  advised 

Jt  Cmn  to  he  down  for  half  an 

meaL  The  ^art 

:S,&ife  hs  pas^dathemnTLe 

• thfCt^8.Haona8ofa 

,he  oid  man’s  got  a bun”? 


teriu 


,wr  in  i . » sui  a Dun"? 

dd  irt  hLm  ,fedit’  his  clients 
;ed  the  le  l But  lf  the  feet  are 
L VT  .0r  ab0^  the  head, 
montff  m a gl'eat  measure, 

i cal!  on'8’  3re  added  t0  life- 
i-  or  an  eminent  physician 
°r  captam  of  industry  or 

}ta  e oMfis ’feet1  he  has  bis  legs 
'dJnot  ^60t  on  t,le  mantel- 
• cense  him  of  insufferable 


HORSE  VS.  AUTO. 

An  entertaining  English  essayist  al- 
ready sees  signs  of  a decay  in  interest 
concerning  horse  racing.  This  decay 
is  seen,  at  least  by  his  eyes,  in  the 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  tuning  up 
of  automobiles  for  a race.  “A  whole 
morning  paper  column  was  written  with 
verve  and  vividness  such  as  you  do  not 
find  evoked  by  the  preparation  or  even 
the  performance  of  the  noble  animal. 
It- interested  me,  whose  prejudices  are 
by  no  means  in  favor  of  petrol,  and 
it  set  me  a-thinking  how  much  more 
intimately  interesting  all  this  must  be 
to  a number  of  readers,  whose  number 
must  be  every  day  increasing,  seeing 
that  newspapers  are  conducted  on  com- 
mercial  principles,  and  do  not  waste 
| space  upon  what  people  are  not  con- 
cerned to  read  about.” 

Will  a Derby  for  motor  ears  drive  out 
the  institution  that  has  for  years,  with 
the  prayer  book  and  the  cricket  bat, 

I been  England’s  pride  ? There  was 
racing  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  but  the  English  turf,  as  it 
now  exists,  goes  'baeje  only  to  Charles 
II.  A contributor  to  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette sings  the  romance  of  the  Derby, 
which  was  long  in  becoming  a national 
or  international  event.  When  the  Eng- 
lish turf  was  in  its  infancy  the  riders 
were  “gentlemen”— the  King,  his 

friends,  courtiers  and  others;  there  were 
no  professional  jockies,  although  boys 
and  grooms  sometimes  rode  for  their 
masters.  Is  not  the  word  “jockey”  of 
gypsy  origin?  The  writer  does  not  dis- 
cuss this  point,  but  he  tells  of  the  first 
Derby  in  the  year  of  the  Gordon  riots, 
when  London  was  without  gas,  and 
penny  postage  was  not  a commonplace 
of  life.  The  result  of  the  early  races 
was  not  known  in  parts  of  England  for 
a fortnight ; but  on  the  great  mail  roads 
people  waited  at  the  stations  where 
horses  w ere  changed  to  learn  the  news, 
and  the  guard  would  shout  as  he  passed 
the  curious  on  the  road  “Smolensko!” 
or  the  name  of  some  other  winner.  The 
Derby,  at  first  denounced  by  the  clergy 
was  boomed  by  Bell’s  Life  in  London  S 
it  became  respectable  when  Queen 
A ictoria  and  Prince  Albert  visited  it 
in  1840.  The  first  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  moved  in  1847 
and  by  the  government  from  1800  when  I 
Palmerston  declared  that  “to  adjourn 
over  that  day  was  part  of  the  unwrit-  I 
ten  laws  of  Parliament."  The  names 
of  some  of  the  horses  in  the  early  times 
would  not  now  be  published  by  even 
the  most  reckless  newspaper,  and 
others  would1  hardly  be  tolerated.  Later 
Lord  Drogheda  delighted  in  such  names 
as  Hell-Fire,  Sweetest-When-Naked 
etc. 

The  writer  concludes  with  pointing 
out  the  difference  'between  the  life  of 
the  jockey  in  old  times  and  of  the 
spoiled  darling  of  today.  The  latter 
has  no  tiresome  travelling  work,  no 
stable  drudgery;  “he  keeps  his  valet, 
and  rides  to  the  seats  of  racing  in  a 
first-class  carriage,  with  perhaps  a 
duchess  on  one  side  of  him  and  a baro- 
net on  the  other.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  motor  car 
will  soon  drive  out  the  Derby  and  other 
famous  races  in  any  country.  The 
horse  has  a human  quality,  and  al- 
though engineers  are  said  to  pet  loco- 
motives, there  can  never  be  in  a ma- 
chine the  personal  interest  that  en- 


AMATEUR  SWEARERS. 

The  statement  of  an  architect  in  court 
that  a woman  of  wealth  and  social 
position  used  the  word  “damn”  in  con- 
tempt of  him  and  his  plans,  and  applied 
it  to  him  as  a deliberate  curse  and  not 
merely  as  an  incidental  remark  thrown 
off  carelessly  in  the  course  of  a discus- 
sion, has  excited  remark  and  conse- 
quent controversy.  It  is  true  that  the 
woman  denied  her  use  of  the  word  on 
this  or  any  other  occasion,  but  her  de- 
nial is  regarded  by  the  disputants  as 
unimportant,  a side  issue,  “An  Old 
Fogy,”  writing  to  the  New  York  Sun. 
says:  “Several  women  conspicuous  in 
New  York  fashionable  society  have 
been  noted  for  their  swearing,  and  the 
r. umber  now  is  not  small.”  And  be  hints 
darkly  at  things  heard  in  “ladies'  dress- 
ing rooms  at  balls  and  at  ’lien’  lunch- 
eons.” 

Profanity  lias  through  the  centuries 
often  been  considered  as  a fashionable 
accomplishment,  and  women  of  renown 
have  used  language  such  as  one  of  Bret 
Harte’s  heroes  described  as  "painful  j 
and  free”;  but  these  women  were  ill  us-  1 
Wous  in  a swearing  age,  when  the  j 
mildest  affirmation  was  nailed  with  an  ] 
oath.  No  doubt  women  swore  vigor-  ! 
ousiy  in  Chaucer’s  time,  for  the  poet 
says  in  praise  of  his  prioress:  “Hire 
gretteste  ooth  ne  was  but  by  seynt 
Do.v.”  Queen  Elizabeth  ripped  and 
swore  like  a pirate.  The  memoirs  and 
letters  of  former  centuries  show  that 
noble  dames  in  England  were  by  no  | 
means  mealy-mouthed.  We  have  been  I 
assured  by  gentlewomen  that  every  ! 
now  and  then  it  is  the  fashion  for 
young  girls  in  Boston  to  swear  among 
j themselves  and  often  at  grooms  and 
coachmen.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
such  statements,  yet  there  is  much  evi- 
dence here  and  in  New  York  in  favor 
of  them. 

Dean  Swift  wrote  that  a footman  can 
swear,  but  he  cannot  swear  like  a lord: 
“He  can  swear  as  often;  but  can  he 
swear  with  equal  delicacy,  propriety 
and  judgment?  No,  certainly,  unless 
he  be  a lad  of  superior  parts,  of  good 
memory,  a diligent  observer,  one  who 
hath  a skilful  ear,  some  knowledge  in 
mt  sic,  and  an  exact  taste.”  The  young 
women  of  today,  when  they  do  swear, 
show-  little  true  imagination  or  empha- 
sis , they  are  as  those  not  to  the  manner 
born;  they  are  laborious  in  expression, 
not  without  an  unpleasant  affectation; 
they  are  too  plainly  amateurs.  When 
Swift  wrote  his  “Polite  Conversation” 
he  was  confident  that  the  old  stock- 
oaths  were  not  over  forty-five  or  fifty 
in  number.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
young  ladies  is  still  more  limited;  they 
ring  the  changes  on  only  five  or  six 
words,  highly  respectable  in  themslves, 
but  like  dirt,  when  they  are  as  matter 
misapplied,  out  of  place  in  kissabie 
mouths.  Furthermore,  their  profanity 
is  too  easily  provoked,  and  it  is  often 
pointless.  There  are  no  fine  gradations 
in  dynamic  force.  The  pitch  is  always 
intense.  The  superlative  is  common 
and  forceless.  There  is  no  invention, 
no  lucky  discovery.  It  has  all  been 
heard  before.  This  inclines  one  toward 
the  belief  of  those  who  insist  that 
woman  has  never  created  anything  in 
the  arts.  Nor  is  her  gift  of  interpreta- 
tion in  profanity  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  her  interpretative  gifts 
as  singer,  pianist,  violinist  or  plav- 
actress. 


AN  IDEAL  CHOIR. 

The  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hoboken,  N.  ,T.,  is  composed 
of  thirty-five  “socially  prominent” 
young  men  and  women.  Climatic 
changes  made  some  of  them  rheumy 
and  catarrhal,  and  the  singers  were 
obliged  occasionally,  in  the  course  of 
their  service,  to  use  pocket  handker- 
chiefs. The  clergyman,  the  venerable 
Archdeacon  William  R.  Jenvey,  was 
much  annoyed  thereby.  He  attended  a 
choir  rehearsal,  and  after  an  anthem  had 
been  sung  he  thus  addressed  the  sing- 
ers: “I  have  noticed  here,  as  I have 

noticed  repeatedly  in  church,  that  the 
members  of  the  choir  use  their  hand- 
kerchiefs at  most  inopportune  times.  I 
would  beseech  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  choir  to  remember  that  tho  art 
of  using  the  handkerchief,  or  not  using 
it,  is  just  as  important  during  the  sing- 
ing of  an  anthem  as  the  proper  method 
of  breathing  or  enunciating.  I have 
heard  you,  Mr.  Marshall,  instruct  the 
choir  in  technical  things  pertaining  to 
singing.  I have  never  heard  you,  how- 
ever*  instruct  the  members  where,  how 
or  when,  particularly  when,  to  blow 
their  noses.” 

Noses  must  be  blown  by  sopranos  as 
well  as  by  basses,  otherwise  the  enun- 
ciation of  words  of  chants,  hymns, 
anthems  and  canticles  will  necessarily 
be  faulty;  but  when  and  where  such 
operations  will  be  effective  is  a matter 
first  of  all  for  composers.  There  are 
occasions  when  nose  blowing  in  ensem- 
ble would  produce  a striking  dramatic 
effect— as  after  the  first  line  of  the  old 
and  familiar  hymn,  “Blow  ye  the  trum- 
pet, blow,”  but  in  this  instance  the 
final  note  in  the  phrase  should  be  much 
shortened  in  order  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  blast.  There  is  another  fine 
opportunity  for  a legitimately  nasal  and 
rhetorical  effect  in  the  “Cantate  Dom- 
Iao’  ’ after  “With  trumpets  also  and 
, shawms.”  In  these  and  in  other  in- 
! stances  that  will  suggest  themselves 
at  once  to  diligent  students  of  hymn- 
ology  and  ecclesiastical  music  there 
should  be  absolute  precision  in  attack  ; 
nor  should  there  be  any  theatrical  and 
unseemly  attempt  at  accentuation  by 
the  flourish  of  a red  bandanna.  Better 
the  sonorous  and  shattering  blast  of 
one  singer  that  can  be  depended  on 
than  ragged  ensemble,  like  the  splutter- 
ing of  cheap  firecrackers  under  a tin 
pan  or  barrel  bead.  The  rector's  posi- 
tion is  sound;  conductors  should  drill 
their  choirs  in  this  grace  and  embellish- 
ment. But  composers  should  provide 
rests  for  ordinary  services  and  inter- 
ludes for  feast  days  when  the  music  is 
expected  to  be  more  florid.  Unless  com- 
posers be  thus  far-seeing,  the  labor  of 
conductor  and  choir  will  be  compara- 
tively ineffective,  in  spite  of  intelligent 
and  laborious  rehearsal. 


r- A." 


■Li.fi*,  X LIU  VICES. 

The  national  conference  of  the  Old 
German  Baptists  met  at  Flora  (not 
auna),  O.  and  ordered  all  brethren 
in  good  and  regular  standing  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  telephones.  In  the 
course  of  the  long  discussion  it  was 
Proved  that  the  telephone  is  a device 

hzrTDi  ?at  !t  makes  men  and  women 
S’  and  aboye  a11  tllat  there  is  no  war- 
• ut  in  scripture  for  its  use.  Members 
who  had  telephones  at  home  were  or- 
dernl  to  throw  them  out  immediately. 

I bore  is  something  in  these  argu- 
ments, though  they  may  at  first  seem 
only  grotesque.  It  is  indisputably  true 
that  the  mstrument  is  not  mentioned  m 
the  Bible.  That  Satan  invented  and 
patented  the  telephone  is  .merely  a rhe- 
tonca  flourish.  But  there  is  no  doubt  ! 
that  the  telephone  and  other  compnra-  ! 

inventions  or  modern  I 

as  after  a discontinuance  for 
centuries,  have  changed  seriously  daily 
' e and  not  in  all  respects  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  health  or  character  Thp 
elevator,  the  trolley  oar.  the  telephone 
nave  iq  a way  made  many  lazy.  Busi- 
ness men  of  all  degrees  take  less  active 
exercise  than  when  they  were  obliged  to 
walk  to  the  office,  to  see  a man,  to 
climb  sta.rs.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  sky-assaulting  buildings,  the  ton 
at°r.Y  was  not  too  much  for  any  health  • 
Person  to  gain  by  force  of  legs.  There  | 


are  hundreds  of  men  Who  prefer  to  go  | 
from  School  street  to  Cople.v  square  I 
by  car  rather  than  walk  across  the 
Common  nnd  Public  Garden.  The 
cheaper  the  fare,  the  greater  and  more 
widespread  laziness.  The  telephone  in 
like  manner  is  abused.  We  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  a sojourn  in  Flora, 
O.,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  distances 
in  the  town  are  so  magnificent  that  the 
telephone  is  absolutely  necessary  for  vil- 
lage communication.  The  Old  German 
Baptists,  we  believe,  live  for  the  most 
part  in  small  towns,  and  laziness  may 
well  be  encouraged  by  the  telephone, 
which  is,  therefore,  a satanic  inven- 
tion, so  far  as  this  flock  is  concerned. 


spectacular,' 

And  froth  this  dissension,  from  these 
personal  encounters  sprang  two  days 
later  the  United  Professional  Teachers 
of  Dancing  in  America,  which  decided 
to  discard  the  word  “'Professor”  as  a 
much  abused  term,  one  to  be  aban- 
doned cheerfully  to  corn  doctors,  hair 
dressers  and  teachers  of  musical  in- 
struments and  vocal  expression. 


ON  THEIR  EEET. 

Our  friend  the  Historical  Painter 
was  busy #last  week  at  Columbus,  O. 
There  was  one  grand  scene  that  inspired 
sketches  for  a masterpiece.  ’Twas  it) 
the  course  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Iuternntional  and  the  American  Danc- 
ing Masters’  associations.  A lesser 
soul,  one  of  the  conventional  routine  or 
feeble  fancy,  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  this  episode  as  a motive : Prof. 

Norman  of  Montreal,  refusing  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  order  of  President  Braun, 
the  latter  ‘‘intimated  that  he  was  a 
‘loafer’”;  to  which  the  professor,  as 
agile  with  tongue  as  with  legs,  answered 
pimbl.v,  “You  are  a liar.”  Here  was 
undoubtedly  the  subject  for  a huge 
canvas  or  a mural  decoration  rich  in 
portraiture,  but  our  friend,  after  a 
mental  study  of  terpsiehorean  charac- 
ters present  felt  sure  that  there  would 
be  a livelier  inspiration.  He  was  not 
deceived.  The  professors  met  later  in  a 
cafe,  for  even  teachers  of  the  divine 
art  are  human,  they  cannot  live  solely 
on  honeydew  and  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

In  the  cafe,  Trof.  Norman,  brooding 
over  the  charge  brought  against  him 
by  the  presiding  officer,  again  shouted 
out  his  ringing  denial,  “You  are  a 
liar!”  Ah,  how  common  is  this  phrase, 
yet  heroism  is  based  on  common  things. 
And  what  did  President  Braun  say  in 
dignified  reply?  He  said  nothing,  but 
“be  took  a quid  of  tobacco  from  his 
mouth  and  threw  it  at  Norman’s  face. 

It  barely  missed  its  mark,”  or  to  use 
homelier  words,  be  almost  plunked  him. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  His- 
torical Painter  made  his  inimitable 
sketch.  The  quid  is  in  the  air,  formida- 
ble in  suggested  speed,  formidable  in 
its  apparent  repose,  and  thus  <^pe  is 
reminded  of  Zeno’s  paradox  that  the 
arrow  in  flight  is  constantly  at  rest. 
The  faces  n>-e  wonderfully  expressive. 
There  stands  President  Braun,  the  far- 
darter ; there  stands  Prof.  Norman,  firm 
though  conscious  of  the  approaching 
and  insulting  missile.  Equally  char- 
acteristic are  the  varied  expressions  of 
colleagues,  bystanders,  waiters,  pro 
prietor.  The  quid  sings  on  its  way. 

One  may  be  surprised  that  any  pro- 
fessor of  dancing  should  have  the  habit 
of  chewing  tobacco.  The  intimacy  o 
his  profession,  like  that  of  the  dentist, 
should  forbid  him  this  nicotian  pleas- 
ure. It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  meeting  was  political,  not  i 
social,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the 
presence  of  any  ladies.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  tobacco  was  plug  or  fine 
| cut;  we  hope  it  was  plug— the  more 
heroic  brand.  Possibly  President  Braun 


chewed  only  ex-officio,  ring  tobacco 
this  used  is  said  to  steady^  the  nerves 


and  keep  the  mind  alert.  Hie  class  of 
’7<i  at  Yale  studied  “The  Human  Intel- 
1 lcct”  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
I President  Noah  Torter.  the  amiable 
author  of  the  work.  In  order  to  show 
the  president  and  metaphysician  all  due 
respect  by  keeping  awake,  the  groat 
majority  of  the  class  contracted  the 
habit  of  chewing— both  plug  and  tine 
cut.  though  not  at  the,  same  time-and 
as  a result  passed  brilliant  examina- 
tions and  were  complimented  by  their 
instructor  and  lecturer.  No  doubt  Pres- 
ident Braun  used  the  weed  for  some 
like  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  him  as  teaching  a waltz  with  his 
mouth  full  of  it.  whether  lie  be  a self- 
| consumer  or  moistly  decorative  and 


A BUSY  WEEK. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  eminent 
and  earnest  student  of  sociology,  made 
many  and  valuable  notes  last  week  for 
chapters  in  his  forthcoming  work, 
"Man  as  a Social  and  Political  Beast.’ 
(Sold  only  by  subscription.) 

In  Syracuse,  N.  lr„  the  young  women 
employed  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a shoe 
factory  struck  because  the  superintend- 
ent refused  to  allow  them  to  ride  on 
the  elevator.  “They  assert  that  it  will 
prove  detrimental  to  their  good  looks  to 
walk  up  and  down  four  flights  of  stairs 
twice  a day.”  Mr.  Johnson  remembers 
a contradictory  dictum  of  physicians: 
that  walking  up  and  down  stairs  exer- 
cises a certain  muscle  in  the  leg  that 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed,  and 
this  exercise  makes  for  symmetry  and 
grace.  The  point  made  by  the  Syra- 
cusan women  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
taken.  Of  course,  there  should  be  no 
running  up  stairs,  which  affects  inju- 
riously the  heart,  and  the  heel  should 
be  put  squarely  and  firmly  on  each 
step. 

Mr.  Johnson,  noted  also  under  the 
head  “Marriage” — this  subject  with  its 
many  subdivisions  will  fill  at  least  six 
volumes  of  his  colossal  work — a sworn 
statement  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Stotter  of 
St.  Louis,  who,  in  her  suit  for  divorce 
from  Clarence,  declared  that  for  one 
year  after  her  marriage  (Dec.  23,  1896) 
she  bpd  nothing  but  mush  and  milk  to 
eat.  “During  that  year  and  at  later 
times,  when  she  suggested  to  Clarence 
that  she  should  like  to  have  something 
to  eat,  he  had  a facetious  way  of  ad- 
vising her  to  go  into  the  garden  and 
get  some  tomatoes  and  fry  them.” 
Clarence  evidently  believes  in  plain 
living  and  high  thinking.  There's  noth- 
ing better  than  musli  and  milk,  except 
possibly  mush  and  molasses.  Mrs.  Stot- 
ter should  read  Joel  Barlow’s  poem  on 
hasty-pudding.  Musli  is  excellent  for 
bone,  sinew,  nerves,  complexion.  The 
Romans  knew  it  not,  and  the  Roman 
empire  declined  and  fell.  The  Greeks 
were  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  what 
is  Greece  today?  Nothing  but  a play- 
ground for  archaeologists  and  a beauti- 
ful legend.  No  wonder  that  Clarence 
was  aroused  to  bitter  jesting  by  his 
wife’s  obtuseness,  by  her  falsely  lux- 
urious tastes,  by  her  longing  for  stewed 
meats  and  claret,  lobsters,  and  all  man- 
ner of  rich  and  unwholesome  things, 
destroyers  of  soul  and  body. 

A passionate  episode  in  London  was 
noted.  The  defendant,  a photographer, 
bought  some  teeth  for  his  betrothed, 
now  his  true  and  wedded  wife.  As 
soon  as  she  had  them  nicely  in  her 
mouth,  she  said  : “You  pay  for  these, 
dear” ; “with  a smile,”  adds  a com- 
mentator, ‘‘no  doubt  all  the  more  se- 
ductive for  their  addition.”  The  den- 
tist. the  plaintiff,  said  to  the  photog- 
rapher: “Trade  is  bad.  Let  me  experi- 
ment on  you.  Have  a few  of  your  bad 
teeth  out  and  let  me  pu . some  of  mine 
in" : “possibly  he  was  expected  to  have 
bhnself  photographed  before  and  after 
adopting  them  and  to  exhibit  the  two 
pictures  in  his  showcase.”  The  ques- 
tion is.  “Should  false  teeth  be  given  as 
pledges  of  affection,  or  as  a wedding 
present?”  Should  a woman  resent  the 
advice  of  her  betrothed  to  visit  a den- 
list  before  the  wedding  ceremony? 
Should  she  not  he  touched  by  his  care, 
especially  when  he  offers  to  pay  for  de- 
tached teeth,  full  set,  crowning,  bridg- 
ing. gumming? 

Then  there  is  Capt.  P.  Bradlee 
Strong,  who,  in  his  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. states  that  he  owns  six  suits 
of  clothes,  ten  pairs  of  boots  and  other 
articles  of  dress.  The  number  of  boots 
is  modest,  a proof  that  the  gallant  cap- 
tain lias  been  charged  unjustly  with  ex- 
travagance. The  precise  character  of 
these  boots  invites  .conjecture.  One 
might  say:  a pair  of  pumps,  one  of 


paten,  leather,  one  of  russet,  a pair  ot 
rubber  boots,  one  of  loose  congress 
gaiters  (with  rubber  slightly  frayed), 
and  the  other  pairs  of  conventional 
hoots  for  every-day  wear,  but  we  prefer 
to  think  that,  like  a man  of  true  eco- 
nomical principles,  he  has  n pair  for 
each  work  day  in  the  week;  that  lie 
wears  boots  in  succession,  as  a man 
uses  a ease  of  seven  razors;  then  one 
pair  of  storm  boots  and  two  for 
festal  occasions.  To  have  many  boots 
is  to  be  economical.  Unfortunately,  to 
be  economical,  one  has  to  lie  well-to-do. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  noted  the  thirty- 
five  trunks  with  which  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Stewart  hopes  to  secure  a divorce  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  also  the  sur- 
prising last  will  and  testament  of  Miss 
Charlotte  D.  Sage,  but  of  these  some- 
thing may  lie  said  later. 

} l f •>  i 

IN  SERVICE. 

It  is  now  known  why  courteous  and 
educated  Japanese  sought  engagements 
as  servants  on  American  warships;  but 
why  have  many  Japanese  of  evident 
culture  been  ready  to  serve  in  families 
in  eastern  cities?  Not  to  acquire  the 
language,  for  they  spoke  it  fluently  and 
with  discrimination.  Not  to  learn 
morality,  for  their  own  code  might  well 
be  imitated  by  those  who  employed 
them.  Not  to  acquire  taste  in  house- 
hold furniture  and  decoration,  for  they 
must  surely  have  often  smiled  at  the  j 
misuse  of  money.  Did  they  prefer 
coast  towns,  to  gain  a knowledge  of  [ 
harbors  and  possibilities  of  attack?  | 
Were  they  simply  becoming  acquainted  | 
■with  the  general  disposition  of  a folk 
with  whom  Japan  will  soon  come  in 
close  contact,  for  commerce,  peace  or 
war?  They  smiled  tl>en;  they  smile 
now;  and  if  one  should  ask  them,  they 
would  answer  with  a smile.  In  Wilkie 
Collins’  “Moonstone”  the  self-expatri- 
ated servants  of  the  Indian  god  lost  j 
caste  by  their  service  to  him  in  foreign  | 
countries  and  were  obliged  to  undergo  i 
lifelong  hardship  to  redeem  themselves. 
The  returning  Japanese  meet  no  such 
dismal  fate. 


EEAR’S  DAUGHTERS. 

Miss  Charlotte  D.  Sage’s  will  should 
be  added'  to  the  list  of  singular  last 
wills  and  testaments  compiled,  anno- 
tated and  published  by  Gabriel  Peignot, 
who  spent  the  many  years  of  his  blame- 
less life  in  accumulating  and  giving  out 
vast  stores  of  useless  and  entertaining 
information.  Miss  Sage  of  Philadelphia 
bequeathed  to  her  beloved  sister  all  her 
personal  and  real  estate  on  condition 
of  her  promising  to  allow  her  father 
“all  the  cigars  he  wants  and  also  all 
the  vests  he  likes  to  wear  in  winter.” 
It  seems  that  some  time  ago  this  sister,  ■ 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Sage,  refused  to  allow  her  sire  the 
pleasure  of  as  many  cigars  as  he  felt 
like  smoking,  and  gave  the  miserable 
pretext  that  tobacco  injured  his  health. 
As  though  a grown  man  did  not  know 
whether  tobacco  were  hurting  him! 
She  further  laid  down  the  law  in  the 
course  of  her  sumptuary  regulation  of 
the  household  that  the  old  gentleman 
should  not  sport  gay  and  fantastical 
waistcoats.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  precise  character  of 
these  garments.  Were  they  nocturnes  of 
green  and  gold,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
Honorable  Bathhouse  John  of  Chicago, 
which  have  thus  been  described  by  a 
sympathetic  connoisseur:  “The  green 

is  a wood  green,  the  gold  is  a chain  of 
gold,  which,  when  not  sagging  heavily 
across  Mr.  John’s  stomach  and  over  his 
wood  green  full  evening  dress  waist- 
coat. is  used  in  other  parts  of  Cook 
county  to  pull  stumps”?  Were  they 
such  as  these,  splendid  in  their  sim- 
plicity, hr  did  they  remind  one  of  a 
Venetian  sunset,  jet  and  custard,  the 
aurora  borealis,  an  impressionistic  land- 
scape, the  day  of  judgment?  Were  they 
checkered,  barred,  or  was  the  favorite 
pattern  of  a wild  irregularity?  What- 
ever the  taste  of  Mr.  Sage,  he  had  a 
right  to  gratify  it,  even  in  Philadelphia, 
where  oxthodox  Quakers  no  longer  in- 
sist on  suits  of  customary  drab. 

A parent’s  health  is  often  on  excuse 
for  petty  tyrannical  acts  on  the  part  of 
sensitive  son  or  daughter.  Was  there 
no  pity  shown  Mr.  Sage?  Was  ho  not 
allowed  to  smoke  in  the  kitchen  with 


the  companionship  of  the  pump 
the  cat,  or,  in  pleasant  weather,  on 
stoop  or  in  the  back  yard?  To  s< 
old  men  tobacco  is  more  Important  t 
bread.  “Mr.  Sage  felt  the  loss  of 
bacco  keenly.  His  fondness  for  fa 
wnistcoats  amounted  to  a liobl 
What  a world  of  pathos  in  these  ! 
pie  words! 
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THE  CONQUERED  MAIDEN 

True  lovers  of  nature  will  read  v 
sorrow  the  news  from  Switzerland.  1 
tunnel  just  completed  at  a height 
over  13,000  feet  near  the  top  of 
Jungfrau  is  no  doubt  a great  feat 
engineering.  Some  will  wonder  at 
electric  railway  which  will  soon  cf 
Cook's  and  other  tourists  to  tile  m< 
tain  top;  at.  the  branch  tunnels  by  wl 
they  will  be  able  to  see  magnific 
views;  at  the  elevators  which  will  h 
passengers  from  the  last  station  g 
■form  to  the  highest  point  of  the  nu  i?D  enn 
tuin;  at  the  electrical  power  obtni 
from  innumerable  waterfalls;  at  the 
meuse  reflector  of  96,000,000-cai 
power  ou  the  top  which  will  be  seei 
a distance  of  at  least  sixty-two  m 
“A  round-trip  ticket  from  Interlu 
will  cost  only  about  $12.” 

Thus  do  frail  and  perishable  hm 
beings  take  liberties  with  the  ever! 
ing  hills,  the  mountains  that  for 
turies  have  looked  unmoved  on  nn 
without  men  and  women,  and  then  «tiwih 
the  struggles,  loves,  ambitions,  deiHoina 
of  countless  generations.  Simpler  |hI,  ottijo 
pie  found  the  mountains  mysteri  j, . 
awful.  Gods  and  goddesses  lived  (n  ( , j*tii 
this  peak;  strange  beings,  neither  < hit ai 
nitely  mortal  nor  immortal,  on  that  |j|(BjMtlj 
man  could  hope  to  scale  the  sumi  Vianet 
and  return  alive.  Each  mountain  A jj  pa; 
its  legends,  and  some  there  wen  i , mDe 
India  at  which  it  was  almost  sacri  e ^ 
tq  look.  Eveu  the  smaller  hills  of  ! o„tl 

England  were  once  treated  with  - phta 
sped:  Holyoke,  Tom,  Tobey,  Su  r ‘ Ml  i 
Loaf,  Waehusett,  East  and  V t • cert 
Rocks,  Greylock — these  all  had  dign  -P* 
Strange  tales  were  told  about  th  . jg  i(  r. 
Little  by  little  men  and  women  beci 
too  familiar.  They  picnicked  on  a s ^tsnngthi 
they  left  behind  them  empty  cans,  nitst ii> 
ties,  paper  bags  after  their  chatter  1 itjpj 
laughter;  they  went  still  further:  1 ##• Tictoi 


fdt  lift 
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and  there  they  built  summer  hotels  i 
restaurants  for  visitors!  hauled  up  f 
cable  or  electrical  device.  The  pe  « 
of  the  mountain  was  no  longer  un  - 
turbed;  it  could  no  longer  watch  p 
idly  the  toy  farms  and  villages  bent  h 
it,  tlie  laborious  day  of  Its  friend  e 
sun,  the  stars  in  .their  courses.  In  > n 
did  it  wrap  itself  in  once  protec  g 
mists.  And  then, men  came  with  s « 
and  axes  to  shave  its  venerable  be  1, 
to  cut  its  Absalomiei'hair. 

And  now  the  Alps  themselves  art  o|(t ,,  ( 
longer  safe  in  seclusion,  weapoued  t hj|  ^ 
crevasses,  snowy  pitfalls,  avalanc  *-1)1  !.,[(> ^ 
The  Jungfrau  itself,  the  majestic 
gin  of  all  mountains,  is  no  longer 
violate.  She  will  hear  the  babel  of  0 j.’’ 


ists,  each  with  conventional  ejac 


:ip 


tions  of  delight  and  surprise.  There  11  L 
be  eating  and  drinking  and  mghnt  “ 
her  majestic  body.  Mortals  will  er 
over  her  from  foot  to  bead,  and 


:!  fcl 


can  no  longer  shake  them  from  her.  < jj 


purity  of  her  snowy  robe  is  stained;  r 1' 
pride  is  humbled  before  tbe  migbtj  t 


tiit( 


her  family.  iittiM  .ingq 

Yet  there  are  some  mountains  : 
undefiled  by  man  ; towering  peaks  ’ !]|)f 

South  America  and  tlie  colossal  Hi  P 
layas  are  still  free  from  jaunty  P'cnjp 
ers  with  their  field  glasses  and  lunch  ^ 1. 
baskets.  The  huge  mountains  may  ‘ rvtt 
erate  occasionally  a scientific  CTJSO;’ 
a bold  climber,  for  such  pay  tributi  > 
their  savage  might,  some  by  lea's 
their  bodies  in  sacrifice.  But  to  tbinl  / 
the  Jungfrau  as  an  item  in  a bag®1 
itinerary! 


I1" 


THE  PLUG  ONCE  MORE- 

The  Herald  has  commented  edit  - 
ally  on  tbe  theory  advanced  earue  r -fi. 
in  England  that  man  should  go  hat 
in  all  seasons.  It  now  appears  f !- 
there  lias  been  lively  discussion 
Paris  over  the  top-bat,  the 
choose  the  one  of  many  synonyms 
seem  most  fit.  Sarah  Bernhardt  si  * 
in  almost  unladylike  terms  of  Its 


uiwness,  and  She  became  sp  violent 
nt  (he  editor  of  n Parisian  fashion 

Iurnal,  who  had  called  on  Sarah  to 
quaint  himself  with  her  views  on  erin* 
ne,  visited  the  leading  hatters.  They 
p Q ssu red  him:  there  was  no  thought 
I < abandoning  the  plug;  on  tho  con- 
| tiry,  it  was  more  “compulsory”  than 
Her. 

[3ut  the  oracle  on  dress  in  Paris  is 
tp  eminent  playactor,  Le  Bargy, 
w ose  creations  in  waistcoats,  cravats 
fcl  cut  of  coat  are  awaited  eagerly 
al  imitated  with  servile  admiration. 

3 Le  Bargy  was  gracious  and  condeT 
smding.  His  answer  was  so  precious 
^||t  it  should  be  known  to  the  world 
•(large,  yet  no  one  in  translation  can 
■1<  justice  to  the  exquisite  expression  of 
dip  aesthetic  thought:  “The  silk  hat” 
~ho  can  imagine  M.  Le  Bargy  using 
th  vulgar  word  “plug”  ?— “may  he  pos- 
silr  unsightly  and  inconvenient,  as  its 
sWm  enemies  declare;  but  when  it  is 
w<j  brushed  and  painfully  cared  for,  it 
lejals  a minute  attention  to  the  de- 
m i of  appearance,  a correctness,  a 
ceuiu  severity,  that  harmonize  with 
- it  appearance  of  the  modem  man. 
ho  this  reason  it  does  not  displease 
m And  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
in  anything  to  replace  it.  Who  could 
Jirat  anything  that  would  give  pre- 
(isT  the  air  of  respectability  aud  ebn- 
emorary  gentility  inherently  peculiar 
!■  e silk  hat?  That  M.  Mounet  Sully 
mother  artists  of  an  exuberant  nat- 
irc  overflowing  with  poetry  and  ro- 
(la  ■e,  addicted  to  sweeping  and.  dra- 
na  :*  gestures,  should  prefer  a soft, 
iu  hot  and  a loose  and  flowing  cape 
' ninently  proper — it  becomes  them, 

: ^characteristic.  But  if  I or,  let  us 
ly.M.  Paul  Hervieu,  should  dress  in 
ac^  manner,  it  would  he  absolutely 
bs  d.  Of  course  you  sc©  the  distdnc- 
0B)  0n  the  whole,  the  silk  hat  is  the 
nethat  suits  perfectly  the  modern 
lai  and  it  also  allows  one  to  bow 
itla  certain  and  eminently  correct 
M” 


Wertheimer’s  bid  has  never  been 
equalled  by  one  for  any  other  single 
object  o£  "bigotrj^«Hd  virtue,”  but  the 

statement  is  rash.  Collectors  I ve  been 
mad  for  centuries,  and  fabulous  prices 
have  been  paid  for  things  that  to  some 
would  be  mere  unconsidered  trifles, 
i hink  for  a moment  of  the  tulip  mania. 
“Only  the  very  special  expert  can  un- 
derstand bow  the  biberon  can  be  worth 
so  much.”  It  was  worth  so  much  be- 
cause Mr.  Wertheimer  and  somebody 
else  wanted  it,  and  the  former’s  mania 
was  more  acute  or  his  purse  was 
heavier.  It  is  a good  thing  to  have  a 
biberon  iu  the  house,  though  thousands 
have  been  happy  without  one,  and  it 
must  be  dusted  with  great  care. 


Vi  we  remember  that  in  England 
<is*t  November  a voice  was  lifted  up 
(ieclfing  that  the  haughty  reign  of  the 
jtlugiat  is  nearing  its  close.  No  longer 
is  ithbiquitous  and  seen,  as  it  was  in 
■ arl;  Victorian  woodcuts,  "sustaining 

* pr-arious  majesty”  on  the  heads  of 
lolicnen,  engine  drivers,  cricketers, 
ulk  en.  • Smugglers  and  highwaymen 
uceould  not  afford  to  disdain  it — that 
~ if  hey  had  the  slightest  self-respect. 

lus'voice  prophesied  sombreros  and 

* ■ a t < es  in  the  stock  exchange,  the  final 
uid  of  the  plug.  M.  Le  Bargy,  how- 
' er, j agrees  with  the  dictum  pro- 

i some  years  ago  by  George  Au- 
’-18"  8ala  in  bis  “Hats  of  Human- 
■v>  ’ t0lIr  de  force  achieved  for  the 
'‘ne,j  of  a Manchester  hatter,  who 
us  bought  brilliant  advertisement: 
A ‘ ft’  hat,  an  ‘eccentric’  hat— nay, 
■’mejhat  of  a ‘rowdy’  hat— may  be  all 
"rv  e11  when  you  are  at  the  seaside 
r ta  n«  a pedestrian  tour  In  the  coun- 
y o making  a tour  abroad.  But  in 
°ciej,  in  the  streets  of  crowded  cities 
a<*  i PayinK  visits  to  those  whom  we 
iii  i some  kind  of  esteem  and  respect, 
i |f<4  think  we  can  do  better  than 
o ad  're  to  the  hat  which  for  the  last 
“ntuj  or  eighty  years  has  been  in 
:rnoj  universal  use  among  the  great 
"dy  : civilized  nations.”  The  savage 
arpoier  in  “Moby  Dick,”  when  on 
ore  always  began  to  dress  himself 
■■  Ndning  his  plug;  and  has  not  our 
"‘B  pet  sung: 

* i n and  nature  scorn  the  shocking  hat.” 


J 


J 


/ 


A COSTLY  TRIFLE. 

JTlubiberon  bought  lately  at  auction 
t Charles  Wertheimer  for  about 
is  not  a “drinking  cup”  as  the 
generally  understood.  A biberon 
a cruet  with  a spout,  a feeding 
a toper,  or  wine-bibber,  but  the 
catalogued  as  “biberon”  in  this 
ajtu  ar  sale  is  a vase  of  rock  crystal, 
nietng  like  a fantastical  tortoise 
, fs<  iead  is  the  spout.  The  vase  was 
it  Be  t Germany  some  time  in  the  six- 
ont!  century,  and  it  is  adorned  with 
o d id  gems.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 


THE  CHIEF  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  received  not  long4  a 
a letter  from  a domestic,  “who  declares 
that,  after  eight  years’  experience,  she 
would  not  advise  any  girl  to  go  into  ser- 
vice who  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
earning  a living  otherwise.”  Our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  distinguished 
sociologist,  has  suffered  sadly  in  peace 
of  mind  through  domestic  complica- 
tions. Mrs.  Johnson  is  a fastidious 
housekeeper,  and  therein  madness  lies. 
Her  maid-of-all-work,  a treasure,  a very 
help  in  time  of  trouble,  showed  signs  of 
restlessness  last  month  after  seeing  a 
friend  at  work  in  a factory  at  Lynn. 
Mr.  Johnson  promptly  gave  her  a dis- 
mal book,  written  by  two  women  who 
did  factory  work  in  sundry  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  about  the  labor 
and  life  of  female  operatives.  He  gave 
it  to  Tabitha  as  an  awful  warning,  and 
at  the  end  of  a week  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  it.  “It  is  very  interest- 
ing,” answered  the  maid.  “I  have  often 
thought” — and  her  eyes  were  lighted 
with  a romantic  light — “it  must  be 
pleasant  to  work  in  a factory.  When 
you  are  done,  you  are  done.  Doing  gen- 
eral housework,  you  never  know  when 
you  are  through.” 

Tabitha,  who  probably  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Sims,  unless  she  has  seen  one  of 
his  ingenious  melodramas,  and  then 
she  was  more  interested  in  the  villain 
than  in  the  playwright— the  two  terms 
nre  sometimes  synonymous— said1  what 
Mr.  Sims  now  says:  “A  girl  can  go  to 
a factory  from  her  school  at  an  age 
when  she  could  not  hope  for  good  do- 
mestic service,  and  she  can  in  her  even- 
ings learn  dressmaking,  typewriting, 
shorthand,  drawing  and  music  at  the 
Continuation  Schools.”  We  all  know 
the  opportunities  given  the  typewriting 
girl  for  seizing  the  prizes  of  life.  Only 
the  other  day  we  read  of  a man  who 
used  to  dictate  his  love  letters,  until  he 
married  the  stenographer,  who  appre- 
ciated the  fervor  shown  another,  and 
is  not  now  disturbed  by  the  breach  of 
promise  suit  brought  by  the  one  she 
envied  for  a time.  The  servant,  as  Mr. 
Sims  says,  cannot  dance  and  sing  and 
learn  dressmaking  and  typewriting  and 
shorthand  and  other  arts  and  graces, 
and  she  cannot  in  London,  after  work 
and  play  are  over,  meet  her  young  man 
and  parade  in  the  streets.  Area  gates 
are  locked,  and  the  sign,  “No  fol- 
lowers are  allowed,”  is  displayed  in  the 
kitchen.  “The  free  library  and  the  Con- 
tinuation School  between  them  have 
killed  domestic  service.”  The  agencies 
are  without  English  girls,  but  they  are 
crowded  with  women  from  continental 
countries.  The  London  serving  maid 
is  insufferably  hoity-toity.  The  wife 
of  a friend  of  Mr.  Sims  hired  a 
“house  parlor  maid,”  and  told  her  there 
were  three  in  the  family.  A week  after- 
ward a married  son  and  his  wife  came 
to  dinner  and  for  the  night.  The  girl 
would  not  set  the  table  for  five.  “You 
said  there  were  three,  and  I shall  only 
lay  for  three.  That’s  my  contract.”  The 
mistress  told  her  to  go,  and  she  went. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  thrifty 
girl  had  made  herself  several  articles 
of  dress  with  the  family  sheets  and 
table  cloths. 

Tabitha  and  Susan  are  especially  re- 
bellious in  the  country.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  hopes  of  Tabitha,  for  in  the  city 
she  read  novels  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
Maurice  Hewlett  and  others.  She.  criti- 
cised literature  freely  and  often  to  the 
point.  The  family  landed  at  Clamport 


Iin  an  easterly ’ storm,  and  Tt  was  foul 
weather  for  several  days.  Mr.  John- 
son could  not  stand  the  dismal  outlook 
and  soon  left  for  the  city  on  pressing 
sociological  business.  Before  he  left 
ho  showed  Tabitha  the  way  to  the  vil- 
: lage  library  and  thrust  into  her  hands 
a few  battered  novels — a detective 
story,  a sentimental  tale  of  quiet  Ger- 
man life,  some  peculiarly  disagreeable 
shore  stories  and  a problem  romance. 
“I  know  you  will  enjoy  them.  I wish 
i I had  time  to  read.”  We  are  not  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not  chuck  her  under 
the  chin,  at  the  risk  of  agitating  her 
j lower  stox-e  teeth;  for  Mr.  Johnson  is 
j willing  to  do  anything  to  promote  do- 
I mestic  peace  and  happiness.  Two  days 
afterward  he  received  a pathetic  note 
jfrom  his  wife:  “I  wish  you  would 

jeome  back.  I don’t  know  what  we 
shall  do  with  Tabitha.  ’The  girls  at 
ithe  nearest  house  are  Swedes,  and  you 
j know  they  do  not  mix  with  girls  from 
the  Provinces.  Tabitha  either  sits  on 
| tlle  Stoop  evenings  and  looks  at  the 
woodpile  or  goes  up  to  her  room  at  S 
o’clock  and  weeps.  She  doesn’t  seem 
to  fancy  the  young  men  on  the  provi- 
sion carts.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
wrong  for  me  to  give  Billy  Nickerson— 
the  washerwoman's  son — a dollar  a 
week  to  call  on  her  often  and  take  her 
out  sailing  once  in  a while?  She  doesn’t 
care  for  nature  or  for  books;  yet  she 
came  from  the  country  and  reads  in 
the  city.” 


the  crow  is  not  suspicious  of  them. 
Such  men  understand  the  voices  of 
brooks  and  mountains,  and  the  confiden- 
tial whispering  of  lightly  stirred 
branches.  They  do  not  talk  about  the 
simple  life;  they  live  it  unconsciously 
and  without  a presj  agent. 


by  the  lake. 

Prof.  Oscar  Eckstein  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  lives  in  a cabin  about 
100  feet  from  the  lake.  His  “dwelling 
is  ideal’  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only 
twenty  feet  long  and  a little  less  wide, 
but  he  prefers  it  to  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas  or  the  Auditorium,  for  he 
is  entirely  alone  and  he  can  do  his  own 
cooking.  “The  housework  is  a great  re- 
laxation: I have  the  best  of  everything 
j at  one-fifth  the  hotel  or  flat  cost.” 
Hotels  and  apartment  houses  he  cannot 
endure.  His  mind  is  vexed  by  fellow- 
guests  or  flat  dwellers  who  sing  the 
latest  songs  or  play  on  musical  instill- 
ments. “Then  there  are  women  that 
make  a man  nervous.”  His  neighbors 
on  the  lake  shore  are  fishermen,  men 
with  experiences  “which  conventional 
people  never  attain”;  neighbors  that  are 
“frank  and  interesting.”  The  distin- 
guished professor  is  no  longer  bored, 
and  he  has  been  bored  ail  over  the 
world.  “True  happiness  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  solitary;  simple  life,”  and  he 
waved  his  hand  toward  his  cabin,  the 
sands,  the  open  lake.  But  is  there  any 
greater  bore  than  a fisherman  enthusi- 
astic over  uncommon  luck  or  explain- 
ing how  he  happened  to  lose  a fish? 

The  professor  is  not  solitary  ; if  he  is, 
has  fishermen  for  neighbors,  not  lone 
fishermen,  but  gregarious  persons  who  re- 
late experiences.  He  may  disport  him- 
self “in  a simple  garb  of  two  pieces 
something  on  the  order  of  pyjamas” 
when  he  is  relieved  from  class  and  pro- 
fessional duty,  but  he  is  not  alone  with 
nature.  Are  there  not  “ten  well-to-do 
families  who  have  put  up  portable  cot- 
tages on  the  sands”  near  him,  “simple  ; 
livers,  who  no  doubt  talk  elaborately 
about  simplicity? 

We  prefer  to  think  of  Mr.  Leopold  I 
Pausewang,  who  was  alone  iu  a hunt-  ! 
er’s  cabin  in  the  woods  near  Sayville, 

| L.  I.,  for  forty-five  years,  and  died 
! there  a few  days  ago.  To  begin  with, 
he  looked  the  paid.  He  was  tall,  well 
built  after  the  manner  of  a cave  man, 
with  a beard  a foot  and  a half  in  length’ 
“of  which  he  was  very  proud.”  All  long- 
bearded  men  are  proud  of  their  hirsute 
ornamentation,  whether  they  leave  the 
growth  to  kindly  nature  or  anoint  it 
with  the  precious  oil  referred  to  by  the 
Psalmist.  He  lived  by  his  gun;  he  was 
a naturalist,  a botanist;  lie  collected 
specimens.  He  was  the  real  thing,  such 
a one  as  .Byron  thought  of  when  he 
wrote  about  Daniel  Boone,  who  was  to 
the  poet  only  a name  to  point  a moral. 
Time  woodmen,  solitaries,  professional 
hermits  are  not  given  to  chatter.  They 
are  usually  singularly  taciturn.  Tliev 
have  seen  strange  things.  Birds  nestle 
in  their  beards.  The  doe  tells  them  a 
pathetic  tale.  The  hawk  bids  them 
good  day.  Greatest  compliment  of  all,  I 


IN  AN  EGG. 

! Charles  Cros,  with  a dafih  of  negro 
blood  in  his  veins,  is  perhaps  best 
known  in  Paris  by  his  fantastic  song 
of  a herring,  and  his  exquisite  poem, 
L Archet,  to  which  Mr.  Loeffler  of 
Boston  set  music— he  is  not  alone  in 
this , but  Cros  also  wrote  a monologue, 
“The  Very  Clean  Man.”  The  hero  of 
this  monologue  does  not  dare  to  eat 
anything  but  eggs  from  the  shell,  soft 
or  hard  boiled.  Jules  Claretie,  com- 
menting on  tile  fact  that  hygienists,  in 
their  endeavor  to  prolong  life,  have 
made  it  extremely  uncomfortable,  if 
not  impossible,  by  finding  poison  iu 
almost  everything  eatable  and  drinka- 
ble, says  that  Cros'  hero  could  not  be 
sure  of  an  egg.  “At  least  iny  cook  can- 
not put  her  paws  in  it!”  True,  says 
Claretie,  but  chemists  may  find  poison 
in  the  salt  that  goes  with  the  egg,  just 
as  Raspail,  in  the  trial  of  Mme.  La- 
farge for  poisoning,  found  arsenic 
everywhere,  even  in  the  armchair  of 
the  presiding  justice. 

It  was  only  a year  ago  that  Claretie 
wrote  his  amusing  article  on  a duck,  I 
after  the  fashion  of  Rouen,  and  in  the  ' 
mean  time  science  has  made  appalling 
strides.  Beware  of  eggs.  It  is  not  easy 
to  get  a fresh  egg  in  any  city  or  in  any 
village,  unless  you  keep  bens.  In  Ber- 
lin the  ordinary  eggs  of  commerce  are 
great  and  intrepid  travellers.  Like 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  they  have 
crossed  the  Alps.  Eggs  are  shipped, 
we  have  read,  from  Australia  to  Euro- 
pean cities.  In  many  New  England  vil- 
lages the  eggs  come  from  Boston,  and 
often,  no  doubt,  they  make  the  journey 
to  and  from  this  city  before  they  are 
taken  into  adventurous  stomachs.  But 
tlie  great  question  is  no  longer  whether 
the  eggs  nre  eggs,  or  fresh,  or  strictly 
fresh,  or  superior,  or  new  laid.  The 
taste  itself  is  no  more  infallible  than 
the  tag  or  placard.  When  the  Borgias 
and  other  leaders  of  society  put  poison- 
ing in  fashion,  any  one  who  feared  a 
sudden,  swollen,  mottled,  convulsive 
death  felt  comparatively  safe  eating 
an  egg  boiled  or  roasted  before  his  eyes. 
The  scientists  have  taken  away  this 
poor  comfort. 

For  the  common  domestic  egg  lends 
itself  to  poisons  of  all  sorts.  It  may  be 
infected  with  the  germs  of  disease  be- 
fore it  is  laid.  As  soon  as  it  is  laid  it 
may  transmit  almost  anything,  for  it 
has  a great  and  natural  power  of  recep- 
tivity. As  the  alarmist  remarks:  “Your 
hen  is  not  a scientific  ablutionist,  and 
her  feet  endow  her  eggs  with  far  worse 
things  than  B.  myocides.”  The  egg  ab- 
sorbs any  taste  or  taint  of  whatever  it 
is  packeil  in,  also  of  the  place  where  it 
i may  be  temporarily  deposited,  and  of 
the  shop  where  it  is  exposed  for  sale. 
Washing  the  egg  will  not  protect  you  ; 
the  more  it  is  washed  the  more  porous 
it  will  become,  the  more  hospitable  it 
will  be  to  all  intruders.  Sterilize  it 
j and  you  addle  it.  And  so  the  seeming* 

J paradox  of  W.  r . W. : “Bad  as  a bad 

j egg  may  be,  the  good  egg  is  the  worse  of 
the  two,”  is  a plain  business  fact.  It 
looks,  then,  as  though  each  prudent  per- 
son should  keep  liens  in  his  flat.  In 
this  instance,  the  egg  should  be  eaten 
the  moment  it  is  laid,  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  best  disposed  liens  are  not  always 
regular  in  their  habits,  there  must  be 
constant  attendance  on  the  hen,  who 
may,  like  the  pot  on  the  stove,  resent 
being  watched  and  be  defiantly  remiss, 
let,  wby  be  so  fussy  about  an  egg 
when  Mr.  Metschnikoff  assures  us  that 
everything  that  touches  the  soil  and 
pumps  up  or  absorbs  earthly  juices,  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  nourished  by  the 
'earth,  are  agents  of  poison,  typhus  or 
cholerine?  Remember  once  for  all  that 
all  foods  contain  poisonous  possibilities; 
that  there  are  virulent  poisons  in  the 
person  fearful  at  table. 


W-  z‘  V 


A TRAGIC  PARADOX. 

The  Herald  not  long  ago  considered 
in  these  columns  the  cases  of  several 
celebrated  fasters.  These  eases  were  all 
well  authenticated,  though  a few  super- 
ficial or  flippant  persons  professed  dis- 
belief — doubting  Thomases  unworthy 
of  such  food  for  thought.  But  what 
'could  be  more  incredible  in  paradox 
than  this  paragraph  cabled  from  Ham- 
burg: “Mrs.  Liza  Schenk,  n profes- 
sional faster,  has  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  because  she  was  starving,  owing 
to  her  failure  to  get  fasting  engage- 
ments"? Since  in  these  days  of  scep- 
ticism professional  fasters  are  closely 
watched,  why  did  she  not  starve  while 
fulfilling  an  engagement?  She  was 
probably  allowed  water.  Mr.  John  Fer- 
guyson  of  Killmellford,  in  Argyleshire, 
a likely  lad  nigh  18,  overheated  himself 
chasing  cattle  on  the  mountains,  and 
drank  immoderately  from  a rivulet  and  I 
fell  asleep.  He  awoke  a day  after  in  a | 
high  fever,  and  from  that  time  his 
'stomach  loathed  all  manner  of  food,  nor 
could  he  retain  any  kind  of  aliment  ex- 
cept water.  When  the  Royal  Society 
heard  this  surprising  tale,  Mr.  Ferguy- 
son  was  about  30  years  old;  therefore, 
he  had  lived  on  water  for  about  eigh- 
teen years,  yet  was  he  of  a fair,  fresh 
complexion  and  of  a healthy  counte- 
nance. Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  to  test 
him,  took  him  to  his  own  house,  locked 
him  up  in  a chamber  for  twenty  days 
and  supplied  him  with  fresh  water,  but 
in  no  greater  quantity  than  any  other 
man  might  require  for  his  common 
drink.  Ng  aort  of  food  was  given  him, 


fives  they  are  at  first  amused,  then  the 
demon  of  perversity  possesses  them. 
Their  delay  is  in  exact  proportion  with 
your  insistence.  Be  reasonable.  Say  to 
them:  “When  you've  nothing  else  to 
do,"  and  they  will  really  make  an  exer- 
tioh  to  call  on  you  the  following  week, 
provided  you  ask  them  on  a Monday. 

There  was  a time  when  the  Ameri- 
can had  ' the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  the  chief  hustler  in  the  world, 
but  the  disease  is  now  universal.  Even. 


the  Japanese  suffer  from  it.  But  this 
sad  story  conies  from  England:  Cre- 

mation takes  three  hours,  and,  as  a 
confidential  attendant  recently  assured 
me,  ‘people  do  find  it  rather  long.’  By 
an  improved  process  he  hoped  that  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  reduce  the  wait 
considerably.”  It  is  a good  thing  to 
escape  the  world  and  the  things  that 
are  therein.  We  know  a man  who 
every  morning  for  a year  or  two  has 
looked  wisely  at  four  razors.  One\  of 
them  has  been  edgeless  from  its  be- 
ginning, yet  once  in  four  days  he  has 
made  the  traditional  motions  with  it. 
And  every  morning  he  has  said  to  him- 
self: “I  must  take  that  razor  to  the 
barber’s  and  have  it  put  in' order,”  and 
he  has  also  said:  “I  must  buy  another 
razor.”  Tomorrow— and  tomorrow!  Yet 
the  greatest  pleasure  is  in  anticipation. 


vet  at  the  end  of  twenty  days  there 
was  no  alteration  in  Mr.  Ferguyson  s 
countenance  or  strength. 

As  a learned  commentator  to  a collec- 
tion of  remarkable  instances  of  divine 
providence  justly  remarks,  divers  species  t 
of  animals,  as  the  tortoise,  bear,  dor- 
mouse, serpent,  pass  from  four  to  six 
months  comfortably  without  food.  Dr. 
Shaw  knew  a couple  of  Egyptian  ser- 
pents which  had  been  kept  five  years  in 
a closely  corked  bottle.  All  they  had 
had  to  eat  was  a little  sand  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle,  yet  when  they  were 
released  they  cast  their  skins  and  were 
brisk  and  cheerful.  “Upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  a great  part 
of  those  gross  meats  we  feed  upon  is  not 
necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  life, 
which  may  derive  more  from  air  and 
water  than  we  imagine.” 

Why  did  not  Mrs.  Schenk  try  water 
while  waiting  for  an  engagement?  Ham- 
burg was  once  a cholera  nest,  but  since 
the  last  outbreak  care  has  been  taken 
with  the  water  supply.  Her  story  is 
sad  and  unaccountable. 


“TOMORROW.” 

The  summer  cottager  is  often  irri- 
tated by  the  lethargy  of  the  natives. 

A carpenter,  painter,  gardener,  man  of 
all  work,  will  not  only  take  his  time 
in  doing  a job:  he  is  unaccountably 
slow  in  agreeing  to  do  it  at  all.  The 
excuses  are  trivial;  there  seems  to  be 
no  pressing  need  of  money.  Hie  cot- 
tager frets  and  fumes;  he  applies  the 
word  "shiftless”  impartially  to  the  vil- 
lagers. “I’ll  be  up  there  tomorrow.” 
says  the  carpenter;  but  the  tomorrow 
is  that  of  the  Spaniard.  Sometimes  the 
carpenter’s  mind  is  diverted  by  clams; 
sometimes  lie  gives  no  excuse ; he  lias 
none.  He  will  not  be  hurried.  lie  says, 
with  the  Arab,  “Hurry  is  the  devil.” 
At  last  he  does  the  job,  generally  a 
few  days  before  the  return  to  the  city, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  cottager 
did  not  suffer  materially  by  the  delay. 
Nor  did  the  carpenter  suffer  from  the 
consequent  delay  in  payment. 

The  cottager  might  learn  from  these 
villagers  lessons  that  would  prolong  his 
life  if  they  were  practically  heeded.  In 
town  he  rushes  and  is  rushed.  Even 
at  the  club  the  waiter  is  impatient  and 
surly  if  a member  dawdles  at  luncheon. 
A food  chewer,  a Fletcherite,  should 
eat  at  home  or.  when  it  is  possible,  by 
himself.  Everywhere  in  town  men, 
ana  too  often  women,  are  in  a hurry, 
and  they  insist  on  hurrying  you.  If  in 
the  village  you  try  to  hurry  the  na- 


A TEMPERANCE  PLAY. 

A London  dramatic  critic,  pondering 
last  month  the  condition  of  the  play- 
house of  his  town,  sighed  and  ex- 
claimed: “In  England  melodrama  is  a 
lost  art.”  He  found  a little  comfort  in 
looking  across  the  Atlantic,  for  he  put 
American  melodrama  far  above  the 
English  brand  in  merit.  The  wail  led 
one  of  his  readers  to  ask  for  a revival 
of  “The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man.”  “Sure- 
ly few  melodramas  are  worthy  to  rank 
with  this  celebrated  play,  or  capable  of 
holding  an  audience  as  that  story^of 
intense  human  interest  was  wont  to. 

Why  is  there  need  of  this  revival  ? ^ot 
that  we  undervalue  Tom  Taylor  s play. 
Again  we  see  the'  donning  and  dofiang 
of  false  whiskers  and  hear  the  thrilling 
cry,  “Hawkshaw.  the  detective,”  and 
Trotters,  Bob  Brierley,  Emily  St.  Evre- 
mont,  Sam  and  the  rest  of  them  are  as 
the  men  and  women  in  the  block.  But 
does  not  the  new  temperance  play, 
“The  Curse  of  the  Country,”  by  Mr. 

1 Arthur  Shirley,  a drama  produced  lately 
at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  stay  the  de- 
spondent critic  and  his  readers  as  with 
flagons? 

This  play,  from  the  description,  seems 
to  grip  the  emotions  more  surely  than 
its  predecessors,  “The  Bottle  ” “Fifteen 
Years  of  a Drunkard’s  Life,  bhe 
Last  Nail,”  “Ten  Nights  in  a Bar- 
room” or  even  “Drink.”  The  Demon 
Rum  is  very  busy  in  it  He  persuades 
the  hero  to  gamble  away  thousands  of 
pounds  at  the  Coronet  Club,  which  is 
frequented  by  dissipated  aristocrats, 
who  undoubtedly  have  a coronet 
stomped  on  their  bootheels  and  shut 
ta~s.  The  same  hero,  Harry  Spencer- 
known  familiarly  as  ’Arry-betrays  a 
poor  and  beautiful  working  girl,  although 
he  is  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a 
millionaire.  This  millionaire  fills  up  a 
person  named  Feathers  and  induces 
him  for  a thousand  pounds  to  put  tlie 
working  girl  out  of  the  way  because 
’Arry  in  a moment  of  comparative  so- 
briety has  resolved  to  marry  her.  Mr. 
Feathers  is  about  to  throw  her  over 
the  Thames  embankment  (quick  fid- 
dling). but  she,  ignorant  of  his  presence, 
jumps  into  the  river  in  a fit  of  remorse 
—not  a tight  fit,  for  she  is  one  of  the 
few  abstainers  from  drink  in  the  play. 
Feathers  is  so  rattled  that  he  leaps 
after  her  to  save  her— “a  fine,  strong 
situation,”  to  quote  from  a passionate 
I press  agent.  There’s  an  interesting 
line  of  drunkards  who  titubate  or 
sprawl,  grope  for  speech  or  scream  m 
the  course  of  the  drama.  The  father 
of  the  working  girl  is  never  so  happj 
as  when  bashing  his  wife,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  almost  kills  the  son  of  a 
sailor  who  rushes  to  her  defence.  The 
members  of  the  Coronet  Club  are 
chronically  in  various  stages  of  intoxi- 
cation. from  a stupid  muzz  to  a fren- 
zied jag.  Ah,  this  club  life,  Mrs.  John- 
son’ Even  at  the  Porphyry  the  talk  is 
not  always  dry.  There  are  two  work- 


mgiflen  wno  ao  not  line  to  ne  Teit  Kibhe; 
they  prefer  to  compare  their  visions  of 
blue  monkeys  and  strange  snakes.  And  t 
who,  pray,  are  the  abstainers?  The 
comic  man  and  bis  sweetheart,  who 
works  in  a jam  factory,  and  the  mill- 
ionaire. ft  desperate  villain,  for  It  comes 
out  that  he  murdered  long  ago  the  hero  s 
father  and  appropriated  his  business. 
But  he  is  punished ; his  daughter  dies, 
and  then  “Justice"  looks  after  him.  In 
the  old  classic  plays  of  the  French  thea- 
tre the  characters  before  the  last  cur- 
tain stand  in  a row  to  recite  the  tag, 
and  this  device  has  been  used  m Eng- 
lish plays.  In  "The  Curse  of  the  Coun- 
try” they  all  take  the  pledge,  except 
those  who  have  been  thoughtfully  re- 
moved by  death  or  the  police. 

Again  we  ask,  Why  is  there  need  of 
a revival  of  Taylor’s  piece?  They  have 
been  bringing  out  some  stirring  little 
plays  in  Paris:  "La  Derniere  Torture 
—based  on  an  incident  at  the  siege  of 
the  legations  in  Pekin,  in  which  a 
father  puts  his  child  to  death  so  that 
she  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  “L’Obsession”  is  the  story  of 
a man  who,  otherwise  sane,  is  bound  to 
kill  his  son.  A physician  tells  him  that 
if  this  mental  derangement  is  heredi- 
tary he  cannot  be  cured.  The  patient 
fmallv  learns  that  his  father  died  rav- 
ing crazy.  The  mania  then  returns  and 
lie  butchers  his  son.  But  what  are 
these  psychological  plays  to  “The  Curse 
of  the  Country”  ? Unfortunately,  the 
moral  of  the  last  is  rather  cloudy.  The 
villain  is  an  abstainer.  So  is  the  comic 
man — and  in  English  melodramas  he  is 
the  true  villain,  the  one  that  gives  the 
spectator  goose  flesh.  So  is  the  girl 
in  the  jam  factory— we  see  her  now,  in 
a short  shirt  and  a shocking  bad  hat, 
and  with  an  incidental  song  and  dance. 
The  victims  of  the  Demon  are  at  least 
more  companionable. 

/t— -r  S~~  t£t3  f 

POUGIN’S  PRAISE  AND 


familiar  to  the  lovers  of  Mozart's  comic 
opera.  “She  is  alert,  nimble,  elegant;  n 
she  carries  costume  and  sword  with 
perfect  ease,"  etc.,  etc.  “As  singer  and 
play-actress  she  is  absolutely  remark-  ! 
able.” 

The  reader  is  at  once  eager  to  see  and 
hear  this  masterpiece,  and  the  Ameri- 
can regrets  that  Massenet,  the  opera 
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■writer  is  known  only  in  Boston  hy  his 
in”  and  “The  Cld,”  while  “Wer- 


“Manon”  and  “The  Cld."  while  “Wer 
ther"  had  only  a performance  or  two  in 
New  York  and  “Hcndriilon"  has  been 
performed'  in  New  Orleans.  As  for 
“Banon  " an  exquisite  bit  of  musical 
Dresden  china.  It  demands  a small 
theatro  and  an  ensemble  of  the  highest 
order  Unless  it  be  heard  under  these 
conditions  it  seems  a weak  and  fragih 
thing  and  its  charm  evaporates  th< 
other  side  of  the  footlights. 


A Savage  Attack. 

A new  music  magazine  has  been  es 
tablished  In  Paris,  though  “established’ 
Is  fiardly  the  word,  for  too  many  o 
these  publications  are  merely  exper! 
mental,  and  their  life  is  short.  Be  Mer 
cure  Musical  Is  published  by  the  Mer 
cure  de  France  Company.  It  is  radtea 
In  its  views;  its  opinions  are  expresses 
with  a force  that  is  sometimes  violence 
The  list  of  its  contributors  includes  th 
names  of  Claude  Debussy,  Vinccn 
d'lndv  Henry  Gauthter-V  illars,  other 
wise  known  as  "Willy”;  Jean  Marnoli 
Louis  Laloy,  Lionel  de  la  Lauiencl 
Remain  Rolland.  and  other  writers,  sold 
ous  and  epigrammatic,  who  believe  wit 
a ferocious  belief  in  the  present  and  th 
future  of  the  ultra-modern  Frer.c 
school  in  the  works  of  the  young 
middle-aged,  who  look  buck  reverenil 
to  Cesar  Franeh,  and  call  him  father. 
The  first  number  was  puolish«*a  May  1‘ 
the  second  June  1.  and  In  this  secon 
number  is  a savage  article  by  Mr.  Lalo 
on  "Cherubim’'  Mr.  Laloy  begins  b 
saying  he  is  not  a sworn  foe  of  Mass: 
net-  he  admits  that  there  are  prett 
pages  In  “Manon”  and  '\\erther 
“there  are  even  some  dramatic  page; 
in  suite  of  a prevailing  Insipidity  and  It 
iurious  monotony."  There  Is  no  mi 
tlon  in  the  later  operas.  Grtseledis  an 
the  “Jongleur."  though  they  may  plea* 
through  a semblance  of  poetry.  But  I 
“Cherubin"  Mr.  Laloy  finds  only  a pet 
petual  searc..  after  effect  a pratensio 
to  grace  and  spirit  that  Is  pitiable,  be 
cause  it  is  without  result.  ’ Nothing  let 
cheerful,  nothing  more  sad  and  p teot  I 
at  bottom  than  this  music.  He  llkcr 
certain  scenes  to  the  artificialities  of  ti 
old  period  Of  opera-comlque.  of  Adam 
“Postilion  de  Longjumeau  or  La  Dot 
hie  Echelle,”  by  the  Joyous  Amhroit 
Thomas.  “The  versification  also  awaket 
these  remembrances,  and  not  Edmor 


LALOY’S  CAUSTIC  WORDS 


A New  and  Radical  Music  Maga- 
zine — Mr.  Wallace’s  Gift  to  the 
City  of  Fitchburg — Last  Week 
of  the  “Pops" — Personals. 


5 HE  HERALD  published  a 

few  words  about  Masse- 

net's latest  opera,  “Cher- 

ubin,“ with  libretto  by- 

Francis  de  Croisset  and 
Henri  Cain,  soon  after 
the  opera,  or  the  “sung 

librettists  and  composer 
work,  was  produced  at 
The 


comedy.”  as 
describe  the 

Monte  Carlo.  Feb.  9 of  this  year 
criticisms  were  warmly  eulogistic,  but 
it  is  the  custom  to  launch  new  works 
I on  the  Monte  Carlo  stage  with  blare 
of  trumpets,  beating  of  drums,  and  the 
i hurrah  of  a friendly  crowd,  and  the 
I critics  from  foreign  cities  are,  as  a 
| rule,  the  personal  friends  of  the  com- 
poser or  publisher.  Thus  Mr.  de  Lara, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Princess  of 
Monaco,  and  attended  by-  admiring 
pressmen,  had  a good  fortune  at  Monte 
Carlo  that  he  has  sought  for  vainly 
elsewhere,  although  our  London  col- 
leagues who  were  persuaded  to  see  and 
hear  “Messalina”  when  it  was  produced 
at  Monte  Carlo,  who  then  sounded  son- 
orous fanfares  of  praise,  made  a brave 
attempt  to  repeat  their  fanfares  after 
; the  performance  at  Covent  Garden, 
i "Cherubin”  has  been  produced  at  the 
j Opera  Comique,  Paris,  May  23,  and  It' 
I would  be  easier  now  to  form  a more 
definite  opinion  concerning  the  work, 
were  not  the  opera  used  as  a football 
by  bitterly  opposing  schools.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Pougin.  who  has  heard  much 
music  and  is  now  old.  contributed  to  the 
Mcnestrel  -a  long  and  favorable  article. 
Mr.  Pougin  does  not  like  the  young 
French  composers  who  show  originality 
and  are  inclined  to  stray  from  the  well- 
beaten  paths.  Furthermore,  the  Menes- 
tral  is  controlled  and  published  hy  the 
publishers  of  Massenet’s  music.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  to  find  Mr.  Pougin 
lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise.  “This 
music  is  charming,  youthful,  vivacious, 
full  of  grace  and  elegance.  It  is  the 
song  of  spring,  the  song  of  love,  which 
smiles  and  is  heard  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  three  rapid  acts.  It 
seems  like  a continuous  aubade,  it  is 
so  saturated  with  freshness,  and  now  it 
is  wet  here  and  there  with  tender  and 
melancholy-  dewdrops."  There  Is  an  ex- 
cellent overture  in  classic  form— and  Mr. 
Pougin  calls  by  name  the  delicious  melo- 
dies and  the  gay  and  sparkling  ensem- 
bles There  are  orchestral  marvels  and 
surprises.  Miss  Mary  Garden  Is  the 
ideal  Cherubino.  for  let  us  call  the  hero 
*v.„  t t — 1 1 „ „ version  of  the  name  so 
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Rostand,  as  one  has  perhaps  supposed.  I But  Hi 
And  now  Mr.  Laloy  delivers  blow  aft  | y 


_______  Jjtr  at  Ni 

blow:  “The  music  is  not  so  good  rjnBln 

that  of  Adam  or  Thomas.  It  lies, 
lies  impudently,  it  lies  without  grac 


Here’  are* only  phrases  of  romance  wl-  j faU* 
folselv  emotional  accents,  vulgar  < - 

...  ,0  exto  , -rah 


A(  nces  prolonged  indefinitely  to  ext" 
an  ‘Ah!’  from  the  hearer;  rouged  d 
lights  and  quarrels,  factitious  swoot 
In  chambers  with  faded  hanglngs-on 
Images  of  this  order  respond  to  tn 
music,  which  I cannot  Justly  eharacte 
lz e from  fear  of  saving  something  u 
seemly.  Then  there  is  % vulgarity 


t it  HISS 

ppmincn 
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*4  h a Be 
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bras*  .and'  big  drum  whlA  is  worthy 
a show'1  at  th!  fair  of  Tronj.  There 

r tsre  that5 6 * * *  ™more  &SK& 

odTc^nspIration.  true  music  tlisn  can  ■* 


found  in  10  PoWes  of  tne  Massenet 
this  vintage.  There  Is  not  a s^ctac 
hi  the  Olympia,  or  the  FY>lies-oerp 
that  has  not  more  dash  and  is  not  mo 


aereeablc  Having  said  this,  let  us  Tt 
mark  That  this  form  of  art  *h£ 

the  rather  cosmopolitan  audience  tn 
the  month  of  May  brings  back  Int 
Paris  from  the  Rtveria.  If  the  Open 
Comique  wished  to  give  us  a murtcM 
show  for  --gnora.^jn^suceec 

shows  in  the  part  of  Cherubino  a mou 
twisted  after  the  fashion  of  an  Engl' 
woman,  and  the  graces  of  a ch-  mpi 
football  player  which  w?^rlc*  1 if< 
thusiasm  throughout  America.  n 
voice  is  too  pure,  and  it  sounds  had  . 

such  fiddle-faddles."  trlhutor  i 

Mr.  Victor  Debay,  a contributor 
the  excellent  Courier  Musical,  T( 
courteous  but  no  less  S6A  ^ ’ bl 
hearer  Is  sometimes  amused,  ho  says,  o 
the  mind  finds  no  pasture  for  rutnin. 
lion.  The  sauce  is  by  a skilful  c 
but  there  is  no  fish.  The  taste  Is 
cited  but  the  appetite  Is  unsatUfletl  - 
Debay  had  heard  the  music  likenea 
champagne  foam,  but  under  he  f 
in  the  glass  there  is  wine,  this  mu 

like  ‘-•oap  lather.  There  Is  n°  slI?.9n 

inspiration,  no  durable  lmpresslon  Tl 

music  moves  without  true 

of  love,  but  it  is  neither  libertine  n 

passionate;  it  sings  without  warmth, 
sparkles  and  it  is  witless  It “ 
less  music."  He  mentions  Massene  j 
recognized  and  peculiar  orchestral 
XvStty.  MJ*  ^heCnspeaksU  rath- 
than  sings,  'and  her  English  accent  hj 
not  always  the  piquancy  she  wouia 
to  put  Into  it." 
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Tlie  New  Cherubino. 

The  new  Cherubino  is  the  type,  not  t) 
personage  imagined  by  Hoaumarchal 


This  Cherubino  is  a youth  of  1 > 

i a x ~ In  A 


Susanna  had  said  to  Cherub.no  In 
Marriage  of  Figaro":  I pr*  <-  ^ 

three  or  four  years  you  wlU  ^ 1 ® 
gest  little  rascal  possible.  The  ^ 

hlno  that  courted  Ibe  w 

Susanna  was  not  a cbiW,  ne  Ag  Befl 
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IS 


Susanna  was  ~'1v 

he  a man;  he  lo,^ed  himT  "Th 

marchals  himself  sal<*  jnspir 

which  he  feels  Innocent  ),,  h^ 


SHSS  manne^"  Thetfe  > J 

bino  of  the  old .S^foresee  that  he  * 
women  because  they  ee  ^ hclr  s,  . 

t0 

selves.  . -- 


‘“T1-'  ovjrtinA"UMLRUBIN 


Cherubino  of  Massenet's  opera 
iaa  , his  master  a teacher  of 
lophy  but  the  lad  Is  now  a con- 
a,nd  knowing-  amorist.  He  makes 

0 Nina,  an  Ingenue,  atid  she  he. 
m mm;  to  a countess,  who  Is  not 
, an  ingenue;  to  a baroness,  who 
in  years  and  in  mischief.,  To  the 

7!e  same  amorous  poem. 

1 comp!  cations  and  the  oath  of 
int  atid  baron,  with  their  friend, 
’J?  put  nn  end  to  the  presump- 

J thls  conquering  hero,  to  cool  his 
>y  an  application  of  steel.  But 
ung  man  makes  friends  on  every 
his  grace  and  gentleness.  Men, 
,,a®  cjy  out:  •'Hurrah  for 

Im.a  • T.}ea  fPmous  dancer,  the 
ln'I the  young  arnor- 
'm2!6  at, his  feast,  arrives  from 
• h«ai,?edani.chalr  home  by  two 
' ah  wmwS  x-er  ?an£,  apd  she  is 
with  Nevertheless, 

with  an  outsider,  Cherubino  is 

HotMW8  lo»  ™^ud 

S=hoUf  i ,m  the  Presence  of  the 
ond  th^  flrst  clash  of 

herdim?ifSSters  at  once  embrace 
j1  err,yie  crowd  looks  after 
®llIad.  Thus  Cherubino  spends 
armn<tin^ Ig-hts.  He  serenades  the 
and  the  countess  and  baroness 
orously  out  of  windows  thinking 
lat  the  song  is  for  her.  The 
onspirators  lurk  in  the  back- 

rS!ttS  a|?  of  the  r00nl  to  which 
i milted.  He  escapes  them  for  the 
ut  he  knows  that  he  must  at 
t.  so  he  writes  his  will,  and  not 
o melancholy  vein.  The  noble 
lurprise  him  writing.  "Is  U to 
speak  tenderly?"  asks  the  coun- 
. f\ot  means*’  cinswrrfi 

leJ  !101  ‘pen  it  is  to  me."  Laysthe 
Vi  a *s  the  renlv.  “To 

'•'ten?"  "To  the  Ensoleillad' 9 
le  dames  are  wild  with  anger 
™r  spying  husbands  hear,  and 
no  longer  thought  of  a duel 
per  appears  and  a messenger  of 

t !!l  !es  heI.to  e°.  with  him  to 
pf!I,'acf;  Cherubino,  now  dls- 
iie  i„,L  ^ee'  remembers  Nina. 

?s  hlm  ?ncl  hp  determines 

ie  mle,ntimar1r,aqre-  He  asks  her 
fe  joyfully  gives  it.  As  he  em- 
pr  some  one  cries  out  "It’s  Don 
ola  Philosopher  looks 
I and  exclaims:  "It 

Elvira!  and  then  are  heard 
rchestra  the  pizzicati  of  Don 

l^HnelfWie  ibe*u?th  tho  balcony 
Le  5ndsJn  thls  excIamation  of 
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poser  of  the  Pric’d  of'^i^xi^.'5^ 
1 ^n^Marn o ld^° a ^Im^ent e?? 

Z'iT’ZkiL  »» 

nold  speaks  amiably  of  fhp'  “t  Mar- 
Mme.  Dili  LehiS.  thl  "bleating’ 
ancons  distress"  nf  ^ ^..DJe>a,tlnP.  °f 
the  senile 


~ xvl**  ~***~  ^Av-iauiailUII  Ol 

PWsopher  the  moral  of  the  libret- 
-.  i herubino  weds  Nina  through 
. I, it  possible  that  with  his  youth 
oerament  he  will  be  faithful  to 

t le  Mercnre  Musical. 

a melancholy  interest  in  the 
tubers  of  a musical  magazine. 

re  is  he  brave  announcement  of  the  , lvJlllt.  ^ 

■os  of  the  founders;,  there  are  the  raucous'd'lstrlss’1’0^? ^ V™  7,'iru''nE’i  or 
atoromtses  of  independence  and  "the  senile  massac*  Z“r.'.¥,yehIe?* 


AS 
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_ r— ~ - ....  „..uC  lllc  uy  ih1eaSstfffredoufghveethOVen’S’ 

of  ?ontdbutors.  The  founders  of  Angers  of  ‘Monsieur  lep.  f rough 
Moure  Musical  purpose  to  do  for  Joachim  and  his  accomn  L= ^rofesseur 
lat  the  Mercure  de  France  has  fesseurs.’  " H n3?i“LlIs  also  ‘pro- 


j»Vuxe  .viusicai  purpose  to  do  for  Joacnim 
• do  hat  the  Mercure  de  France  has  fesseurs.'  " He’  also^refert,8  ~ls0  lpp?' 

Kiterature.  The  new  magazine’to  Mr.  Weingartner  as  "the  fTacefa Hy 
?«  ««*  observer,  or,  rather,  bulent  of  omhestral  virtuosi  "*  *Hr 
ive  bearer,  of  all  harmonious  conducted  a Beethoven  feVtiv»?  i r>  h,° 
ant  sounds  by  which  human-  m aid  of  the  fund  for  a ,Pa.rJs 
s Its  days  and  consoles  Us 'composer  in  that  city  "It  *?  the 
" •'S.-  since  Mercury  invented  the  Proved  conclusively  tliat  the  Jo?1  yeS 
i he  is  the  god  of  music.  "We  ask  Beethoven  is  absolutely  in  nefd  ^e  of 
m little  of  the  lucid  intelligence  statue  in  some  bellowing  rrowmfa°f»  a 
hlcf  ; at  ned  Ulysses  so  well  against  °ur  cabs,  automobiles  and  steam  for 
of  Circe.  But  if  we  alsS  pre-ways."  Mr.  Marnold's  onininn? 

■ ' tone  name  of  ‘Conductor  of  Souls, V^r.  Weingartner  as  1 °condnctn?b°ut 
be  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- forcible,  and  we  shall  refer  to  thiLm1^  arS 
me  to  melancholy  Hades;  we  wish  Sunday,  for  Mr.  ^eingL-tnfmT,  next. 
o»rto  them  the  Ivory  gates  of  the  - ■ - etngartner  fs  r,„t 


i ilenaof  music  more  marvellous  than 
If  Qa|lens  of  the  Hesperides."  The 
h toSj Messrs.  Laloy  and  Marnold. 
r'k  is- ter  than  shun  "dissonances  In 
cor-rt,"  for  they  know  that  "from 

0 sh<  < of  contrary  opinions  is  dis- 
igage.;  that  -which  is  for  each  of  us 
ie  ,-ui  ’’ 

Thenxture  special  articles  in  the  flrst 
lm*i}  Mr.  Qauthier-Villars  pictures 

1 SiS_-ln  f nd  a young  man  discussing 
"Urn  lusic;  the  former  says  that  his 
r a“1  easily  the  dissonances  of  a 

uss  but  has  not  yet  accustomed 
selr  tithose  of  Bach;  "never  will  a 
nt  m:  raneous  composer  dare  to  unite 
ailc  >rd  notes  put  one  above  the 
neri  Bach  in  chords  of  certain 
iora|s  Mr.  Laloy  begins  a series  of 
tidesm  the  modern  music  drama;  he 
aisasii  Indy's  ••Fervaai,”  but  with 
scrim  ation,  and  he  attacks  viciously 
V'mf" an’ ' both  the  libretto  by  Zola 
id  th.  music  by  Bruneau.  The  style 
r15  j’jmer  makes  him  regret  even 
e iioy;despised  Scribe,  and  Bruneau, 
drtfong  himself  to  music  for  Zola, 
lf„re?'ea  tke  bmit  of  musical  ugli- 
vs-l  wery where  the  dreary  desola- 
*n  “l  hopeless  chaos."  The  motives 
f .S  , rare  Inexpressive  power.” 
s more  rudimentary  than  tlie 
Tn}<;n!,  sense  of  Alfred  Bruneau;  Ber- 
'z  utnelf  is  super-refined  in  compari- 
,s°°n  as  Bruneau  leaves  the 
■ feet  hord  of  the  tonic  or  of  the 
' 6 does  not  know  whither  to 
One  oan  only  marvel  at  the 
5 labor  with  which  he  has  laid 
tanv  useless  notes,  so  many 
neiodies,  so  many  rebellious 
According  to  Mr.  Laloy,  there 
9lc  in  Bruneau’ s operas,  and 
ature  refused  to  give  musical 
the  composer.  There  Is  noth- 
pontaneous,  less  natural,  more 
■ Pedantic  than  this  art, 
ying  Fie  upor  ~ ' 
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whoHy  unknown  in  Boston,  anrt  he  will 
probably  visit  us  next  season. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  Gift. 

The  Herald  has  already  published  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  I.  Wallace  of 
Fitchburg  bought  and  gave  the  music 
library  owned  by  the  late  Francis  H. 

Jenks,  for  some  years  the  music  editor 
of  the  Transcript,  to  the  Fitchburg 
Public  Library.  Mr.  Jenks  was  a man 
of  fine,  almost  fastidious  taste  In  music, 
yet  broad  in  his  sympathies,  and  his 
library  was  carefully  chosen. 

This  gift  is  not,  by  any  means,  the 
first  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  given  to 
Fitchburg  in  his  endeavor  to  avgaken  a 
lively  and  abiding  interest  in  music. 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
was  young  Mr.  Wallace  persuaded  Mr 
Henschei  to  give  concerts  with  it  in 
Fitchburg,  -and,  as  such  concerts  were 
necessarily  infrequent,  Mr.  Wallace 
turned  his  attention  toward  chamber 

frm5.eriaio  Tbe  Jecord  of  these  concerts 
from  1889  to  1901  has  been  published 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the 
nda™WSk1'  Beethoven,  Kneisel  and 

singersfand  ^larfists’  and  payers 'of  ce^  Uuc^sYof' YhTr  ^ ^ COnV 

'^6  classic  com-  ! nowkjer^ftf  & 


lieved  that  his  townsfolk  should  have 
he  opportunity  of  studying  the  music 
that  was  performed,  so  he  began  to  col- 
lect music  literature  for  their  benefit: 
transcriptions  of  orchestral  works 
chamber  music,  operas,  oratorios,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  treatises,  biographical 
works.  In  the  preface  to  the  Music 
Bulletin,  published  in  1903  by  the  Fitch- 
burg -Public  Library,  he  expressed  his 
views  concerning  the  necessity  of  music 
as  a fixed  part  of  a general  education 
All  may  not  be  musicians,  but  all  may 
be  music  lovers,’  he  thought,  and  still 
thinks;  he  also  said:  "While  there  Is  a = 
much,  if  not  more,  trash  inlhe  reaim  of 
music  as  there  is  in  that  of  literature 

eontfnIIE,rnC  at  °n  the  best  increases 
continually  as  the  people  learn  how 

?rn?6r  y to-  Ilsten  ana  comprehend  As 
thi^  hi?  to  P|.ace  upon  its  shelves 

the  best  works  pertaining  to  literature 
science,  painting,  etc.,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent publications,  so  there  should  he 
found  all  the  standard  works  relating  to 
the  history  and  nature  of  music  the 
lives  of  noted  composers  and  their  'com- 

?n-ein° th  T a v.Sihurp  aiscriminatio n be- 
tween that  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
time,  , and  the  ephemeral  always  being 
exercised  The  aim  should  be  not  onl? 
in  furnish  material  for  the  music  stu- 
aeni\  but  also  for  the  music  lover." 

This  gift  of  Mr.  Jenks’  library  is  di- 
, rectly  in  the  line  of  a plan  thoughtfully 

considered  and  patiently  carried  out  by 
one  who  has  thus  honored  himself  as 
r0emucVhe  t0Wn  for  which  be 'has  done 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  in  connec- 
tion with  the  remarks  about  Massenet’s 
Cherubin”  portraits  of  the  composer 
and  Miss  Mary  Garden  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  It  also  publishes  a portrait  of 
Miss  Wittich.  the  dramatic  soprano,  who 
sang  this  season  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don. the  chief  soprano  parts  in  Wagner’s 
operas  with  more  than  the  conventional 


. - ...  upon  science!"  pre- 

?Mjnlp  r.ea  directly  by  nature 


posers  were  well  represented,'  and 
among  the  more  modern  were  Borodin 
bu''e™°J-T  Gabriel.  Faure,  Cesar! 
Franck.  Loeffler,  Tschaikowsky.  At 
flrst  Mr  W allace  was  obliged  to  pav 
a1^  tbe  axpenses  out  of  his  on 
ER?!? e * ’•  yben  the  concerts  were 

?L'a6Pnn n there  were  between  100 

citv  n°r  fnfU  ar  sub«cribers.  What  other 
cf  tbe  same  size  can  say  the  same, 
fnn^»b°1w?‘any .larSer  towns  show  like 
*fnnCi'  .^ben  the  difference  in  popula- 
^?tPhK,,tak?P^,t0.acc°unt  the  record  of 


11*,.-.™,.,°'  and  in  the  first 
ah*n.  -omplalns  to  Mendelssohn  of 


Flirhh„r» Ti,  account  tne  record  o: 

"Dla-  , f„„cfMPrs-Jn  Jb*3  respect  surpasses  Bos- 
first  to^LN^,Tork  or  Chicago. 

ia*  a£e  W8S  no^  content  with  thrs 
practical  exhibition  of  interest.  He  be- 


"The  Vienna1^ Phllharmon^c^fety  has 
chosen  Messrs.  Motf.l  and  Muck  for  its 
conductors  next  season.  ,ts 

tjti«n‘ckie  dl!saPPoInted  as  Elsa  at 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House,  both  ss 
singer  and  play  actress.  “She  was  not 
the  chaste  and  timid  maiden,  but  a verv 
experlencea  and  curious  woman  with  ail 
the  typical  hall  marks  of  theatrical  nose 
a woman  utterly  indifferent  to  the 

server ’,mHer  ,0f,  the  heaven-sent  pre? 
server  Her  voice  to  the  Berliners  Is 

owttdenaL,tralned’  Wlth  a tendency 
tonation  t=  i concentration,  and  her  in- 
tonation is  not  always  pure.  Her  pro- 


chestral  Club  of  PBoston”  °fT|L!le  °r- 
feLmGX^S„PieLC„e^^ d’Indjt,  ^ 
The  Figaro  saief:  <;Mme 
votJon  to  aJl  that  whl^h  whose  de- 
musical  art  is  well  known  in  P“  wtj 

tssisted  by  Mr.  Raoul  Pugno.  MrT  Longy, 
the  eminent  oboist,  whose  successes  at 
the  Colonne  concerts  and  at  the  Ope"a 
Lomique  are  not  forgotten,  conducted 
the  orchestra.  The  authority  and  intelli- 
gence shown  in  his  direction  of  the 
works  put  him  in  the  first  rank  of  our 
young  orchestral  conductors.  But  this 
.was  not  his  debut;  for  several  years  he 
has  been  at  the  head  of  a large  or- 
chestra in  Boston,  where  he  gives  each 
winter  several  concerts,  in  which  our 
b rench  composers  always'  have  the  flrst 
[place.” 

G.  Lyon  of  Paris,  the  inventor  of  the 
chromatic  harp,  is  now  at  work  on  ehro- 
[lnatle  kettle  drums,  which  will  be  tuned 
as  easily  as  a stringed  instrument,  and 
K°tmd  ad  the  semitones  of  the  scale. 

Mr-  Huberman,  the  violinist,  played  a 
request  programme”  in  London  on  May 
27.  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote:  "The  Mendels- 
sohn '■oncerto  and  the  Kreutzer  sonata 
magnificent  works  though  tbev  are  fali 
distinctly  under  the  heading  of  classical 
composiiions  that  have  attained  the 
highest  level  of  artistic  popularity;  the 
musical  public,  of  course,  know  such 
worlts  as  these  with  extreme  intimacy, 
and  therefore,  a lack  of  novelty— we 
might  even  say  of  freshness—  which  re- 
sulted from  the  niebiscite,  became  un- 
avoidable. Nobody,  however  would  deny 
that  Mr.  Huberman  is  a fine  player,  and 
has  that  very  rare  gift,  distinction.  He 
stands  rather  among  the  elegant  and 
the  graceful  section  of  violin  players 
than  among  those  who  belong  to  a more 
robust  school;  his  aim  seems  to  be  less 
to  carry  you  by  storm  than  to  persuade 
by  gentle  and  quiet,  yet  never  by  any 
means  impotent,  ways  of  art.  On  the 
whole,  we  should  advise  him  in  future 
to  choose  his  own  programme,  instead 
of  resorting  to  a merely  popular  de- 
vice. 

Musical  circles  are  just  now  curious 
with  regard  to  the  non-engagement  of. 
Mr  Frangcon  Davies  for  the  festival 
to  be  held  in  Worcester  Cathedral  next 
September.  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  "Geron- 
tlus  and  "Apostles"  are  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  that  solemnity,  and  the 
Welsh  baritone,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
the  accepted  exponent  of  an  important 
Part,  in  each.  Why.  then,  is  he  passed- 
over?  Rumor  is,  of  course,  at  no  loss 
tor  reasons,  and  the  many-tongued  one 
has  it  that  the  clergy  on  the  festival 
executive  made  a dead  set  at  Mr.  Davies 
because  he  was  once  an  Anglican  cler- 
gyman, and  is  now  a public  singer, 
ouch  narrowness  must  amaze  ail  who 
do  not  know  the  peculiarities  of  the 
clerical  mind  and  spirit.— London  Tele- 
graph. 

Patti  can  still  sing  the  old  songs— "O 
Luce  di  quest’  anirna,”  the  "Jewel”  song 
from  ’’Faust"  and  Tosti’s  "Serenade. 

At  least,  they  were  on  the  programme 
of  her  Albert  Hall  concert  in  London 
June  1. 

Caruso’s  phlegmatic  action  in  opera 
provoked  jesting  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Ruebner.  the  head  of  the  musical 
department  of  Columbia  University,  has 
been  chosen  dean  of  the  facultv  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  College  pf  Music 
and  Will  give  piano  lessons  there  "three 
days  in  the  week"  next  season.  But  is 
there  not  enough  doing  at  Columbia  to 


The  "women’s  committee  for  the  Phila- 
delphia orchestra  has  paid  the  deficit  of 
$5241.21.  The  guaranty  fund  of  the  or-, 
chest ra  last  setison  was  while 

the  expenses  amounted  to  $o3,st)S.7i. 


END  OF  “POP"  CONCERT  SEASON. 

The  concerts  of  the  present  week  will 
end  the  annual  season  of  the  "Pops  at 
Symphony  Hall,  and  conclude  what  has 
been  a most  enjoyable  series  of  musical 
entertainments.  Since  Mr.  Strube.  the 
present  conductor,  has  assumed  his  an- 
nual duties  as  director  of  these  concerts 
he  has  shown  (treat  enterprise  'n  Plan- 
ning Interesting  programmes  with  a 
notable  array  of  novelties  and  the  list 
of  selections  prepared  for  the  final  week 
fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the 
season.  • >H  c 

The  ninth  annual  “urads  Night  ot 
Harvard  Is  announced  for  tomorrow- 
evening.  and  promises  to  make  an  event 
that  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who 
attend  The  demand  for  seats  for  this 
event  has  been  far  Ir.  excess  of  any- 
known  In  recent  years,  and  the  unusual- 
ly large  number  of  classes  which  will  be 
represented  shows  the  general  Interest 
of  graduates  In  this  annual  meeting. 
Conductor  Strube  has  planned  to  comply 
with  the  request  received  from  gradu- 
ates In  making  up  the  selections  of  the 
evening,  and  his  popularity-  with  the 
bovs”  of  Harvard  warrants  a belief  that 
the  musical  features  of  the  evening  will 
bo  unusually  Interesting. 

The  programmes  for  the  remaining 
nights  have  been  chosen  with  unusual 
care  by  Conductor  Strube.  and  that  for 
Saturday  evening  will  make  an  appro- 
priate ending  of  the  concerts  of  the  pres- 
ent season. 


powder  and  patches  of  the  era  of) 
George  IV.  But  there  Is  this  difference^ 
—that  the  work  of  Donizetti  can  be  re-1 
viewed  at  the  momentary  call  of  a pow-t 
erful  stage  manager,  ar.d  therewith,! 
aided  bv  the  genius  of  so  fine  a mu-! 
■•leian  as  Maneinelli  works  that  had 
seemed  to  die  may  be  brought  again 
upon  the  stage  with  all  their  living  art| 
of  n 


an 
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natural  gesticulation,  natural  speech 
1 natural  tune.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Mr.  Paul  de  Stoecklin,  the  Munich 
correspondent  of  the  Courier  Musical 
(Paris),  has  heard  Cornelius  opera, 
“The  Barber  of  Bagdad."  He  does  not 
like  it.  “It  actually  passes  in  Germany 
for  a masterpiece.  The  story-  is  foolish  - 
enough  to  bring  tears;  the  music  strives 
to  be  witty.  Cornelius  Is  a melodist 
after  the  manner  of  Gounod,  but  with 
less  originality-  and  authority;  he  is  a 
harmonist  of  the  second  empire  who  ex- 
posed himself  to  a Wagnerian  breeze.” 
Nor  did  Mr.  de  Stoecklin  care  for 
Mottl’s  ballet,  "Pan.”  "You  fall  from 
i the  ‘Ring’  into  ‘Lohengrin,  passing 
■ through  Godard  and  the  Viennese  oper- 
; etta  and  all  this  is  to  depict  the  coarse 
r ranks  of  a university  lad  and  a board- 
ing school  girl  and  the  erotic  visions  of 
their  dreams."  Schillings  cantata, 
composed  for  the  Schiller  centenary  at 
Munich  seems  to  him  a failure.  v.er- 
tain  themes  loap  ready-made  from  i.nc 
•Ring'— from  ‘Siegfried’  especially. 
The  chorus  has  at  times  a false  air  of 
grandeur.  'The  music  Is  the  painfully 

. . -i  _ ^ .-I  nlf  r\f  n inf  fM  - 
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The  following  remarks  applied  by-  Mr 
Blackburn  to  the  tenor,  Mr.  Gregory 
Hast,  rniy  be  nondered  with  benefit  by 
local  singers;  "The  only  fault  that 
we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Hast  Is  that 
he  has  an  Inclination  to  become  mo- 
notonous In  his  phrases,  where  such 
musicians  as  Schubert  and  Brahms 
challenge  variety.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  from  register  to  register  he  has 
a verv  line  voice;  upon  each  of  these 
levels’ he  is  able  to  express  his  person- 
ality and  his  musical  thoughts,  so  far  as 
any-  great  song  goes.  The  man  who 
sings  songs  which  only  touch  the  sing- 
ing of  a mere  chapter  in  the  huge  com- 
position of  music,  very  naturally-  takes 
a separate  distinction  when  it  comes  to 
Ids  work,  in  just  a few  lines,  even  if  it 
be  just  a minor  dissipation  in  the  art  of 
music.  Mr.  Has.,  however,  is  some- 
what tantalizing;  he  never  permits  you 
to  know  how  deep  his  sympathy  is  with 
these  miniature  works  of  the  great 
masters  whom  he  realizes  in  voice;  he 
is  content  with  iust  a few  bars  of  ex- 
pressiveness, scarcely  realizing  that  the 
Interpretation  of  a song  involves  two 
sorts  of  reticence,  one  at  the  beginning 
and  one  at  the  end  which,  in  the  mid- 
dle part,  produce  an  absolute  meaning 
in  the  case  of  the  master  who  composed 
that  song.  By  this  we  do  not  mean.  In 
any-  rense,  to  withdraw  an'v  praise  from 
Mr.  Host’s  work;  but  yve  are  bound  to 
say"  that  at  times  he  is  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  ‘policy  of  his 
voice’  to  the  interest  of  the  melody." 
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labored  and  affected  result  of  an  intel- 
lectual  effort.” 

Pierre  de  Breville's  “Cantata  du  Cen- 
tenaire.”  performed  at  the  Colle*^ 


THE  HAPPIEST  DEATH. 

They  talked  at  the  Porphyry  of  happy 
and  enviable  endings ; of  the  Grecian 
youths  who,  having  served  the  god,  were 
rewarded  with  sudden  death  as  the 
greatest  boon ; of  Nelson  dying  victor 
on  his  battleship;  of  the  peaceful  pass- 
ing of  beneficent  old . men  and  women. 
One  hoped  for  an  apoplectic  stroke ; an- 
other for  a gradual  fading  away ; and 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  militia 
said  something  in  a loud  voice  about 
dying  gloriously  for  his  country.  Old 
Iligglesworth  shook  his  head  and  said  : 
“Gentlemen,  one  of  the  finest  dedths  I 
know  was  that  of  Boucheron,  the 
French  playwright.  It  was  ahout  ten 
years  ago.  His  plays  had  been  bringing 
him  in  large  sums ; he  was  making  more 
money  than  any  other  two  dramatists 
in  Paris.  One  evening  he  went  to  the 


tne  uonege  m .fans,  une  evening  ue  ncui  lv  me 
S^by^Ss  UMoy21'  'XS1  box  office  of  a theatre  and  asked  :JWell, 


praiscu  uy  ‘ i 

Is  more  tnan  excellent;  It  is  poetic. 

A new  suite  for  piano.  En  Langue- 
doc ” by  Deodat  de  Severac,  published 


what  are  the  receipts  tonight?’  and, 
asking,  dropped  dead.  Thus  was  his 


doe  ” by  Deodat  de  Severac,  puonsnea  | --7  ’ 

at  Paris  by  the  Edition  Mutuelle  Is  de-  view  of  art  crowned  with  a crown  that 

SCrlbTndWiduail^tely  poeticaI  and  °f  a no  rival  could  tarnish  or, take  away.” 
r'".T  H.  %G.  B."  of  the  London  Dali-  imsATTSFACTORY  PROOFS. 
News  wrote  as  follows  abont  Jose 

Holbrooke's  new  orchestral  work,  pre  Eliza  G.  Jones,  testifying  In  a 

duced  at  London  at  the  musical  festive  - * oo-ninst  her  son-in 

of  the  Ostcnd  ICursaal  orchestra,  Jun  New  York  court  against  ne 
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And  why  should  not  a man  exulting 
in  his  bride,  proud  to  claim  her  as  at 
last  his  own,  swear  to  love,  honor  and 
cherish  her  in  clear,  firm,  manly,  bell- 
like tooes?  Would  Mrs.  Jones  have  had 
her  son-in-law  hem.  haw.  gurgle,  stam- 
mer, whisper,  murmur,  as  though  he 
had  been  dragooned  into  the  match  or 
“doped”  before  the  ceremony?  As  for 
his  carrying  the  table  lamps  on  the  wed- 
ding journey — that  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  pure  sentiment,  or  it  might 
have  been  sanitary  precaution.  Hotels 
in  eut-of-tbe-way  places  are  often  dan- 
gerously furnished  with  leaky  chande- 
liers, or  there  are  fish-tail  burners  bad 
for  the  eyes,  or  the  stopcocks  are  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind  that  are  not  ar- 
rested in  the  turning.  Every  one  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  a satisfactory 
lamp  in  a small  hotel. 

In  this  country  geniuses  look  out- 
wardly like  pth<yr  men.  Their  hair  is  j 
pleasingly  combed,  their  whiskers  are  I 
educated,  they  dress  after  the  approved 
model,  they  talk  on  conventional  sub- 
jects. Thus,  it  would  often  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  a genius  in  mixed  com- 
pany if  the  hostess  did  not  call  atten- 
tion to  him  in  a loud  voice.  But  in 
Paris  men  of  peculiar  talents  and  of 
unusual  mental  gifts  still  dress  the  part. 
This  man  with  long  hair  and  trousers  ! 
patched  with  a newspaper  was  undoubt- 
edly a genius,  some  inspired  Bibi  of  the 
Quarter.  No  doubt  his  pockets  were 
stuffed  with  lyric  masterpieces,  or  chemi- 
cal formulas  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
humanity  were  in  his  hat.  He  was  some 
enthusiast  who  in  his  scientific  or  bardic 
fury  had  had  no  time  to  waste  at  a 
barber’s,  no  time  to  bushel  his  trousers. 
The  very  newspaper  that  shielded  his 
nakedness  from  wind,  rain  and  prying 
eyes  may  have  contained  a glowing 
feuilleton  by  him,  of  which  all  Paris 
was  talking,  which  Mr.  Anatole  France 
himself  would  gladly  have  acknowledged. 
Mr.  Oillett,  who  disappeared  from  a 
New  York  hotel,  had  fifty-two  pairs  of 
trousers,  and  he  employed  a valet  whose 
only  duty  was  to  keep  in  order  his  elabo- 
rate clothing;  but  Mr.  Oillett  was  not. 
therefore,  a genius.  Furthermore,  a 
newspaper  as  a protection  against  cold 
and  damp  is  now  recommended  by  lead- 
ing physicians.  It  is  warmer  than  the 
buckskin  chest  protector,  and  it  does 
not  provoke  undue  perspiration.  As  a 
patch  for  trousers  it  is  easily  first.  To 
quote  the  old  tobacco  tag : “Or  seek  no 
further;  better  can’t  be  found." 


A mouse  gnawing  in  the  wall.  Mr. 
Ferguson's  nerves  were  at  once  on 
edge.  He  coughed,  he  slapped  a slipper 
on  the  floor.  Silence  for  a moment, 
and  then  that  stealthy,  malicious  gnaw- 
ing. Now  he  was  sure  the  mouse  was 
discouraged;  it  surely  smelled  the  kit- 
ten in  the  kitchen;  and  now  the  gnaw- 
ing was  nearer  the  bed,  it  rasped  his 
ear;  the  thing  would  run  over  his  face 
in  the  dark.  And  the  dark  was  now 
terrible.  He  would  have  welcomed 
flashes  of  lightning.  Was  it  cowardly 
to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  to  fear  thun- 
der storms,  to  be  wildly  nervous  over  1 
the  gnawing  of  a little  mouse?  There 
was  Mr.  Walter  Pnter.  who  wrote  such 
painfully  considered  English— a great 
man,  they  say;  he  was  afraid  of  the  1 
dark  and  he  tried  to  break  himself  of 
the  fear  by  sitting  at  midnight  in  dark 
and  deserted  drawing  rooms  of  country 
houses,  shutting  his  eyes  and  trying  by 
will  power  to  drive  away  the  phan 
tasmal  horrors  round  about  him.  Mr. 
Pater  was  a sensitive  soul.  Was  not 
this  unreasonable  terror  excited  by  tin- 
gnawing  of  a poor  little  field  mouse 
who  had  lost  its  way  and  fallen  into 
prison  a proof  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  seusi 
tiveness,  and  therefore  complimentarj 
to  him?  A coarse  nature  would  have 
thrown  a boot  at  the  wainscot  and  linn 
j awakened  the  sleeper  in  the  next  room 
1 It  was  a restless  hour— a long  hour,  foi 
the  terror  lasted  till  the  upshoots  0 
dawn.  And  then  Mr.  Ferguson,  pur 
posing  after  breakfast  to  take  the  kit 
ten  to  the  room  and  mb  her  all  ove 
the  prison  wall,  fell  asleep. 
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of  the  Ostcnd  ICursaal  orchestra,  Jun  New  i orK  court 

2:  "Wo  Were  introduced  to  Mr.  Joscp]  believed  him  to  be  insane,  for  these 
Holbrooke's  Introduction  and  Varla  - habit  of  throw- 

tlons.  in  C major,  on  ’The  Girl  I Iflf  reasons:  (1)  He  has  a na 


-ur..,  i reasons:  (1) 

This  Is  th<  hi  head  back  to  laugb;  (2)  though 

variations  _toimg  nis  — nF;cotp  he 


Behind  Me1  (Op.  48,  No.  

second  of  three  sots  of  v&niitions  101  ^ n.„ 0 nrivntp  Vio 

orchestra  on  ponular  tunes,  the  first  the  wedding  ceremony  wa.  p > 
being  based  on  ’Three  Blind  Mice  arRI  j,j9  responses  in  a loud  tone,  (o) 

3WW  S^Stt  ‘mss'.  on” carrying  ,he  ,.We  lamp, 

j.  '£»»  •“«  ;b:  r.“  ss 

tolerably  hideous.  No  beauty  occurs  at  mP  for  a walk  in  Baris,  we  uiet  a 
anv  point.  Indeed.  It  Is  doubtfu  1 ...  ione  hair,  whose  trousers  were 
whether  we  ought  to  describe  such  ca-witn  long  na  , Brirs- 

cophonv  as  music  at  all.  The  unusual  r(atched  with  a newspaper.  Mr.  lints 
Is  not  necessarily  good,  and  Mr  Hoi-  , j , the  fellow  must  be  a genius, 
brooke’s  Inspiration  seems  solely  to  made  sani  ins  ,,  , shown 

exist  not  in  pleasimr  the  ear.  but  in  dis-  j told  him  the  mau  would  have  s 
♦ Anmhinfrtinns  of  sound  a rl  ikfttPUOQ 


exist,  nut  III  piccisme-  UlC.  ca.  , wut  ...  v.  o-  tolu  unu  lux;  . , 


w hich  irritate  it  the  most.  Possibly  the  mom  ---  - - Brinsmade 

rra=ic  rr.ay  have  some  admirers.  In  my  his  trousers  with  cloth.  Mr.  Brinsm 
orvlnlon.  It  Is  the  dutv  of  the  critic  to  with  me 

condemn  It  as  downright  bad  art— bad  did  not  agree  , . . t when 

because  it  sounds  bad.  There  is  a limit  Many  men  throw  the  headjtack  whe 
to  what  may  be  done  in  music.  Richard  , lnntrh 
Strauss,  for  one,  fully  understands  they  \axign 


There  is  Dr.  Depew,  for 


that.' 


AT  RANDOM. 

Mr.  Lacey  Baker,  organist  and  choir- 
master of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church. 
New  York,  has  been  freeing  his  mind 
about  Gregorian  song.:  “I  have  no  pa- 

tience with  the  melancholy  meandeilngs 
of  the  Gregorian  leviathan,  which  has 
dragged  its  lugubrious  length  across 
the  dead  epochs  of  pagan  and  philistine 
progress,  with  groanlngs  that  cannot 
be  uttered  externally,  mourning  like  a 
pre-Adamite  turtle  dove  the  loss  ot  its 
mates,  the  amosaurus  apd  the  dodo  It 
is  unique.  So  is  the  three-toed  horse 
of  the  miocene  period  and  the  megath- 
erium, and  the  bat  with  thumbs  in  its 
hind  feet.  Why  struggle  to  perpetuate 
the  nativity  of  Adamrwhy  parade  the 
fossilized  relics  of  Noah  s ark, ^ these 
lame-galted  shadows,  these  Gre„onan 
skeletons  ?'* 

Maneinelli  understands  probably  as 
well  as  anybody  now  before  the  musical 
world  the  true  secret  of  essential  Ital- 
ian opera;  by  that  wo  do  not  mean  tne 
modern  version  which  has  come  out  oi 
Tuscany,  admiratne  though  it  be; ; rather, 
we  mean  that  school  which  XV 
came  to  destroy,  but  which  apparently 
remains  indestructible,  and  which  will 
always  remain  with  us  as  distinct  a 
chapter  in  music  as.  in  the  reminis- 
cence. one  recalls  the  rnstnmec  the 


xuty  luii-,**.  

instance,  who  is  represented  as  con- 
stantly laughing  at  his  own  jokes,  even 
when  they  are  not  connected  with  the 
Equitable.  Fat  men  usually  throw 
back  the  head  when  they  are  moved  to 
mirth.  Professional  genials  are  inclined 
to  do  likewise.  The  gesture  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a hearty,  whole-souled 
nature,  also  the  finest  appreciation  of 
humor.  Is  not  the  tossed-back  head 
with  the  honest  “Ha-ha’.’  better  than 
the  foolish  or  furtive  snicker  that  fol- 
lows the  low  jest?  Nor  is  the  high- 
shouldered  laugh  to  be  admired.  This 
is  the  laugh  affected  hy  some  Boston- 
ians when  a play  suspected  of  impro- 
priety is  performed  here  by  a French 
company.  After  a speech  followed  by 
laughter  on  the  stage,  the  Bostonian 
who  thinks  he  understood  the  meaning, 
sitting  well  in  front,  works  his  shoul- 
ders up  and  down  as  in  a fit  of  sup- 
pressed glee,  and  the  more  ignorant 
behind  him,  watching  him  as  a fugle- 
man come  in  with  a belated  and  un- 
certain laugh.  Better  the  tossed-back 


RIDICUIiUS  MBS. 

The  thunder  storm,  after  the  first  sur- 
prise. did  not  frighten  him,  although 
the  house  was  lonely  on  a knoll  and  the 
hour  was  two  in  the  morning.  The  dis- 
tant mutter  was  a continuation  of 
something  heard  in  a dream.  He 
lighted  a candle  and  went  into  his 
wife’s  chamber  to  sit  there,  that  she 
might  not  be  alarmed,  just  as  there  are 
fathers  who  are  eager  to  take  their 
children  to  the  circus  solely  to  give 
them  pleasure;  but  his  wife  was  a little 
vexed  at  being  disturbed,  and  said 
“It’s  not  very  near.”  Mr.  I erguson 
made  the  classic  answer:  “But  it 

might,”  and  then  went  back  to  his 
room.  He  kept  the  candle  alight;  he 
counted  the  seconds  between  the  flash, 
and  the  crash,  though  crash  is  too 
sonorous  a word— the  thunder  sounded 
as  though  children  in  the  sky  of  the 
southeast  were  rolling  iron  wheels.  At 
last  they  were  tired  of  the  sport.  There 
wqs  no  longer  a patter  on  the  roof. 
Mr.  Ferguson  could  go  to  sleep  with- 
out fear  of  “livid"  or  “jagged”  bolts. 
There  was  no  pretext  for  the  oft-imag- 
ined scene  of  bricks  flying  from  the 
chimney,  while  a poor  wretch  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  his  night- 
gown and  with  rubbers  on  his  feet 
watched  a ball  of  fire  playing  curious 
tricks.  Mrs.  Ferguson  never  entered 
into  the  composition  of  this  picture. 
She  was  somewhere,  safe,  possibly 
asleep,  but  far  off,  with  the  serving 
maid,  with  the  villagers.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son’s fear  was  purely  personal. 

He  blew  out  the  light.  The  air  that 
came  through  the  blinds  was  fresh  and 
sweet  There  were  reassuring  sounds 
of  frogs  in  the  marsh.  He  could  now 
go  to  sleep.  Hark!  What  was  that? 


ONLY  ONE  KEY. 

The  following  episode  in  Englisl 
daily  life  should  be  of  marked  interes  I 
to  all  that  live  in  boarding  houses 
whose  appetites  cause  the  keeper; 
thereof  to  tremble.  4.  married  couph  * 
in  a Bayswater  boarding  house  had  1 « 
bedroom  with  only  one  key,  and  this; 
could  not  bo  taken  by  them,  for  tb« 
servant  needed  it  to  gain  access  for  hei 
work.  The  landlady  told  them  witl 
more  than  ordinary  professional  dig 
nity  that  her  house  was  well  known 
her  boarders  were  perfect  ladies  ani 
gentlemen,  the  servants  of  exemplar} 
character,  so  that  there  was  no  dangei 
of  moth  or  thief.  Nor  would  she  glv( 
the  couple  a key  to  a chest  of  summei 
and  winter  drawers  that  stood  In  the  | 
room.  One  of  the  fellow-boarders,  e 
Mr.  Hofer,  probably  from  the  Tyrol, 
did  something  more  than  warble : he 
went  into  the  room,  opened  a drawer, 
found  a locked  handbag  and  took  from 
it  jewelry  worth  £220;  and  then  he  left 
the  boarding  house,  quietly,  as  one 
shod  with  the  sneakers  of  darkness, 
but  as  he  had  a sense  of  humor,  genuine 
though  rude,  he  left  behind  him  a 
tnmkful  of  turnips  and  potatoes  in  part 
payment  of  the  landlady’s  bill.  A 
kindly  soul,  this  Mr.  Hofer  In  spite  of 
his  irregular  conduct— irregular  in  tho . 
eyes  of  the  world,  but  apparently  regu- 
lar with  him;  he  might  have  left  a 
'trunkful  of  useless  and  inconvenien 
bricks,  but  potatoes  and  turnips  were  b| 
tho  landlady’s  line;  she  could  use  then 
in  an  Irish  stew— and  what  is  bette 
than  a stew  when  it  is  deftly  ruadc.- 
or  they  might  appear  on  the  table  a 
separate  vegetables  and  swell  the  hi 
of  fare  and  the  stomachs  of  the  liapp:, 
boarders.  Mr.  Hofer  left  nothing  els 
behind  him  save  a memory.  At  pref 
ent,  we  understand,  he  is  behind  iroi 
bars,  living  on  simple  fare,  unbedeckei 
with  precious  stones,  so  good-by  t 
Hofer  and  his  moaning. 

The  robbed  married  couple  sued  tit- 
hoarding  house  keeper,  and  lost  th 
case.  The  judge— Mr.  Darling,  who  I 
given  to  jesting  on  the  bench— his  rep« 
tation  as  a wit  was  established  in  th 
famous  suit  brought  recently  againf 
Mr.  George  Edwardes— ruled  that  as  Mi  , 
Hofer  was  an  expert  thief  he  coul 
have  obtained  the  jewels  even  if  th 
drawer  had  been  locked.  Rich  and  roi 
were  the  gems  she  wore— that  is.  to  tt 
extent  of  £220.  He  also  held  that  tl  | 
omission  to  furnish,  a second  bedroo 
key  did  not  amount  to  “misfeasance 
which  means  more  than  "negligence 
and  must  be  proved  in  a boarding  hou 
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nor  wns  the  omission  to  require 
nees  of  Mr.  Hofer's  character  an 
f misfeasance.  It  would  he  inter- 
to  know  whether  the  law  would 
us  interpreted  in  Boston. 


own  wife  and  daughter  appear  so  long 
in  the  same  gown.  Another,  that  all 
the  furniture  of  her  visiting  apartment 
are  no  moro  her’s  than  the  scenery  of 
a play  are  the  proper  goods  of  the 
actress.  Nay,  you  may  hear  a butcher 
and  a poulterer  say  that  at  their  proper 
charge  all  that  family  has  been  main- 
tained since  they  last  came  to  town.” 
What  remedy  has  the  creditor  who 
can  ill  afford  such  careless  postpone- 
j ment?  Ho  is  no  longer  able  to  gloat 

over  the  thought  of  a man  in  a debtor’s 
jail.  In  former  years,  in  Russia  and 
the  Indies,  the  debtor  became  the  slave  , 
of  the  one  whom  he  owed;  but  of  what  I 
advantage  would  a well-to-do  debtor 
be;  inexperienced,  he  would  be  a hin- 
drance rather  than  a help,  and  the 
tradesman  would  be  obliged  to  give  him 
food  and  shelter. 

A hint  comes  from  New  Jersey.  It 
is  true  the  incident  was  in  humble  life, 
but  the  application  of  the  principle  in- 
volved may  be  general.  A man,  weary 
or  ill  at  ease,  would  fain  drink  at  2 
A.  M.,  and  he  therefore  went  into  a 
saloon  and  called  for  the  liquified 
demon,  which  he  put  down  to  his  in- 
ward satisfaction.  He  then  turned  to 
go.  and  made  no  offer  to  nay.  The.  pro- 
prietor insisted  on  payment,  and  after 
an  argument — he  is  a man  of  indisputa- 
ble originality— he  took  down  from  be- 
hind the  bar  “a  pair  of  short,  heavy 
swords  with  fifteen-inch  blades'’-  and 
remarked  that  the  affair  could  easily 
be  settled.  “An  agreement  was  drawn 
up  providing  that  in  ease  of  mortal  in- 
dge  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  decided!  imT  the  survivor  could  not  be  held  re- 
y that  a husband  is  responsible  1 sponsible.”  Then  they  went  at  each 
■tor’s  bills  contracted  by  his  wife  ! °ther.  They  jabbed  and  they  carved 
marriage.  A physician  brought  alK*  they  sliced  until  the  landlord  had 
r $200  due,  as  he  said,  for  pro-  ' s'x  s*a'h  wounds  and  wns  cut  once.” 

1 Undoubtedly  the  debtor  drank  whiskey, 
and  in  all  probability  at  ten  cents  a 
glass.  Each  stab  wound  counted  a 
drink^  and  each  cut  a cent.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  told  how  many 
drinks  the  stranger  had  had,  and  there- 
fore the  problem  is  not  easily  worked 
out,  even  with  the  use  of  the  alge- 
braic x.  Whoa  the  creditor  thought 
he  had  been  paid  in  full  he  washed  the 
wounds  of  the  stranger,  who  then  went 
out  into  the  night. 

There  is  at  least  one  fencing  club  in 
town;  why  should  not  tradesmen  join 
it  and  become  experts?  A marlcetman 
would  then  be  able  to  call  on  Mr. 
Charlemagne  Fortescue  at  his  office  and 
saj-;  “Yon  pay  no  attention  to  my 
bills;  but  you  will  at  least  give  me  this 
satisfaction,”  and  with  that  he  would 
whip  out  a cool  pair  of  wicked  rapiers 
and  put  himself  in  a graceful  and  ap- 
proved position.  In  a democracy  there 
can  be  no  question  of  disparity  in  rank, 
but  as  the  passage  at  arms  might  dis- 
turb customers  anxious  about  stocks 
and  bonds  the  debtor  would  probably 
pay  the  bill.  If  there  should  be  no 
clients  present,  no  elderly  lady  easily 
frightened,  a few  passes  would  excite 
mutual  esteem.  The  marketman  would 
thereafter  give  Mr.  Fortescue  the 
choicest  cuts  and  receive  monthly 
checks  therefor. 


“CY.” 

Hy  did  Cyrus  happen  to  be  a eom- 
1 Christian  name  in  this  country? 

II  remember  boys  thus  named  in 
ievEnglaud  villages.  Then  there  was 
Field ; there  is  the  veteran 
r,  "Cy”  Young,  the  Grand  Old  Man  i 
diamond,"  now  that  “Pop”  Anson 
h h and  radiant  in  political  office; 
is  young  “Cy”— all  men  of  mark, 
ate  Mr.  L.  Kilburn  Perkins  of 
lino,  N.  H.,  who  was  worth  over 
,000,  rode  in  an  ox  cart,  wore 
oclng  clothes,  and  over  85  years  of 
let,  like  Charles  Lamb's  Hester, 
springy  motion  in  his  gait— this 
pch  was  widely  and  affection 
jjknown  as  “Cy.”  We  do  not  at 
s poment  recall  the  name  of  one; 
Jmiished  Englishman  named  Cyrus, 
ter  was  Dionysius  Lardner,  and  did,; 
oucicault  contract  a like  Chris- 
gan  name?  But  why  did  stern! 
Englanders,  who  hated  kings  and! 
athen,  think  of  Cyrus  when  therej 
ons  to  baptize.  It’s  a good  name, 
jptjly  name.  Dickens  was  evidently 
prised  by  the  American  use,  for  he 
ve  he  name  to  one  of  his  most  en- 
■lajing  characters  in  “Martin  Clniz- 
ivij”  drawn,  it  is  said,  from  Rufus 


BEFORE  MARRIAGE. 




eseital  services  to  a Mrs.  McBrid 


-hen die  was  Miss  Hawthorne.  The 
'swjd  refused  to  pay  the  bill  on  the 
that  the  treatment  was  given 
his  wife  was  yet  single,  but 
(Lewis  decided  against  him.  Jer- 
iitice  is  again  famous.  Suppose 
rt^iil  were  brought  against  a sec- 
Jsband  for  services  rendered 
i he  wife  was  single?  Nothing  is 
id  i the  report  of  the  McBride  case 
- he  husband,  as  wooer,  making 
iect  or  indirect  promise  of  pay- 


may  be  in  New  Jersey  a con- 
revival  of  a singular  custom 
oserved  in  English  provinces  and 
iiNew  England  years  ago.  It  was 
,fl  that  if  a bride  were  mar- 
med,  or  in  her  shift— for  there 
e ,t:ailces  recorded  of  ceremonies 
1 cai  mannei— the  husband  was 
'fi-eb  freed  from  any  responsibility 
’ Pautebts  contracted  previously  by 
5r’  1 spare  the  modesty  of  the  bride 
■'  >un  hole  was  made  in  the  wail  of 
'»  a lining  rooms,  and  the  bride, 
;te*dl  by  her  mother  or  other  women 
ier  tniily,  put  her  arm  through  this 
r>le  tbt  the  ring  might  be  placed  on 
‘firer,  while  the  groom,  clergy- 
fta  ai  other  guests  stood  in  the  ad- 
'ining  hamber.  We  have  seen  in  an 
d dw'ing  house  in  Y’ermont  rooms 
iat  w,e  thus  connected  about  a cent-  1 
agefor  such  a wedding  ceremony. 


::roic  settlements. 

(teen  complain  of  the  difficulty 
~ inS  money  due  them  for  goods 
Well-to-do  persons  about  to 
jn  for  the  summer  are  often 
sp'bout  settling  what  they  re- 
1 small  accounts.  They  say 
tssly;  “Oh,  let  it  go  till  the 
ieu  there  are  men  of  an  as- 
1 .!l|ome  who  are  constitutionally 
m payment,  as  there  are  club 
mber  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
, |dues  tm  the  last  day  of  grace 
tore  ^pension  from  club  privileges 
1,1 1 tra<tesman,  the  grocer,  the 
■ e sewing  woman,  the  washer- 
ill  tell  you  that  certain  rich 
e or  employers  are  the  slow- 
hnt  men  and  women  of  their 
are  quicker  in  the  settle- 
heir  dues.  Then  there  are 
who  might  well  speak  as 
hren  spoke  in  the  days  of 
One  complains  that  such  a 
•ry  is  the  occasion  that  his 


POOR  MEN’S  HOUSES. 

The  Hon.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  “Big  Tim”  or  “King 
of  the  Bowery,”  will  sail  on  July  1 
to  visit  the  home  of  his  ancestors  in 
Ireland,  to  call  on  Mr.  Richard  Croker, 
to  look  at  some  race  horses  and,  above 
all,  to  investigate  the  lodging  house 
system  in  Scotland,  which,  as  he  has 
heard,  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
heart  of  a philanthropist  beats  wildly 
within  Mr.  Sullivan’s  shaggy  breast. 
“I  believe  in  assisting  the  poor  man 
who  is  trying  to  help  himself.  In  other 
words,  I intend  to  give  every  worthy 
East  sider  a run  for  his  money  in  the 
shape  of  a good  place  to  sleep  and  eat 
for  a small  outlay.” 

But  Mr.  Sullivan  should  also  study 
the  housing  of  the  poor  as  practised  iD 
Liverpool  and  Paris.  In  Liverpool 
houses  of  a singular  nature  have  lately 
been  built.  They  are  of  concrete. 
Clinkers,  which  were  formerly  thrown 
away,  have  been  crushed,  mixed  with 
cement,  and  this  mixture  shaped  into 
slabs  in  the  forms  of  walls,  floors,  roofs. 
The  openings  for  doors  and  windows 


were  made  in  the  slabs.  The  house  was 
therefore  practically  carried  in  pieces 
to  the  building  site.  Some  of  the  slabs 
weighed  as  much  ns  eleven  tons.  The  i 
walls  were  dovetailed,  bolted  and  then 
cemented,  but  a steel  frame,  after  se-  I 
vere  tests,  was  embedded  in  the  slabs. 
A block  of  these  buildings,  each  three 
stories  in  height,  lias  thus  been  erected. 
It  took  six  months  to  put  it  up,  and 
all  the  tenants  are  in  nnd  also  in  a 
cheerful  disposition.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a return  of  5 per 
cent,  on  the  capital  expended. 

This  is  more  of  a money  making 
scheme  than  the  one  in  Paris,  the  house 
for  largo  families  opened  recently  in 
the  Rue  de  Telegraphe  in  one  of  the 
poorest  districts  of  the  metropolis,  or 
megalopolis,  to  use  the  word  by  which 
Mortimer  Collins  long  ago  character- 
ized London.  The  house  was  put  up  by 
persons  who  are  alarmed  by  the  depopu- 
lation of  France.  The  poor,  wishing  to 
i economize,  have  few  or  no  children, 
j Landlords  of  ordinary  tenement  houses 
frown  on  children  as  they  do  on  dogs 
and  birds ; but  to  this  new  house  ten- 
ants without  children  are  not  admitted. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  capital  in- 
vested shall  produce  3 per  cent.,  no 
more,  no  less : “If  a superior  sum  be 

earned,  then  the  residue  will  be  de- 
voted to  improvements  in  the  house 
itself  or  in  the  reduction  of  rentals.” 

A Parisian  journal  gives  this  description 
of  the  house : Small  flats  may  be  had 

as  low  as  $50  and  $80  a year.  The 
kitchen  and  living  room  are  in  one, 
but  there  are  bedrooms  enough.  In  the 
combination  room  there  is  a coal  fire 
for  winter  and  a gas  stove  for  cooking 
in  summer.  The  staircase  has  a double 
railing — one  of  the  ordinary  height  for 
grown  persons,  the  other,  lower,  for 
children.  The  house  now  holds  eighty 
tenants  and  400  children.  “Already  the 
effect  has  been  to  crowd  the  local 
school ; the  sudden  invasion  of  children 
has  upset  the  educational  arrangements, 
and  there  is  not  room  in  the  district 
schoolhouse  for  children  who  wish  to 
attend.”  The  house  is  well  aired  and 
well  lighted.  And  this  scheme  is  only 
one  of  many  in  Paris  for  the  benefit 
of  laborers  and  their  families.  Thus 
there  is  a plan  to  use  the  neutral  zone 
outside  the  fortifications  by  building 
ou  it  dwelling  houses  for  workmen ; 
these  houses  will  be  set  in  gardens  and 
surrounded  by  trees.  The  Rothschilds 
have  given  large  sums  to  improve  the 
tenement  houses  of  the  poor. 

If  Zoia  were  alive  he  might  found  a 
novel  on  this  scheme,  but  lie  had  his 
6ay  about  depopulation,  or  the  station- 
ary figures  of  the  census,  in  his  “Fe- 
condite,”  and  in  “Travail”  he  described  : 
the  ideal  village  of  iron  workers.  It  is  | 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  work- 
men in  Paris  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  dismal  and  squalid  tenements 
in  which  they  now  live  to  dwell  out- 
side the  fortifications.  They  have  be- 
come used  to  their  surroundings.  They 
would  think  themselves  too  far  from 
life,  nor  would  they  be  consoled  by 
gardens  and  trees.  They  are  too  thor- 
oughly alcoholized  to  enjoy  nature. 
These  improvements  will  he  watched 
with  interest.  Perhaps  some  philan- 
thropists may  devise  a plan  by  which 
the  rich  and  the  fashionable  French 
will  be  persuaded  to  add  to  the  popu- 


beliof  dial  the  failure  to  report  might  ] 
insure  a victory  for  the  crew  i Should  j 
the  aquatic  interests  be  held  superior  to  | 
the  moral  law?  It's  a nice  point  in 
university  ethics. 

The  tutor  knew  full  well  that  by  re- 
porting the  cribbing  he  would  make 
himself  at  once  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  the  university.  The  townsmen  them- 
selves would  point  him  out  as  the  man 
I that  threw  Yale  down.  His  story  would 
descend  as  a tradition  to  generations  of 
undergraduates  to  come.  Ho  would  be 
the  song  of  drunkards.  He  knew  all 
this  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  keep  still  ; yet  he  reported  Mr. 
Daly.  Does  any  one  envy  him  his  lot, 
especially  if  Harvard  wins?  It  would 
not  be  surprising,  if  through  force  of 
public  feeling  he  were  obliged  to  seek 
some  scholastic  shade  where  rowing  is 
not  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  cur- 
riculum. For  a time  he  will  surely  pre- 
fer to  take  his  exercise  after  dark.  Yet 
some  may  even  now  look  on  the  tutor  as 
a hero,  as  much  of  a hero  as  the  captain 
of  the  crew  or  Mr.  Daly  himself. 


iat  ion  of  the  country,  for  an  aversion 
to  children  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  poor. 


THE  TUTOR  IN  THE  CASE. 

There  is  much  talk  about  Mr.  Daly 
about  the  substitute  in  the  Yale  boat  and 
about  the  indignation  of  the  prominent 
graduates,  but  little  has  been  said  about 
the  tutor  who,  through  a sense  of  duty 
reported  the  cribbing.  Was  his  sense  of 
duty  mistaken  ! Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  Mr.  Daly  was  guilty  of 
cribbing  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood, though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
old  and  experienced  members  of  the 
faculty  found  the  accused 
Y\  as  it  the  tutor's  duty  to  report  the  of- 
fence in  a narrow-  interpretation  of  the 
law,  or  to  ignore  it  in  a burst  of  what  is 
known  as  the  true  Yale  spirit,  in  the 


INSANE,  OR  CRANK? 

In  a singular  law  case  conducted  re- 
cently in  another  state  there  was  evi- 
dence brought  forward  to  prove  a hus- 
band insane.  Much  of  this  evidence  was 
provided  thoughtfully  by  his  wife.  The 
man  believed  at  times  that  his  drinking 
water  and  milk  were  poisoned;  on  a 
farm  he  chopped  down  trees  because 
Gladstone  was  a famous  woodchopper  ; 
he  let  his  hair  grow  in  a Long  Island 
village,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  should 
take  out  a patent  on  his  life ; he  was,  as 
a rule,  taciturn ; once  he  begged  his 
wife  to  go  with  him  to  live  on  a western 
ranch,  and  also  on  pork  and  vegetables, 
because  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt believed  in  that  manner  of  life; 
then  there  was  a time  when  he  quoted 
scripture  and  called  his  wife  “woman” 
instead  of  “Jessie”  or  “wifie”  or 
“dearie”  or  “bright  eyes,”  or  some  other 
hideous  form  of  verbal  and  conjugal 
endearment.  And  when  he  returned 
from  Paris  after  brilliant  studies  he 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  shore  as  the 
steamer  came  up  the  bay  and  ex- 
claimed : “This  is  the  land  I have  come 
to  conquer.”  But  Rastignac  uttered 
about  the  same  sentiment  when  he  looked 
toward  Paris  after  Pere  Goriot’s  burial, 
and  Rastignac  was  an  eminently  sane 
person.  The  heroes  of  moral  romances 
are  often  represented  as  shaking  a fist 
at  some  city — London.  New  York,  Mil- 
waukee— and  saying;  ‘‘I’ll  conquer  you,” 
and  sometimes  they  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  alderman,  and  sometimes  they  climb 
into  the  upper  social  circle.  Nothing 

is  more  tiresome  in  Zola’s  novels not 

even  the  “sweeping  gesture”  of  his  boro, 
whoever  he  may  happen  to  be — than  the 
constant  prate  about  “the  conquest  of 
Paris.”  Look  at  other  charges  brought 
! against  the  husband.  No  prudent  man 
will  go  to  a village  barber;  he  will  let 
his  hair  grow  wild  till  he  is  in  the  city. 
The  stories  told  of  great  or  famous  men 
influence  this  one  to  chop  down  trees, 
that  one  to  write  illegibly,  another  to 
find  philosophical  simplicity  in  pork  and 
turnips.  Over  half  the  number  of  men 
you  meet  in  the  street  indulge  in  whimsi- 
calities, eccentricities,  absurd  imitations, 
which  might  easily  in  court  be  argued 
proofs  of  insanity. 

The  old  dogma  that  a man  is  either 
sane  or  insane  is  still  a stumbling-block 
to  lawyers,  juries  and  judges.  The  de- 
grees of  sanity  or  insanity  are  infinite. 
“Man  is  an  occasionally  rational  ani- 
mal.” Inasmuch  as  insanity  and  feeble- 
mindedness are  often  inherited  and 
transmissible,  there  should  be  a closer 
j lesaI  raedical  inspection  of  those  about 
to  marry.  Did  not  an  American  phy- 
sician of  repute — we  believe  he  rejoices 
in  the  auspicious  name  of  Dr.  Lynch— 
say  last  year  that  in  five  centuries  the 
world  would  be -populated  by  madmen? 
Even  now  the  New  York  Sun  insists 
that  there  should  be  asylums  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  sane. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
innocent.  ! alcoholism  be  a cause  of  insanity  or  a 
condition  associated  with  insanity.  En- 
vironment, undue  mental  forcing  of  del- 
icate children  in  school,  certain  forms  ! 


of  immorality  undoubtedly  are  conducive 
to  insanity,  but  the  majority  of  actual 
causes  arc  not  easily  ascertained.  Some 
prefer  to  find  the  cause  of  much  in- 
sanity in  the  artificial  and  skimmed 
milk  and  tea  diet  of  a large  proportion 
of  children  in  babyhood.  One  thing  is 
certain : insanity  has  increased  in  an 
alarming  proportion.  Forty  years  ago 

50.000  in  Great  Britain  were  registered 
as  lunatics;  today  there  are  150,000. 
Then  there  are  those  whose  relatives  can 
afford  to  give  the  insane  private  treat- 
ment, and  it  has  been  computed  that 

100.000  are  on  “the  borderland  of  in- 
sanity” whose  condition  is  such  as  to 
warrant  their  commitment  to  asylums. 
Is  not  the  condition  equally  appalling  in 
the  United  States?  Read  any  daily 
newspaper,  and  you  will  wonder  at 
speeches  and  deeds  of  those  now  on  the 
borderland”  as  yet  unconfined. 

But  there  should  be  some  differentia- 
tion. Because  an  otherwise  estimable 
citizen  prefers  a diamond  collar  button 
to  a cravat,  because  he  affects  long  hair 
and  talks  of  taking  out  a patent  on  his 
life,  because  be  quotes  scripture  in  a 
period  when  the  Bible  is  no  longer  so 
thoroughly  in  the  familiar  speech  as  it 
was  even  fifty  years  ago,  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily insane.  His  wife  may  have  no 
sense  of  humor.  If  she  has,  she  would 
not  think  of  an  asylum  ; she  would  say 
to  a neighbor  when  her  spouse  was 
especially  effervescent:  “George  has 

wheels  in  his  head  today,”  or  “there’s 
a bat  in  his  belfry,”  or  “there’s  a slat 
loose.”  George  would  then  promptly  be- 
come normal. 


MISMATED. 

There  is  the  tear  of  sensibility  for  Mr. 
James  Watson  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  who 
has  begun  a suit  for  separation  from  his 
wife.  The  disturbing  difference  is  one 
of  weight — he  weighs  98  pounds,  she 
weighs  313  pounds.  She  takes  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  her  natural  superior- 
ity ; she  sits  on  him  so  often  that  he 
now  has  chronic  indigestion  and  a weak 
heart.  He  has  practised  in  a gym- 
nasium, be  has  lifted  weights  and  done 
all  sorts  of  things  on  the  horizontal  bar, 
the  parallel  bars,  the  horse,  the  trapeze, 
but  without  result.  He  cannot  keep 
her  away.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  she 
is  satisfied  with  sitting  on  him.  Mr. 
Watson  says  that  she  has  frequently 
battered  and  bruised  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  has  borne  the  marks  of 
shame  for  weeks.  They  that  would  be 
fr«  should  themselves  strike  the  blow. 
B'.t  what  can  Mr.  Watson  do?  With 
his  utmost  endeavor  he  can  not  inflict 
pain  with  the  impact  of  ninety-six 
pounds.  He  might  as  well  bash  and 
hammer  a feather  bed.  Would  he  fain 
appease  her?  He  cannot  get  an  arm 
around  her  waist.  If  be  accompanies 
her  in  daily  walks  abroad,  rude  persons 
shout  to  her : “Why  don’t  you  put  him 

in  a go-cart?”  which  sheds  a baleful 
light  on  the  precise  degree  of  culture  in 
Des  Moines.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Wat- 
son says:  “I'll  unfold  a tale  at  the 

final  hearing  of  my  suit,  even  more  har- 
rowing than  I am  disposed  to  set  forth 
at  this  time."  Great  Ilevings!  \Uiat 
more  has  she  done  to  him  ? 

Some  may  quote  this  story  as  a blow 
to  the  theory  that  persons  of  marked 
physical  and  mental  contrasts  are  the 
happiest  in  wedlock.  'There  are  some 
who  insist  that  the  ideal  wife  should 
be  large  boned,  well  cushioned,  sleek, 
while  the  husband  should  be  lean  and 
sinewv.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some 'who  still  entertain  the  delusion 
that  fat  persons  are  inevitably  good- 
natured.  But  to  argue  seriously  from 
the  Watson  case  would  be  to  argue 
from  a very  particular  to  a general. 
Years  ago,  in  England,  a somewhat 
similar  story  was  immortalized  in  verse: 


confession  of  a stout  woman  with 
coarse  sense  of  humor.  But  Mrs.  * * 
son  is  fat  and  saturnine,  n sinister  com 
bination.  She  will  not  even  bant,  She 
does  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  compro- 
mise on  even  217  pounds. 

This  case  differs  from  that  of  the 
Pleasants  in  Waterbury.  Ct.  A po  ‘» 
man  hearing  a wild  shriek,  rushed  into 
Mr.  Fr,nu  J. 

ant  in  the  act  of  trying  to  gouge  one 
o{  his  wife’s  eyes  with  a hammer-a 
clumsy  tool  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pleas- 
ant lost  an  eye  when  he  was  at  work  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and,  ns  he  said  to  the 
policeman:  “I  don’t  think  my  wife  has 

a ri..-ht  to  better  fortune  than  myself. 
When  we  married  we  agreed  to  share 
our  griefs  and  joys  alike.”  Thus  di 
the  monocular  argue  in  a primitive 
manner,  hut  his  basic  thought  was  one 
of  sentiment.  There  was  the  conviction 
of  loyalty.  If  a wife  has  her  appendix 
removed— out  damned  spot!— should  the 
husband  sport  one?  If  the  husband 
falls  victim  to  Riggs’  disease,  should 
the  wife  glory  in  the  dazzling  splendor 
of  her  teeth? 

Mr  Ernst  Wichlendake  of  Harlem, 

N.  Y„  weighs  200  pounds,  and  has  to 
do  with  moving  vans,  btit  he  is  not. 
cold  and  harsh;  he  is  chock  full  of  senti- 
ment He  has  a wife,  but  his  great 
heart  has  gone  out  in  other  directions, 
as  toward  a Miss  Streit.  And  in  court 
Mr  Wichlendake  sobbed  violently:  "I 

love  them  both,  I love  both  my  wife 
and  Miss  Streit.  I will  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a day  for  them.”  What 
greater  compliment  to  the  two  in  par- 
ticular and  to  the  sex  in  general?  Re- 
member that  Mr.  Wichlendake  has  no 
light  employment,  as  a clerk  in  a bird 
store:  lie  moves  bureaus,  kitchen  stoves, 
i grand  pianos,  what-nots,  mahogany 
I beds,  bat  trees,  etc.  Work  for  twenty- 
four  hours  means  something  in  this 
case.  The  Wichlendakes  cannot  justly 
be  described  as  inismated.  After  this 
outburst  “Mrs.  Wichlendake  affection- 
ately tried  to  calm  her  husband,  but 
looked  daggers  at  Miss  Streit." 

/oue  24  ' 1*r 

A HAPPY  REPLY. 

There  are  persons  who  are  much  dis- 
tressed when  they  are  in  rudest  health 
by  the  thought  of  premature  burial. 
They  are  continually  writing  to  the 
newspapers  advising  precautions,  ask- 
ing for  legislation  or  simply  writing 
without  any  definite  purpose.  lhe 
process  of  cremation  does  not  comlort 
them,  although  Mr.  Bram  Stok«  as- 
sures us  in  "The  Jewel  of  Seven 
Stars”  that  fire  takes  away  all  ganger 
for  the  future;  “even  an  astral  body 
cannot  materialize  from  ashes.”  They 
delight  in  recounting  all  sorts  of  hor- 
rible tales  or  they  point  to  the  example 
of  the  late  King  of  Hanover,  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  it  is  said, 
left  directions  that  before  burial  bis 
throat  was  to  be  cut  from  ear  to  ear, 
which  was  neatly  and  respectfully  done. 
Not  long  ago  a correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  urged  as  a sure  pre- 
ventive that  the  brain  should  be  re- 
moved through  the  nostril.  This  led 
“S  F ” to  make  an  ingenious  and  happy 
reply:  "I’m  sure  if  ‘A  Subscriber 

would  only  blow  his  nose  hard  enough 
he  would  save  his  medical  attendant 
a most  disagreeable  duty  and  secure 
himself  from  any  risk  of  shuffling  off 
his  mortal  coll  inside  of  a coffin— even 
a leaden  one  properly  closed.” 


alrof  place  in  plays  that  appeal  to  the  con- 
science or  intellect  rather  than  to  the 

emotions.  J 

Certain  critics  took  part  In  the  dis- 
cussion, among  them  Mr.  Walkley,  who 
spoke  amiably  of  the  torments  he  had 
been  forced  to  endure  from  incidental 
music;  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh,  a melodramu- 
tist.  who  admitted  cheerfully  the  value 
of  italicizing  measures,  and  Mr.  F uller- 
Maitland,  an  unusualy  serious  musio 
critic,  who  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 
there  would  be  no  entr’actes,  no  music 
and  no  bad  acting,  and  he  favored 
"those  three  knocks  on  the  stage  which 
in  Paris  prepare  us  for  good  acting  in- 
stead of  the  orchestral  music  which  in 
London  prepares  us  for— the  sort  of 
acting  we  generally  see.”  But  Mr 
Fuller-Maitland  said  nothing  about  the  j 
interminable  and  dreary  entr’actes  dear 
to  Parisian  managers  and  endured  pa- 
tiently by  the  Parisian  public. 

The  incidental  music  for  a play  is  sel- 
dom aptly  chosen.  The  conductor  may 
be  an  excellent  musician,  and  yet  with- 
out humor  or  imagination.  When  “The 
Blot  on  the  ’Scutcheon”  was  produced 
in  New  York  last  season  the  Bridal 
Chorus  from  “Lohengrin”  was  played 
at  a singularly  inopportune,  not  to  say 
ironical,  moment.  Devout  Browning- 
ites  were  shocked  thereby,  and  the 
irreverent  snickered.  Some  manager- 
actors,  as  Sir  Henry  Irving,  have  asked 
| composers  of  merit  to  write  special  rnu- 
| sic  for  the  production  or  the  revival  of 
I a play.  In  this  instance,  both  composer 
and  playwright  may  suffer,  and  the 
better,  the  more  striking  the  music,  the 
greater  may  be  the  injury  to  the  gen- 
eral effect.  When  Daudet’s  “L’Arlesi- 
enne”  was  first  produced  wilh  Bizet’s 
exquisite  music,  some  in  the  audience 
“But  how  can  od6  onjoy  a 
drama  when  it  is  interrupted  constantly 
by  music?”  and  others:  “What  a pity 
that  such  music  accompanies  a prosy 
piece  without  any  action!”  Today  one 
speaks  in  Paris  of  going  to  the  Odeon 
to  hear  Bizet’s  music;  the  play  of  Dnu- 
det  is  a second  thought.  IV ho  would 
not  prefer  to  hear  “Hamlet  without  a 
rich  musical  setting,  even  though  the 
music  be  by  Tschaikowsky?  Ophelia’s 
simple  songs,  the  ditty  of  the  grave 
diggers,  and  these  without  accompani- 
ment, are  more  to  the  point.  Yet  such 
an  overture  as  Beethoven’s  “Coriola- 
nus”  may  well  prepare  the  mind  for 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy,  though  the  mu- 
sic was  written  for  Collin’s  play. 

In  melodrama  music  Is  essential. 
Without  the  quick  fiddling,  the  senti- 
mental tune  played  pianissimo  in  a 
highly  emotional  scene,  the  “sneak  mu- 
sic,” villain  and  heroine  are  not  so 
thrilling,  the  situation  is  not  so  6trong. 
Music  is  essential  also  to  the  success 
of  a spectacle.  But  a tragedy,  whether 
it  be  by  Shakespeare,  Ibsen  or  Maeter- 
linck, can  well  afford  to  be  without  mu- 
sic, which  often  disturbs  the  mood  of 
the  spectator,  either  by  its  flippancy, 
stupidity  or  incongruity.  It  should  also 
be  taken  into  account  that  entr’acte 
music  encourages  idle  chatter  and  dis- 
pels concentration  of  thought  on  the 
mimic  woe  and  passion. 


his  should  belong  to  Denmark  rather 
than  to  Norway.  The  “malevolent 
grins”  of  his  countrymen  disturbed  him; 
he  hogged  his  motber-tn-law  to  leave  a 
country  in  which  boredom  “kills  the 
soul”  and  to  join  him  in  Italy.  All  this 
was  vears  ago.  What  does  Ibsen  think 
today  about  the  political  situation?  He 
Is  a sick  man  and  is  seldom  allowed  to 
see  anv  one,  not  even  a caricaturist  or 
an  interviewer.  But  how  many  men 
have  at  times  written  and  spoken  bit- 
terly of  their  own  country!  Not  to  go 
too  far  back  or  too  far  away,  we  re- 
member some  peculiarly  bilious  prose 
and  verse  written  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  when  Gen.  Grant  was  President 
for  the  second  time,  written  because 
Ivowell  truly,  loved  bis  native  land. 
Ibsen  perhaps  was  never  so  devoted  a 
Norwegian  as  when  ho  wrote  these  let- 
ters. 
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COTTAGE  LIFE. 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  thinks  it  bet 
ter  for  a mother  of  a large  family  t< 
keep  house  in  a summer  cottage  thai 
to  live  in  a boarding  house  or  hug 
hotel;  better  for  mother  and  childret 
It  admits  the  continuous  care,  but  ask 
passionately  whether  “the  stremiou- 
ness  of  dress,  the  social  demands  an 
the  annoyance  of  the  glad  and  gay  go 
sip  of  the  large  hotels  are  not  greatt 
burdens  than  the  country  housekee] 
ing.”  It  says  darkly  that  fresh  mill 
fruits  and  vegetables,  necessities,  con 
to  the  large  hotel  from  the  city  and  a. 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  ohh 
than  they  are  in  a town  apartment.  W 
had  always  supposed  that  the  landloi 
and  his  merry  men  got  up  early  to  mi 
the  cows,  pick  fruit  off  trees  and  bush 
and  pluck  vegetables.  The  smaller  b 
tels  and  boarding  houses  are  better, 
seems,  “beaause  there  one  can  tbrr 
off  more  of  city  life,  be  outdoors  mo 
and  become  better  acquainted  with  t 
nature  of  the  cow,  the  well  and  ti 
cook.”  There  are  two  ways  for  t . 
dear  children  to  become  acquaint 
with  the  well : One  is  to  full  into  it,  t 
other  is  to  drink  the  wuter.  In  the  f' 
mer  case  the  depth  of  the  well  is  eas 
aseertained-that  is,  if  the  bucket 
drawn  up-in  the  other  the  water  eitl 
gives  them  typhoid  fever  or  it  doesi 
There  are  some  cows  of  a reserved  n 
ure,  just  as  there  are  cooks,  who  do  i 
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wish  to  make  new  acquaintances, 
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“1  hail  a little  husband 
No  bigger  than  my  thumb. 

1 nut  him  in  n pint-pot 

\nfj  th^ro  I bid  "him  <inim . . iittiA 

I bought  him  a handkerchief  to  wipe  his  little 

And  a "pair  of  garters  to  He  up  his  little  hose. 


Mr.  John  Ilellenden  Ker  may  see  in 
this  poem  of  the  heart  and  hearth  a 
fierce  assault  in  low  Dutch  on  greedy 
priests,  but  we  prefer  to  side  with  thou- 
sands of  children  and  repeat  it  as  the 


STAGE  MUSIC. 

Mrs.  Craigie,  who  is  always  enter- 
taining and  sometimes  instructive, 
talked  recently  in  London  about  inci- 
dental music  in  the  playhouse.  She 
thinks— or  at  least  she  thought  then— 
that  music  should  he  reserved  for  dra- 
matic effects,  but  that  it  is  out  of  place 
during  a dialogue,  except  when  the  dia- 
logue is  so  dull  that  It  should  be 
drowned  out.  She  is  inclined  to  think 
the  taste  of  Londoners  is  better  in  mu- 
eic  than  in  other  arts;  that  if  really 
good  music  were  introduced  into  West 
end  plays  “it  might  be  possible  to  at- 
tract the  cnltivated  classes  to  the  thea- 
! tie.”  Incidental  music  may  well  he 
I employed  in  classic,  romantic,  senti- 
mental pieces,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
the  prooer  effect  of  melodrama— what 
would  “The  Corsican  Brothers”  be 
without  the  ghost  tune?  Music  is  out 


A NORWEGIAN  CITIZEN. 

There  are  revelations  of  a curious 
feeling  of  Ibsen  toward  his  country  in 
letters  written  to  his  mother-in-law 
years  ago  and  now  published  In  a 
Fh-ench  translation.  Celebrated  men 
have  written  entertaining  letters  to 
their  wives,  sweethearts,  named  or  un- 
named, sisters,  mothers,  miscellaneous, 
and,  In  some  instances,  feigned  corre- 
spondents— thus  certain  familiar  letters 
apparently  written  by  James  Howell  on 
his  travels  were  really  composed  leis- 
urely by  him  in  prison — but  how  many 
famous  or  undistinguished  men  have 
written  to  a mother-in-law,  that  is,  let- 
ters which  would  bear  publication  ? Ib- 
sen was  evidently  Impatient  with  his 
surroundings  as  far  back  as  1865.  He 
spoke  of  the  Piedmontese  mothers  who 
sent  their  14-year-old  sons  to  fight  un- 
der Garibaldi  in  Sicily,  and  asked  how 
many  members  of  the  Storthing  would 
do  as  much  when  the  Russians  marched 
through  Lapland  to  attack  Norway. 
He  would  never  consent  to  his  own  lit- 
tle son  belonging  to  a folk  that  wishes 
to  become,  not  men,  hut  Englishmen, 
and  he  advises  that  a young  relative  of 


even  when  warm  letters  of  introduet 
are  duly  presented. 

The  chief  trouble  in  keeping  opei 
summer  cottage  in  many  villages  is 
difficulty  in  obtaining  fresh  a™1  fia 
factory  food.  The  villagers  are  of  • 
shiftless,  or  they  prefer  to  send  t 
stuff  to  the  city.  Meat  comes  from  • 
town  and  is  then  peddled  from  cott  * 
to  cottage  in  carts.  Sometimes  tli  > 
carts  come  from  a distance  of  four 
five  miles,  and  the  ice  soon  melts,  ei  ’ 
daily  in  fly  time,  in  fly  time,  to  Q>  ’ 
the  refrain  of  the  sentimental  som: 
Schubert.  Fish  almost  always  coi » 
from  Boston  when  the  cottage  is  r • 
the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  funn  > 
paradoxes  of  marine  life;  it  is  uni 
sal,  not  local.  We  know  a man  J 
once  spent  a month  on  the  Wan 
Heligoland  for  the  laudable  purpos,  ^ 
eating  fresh  lobsters.  He  soon  f j 
out  that  he  could  have  eaten  the  1 
goland  lobsters  at  a much  cheaper  I 
and  In  far  greater  comfort  at  Ham 
It  iB  not  easy  for  the  summer  cott.  f 
to  obtain  fresh  eggs,  chickens  and  \ ' 
tables.  Just  as  fishermen  are  nearly;-'  jk^ 
tinct  in  the  neighborhood  of  cotta;  |L 
so  hens  are  not  to  be  found,  or  they 


SO  neuB  me  

unfaithful  to  the  mission  for  which  ».  i, 
were  created.  There  is  a saying : on  M,  ^ 


were  creates.  — . \ .a 

Cod  that  hens  are  ineffective  In  P ^ 


C,oa  max  |t 

where  asparagus  does  not  thriv  , j L,, 
we  have  never  found  an  amateur  o g p. 


we  have  never  iuuku  ~ ,t 

fessional  scientist  who  could  m ^ 
this  saying.  It  would  seem  that  vil  (B  ^ 


tlilB  BiX.Y  i . p. 

would  gladly  raise  chickens  and  u.,. 


would  gitmijr  , x.  iy  H 

tables  for  a convenient  market, 
are  concerned  with  weightier  ’ 
with  discussions  at  the  store  con  ^ 
political  problems  and  the  ‘rue  # , 
ment  of  the  universe.  ''h*therJ.0f 
or  the  hen  came  first,  in  the  J ^ . 
things  is  of  more  importance  to 

persons,  often  described  as  close 

ture,"  than  the  trivial  detail  of  »- 
hens.  And  so  In  the  country,  “ 


Boston,  from  some  wild  western 
>t,  or  possibly  across  the  sea.  In 
villages  there  is  a brave  nttempt 
Irlse  vegetables,  and  they  come  up 
a mighty  effort  after  the  storm 
tfrs  are  put  on  the  cottage.  There 
;«vays  lettuce,  the  kind  that  was 
itpidained  to  be  eaten  with  sugar  and 
or,  if  oil  is  thought  of,  the 
tttr  suggests  the  appropriate  applica- 
nt f kerosene.  Rhubard  mav  also  be 
fe  lly  obtained,  a healthful  plant 
t is  eaten  in  moderation,  but  it  is 
t ling.  The  cottager  who  lives  in 
tjprince  with  modern  dietary  thought 
|jt;pense  easily  with  meat  and  fish, 
|t5re  must  ne  plenty  of  fruit  and 
get  des.  There  is  the  possibility  of  a 
va  garden,  but  who  will  be  found 

care  of  it?  Too  often  It  may  be 
at  all  good  things  come  from  the 
file  return  to  nature  is  excellent 
children,  and  it  softens  the  heart 
mulates  the  mind  of  certain  men 
i|imen,  but  the  return  is  a luxury. 
:pense  of  cottage  living  is  as  a 
eater  than  in  town,  and  not  in- 
itly  the  housekeeper  goes  back 
ted  by  her  two  or  three  months 

JlWUL, 

A ROSS  THE  THRESHOLD. 

Ir|  Edith  Wharton,  who  is  often 
f«VfuI  in  writing  after  the  manner 
[tf  earlier  and  more  intelligible 
W James,  remarks  in  one  of  her 
'tjtories:  “Nothing  to  the  observ- 
iijmore  indicative  of  a mati’s  char- 
■rjnd  circumstances  than  his  way 
Paring  a room.”  She  alludes  to 
it  more  than  once  in  her  genteel 
in  which  well-bred  men  and 
are  continually  on  the  point  of 
m proper  things.  We  have  heard 
1 juthorities  on  matters  of  eti- 
ttesay  that  a man’s  entrance  into 
djiwing  room  of  a private  house 
int  the  chief  sitting  room  of  a club 
wrrnes  at  once  his  social  position. 
bet‘r  the  man  be  announced  or  not 
: ,a  stvant — in  Mrs.  Wharton’s  stories 
■ “ itler’’  is  always  leaving  his  ab- 
ate task  of  drawing  corks,  decant* 

: orjooking  after  the  table  equipage 
uslr  a caller  into  the  presence  of 
. > mjtress— the  entrance  “to  the  ob- 
:v'11"  is  the  complete  and  instan- 
ts'51 revelation  of  mental  and  so- 
1 1 chjracteristics. 

'h'  mrse,  in  the  humdrum  of  daily 
an  is  supposed  to  enter  a room 
the  door  and  in  a perpendicular 
. In  melodrama  the  hero  occa- 
llj  comes  or  goes  out  with  a wild 
'I  though  a window*,  or  in  some  in- 
el  appears  by  the  aid  of  a trap. 

' •m  lie  most  eccentric,  even  a Mr. 

T Lehr,  would  hardly  think  in 
■ iys  of  coming  down  the  chim- 
v,  n[j  the  fate  of  the  kindly  man 
i tliught  he  would  amuse  the  chil- 
ei  bl  crawling  in  on  his  hands  and 
ie*s  lid  growling  like  a bear,  when 
hocjmistaken  the  fiat,  is  known  to 
*•  M >t  be  granted,  then,  that  the 
or  ill  the -one  fitting  aperture  and 
e Peiendicular  the  true  position.  Let 
s ‘p  ise  that  the  caller  has  risen  su- 
ri  r . the  “butler’s”  scrutiny  of  his 
r an: clothes  and  to  the  mispronun- 
itaon  >f  his  name.  Should  he  glide 
r<i|is  hostess  like  the  ghodt  of  the 
m nt!  Corsican  brother,  or  prance 
thorh  treading  on  thick  and  price- 
's capets,  or  roll  about  wdth  spec- 
ct  nr?ase  as  in  a skating  rink?  Or 
oi  d p have  the  stately  tread,  likened 
’ Artnus  Ward  to  the  slow  and  in- 
-P  iarch  of  a jackass  towrnrd  a 
ofjats?  We  are  informed  that  no 
rf«ct  reutleman  now  says  “Howdy” 
t e mtelaine,  nor  does  he  wink  at 
•r  corfdentially  and  slyly  as  one  who 
vs  ‘ Te  understand  each  other.”  But 
,OUld  ie  wear  a society  smile,  or 
ould  ? ^assume  what  the  French  de- 
ribe  ;j  “a  fatal  appearance,”  not  sin- 

it  the  air  of  one  doomed  to  the 
? of  hearts  and  a sad,  sad 
Should  he  throw  a dash  of  ten- 
into  his  address  to  the  clinte- 
And  how  do  we  find  ourselves 
and  then  greet  the  lesser  beau- 
his  rivals  with  a glacial  glare 
ud  snort  of  defiance?  We  have 


I consulted  Richardson’s  romance  to  find 
| out  Sir  Charles  Grandison’s  entrance. 
I Miss  Byron,  in  a description  of  eight 
pages,  speaks  of  his  height  and  health, 
of  his  complexion  and  teeth  too  fine  for 
I a man,  of  his  great  and  noble  aspect, 
[ of  his  rich  and  not  gaudy  dress,  of  bis 
I kindness  as  shown  by  not  docking  the 
j tails  of  his  horses,  but  she  says  nothing 
I of  his  entrance  into  a drawing  room, 
i Our  own  lieiief  is  that  he  entered  as 
though  drawn  on  casters. 

Few  clubmen  are  fussy  about  the  en- 
trance of  a fellow -member.  AVhether  he 
storm  or  wriggle  his  way,  all  is  forgiven 
if  he  touches  the  bell  the  moment  he 
takes  his  seat.  Will  not  Mrs.  Wharton 
without  delay  describe  the  ideal  en- 
trance? An  illustration  by  Mr.  Gib- 
son or  some  other  artist  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  genteel  society  might  be 
helpful  ns  well  as  decorative. 


COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

The  Indianapolis  News  has  been  pon- 
dering the  question  whether  women 
are  neater  thm  men.  The  conclusions 
of  our  contemporary  are  naturally  based 
chiefly  on  local  observation,  and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  see  as  face  to  face  the 
fashionable  men  and  women  of  the 
great  literary  centre  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  pained  to  learn  that 
“even  the  swellest  society  girl  is  not  as 
particular  as  to  the  freshness  of  her 
collar  and  cuffs  as  the  plain,  every-day 
man  of  business;  to  change  his  linen 
at  least  once  a day  is  a sort  of  reli- 
gion with  most  men.”  Il-m-m  1 We 
know  yiseful  citizens,  men  of  weight, 
in  Boston,  men  whose  names  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  entered 
libraries  and  halls  of  science,  who  dole 
cut  to  themselves  in  reasonably  com- 
fortable weather  two  shirts  a week  and 
one  to  go  over  into  the  next  wash. 
In  summer  they  wear  “outing”  or 
“fatigue”  shirts,  cool,  neat,  unstarched. 
Alas,  they  have  not  the  courage  to  wear 
such  shirts  in  winter.  They  feel  them- 
selves obliged  to  bear  an  “unerinkled 
facade.”  Man  in  winter,  at  least,  must 
be  starched  and  ironed.  Did  not  a pro- 
found philosopher  observe  that  we  have 
made  a cult  of  the  laundry  smoothing 
iron?  “A  uniform  smoothness,  sleek- 
ness, glossiness,  has  come  to  be  our 
view  of  the  complexion  which  things  in 
general  ought  to  take.  Thus,  we  hold, 
would  be  constituted  and  continued  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  in  which  we 
should  all  have  the  best  of  all  possible 
good  times.  Let  us,  therefore,  keep  the 
complexion  of  things  smooth,  sleek  and 
glossy.”  But  we  wander— and  though 
the  song  tells  us  that  wandering  is  the 
miller’s  joy.  we  should  return  to  the 
subject.  “The  plain  every-day  man  of 
business  changes  his  linen  at  least  once 
a day.”  Oh,  does  he?  We  know  a very 
prominent  business  man  of  Boston  who 
told  us  thirty  odd  years  ago,  when  we 
were  young  and  tender,  that  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  rich  enough  to  put  on  each 
day  a clean  shirt,  with  collar  and  cuffs 
sewed  on,  not  buttoned  or  hooked.  That 
was  his  dream;  that  was  what  he  was 
working  for.  We  reminded  him  the 
other  day  of  his  early  and  heroic  pur- 
pose. He  laughed:  “Yes,  I finally  got 
there,  and  I carried  out  m.v  plan  for 
a year  or  two;  then  I gave  it  up;  it  got 
to  'be  a nuisance.”  In  Indianapolis  it 
appears  that  the  women  inspect  their 
collars  and  cuffs  “after  a hard  day’s 
wear  and  decide  that  they  will  do,” 
though  the  mere  conjecture  should 
throw  the  doubtful  linen  into  the  bas- 
ket. Yet  we  do  not  like  to  think  of 
lovely  woman  wearing  linen  collars  and 
cuffs.  Perhaps  we  are  too  romantic  in 
our  preference  for  something  soft  and 
flowing  and  caressing. 

In  London  one  of  those  wonderful  be- 
ings who  tell  us  the  proper  month  for 
emeralds,  and  warn  us  against  low-cut 
russet  shoes  in  town — they  belong  in  the 
country,  with  the  felt  hat  and  Norfolk 
jacket — but  should  a Norfolk  jacket  be 
worn  in  Essex  and  Barnstable  county? — 
this  arbiter  of  propriety  says  that  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  no  longer 
trim  their  cuffs  with  a pair  of  scissors,  j 
even  if  they  are  unsuccessful  in  winning  J 
an  American  bride  with  trunks  crammed  i 
with  stocks  and  bonds  and  pieces  of  j 
eight.  This  trimming  gives  a specious  j 
appearance  for  a festal  night,  but  the 
next  washing  ruins  the  cuffs  beyond 


repair."  Are  l here  no  paper  or  celluioid 
cuffs  in  London  and  Indianapolis? 

We  also  learn  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  that  a woman  of  the  city  may  be 
gowned  by  Worth  and  yet  be  indifferent 
to  the  loss  of  one  or  two  shoe  buttons, 
“and  the  consequent  baggy  appearance 
of  her  extremities.”  The  taste  of  the 
News  in  making  these  harrowing  dis- 
closures may  well  be  questioned ; but 
such  indifference  to  mere  externals  is 
another  proof  of  the  importance  of  In- 
dianapolis as  a literary  centre.  “Are 
women  nenter  than  men?”  It  may  be 
said  that  the  slighest  negligence  in  the 
toilet  or  the  dress  of  a woman  assumes 
gigantic  proportions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
male.  There  is  nothing  so  dirty  as  a 
dirty  woman,  and  if  she  be  only  slouchy, 
there  is  no  slouchiness  like  hers.  A 
curious  book  would  be  entitled  "Dirty 
Women  in  Life  and  Fiction.”  A por- 
trait of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
might  serve  as  frontispiece.  In  fiction 
certain  passages  from  the  works  of  Dean 
Swift  would  occupy  the  most  honorable 
position,  though  the  description  in 
“Clarissa  Harlowe”  of  Mme.  Sinclair 
and  her  young  female  friends  has,  in 
the  eyes  of  Richardson’s  admirers,  a 
peculiar  claim  for  prominence. 


J / 


ELGAR  AT  YALE. 

When  honorary  degrees  are  conferred 
by  a university,  a certain  extravagance 
in  the  official  statement  of  the  personal 
qualifications  thus  rewarded  may  be 
reasonably  expected.  The  extravagance 
sometimes  seems  apologetic.  President 
Eliot  has  long  been  conspicuous  for  the 
sobriety,  the  justice,  the  epigrammatic 
conciseness,  the  elegance  of  his  formal 
and  public  characterizations,  which  are 
as  inscriptions  from  a Roman  tablet. 

President  Hadley  of  Y’ale,  conferring 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  on  Sir 
Edward  Elgar,  described  him  as  “the 
foremost  living  musical  composer.”  If 
he  had  only  added  “of  England”!  Pres- 
ident Hadley  is  well  versed  in  the  sci- 
I ence  of  political  economy  and  at  ease  in 
the  discussion  of  any  economic  ques- 
tion. Thus  he  is  not  disturbed  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Singularly  preco- 
cious, the  youngest  member  of  the  class 
of  ’76,  his  ripe  scholarship  was  gladly 
admitted  and  warmly  admired;  but  mu- 
sic was  to  him  an  art  to  be  accepted 
through  the  report  of  others.  Now  Sir 
j Edward  Elgar  is  a man  of  an  oratorio, 
j for  though  he  has  composed  some  senti- 
| mental  songs  and  a few  orchestral 
pieces,  hie  reputation  rests  on  an  ora- 
torio, “The  Dream  of  Gerontius,”  a 
work  with  some  fine  pages,  and  many; 
dull  ones.  The  two  music  professors  at 
Yale  are  Messrs.  Horatio  Parker,  also 
a man  of  an  oratorio,  and  Samuel  San- 
ford, who  is  fond  of  oratorio.  The  two 
have  been  kindly  treated  in  England; 
Mr.  Parker  received  a degree  from 
Cambridge — or  was  it  Oxford? — they 
give  so  many  degrees  in  England;  and 
the  return  courtesy  to  Sir  Edward 
might  well  have  been  expected,  for  Sir 
Edw’ard  is  just  the  man  for  the  degree, 
he  was  bom  for  it,  as  others  are  bom 
with  heads  for  postage  stamps  or  come 
into  the  world  to  serve  as  chairmen  of 
committees. 

“The  foremost  living  musical  com- 
poser’’! Where  now  are  Richard 
Strauss,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  Debussy, 
D’lndy,  Grieg,  MncDowell,  Loeffler? 
They  will  hang  diminished  heads;  pub- 
lishers will  laugh  them  to  scorn,  musi- 
cians will  look  the  other  way,  for  the 
public  has  now  seen  a great  light.  There 
need  be  no  discussion.  “I  looks  to-ward 
you!”  says  President  Hadley;  Sir  Ed- 
ward answers:  “And  I likewise  bows!” 

YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Thoreau  complained  in  his  journal- 
see  the  fifth  instalment  published  re- 
cently in  the  Atlantic  Monthly— of 
blundering  friends  who  went  out  of 
their  way  to  talk  with  young  women 
said  to  be  pretty,  and  then  took  pains 
to  introduce  him  to  them.  “I  derive  no 
pleasure  from  talking  with  a young 
woman  half  an  hour  simply  because 
she  has  regular  features.  The  society 
of  young  women  is  the  most  unprofit- 
able I have  ever  tried.  They  are  so 
light  and  flighty  that  you  can  never  be 
sure  whether  they  are  there  or  not 


there/  I~prefer  to  talk  with  the  more  j 
staid  and  settled— settled  for  Hfo  in 
every  sense.”  In  other  words,  Thoreau  ! 
was  disconcerted  by  the  young  girls. 

The  youth,  the  Cherubino,  falls  in 
!ove  with  women  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced, the  countess  or  the  serving 
maid.  They  know  and  smile  kindly  on 
his  aspirations.  They  are  secretly  flat- 
tered. They  have  not,  then,  lost  their 
charm.  They  still  are  attractive,  as  at 
17.  The  youth  feels  that  he  is  under- 
stood, appreciated.  The  old  man  finds 
comfort  in  young  maidens,  as  King 
David  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  both  pas- 
sionate singers.  Their  affections,  like 
their  thoughts,  turn  back  to  youth. 
What  are  the  years  and  frosted  polls? 
A man  is  only  as  old  as  he  feels.  These 
extremes  are  always  with  us. 

It  is  the  serious  person  of  35,  the 
one  that  prides  himself  on  fixed  pur- 
pose and  solid  judgment,  or  the  man  of 
50  who  realizes  that  he  is  on  the  de- 
cline, who  is  ill  at  ease  with  radiant 
girls.  The  former  is  on  a hobby  horse, 
he  is  didactic,  he  is  condescending,  the 
words  "When  you  are  older”  are 
trembling  on  his  lips.  To  him  the  girls 
merely  are  women  in  embryo.  They 
have  perhaps  their  place  in  nature. 
They  may  be  decorative  at  table,  in  the 
parlor,  on  the  veranda;  but  they  are 
unwholesome  companions  for  earnest 
men  who  have  a mission  in  life.  Such 
men  furnish  girls  much  amusement  by 
the  betrayal  of  vanity,  priggishness, 
and  often  by  a lack  of  savoir  faire,  for 
the  average  girl  of  18  is  quick  and 
shrewd  in  reading  character,  and  she 
finds  a peculiar  pleasure  in  dissection 
of  the  male. 

The  man  of  50  is  inclined  to  be  too 
kindly  In  his  interest  and  conversation, 

\ especially  if  he  has  been  married  for 
many  years  and  has  no  children  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  should  be  through 
with  scattering  sentiment  and  extra 
domestic  palpitations.  He  now  alludes 
lightly  to  his  baldness  or  white  hairs, 
in  the  hope  that  his  age  will  be  contra- 
dicted, and  now  he  is  youthfully  cosey 
in  his  conservation,  as  one  wishing  to 
establish  an  intimacy,  to  give  and  re- 
ceive confidences.  He  feigns  a lively 
interest  in  collegians,  spdrts,  dancing 
parties.  He  warns  against  early  mar- 
riages and  alludes  sadly  to  ruined  lives, 
mutual  deceptions,  illusions.  He  exerts 
himself  to  show  that  his  strength  is  un- 
impaired. With  a mighty  effort  and 
with  danger  to  his  heart  he  will  vault 
a fence,  or  in  a pretended  spirit  of 
burlesque  dance  a few  bygone  steps — 
“Essence  of  Virginia”  or  “Apple 
Brandy,  Cinnamon  Beer” — to  show  his  1 
agility.  He  says  “We  old  fellows,”  I 
and  is  cut  deeply  when  there  Is  no  pro- 
test. A sensible,  healthy  girl  hardly 
knows  what  to  do  with  the' belated  sen- 
timentalist. She  does  not  wish  to  hurt  j 
his  feelings.  If  she  follows  her  in- 
stincts,  she  will  surely  disconcert  him.  I 
When  he  is  not  silly,  he  is  painfully  j 
laborious  in  his  adaptation  of  thought 
to  suit  her  ease.  There  she  sits,  young, 
beautiful,  vivacious  with  the  admirers 
who  have  the  right  to  woo  her.  What 
can  there  be  in  common  between  the 
two?  When  he  at  last  realizes  this, 
she  is  as  terrible  to  him  as  an  army 
with  banners.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  him  to  endure  bulbous  Mrs.  Weleks 
and  her  chatter  about  church  work  or 

to  gossip  with  Miss  Golightly,  who  has 
apparently  passed  all  the  pitfalls  of 
matrimony  in  safety.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  man  talking  with  the 
young  girl  errs  in  wishing  to  make  an 
impression  on  her.  He  is  not  content 
to  view  her  as  a rose.  Thus  he  bores  or 
annoys  her.  When  she  is  malicious  she 
pretends  to  enjoy  his  conversation  ; she 
hangs  on  every  word;  her  voice  is  now 
and  then  emotional;  “I  would  not  give 
anything  for  a man  who  has  not  had 
experience.”  He  leaves  her,  cheered, 
and  he  sees  the  world  full  of  women 
I that  might  have  made  him  happy.  She 
hastens  to  tell  the  girls. 

IN  MOURNING. 

Gov.  Hoch  made  some  sensible  re- 
marks at  a meeting  of  the  Kansas  As- 
sociation of  Undertakers.  He  refused 
to  say  funny  things  about  their  busi- 
ness, although  he  admitted  that  such 





witticisms  were  no  doubt  expected.  I 
don’t  believe  in  doing  that  any  more 
than  do  I believe  in  cracking  jokes  con- 
cerning a mother-in-law.  I do  not  think 
they  are  in  good  taste.  I consider  them 
! of  doubtful  propriety.”  And  he  dwelt 
on  the  delicate  relations  of  undertakers 
with  a community.  Thus  did  the  Gov- 
ernor fly  in  the  face  of  tradition.  For 
years  the  undertaker  has  been  repre- 
sented in  fiction  and  in  illustration  as 
a comic  character.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  tasteless  and  shocking  treatments 
of  death  and  the  dead  body  was  in  one 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hoyt’s  plays,  which 
is  now  fortunately  buried. 

The  Governor  urged  the  undertakers 
to  change  by  their  influence  some  of 
the  customs  in  vogue,  as  the  exposure 
of  a body  to  public  view  and  the  use 
of  crape  ns  a mourning  emblem;  but 
here  he  is  os  one  that  butts  his  head 
against  a stone  wall,  though  under- 
takers and  many  who  will  sooner  or 
later  be  in  their  hands  may  heartily 
agree  with  him.  There  is  still  a mor- 
bid desire  in  city  or  village  to  look  on 
the  face  of  the  dead,  a public  character 
or  ft  comparatively  unknown  woman. 

! There  are  some  who  have  n mania  for 
attending  funerals,  and  they  do  not 
wish  to  lose  one  feature  of  enjoyment. 
There  are  even  mourners  who  thiuk  an 
injustice  would  be  shown  the  helpless 
dead  if  this  honor  were  not  paid.  It 
is  true  that  the  painful  custom  is  no., 
so  general  as  it  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  but  years  will  pass  before  it 
will  be  regarded  everywhere  as  a sur- 
vival of  barbarism.  Even  in  Boston  not 
long  ago,  at  a church  funeral,  we  were 
urged  by  an  usher  to  "see  the  re- 
mains,” and  he  looked  grieved  when 
we  went  the  other  way.  ‘‘Fnends  of 
the  corpse"  are  more  and  more  pre- 
ferring to  remember  the  departed  as  he 
was  in  health.  They  that  delighted  in 
tho  beauty  of  a woman  are  not  com- 
forted when  they  hear  the  exclama- 
tion; “She  looks  just  as  natural. 

Nor  will  crape  soon  go  out  of  fashion. 
Gov.  Hoch  well  says:  “Grape  at  the 

door  is  not  most  expressive  of  mourn- 
ing and  garbing  ourselves  in  black 
does  not  indicate  the  deepest  sorrow. 
Death  should  not  be  pictured  In  the 
sombre  shades  of  night.  The  em herns 
should  be  of  white,  of  purity,  of  light 
and  not  of  darkness  and  despair.  But 
there  are  fashions  in  death  as  in  life. 
The  color  may  vary  according  to  peno 
or  land;  white,  yellow,  purple,  nnwell 
as  black,  has  been  the  emblem  of  grief, 
and,  alas,  there  is  ostentation,  as  when 
even  family  horses  are  put  In  mourn- 
ing. Black  studs  and  cuff  buttons,  the 
deepest  black-edged  letter  paper  may 
I comfort  the  bereaved  and  show  rever- 
ence for  the  dead.  Yet  if  there  is  an 
honest  belief  in  immortality  such  out- 
ward trappings  seem  at  least  incon- 
gruous. There  is  fin  appointed  eti- 
quette ip  death  and  life.  Not  long  ago 
, we  heard  a stickler  for  the  proprieties 
advise  a woman  to  call  on  another  in 
„ month:  “She  will  then  be  over  the 
first  reserve  of  her  grief. 


is  purely  arbitrary,  and  the  survival  of  {lv,.h  Ff  Uo 
an  old  belief  that  ns  life  was  drawn  in  - 
with  the  breath  the  soul  passed  out  in 
the  breath.”  We  have  never  seen  a 
man  active  physically  or  mentally  after 
the  breath  left  him.  and  it  is  a well 
known  fact  that  the  soul  of  a miller 
leaves  his  body  in  the  shape  of  ft  miller- 
moth  which  goes  out  of  his  mouth  and 
flies  straight  away.  All  men,  however, 
cannot  be  millers— a merry  folk,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  with  thirst  un- 
quenchable and  songs  innumerable— so 
the  souls  of  many  escape  the  prison 
shell  the  best  they  can. 
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lie  logues  Is  -still 


if  these 

knew  human  nature  when 
he  wrote  confidently  in  his  preface: 
"Lucian’s  style  of  humor  and  his  turn 
of  thought  approach  nearer  to  the  spirit 
of  modern  wit  tluvh  those  of  an  other 
ancient  writer;  and  on  this  account  he 
is  more  generally  understood  ana  more 
keenly  relished  by  young  students  of 
the  Greek  language."  The  confidence 
of  tin-  compiler  that  he  had  "contributed 
something  to  the  entertainment  of  his 
young  friends  who  are  still  toiling  In 
the  elementary  stages  of  their  classical 
education"  was  well  founded. 

How  often  have  these  dialogues  been 


heavier 


.......  '"something 

Old  Sterne  will  make  a disease 


has  lounST  

Gluck  Old  Sterne  wm 

invoking  my  patronage-  When  one 


Should  not  confound  -the french 


i slang 


How  often  have  these  dialogues  been 
imitated  by  writers  In  English,  French 
and  German,  and  how  Inferior  are  the 

«.  Imitations  to  the  original!  Walter  Sav- 

o on  tliia  dietie  svstem  were  to  ! ago  Lander  Imagined  the  conversations 
Suppose  this  diene  system  w«  ^ famous  men  and  women,  but  he  rep- 

..I.  intn  immortals  on  earth;  rqsented  them  as  still  busy  on  earth, 

and  all  the  characters  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  Landor  In  that  cool,  stately 


turn  mortals  into  immortals  on  earth; 
how  many  would  be  willing  to  follow 
the  diet  or  would  care  to  follow  it? 
Swift  has  warned  us  against  the  hor- 
rors of  an  earthly  immortality,  and  who 
•would,  card  to  live  after  the  mind  is 
vacuous,  the  body  enfeebled  and  the 
men  and  the  women  that  gave  delight 
have  gone  before?  A farmer's  wife  said 
to  us  the  other  day  that  she  was  eager 
to  join  her  husband  in  the  spirit  land, 
and  we  were  touched  by  her  expression 
of  sentiment,  for  ahe  is  a woman  of 
toilsome  life  and  few  words.  She  added; 

"I  can’t  do  my  work  as  I used1  to,  and 
I won’t  let  anybody  help  me,  so  I am 
ready  to  go.”  Suppose,  again,  that  all 
should  follow  the  dietetic  system  with 
slavish  obedience;  then  we  should  be 
obliged  to  hear  old  Auger  telling  his 
boresome  stories  and  anecdotes  for 
centuries  to  come,  and  the  cumulative 
force  of  all  the  petty  ills,  trials,  vexa- 
tions from  which  we  hope  to  be  re- 
lieved at  last  would  be  gigantic.  Mr. 
Anatole  France,  the  Pyrrhonist  of  gen- 
tle irony,  does  not  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  unconsciousness  after  death; 
,tbut,”  he  says,  “if  death,  striking  us, 
still  lets  us  live,  be  very  sure  that  we 
shall  find  ourselves  beyond  the  tomb 
exactly  such  as  we  were  on  earth.  We 
shall  doubtlessly  be  much  vexed  by  1 
this.  The  thought  takes  away  all  hope,  1 
for  that  which  we  most  desire  is  to  be- 
come something  very  different  from! 

what  we  now  are.”  But  is  this  true? 
Are  there  not  some  who  cannot  think 
of  themselves  in  Paradise  except  as 
they  now  are?  It  is  pleasanter  for  the 
average  man,  who  realizes  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  flesh  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  spirit,  to  look  forward  to  endless 
transfers  and  promotions.  He  would 
not  anticipate  with  joy  the  final  ab- 
sorption into  wlvat  the  orientals  vaguely 
describe  as  the  divine  essence;  he  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  putting  aside  l.is 
individuality.  The  brother  of  Ilazlitt 
once  said  that  no  young  man  thinks  he 
will  ever  die,  and  Hazlitt  commended 
it  as  a fine  saying;  but  as  the  years  go 
by  and  the  allotted  term  of  threescore 
years  and  ten  is  reached  the  man  is 
willing  to  believe  that  the  law  of  nature 
is 


stvle  that  reminds  one  of  a spacious 
hall  of  marble  lghted  by  lamps  of 
alabaster.  There  was  little  or  no  Indi- 
viduality In  the  speech.  And  whether 
the  writer  of  more  modern  dialogues 
of  tho  dead  be  French  or  English,  his 
people  In  the  shades  speak  as  a rule 
the  sentiments  he  would  have  them 


!»“'*  k mSFSEoS » iasur-a  ;;,i >*■ 
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£w  seek  his  company.  You  yourse  f, 
mv  dear  friend,  do  not  come  to  US 
Receded  by  a reputation  for  Inexhaust- 
ible gentleness.  I am  somewhat  Inter- 
estedf* In  affairs  down  there,  and  the  ech< 

Of  vour  Sharp  sayings  and  rough  re 
?olnd°  rs  ha  s occasionally  reached  mo  i 
'In  hot  thrusting  back  at  Handel,  yoi 
wool  Of  a self-control  and  tae 
which  promised  well,  for  tho  pleasure  o 
our  future  relations.  , . , 1 

Brahms  answers  that  he  does  not  dc  , 
per ve  such  praise.  His  self-control  1 | 
this  Instance  was  stupor.  You  und 
have  known  the  Intoxicating  Incense  ( 
earthly  glory.  It  Is  a smoke  of  Whlc 
vou  do  not  complain  even  when  It  so’ 

Ion  sneezing.  (5no  him  no  difficulty 


speak,  not  what  they  mi&ht  have  said  of 
their  own  accord.  Lucian  la  still  tne 


most  realistic,  tho  wittiest,  the  most 
human  of  them  all.  Neither  the  French 
nor  the  English  translations  do  him 
justice.  They,  are  either  dull  or  prudish. 
Th*re  are  certain  excerpts,  as  the  set  or 
dialogues  translated  literally  hy  Pierre 
Louys,  which  have  been  rendered  faith- 
fully, but  they  represent  only  imper- 
fectly the  genius  of  the  satirist  whose 
lightness  of  touch  is  inimitable. 


acous"omTng  one’s  seif  to  It  and ‘tl 
habk  quickly  becomes  a second  natur 
Tho  shock  has  been  too  sudden.  I a 
like  a dove  that  has  fallen  from 
eagles’  nest,  where  It  wou  d ha- 
perched  for  Us  life.  I aBk  myself  If  If 
aH  a dream.  I do  not  dare  to  suspo 
all  these  famous  geniuses,  whose 


liUIiuun  

amples  I have  followed,. of  belug  a UU 
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Bach’s  Indifference. 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Jean  Marnold  with 
a series  of  dialogues  of  dead  composeis. 
The  first,  between  Mendelssohn  and 
Brahms,  was  published  In  the  second 
number  of  Lo  Mercure  Musloal,  the 
new  French  music  magazine  of  which 
The  Herald  spoke  last  Svfnday. 

Brahms  soon  after  his  arrival  In  the 
Elysian  Fields  Is  met  by  Mendelssohn, 
who  exclaims:  “What,  my  poor  Brahms, 
here  you  are.  still  alone,  wandering 
about  as  a distressed  soull”  Brahms  ad- 
mits that  he  is  disappointed  and  un- 
happy. He  expected  a warmer  recep- 
tion from  the  august  spirits  whom  he 
had  loved  and  glorified  on  earth,  when 
he  himself  was  among  those  living  and 

admired I can  say  this  of  myself 

without  any  false  modesty,  for  the  fact 
It  notorious.”  Mendelssshn  reminds  him 
i that  great  men  are  nearly  all  egolits; 
they  do  not  like  to  put  themselves  to 
any  trouble;  “and  then— how  shall  I say 
It?— as  a rule  they  are  not  polite;  the 
great  majority  of  them  have  not  had 
much  education;  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  common  courtesies  of  life. 
Brahms  continues  his  lament.  He  had 
adorned  his  head  with  fhe  laurel  wreath 
awarded  him  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
he  was  ready  to  take  It  off  before  rush- 
ing into  the  extended  arms  of  the 
mighty.  He  expected  to  embrace  these 
great  composers  “with  the  respect  and 
affection  of  a grateful  son.  heir  and 
faithful  guardian  of  the  treasures  of 
beauty  bequeathed  by  the  gen.ua  of  his 
ancestors.”  Lo.  there  was  no  one  to 
meet  him.  and  only  Mendelssohn  had 
beer,  amiable  toward  him.  , 

They  had  mot  Beethoven,  but.  slleiu, 
morose,  in  a hurry,  he  did  not  deign  to 
look  at  Brahms,  who  ran  forward  to  as- 
sure him  of  his  most  enthusiastic  hom- 
age. Mendelssohn  Rives  excuses:  Ho 

dlci  not  hear  vou  You  remember  ho  s 
deaf,  and  ho  did  not  have  his  ear 
trumpet  with  him.  He  forgets  it  will- 
ingly for  since  Wagner  has  tejolned 
Berlioz  here.  Beethoven  seems  to  dread 
the  society  of  those  two  eminent  sp'rlts, 
who  seldom  agree,  and  both  impetuous 

show  a perhaps  excessive  propensity  to 


jealous.  Their  Immortal  art  was  Inin 
vot  they  shove  me  away  or  mock  m 
\j0  miKht  have  anticipated  this  fro 
Warner  but  ho  at  flrut  received  hi 
cordlu  ly,  -to  my  great  Joy,  because 
wished  o make  peace  here  with  i 
mustrlous  rival."  Wagner  question 
lm  feverishly  about  the  success  of 
works  the  prosperity  of 
health  of  Coslma  and  Siegfried,  and 
almost  fell  on  Brahms’  neck  when  t 
fatter  gave  him  a richly  bound  copy 
Ida  son’s  first  opera,  which  ho  h 
hroulht  with  him  for  that  purpo 
Wagner  looked  over  a few  pages,  thr 
the  score  at  Brahms'  head  and  f 
l nw-av  llko  a madman,  cursing  Brah 
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L thought  It  best  to  hide  from  Wag" 
r the  musical . achievements  of  his  Ta 


offspring  and  spoiled  child;  some  ha 
thought  that  Siegfried  follows  jjouv  * 
spiratlon  rather  than  that  °f  TrUta s 
and  ’The  Masterslngers,  and  the  e\e  i 
only  justified  too  much  the  precautlc 
Wagner  Is  still  furiously  argry;  ne  me, 
tlons  vou  as  a poisoner,  and  he  sa 
other  things  which  will  not  l^ar  repe 
tlon.  However,  such  spite  Is  flatter:; 
for  you,  because  It  shows  the  Infiuen  - 
exerted  by  your  talent  and  your  work. 
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And  Mozart,  Too! 

Brahms  Is  not  comforted.  "If  I b 
written  only  my  third  quartet  and  r 

clarinet  quintet  did  I not  deserve  son  

thing  better  from  Mozart  than  the  c 1,,  jjac; 
scure  word  about  which  I should  11  J : ft, , 
to  consult  you.”  Brahms  came  up  ) 
Mozart  and  Haydn  in  a grove.  Th  j 
were  playing  dominoes,  and  Mozart  w 
smoking  a long  Dutch  pipe.  There  w, 
empty  bottles  near  them.  Haydn 
once  recognized  Brahms,  arose,  bow 


t,l«n 


I Twit, 


nnd  held  "out  a little  snuffbox  on 
merited  with  diamonds  and  mlnlatur 
Thev  solemnly  took  a plncrn.  » 
Haydn,  dusting  his  laced  sleeve,  thaffi 
him,  not  without  a certain  embarra 
mt-nt,  for  having  chosen  the  St  1 
tlionv  theme,  unworthy  of  such  bon ; 
for  the  embroidery  of  orchestral  \ ai 
tions.  "We  have  heard  them  sine 
times  through  the  teJePlJ?n^  *h!£f0S 
a special  wire  furnished  m>  belo 
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Author  o 
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log  to  ^h^»S^of^«my 

rise  and  beneficent.  Unloln  to  mm  nigcosslons.”  , , added-  "And  we  were  never  so  th . W-  • q 

m Then  Bach  was  -naklng  oughly  bored!”  Mendelssohn  _accou: ptb  j, 

Brahms  found  him  In  a marsh  making  . .. 


the  beauties  of  the  new  dietetic  sys  ^ 

tem  with  eloquence  and  conviction;  ^^orean^fut*  of  reeds.  He  was  icuch 
wonld  he  clutch  instinctively  the  pills  j atndDrha^.lghand^  h^'an  old 

and  the  powders  that  are  w-arrantecl  to 
supply  “the  exact  chemdca!  needs  of  the 
body"  and  thus  assure  to  himself  a 
ghastly  life  in  death? 


for  * Mozart's  use  ()f  the  slang  Fret 


PROF.  MATHEWS’  THEORY. 

They  do  and  say  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Prof.  Albert 
P Mathews  insisting  that  men  and 
women  will  be  immortal  as  soon  ns  they 
are  willing  to  follow  the  new  system  of 
dietetics,  “by  means  of  which  the  exact 
chemical  needs  of  the  body  are  to  be  sup- 
plied.” This  new  system  is  not  yet 
wholly  formulated;  there  Is  a hitch  in 
some  unexpected  place ; but  the  delay 
will  be  only  temporary,  and  soon,  as  our 
old  friend  Zamiel  said  to  the  Black 
Crook;  “ ’Tis  In  your  power  to  live  for- 
ever” “Forever?”  “Aye,  forever."  Me 
hear  the  answer  now.  the  dismal  vo.ee 
as  that  of  a bassoon  with  its  moan  of 
agonv.  As  Prof.  Mathews  says;  “We 
are  gradually  dying  for  years.”  (Al- 
phonse Karr  put  it  this  way  : "M  e begin 
to  die  with  the  loss  of  the  first  tooth.”) 
To  quote  the  professor  again  : “The  mo- 
ment which  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to 
death  is  when  breathing  stops.”  Right 
you  are,  professor ; hence  the  old  sav- 
ing : “He  died  for  lack  of  breath.'  “This 
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THE  SINGULAR  RUDENESS 
OF  FAMOUS  COMPOSERS 


Mozart’s  Delight  in  Modern  French 
Music— Felix  Weingartner’s  Im- 


pressions of  Musical  America 


Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  Yale  Degree. 


lookedup  Brahms,  handed  him  an  old 
knife,  and  motioned  him  to  wade  out 
that  he  could  cut  an  unusually  tall 
rush  for  hlm°  Brahms  obediently  mud- 
died himself,  and  bearing  the  rush, 
knelt  confessed  his  admiration,  and 
declared  his  name.  Bach  made  uo  sign 
of  recognition.  Then  Brahms,  handed 
him  his  “Gerngan  Requiem.  Ou,  *t  a 
vou  ” said  Bach,  and  he  looked  ov  er 
the  pages.  Turning  his  back  on i Mm  be 
PYi’lnimpd'  It  s a pity  that  tne  l k • 
are  blackened  with  ink.  but  they  can 
still  serve  to  make  music,  and  with 
that  he  tore  them  out  an^, 

Into  tho  shape  of  organ  pipe-.  Ta've 
sava  Mendelssohn,  I snouia 

warned  you  that  his  f.ran^"ffsJ3ntxsant 
crude  He  Is  somewhat  like  a P-.  tsant 
of  the  Danube;  some  say  that  oy  de.cent 


^ rat 

word.  Mozart,  ft  appears,  •*  ;/•* 

Interested  In  all  things  French. 


•I 


Is  not  a day  when  his  Hello.  He, 

Is  not  heard  demanding  an  lmme  I I 
communication.  Thus  does  he 

himself  informed  concerning  the  tn 

formation  of  a language  of  which  I 
knows  the  most  subtle  Puan^f.'haf.|  , 
often  speaks  a sort  of  slang  wl'h  » 

I am  not  conversant,  b h 

quented  formerly  tho  most  dlstlnguis 
salons  of  the  French  capital  and 
there  the  leading  wits  and  person. 
intelligence.”  ..  .ft),. 

To  this  Brahms  answers,  h K |f  -tS* 
slble  that  a profound  German  comp-  ^ 
can  take  such  an  obstinate  su  ._  I,  ■ 
the  mental  poverty  of  the  most  su  I,  W 
llclal  people  on  earth?  My  work  has | J 
tracted  there  the  attention  of  on  ; . ; 
few  connoisseurs,  most  ot  them1 
grants.  In  any  case  It  ,s  s:«  * 

the  music  in  fashion  t,hpr®/rl’j,fffslnd  t F'Ui 
f , irreslstively  our  divine  Mosat  m ] } 
perverse  city?  Mendelssohn  A-,. 

Brahms  not  to  be  deceived.  R 18 
cisely  that  which  attracts  J1-  • 
good  Haydn  strives  in  vain  to  reM 
a moral  lecture.  He  answers  B-i 
a vulgar  expression,  which  mlf  >_ 


HIRTY’-FIVE  years  ago 
schoolboys  at  Exeter 
pored  over  Felton's 
"Greek  Reader.”  They 
read  certain  fables  by 
Aesop,  pages  of  the  in- 
genious Xenophon's  “Cy- 
clla.”  "Anabasis”  and  "Hellenica,” 
most  entertaining  of  all,  some  dia- 
tnd  of  those  dia- 


ro  i 

and, 

logues  bv  Lucian, 
logues  they  enjoyed  especially  these  dia- 
logues of  the  dead.  Many  of  those  stu- 
dents today  looking  at  the  old  school- 
book find  themselves  unable  to  read  a 


Two  Unworthy  Worthies. 

Gluck  and  Handel  were  sitting  to-  - Vulgar  exDress,on.  wno  . 

gother  under  a cypress,  and  they.too.  ^ tQ  SUSDect  gome  mentaldUort  ^ 
° nleasant  toward  Brahms.  Mozart  every  evening  Put8.,,,,n„ 

They  pass  Sr  time.”  answers  Men-  felephonlc  communica  tion  , wl.h,  a^tj, 
delssohn,  "in  comparing  the  receipts  of 
the  opera  houses  In  London  and  Paris. 

. . it's  a long  task;  they  reckon 

from  1719  to  about  1780.  When  they  have 
finished  It,  they  begin  again.  Brahms 
begged  their  pardon  for  interrupting 
them.  "Who  is  It?”  asked  HandeL  H a 
companion  said:  "I  don't  know  the  fel- 
low.” Brahms  Immediately,  with 


tre  or  concert  hall.  ^ d t 

satisfied,  and  I have  then  obse.v  u _ 
he  uses  forcibly  the  word  t hat  dl» f |fM, , 


»tl 


e^er  frdtuGr^crs\Lhltiti;TuH?; 


he  uses  forcibly  the  word i mat  -jj.  . 
certed  you;  but  s°metlmes  his  e ^ . 
asm  reaches  the  bordersofrten.  ^ 
Not  long  ago  we  feappd  ,fore  h n •-> 

It  was  all  about  a neY,,?ia  ®Pailsst,  ’ 1 
ccmlque.'  probably  entitled  , .j  e 

though  he  pronounced  It  Pen?*  ( 

-T  HZ  bhaM 

It;  he  spoke  disconnected  " a 

hummed  Incoherent  themes. 


It"  There^'was  T\um  “of"  » 
laughter.  "Ah,  old  boy,  look  at  him 


ter  "Ah,  Old  boy,  look  at  mm 
woif^That  Is  the  man  who  has  changed 
khe  lead  of  your  accompaniments.  He 


line  without  the. 


thf*  If  xionn.  hut 


cattpanikiV 

\ C'On'DOCTOR. 


| ha  forgof  his  pipe 

Hn  and  the  baron  were 

— !- — 

S oil  11  ill il n n l’nrcni. 

•st  of  all  was  Schumann’s  treat- 
of  Brahms.  When  he  saw  him  he 
1 him.  retracted  the  article  that 
Brahms  famous  In  his  youth,  ran 
, ferociously  Brahms’  music,  and 
11  the  best  of  his  own.  "The  spec- 
was  lamentable."  Mendelssohn  an- 
i the  complaining’  Brahms:  "But 

p i tho  same  to  me  when  I went 
ly  to  meet  him  at  the  landing.  He 
iched  me  for  having  deceived  him; 

; Id  that  I was  the  cause  of  his 
g his  life  in  a false  art  .of  losing 
rvo  and  withering  the  forget-me- 
■ his  German  Inspiration  by  poison- 
lors  of  scholasticism.  You  should 
’ i him,  for  he  Is  stark  mad.  and 
Is  no  help  for  It,  althour*1-  the 
attacks  are  now  rarer.  Win*  the 
,bb.  I.lszt  arrived,  Schumann  ran  to 
I®:  him.  embraced  him  humbly  and 
eojied  that  he  wished  to  turn  Cath- 
nd  Liszt  had  some  trouble  In  dis- 
g him,  telling  him  that  he  did  not 
jBetho  necessary  power.  Since  then 
H lfortunale  man  keeps  by  himself 
j r ms  about,  stubborn  and  savage. 

to  cherish  a secret  resentment 
.nl:  t Bach  and  he  avoids  Beethoven. 
loMdmes  he  sees  Wagner  or  Chopin 
■aJs  y.  and  then  he  weeps  like  a child. 

. ls*t  Is  very  kind  to  him.  He  often 
him,  and  amuses  and  comforts 
,:m.  Liszt  has  certainly  gained  much 
In  he  years.  He  Is  a delightful  man." 
'.nd  jiszt  Is  always  busy  in  the  Elysian 
lfljd  As  he  Is  a polyglot,  he  makes 
- ac  In  the  quarter  of  the  literary  men  j 
tmslatlng  insults  Into  compliments  1 
md  tree  challenges  into  excuses. 

"Ab,"  says  Brahms,  "I  did  not  ex- 
iom  ihen  I left  life  to  find  it  here  with 
> o*s<  miseries  — vanities,  antagonisms, 
iar#ls.  At  the  least  I anticipated  dis- 
ettlrguments  from  which  the  heat  of 
'.nvlilon  did  not  banish  courtesy,  and 
dar|l  to  hope  for  at  least  some  fair 
>;inl  iration  for  my  efforts  and  their, 
rutts; 

It  jill  be  seen  that  Mr.  Marnold 
nte  ito  the  mouths  of  the  illustrious 
ad  his  own  opinions  concerning 
:ahs,  the  man  and  the  composer, 
tow  auch  more  entertaining  the  dla- 
n;--:  would  be  if  Brahms,  Handel, 
ilokal,  and  Schumann  had  all  dls- 
:u«e  music  together,  each  from  his 
■ a andpoint.  Imagine  a dialogue  in 
A’hlcn  Beethoven  and  Cesar  Franck 
irai  rpresented  as  arguing  over  abso- j 
'ite  iusic,  or  one  in  which  Gluck,  I 
v'elflland  Wagner  wax  eloquent  over 
■'oraior  one  in  which  Berlioz,  Liszt 
ir.d  schaikowsky  give  their  ideas  I 
H.autl  programme  music  or  one  in 
del  Faustina,  Jenny  Lind,  Rubini 
sni  onconl  should  speak  of  modern 
ilnfci.  But  other  dialogues  imagined 
y mil  Marnold  are  to  come. 
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V lngartner’s  Impressions. 

The  econd  May  number  of  Die  Mu- 
• Ick  if  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
. aierpn  music  and  composers.  Mr. 
i.  T.jFink  writes  at  length  about 
e«si  MacDowell  and  Paine,  and  he 
few  words  about  Messrs.  Chad- 
i’oote.  Kelley  and  Parker.  Mr. 
Lasar  contributes  a curious  ar- 
’Muslcal  Life  In  America. 


Laura  van:  kukaKj 

ilayar3  are  not  the  — 

Symphony  men.  The  Philadelphia  or- 
chestra  Is  inferior  to  the  two  named. 
Hm!»"cerS  °f  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Company  are  excellent,  but  the 
v,thej  Sta«re  management 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  He  was  not 

vexed  w th  Mr-  Conried  for  produefng 
Parsifal,  and  says  the  performance 

hlhtelX  KaStXer5^,e00d’  He  Was  so  de- 
tlfA1, ^,Pb3Ahe  t F: ■ow-er-Maldens  chorus 
that  he  almost  shouted  "Da  Capo1” 
dinrr,r“k£„he  have  been  angry  hadPthe 


CLLC1L  TAKNING- 

baritone. 


KEG1KA  KACIMI 


I musical  J_.ue  in  America."  wouia  ne  have  been  angrv  had  the 

:rtin  Darkow  of  Philadelphia  is  chorus  been  repeated.  He  remembers 
, hor  of  a study  of  Stephen  C.  Anton  Seidl  telling  him,  after  perTorm- 
. aP<L,t?e  ^American  f°Jk  song.  | the  "Ring"  in  Italy  that  Ital- 


a“u  AmcuLdii  loin.  song-,  rung  in  Italy  that-  Ttal- 

5 article  that  will  perhaps  at-  ^ns  insisted  on  repetitions  of  the  Rhine 
nmedlately  the  most  attention  Daughters’  trio,  the  Ride  of  the  Val- 
which  contains  Felix  Weingart-  kyrs  and  other  passages.  Weineartner 
ipressions  of  America.  He  has  i ^ then  young,  and*  he  exclaimed- 
this  country  twice.  Two  pages  KHow^^n«ry  the  master  would  have 
i the  vovace.  He  was  mm*h  been  if  he  had  been  there!”  **'" 


ot  be 
nc  o 
osi  e: 

)r  )i 


the  voyage.  He  was  much 
istjDNid  because  on  a German  steam 
1 jj  j tices  were  given  in  English,  a 

niafel^n  f'Dlirtooir  tnn>nt,/4  A I _ . 

md«E 

saw  In  ....„ 

•enunciation  of  German  nation 


- ,,  ,,  ti, 

of  it,  answered  Seidl 
been  tickled  to  death!’1 


. ’Not  a bit 
he  would  have 


C-  . x...61,ou,  a,  ,y  Vrr  1 UCttLIi: 

n courtesy  toward  Americans  ..Mr.  Welngartner  speaks  pleasantly  of 
'lish  who  happened  to  take  pas-  “I  s treatment  in  this  country  "The 
•P  saw  In  this  act  of  polite-  A™i‘,rloaP  Pays  liberally,  especially  ac- 
■enunciation  of  German  nation-  ®°IdIng:  to  European  ideas. ’’  He  not 
On  German  ships,  the  German  PPm  pays*v but  he  likes  to  pay,  for  he 
e!"  shouts  Mr.  Welngartner,  '°°ka  °n  ‘he  musician'  as  the  bearer  of 
,t  his  shout  may  be  heard  he  ’ he  honors  him  and  he  wishes  to 

large  type.  He  then  passes  taaTa  uTorn  P*11!-  The  American  musical 
ak  of  the  sky-scrapers  as  i Irl  3 much  finer  than  Europeans  gen- 
the  harbor.  The  proud  feel-  suppose.  The  foreign  musician 

ted  by  the  sight  of  the  statue  were ’ « ?rifi-'SeiJne?an~woula  that  ali 
ty  was  dampened  bv  the  eer_  wer.®  such!  will  be  treated  here  in  a 


'ins  1 in 

n to  speak  of 
eea  f 

ng®xA_  ceiuo 

Lib  ty  was  dampened  by  the  per-  wlu  he  treated  here""in“a 

. iniues  at  the  custom  house.  Inter-  ?PiitL.1friLy  manner,  and  will  at  once 
■wci  surrounded  him,  but  he  was  home.  He  can  measure  his  sue? 

Uy  hot  up  by  an  elevator  to  the  d?®,s,  bZ  tha  /act  that  he  is  invited  to 
y of  a hotel.  - v slt  us  agaim  Such  are  the  impres- 

fiingartner  went  to  see  Niagara  ?eee?ve  A ]Vel"Sa>'tner,  and  may  he 
vmter  and  his  emotions  could  hts  thfnF  v£Vfde  s^,°Pk  in  th®  course  of 
lescribed  In  words.  This  leads;  tlVrd  vls>t.  which  will  be  next  sea 
ispect  that  he  may  now  be  com-  S n’ 


more  than  ordinary  musloal  qualities. 
She  has  sung  in  choirs,  in  private  music 
clubs  and  In  recitals  and  has  been  a 
Gheeed.  Te.mber,  the  Cecilia  and  the 
Sw  IA  t sociyf s’  Rhe  sailed  from 
T°Sk  ^}lne  20  for  Naples,  where  she 
Wat  «iy  f0r  a ’"hUe  with  Mr.  Lom- 
ylars  abrhoadXPe°tS  t0  SP6nd  at  Ieast  two 

i?eiCl1  .FannlnS.  baritone,  comes 
from  Columbus,  O.  A pupil  of  Mr 
hfy  B Turpin  of  Daytod,  O.,  he  sang 
with  marked  success  on  the  North  Shore 
last  season.  This  summer  he  will  be  In 
Gloucester,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
He  win  St-  at  th,e  Unlversallst  church. 

gl.Xe  Iecltals  Gloucester  and 
other  seaside  towns. 

ArA?‘°r  of  th®  Courier  Musl- 

fn i'svaXt;?0.mew,1?at  disappointed 
1^.  ln  Fedora.”  "While  I ad- 

Athe  or®aa  whose  warmth  Is  now 
om  Ae"  e6w Petndred  recklessly  and  wlth- 
mti . I 1 Eoon  re^retted  that  a 

_m°Ie  was  not  employed  In 

us.  I 


moderating  excessive  outbursts.  I re- 

artist5”1'  MrW  H Kare  Y2ice'  but  not  an 
artist.  Mr.  Debay  adds:  "To  give  to 

the  public  a high  Idea  of  the  worth  of  a 
singer  or  comedian,  there  Is  no  better 

^lon  ”th  n?,dt0  halS|  the.  Prices  of  admis- 
shoFi’me^  d ke.  deserbes  the  dazzling 
shoulders  and  diamonds  of  the  tenor’s 
frantic  worshippers 

r °f  Payla  has  read 


Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  lately  of  Men- 
delssohn’s violin  concerto  as  played  by 
Mr.  Jacques  Thibaud:  "Whether  Men- 

delssohn altogether  deserved  the  im- 
mense interest  which  has  been  lavished 
upon  this  Concerto,  or  whether  it  mav 
be  left  alone  as  simply  an  example  of 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  that  ever  han- 
dled the  art  of  music,  Is  clearly  a mat- 
ter which  cannot  be  established  now 
save  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  in- 
dependence. Mendelssohn  was  very  care- 
ful to  walk  ln  the  ways  of  the  great 
classical  masters.  But  he.  at  all  events, 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  about,  and  he 
also  knew  how  to  create  from  the  In- 
finite resources  of  music  that  which  ln 
beauty  should  Immediately  appeal  to  the 
public.  Mendelssohn  wrote  not  for  all 
times,  but  distinctly  for  a day.  Luckily 
for  him  his  work  has  gone  on  ln  its  ful- 
filment during  quite  a long  period  of 
time,  even  though  It  may  not  continue 
to  exist  ln  that  great  future  which  holds 
In  its  hands  ‘the  keys  of  all  the  creeds.’ 
When  Mendelssohn  was  at  his  best. 

when  he  determined  to  do,  or  rather  to 
wai  witmeemth0r°Yg£  Inspiration  that 
' obieef  h 3 S0.U  he  a®c°mpHshed  his 

ini  whunA  certaIn  Perfection  of  feel- 
m mAeh  ha9  no  Para»®l.  we  Imagine, 
of  Mozart  ”aV6  *n  the  case  of  the  work 
%tzy  Grebhardt  played  In  Lon- 
eXn*KS  a.T?  ano  sol°  an  improvisation" 
on  the  ^ Preislied"  from  "Die  Meister- 
I?1!11  Blackburn  remarked: 
e wish  to  be  tolerant  ln  ever  respect 

beautiful1*'  ahe  ,s®ntlniental  settings5  of 
beautiful  and  original  work;  but  we  can- 
not resist  saying  that,  at  all  events 
bee!’rftaenHerfaln,WOrkS  Which  OUght  tO 
tlreltftte  Vxe  y alone-  which  belong  en- 

whiev,  t0  thelr  °^n  surroundings,  and 
which  necessarily  need  no  treatment 
WhTn  wy  outslde  thought  or  desire. 
VVhen  Wag-ner  wrote  'Die  Meistersinger' 

of  vTeFwte  HlmP  y fr.°^n  an  0Peratic  point 
or  view.  It  was  not  in  his  intention  that- 

should3  sF?Plth^ unconvinced  of  originality 
should  set  themselves  down  to  over- 
Th^°Hkhig  elaborate  music  which  he 

nf4lth: ^Seth4SSUed  t0+.the  world.  The 
ntlvoJ?  th.ls.  connection  was  entirely 
ugly  and  uninteresting.” 


symphonic  poem,  “Niagara,” 
conventional  modem  orchestra 

th.allhe  extra  instruments.  He  was 
• fttViably  Impressed  by  the  railway 
vice.  The  trains  do  not  go  faster 
m hoxpress  trains  in  Germany  (!). 

hi  cars  are  not  so  convenient. 
--•esi;oq  much  noise,  there’s  too 
ich  jihping  for  the  sensitive  nerves 
H *:o  poser.  After  all,  what  is  the 
Iberty  of  America?  He  once 
,’hlskey  and  -“soda  in  a dining 
the  waiter  answered:  "I'll 
ngi  yef  the  whiskey  In  half  an  hour, 
iptv  w are  In.  the  next  state.”  Fur- 
•r|  every  one  Is  shocked  when  a 
Ifropean  woman  lights  ln  public 


Ire 


e a few  words  about  music  in 
Mr.  Welngartner  praises  the 
ymphony  orchestra  for  the 
' strings,  the  "charming  deli- 
the  wind,  the  ensemble  of 
beauty."  The  Philharmonic 
of  New  York  is  an  uncom- 
ge  one.  but  the  individual 


PERSONALS. 

Ah  HeyaId  Publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Pacini,  Mme.  Tettrazinl.  Miss 
Laura  Van  Kuran  and  Messrs.  Cam- 
panlni,  conductor,  and  Fanning,  bari- 
tone  Mmes.  Regina  Pacini  and  Eva 
Tettrazinl  are  members  of  the  Sonzogno 
opera  company,  that  has  been  giving 
performances  ln  Paris.  Mme.  Pacini  Is 

ashR^1|LeStHmedreSlnger~ln  such  Parts 
gulfhed  AaaiJnf’  Tettrazin‘  Is  a dlstln- 
sonltld  i^'tjiatlc  soprano,  who-  impor- 
LeiLWmona  when  -VerdL’s  .noble 
prokh'ced  here  at  the  Grand 
Avrt I-  te.10"  Ga-mpantoi-An 

SSSK’SSL' ,n  ">• 

- p®  Laura  Van  Kuran,  soprano,  came 
to  Boston  some  years  ago  from  Omaha 
and  was  soon  known  here  as  a sin^FFof 


ELGAR  AGAIN. 

Yaje  University.  In  giving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  to  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
publicly  proclaimed  him  “the  foremost 

L’rudfe  ?nSlSal  composer.”  No  one 
Mv“VenT,,r*  -rvugm  or  raria  nas  read  min  °nf  ?°  Slr  Edward’  Thls 

Mr.  Louis  Lombard's  "Observations  of  an  oratorlo  and  some  senti- 

Fre^6^^  MVsicl?n’”  translated  Into  d^r*  toShnfhe°f  ^ln,d  Indescribably 
r retioh  by  Raoul  de  TjACAnaniiQro  to  bulbous  Enerllsh  matrone 


S V i xviuaic-ian,  translated  Into  ^ inaescritoabr 

French  by  Raoul  de  Lagenardlere.  "This  dF^iea^e  bu  bo.us  Engllsh  matrons  ad- 
American  musician,"  says  Mr.  Poue-in  dieted  *to  music  after  a cheek-flushing 

was  born  in  France,  It  seems,  wher<?he  J-  Just  the  one  to  have  the  dp- 


„ _ , : — *vai.  rouB’in 

was  born  In  'France,  It  seems,  where  ha 
was  at  first  really  a'  musician.  When,  he 

w™i31JT8  °ild  he  crossed  the  ocean 
went  to  America,  and  there,  endowed 
with  a.  genius  for  business,  did  so  well 
that  he  accumulated  a fortune  of  more 
than  MOO, 000, 000.  ’Excusez  du  peuP  a! 
Rossini  used  to  say.  The  work  necessl- 
‘a„  elbL’ tbl®  b°ld  baryeft  of  dollars  did 


tree  uA ‘T  one  to  have  the  de- 

Rchum  a,Was  born  for  ‘hat  purpose, 
ninee  d Stranss,  Salnt-Saens,  Grieg 
FauFrd’’TnAdMl>0Wen’  Loeffler’  Gabriel 
are  th'ev  Judfy  ar,?  no,w  liv|ng.  but  what 
a Sir  Fdwat0/ethfrJn  comparison  with 
word  Tlvm  Jd’  And  why  should  the 
President  He dihaXe  beXn  folsted  into 
, — ?s‘uent  Hadleys  characterization? 


Ia.®d  by  this  bold  harvest  of  dollars  did  1 LLLs'a®nt  Hadley’s  characterization? 
P°t  Prevent  our  friend  from  remember-  hcFmot°reni0st  muslcal  composer"  would 
lng  the  art  which  had  charmed  his  56  just  as  near  the  truth. 

XeUflS  y sarf'  In  sP’te  of  everything  he 
continued  to  m-oeHoe  s’ 


continued  to  practise  music  The  pub 
llshed  a number  of  songs  and  p?ano 
pieces;  then  he  turned  also  toward  llter- 
ature,  and  besides  others  works  offered 
to  the  public  the  volume  which  I have 
already  mentioned.  I should  be  very 
sorry  lo  revile  It  too  much.  I shall  com 
ofntVm>?eIf  ,wlth  sayln«'  that  the  wSFks 
S e b®'f>ng  to  the 

®Pec,e?r  that  hla  wholly  super- 
flclal  observations’  have  been  made  500 
times  before  and  that.  If  his  mus?c  is 
no  more  original  than  his  prose  it  runs 

wUheposrterPyf"n0t  makln&  ac<tua>ntance 

competFtor^for  thif'prlx  d^Rome0  whe 
"based  hv  FprnflnH  ^ _ . w0n?£*  ^ as 


AT  RANDOM. 

Sieglinde,  a part  so  dismal,  so  dreary 
and  so  sad  that  It  is  only  to  be  equalled 
y such  a part  as  Shakespeare’s  draw- 
ing of  Imogen.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A ' ballallka"  orchestra  was  heard  for 
he  first  time  In  London  at  the  Hotel 

whatof ’the  Ma/'  The  instrument,  Some- 
been^  nonnlX, PPtuIf  ,,r  a SUitar.  has  long 
„een  popular  in  Russia.  We  quote  from 
excbange  this  paragraph: 
mn,i  , ^er  Tambouritzas’  recently 
Thed  hendr  debat  at  a well-known  club 

itzas  'SeTheln  LondoP’  caUed  ‘tambour- 
uzas.  They  somewhat  resemble  man- 


. „ 1 Peen  seen  ln  Lone 

'AH MS  IN  ELYSIAN  FIELDS. 

IS  lyiANY  PISAPPOINTMFNT.c; 


. are  Infinitely  sweeter  anil  i 
ll  _ owerful.  Marches,  selections  from  i 

H Hungarian  airs,  and  medleys  of  popu- 
l lar  somrs  were  admirably  rendered.  , 
There  Is  no  reason  why  opera  shou  a 
be  the  one  form  of  human  expression  In  , 
which  there  is  no  humor,  and  I am  In- 
cllned  to  think  that  music  drama,  of  the 
future  will  not  be  so  consistently  serl- 
ous.  But  It  is  curious  that  comedy 
opera  such  as  Donizetti  wrote  In  Don 
Pasquale”  and  "L’EUsIn  d amore 
should  no  longer  exist.  The  music  of  j 
these  works  % very  poor  to  modern  | 
ears  and  It  never  was  very  sood  of  its  I 
kind  but  the  form  of  the  OfH'ra  would 
be  an  excellent  model  for  modern  musi- 
cal comedies.  And  how  much  mor 
amusing  the  music  could  bo  now  that 
composers  have  learned  the  power  of 
the  orchestra  as  a commentary  on  the 
dramatic  action.— E.  A.  Baughan. 

The.  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  a recent 
performance  of  “Lohengrin’'  In  London 
that  the  opera  Is  regarded  by  some 
Wagnerian  enthusiasts  as  possibly  the 
composer's  greatest  work.  ,'  ° 

course,  speak  historically.  Of  course 
In  the  case  of  Wagner,  comparisons  ate 
so  many,  so  far-reaching,  and  so  Inti- 
mate that  It  Is  perfectly  natural  t. tat 
those  who  feel  the  early  period  of  the 
great  master,  and  that  those  who  feel 
the  beginning  of  the  later  period  of  the 
gieat  master,  should  stand  together  and 
acknowledge  that  herein  Is  contained 
all  the  younger  and  the  promise  of  all 
' the  elder  work  which  \t  agner  was  des- 
tined to  achieve.  Indeed,  some  musical 
critics  who  have  practically  disappeared 
from  the  musical  policy  of  things  have 
considered  'Lohengrin'  to  betheaemo 
of  Wagner's  work.  Mr.  Huneker,  inc 
well  known  American  critic,  who  ha3  by 
no  means  disappeared  from  ‘h®  *nusl- ll 
rvillev  of  things,  Is  inclined  to  think  inat 
even^  the  ultimate  work  by 
‘Parsifal  ’ Is  only  a kind  of  reconcil  a- 
tlon  wUh  the  earlier  work  which  con-1 
cerns  Itself  with  the  long  journey  o 
ft..  Silver  Knight,  who  comes  to  light 
the  wrongs  of  one  who,  in  Words  worths 
wonderful  phrase,  remains  sol~-slttlng 
bv  the  shores  of  old  romance. 
bj"Carmen  Sylva."  the  Queen  of  Rou- 
mania  contributes  to  the  l.te.at  ire 
about  the  relationship  between  music 
and  color.  We  quote  from  the  Referee: 
“A  nocturne  of  Chopin's  I always  per- 
ceive through  an  atmosphere  o dGj 
rate  lilac  hue,  a haze  as  from  c iuntless 
violets;  and  she  gives  other  Instances 
in  whirh  certain  movements  ha\e  con 
lured  up  In  her  brain  distinct  landscapes 
of  a prevailing  color  scheme.  Her  spec- 
uUoPnrs  on  the  causes  of  these  menial 
Dlcturlnes  throw  no  new  light  on  tnc 
phenomena,  but  there  Is 
grouping  of  the  emotional  elements  oi 
music  with  painting,  and  form  In  mu-lo 
with  sculp tu re  and  architecture  ana  It 
not  improbable  that  th.ie  is  s 
subtle  and  hitherto  vinexplore-'G  ooiinec- 
tlon  between  the  organs  by  which  sen- 
sations are  transmitted. 


against  his  book.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  the  tower  at  work  on  his  history  was 
a heroic  figure.  Bunyan  began  his 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  in  Bedford  jail. 
Another  Gabriel  Peignot  might  compile 
a curious  and  entertaining  history  of 
books  written  in  prison.  Lovers  of  the 
scandalous  will  look  forward  to  Kirk- 
man’s  book,  which  is  being  so  ingen- 
iously advertised,  and  they  will  no 
doubt  be  disappointed. 


I 
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CALIFORNIA'S  TALLEST. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Hart  died  at  Los  An- 
geles .Tune  2T.  He  was  G feet  lO1/* 
inches  in  height,  and  “the  tallest  man  in 
California.”  This  is  disappointing  news. 

Is  the  ancient  glory  of  California  de- 
parted? Not  many  years  ago  she  had 
the  tallest  trees,  the  biggest  fruits,  ber- 
ries, vegetables,  the  most  glorious  cli- 
mate. There  were  giants  in  those  days. 
But  Mr.  Hart  was  not  seven  feet  tall. 
Why,  only  a day  or  two  ago  eight  skel- 
etons of  prehistoric  Indians  eight  feet 
in  height  were  discovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Choptunk  river,  in  Maryland. 
There  is  no  possible  deceit,  for  the  skel- 
etons were  discovered  by  employes  of  the 
Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
they  can  tell,  with  hands  folded  behind 
them,  the  difference  between  a skeleton 
and  a Cardiff  giant.  The  pride  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  in  the  abnormal  size  of 
ber  products.  Mr.  Hart,  however  esti- 
mable and  cultured  he  may  have  been  in 
private  life,  failed  as  a state  exhibit. 

an  army  scandal. 

An  ex-army  officer  of  the  United 
States  has  written  a hook  to  portray 
“the  dark  side  of  social  life  in  the 
army.”  Thus  does  he  follow  in  the 
wake  of  both  German  officers  and 
French  civilians,  who  have  been  pun- 
ished in  different  ways,  the  Germans 
hr  superior  officers,  among  them  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  French  by 
that  wing  of  public  opinion  that  always 
sides  with  the  military.  The  American 
author  will  tell  all  the  scandals  that 
have  come  to  him  as  officer’s  son  cadet 
and  officer.  The  book  will  be  published 
in  Chicago  and  “wealthy  relatives  of 
the  author  will  “assist”  in  the  publica- 
tion This  author  has  already  been 
punished,  for  he  is  even  now  a prisoner 
in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  otherwise  known  as  a 
sanatorium  for  "frenzied”  bank  officers. 
Here  ex-Capt.  George  W.  Ivirkmnn  aa« 
found  the  necessary  leisure  for  a mas- 
terpiece. The  prison  has  been  his  ivory 
tower.  The  mere  fact  that  an  author 
happens  to  be  a prisoner  should  not  be 
trged  in  advance  or  after  publication 
iL 


TWO  FALLACIES. 

We  do  not  agree  lightly  with  those 
who  pooh-pooh  the  sea  serpent  as  a su- 
perstition, and  we  are  not  cocksure 
about  the  Flying  Dutchman,  but  there 
are  queer  sea  superstitions,  respected 
chiefly  by  those  who  do  not  follow  the 
sea  for  a living.  There  are  landsmen 
who  really  believe  that  one  on  board 
ship  can  smoke  tobacco  and  drink  strong 
waters  night  and  day  without  the  slight- 
est detriment  to  health  or  reason.  Their 
belief  is  not  purely  theoretical,  they  are 
consistent  in  practice,  and  then,  indeed, 
do  they  stagger  to  and  fro  like  drunken 
men  and  -are  at  their  wits’  end.  Even 
the  temperate  on  land  will  commit  all 
sorts  of  indiscretions  on  a yacht,  because 
they  entertain  this  fond  illusion,  or 
think  it  the  part  of  a true  yachtsman,  or 

are  sure  that  the  rules  and  ordinances  of 
physical  behavior  are  only  for  dwellers 
on  terra  firma.  They  would  easily  be 
tempted  to  swear  that  nhe  fen  on 
mandments  were  not  obligatory  beyon 
a three-mile  limit. 

Another  superstition  is  dear  to  moth- 
ers - one  cannot  catch  cold  from  sea 
water.  Others  add : “Nor  from  a sea 

breeze,  nor  from  any  exposure  by  the 
sea.”  The  dear  little  ones  soak  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  or  inhale  quantities 
of  fog,  or  sit.  sweating  violently,  on  a 
wind-swept  veranda,  and  the  mothers 
smile  tranquilly  : "It’s  so  good  for  the 
children.”  But  the  danger  is  m cold  feet, 
not  wet  feet.  We  read  a scientific  ex- 
planation of  this  the  other  day  : If  the 

bacilli  of  anthrax  be  inoculated  into  a 
normal  ben,  no  result  follows— to  the 
hen.  If.  however,  you  first  devitalize  the 
hen  bv  standing  her  for  some  time  with 
her  feet  in  cold  water,  and  then  inocu- 
late the  bacilli,  she  will  display  the 
symptoms  of  anthrax  and  will  die.” 
(Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  eggs  that  came  from  the  normal  hen 
after  she  had  shown  her  contempt  for 
the  inoculation.)  Water  is  dangerous 
"only  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  facilitate 
the  normal  abstraction  of  heat  from  the 
feet.”  The  origin  of  the  salt  water  su- 
perstition is  probably  this,  that  the 
germs  of  a cold  are  not  so  thick  and 
agile  by  the  sea,  and  the  open-air  life 
renders  the  children  comparatively  im- 
mune. Outdoor  exercise  away  from  the 
sea  does  not  bring  this  security— witness 
the  beautiful  verse  of  Johann  Martin 
Miller  : 

Once  there  was  a gardener. 


Toere  who  u koiucuv  . , 

Who  sang  all  day  a dirge  to  his  poor  flowers. 
He  often  stooped  and  kissed  em 


After  thunder  showers: 

His  nerves  were  delicate,  though  fresh  air  is 
deemed  a hardener 
Of  the  human  system!” 


THE  LINDSAYS. 

The  old  saw,  “kissing  goes  by  favor,” 
is  applied  by  some  to  domestic  life.  Mr. 
Gissing,  in  one  of  his  novels  in  which 
fish  is  constantly  frying,  recommends 
that  husband  and  wife  should  live  in 
separate  houses;  that  there  should  be 
constant  courtship  to  insure  happiness 
and  mental  fidelity;  that  the  wife 
should  have  a right  to  admit  or  refuse 
her  husband  as  a caller.  Magistrate 
Higginbotham  is  apparently  unac- 
quainted with  the  Gissingian  theory, 
for  in  his  decision  in  the  Lindsay  case 
he  ordered  Mr.  George  Lindsay  of 
Brooklyn  to  kiss  his  wife  once  a day. 
Mr.  Lindsay  objects  to  obligatory  oscu- 
lation. “This  is  a new  ruling  in  law, 

I am  told.  Fine  time  the  judge  will 
have  if  the  women  begin  appealing  to 
the  court  to  compel  their  husbands  to 
make  love  to  them!”  Mr.  Lindsay 
should  read  the  foreign  journals.  Not 
long  ago  Mr.  Paul  Hervieu  and  other 
distinguished  sociologists  urged  that 
Parisian  courts  should  have  it  in  then- 
power  to  compel  a husband  to  love  his 
wife,  and  surely  kissing  is  a symptom, 
an  expression  of  affection  among  the 
great  majority  of  white  people. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  have  been  liv- 
on  the  first  floor  of  a little  bit  of 


a cottage,  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
has  been  too  much  mother-in-law;  at 
least,  the  judge  has  ordered  Mrs.  Lind- 
say’s mother  to  keep  away  from  the 
house,  and  ho  has  not  directed  George 
to  kiss  her  even  once  a week,  say  on 
Sunday  evening.  There  has  been  squab- 
bling of  a painful  nature,  and  it  is  said 
that  George  ^te  abundant  and  refined 
food  by  himself  and  gave  his  wife  a 1 
few  cents  to  get  what  she  could,  but 
George  insists  that  his  wife  is  a gad- 
der and  that  he  was  often  obliged  to 
ecok  his  own  food.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  these  painful  scenes  and 
arid  contradictions.  Thero  is  a more 
important  issue.  For  Mrs.  Lindsay  re- 
members past  years,  when  George,  as 
wooer,  did  not  need  the  arm  of  the  law 
1 to  lead  him  to  her  embraces.  "He 
thought,"  she  says  with  simple  pathos, 
i “I  had  the  prettiest  mouth  in  the. world, 
or  at  least  he  said  so.  I believed  him. 
Even  now  I think  he  meant  it  then. 
Soon  after  marriage  George  “got  so 
businesslike”  that  his  wife  was  obliged 
to  coax  him  to  kiss  her  when  lie  left 
in  the  morning,  and  then  they  were 
“wooden  kisses.”  It  may  here  be  stated  . 
parenthetically  that  the  early  morning, 
even  after  breakfast,  is  not  the  best 
time  for  kissing.  Smoking  and  kissing 
have  the  finest  flavor  after  the  evening 
meal,  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day.  There  are  some  who  will  tell  you 
*that  the  morning  pipe  is  the  smoke  of 
smokes.  Trust  them  not.  They  smoke 
without  delicate  appreciation.  George 
"took  everything  for  granted  then,  and 
a woman  wants  to  be  made  love  to  a 
bit.”  George,  on  the  other  hand,  insists 
that  a man  has  to  make  a living.  “He 
hasn’t  time  to  he  making  love  all  the 
time  to  his  wife.  He  marries  to  have  a 
home  and  be  comfortable.  He  can’t  bo 
trying  to  please  a woman  forever.  He 
wants  to  come  home  to  a good  dinner.” 

| Today,  Mrs.  Lindsay  is  eager  for  even 
flie  perfunctory  daily  kiss,  but  George 
shouts  that  he  would  rather  go  to  jail 
than  lose  his  freedom  to  kiss  when  and 
whom  he  chooses. 

Here  in  pathetically  grotesque  form 
is  the  old  complaint.  The  wooing  stops 
with  marriage,  or  does  not  outlast  the 
honeymoon.  The  woman  craves  to  be 
wooed  till  death;  the  husband,  absorbed 
in  business,  looks  on  marriage  as  an 
episode  in  an  active  life.  Rich  or  poor, 
he  wishes  a home.  If  he  is  rich,  he 
wishes  an  ornament  desired  by  others, 
one  that  will  grace  his  table,  reflect 
handsomely  on  his  taste,  give  him  an 
heir  to  whom  lie  may  hand  down  his 
name  and  fortune.  Or  if  he  is  old,  he 
wishes  a companion,  a nurse.  If  he  is 
poor,  he  wishes  a home,  with  regularly 
cooked  and  filling  meals.  Mrs.  Lindsay 
voices  the  lament  of  many  women 
reckoned  happy  and  at  ease.  Mr.  Lind- 
say says  brutally  what  some  husbands 
of  more  refinement  do  thoilghtleesly, 
and  the  word  for  the  action  is  "neg- 
lect,” not  deliberate,  but  thoughtless, 
callous  neglect.  Years  go  by  and  some 
women  are  not  so  forgiving  as  Mrs. 
Lindsay;  they  would  not  welcome 
kisses  ordered  as  fines  or  penalties; 
some  have  found  partial  consolation  in 
their  children,  in  society,  or  in  ehnri- 
tnblo  work.  But  the  mail  remains  the 
same;  he  wishes  a house  run  smoothly; 
he  insists  on  a go<T  dinner,  which  one 
might  think  worth  at  least  one  kiss. 
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“The  fair-haired  girl  approached  wiw 

pli,*1 

couch. 

“ ‘I  am  leaving  you,  Gladys— 500  ;l  “ 
pounds  for  yourself.  You  have  been 
a good  girl,  Gladys,  always— always.  Is 
John  there?’  And  the  Silvered  brow 
moved  feverishly  among  the  pillows, 

« ‘I  am  here,  my  master.’ 

“‘Bring  me  pen  and  ink,  Johnj  I 
want  to  leave  you  something.’ 

“The  voice  grew  feebler  now.  It 
seemed  to  be  fading  away.” 

The  ordinary  will  of  the  period  la 
dull  and  formal,  purely  statistical.  It 
is  without  personal  flavor.  It  is  not 
even  solemn,  for  many  testators  dis- 
dain the  fine  old  beginning:  “In  the 
name  of  God.  Amen.”  The  larger  the 
fortune  to  be  bequeathed,  the  more 
rhetorical  the  document  should  be.  A 
bequest  to  an  institution  should  be  an 
nouneed  with  fitting  pomp;  a flourish  oi 
trumpets  should  precede  and  follow  the 
proclamation.  There  should  be  char 
acter-drawing  in  explanation  of  tin 
legacies  to  men  and  women,  evei 
though  the  remembrance  be  only  a gold 
headed  cane  or  a sewing  machine.  No 
should  opinions  on  the  eternal  prol: 
lems  or  topics  of  the  day  be  consider*: 


as  irrelevant  or  impertinent.  The  wi 
and  testament  is  the  man’s  last  sa; 
let  him  advocate  reciprocity,  rat 
against  vivisection,  urge  a course  c 
reading— anything  but  the  convention; 
stiffness  and  heartless  precision,  i 
though  a man  should  say,  “I  can  t tal 
this  with  me,  so  I give  it  to  Jones 
Let  there  be  a reason  why  he  choos 
Jones;  let  him  paint  Jones  in  glowii  j 
colors.  Or  if  Algernon  is  passed  by 
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the  distribution,  the  world  should 


acquainted  with  the  dark  side  of  tl 

11  if  TVmiM  hft  W<  ll 


young  swell.  Perhaps  it  would  be  w<  j 
to  have  the  will  read  to  the  expecta 
family  by  an  elocutionist.  Mr. 
Bocande  was  a Frenchman  by  birt 
The  American  born  may  well  folic, 
his  example. 


MR.  JOHNSON’S  TURTLE 

Mr.  Johnson  was  much  disconcert 
at  Clamport  a day  or  two  ago.  II 
turning  from  a foolish  veranda-call  in 
which  he  had  been  lured  by  Mrs.  Jor 
son,  he  had  gone  over  the  causewi 
Ascending  the  little  knoll  on  which  1 
cottage  stood,  he  was  startled  by 
shriek  from  the  victim, of  his  mot 
and  sorrows.  Deep  in  sociology 
thought,  he  looked  wildly  about.  M 
the  cottage  on  fire?  Had  nny  < 
killed  the  six-toed  cat?  Had 
neighbor  pulled  down  the  divis 
fence?  There  on  the  pine-needle  r<  I 
was  a huge  turtle.  Was  it  a turtle 
j a tortoise?  What  is  the  difference,  1 
is  there  nny  difference?  Mr.  John  i 
regretted  that  he  had  paid  so  little  ■ 
tention  to  natural  history.  In  this,  i 
in  other  branches  of  science,  he  » 
j pitiably  deficient;  for  instance,  he  6 i 
! not  vet  understand  what  makes  i 
trolley  car  go;  he  knows  that  it  g . 
but  he  accepts  the  motion  as 
natural  phenomenon,  like  heat,  ic(j‘ 
thunder  storm.  He  is  concerned  t > 
the  people  in  the  car,  not  with  the  r 
itself.  This  thing  on  the  road 
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indeed  a loathsome  object.  It  w.ajj 
a rut  and  could  make  its  way  only  ' |» 
the  utmost  difficulty.  Its  head 

poking  aimlessly  about. 

Mr.  Johnson  walked  rapidly  til 
his  near-sighted  eyes  the  thing  ft ,, 
only  a blur;  then  he  laughed  a sup* 
laugh,  and  said  in  a brave 


The  last  will  and  testament  of  Mr 
Eugene  de  Bocande  of  New  York  Is 
good  reading  even  to  those  who  do  not 
inherit  It  was  written  when  he  wad 
“ery  rick,  but  his  soul  was  vigorous 

H.  p.h 


“Come  along,  Eustacia;  it  won  t • A . 


you;  it’s  a good  thing  to  have  then  iL 
the  place;  they  are  scavengers.  L. 
soon  as  she  joined  him,  she  ' • L 
“Don’t  you  think  you  had  belter  Pi  L 
the  creek?”  “But  it  may  be  a „ 

. J.  nit  T fTf)  T<  ‘I*  . 


tie  paia  a . tven  turtle,”  he  answered;  when  I g°  * t 

and  prayed  for  her  welfare,  * city  I’ll  find  out  where  such  U « « 


freed Ts  mind  concerning  his  brother 
sister,  brother-in-law,  sister-in-law  and 

nieces : "They  are  people  without  heart 
or  bouI,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
and  having  neither  pity  nor  compassion 
for  anv  one.  May  God  forgive  them. 

I cannot.”  This  is  the  good  old  melo- 
dramatic will  to  be  read  to  slow  fid;  f 

jiing “The  Heart  Bowed  Down 

would  probably  be  chosen  by  the  high- 
bred conductor  Such  a paragraph 

reminds  us  of  . Mr.  Basil 
I “Novelists’  Daw.” 

“ ‘Gladys.’  he  exclaimed  huskily. 


live. 


After  supper  Mr.  Johnson  wei  J 


Tozer’s 


the  postoffice,  and  as  he  left  the  ; 
he  hoped  the  thing  was  out  o 
road,  among  the  beach  plum  hush 
among  the  flags,  or  in  the  marsh 
or  cooling  itself  in  the  creek,  whej 
its  home  was,  if  such  creatures 
a home.  Fortunately  there  was 
enough  to  distinguish  it  so  *h 
would  not  step  on  it;  he  could 
the  thought  of  giving  it  pain  c 
might  bite  him.  Was  there  any| 


iifr . 


75  tiie"  house ? There  the 
but  it  was  turned  the  other  way. 
d come  to  a ridge,  and  in  its 
! ‘ i i s to  climb,  it  had  pawed  out  a 
u which  it  was  apparently  doomed 
e.  The  head  was  still  poking 
, and  Mr.  Johnson  fancied  it 
a look  of  distress.  He  summoned 
-«Mp  courage,  took  a stick,  and  tried 
ajlpp  the  beast  by  shoving  it.  The 
was  not  appreciative.  It  drew 
t»!ad  back  into  the  shell  and  made 
iofci  like  an  asthmatic.  Mr.  Johnson  I 
cflld  quickly  away.  As  ho  neared  j 
i*  ttage  after  the  usual  disappoint-  : 
ail  at  the  poetoffiee,  the  turtle  filled  j 
is  oughts.  “There's  the  poor  thing, 
at  om  home,  trying  to  perform  an 
hpit  impossible  task.  Perhaps  I 
ugl  to  take  a shovel  and  lift  him 
ito  he  grass,  but  I might  cut  off  one  | 
£#it  claws— are  they  claws,  or  paws,  | 
ri  f tt? — and  I don’t  know  whether  ! 

» oght  to  go  into  the  grass  or  the  I 1 
;«ti  If  I put  him  into  the  creek,  ho 
ie.  But  if  I leave  him  here,  the  | 
arts  will  go  over  him.  First,  the  j 
'ilk  an  comes;  his  wheels  might  not 
rUslhim;  then  the  ice  cart— and  that 
MUl  surely  finish  him.”  Rather  than 
i*  ie  sufferer,  Mr.  Johnson  made  a 
i-’  ly  detour. 

ifb  lamp  was  lighted  and  Mr.  John- 
son took  down  a hook  and  was 
’t  "gely  6ilent.  “What  are  you  read- 
ug,  Herkimer?”  asked  Mrs.  Johnson, 
i Robinson's  ‘Some  Country  Sights 
'i  d Sounds.’ ” “Is  it  entertaining?” 

I1'  ;-in  yes.”  Mr.  Johnson  went 
cgh  the  pages.  Mr.  Robinson  had 
it>n  pleasantly  about  “immoval 
uv'rows,”  bears,  ounces,  the  rhi- 
cos,  the  great  auk’s  egg,  “are  hens 
' 1 etc.,  etc.,  but  not  a word  about 
tie,  land  or  sea.  “Have  we  any 
book  on  nature,  Eustacia?” 

O yes,  there’s  ‘How  to  Know  the 
Flowers,’  and  you  used  to  keep 
its  on  ‘Oysters,’  iu  your  study.” 
Johnson  had  a restless  night. 


TbsAg  about  he  saw  the  turtle  clirnb- 
j j>  half  an  inch  and  falling  back 
two  inches.  He  heard  its  ghastly 
"Je,e.  He  arose  before  the  arrival 
■a  tl  milkman,  took  a shovel,  walked 
bqnvly  down  the  road,  prepared,  with 
18  put,  to  toss  the  turtle  into  the 
Lo  and  behold,  there  was 
g there,  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
'ad  was  smooth.  At  breakfast 
ohnson  was  talkative.  He  had 
al  to  say  about  the  courage  and 
ie:e  of  dumb  animals,  and  what 
i they  set  for  the  example  of 
nd  women,  but  he  is  still  curious 
the  home  of  this  disturber  of  a 
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STAGE  WANTS. 

To  lioms  the  illustrated  advertise- 
afntare  the  best  reading  in  any  maga- 
u*  . large  circulation.  The  super- 
'”inl  am  between  railway  stations  an 
utim;e  knowledge  of  the  female  dress, 
' ajuaintance  with  toilet  articles 
ld  |:e-prolonging  foods  and  a vast 
'ucir;  of  other  curious  information, 
he  Ivertisements  are  written  with 
Phi  ability  or  an  authority  that  may 
eh  'cite  the  envy  of  the  hack  writers 
•ho  <h  tribute  the  few  pages  of  filling, 
'id  there  are  some,  not  in  need  of 
Hplofnent,  who  read  first  of  all 
; a ewspaper  the  columns  headed 
Vnr^d.”  Thus  they  learn  how  hun- 
redsive  or  hope  to  live,  and  inel- 
enta  they  find  entertainment.  The 
ivonements  published  in  dramatic 
ourn:!  are  of  peculiar  interest,  espe- 
ial  j hose  in  the  London  journals,  as 
Tei  lements  in  London  society  week- 
e»  oihonthlies  ouivie  burlesque. 

Boi  managers  and  playactors  and 
layai -esses  state  their  wants  frankly, 
oe  tnager  asks  for  a “carpenter 
. s own  tools  capable  of  playing 
"ort  ilitary  role,”  or  for  a “fine  lady 
na  tl  gentleman,  capable  of  aristo- 
haracter.”  Another  is  looking 
‘Irish,  doctor  to  double  Jew.” 
’ill  the  dialect  be?— it’s  a long 
ace  we  have  seen  a lightning 
artist  in  comedy.  There  is  need 
’ood  juvenile  lady,  capable  of 
intense  dramatic  and  pathetic 
to  ‘open  at  Barrow-in-Fur- 
nd  a “young  robust  gentleman 
od  figure”  should  naturally  be 
" t0  8°  into  tights.”  The  leanest 
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amateur  Tri  private  fhen^rfaiTs  is  the 
first  to  insist  on  a leg  part,  for  man  is 
n vain  animal.  Often  bowlegged,  he 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  realize  the  fact. 
Aud  what  physical  infirmity  is  more 
ludicrous  on-  the  stage?  Macaulay  de- 
scribes the  Duke  of  Richelieu  ns  hav- 
ing a heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice, 
an  impaired  constitution,  an  impaired 
fortune,  and,  “worst  of  all,  a very  red 
nose.”  On  the  stage  bowlegs  are  the 
worst  of  all.  We  are  speaking  of  males. 
Artists  tell  us  that  the  average  woman, 
when  she  is  not  pleasingly  symmetrical, 
is  knock-kneed.  “Gentleman  to  re- 
hearse immediately  unctuous  comedy 
character,  who  must  dress  part  really 
well.”  But  how?  About  thirty  years 
ago  there  was  an  English  “unctuous 
vocalist”  over  here;  his  name  was 
Charles  Edward  Dunbar,  and  we  re- 
member him  singing  in  a stale-beer 
voice,  "Waiting  for  Nelly  at  Temple 
Bar,”  “Wait  Till  the  Moonlight”  and 
other  unctuous  ditties.  His  coarse, 
black  hair  was  thickly  slushed,  and  he 
wore  a marvellous  plush  waistcoat. 
During  the  interludes  he  ogled  the  more 
conspicuous  women  in  the  front  rows. 

“Freaks  and  novelties  to  follow  Mary 
, Smith.”  Who  is  Mary?  Does  she  like 
to  have  freaks  follow  beg?  Perhaps 
1 she  is  a serious  person  out  of  favor  in 
this  period  of  futile  plays,  an  actress  of 
close  kin  to  the  unfortunate  Juliet,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  successive  advertise- 
ments, is  “resting  in  the  Brixton  road” ; 
not  allied  to  the  cheerful  person  who 
advertises  herself  as  “Living  stump  for 
sideshow.”  Then  there  is  the  play- 
actor who  disdains  to  conceal  the  cause 
of  his  idleness  : “Vacant  through  mis- 

understanding.” Managers  are  some- 
times equally  frdnk,  as  the  one  who 
adds  to  his  invitation  : “Men  who  can- 
not be  spoken  to  when  they  neglect 
their  duties  not  required,”  or  the  one 
that  invented  this  ironical  snapper  : 
“One  who  will  occasionally  do  a little 
work  preferred.” 

The  quietest  advertisement  may  be 
yet  the  most  emotional.  The  few  lines 
modestly  worded  may  be  the  last  appeal 
before  the  chinks  are  stopped  and  the 
gas  is  turned  on.  The  expression  of 
despair  is  not  always  in  the  “agony 
column.” 

& 

AN  OLD  TOPIC. 

Specialists  will  talk  entertainingly 
about  their  specialties  with  one  another. 
The  outsider  is  bored  thereby  after  a 
few  minutes,  whether  the  specialist  be 
an  angler,  a collector  of  first  editions  or 
a yachtsman.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
subjects  that  will  keep  a miscellaneous 
group  interested  and  atalking.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole’s  subject  for  har- 
monious table  talk  was  gallantry,  but 
he  was  of  a period  as  remote  as  the 
Silurian.  Perhaps  the  two  subjects  to- 
day are  eating  and  diseases.  The  great 
majority  of  men  like  to  eat ; the  great 
majority,  after  a1  certain  age,  are  sick 
or  fear  sickness ; and  in  a general  con- 
versation on  either  ope  of  these  subjects 
there  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  individual  tastes,  opinions, 
experiences.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  talk  intelligently  about  horses, 
art,  politics;  but  every  one  has,  or  has 
had,  a stomach.  All  have  had  appen- 
dixes. Some  still  have  them  and  hope 
to  keep  them. 

Men  are  never  weary  of  listening  for 
recipes  for  longevity.  There  should  be 
a poi  trait  of  old  Cornaro  in  every  club, 
and  a photograph  of  Mr.  Fletcher  might 
be  bung  modestly  in  the  same  room. 
Extreme  moderation  in  food  and  in- 
finite pains  in  the  chewing  might  serve 
as  a motto.  Yet  there  should  be  no 
bigotry  in  temperance.  The  word  itself 
admits  of  various  constructions.  There 
was  Lord  Marchmont,  for  example,  who 
lived  to  be  86  years  old,  and  preserved 
his  bodily  and  mental  strength  to  the 
last.  Sir  John  Sinclair  asked  him  what 
his  system  was,  the  secret  of  his 
strength.  Lord  Marchmont  had  no 
theory  about  the  time  of  each  meal  or 
the  number  of  meals.  He  did  not  chew 
a strawberry  thirty-seven  times  before 
he  swallowed  it.  He  was  not  fussy 
about  a particular  kind  of  chicken  feed 


for  breakfast.  He  had  no  Specific  drug, 
lie  said  nothing  about  the  avoidance  o¥ 
high  game,  pastry,  jellies.  Nor  had  he 
made  it  a.  rule  to  take  a cold  plunge 
bath  daily  at  G A.  M.  He  probably 
went  to  bed  when  lie  was  tired  and  not 
by  the  clock.  But  ho  told  Sir  John  that 
when  he  was  young  he  had  laid  down  a 
maxim  to  which  be  had  adhered,  and 
no  temptation,  however  seductive,  had 
led  him  astray.  The  maxim  was  this: 
“Never  to  mix  wines.”  For  yea'rs,' 
therefore,  he  confined  himself  to  claret 
— he  lived  iu  the  days  and  nights  of 
three-bottle  men.  The  physicians  at 
last  warned  him  against  this  wine  on  , 
account  of  its  acidity.  The  noble  lord, 
obeyed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
true  to  his  maxim.  He  confined  him- 
self the  remainder  of  his  life  to  Bur- 
gundy. Faithful  in  well  doing,  he  drank 
a bottle  of  it  every  day  for  fifteen  years. 

We  have  listened  hour  after  hour  to  [ 
men  talking  about  food  and  drink  and  f 
cookery  and  disease;  we  have  read 
many  books  on  food  and  habits  of  diet; 
yet  one  tiling  is  still  hidden  and  a mys- 
tery: when  did  man  first  decide  to  eat 
at  regularly  recurring  hours?  Primi- 
tive man  and  the  other  animals  secured 
their  food  when  they  could,  as  do  the 
wild  and  healthy  animals  today.  They 
underwent  what  has  been  called  “many 
a wholesome  interval  of  pining.”  Man 
gradually  acquired  the  habit  of  procur- 
ing food  for  meals  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate want;  then  came  the  sitting  down 
at  regular  intervals  to  eat  it;  appetite 
became  a habit.  The  books  are  full  of 
accounts  of  various  and  shifting  meal 
! hours,  according  to  the  fashjon.  One 
of  De  Quincey’s1  most  entertaining  es- 
' says  is  entitled  “The  Casuistry  of 
Roman  Meals,”  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  ancient  Romans  anticipated 
j sundry  modem  diabetic  reformers  by 

going  without  breakfastr  “Breakfast 
] wo s not  suspected;  no  prophecy,  no  type 
of  breakfast  had  been  published;  in 
fact,  it  took  as  much  time  and  research 
to-arrive  at  that  great  discovery  as.  at 
the  Copernican  system”;  but,  pray,  who 
did  invent  breakfast,  and  who  first  es- 
tablished any  set  order  of  meals?  Here 
are  questions  that  court  investigation 
and  discussion.  Now  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller lias  given  so  much  money  to  the 
cause  of  education,  possibly  some  deep- 
thinking professor  may  have  the  time 
to  make  himself  truly  illustrious  by  en- 
lightening the  world. 

A MODERN  VISITOR. 

“The  golden  mean  is  attained  in 
households  where  guests  are  enter- 
tained agreeably  without  being  loaded 
with  attentions.  Most,  people  prefer  a 
little  personal  liberty.  They  have  let- 
ters to  write,  a book  or  two  to  read,  a 
little  mending  to  do,  or  they  may  even 
like  to  go  out  for  a walk  by  them- 
selves. It  is  kind  to  let  them  feel  that 
they  are  not  interfering  with  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  house,  and  that  their 
hostess  is  not  delayed  from  her  own 
necessary  affairs  -on  their  account,” 
The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  speaks  these 
words  of  advice  to  well-intentioned 
[ hosts  and  hostesses,  and  thinks  the 
awarding  of  such  liberty  more  impor- 
tant than  even  the  removing  of  pillow- 
shams  in  the  guest’s  room. 

Hosts  with  country  houses  are  some- 
times inconsiderate.  One  insists  on 
taking  his  guests  over  the  farm,  as 
though  they  doubted  his  wor<l  concern- 
[ tag  the  precise  number  of  acres.  They 
climb  the  hill;  they  flounder  in  the  bog. 
Another  believes  in  early  exercise,  and 
routs  his  guests  for  a walk  before 
breakfast.  Another  compels  his  visitors 
to  share  in  his  favorite  sport,  riding, 
golf,  sailing,  fishing;  yet  as  there  is  no 
golfer  who  conceals  his  passion,  we 
have  little  sympathy  with  anybody  who 
accepts  his  invitation  and  then  com- 
plains. Still  another  is  offended  if  his 
guests  do  not  smoke  his  cigars  with 
outward  show  of  enthusiasm  and  are 
canght  preferring  those  in  their  waist- 
coat pockets.  But  hostesses  are  more 
frequently  and  in  greater  number  ex- 
acting in  their  demands  on  the  time  of 
visitors.  One  may  say  glibly  and  in  all 
honesty,  “You  know  this  , is  Liberty 
Hall.  Ail  we  ask  is  that  you  are 
punctual  at  meals”;  but  she  sadly  de- 
ceives herself.  The  guest  soon  finds 
that  he  is  expected  to  walk,  drive,  be 


j quiet,  join  in  outdoor  or  indoor  armisi 
inontM  at  certain  fixed  hours,  and  th 
the  time  of  luncheon  or  dinner  is  ir 
regular  to  the  verge  of  impropriety,  a.s 
I an  English  humorist  said  of  some  Ital- 
[ ian  verbs.  He  is  often  obliged  to  change 
I completely  his  daily  routine,  to  the  det- 
j riment  of  his  mind  and  his  digestion, 
j The  modern  visitor  goes  only  to 
I houses  where  lie  is  sure  of  a luxurious 
j bed,  well  appointed  bathroom,  excellent 
j cookery,  with  sound  wines,  rebellious 
I liquors  and  refined  tobacco.  There 
must  bo  horses,  or  at  least  an  automo- 
I bile,  for  railway  station  purposes.  In 
other  words,  the  host  is  expected  to 
have  money  enough  to  furnish  his  guest 
with  every  comfort,  otherwise  he  should 
not  have  the  presumption  to  invite  any 
one  to  visit  him.  In  such  a house  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  a hostess  busied 
in  regular  work.  The  guest  is  not 
afraid  of  disturbing  her;  his  fear  is  lest 
she  disturb  him.  Why  should  he  be 
obliged  to  leave  his  novel  and  a cool 
place  to  walk  with  her  and  other  chat- 
terers? Why  should  he  be  forced  to  go 
adriving  when  he  has  letters  to  write  or 
a nap  to  take?  To  him  the  ideal  coun- 
try house  is  like  unto  a small,  but  first- 
class  modern  inn,  where  the  guests  are 
more  congenial  as  a rule  than  the  mis-’ 
Cellaneous  crowd  in  public  dining  or 
smoking  room,  where  the  host  is  a 
landlord  who  presents  no  bill— “not  a 
bad  fellow,  after  all”— where  the  tips 
given  to  butler  and  chambermaid  are 
not  so  large  as  to  cause  the  guest  to 
question  the  expediency  of  a week’s  I 
visit.  After  two  or  three  seasons  he  j 
is  able,  by  a series  of  eliminations,  to 
dispose  advantageously  of  his  summer 
days.  He  says  to  himself  in  May: 
“No  Jones’  for  me  this  year.  Auger  is 
always  there,  and  I have  heard  all  his 
stories  and  know  all  his  views,  public 
and  private.  Smith’s?  Yes;  they  have 
a new  cook  and  a good  one.  Robin- 
son’s would  be  all  right  if  there  were 
not  that  compulsory  and  broiling  walk 
to  the  postoffice  every  afternoon.  Mem: 
See  if  I can  t arrange  for  three  weeks 
at  Brown’s;  I can  put  in  a lot  of  read- 
ing there.”  In  his  mind  each  house  has 
its  specialty,  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

It  does  not  ocour  to  him  that  he  has 
any  duties  toward  his  host  and  hostess; 

that  the  delights  and  the  benefits  of  a 
visit  should  be  reciprocal.  Such  an  idea 
seems  as  crude  and  obsolete  to  him  as 
the  jury  system  does  to  Secretary  Taft. 

1^*1  7 

AN  ILLUSTRATOR. 

Mi.  Harry  M . McYickar,  whose 
death  is  reported,  worked  iu  black  and 
wbite  and  also  in  real  estate.  Success- 
ful operations  in  real  estate  are  indeed 
works  of  art,  but  Mr.  McYickar  wilf  be 
remembered  as  an  illustrator,  a con- 
tributor to  Life,  when  corner  lots  will 
be  bought  and  sold  without  memory  of 
jins  name.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  to  make  woman  pictorially 
attractive  in  an  American  comic  week- 
ly. His  women,  young,  middle-aged, 
dowagers,  were  the  first  that  really 
scented  at  home  iu  sumptuously  ap- 
pointed houses.  They  were  well  bred, 
or  they  had  the  specious  appearance  of 
being  well  bred. 

Thackeray  was  never  weary  of  prais- 
ling  the  beauty  of  John  Leech's  young 
jgitis  in  Bunch.  Some  of  Leech's  girls 
wore  indisputably  attractive,  but  the 
type  was  almost  always  the  same. 
Toujours  perdrix ! And  so  Du  Maur- 
ier’s  girls  were  drawn  from  his  own 
household.  In  these  English  maidens 
tv  as  the  suggestion  of  the  ponderous 
and  bulky  English  matron  who  was 
such  an  annoyance  to  Hawthorne’s  aes- 
thetic taste.  In  this  country  the  first 
comic  weekly  of  importance  or  worth 
was  Vanity  Fair,  which  was  killed  by 
tlie  civil  war.  Turn  over  the  pages  and 
note  the  insignificance,  the  slouehiness, 

• the  general  unattrnetiveness  of  the 
women  pictured  therein.  Now  and  then 
la  sketch  by  Mullen,  an  artist  of  true 
fancy,  is  a relief,  but  the  women  iu 
bulk  are  a shabby  lot,  without  grace, 
[beauty  or  any  distinction.  So,  too,  the 
women  iu  the  early  years  of  Puck  were 
j like  unto  the  playactresses  of  a baru- 
j storming  company,  awkward  in  aristo- 
cratic parts.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  first 
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of  the  Puck  stuff  i.-  draw  a woman 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  good  breed- 
ing. 

Mr.  McVicka r’s  mni'lens  and  young 
wives  were  to  tin-  manner  born.  He 
knew  such  women;  he  knew  how  they 
looked,  behaved,  talked,  and  so  they 
v ere  recognized  by  their  associates  in 
real  life.  Furthermore,  they  were  not 
all  drawn  front  the  same  model,  and 
in  this  respect  he  was  more  fortunate 
than  the  creator  of  tile  Gibson  girl, 
whose  sculptural  figure  became  tire- 
some. The  influence  of  Mr.  Mc\  ickar 
was  soon  marked.  The  women  of  Puck 
became  more  human  anil  vivacious,  i 
They  no  longer  looked  like  a cheap 
model,  anxious  in  her  fine  dress,  and 
vulgar  in  opinions  and  conduct  of  lile. 

MR.  HYDE  APPRECIATED. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  in  these  days  of 
darkness  and  distress,  may  easily  find 
comfort  by  reading  the  last  number  of 
| Le  Theatre  (Paris)  that  has  reache’ 

! us.  It  contains  pictures  of  scenes  a 
the  Rejane  fete  in  New  York,  in  whicll 
Mr.  Hyde  paid  homage  to  the  play- 
actress  and  French  'art,  with  the  mi- 
conscious  aid  of  policy-holders.  Mmej 
Rejane  is  shown  twice  in  her  costume 
of  Sylvie,  and  (he  picture  of  the  huge, 
programme  suspended  above  a wealth 
of  potted  plants  must  make  Parisians 
stare.  As  is  stated  in  the  letter-press, 
the  fete  is  unforgettable.  Although 
there  is  no  portrait  of  Mr.  Hyde  in  his1 
French  court  costume,  there  is  eulogy 
for  his  offering  such  tribute  in  the 
presence  of  *‘la  haute  societe  New-York- 
nise.”  Listen  to  this,  ye  grumbling 
policy-holders,  and  cease  your  unman- 
nerly complaints:  ‘‘M.  .Tames  Hyde  is 

one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  dis-i 
tinguished  physiognomies  of  the  new 
world,  one  of  those  who  express  the 
most  happily  the  grace,  energy,  the  fine 
frankness  and  the  triumphant  youth  of 
a civilization  that  owes  us  much— but 
will  soon  give  us  lessons.  He  is  one  of 
those,  too  rare,  who  have  not  been 
separated  from  taste,  beauty  and  art 
by  fortune  or  liy  great  business  cares. 
He  has  exerted  himself  with  a charm- 
ing and  disinterested  zeal  in  acquaint- 
ing the  new  world  with  our  literature, 
drama,  music.  To  attain  this  end  lie 
has  employed  the  most  ingenious 
methods."  Yes,  “ingenious”  is  the 
word.  Should  not  the  policy-holders 
now  be  jubilant?  They  have  been  co- 
workers with  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  artistic 
vineyard. 

REGULAR  HABITS. 

An  alderman  of  New  York  has  intro- 
duced an  ordinance  framed  by  a Mr. 
Cuvillier,  who  believes  that  it  is  ranch 
> needed.  If  it  becomes  law,  a person 
/ arrested  for  intoxication  will  be  dis- 
charged by  the  captain  in  the  station 
house  if  lie  can  swear  that  he  lias  not 
-been  arrested  on  this  charge  more  than 
twice  within,  a year.  In  other  words, 
every  Now  Yorker  will  be  allowed 
three  jags  a year.  Mr.  Cuvillier  points 
to  "a  like  law  in  operation  in  Boston.” 

The  framer  of  this  ingenious  ordi- 
I nance  does  not  say  whether  the  three 
1 occasions  should  be  those  of  private  or 
patriotic  or  political  rejoicing,  as  on  the 
1 birth  of  twins— when  the  vain  father 
is  given  to  “opening”  in  honor  of  the 
| event— on  July  4 or  after  a local  elet- 
r tion.  Nor  does  be  bring  forward  the 
< plea  that  drunkenness  is  occasionally 
salutary.  Yet  the  learned  and  pious 
physician.  Avicenna,  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  flint  it  is  good  for  a man  to 
he  drunk  on -e  a month,  for  “allevia- 
tion of  spirits,  resolution  of  superflui- 
ties, provocation  of  sweat"  and  certain 
other  alleged  physical  benefits.  But 
Avcrroes,  a physician  of  as  great  re- 
pute and  of  the  same  religions  faith, 
combated  this  theory  ; he  restrained  his 
ebriety  unto  hilarity,  “that  is,  a sober 
invu lesceuc-e  and  regulated  aestuation 
from  wine”:  in  other  words,  a man 
uiiclit  he  with  profit  a little  merry  and 
^nrrhlous.  or  preternaturally  dignified 

in  1 wise — for  the  symptoms  vary — but 

t the  Utmost  l.e  should  never  go  be- 


vomf  what  may  be'fleBcribcd  as  a I 
‘working  jag.  or  if  he  have  what  the 
vulgar  name  a log.  the  dog  should  be 
a black  and  tan.  not  a Newfoundland 
or  St  Bernard.  The  learned  physician 
of  Norwich  weighed  carefully  the  con-  , 
fljctiug  authorities  and  decided  that, 
although  sometimes  effects  succeed 

which  may  relieve  the  body,  yet  they 
may  carry  peril  unto  the  soul,  am 
regularlv  recurring  spells  of  intoxica- 
tion are  not  to  be  thought  of.  “though 
ln-crican  religion  approve,  and  1 agau 
pietv  of  old  hath  practised.’  fhese 
words  were  first  published  in  U.4<.. 
What,  pray,  did  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
have  in  mind  by  the  “American  relig- 
ion” that  approved  regularly  recurring 
alcoholic  joy .' 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

A young  man  told  us  yesterday  that 
he  had,  stopped  going  to  a certain  coun- 
try house  because  wine  was  not  served 


there  regularly  at  dinner.  He  did  not 
show  any  heat,  nor  did  ho  sneer,  yet  I 
something  in  his  maiyier  damned  the  | 
house  and  the  host  beyond  redemption. 

A hearer  unacquainted  with  the  host 
would  probably  have  shuddered  dt  the 
thought  of  such  men  being  at  large,  be- 
ing at  liberty  to  invite  the  unwary,  to 
lure  the  unsuspicious.  We  knew  the 
young  man’s  father,  a simple,  kindly 
"soul,  who  delighted  to  have  his  friends 
about  him.  He  was  a good  provider, 
as  far  as  food  was  concerned,  but  lie 
was  not  inclined  to  look  on  the  ivine 
when  it  was  red,  or  white,  within  the 
cup.  He  was  prosperous  in  the  black 
walnut  period  of  New  England  life, 
and  there  was  much  ice  water  at  din- 
ner. The  water  was  poured  into  gob-  , 
lets  from  a silver-plated  noisy,  sweating 
pitcher,  which,  with  accompanying  arti- 
cles, had  been  presented  him  by  the 
directors  of  the  little  bank  of  which 
he  was  president.  Occasionally  cider, 
sweet  or  bottled,  would  be  served,  al- 
most always  on  a holiday,  and  we  have 
been  pressed  to  drink  root  beer  made 
by  the  keeper  of  the  toll  bridge.  So 
this  young  man  did  not  breathe  in  his 
youth  a vinous  atmosphere.  His  father 
would  now  and  then  take  a bottle  of 
Holland  gin  or  Irish  whiskey  from  the 
sideboard  and  measure  out  carefully  a 
tablespoonful,  then  fill  the  glass  with 
water,  to  keep  company  with  some 
friend  from  the  city  who  had  con- 
tracted habits.”  The  youth  never  drank 
wine  at  his  father’s  table,  but  now  he 
cannot  dine  without  it— that  is,  at  an- 
other’s house. 

We  also  know  this  wretched  host,  and 
we  spent  a Sunday  with  him  not  long 
ago.  There  was  no  other  guest.  Not 
only  was  a peculiarly  sound  wine  served 
at  dinner  in  generous  quantity,  but 
there  was  a friendly  alcoholic  lioui  be- 
fore bedtime.  The  host  in  the  course  of 
the  talk  mentioned  his  boys  in  college. 
"As  you  know,  they  and  the  girls  bring 
out  their  friends  for  a house  party.  You 
may  think  me  old-fashioned,  but  I dou  t 
like  to  offer  wine  to  these  young  people. 
Young  girls  shouldn't  drink,  and  the 
boys  are  just  as  well  without  wine  or 
whiskey.  If  any  fellow  came  to  me  aud 
asked  for  a glass  of  something,  saying 
he  had  the  colly-wobbles,  of  course  I 
should  give  it  to  him.  Now,  if  I knew 
all  about  these  boys,  their  habits  and 
their  heads,  I might  put  the  rum  on  the 
table  and  trust  to  their  good  sense;  but 
I don’t  like  to  run  any  risk.  Do  you 
know  young  SmithersJ”  He  named  the 
very  youth  who  had  been  complaining  to 
us  of  the  inhospitality.  ‘Tie  was  here 
a while  ago,  and  he  took  too  much 
champagne — that  is,  too  much  for  him. 
He  made  an  ass  of  himself,  and  I said, 
‘It's  my  fault,  not  his.’  That  set  me 
thinking.  Now  they  all  dine  without 
wine,  and  they  are  just,  ns  glad  to  come. 
Let’s  have  one  more  before  we  go  up- 
stairs.” 

The  text  warning  one  not  to  put  the 
bottle  to  his  neighbor's  mouth  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  foolish  and  out  of 
date,  yet  should  there  not  be  some  in- 
quiry into  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bor, into  his  capacity  for  alcoholic  sat- 
uration with  accompanying  free  mental 
play?  A host  cannot  always  be  in- 
formed, and  sometimes  awkward  com- 
plications arise.  One  of  the  most  curi- 
ous stories  in  this  line  is  that  about 
Basil  Montagu,  a most  generous  man. 


who  would  not  countenance  wine  at  his 
table.  Coleridge,  living  with  him,  asked 
an  army  officer  to  dinner,  and  knowing 
Montagu’s  prejudice  furnished  wine  at 
his  own  cost.  The  result  was  a row 
that  led  to  a lifelong  rupture.  De 
Quincey.  commenting  on  this  tale,  says 
that  Montagu,  “under  the  known  habits 
of  modern  life,”  should  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  ask  no  man  to  dinner;  “for  to 
force  men,  without  warning,  to  a single 
(nud  therefore  thoroughly  useless)  act 
of  painful  abstinence  is  what  neither  I 
1 nor  any  man  can  hare  a right  to  do." 
But  had  Coleridge  a right  to  ask  an  army 
officer  or  any  other  man  to  dinner  in 
Montagu's  house  and  then  to  furnish 
wine?  Suppose  that  lie  had  said  in  his 
invitation,  “No  wine”;;  would  the  army 
officer  have. found  an  excuse  for  declin- 
ing? After  all.  did  not  Coleridge  order 
I ns  much  for  himself  as  for  his  guest? 
He  surely  knew  his  conversation  would 
make  one  forget  food  and  drink.  Yet 
we  heard  not  long  ago  an  unusually  ac- 
complished man  say  he  would  dine  with 
any  one — wit,  sage,  oaf,  brute,  knave — 
for  a bottle  of  good  champagne. 


drink's.  He  has  gruel  when  lie 
in  me  to  bed.  I think  It  is  in  his  bral 
Then  there  is  the  long  line  of  diplc 
tists  in  historical  melodramas;  they 
a cross  between  the  lawyer  in  “B 
House”  and  Hawkshaw,  the  detec 
They  have  each  of  them  at  least 
unerring  eye,  and  beautiful  women 
fide  to  them  map-changing  secrets. 

Today  the  diplomatist  is  conspie 
for  his  frank,  artless  ways.  He 
shrewd  business  mail,  sometimes  tra 
in  the  law.  Above  all,  lie  is.  a 
mixer.  He  makes  every'  one  fee 
home.  lie  is  interested  in  every  I 
and  in  everything.  He  may  evei 
"the  life  of  the  party.”  Thus  he 
best  serve  his  government  and  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  rival  nntion 
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AN  ANCIENT  GAME. 

The  statement  was  made  lately  that 
polo  was  becoming  fashionable  in  cer- 
tain European  cities,  and  there  was 
talk  of  its  being  introduced  on  the  con- 
tinent by  English  and  American  play- 
ers. But  the  game  came  originally  from 
Persia,  where  the  skill  of  the  player 
was  a recommendation  to  promotion  nt 
court,  for  polo  tests  a man’s  temper, 
courage,  disposition.  The  theory  that 
the  first  players  were  among  the  hill 
tribes  of  India  has  been  put  aside, 
though  it  is  true  that  English  soldiers 
learned  the  game  in  India  and  took  it 
home  with  them. 

The  Persians  called  the  game  “chu- 
gan,”  and  in  India  the  English  some- 
times called  it  “horse-lioekey.”  In  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  "Rubaiyat”  ac- 
cording to  Fitzgerald  there  is  a fron- 
tispiece to  illustrate  a passage  in  “Sala- 
man  and  Absal”  by  Jarni,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  volume.  The  picture  came 

originally  from  a Persian  manuscript 
transcribed  in  1549.  Royal  persons  in! 
short  jackets  are  at  play,  aud  servants 
hold  sticks  in  readiness  for  other  play- 
ers who  may  take  part,  or  as  substi- 
tutes for  sticks  that  may  lie  broken. 
Aud  this  legend  goes  with  the  picture: 

“Welcome,  Prince  of  Horsemen,  welcome! 

tilde  atlelii.  and  strike  the  ball!" 

Polo  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
tales  of  Persian  origin  included  in 
“The  Thousand  Nights  and  a Night.” 
Lane  translated  the  Arabian  name  of 
the  game  by  "golf.”  As  for  the  term 
“polo,”  it  is  derived  from  a Thibetan 
word,  which  means  “willow  root,”  and 
English  polo  balls  are  still  turned  from 
this  material. 

A RUSSIAN  MIXER. 

Baron  Rosen  made  a favorable  im-  j 
pression  on  board  ship.  Mr.  Fred 
Thompson,  a fellow  passenger,  says  the 
ambassador  was  one  of  the  best  mixers 
he  ever  saw,  “and  as  for  playing  whist, 
there  was  no  one  on  the  Kaiser  like 
him.”  This  is,  indeed,  high  praise,  and 
the  character  of  it  shows  the  recent 
change  in  theories  concerning  diplomatic 
qualifications.  Macaulay  formulated 
the  old-time  idea  of  diplomatists  when 
he  wrote  that  as  a class  they  have  al- 
ways been  distinguished  by  their  ad- 
dress rather  than  by  “generous  enthusi- 
asm or  austere  rectitude.”  The  diplo- 
matist was  popularly  supposed  to  be 
subtle,  sinister,  a man  of  dark  corners, 
and  a smooth,  false  tongue.  He  had  a 
high,  glacial  forehead  and  a close- 
shaven  face.  Baron  Rosen  follows  the 
tradition  in  playing  whist,  for  Talley- 
rand was  a master  of  the  game.  The 
diplomatist  was  prematurely  bald,  and 
was  proud  of  it.  There  is  a picture  of 
him  in  Thackeray’s  “Mrs.  Perkins’ 
Ball"— the  picture  of  Mr.  Ranville 
Ranville  of  the  foreign  office.  “If  you 
speak  to  him  he  smiles  sternly,  and  an- 
swers in  monosyllables : he  would  rather 
die  than  commit  himself.  He  never  has 
committed  himself  in  his  life. 

The  only  relaxation  he  permits  himself 
is  to  read  Thucydides  in  the  holidays. 


IN  BLACK  WALNUT. 

Some  years  ago  a prosperous  y 
mail  built  a substantial  country  li  ie 
in  a little  seaside  village.  He  built  |il 
furnished  it  after  the  manner  of  ho 
approved  by  solid  business  men  of  Le 
period,  so  that,  if  necessary,  he  c d 
live  in  it  the  year  round,  though  [is 
first  wish  was  for  a summer  home  n 
the  course  of  time  he  found  it  pru  it 
to  leave  the  city  and  make  his  lion  iu 
the  village.  The  years  went  by  d 
tastes  changed  with  them.  He  hr 
wishes  to  sell  the  house,  and  lo,  i iis 
as  a white  elephant.  The  site  is  a ( i 
n ainlii  g one;  the  view  is  sweeping  d 
impressive  ; but  no  one  who  could  f 
ford  to  pay  the  price  demanded  w d 
live  in  the  house  a day.  The  villa  |-s 
wonder  at  the  delay  in  the  sale,  hr 
I he  term  “black  walnut  period"  is  w i- 
out  terror  to  them.  Ibis  house-  |i 
there  are  many  of  them  along  the  e it 
and  in  overgrown  towns  aud  si  11 
cities— reminds  one  of  the  words  spe  n 
of  the  aestheticism  satirized  in  '' 
lienee,”  and  the  satire  is  now  n«  i- 
iutelligible  and  (lead  ns  the  spirit  d 
mood  which  provoked  it:  “Fired  by  e 
fervid  words,  people  threw  their 
hogany  into  the  streets.  Even  in  e 
houses  of  the  rich  there  is  taste,  I 
the  houses  of  those  who  are  not  It 
have  been  made  pleasant  and  lovelj  |t> 
live  in.”  Aestheticism,  with  nil  its  - 
lies  and  affectations,  was  a vital  U o 
and  a healthy,  abiding  influence. 

In  the  town  of  Brewster,  on  C jJ 
Cod,  the  little  house  in  which  a r i 
was  born,  is  inclosed  with  nil  its  1 j- 
fashioned  furniture  in  a huge  mod  l 
mansion  provided  with  a picture  gall  » 
and  other  evidences  of  wealth.  ’ Is 
fancy  is  a pleasing  one.  And  so  is  I t 
of  nil  English  writer  who  imagine  i | 
house  containing  not  an  Empire  ro 
a Louis  Quinze  drawing  room  and  i 
oriental  boudoir,  but  two  rooms,  one  I j-  Jj 
nisheil  in  the  style  of  18b0.  the  ot  r 
in  that  of  1880.  In  New  England  ’ 
black  walnut  period  was  at  its  hei  t . 
about  1805,  but  there  were  begiuni  < j 
in  1800.  The  description  of  the  E - 1^ 
lish  room  of  ’60  might  be  applied  u i 
a few  changes  in  detail  to  best  rooms  i 
contemporaneous  and  happy  New  Ej- 
land  households.  .Wall  paper  to  lmit  > 

| marble  and  “grained  wood,  or  ^ 
panels,  with  gilt  mouldings-  f 

should  be  a round-table  In  the  (1 

the  room,  on  which  shouM  be^sci  ^ 

albums,  a heavy  copy  , ;e  i 

Progress’  and  ‘Wordsworth, 
to  albums.  “Prominent  Men  o I > 
shire  County,”  with  sled  engra  „ 
and  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ament 
full  Russia.)  “On  the  mantelpiece  s ^ 
be  wax  flowers  under  a , 

small  tabic  near  the  wmdowshouWI 

set  of  red  and  L 

(also  under  glass).  <> 

of  Europe  showing  cleariy  A 

ative  heights  of  ^ 

and  on  each  side  of  the _ U 

should  be  an  engraving,  one  cal^F 

the  Stream.’  «he  al  » 

Stream '-a  * raanagin  a j 

(gentleman  m wh  ' ..,rving  and  W 

boat.”  We  remember  Ir  " , 

Friends,”  “The  oyage  o ^ 

English  n 

board  containing  «»ke  and  • jg, 
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MARIO  SAMMARCO. 


■U  'ican  house  this' sideboard  was  in 
e ining  room;  it  was  furnished  with 
“ T'er-Plated  ice  pitcher  and  goblet 
"a  ‘wo  fruit  dishes.  Add  mahogany 
n •.  a Brussels  carpet  “and  a Berlin 
fre  SC/eeD'  w°rked  by  hand  and 
jtjDg  o£  a fox’s  head  relieved  on  a 

• 'Sf,  ’green  ground.”  There  were  also 
■ >qt  antimacassars,  hard  Berlin  wool 

• di  ns  and  hassocks.  In  the  American 

b^ck  walnut  was  used  wherever 
A possible. 

theSP  are  remenlbered  bv 
•i  n.; who. long  ago  outgrew  them,  and 
”"k  °.{thew  as  chambers  of  hor- 
. ^astI«ke  and  Queen  Anne 
1aade  them  impossible.  Yet  tliev 

M2 b;  ~ <•  s i 

, t ' C°DVerted  int0  boarding 
&“  manu  act»ring  towns  and  in 

Cl  ,USeS  buiIt  -vearx  a«°  for  all 
n :,k,  aUf  D0W  wamiy  exposed  in  the 


CONSERVATIVE. 

Hie  ew_  York  Sun  quotes  a curious 
N s|imary  view  of  New  York  city 
r"ai  Geographical  Dictionary  pub- 
| Lyons,  France,  in  1804.  Broad- 
ray  ^therein  praised  as  a handsome 
■treet.iThe  water  was  bad,  and  the 
rcll  'Inducted  prisons  were  in  the 
hnrgci-f  Quakers.  There  was  an  ele- 
Jntj{d  new  City  Hall  (“Ville  de 
i«ll  ) But  Jeremy  Collier’s  Great 
Ji*H»l  Dictionary  of  1701  contains 
Oiil  mre  curious  account.  The  state 
f Ney  York  was  then  so  fertile  that 
btishj  of  European  wheat  yielded  100 
a °"e  ear-  The  city  itself,  “the  me- 
ropoli  of  the  country,  lying  commodi- 
ty r Trade.  Strength  and  Pleas- 
re."  ciisisted  of  about  500  well  built 
Buses,  he  meanest  valued  at  £100.  It 
[fls  djsnded  to  the  landward  by  a 
hick  fill.  The  natives  fed  on  fish, 
mvl  a venison,  polecats,  turtles  and 
sccooi  Their  recreations  were  foot- 
*11  nj;  cards.  “They  care  not  for 
ri,lk  they  have  not  enough  to  be 
lnk,'nd  if  any  of  their  company 
>penb  be  so  before  he  hath  taken  a 
rt  c brandy,  rum  or  strong  waters, 
P r the  rest  down  his  throat. 

« en-  kill  one  another  in  their 
fey  move  thrice  a year  to  their 
tinajand  fishing  quartern.”  It  is 
ms  sil.wn  that  in  certain  essential 
nalitidlife  in  New  York  is  as  it  was 
co  eei|iries  ago.  The  English  are  not 
one  iiponservatism. 

CESS  IN  IRELAND. 

raid  has  received  the  follow- 
?tiug  letter: 

e'tjii  b6sTON,  Julv  5 190^ 
the  editor  of  The  Herafa-  £ 

Irelanl’*.  ask:  "‘Ts thirl 


mony  to  the  fact  that  chess  was  verv 
popular  In  Ireland  long  before  the  sec- 
ond century  and  even  before  the  first 
century  A.  p.  Taxes  were  often  paid 
in  sets  of  chess,  and  presents  of  chess 
sets  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  tales 
appertaining  to  the  pre-Christian  eras  in 
Ireland. 

In  Walker’s  “Anecdotes  of  Chess  ” 
ESfnH36?!’.  W?  fi?d, that  “every  house  if 
»sp  u tyj"!  Ireland  in  ancient  times 
was  obliged  to  provide  Complete  sets  of 
Chessmen  gratuitously  for  travellers  ” 
and  some  of  those  ancient  Irish  bone 
chessmen  are  preserved  at  present  in 
the  Irish  National  Museum  in  Dublin  I 
have  in  my  possession  pictures  pf  some 
, °f  those  ancient  chessmen. 

DANIEL  J.  DWYER. 

Was  chess,  then,  played  in  Ireland 
before  it  was  an  amusement  or  a study 
in  England?  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
well  known  in  the  latter  country  at 
least  a century  anterior  to  the  con- 
quest. Canute,  the  Dane,  was  fond  of 
it.  King  Richard  played  on  shipboard. 
As  for  the  origin  of  the  game,  the  in- 
vention is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity 
—to  use  a beautiful  and  familiar  phrase. 
Some  say  the  inventor  was  Palamedes, 
whose  brain  also  conceived  the  idea  of 
dice,  though  others,  stern  moralists,  at- 
tribute the  invention  of  the  latter  to 
Satan  himself.  Langley,  a deep  thinker 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  says  chess 
was  invented  by  a certain  wise  man 
called  Xerxes,  not  Xerxes  of  the  New 
England  Primer: 

“Xerxes  the  great  did  die 

And  so,  must  you  and  I.” 

Not  the  same,  not  the  same.  But 
Xerxes,  or  Palamedes,  or  Alea  will 
serve. 
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A DIATRIBE  AGAINST  IT 
BY  GAUTHIER-VI LLARS 


How  the  Poets  Have  Cast  an  Illu- 
sion Over  Musical  Italy— Con- 
trary Views  by  Mr,  Baughan— 
Wagner’s  Theories 


KE  success  in  Paris  of  the 
Italian  opera  company  in 
works  published  by  Son- 
zogno  has  irritated  cer- 
tain Parisians,  who  vent,  j 
in  print,  their  patriotic  I 
...  - _ and  other  feelings.  Mr.  I 

\ Victor  Debay  himself,  who  has  reviewed  I 
le  operas  and  the  performances  in  a 
riendly,  and,  at  times,  sympathetic 
manner,  exclaims  at  last  that  the  operas 
of  the  young  French  school  will  now 
„?  T lfL  appreciated,  more  warmly 
ked.  The  lyric  dramas  of  Bruneau, 

I Charpentier,  Debussy  and  their  compan- 
;T°"!’  Ty  a different  ideal,  and  by  often 
L a tly  apposing  arguments,  present 
= h y individual  qualities  in  which  wo 
should  have  faith.” 

Other  critics  are  more  partisan,  and 
.in  some  Instances,  chauvinistic.  Thus 

I women’,?  ?Ldl,a,monds  anJ  th0  dazzle  of 
-h e^Wcrs  -at  the  Sarah  Bern- 
narat  Aeaue  disquiet  Mr.  Louis  Lalov. 


TITA  RUFFO. 

TrNvouiu  seem  as  tnougii  Parisian 
women  should  bare  their  shoulders  only 
in  honor  of  French  composers.  Would 
he  have  them  grade  the  delightful  reve- 
lation  in  proportion  to  the  modernity  of 
the  work  performed?  Mr.  Laloy  is 
amusing  in  his  disapproval.  Here  is  his 
description  of  the  “Curious  spectacle,"; 
'A  frenetic  conductor  brand. shes  a baton 
which  sets  the  air  in  vibration;  he  bows 
and  smiles  at  the  applause  lot  loose  by 
the  ritornelles,  and  then  he  resumes  the 
dance;  'piano  par  ci,  forte  par  la,  ges- 
ticilli,  gesticula.’  Countless  waltz 
rhythms  are  born,  then  die  in  swooning 
ritards.  On  the  stage  swarthy  and 
close-snaved  men  are  singing  with 
powerful  and  white  voices  and  terrible 
movements  of  lips  interminable  airs,  in- 
terrupted by  savage  exclamations;  they 
thrash  about,  stretch  out  arms,  raise 
I eyes  toward  heaven,  press  violently 
their  hearts,  assume  noble  or  free-aVid- 
easy  postures;  then,  as  soot»  as  the  last 
note  is  uttered,  they  step  forward  to 
salute  the  trembling  audience,  hand  on 
belly,  mouth  in  flower,  and  begin  again 
the  little  aria.  The  orchestra  follows 
them  in  unison;  somteimes  there  is  a 
violin  solo,  and  now  there  is  an  out- 
burst of  rage;  brass,  kettle  drums,  b’g 
drums,  gong,  all  thunder;  but  it  is  a 
gentle  thunder  storm,  which  soon  dies 
away  and  lets  the  romance  spread  itself 
out  and  stretch  itself  out  like  the  na- 
tional macaroni.  A very  curious  spec- 
tacle, which  carries  us  back  half  a 
century,  and  becomes  touching  by  its 
naive  candor.  I did  not  know  that  in 
these  days  one  dared  to  write  or  sing 
such  music,  and  I experience,  in  a mean-  . 
ure,  the  deep  emotion  of  the  naturalist 
■who  finds  in  Central  Africa  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  a race  thought  to  be  fossil." 

— 4 — 

Injurious  Poets. 

The  most  extraordinary  attack  pro- 
voked by  this  Italian  season  is  that  by 
Mr.  Henry  Gauthier- Villars,  known  to 
many  as  “Willy.”  The  performances 
in  Paris  serve  him  as  an  excuse  for  an 
attack  on  Italian  music  in  bulk,  on 
Italianism"  in  music.  His  argument 
is  as  follows:  The  poets  are  exquisite  ! 
liars,  and  they  have  done  infinite  harm  I 
I to  music.  The  poets  have  multiplied 
prejudices,  false  interpretations  need-  I 
less  hierarchies,  arbitrary  groups,  for  I 
literature  has  always  had  a taste  for  I 
analyzing  the  tendencies,  proving  the 
intentions,  unveilling  the  sacred  pur- 
poses  of  all  creators.  This  endangers  I 
such  a subtle  art  as  music,  for  all  sorts  I 
of  errors  are  committed  and  handed 
“own  trom  one  generation  to  another. 

the  poets  have  always  favored  Italy 
They  have  kept  repeating  that  Italy 
W-'S.  the  birthplace  and  the  home  of 
music.  De  Musset  tells  us  that  music 
came  from  heaven  and  Italy.  "That 
music  is  of  celestial  origin  is  highly  im- 
probable, for  in  that  region,  if  one  can 
believe  well  informed  persons,  there  is 
hardly  any  other  instrument  than  the 
harp  which  the  cherubim  and  seraphim 
USP  to  accompany  'cantiques  aila  Gou- 
i nod.’  But  to  pretend  that  music  comes 
to  us  from  Italy  is  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  permitted  jesting.  Our  Latin 
sister  has  always  had  a good  press 
agent."  1 > 

One  goes  to  Italy  prepared  to  see  the 
■wonderfully  blue  sky  and  water  and  the 
golden  sun  and  to  hear  native  and  spon- 
taneous  music.  The  guide  assures  you 
that  the  lazzarone  of  Naples  and  the 
°f  V?nic?  in  the  decorative 
twilight  improvise  In  a masterly  man- 
T?L,Tl^e,.melodie's-  The  little  curly- 
headed  violinist  in  the  hotel  corridor  is 
vonlT  td . Pour  out  his  soul  and  shake 
A brown  Florentine  maiden 
sihgs  at  her  window;  she  will  droD 
pearls  of  delicious  melody.  Mirage1! 

Xpe  two  improvisators  try  to  reAll  a 


music  hall  chestnut,  the  bov  Paganini 
ollt, ot  tune  some  vulgar'ditty, 
and  the  pretty  Florentine  sings  a dull 
miht/o  h°M-S-  Yet  the  great  Eulopean 
T\th  a child-lika  faith 
Ulr>es  of  honeymoons  that  (he 
k walking  storehouse  of  music, 

on  ?hvtweatIeSv  in  so,1“  'hat  he  feeds 
on  rhythm  and  harmony.  Think  of  the 


CLARA  JOANNA. 

corroborative  .anecdotes;  think  of  Per- 
golese  hidden  in  a shed  putting  night- 
in  g-aU's  in  ccstacy  by  composing-  at 
nights  his  “Stabat  Mater"  on  a viola 
which  he  bedews  with  his  tears!  Here 
we  have  the  true  Italian  aestheticism: 
to  compose  a polyphonic  work  on  a 
viola  and  to  be  persuaded  tearfully 
that  sublimity  gushes  forth  from  such 
a performance.  But  such  a perform- 
ance would  choke  the  hearer  with  its 
dulness.  Yet  there  are  the  stars  and 
the  sleeping  lakes  and  the  trees  loaded 
with  listening  birds.  The  nightingale 
was  surely  right,  and  the  scntimental- 
lst.  cannot  be  persuaded.  Our  amiable 
neighbors  still  have  the  same  idea  about 
music:  Thus  a violin  solo  olayerl  be- 

hind  the  scenes  in  "B’Amico  Fritz"— a 
half-dozen  ridiculously  inexpressive 
.j  figures — plunges  all  the  stage  charac- 
ters  into  the  wildest  emotions. 

A Rise  and  Fall. 

After  this  pleasant  introduction,  Mr. 
Gauthier- Villars  denies  any  true  prog- 
ress in  the  evolution  of  Italian  music. 
Italy  spent  all  its  musical  faith  in  its 
| first  songs.  All  its  artistic  nobility  is 
still  in  the  founders,  and  no  true  lesson 
has  been  learned  from  them.  Climate, 
Physical  constitution,  conformation  of 
the  larynx  set  the  Italian  toward  an 
ideal  of  vocal  music,  but  Italy  caught 
only  a glimpse  of  what  marvellous  re- 
sults might  follow  such  predispositions 

E£&ina’  Alle~,r:  and  FVeseobaldi 

founded  no  school.  Their  writing  re- 
spected tlie  sovereign  demands  of  the 
voice  and  preserved  the  Latin  simplici- 
ty  and  clearness,  but  too  much  con 
puntal  gravity  separated  them  - - 

their  frivolous  contemporaries.  ’Ti,.''* 
harmonic  inventions  of  Monteverde  were  ' 
tor  a long  time  unappreciated.  Scarlatti  • 
left  the  impression  of  a man  of  science 
absorbed  in  vain  orchestra Vcares.  (Rash 
statements,  Mr  Gauthier-*  illars  Was 
nob ^Frescobakii  famous  chiefly 'as  an 
organist  and  composer  for  keyed  instru- 
nients?  Did  Palestrina  have  no  imi- 
tators?  Was  not  Monteverde  the  mail 
, of  his  period,  whose  operas  excited  the 
I aBention  of  all  Italy  by  his  daring  in- 
ventions? But  let  us  hear  the  French- 
I man  In  his  special  plea.)  After  these 
founders  there  Is  no  classical  group. 
Saechini,  Cimarosa,  Piccini  and  even 
Pergolese  do  not  deserve  the  name 
Then  came  Paer,  Paisiello.  Carafa. 
court  musicians,  ready  for  concessions, 
and  with  Rossini  the  catastrophe  be- 
came irreparable.  The  Italian  opera 
firmly  established  had  for  Its  sole  pur- 
pose the  wish  to  reunite,  in  one  evening 
and  solemnly,  a certain  number  of  ca- 
vatinas romances  and  bravura  pieces 

JTtti  Vth?eT^el?ne£  fy^nnically.  Doni- 
zetti, the  Riccis.  Bellini  rushed  forward 
and  encumbered  the  open  road  with 
their  productions.  Exportation  was  or- 
Franoe  was  soon  contami- 
nated. Her  musicians  swelled  the  num- 
ber of  flatterers  of  crowds  and  wor- 
shippers  of  prima  donnas.  The  school 
or  bad  taste,  sustained  vulgarity,  trivi- 
. lty  al!  Ita  forms  triumphed  fot 
years.  Music  was  no  longer  an  end.  It 
was  a means.  Singers  were  not  en- 
gaged for  the  music,  but  music  was 
manufactured  for  the  singers. 

— fr— 

Operatic  Masqueraders. 

Then  Verdi  came,  a man  of  incom- 
parable skill  and  readiness,  and  he 
saved  the  situation  in  the  eyes  of  In- 
dulgent Europe.  He  did  not  modify  the 
miserable  Italian  ideal,  but  in  “Aida” 
he  threw  an  illusion  about  it  and  cast 
harmonic  dust  in  the  eyes  of  humanity,  j 
The  father  of  “Traviata”  transformed  ! 
himself  in  “Falstaff”  into  the  tarte  of  i 
the  day  The  young  founders  of  “Veris- 
mo  these  foster-children  of  Ricnrdi  ' 
and  Sonzogno,  who  are  now  making  1 
such  an  orchestral  rumpus  In  the  world  ! 
continue  the  work  of  confusion  They  ; 
have  so  Shuffled  the  cards  that  few 


SUCCESS  OF  ITALIAN  OPERA 

IRRITATES  THE  PARISIANS 

1^*2  £ 
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musicians  see  the  game  clearly.  Their  ; 
works  are  Donizetti,  but  knowingly,  har-  i 
monlzed  and  subtly  orchestrated.  Their  ! 
muse  is  no  longer  bedecked  with  tin-  I 
sel  and  gewgaws.  She  is  tastefully  ! 
dressed.  But  the  transformation  Is  only  ; 
external.  The  Muse  of  Mascagni  Leon- 
cavallo Cile.i.  Boito  is  still  i parvenue;  • 
she  Is  111-at-ease  In  her  harmonic  corset! 
and  on  the  stage  she  hears  herself  awk- 
wardly and  utters  solecisms.  The  tal-  ; 
ent  for  exportation,  the  talent  of  Lull! 
remains  a talent  which  distinguishes  ali 
branches  of  transalpine  activity.  Yet  I 
one  might  pardon  the  Intermezzo  from  ' 
■•Cavallerla  Ruaticana,"  at  the  Onera-  I 
Comlque,  If  It  did  not  pretend  to  be'any-  I 
thing  more  than  a mandolin  piece,  If  it 
did  not  make  the  ridiculous  claim  that 
it  is  a symphonic  page.  Everything 
should  be  contentedly  in  Its  place.  Shut 
your  ears.  O Frenchmen,  to  the  ro- 
mantic sentimentalism  of  your  neigh- 
bors. Distrust  any  grouping  of  Latin 
nations,  for  it  Is  arbitrary  and  dan- 
gerous even  In  aesthetics  Our  art  has 
nothing  in  common  with  that  art.  The 
Italian  Is  wholly  Incapable  of  perceiving 
the  ridiculous,  while  the  fear  of  being 
accused  of  anything  ridiculous  poisons 
our  existence.  Our  conception  of  ele- 
gance^ clearness.  finesse  is  nothing  like 


theirs.  Wo  shall  never  understand  each 

other. 

But  Germany,  of  all  nations,  under- 
stands the  Latin  :nul.  This  shows  the 
folly  of  ethnic  deductions.  Remember 
Wagner's  love  for  Venice  and  li is  indul- 
gence for  certain  Italian  music.  Recol- 
lect whom  William  II.  chose  as  col- 
laborator. Read  Nietzsche’s  words 
about  the  need  of  Mediterraneanism  in 
music.  The  Germans  are  not  at  home 
I when  they  run  over  t lie  enchanted 
penlsula.  L-t  us  confess  it  without 
| shame;  they  arc  better  than  we  are.  Our 
Latin  sister  is  not  a goad  musician— 
this  happens  in  the  best  families;  let  us 
recognize  the  fact  without  bitterness 
and  make  music  with  the  others. 

— 4— 


Wagner.  And  why  are  they  vital?  Be- 
cause the  composers  express  passion- 
ately fundamental  and  universal  emo- 
tions. It's  the  old  boast  of  Dumas,  the 
elder,  who  asked  for  only  a stage,  four 
walls,  a man  and  a woman,  and  ho 
would  shake  the  soul  of  the  spectator. 
The  frank,  direct,  poignant  appeal  of 
the  Italian  still  makes  irresistible  way. 

The  Frenchman  overlooks  the  fact 
that  opera  is  necessarily  shaped  in  large 
measure  by  the  emotional  milieu  of  Its 
period.  Admiration  for  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy brought  opera  Into  being,  and  for 
vesrs  the  greatest  operatic  composers 
were  classically  serene  In  their  expres- 
sion of  emotion.  Take  Gluck  and  Mo- 
zart. for  example.  There  Is  no  passion, 
as  the  word  is  now  understood.  In  ail 
their  scores;  there  Is  nobility,  sweetness, 
gentleness,  a pleasing  melancholy,  but 
there  is  no  shriek  or  stab  of  passion. 
The  audiences  of  the  period  would  pot 
have  understood  on  the  stage  this  in- 


, Its  20th  anniversary,  to  commemorate 
this  event,  the  club  has  offered  a prize 


of  $50  in  gold  for  the  best  part  song  for 
men’s  Voices.  The  composition  is  to  he 


in  four  parts,  with  or  without  accom- 
paniment and  with  or  without  Incidental 
solos.  The  selection  of  the  text  Is  left 
to  tlie  composers;  the  time  of  the  per- 
formance must  not  exceed  12  minutes. 
AH  compositions  submitted  must  be  re- 


Wagriicr's  True  Successors. 

Thun  in  substance  does  Mr.  Henry 
Gauthier-Villars  discourse  concerning 
Italian  opera,  and  we  have  now  and 
then  translated  his  very  words:  Before 
we  make  a few  comments,  let  us  listen 
a rpoment  to  Mr.  Edward  A.  Baughan 
of  the  London  News.  He  believes  that 
the  most  vital  influence  of  Wagner  has 
been  shown  in  the  operas  of  Italy,  and 
he  finds  this  strange,  "in  Germany  the  | 
composers  wh  > have  followed  in  the  I 
master's  footsteps  have  been  too  much 
of  imitators.  * * * Perhaps  the  gen- 
ius of  the  German  nation  naturally 
leads  to  what  seems  like  an  absolute 
copy  of  a great  German’s  work,  but 
whatever  the  reason  may  be.  the  mas- 
ter s music  dramas  have  net  produced  ' 
a vital  st.vio  of  German  opera.  Tl^e 
younger  composers  have  copied  his 
mannerisms  when  adopting  his  aesthetic 
theories.”  Not  so  in  Italy.  Mr.  Baughan 
has  the  fairness  to  admit  that  the  closer 
relation  of  music  to  drama  in  Verdi's 
works  was  not  the  sudden  growtli  that 
many  would  have  us  believe.  Tt  is 
doubtful  whether  Verdi  knew  "Tann- 
haeuser"  and  "Lohengrin”  when  he 
wrote  "L'n  Ballo  in  Maschera,”  and  even 
before  that  opera  there  are  traces  of 
liis  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  close 
relationship,  a necessity  that  was  urged  1 
long  ago  by  Monteverde.  In  Verdi’s  1 
1, “Otello"  the  influence  of  Wagner  is  ( 
seen  by  Mr.  Baughan  in  the  love  duet  j 
and  in  Iago’s  “Credo."  Say  rather  the  1 
influence  of  Boito.  who  fashioned  the 
libretto  from  Shakespeare’s  tragedy,  and 
In  his  own  music  of  Mephistopheles 
gave  Verdi  a musical  cue.  Mr.  Baughan 
mits  that  “Otello”  Is  "thoroughly 
an  in  character,  and  the  happiest 
s of  the  score  owe  but  little  to 
_gner."  but  he  adds;  "From  this  op- 
a— however  little  Wagnerian  it  may  be 
one  sense— has  sprung  the  modern 
lallan  school.  Serious  musicians  of  a 
lermati  cast  of  mind  may  not  think 
that  the  operas  of  Puccini  and  Giordano  j 
n--e  high  tvpes  of  music-drama,  but  | 
they  are  the  only  vital  modern  operas 


the  world  has  known  since  Wagner 
Yet  the  modern  Italians  have  not  en- 
deavored to  copy  Wagner's  orchestral 
commentary,  and  the  kind  of  subject 
which  appealed  to  him  did  not  appeal 
to  them.  "They  have  not  stayed  to 
think  whith  u-  in  illustrating  the  quick- 
ness of  action  of  the  ordinary  play 
muiiic  be  given  the  fullest  scope  for 
her  utterance.  • • • Puccini  hurries 
the  poor  Muse  along  in  a breathless  at- 
tempt to  catch  up  to  the  drama.  Now 
and  then  he  is  very  happy  In  his  cre- 
ation of  dramatic  atmosphere,  and  as 
th  s invarlablv  oc'Jrs  at  a nolnt  when 
there  Is  no  action  It  Is  strange  that 
the  composer  should  not  have  learnt 
a lesson  from  his  own  wo-ks.  In  some 
ways  Verdi.  In  his  'Otello.’  more  nearly 
approached  what  opera  should  be  than 
did  the  later  comnosers  with  their  at- 
tempts at  being  realistic.  The  scheme 
of  the  work  Is  laid  out  for  scenes  of 
musical  value.  Only  Verdi,  being  an ; 
Italian,  only  sought  to  Illustrate  the 
operatic  moment.  * * However  much 
we  may  smile  at  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  uniting  set  arias  and  concert- 1 
ed  pieces  the  composers  of  Italian  opera! 
of  the  past  did  concentrate  themselves 
on  the  emotional  side  of  the  drama. 
Even  the  mad  scene  in  'Lucia'  has  Its 
dramatic  value.” 


tensity,  which  was  foreign  to  the  high 
social  as  well  as  artistic  life.  A Vien- 
nese or  Parisian  audience  would  then 
no  more  have  comprehended  "II  Trova- 
tore,”  "Aida,"  "Otello''  and  the  later 
Italian  works  than  if  would  have  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  impression- 
istic pictures  or  realistic  novels.  Wag- 
ner dallied  with  German  metaphysicians 
and  tried  to  put  1 is  successive  theories 
into  music.  When  he  is  solely  metphy- 
sicai  in  music,  he  is  indescribably  nore- 
some.  When  he  is  both  metaphysical 
and  -■■ensuous— if  not  sensual— as  in  the 
great  duet  in  "Tristan,"  he  is  gloriously 
successful,  for  the  audience  is  then 
mindful  only  of  the  erotic  quality  of 
the  music,  and  this  quality  is  always 
intelligible.  The  words  of  the  lovers 
are  to  the  audience  withoirt  symbolical 
significance.  A man  and  a woman  are 
on  the  stage,  wildly  In  love  with  each 
other;  the  night  connivqs:  they  inter- 
change mad  vows;  in  the  height  of 
mutual  and  sensous  adoration  the 
thought  of  (Jeath  inevitably  intrudes; 
the  music  coOs  and  palpitates  and  quiv- 
ers and  sobs  with  emotion.  The  hearer 
is  then  a lover,  not  a metaphysician. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  period  is  such  that 
it  accepts  such  frank  and  unabashed 
revelations  of  emotion  in  art. 

When  there  is  a realistic  movement 
in  literature  and  in  other  forms  of  art, 
there  is  inevitably  an  attempt  at  real- 
ism in  music.  Bald  relentless  realism  is 
impossible  in  drama  or  in  opera;  it  is 
trivial,  it  seems  unnatural,  it  easily 
becomes  ridiculous.  In  the  best  opera 
there  must  te  a compromise  with  that 
which  is  purely  artificial. 

And  when  there  is  a school  of  writers 
—a  school  that  includes  elastically  such 
men  as  Baudel  lire,  Kalin,  Maeterlinck, 
Verlaine — and  this  school  in  its  more 
modern  expression  interests  deeply  men 
of  a super-refined  taste,  of  a sincere  be- 
lief in  the  exquisiteness  of  art,  of  a 
curious  and  subtle  talejit,  there  will  be 
such  operas  as  "Peileas  and  Melisande" 
— a dream  within  a dream.  Such  operas, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  years 
seem  apart,  particular;  they  must  al- 
ways be  for  a special  audience,  and  in 
any  admiration  for  such  works  there 
will  be  a snobbish  affectation  on  the 
part  of  some  most  persistent  and  vio- 
lently offensive  in  gush. 

The  average  man  or  woman  courts  a 
direct  reminder  or  appeal,  whether  the 
music  be  that  of  the  tower  scene  in  "II 
Trovatore,”  the  love  duet  in  “Tristan.” 
the  announcement  made  by  Bruennhilde 
of  Siegmund's  death,  the  garret  scene 
between  Mimi  and  her  lover,  the  wail  of 
Canlo  or  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  of 
"Tosca.”  Theories  of  opera  change  with 
the  generations;  there  will  alwavs  be 
pretty  talk  about  the  "ideal  opera"; 
forms  and  expressions  of  operatic  mel- 
ody change  in  details  that  after  a-ll  are 
superficial;  but  there  must  be  a certain 
intensity  in  emotion,  an  Intensity  meas- 
ured according  tothereceptiveness  of  the 
contemporaneous  hearer,  and  when  the 
emotion  is  universal  and  elemental  not 
purely  literary  or  parochial,  the  opera- 
will  not  die  with  its  generation.  And  so, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Gauthier-Villars  and  his 
fastidious  sneer,  Mr.  Baughan  is  right 
in  his  characterization  of  certain  mod- 
ern Italian  operas  as  "vital."  Looking 
backward  in  the  history  of  opera,  this 
vital  quality  has  been  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Italian  music-dramas.  Even 
in  the  now  forgotten  operas  of  Rossini, 
one  of  the  four  born  melodists  of  the 
world— Handel.  Mozart  and  Schubert  are 
the  other  three— there  was  a certain 
spontaneity,  an  exuberance,  -a-  wealth 
squandered  as  by  a madman,  that  vital- 
ized the  works  in  a period  Indifferent  to 
keen  emotions.  As  for  the  other  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Gauthier-Villars,  they  are 
merely  for  a feuilleton.  to  awaken  sur- 
prise. contradiction  and.  possibly,  the 
indignation  of  some  without  sense  of 
humor. 


celved  by  the  secretary  on  or  before 
Aug.  15.  1905,  and  must  be  signed  by  a 
nom-de-plume  of  the  composer.  The 
real  name  and  address  of  the  composer 
must  accompany  the  manuscript,  in  a 
separate,  scaled  envelope,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  must  be  written  the  nom- 
de-plume  used.  This  envelope  will  not 
be  opened  until  the  award  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee of  award  consists  of  Messrs. 
Dudley  Buck,  Horatio  Parker  and  Vic- 
tor Herbert.  Manuscripts  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Leon  O.  Gilmore,  12  Cot- 
tage street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  who  will 
retain  them  unopened  until  the  above 
date,  when  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  committee  of  award. 

Mr.  N.  .1.  Corey  announced  yesterday 
that  the  Detroit  Orchestral  Society  had 
closed  arrangements  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  j 
for  a concert  by  that  organization,  under 
Wilhelm  Gerieke.  in  Detroit  next  Octo- 
ber. Thp  Boston  Symphony  will  open  the 
series  of  six  concerts  to  be  provided  next 
season,  though  the  exact  day  of  the 
month  on  which  it  will  be  heard  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  decided  upon.— Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Mr.  Eugene  Ysaye,  the  eminent  tiddler, 
"took  over  $100,001)  home  with  him  as  the 
net  results  of  his  tour.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  the  treatment  he  received  in 
this  country."  This  is  noble  of  him. 

A young  American  girl  who  recently  ■ 
went  from  San  Francisco  to  Paris  to 
study  voice  became  a pupil  of  Jean  de 
Roszke.  In  a letter  to  a friend  she 
writes  of  the  great  maestro  as  follows: 
"To  be  a pupil  of  Jean's,  even  to  be  near 
him,  Is,  as  you  may  imagine,  worth  al- 
most anything,  but  it  took  all  the  pas- 
sion for  shopping  out  of  me  when  I 
learned  that  J had  to  pay  $10  for  15  min- 
utes' instruction,  and  twice  a week  at 
that.”— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Mr.  John  F.  Runciman  says  that  con- 
cert business  goes  on  in  England  much 
as  it  has  done  for  years  past.  "The 
agents  alone  flourish,  and  grow  fat;  the 
artists  who  can  make  a bare  livelihood 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.”  , 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
give  a series  of  concerts  in  Buffalo  next 
season.  , , . . 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  been  invited  to 
conduct  one  or  more  of  his  choral  works, 
including  "The  Apostles,”  at  the  Cincin- 
nati festival  of  1906. 

Anita  Rio,  soprano,  after  next  season, 
will  go  to  Berlin  to  study  opera. 

Mascagni  will  write  tne  music  for  a 
libretto  based  on  the  tragedy  of  Beatrice 
Cenci. 

Goldmark  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  an 


! for  concert  work. 


FROM  MEMORY. 

Custom  moulds  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  That  It  should  do  so 
is  natural,  for  our  physical  life  is  main- 
tained by  such  a series  of  complex  auto- 
matic actions  of  brain,  nerve  and 
muscle  that  the  human  mind  instinct- 
ively recognizes  in  custom  an  outward 
sequence  of  actions  analogous  to  its 
inner  working.  To  do  a thing  once  is 
to  prepare  for  its  repetition,  and  by  its 
repetition  habits  are  formed  which,  as 
the  old  saw  has  It,  are  "second  nature.” 
Custom  would  be  an  amiable  companion 
were  it  not  that  man  is  a restless,  in- 
quiring and  progressive  animal;  conse- 
quently, the  most  respectable  and  re- 
spected customs  now  ami  again  become 
irrational  and  absurd,  and  this  arises 
in  the  art  world  as  much  as  in  everyday 
life.  One  such  consequence  has  come 
upon  us  in  our  concert  rooms  at  piano 
recitals.  Because  the  giant  pianists 
play  from  memory,  therefore  the  lesser 


In  Reply. 

Mr.  Gauthier- Villar’s  amusing  article 
reads  as  though  it  were  written  for 
some  friend,  a Parisian  publisher,  who 
Is  nervous  over  the  Interest  taken  at 
present  in  modern  Italian  operas.  The 
article  is  an  entertaining  feuilleton;  it 
Is  not  historically  or  aesthetically  true. 
Mr.  Baughan  is  moderate  and  sane 
when  he  asserts  that  certain  modern 
Italian  works  are  the  only  "vital”  mod- 
— onoms  the  world  has  known  since 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Clara  Joanna,  soprano,  and 
Messrs.  Edoardo  Garbin,  tenor,  and  Tita 
Ruffo  and  Mario  Sammarco,  baritones,  I 
all  members  of  the  Italian  opera  com- 
pany In  Paris,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  leading  article  on  this  page. 
Has  not  Mr.  Garfcin  Frenchified  his 
name?  Is  he  not  our  old  friend,  Edoardo 
Garbini,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
stable  boy  at  Parma,  then  studied  'sing- 
ing and  at  last  became  illustrious,  espe- 
cially in  music-dramas  of  the  modern 
.Italian  school.  The  two  baritones  are 
I highly  praised  as  comedians  and  sing- 
ers, and  Mr.  Sammarco,  who  has  sung 
in  London,  has  created  several  impor- 
tant parts. 

Mr  Alfred  Glraudet.  who  has  lived  In 
Boston  for  two  seasons,  lias  been  in- 
vited  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  new  and 
endowed  music  school  in  New  York  of 
which  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  is  the  di- 
rector. Several  newspapers  have  stated 
that  Mr.  Giraudet  was  a teacher  of  sing- 
ing at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  that 
he  there  taught  Miss  Breval,  Mme. 
Ackle  and  others  how  to  sing.  The' 
statement  is  inaccuraie.  He  taught 
opera,  or  dramatic  action.  He  was  never 
a teacher  of  singing  at  the  famous  con-  , 
servatory. 

The  Schubert  Glee  Club  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  of  which  Mr.  Louis  R.  Dressier  Is 
conductor,  will  next  season  celebrate 


| with  — 

! composer  and  to  the  executant.  Nor  do 
j the  giants  themselves  escape  the  evils 
i attendant  on  this  custom.  The  strain 
I on  the  memory  is  so  great  that  slips 
| are  by  no  means  uncommon.  For  the 
greater  part  they  pass  unnoticed,  be- 
cause they  are  only  detectable  by  lis- 
teners possessing  intimate  knowledge 
of  t lie  music,  and  because  the  pianist 


several. 

Although  Mozart’s  sonatas  were  d 
nounced  by  contemporaries  as  makii 
excessive  demands  on  executive  ski 
to  remember  them  is 'no  formidab 
task,  but  with  the  growth  of  digit 
dexterity  composers  have  made  sui 
increasing  demands  on  the  techniqi 
of  the  performer  that  the  limit  of  po 
slble  pianistic  acrobatics  would  seem 
have  been  reached,  short  of  Dame  N 
ture  kindly  obliging  with  a sixth  ting 
on  each  hand.  Of  course  associate  | 
is  a peculiarly  powerful  link  in  plai  ' 
playing  from  memory,  the  form  ai 
sound  of  the  music  constantly  sugges 
ing  the  succeeding  passages,  but  th  I 
does  not  compensate  for  the  cnmple 
ity  of  modern  music  and  the  proportto 
ately  Increased  danger  of  forgetfulne.- 
Apart  from  the  risk  run  by  the  exc  j 
tant.  there  arises  a serious  evil  whl.  : 
It  is  time  should  be  faced:  the  snif  1 
repertory  that  pianists  are  able  to  ha  • 
at  sufficient  command  to  play  In  publi  | 
It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Paderewski  declar  1 
that  the  largest  number  of  works 
pianist  can  keep  up  to  concert  pitch 
one  time  Is  12,  and  the  effort  to  mei 
orize  a new  piece  Is  so  great  before 
sense  of  absolute  security  is  secup 
that  to  add  to  the  repertoire  requir 
careful  consideration,  since  unless  t! 
work  prove  effective  all  the  labor  ■ 
lost. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  store 
typed  character  of  piano  recitals,  an 
the  reason  why  when  one  pianist  h I 
made  a success  of  a new  piece  all  t I 
others  begin  to  play  It.  If  pianists  hi 
the  courage  to  play  with  music 
front  of  them  we  should  hear  far  mo  I 
novelties,  and  young  composers  wou 
receive  much  more  eneouragemei 
Probably  few  gifted  pianists  won 
glance  at  the  music  page,  for  one  of  t 
most  prevalent  accompaniments  to  m 
slcal  ability  is  an  exceptionally  rote 
tive  memory;  but  that  the  knowled 
that  the  music  was  before  them  wou- 
give  confidence  not  only  to  the  play 
but  to  the  listener.  Tnat  the  prose 
custom  has  little  rationality  Is  sho\ 
by  the  pianist  always  being  provld 
with  music  when  playing  in  chamh 
works,  while  he  is  deprived  of  it  in 


0IEvan  Williams,  tenor,  Is  In  England 


lghts  must  do  likewise,  though  often 
ivlth  disastrous  results  alike  to  the 


either  recovers  himself  quickly  or  cov- 
ers up  the  hiatus  with  a few  impromptu 


notes  or  chords.  To  the  sensitive  mu- 
sician. however,  tuch  moments  are  most 
disturbing.  The  slightest  uncertainty 
makes  Itself  immediately  felt,  and  be- 
fore the  wrong  notes  are  struck  or  the 
utter  breakdown  occurs,  there  Is  a pain- 
ful feeling  of  impending  tatastrophe. 
Sometimes  there  is  a humorous  side 
when,  a modulatory  chord  being  missed, 
the  player  has  to  repeat  the  section  just 
played.  Such  a passage  occurs  in  Hel- 
ler's onee-popular  “Tarantella,"  con- 
cerning which  the  story  Is  told  that  a 
young  lady  executing  this  to  a group 
of  admiring  friends  missed  the  chord 
so  often  that  she  had  as  a last  re- 
source to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the 
music  stool. 

Not  a few  conductors  would,  I feel 
sure,  bear  witness  to  moments  of  agon- 
izing anxiety  when  , the  soloist  in  a 
piano  concerto  began  to  flounder.  On 
such  occasions  there  are  executed  mar- 
vellous feats  of  presence  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  conductor  and  orchestra, 
prominently  by  the  principal  violin,  in 
suddenlv  skipping  two  or  three  bars 
omitted  by  the  pianist.  I remember  Sir 
August  Manns  once,  at  a Crystal  Palace 
concert,  saving  the  situation  by  quickly 
turning  the  page  of  his  score  so  that  it 
could  be  seen  by  the  struggling  violin- 
ist. Fiddlers,  however,  are  far  less 
prone  to  forget  than  pianists,  for  the 
former,  speaking  generally,  have  only 
one  part  to  play,  while  the  latter  have 


concerto  in  which  a lapse  of  memo 
would  be  far  more  serious.  The  Jd 
that  the  expressive  power  of  a play 
is  hampered  by  his  eyes  seeing  t 
notes  Is  equally  fallacious,  for  no  o 
would  venture  to  assert  this  In  the  I 
terpretation  of  trios  and  quartets,—  r 
Referee. 


PROGRAMME  M'JSIC. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  contributed  to  t 
Daily  News  (London)  the  following  : 
tide,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  a 
may  easily  provoke  discussion: 

The  first  performance  of  Rlchn 
Strauss'  "Symphonla  Domestlca" 
Saturday  will  no  doubt  loosen  the  sha  | 
of  the  humorous  journalist  (in  li  | 
Tree’s  phrase).  The  baby’s  morning  a | 
evening  bath  will  be  a fine  targ  I 
Critics  in  America  seized  the  opportui 
ty  to  the  full,  and  supplemented  1 
programme  with  their  own  humort  I 
explanations.  In  the  present  case,  ho 
ever,  the  Philistine  has  had  Ills  groii  | 
cut  from  under  him  by  the  excellt 
analysis  of  Mr.  Alfred  Kallsch  and 
Percy  Pitt,  which  is  now  'before  me.  | 
is  quite  properly  pointed  out  that  In 
Strauss’  works  the  abstract  Is  ill' 
trated  by  the  concrete— that,  in  fa  | 
they  are  symbolical.  1 had  occasion  I | 
state  this  obvious  fact  when  writ! 
some  time  ago  of  "Thus  Sprach  /| 
rathustra”  and  "Eln  Heldenleben.  I j 
was  accused  of  reading  too  much  li  1 
the  music. 

I cannot  agree,  however,  with  0 
passage  In  the  interesting  description 
the  "Symphonla  Domestlca.”  It  dan 
ens  counsel. 

Ricli-d  Strauss  stated  to  an  Arne: 
can  Interviewer  that  he  wished  his  w< 
to  be  Judged  as  absolute  music,  and 
had  already  said  the  same  thing  In  t|/ 
Interview  In  the  Daily  Nev.’S,  which  I 
tiacted  so  much  attention.  At  the  sa  j 
time,  he  confessed  that  in  compos!  1 
the  symphony  he  had  a very  detiii  | 

nrhuvu  :nma  In  hlo  mlnfl  HPhC  WritGTS  I 
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programme  in  his  mind.  The  writers 
Saturday’s  analysis  explain  this  incil 
sistency  in  their  own  way— possibly 
may  have  been  Inspired  by  Strauss  hi 
seif.  They  think  "he  wished  the  hea  ' 
rather  to  infer 'that  music  is  to  be 
garded  as  a language  the  meaning  I 
which  each  hearer  is  to  interpret  r 
himself."  This  explanation  Is  cons | 
ered  necessary  because  it  is  obvfi 
"that  music  cannot  be  both  one  till 
and  its  opposite”— (hat  Is  to  say,  It  c; 
not  be  at  once  programme  music  and  ; 
solute  music.  I submit  that  It  can.  ho 
ever  impossible  it  may  seem  to  the  lo 
cal  mind.  Indeed,  to  hold  the  cnnlr; 
opinion  Is  to  give  away  the  cause 
programme  music  as  art.  I fat 
Strauss  hrmself  is  sufficiently  an  a 
thetic  thinker  to  know  that  all 
which  is  not  self-contained  Is  hyb 
art.  He  finds  that  having  to  lllustrat 
subject  gives  him  new  inspiration  as 
form  and  treatment.  These  must 
able  to  take  their  stand  for  their  0 
sake,  or  the  musical  composition  Is  1 
complete.  , , 

Analogies  are  dangerous,  we  know  r 
well,  out  I think  there  Is  an  analogy 
be  drawn  between  programme  mu 
and  a subject  picture. 

All  painters  are  agreed  that  a plct>  ■ 
that  relies  almost  entirely  on  its  si>- 
ject  is  poor  art.  It  is  the  art  of  an 
lustrator  such  as  Gustave  Dore.  J 
old  masters  chose  their  religious  s 
iects  and  were  at  pains  to  carry  til 
out  to  the  last  detail,  but  they  kiT 
that  their  pictures  had  to  stand  or 
by  the  fineness  of  their  design  and 
beauty  of  ttv ir  color.  You  can.  ever 
a heretic,  admire  a Raphael  with  t 
caring  twopence  about  ^he  su^Jeet 
even  understanding  It.  To  come  to  m 
ern  times,  it  is  possible  to  he  impres  1 
by  one  of  Watts'  fine  canvases  with  ' 
giving  a thought  to  their  sym’,.0.1|  , 
meaning.  And  It  is  the  same  wl«  1 
Whistler.  Al!  the  great  mastcrpK  s 
Of  art  arc  complete  In  s , : 

cannot  expect  to  be  exempt  from  I 


Irm 


Yet  trims  bech  iSrsuod  that  TT 

i tcrs  may  Insert  In  catalogues  nice 
I1,  quotations  from  the  poets  In  or- 
lo  make  their  pictures  understood  of 
■■■  ■ multitude,  a composer  may  reason- 
! > claim  that  the  same  latitude  should 

Hallowed  him.  The  argument  begs 
question  of  whether  the  painter 
itld  have  recourse  to  literary  descrip- 
ueyond  the  title  of  his  picture.  Two 
i igs  do  not  make  a right. 

' come  back  to  Strauss’  new  sym- 
>,iy.  It  Is  so  far  from  ‘being  "obvious 
. i.  music  cannot  be  one  thing  and  its 
> 'Site”  —absolute  and  programme 
i itlc  at  the  simo  time— that  It  may  be 
ill  down  as  an  aesthetic  rule  that  un- 
sit  Is  hath  It  Is  not  art  at  all. 

■Je.  writers  of  the  programme  book 
I tmpt  to  save  their  face  by  suggest- 
ed! hat  Strauss  meant  that  his  music 
hi  Id  be  regarded  "as  a language  the 
inning  of  which  each  hearer  Is  to  in- 
ei'ot  for  himself.’  But  that  attitude 
fhlnd  on  the  part  of  the  listoner  is 
no  peculiar  to  what  Is  called  "pro- 
rnme  music.”  It  Is  demanded  by  all 
mSc  except  that  which  Is  a mere  tech- 
nic exercise.  There  are  men,  It  Is 
in  "whose.  Interest  in  music  itself  Is 
-trig  enough,”  In  Mr.  Fuller  Malt- 
ar’s  words,  "to  make  it  worth  their 
he  to  create  works  In  which  the  mu- 
le Idea  Is  sufficient  inspiration,  In 
ehh  the  adventures,  so  to  speak,  of 
umuslcal  themes,  in  the  process  of 
j ly  musical  development,  are  of  prt- 
aa’  importance."  There  have  been 
inosers  of  this  type— most  of  them 
if  come  from  South  Kensington,  But 
not  how  the  great  musicians  have 
, r|en.  It  Is  not  the  appeal  they  wished 
In  ake.  Indeed,  that  view  of  music  is 
* i ill  a modern  innovation,  and  dates 
no  the  time  when  the  adherents  of 
Hhjms  endeavored  to  set  him  up  as 
.theeader  of  a reaction  against  Wagner 
:u  Liszt.  A war  cry  was  necessary, 
huso  "absolute"  music,  in  Mr.  Malt- 
1 ns  sense,  was  pitted  against  "pro- 
em me"  music.  In  a broad  sense,  ln- 
s r nental  music  has  never  been  any- 
th!!: else  than  "programmatic,”  if  I 
malcoln  an  adjective.  It  began  bv  lmi- 
t itjg  song  and  dance,  and  Its  absolu- 
tist came  into  being  as  a means  of  en- 
l.ir.ng  the  frontiers  of  the  art.  That  is 
•l.oplace  of  Bach  in  the  scheme  of 
tlilrs.  But  can  anyone  believe  that 
t he • beautiful  preludes  and  fugues,  full 
of  le  most  profound  passion,  were 
ipe|ly  wrltetn-  as  a series  of  thematic 
, hntures? 

T-re  Is  an  esesntial  difference,  how- 
Cvd  between  the  old  unavowed  and  the 
molrn  avowed  programme  music, 

I the  old  music  the  composer  had 
to  cpress  all  he  had  to  say  within 
funs  which  had  crept. Into  the  art  from 
d lie  and  song  and  had  become  part  of 
(the  rt.  Berlioz  attempted  avowed  pro- 
gralme  music  within  the  limits  of 
uiiijowed  programme  music,  and  If 
ho  lhad  had  more  technique  he 
R’OH  have  been  more  success- 

ful. Liszt  was  the  first  to  make 
hisubject  determln'e  the  form  and  the 
itrejment.  "Wagner  does  not  count,  be- 
cau;  drama  was  his  form.  Strauss 
histaken  up  and  developed  the  Liszt 
ide  The  exigencies  of  his  subject  de- 
terlne  his  modifications— and  that  is 
all  hey  are— of  the  forms  and  treat- 
nets  already  in  use.  I admit  he  Is  not 
qui  consistent  in  practice,  and  in  all 
hlslymphonic  poems— perhaps  the  new 
tvo  is  an  exception— there  are  pas- 
Basi  that  cannot  be  listened  to  as 
| mute  that  does  not  require  verbal  ex- 
"lafition.  These  are  not  the  merits  of 
lompositions,  but  the  faults,  the 
une  of  a wavering  between  de- 
■lpttve  and  psychological  handling 
s subject.  When  he  is  consistent 
nuslc  can  be  heard  as  both  abso- 
ind  programme  music.  As  an  artist 
he  nows  full  well  that  this  must  be  so, 
nncjthat.  I think,  is  the  explanation  of 
hislpparently .Inconsistent  utterance  to 
theAmerican  interviewer  and  to  our 
ow| 

l&0\' 

IN’  THE  HEART. 

^Viiin  the  last  week  there  have  been 
ujbig  tales  about  men  with  strange 
n First  we  were  told  of  an  in- 
ividrl  with  two  hearts  that  beat  as 
heart  on  his  left  side  and  one 
hi!  right;  then  of  a man  of  uncom- 
on  ndurance,  who  is  living  with  a 
ito  ball  in  his  organ  of  organs;  and 
aw  ie  death  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Miller 
re.rted,  Mr.  Miller  did  not  learn 
iat  js  heart  was  on  the  wroag-side 
e was  shaken  up  by  a railway 
it  and  afterward  opened.  The 
isco  ry  was  made  in  1901.  After 
ie  was  known  to  amusement 
•verias  an  anatomical  wonder. 

rh'  ancients  would  hare  thought  lit-'’ 
orsuch  curiosities.  They  were  well 
acqujited  with  men  whose  hearts 
were  cmgh  with  hair,  as  Hermogenes, 
the  letorician ; Leonidas  and  Lysan- 
<3er,  je  heroic  Spartan  captains ; Aris- 
tome(s,  also  a valiant  person,  and  a 
famoti  Venetian  thief  seen  by  Mu- 
retus  Thieves’  hearts  were  often 
qneei  Zacntus  of  Portugal,  a reser- 
voir  : wisdom,  told  this  marvellous 
story  “There  was  a hold  thief  who 
had  i;>en  often  seized  with  a palpi- 
tatioiof  the  heart;  being  apprehended, 
he  w ; adjudged  to  the  wheel  by  the 
magi  rate;  myself,  with  two  of  my 
colleiues,  desirous  to  see  the  heart 
of  th  man  (as  soon  as  his  body  was 
quar  -ed)  cut  it  open,  yet  beating,  and 
tl  right  ventricle  of  it  we  found 
tones  of  the  bigness  of  peas,  of 
color,  somewhat  long  and  of  the 


weight  of  one  drachm;  these  wore  not 
only  seen,  hut  wondered  at  by  divers 
persons  of  learning  and  curiosity.”  A 
I somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  II.  They  found 
in  the  heart  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  a 
triangular  hone  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter T,  and  a poor  man  of  Copenhagen 
had  a heart  ns  big  ns  an  ox,  and  in  it 
[was  a spongy  and  friable  bone  that 
looked  like  the  letter  Y.  The  heart  of 
Casimlr,  duke  of  Brandenburg,  was 
like  unto  ft  roasted  pear.  Then  there 
was  the  noble  Roman  who  died  and 
left  no  heart  in  his  body,  not  to  men- 
tion the  one  troubled  with  fainting  fits, 
in  whose  heart  was  a black  worm  in 
shape  like  to  those  bred  in  wool.  When 
a man  exclaims,  “Something  in  my 
heart  tells  me,”  the  phrase  is  not 
always  merely  a figure  of  speech. 


JUDGE  DILL  AT  YALE. 

Mr.  James  B.  Dill,  now  a judge  of 
the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  New 
Jersey,  is  well  remembered  by  the 
members  of  the  class  of  ’76  at  Y’ale 
University.  Among  liis  classmates 
were  Walker  Blaine,  now  dead;  Capt. 
“Bob”  Cook,  Chester  M.  Dawes,  a son 
of  Senator  Dawes,  and  now  a lawyer 
in  Chicago;  Lispennrd  Stewart,  a so- 
ciety man  of  New  York;  Otto  T.  Bar- 
nard, president  of  a trust;  G.  Creighton 
Webb,  a son  of  Gen.  James  Watson 
Webb.  They,  with  a few  others,  in 
one  way  or  another  won  distinctions. 
Edgar  Saltus,  the  novelist,  was  with 
the  class  in  his  freshman  year,  and  Sec- 
retary V.  H.  Metcalfe  and  United 
States  Senator  Kean  were  members, 
hut  did  not  graduate.  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley is  now  president  of  the  university. 
Harry  Hamlin  of  Buffalo,  known  to 
all  horsemen,  left  the  class  in  his  fresh- 
man year. 

Judge  Dill,  at  Yale,  was  always 
ready  to  talk  in  class  or  college  meet- 
ings. A small  man.  he  was  then  ex- 
tremely thin,  bat  he  had  what  may  he 
called  the  oratorical  face,  voice  and 
manner.  In  those  days  class  politics 
| ran  high,  and  Judge  Dill  was  an  ac- 
j complished  wire  puller  in  behalf  of 
| the  "neutrals,”  as  opposed  to  the  secret 
society  men.  Even  then  he  showed 
| a rare  talent  for  organization,  as 

[afterward  he  displayed  it  in  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts.  A man  of  studious  and 
abstemious  habits,  he  was  respected 
|j  by  those  w'ho  before  graduation  found 
his  oratorical  outbursts  too  frequent. 
It  would  be  strange  if  the  whirligig 

of  time  should  bring  him  into  prom- 
inence as  a disorganizer  of  trusts.  Iu 
hist  opinions  on  corporations  will  he 
adhere  to  his  own  significant  utterances 
of  late,  or  will  he  pay  respect  to  the 
beliefs  of  his  Old  classmate,  Senator 
Kean  of  New  Jersey? 

How  often  the  world  revises  or  re- 
verses collegians’  judgments  ef  each 
other’s  abilities!  How  often  it  mocks 
the  predictions  of  the  class  historians  ! 
How  many  valedictorians  have  ever 
made  a mark  in  after  life?  Not  a few 
have  passed  blameless  lives,  as  routine 
teachers  or  as  village  clergymen,  who 
preach  at  a nominal  salary  of  $500  or 
$000,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
paid  in  pork,  farm  produce  and  grocer- 
ies. Artemus  Ward  once  mused  on  the 
fate  of  the  friends  of  his  youth;  “Dash- 
ington,  the  youth  with  whom  I used  to 
read  the  able  orations  of  Cicero,  and 
who,  as  a declaimer  on  exhibition  days, 
used  to  wipe  the  rest  of  us  boys  pretty 
handsomely  out — well,  Dashington  is 
identified  with  the  halibut  and  cod  in- 
terest-drives a fish  cart,  in  fact,  from 
a certain  town  on  the  coast  back  into 
the  interior.  Hubertson,  the  utterly 
stupid  boy- — the  lunkhead  who  never 
had  his  lessons — he’s  about  the  ablest 
lawyer  a sister  state  can  boast.”  Judge 
Dill  was  far  from  being  a lunkhead, 
but  if  any  one  of  his  classmates  had 
been  told  in  ’76  that  “the  hoy  orator” 
would  live  to  be  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished legal  advisers  in  the  United 
States  he  would  have  burst  out  in  the 
jarring  laughter  of  incredulity. 

HER  LETTER. 

In  spite  of  labor-saving  picture  pos- 
tal cards,  women  still  write  letters, 
while  men  seem  impatient  of  pen  and 
ink.  The  most  accomplished  and  genial 


male  is  often  a disappointing  creature 
when  he  writes  to  a friend.  No  doubt 
if  Howell,  Pope,  Swift,  Walpole,  Gray 
and  other  mnsters  of  the  familiar  let- 
ter were  alive  today  they  would  use 
deliberately  and  perfunctorily  a type- 
writing machine,  and  no  publisher 
would  be  eager  to  publish  their  corre- 
spondence. De  Quincey  admitted  that 
among  all  the  celebrated  letter  writ- 
ers “a  large  overbalance  happens  to 
have  been  men” ; he  added,  “but  more 
frequently  women  write  from  their 
hearts.” 

The  handwriting  that  is  in  fashion 
today  among  women  moved  us  to  this 
prelude.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  in 
England  and  New  England  they  were 
taught  a fine  accomplishment  described 
as  the  Italian  hand ; “a  collection  of 
spearheads  and  arrowheads  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.”  N’s  and  U’s,  M’s 
and  W’s  were  easily  confused ; a 
mother’s  affection,  a maiden’s  blush- 
ing or  reckless  confession  took  hiero- 
glyphic form ; and  yet  to  some  of  us 
faded  letters  written  in  that  old-fash- 
ioned hand  are  now  inexpressibly  dear 
and  sacred.  The  reaction  came.  The 
old  and  young  grew  bold  and  coarse 
in  penmanship.  They  sprawled  and 
scratched  that  their  thoughts  might 
seem  strong.  The  strength  of  weak- 
ness ; “the  roughest  roughness  which 
cannot  stop  itself.” 

We  read  a day  or  two  ago  advice 
given  to  young  girls  concerning  the 
“elements”  of  the  “proper  and  artistic” 
letter.  There  should,  It  sterns,  be  a 
sense  of  position  and  proportion ; a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  blank 
space ; a letter  should  be  framed  by 
its  edges ; a number  should  not  take 
the  place  of  the  name  of  the  month ; 
there  should  De  care  in  the  para- 
graphing as  note  writing  is  the  one 
thing  done  by  a great  many  women 
who  have  not  the  habit  of  doing  their 
hair,  the  one  task  should  not  be  an 
ungainly  and  a shuffling,  piece  of  work.” 

If  a woman  shpuJd  jteSetjfcjM:  'th#'1 
terror  of  such  advice,  with  one  eye  on 
such  instructions  and  the  other  on  a 
book  entitled  “Correct  English”  or 
“Don't,”  would  not  the  letter  be  stiff 
and  priggish?  Does  the  boy  at  school 
stop  to  think  whether  the  account  of 
home  news  or  the  simple  and  sweet 
words  of  counsel  run  up  hill?  Does 
the  lover  re-read  a letter  because  the 
t’s  are  all  punctiliously  crossed,  and 
-the  semicolon  used  in  a signi£cant  man- 
ner? Should  a sensible  man  be  shocked 
if  his  Arabella  confuses  at  times  “to” 
and  “too”?  One  of  the  sweetest  maid- 
ens in  all  /iction,  the  heroine  of  “The 
Golden  Butterfly,”  grew  up  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  or  the 
pen.  Only  in  one  way  will  a woman 
offend  the  fastidious  to  her  ruin ; and 
that  is  by  the  use  of  some  stupefying 
and  sickening  perfume  which  sticks  to 
paper  and  envelope  like  glue. 


// 
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A NOVELIST’S  DUTY, 


The  early  editions  of  Richardson’s 
“Sir  Charles  Grandison”  contain  an 
“historical  and  characteristical  index.” 
In  the  edition  of  1754  this  index  con- 
sumes 112  pages,  and  there  are  three 
more  pages  of  similes  and  allusions  in 
the  foregoing  seven  volumes.  The 
reader  who  yawns  over  the  recital  of 
the  exasperating  perfections  of  the  prig 
of  prigs  who  preferred  Miss  Harriet 
Byron  to  the  divine  Clementina  will 
always  find  amusement  in  the  index, 
whether  he  turn  at  random  to  “Barne- 
velt,  Miss.  Thanks  God  she  is  a 
woman,  and  why,  I.  53.  How,  prob- 
ably, she  would  have  acted  had  she 
been  of  the  other  sex,  YI.  265,”  or  to 
‘‘Women.  Silly  antipathies  of  women  to 
beetles,  spiders,  frogs,  etc.,  exposed, 
VI.  265.”  Why  did  Miss  Barnevelt 
thank  God  she  was  a woman?  Let  us 
turn  to  the  page  at  once.  “Nobody,  it 
seems,  thinks  of  a husband  for  Miss 
Barnevelt.  She  is  sneeringly  spoken  of 
rather  as  a young  fellow-  than  as  a 
Woman;  and  who  will  one  day  look  out 
for  a wife  for  herself.  One  reason,  in- 
deed, she  everywhere  gives,  for  being 
| satisfied  with  being  a woman  ; which  is, 
[that  she  *eannot  he  married  to  a 
I woman.”  Not  only  is  curiosity  nro-  1 


yoked  by  Buch  an  index,  hut  a lazy 
reader,  by  skimming  it,  will  he  saved 
the  trouble  of  ploughing  through  the 
hook  itself,  and  yet  he  ready  to  stand 
an  examination.  Take  this  novel  of 
Richardson’s,  for  insiance.  By  consult- 
ing the  index  you  find  that  Mrs.  Helen 
Jervois  had  an  abandoned  character, 
treated  her  late  husband  with  a vile 
behavior,  threatened  Sir  Charles  with 
the  resentment  of  her  new  lmshand, 
Maj.  O’Hara,  was  overcome  by  Sir 
Charles’  goodness,  and  turned  Meth- 
odist. That  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  or- 
dinary examiner. 

What  a convenience  such  an  index 
would  be  if  it  were  prepared  for  every 
novel  that  is  discussed  eagerly  for  a 
season,  or  for  a novel  that  has  the  ele- 
ments of  life.  Each  reader  has  his  fa- 
vorite romances,  dear  to  him,  though 
they  may  be  dull  to  others.  One  may 
read  over  and  over  again  “The  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,”  “Moby  Dick,"  “The 
Woman  Hater,”  "The  Grange  Gar- 
| den,”  and  others  may  wonder  at  his 

taste.  He  smiles  and  -wishes  to  refer 
to  a passage  in  “The  Woman  Hater” 
in  which  Severne  proposes  his  scheme 
for  breaking  the  bank  at  Homburg,  and 
, repeats  a croupier’s  saying:  “The  bank 
always  wins  through  the  rashness  of 
those  who  lose  and  the  timidity  of  those 
who  gain,”  but  just  where  is  the  pas- 
sage? If  there  were  an  index  he  would 
look  under  “Gambling,”  or  “Homburg, ’’ 
or  “Croupier.”  As  it  is,  he  is  obliged  to 
thumb  the  pages  and  strain  his  eyes. 
There  are  the  delightful  novels  of  Mor- 
timer Collins,  preferred  by  a few  to  the 
romances  of  Wilkie:  they  are  store- 
houses of  epigrams  and  shrewd  criti- 
cism on  men  and  women,  books  and 
life.  Where  is  it  that  Mortimer  speaks 
of  Horace  as  writing  his  poems  that 
they  might  he  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  Is  it  in  “A  Fight  with  For- 
tune” or  in  “Sweet  and  Twenty”? 
Would  not  the  admirers  of  George 
Meredith  pay  handsomely  for  an  elab- 
orate index — we  do  not  say  lexicon— to 
his  fantastically  written  novels?  Where 
does  Meredith  speak  of  a loving  man 
and  wife  defying  the  world  with 
mutual  onion?  Is  it  in  “One  of  Our 
Conquerors”?  And,  if  so,  on  what  page, 
so  that  the  quotation  may  be  exact? 

Or  take  a story  of  adventure  by  Dumas 
or  Stevenson— what  a wealth  of  inci- 
dent to  be  indexed! 

A novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  as 
it  appears  creates  a pother  and  commo- 
tion. Think  of  the  stir  made  by  “Rob- 
ert Elsmere.”  Oh,  the  screaming  and 
whooping  about  It.  An  epoch-making 
novel!  A novel  for  all  time!  But  who 
remembers  It  today?  It  is  in  lirpbo 
with  the  cast  out  junk  of  the  world!--*-  - 
Yet  some  one  looking  over  an  index  to  ' 
“Robert  Elsmere”  might  be  persuaded 
to  read  here  and  there  a scrap  of  dia- 
logue, a hit  of  analysis  or  description. 

In  some  editions  of  Balzac  each  volume 
contains  a list  of  the  characters  and  of 
the  other  volumes  in  which  they  appear: 
Thus  Louis  Gaston  figures  in  “Me- 
moires  de  Deux  Jeunes  Mariees”  and 
“La  Grenadiere”;  but  this  is  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  “Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son” Sir  Arthur  Poinings  only  enters 
once,  but  see  how  he  is  indexed:  “Poin- 
ings, Sir  Arthur,  history  of  his  court- 
ship to  a young  lady,  who  had  no 
notion  of  the  love,  which  was  not  at- 
tended with  difficulties,  VII.,  216.”  Theo- 
phlle  Gautier,  who  generally  began  a 
book  by  reading  the  preface  and  the 
table  of  contents,  which,  according  to 
the  French  manner,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  to  find  out  whether  he  should 
continue,  would  have  revelled  in  this 
grandiose  and  Grandisonian  index. 


FADS  AND  DELUSIONS. 

The  Herald  has  mentioned  editorially 
a few  popular  errors  about  hygiene  in 
general  and  the  care  of  the  body  in  par- 
ticular, but  the  list  is  a long  and  curious 
one.  An  English  physician  writing  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  admitted  cheer- 
fully that  the  history  of  medicine  is 
“largely  a history  of  error,”  and  he 
gave  as  a reason  for  this,  not  any  ex- 
ceptional stupidity  of  physicians,  but 
the  fact  that  "medicine  is  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  more  fundamental  j 
sciences,  and  these  are  hut  a growth  of  ! 
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yesterday."  The  popular  medical  be- 
liefs, whims,  fancies,  fads  are  generally 
those  which  were  entertained  by  doc- 
tors from  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago. 
Are  there  not  many  mothers  who  still 
tell  a boy  with  a cut  finger  to  keep  the 
nir  away  from  the  wound?  Are  there 
not  cautions  against  the  night  air,  not 
only  in  Germany  and  France,  where  it 
has  been  for  years  the  custom  to  sleep 
in  rooms  almost  hermetically  sealed, 
but  also  in  our  own  country?  Yet  the 
air  is  not  the  cause  of  suppuration, 
nor  is  night  air  the  cause  of  malaria, 
as  thousands  think.  "As  a matter  of 
fact,  in  every  particular  save  that  of 
temperature,  night  air  is  better  than 
day  air";  mosquitoes, . which  feed  at 
night,  convey  the  parasites  of  malaria; 
shut  windows  at  night  make  the  atmos- 
phere impure  and  favor  the  tubercle 
bacillus. 

Take  a still  homelier  example.  Are 
there  not  many  who  insist  on  flannel 
next  the  skin?  We  remember  healthy 
boys  in  the  sixties  doomed  in  winter 
not  only  to  suits  of  red  flannel,  but 
also  to  chest  protectors.  The  chest  pro- 
tector was  made  of  flannel  and  wool  or 
of  buckskin.  Worn  in  front,  it  was 
supposed  to  cover  the  lungs  and  keep 
the  wearer  from  catching  a cold  that 
would  lead  to  pneumonia  or  to  con- 
sumption. This  garment  was  seldom 
an  absorbent.  It  was  seldom  washed. 
It  provoked  perspiration  which  was 
chronic.  The  layer  next  the  skin 
should  be  absorbent,  and  this  property 
depends  on  the  texture,  not  on  the  ma- 


the  medical ' practice  and  the  popular 
medical  beliefs  of  today,  will  give  thanks 
that  they  were  born  for  a happier  fate? 
We  forget.  Mr.  Lee  Spangler,  the 
prophet  of  York,  Pa.,  announced  last 
February  that  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end  in  1008. 


“STRUGGLING.” 

In  n libel  suit  brought  against  Punch, 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy,  the  author  of  the 
offensive  article,  a savage  book  review, 
testified  that  the  secondary  object  of 
the  review  was  to  give  a lift  to  a 
“struggling”  journalist.  He  afterward 
withdrew  this  expression.  Mr.  Augus- 
tine Birred,  who  is  commonly  called 
“Augustus”  by  professors  of  English 
literature,  asked  whether  all  journal- 
ists do  not  struggle.  “They  do.” 
“You  are  a struggling  journalist?"  “I 
was.”  “When  did  you  leave  off  strug- 
gling?” "Last  night,  after  listening  to 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  Dar- 
lingesque  jokes.”  The  case  was  tried 
before  Judge  Darling.  - which  accounts 
for  the  dull  point  of  Mr.  Lucy’s  feeble 
jest  and  also  shows  the  pleasing  infor- 
mality of  trials  in  London.  . 

The  word  “struggling”  as  used  by  Mr. 
Lucy  is  merely  an  expected,  obvious 
adjective,  shunned  by  those  in  search 
of  the  purple  phrase.  "Struggling”  is 
now  seldom  applied  to  a lawyer  or  doc- 
tor. This  is  a more  courteous  period, 
and  “rising”  is  preferred.  Did  you  ever 

read  of  a young  lawyer  who  was  not 
? Some  are  still  “rising”,  after 


rising 

depends  on  the  texture,  nor  on  uie  mu-  are  50  years  old.  So  a bride  is 

terial  There  are  flannels  wholly  unfit,  *1™?*  ‘charming,  even  though  the 
for  they  neither  absorb  moisture  nor  officiating  clergyman  wonders  at  the 
allow  ventilation.  This  English  phy-  bridegroom’s  courage  and  looks  over 
sician  quoted  above  clinches  his  state-  ’ ber  head.  Journalists  are  still  supposed 
ment  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  insti-  to  struggle.  The  stragglers  should  not 
tution  cricket;  he  states  that  relatively  be  vexed  thereby.  Only  a few  years 
few  flannel  shirts  are  now  seen  on  the  ago  they  were  not  journalists,  they 
field  The  delusion  that  every  one  were  penny-a-liners,  pencil  pushers, 
should  wear  the  same  amount  of  cloth-  The  day  may  come  when  they  will  be 


ing  may  be  noted  here.  The  skin  regu 
lates  temperature,  but  one  skin  differs 
from  another  skin  in  activity  as  well  as 
in  glory.  And  now  add  the  delusion  of 
the  cold  bath  as  a hardener  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  good  in  the  bath  is  the  after 
glow.  If  there  be  no  glow,  the  bath  is 
neither  hardening  nor  cleansing,  but 
unpleasant  and  injurious. 


described  as  “rising.”  But  firemen  will 
be  “gallant  fire  laddies,”  and  rescuing 
hands  will  be  “willing,”  and  a man 
stealing  eggs  will  be  caught  “red- 
handed”  for  years  to  come. 


IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

„,  Walter  Kittredge.  the  author  of 

unpieuBaui  Some  men  “Tenting  Tonight,"  is  dead.  He  wrote 

are  always  talking  about  their  daily  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the 
bath.  They  thus  may  justly  be  sus-  war— we  say  “the  war,”  for  to  thou- 
pected  of  a recent  conversion.  si  nds  still  living  there  has  been  on  y 

The  English  doctor  is  most  violent  in  one  war.  Alexander  and  ’*uhu®  ^ 
his  remarks  against  the  cult  of  muscle  Frederick  the  ^rtjat  f\,ovvs'  in 

as  muscle,  and  he  inveighs  against  the  were,  like  Hanm  • I - . 

dreariness  of  physical  training,  develop-  their  day,  and  they f 

enSnd  the  like.  He  cannot  imagine  battles;  in  this  country  there  hav  e been 

a.ujPcricketer  or  one  who  has  indulged  several  ® opl  iu  -bulk 

in  the  “austere  delights”  of  golf  spend-  ton  a ns.  hut  “e „ is 

ing  any  time  with  dumb-bells  The  mus-  the  v,U,  emc  e ^ ^ thousands 

cular  tissue  is  not  so  important  as  , the  c ^ Tonight,”  how 

was;  the  external  muscles  should  be  ^ht  to  inquire  incident- 

kept  in  fairly  good  trim,  for  they  are.  . ? ^ ^ ftnthorship?  That  the  song 

the  furnaces  of  the  body  by  the  adjec-  rejected  bv  publishers  is 

,iv,  "external"  a.  exclude,  th.  heart.  J «•  “ “ in  .hi, 

“the  most  important  muscle  in  the  not  g • ^ fate  of  more  than 

body”  but  let  the  exercise  be  out  of  ^ writer  or  composer, 

doors.  To  say  that  physical  training  is  .Vmericftn3  Jjave  been  called  the 

the  one  great  cure  for  physical  deter, ora-  /entimental  people  on  earth,  but 

tion  is  to  talk  nonsense.  A child  reared  description  has  not  been  applied  to 

in  a slum,  fed  on  pickles  and  herring  g the  formation  of  the  great 

and  what  has  been  milk  when  he  is  6 ‘ - • 


months  old,  is  sent  to  school  with  half- 
formed  brain  at  4 or  5 ; there  he  spends 
hours  in  foul  air,  and  sustained  atten- 
tion is  demanded  from  his  mind  for 
twice  as  long  as  is  possible.  He  grows 
u"  "a  shortsighted,  narrow-chested,  un- 
dersized youth,  who  is  the  fittest  sur- 
vivor of  the  many  who  began  the  race, 
but  have  fallen  by  the  way.  It  is  then 
proposed  by  the  high  priests  of  muscle 
to  give  this  poor  fellow  a pair  of  dumb- 
bells or  Indian  clubs  and  forthright 
make  a man  of  him.” 

One  looking  over  the  medical  wisdom 
of  the  ancients  as  preserved  in  books,  or 
reading  the  thousands  of  familiar  Eng- 
lish prescriptions  published  in  household 
and  popular  volumes  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  smiles  a supe- 


years  of  mourning:  the  expression  off 
the  sentiment  was  too  often,  trivial^ 
silly  or  grotesque.  Suppose  that  Charles 
Carroll  Sawyer’s  once  famous  song  had 
been  written  for  the  Spanish  war; 
Would  it  have  lieen  sung  seriously? 
Here  is  the  first  verse — we  quote  from) 
Frank  Converse’s  “Old  Cremona  Song 
ster”: 

"Dearest  love,  do  you  remember, 

When  we  Inst  did  meet. 

How  you  told  me  that  you  loved  me, 
Kneeling  at  m3*  feet? 

Oh.  how  proud  you  stood  before  me. 

In  your  suit  of  blue. . 

When  you  rowed  to  me  and  country 
Ever  to  l>e  true! 

Cborus—  Weeping,  sad  and  lonely. 

Hopes  and  fears  ho\v  vain! 

Yet  praying,  when  this  cruel  war  Is  over— 
Praying  that  we  meet  again.’' 

Even  soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil; 
war  a reaction  set  in.  Art-emus  Ward 
had  already  complained  of  poets  of  the 
people  overdoing  the  “mother  busi- 
ness.” The  parodists  were  soon  at 
work.  The  simplicity  that  was  akin 
to  idiocy  and  the  homeliness  that  was 
cater-cousin  to  drivel  were  parodied  in 
songs  and  also  in  titles  for  which  songs 
might  be  written,  ns  “Father’s  Pants 
Will  Soon  Fit  Johnny,”  “Mother’s 
Teeth  Are  Plugged  with  Zinc,”  and 
Richard  II.  Newell  wrote  his  delightful 
"song  of  the  period”: 

"When  your  cheap  divorce  Is  granted. 


Mother,  and  you  leave  the  West, 
Shall  I stay  with  you  or  father? 


Tell  me.  mother,  which  the  heat? 

He’ll  lie  much  surprised.  I fear  me. 

When  he  knows  what  you  have  filed. 

And  unless  you  hover  near  roe, 

He’ll  appropriate  your  child.” 

The  songs  of  the  civil  war  are  now 
sung  chiefly  by  the  surviving  veterans 
at  their  camp  fires,  anil  after  the  final 
drum  taps  the  songs  will  serve  the  his- 
torian and  the  sociologist.  There  will 
lie  dispute  about  the  lines;  the  tunes 
themselves  may  differ  slightly  from  the 
original.  How  many  today  of  the 
younger  generation  can  quote  correctly 
Mr.  Kittredge’s  poem  or  whistle  surely 
the  melody  so  often  heard  in  encamp- 
ment on  the  battlefield  after  the  slaugh- 
ter and  iu  the  homes  of  those  waiting? 


EXPERIENCE  TEACHES. 


rior  smile  and  rejoices  that  he  did  not 
live  in  such  ignorant  and  superstitious 
periods.  Is  it  not  more  than  possible 
that  the  patients  of  2tX>5,  if  they  take 
the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with 


trusts  and  the  declaration  of  the  war 
against  Spain.  There  is  a certain  sym- 
bolism in  the  fact  that,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  songs  of  the  civil 
war  were  sentimental  to  the  verge  of 
sentimentalism,  if  not  over  it,  the  one 
great  song  of  the  Spanish  war  was  “A  ; 
Hot  Time.”  The  former  songs  were, 
as  a rule,  in  the  spirit  of  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  whose  inherent  melancholy 
tinctured  his  simple  verses  and  tames. 
One  smiles  today  at  such  lines  as. 

•'I’m  thinking.  mother,  of  the  time 
When  little  Willie  died; 

W>  laid  him  down  with  bursting  hearts, 

My  father's  tomb  beside. 

’Twas  then  you  feared  my  tender  form 
Would  vanish  from  tl-.e  light, 

But  ah!  My  grave  Is  neath  the  wave. 

For  Lizzie  dies  tonight. 

Lizzie  dies  tonight,  mother. 

Lizzie  dies  tonight! 

Yet  songs  of  equally  maudlin  senti- 
ment with  an  injection  of  patriotism 
were  sung  without  thought  of  the  gush 
during  the  crashing  years.  The  mother, 
dear  to  all  lowers  of  French  melodrama, 
was  often  in  evidence,  “just  before  the 
battle.”  or  after.  The  basic  thought 
was  touching  and  irresistible  in  those 


The  great  Kansas  pow-wow  lias  now 
passed  into  history,  though  there  may 
I still  be  echoes  in  the  vast  auditorium 
1 known  as  the  Cave  of  the  Winds. 
Our  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  just  before  his  departure  con- 
fided to  the  palpitating  public  that 
he  was  extremely  nervous  at  the 
thought  of  speaking  to  a crowd.  This 
confession  of  a man  of  unusual  force 
and  audacity  confirms  us  in  the  belief 
that  day  and  night  schools  should  be 
established  throughout  the  land,  in 
which  experience  should  be  taught. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  class 
of  would-be  orators  is  called  for  next 
Friday  night.  The  professor  should 
not,  after  a few  general  remarks,  leave 
I the  platform  and  criticise  the  speeches 
of  his  pupils — thought,  language,  facial 
expression  and  gesture.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  should  do  all  the  talking.  It 
should  be  his  object  to  inspire  the 
pupils  with  confidence  by  relating  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  others  at 
public  dinners,  receptions,  political 
meetings ; on  all  occasions  where  a 
man  is  expected  to  stand  on  his  feet 
and  say  something  pertinent  or  mem- 
orable. A ruan  of  natural  modesty  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  the  only 
one  who  is  shy  and  flurried  when  called 
on  to  respond  to  a toast.  He  sees 
others  ready,  fluent,  happy  in  illustra- 
tion and  in  repartee,  never  discon- 
certed, welcoming  interruption,  in- 
spired, not  quenched  by  groans,  hisses 
or  mocking  laughter.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  conscientious  professor  to 
Acquaint  the  bashful  and  self-conscious 
with  the  oratorical  growth  of  the  men 
whom  they  admire.  Mr.  Georg"  Fred 
Williams  is  surely  a most  accomplished 
speaker  in  the  entertaining  and  effect- 
ive presentation  of  his  thought,  how-  | 
ever  one  may  at  the  time  disagree  with 
his  views.  Mr.  Williams  has  told  us 
that  when  he  first  began  to  speak  in 
public  he  suffered  mental  and  physical 
agony.  His  first  speeches  showed  his 
confusion  and  distress.  Only  by  a de- 
termined effort  and  by  constant  prac- 
tice did  he  gain  enough  confidence  to 
arrange  his  thoughts  consecutively  and 
to  express  himself  correctly.  Mr.  j 
Stephen  O’Meara,  a graceful  and  effect- 
ive after-dinner  speaker,  suffered  in- ) 


tensely  at  the  beginning,  but  lie.  t 
turned  this  nervousness  into  confide, 

— the  confidence  that  is  authority,  i 
arrogance.  Such  examples  might 
quoted  here  in  Boston  by  the  Prof 
sor  of  Experience.  The  pupil  shoi 
first  of  all  be  convinced  of  the  fact  tb 
hardly  any  sane,  sensible  man  tn) 
well  on  his  feet  until  he  is  thorougl 
master  of  the  routine,  until  he  has  sh 
his  natural  modesty. 

No  doubt  there  was  a time,  incredi  - 
as  it  may  seem  to  our  shy  friend,  wh 
Dr.  Depew  did  not  remember  easily 
the  presence  of  an  assembled  eompn  f 
old.  time-honored  jests;  when  A 
Jerome  was  not  so  gayly  reckless  a 
profanely  epigrammatic  in  his  pub 
observations  on  men,  government  a 
life  in  general,  though  this  is  hard 
conceivable;  when  Mark  Twain's  coj 
fused  drawl  was  real  and  not  nssumt 
Mr.  Lawson  should  not  be  disoourngt 
Let  him  go  from  city  to  village  throng 
out  the  land  ; let  him  speak  at  dinin 
camp  meeting,  from  platform  and  fr< 
stump,  and  ho  will  soon  lie  volul 
without  the  aid  of  typewritten  speec 
But  if  Mr.  Lawson  had  been  able 
attend  the  class  meetings  in  the  Seho 
of  Experience  he  would  have  bei 
spared  the  drudgery  that  is  now  i 
evitable. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  f 
quality  of  the  oratory  Inst  week 
Kansas.  Liberal  extracts  from  tl 
speeches  have  been  published  and  rea 
ers  have  already  judged  for  themselve 
Of  the  speeches  before  the  Chautauqu 
that  of  Gov.  La  Follette  was  to  us  1 
far  the  most  valuable,  for  Hamlet 
even  today  a more  interesting  rhnrnct' 
than  a trust  or  insurance  magnate. 
United  States  senator,  or  even  M 
Charley  Murphty  or  Mr.  Pat  MrCorrei 
Gov.  La  Follette  refuses  to  believe  tin 
Hamlet  was  crazy;  “Hamlet  wr 
Shakespeare’s  ideal  of  a mnn.”  It  wal 
a noble  and  humane  action  on  the  pni 
of  the  Governor  to  divert  the  thought  I 
of  his  audience  from  the  Standard  0 
Company,  the  beef  trust  and  froi 
floods  and  grasshoppers.  It  is  a goo 
thing  for  the  men  and  women  of  Kni 
sas  to  become  acquainted  with  HamM  | 
that  they  may  discuss  his  characte 
during  the  winter  months  of  force' 
bodily  inaction. 


/ 


AN  AMERICAN  PLAY. 

When  Hans  von  Buclow,  the  distil 
guished  pianist,  was  in  this  counti 
for  the  first  time  lie  wrote  to  a frien 
advising  her  to  read  Sardou's  pin. 
“Uncle  Sam" — not,  as  he  said,  becam 
it  was  a true  picture  of  American  lit 
but  because  it  was  amusing.  A pin 
has  been  produced  at  the  Vaudevill 
Theatre,  Paris,  this  season  which 
said  to  bo  extremely  funny.  They  thi 
say  this  are  Americans  whe  happen  ( 
see  it,  for  the  authors  of  “Les  Ro 
Americans”  were  serious,  at  least  i 
their  injection  of  local  color;  they  ei 
dear-need  to  give  a faithful  represent: 
tion  of  American  life.  First  of  all,  the 
present  characters  with  these  distinc 
itely  American  names:  Kamadge 

Farouk,  Burkasson,  Hans  Smillim 
Baleymoon,  Miss  Polop,  Miss  Katsoi 
“Mistress”  Yunty.  Pray,  what  Amer 


can  city  directory  did  they  refer  to  fc  i I i 


information? 

The  kings  are  kings  of  the  trusD 
Ivarnndger  is  brutally,  shamelessl 
rich,  and  he  has  a son,  Maximilien — 
common  Y’ankee  name— and  a daugb 
ter.  The  father  gives  away  libraries 
and  for  this  purpose  corners  the  cor 
market;  he  is  also  addicted  to  fane, 
dress  balls.  His  son  is  a proper  youn, 
man,  who  disapproves  and  at  last  dip 
owns  his  father.  The  daughter  mnr 
ries  a secretary,  of  whom  we  knov 
nothing,  save  that  his  name  is  Charlie 
There  is  also  an  illustrious  poet,  Mi 
Chicking,  who  makes  interminabl 
speeches,  yet  no  one  of  them  is  so  Ion; 
as  the  soliloquy  of  Don  Carlos  befor 
Charlemagne’s  tomb  in  “Hernanl,  ’ am 
thus  American  wind  and  endurance  ar 
underrated.  Old  Karnadger  is  by  n 
means  a stern  moralist;  lie  has  hear- 
the  chimes  at  midnight,  he  has  see 
the  seven  stars,  he  has  hit  the  bow 
and  led  the  pace  to  such  an  extent  tba 


ktj 


T>  a 


,J  ron  frame  gives  way,  .his  nerves 
unstrung,  and  he  falls  victim  to 
aotor  ataxia.  Nevertheless,  sport- 
jdood  still  boils  in  his  veins,  and  he 
' ,!1: ftufel ps  millionaires  and  their  wives  and 
t fi' iijiJ  liters,  men  and  women  of  lesser 
th,  all  sorts  of  queer  characters, 
fancy  dress  ball.  The  millionaires 
it  once  recognized  by  a closely 
, ten  upper  lip.  But  the  United 
I i s has  gone  on  a strike  because 
•jKarnadger  has  bought  up  all  the 
: : nj  The  son  appears  at  the  ball—  | 

‘ ii  uhe  invited? — shows  up  in  an  old  j 
illissipated  pepper  and  salt  suit,  a j 
•la  nl  unpleasant  person,  who  makes  a 
lgspeech  full  of  hot  air  between  two  | 
lies,  while  free  and  independent 
ims  yell  behind  the  scenes,  “a . bas 
uadjare'* — for  thus  they  pronounce  I 
a iame  of  the  great  philanthropist, 
.eson’s  frenzied  oratory'  and  the 
ois  in  the  street  bring  down  old  < 
uadger  into  the  ballroom.  He  en- 
aslowly  on  account  of  his  grape- 
k twist.  He  is  clad  in  a dressing 
- His  state  of  inind  is  not  soothed 
aximilien  and  Mr.  Chicking,  the 
el  for  they  address  him  in  the  pres- 
cof  the  startled  revellers  and  com- 
,u  him  to  hand  over  his  million's  to 
i<>  nor.  Scene  of  general  reconcilia- 
n Miss  Tarbell  herself  would  be 
>uc?d  by  the  sentiment  of  the  tab- 
, u It  is  said  that  the  play  will  soon 
pduced  in  New  York  for  the  ben- 
: dt  f multi-millionaires  and  all  cap- 
lin of  industry. 

Ml  the  leading  playactor  make  up 
Carnegie  or  as  Mr.  J.  D.  Rocke- 
rilo  The  latter  is  just  now  more  in 
- •■(•  uelight.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
iuc  easier  to  think  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
« Mr.  |r  lopting  Mr.  Carnegie's  specialty 
'jr.d  iving  away  libraries  than  giving 
nid  ttending  a gay  mask  ball.  The 
i Baylrights,  in  revising  the  drama  for 
rod 


if  tung 


Her 


tion  in  this  country,  might  make 
use  of  the  late  episode?  in 
and,  when  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who 
er  weary  of  doing  good,  gave  his 
q:nan  a basket  of  potatoes,  each  one 
eh  contained  a $5  gold  piece.  The 
nluction  of  grateful  college  presi- 
in  the  ball  scene  would  also  excite 
st  and  approval. 

» may  insist  on  names  that  are 
haracteristically  American.  Far- 
Spyder,  Baleymoon,  Hans,  Smil- 
ire  hardly -to  be  found  in  our 


6 

geooa 'gical  dictionaries.  Yet  why  be 
fussy iver  a mere  detail?  Look  at  the 
""me  invented  by  Victor  Hugo  for  his 
gliimen  in  “The  Man  Who  Laughs.” 
th  dramatists  should  look  at  the 
stn  etdgns  in  New  York -or -Chicago, 
pic  they,  not  see  many  surnames  that 
American  and  improbable? 

)■  ' ' 

JGMOST  PERSUADED. 

d weather  some  who,  in  other 
eat  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl 
i uhor  thought  of  consequences,  and 
nap  irisive  thumbs  at  food  faddists, 
■fe  stmgly  tempted  to  join  the  ranks 

the  vegetarians.  The  normal 

mLtlU  Iittl6  aPPetite  for  thick,  red 
meat ; his  appetite  is  dimin- 
M,  if  he  is  sane,  he  does  not 
to  stimulate  it.  Until  a week 
jo  he  compromised  on  chicken, 
r Sveia  boiled  fowl,  but  he  has  read 
i ments  of  an  official  of  the  Na- 
pultry  Organization  Society  of 
and  today  he  would  shudder 
t the  Lght  of  chicken,  broiled  deli- 
•ously  r fried  with  “fixin’s.”  What 
re  pi  j.  gapes,  dropsy  of  the  wattles, 
we  ed  lead  and  other  barnyard  fowl 
iwasenut  different  forms  of  tubercu- 


off ; that  the  drink  takes  up  the  anti- 
mony and  carries  it  into  the  system 
with  the  rubber - chips ; that  the  anti- 
mony lodges  these  chips  whore  they 
will  product  appendicitis  ; 'yef ’it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  this  bottle  to  the  lips, 
and  thousands  of  temperate,  persons 
avoid  self- assertive  temperance  drinks, 
But  if  chicken  is  to  be  ' shunned  in 
summer,  what  meat  remains  for  the 
judicious? 

Suppose  a man  in  summer  should  con- 
fine his  diet  to  breads,  vegetables, 
fruits,  eggs,  now  and  then  a bit  of  fish 
(but  salmon  never,  and  bluefish,  only 
when  it  left  its  home  the  same  day), 
lie  would  no  doubt  be  the  better  for  it; 


the  evening  meal  of  rice — for  to 'this 
diet  has  the  Mikado  been  reduced. 
Enter  an  American 


and  an  English 
financier.  The  Mikado  decorates  them 
at  once  and  there  is  a comic  trio,  after 
which  the  financiers  wish  to  know  how 
affairs  stand.  The  accounts  are  shown 
to  them,  and  they  courteously  express 
dissatisfaction,  whereupon  the  decora- 
tions are  taken  from  them  and  they 
Iflre  kicked,  down  stairs.  The  Mikado 

orders  a ballet  to  divert  him,  and 
geishas  dance  and  sing  to  a tune  from 
“The  Geisha.”  (This  operetta  was  a 
favorite  in  Russia  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  It  is  a curious  fact, 


nevertheless  the  vegetarians  would  not  though  Mr.  Villari  does  not  mention  it, 


admit  him  as  a member . in  good  and 
regular  standing.  Suppose  he  were  to 
abstain  from  fish;  there  would  be  a 
quarrel  over  eggs.  And  think  of  the 
sects  in  the  ranks!  There  are  the  Wal- 
laceites,  who  do  not  eat  salt  or  bread 
made  with  yeast;  the  Haigites,  who, 
remembering  Pythagoras,  deny  them- 
selves beans,  and,  going  further,  frown 
on  peas;  the  Ailinsonites,  who  proclaim 
that  tea  is  a poison.  The  man  ready 
to  be  converted  sees,  this  dissension  and 
asks:  What  is  vegetarian  truth?  The 
account  of  a meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  the  Vegetarian  Fed- 
eral Union,  held  recently  in  London, 


that  the  company  of  the  Artistic  The- 
atre of  Moscow',  now  one  of  the  best 
all-round  companies  in  Europe,  began 
as  w'ell-to-do  amateurs  about  four  years 
ago  with  performances  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  “Mikado,”  for  which  they 
charged  no  price  for  admission.)  A cry, 
“The  Russians  are  coming!”  puts  an 
end  to  the  ballet.  Alarum  without. 
The  Russians  enter  with  a hurrah  and 
take  possession.  A Cossack  dance  end3 
the  play. 

POE  ON  THE  STAGE. 

There  is  a playhouse  in  Paris,  the 
Grand  Guignol,  in  which,  especially  in 


perplexes  him.  Did  not  Mr.  Albert  summer,  the  pieces  are  flimsy  and  gay. 


Broadbent  admit  that  vegetarians  as  a 
class  are  not  “that'  tj-pe  of  physical  fit- 
ness they  should  be”?  They  are  “neu- 
rotic and  too  highly  strung,  largely  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  too  much  food. 

Some  vegetarians  are  as  silly  and  as 
foolish  as  the  lady  who  once  inquired 
for  a diet  to  help  her  to  get  on  the 
astral  plane  quickly.  She  suggested 
spring  water  and  popcorn.”  Mr.  Broad- 
bent  said  that  food  reformers  should 
stop  theorizing  and  reading  about  diet. 

“They  ought  to.  find  and  adopt  some- 
thing simple  and  . practical,  and  then 
shut  up  all  the  books  about  health  and 
diet.”,  A sensible  man  this  Mr.  Broad- 
bent;  and  so  is  Mr.  George  Allen,  the 
pedestrian,  who  contributed  a paper  in 
which  he  urged  that  a person  ought 
not  to  adopt  vegetarianism  until  he  was 
convinced  that  such  a course  wras  right; 
then  lie  should  go  forward  fearlessly. 

Yes,  “fearlessly,”  is  the  word.  It  takes 
courage  to  eat  some  of  the  favorite  T;sjtorg 
dishes  of  extreme  vegetarians,  and  only  *S1  0r*.' 
a brave  man  can  view  some  of  them  K<  lama  lc 
with  unblanched  face.  For  instance, 
there  is  that  dish  that  looks  like  baked 
whiskers. 

Furthermore,  the  strict  lover  of  truth 
and  hater  of  shams  may  accustom  him- 
self to  the  words,  bromose,  granose, 
granola,  kornlet  and  gofio;  but  any  veg- 
etable or  nut.  “cutlet”  will  seem  to  him 
fraudulent.  Why  remind  the  one  ready 
to  be  converted  or  the  neophyte  of  tlje 
fleshpots  of  sin?  Let  caramel-cereal  be 
drunk  as  caramel-cereal,  not  as  coffee. 

Let  nut-butters  have  some  other  sur- 
name. 

Whether  a passionate  devotion  to 
string  beans  and  summer  squash  will 
in  the.  course  of  time  change  the  con- 
tour and  substance  of  the  face  and 
affect  the  hair  as  though  it  grew  on 
marshy  ground  is  a question  that  may 
he  discussed  later. 


h 


This  season,  however,  the  bill  is  made 
up  of  short  shockers.  In  one  of  the 
little  plays,  the  denouement  is  a mur- 
der in  a night  nursery,  and  another, 
entitled  “La  Masquerade  Inter- 
rompue,”  is  founded  on  Poe’s  “Masque 
of  the  Red  Death”;  a hall  is  in 
progress,  and  suddenly  among  the 
guests  surges  the  red  figure  of  the 
plague.  The  host  touches  him  upon 
the  shoulder.  He  turns  and  reveals  a 
face  most  hideous,  marked  with  the 
dreadful  disease.” 

Poe  has  been  waxmly  appreciated  by 
Frenchmen  since  Baudelaire  translated 
some  of  his  extraordinary  stories,  but 
the  American  has  influenced  the  poet 
and  the  teller  of  tales  rather  than  the 
dramatist.  Recently  a horrible  little 
stage-piece  was  founded  on  Poe’s  gro- 
tesque story  about  the  lunatics  who 
got  the  upper  hand  of  physicians  and 
keepers  and  played  their  parts  before 
We  remember  vaguely  a 
piece  based  on  “The  Mur- 
ders in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  and  it  was 
said,  some  time  ago,  that  Debussy 
i was  at  work  on  the  libretto  and  the 
music  of  “The  Devil  in  the  Belfry.” 
We  do  not  recall  other  pieces.  Mr. 
.Tosef  Holbrooke  has  written  a few 
symphonic  poems  “after”  tales,  or 
poems,  'by  Poe;  “Israfel”  and  “Eldo- 
rado” have  been  treated  as  art  songs; 
music  has  been  written  for  the  elocu- 
tionist to  accompany  recitations  of 
“The  Bells,”  and  possibly  one  or  two 
other  poems;  but  Poe  inspires  com- 
posers rather  than  dramatists,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
indescribable  power  and  charm  of  Poe’s 
best  tales,  the  horror  of  his  situations  j 
are  shadowy,  unsubstantial  things.  ! 
Take  “The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,”  put  it  on  the  stage,  and  what 
would  become  of  it?  No  house  could 
be  so  charged  with  gloom  to  the  eye  or  j 


,rved 
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hirty  per  cent,  of  the  poultry 
at  table  in  England  have  suf-  for 
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frequently,  seen,’ 
disturbing  official,  “in  the 
st,  po  try  stores  and  in  restaurant 
pow ) skinny- birds  that  to  the  ex- 
« ey  obviousiy  have  had  tubereu- 
‘ - And  ape  not  cases  of  pip, 
P ’ ' JI)S-V  of  the  wattles,  common 
' n the  barnyards  of  our  own 
atry  > Many  of  us  read  with 
about  appendicitis  lurking 


RUSSIANS  IN  TOKIO. 

Two  or  three  curious  books  known  to 
those  interested  in  the  literature  of  the 
drama  .give  accounts  of  the  theatre  at 
Paris  during  the  revolution  and  the 
commune.  At  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Tokio  the  war  is  not  felt  today  as  it 
was  in  Paris,  and  yet  there  is  material 
similar  volume.  In  Mr.  Luigi 
the  Great  Shadow,” 
which  was  published  about  a month 
ago  in  London,  mention  is  made  of  a 
I war  drama  played  in  one  of  the  St 
Petersburg  theatres.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble that  after  so  many  reverses  Rus- 
sians could  write  such  a play,  Russians 
could  play  m it,  Russians  could  sit 
through  the  performance  night  after 
i night.  Here  is  a synopsis  of  the  final 
act:  The  Mikado  in  his  palace  con- 
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l°h  relaxes  the  muscles  of  the  ~Dancd  turns  his  Pockets 

tenor-;  that  the  rubber  chips 


the  mind  of  the  spectator,  no  play-actor 
could  be  so  mysteriously  melancholy  as 
the  master  of  the  house  in  Poe’s  de- 
scription. Nor  will  Poe’s  verse  em- 
brace lovingly  the  specific  music  of  a 
song  writer.  Only  a most  imagina- 
tive and  skilful  musician  can  hope  to 
-reproduce  the  mood  of  “Uialume”  or 
“Helen”  or  “The  City  in  the  Sea,”  and 
then  only  by  music  without  definite 
programme,  with  merely  a title  to  put 
a sympathetic  hearer  in  close  relation. 
This  hearer  must  be  imaginative  as 
well  as  sympathetic. 


HER  VERDICT. 

An  American  woman  just  off  the 
steamer  told  us  yesterday  her  experi- 
ences inf  Europe.  It  was  her  first  trip. 
The  experiences  were  in  clothes, 
though  she  did  have  something  to  say 
about  life  at  Rome  and  Nice.  “I  stood 
up  for  dressmakers  in  Paris  till  I was 
ready  to  drop.  There’s  no  use  talking, 
the  best  dressed  women  over  there  are 
Americans,  and  the  ‘best  fitting  dresses 


I are  made  in  this  country.  In  jl  .. 

[ they  wanted  to  pinch  my  waist  and  to 
make  my  dresses  skin  tight.  I used 
to  stuff  myself  before  trying  oil  so  I 
should  have  room  to  breathe  in  after- 
ward. Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the 
beauty  of  French  women!  They  are 
all  made  up,  painted,  horrid  creatures. 
But  the  worst  dressers  are  the  English 
and  the  Germans.  Talk  about  sights! 
Deliver  me!”  Thus  did  this  fair  creat- 
ure rattle  on  while  we  were  waiting 
to  hear  her  views  on  women’s  clubs  in 
Paris  and  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  oppressed  sex  on  the  continent.  We 
waited  in  vain. 

Was  her  outburst  the  expression  of 
artistic  conviction  or  a pretty  waving 
of  the  flag?  It  is  more  than  probably 
that  women  of  other  nations  would 
agree  that  the  Germans  are  the  least 
tastefully  dressed  as  regards  color, 
style  and  manner  of  wearing.  Their 
garments  are  cut  as  with  an  ax,  and 
there  is  no  appreciation  of  individual 
requirements.  The  Viennese  dress 
handsomely,  but  they  are  not  Germans. 
And  how  about  the  English? 

A significant  letter  from  Pains  was 
published  recently  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  The  correspondent  first  speaks 
of  the  Englishman  who  steps  into  a 
Parisian  shop.  The  clerk  that  speaks 
English  has  gone  out  for  a moment, 
but  the  shopkeeper,  with  his  French, 
is  master  of  the  situation,  “and  will 
not  let  that  confiding  Briton  depart  un- 
til he  has  purchased  an  article  he  does 
not  want  at  a figure  which  is  50  per 
cent,  or  so  above  the  habitual  tariff.” 
(This  remjnds  us  of  a recent  state- 
ment by  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  to  the 
effect  that  in  continental  inns  the  wine 
card  printed  for  Efiglish-speaking  tour- 
ists bears  higher  prices  than  the  one 
handed  men  of  other  nationalities.)  The 
Englishwoman  gapes  at  the  hats  and 
dresses  of  the  French:  “They  excite 
wonder  in  the  breast  of  the  lady  from 
Peckbam— sometimes  a little  jealousy 
— but  these  feminine  emotions  are  as 
condiments  to  the  repast.”  The  corre- 
spondent pictures  the  American  women 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix:  “ ‘Say,  ma,  do 
you  see  those  sweet  hats  across  the 
road?’  ejaculates  a feminine  voice  that 
we  ‘suspicion’  belongs  to  Chicago. 
‘What  a lovely  tulle  ruff!’  says  an- 
other, almost  embracing  the  shop  front 
in  the  excess,  of  her  enthusiasm.”  Will 
this  correspondent  put  his  hand,  on  his 
heart  and  swear  that  he  ever  heard  an 
American  use  “suspicion”  as  a verb 
with  this  meaning? 

The  correspondent  thus  preludes  be- 
fore sounding  the  chief  theme.  “I  have 
discovered  an  American  lady  of  long 
residence  in  Paris  and  well  versed  in 
the  art  of  dress.”  “Discovered”— the 
verb  is-  here  one  of  condescension. 
Where  and  how  did  he  “discover”  her? 
Was  she  hiding?  In  a cellar  or  in  a 
garret?  He  asked  her:  “Which  are 

the  better  dressed,  when  they  come  to 
Paris,  English  or  Americans?”  He  ad- 
mits that  the  question  was  a delicate 
one,  and  he  would  never  have  dared  to  i 
resolve  it  on  his  own  account.  Having  j 
discovered  her,  he  thougth  he  had  the 
right  to  ask  her  about  any  old  thing,  j 
She  answered:  “The  Americans,”  and  j 
gave  these  reasons:  “My  country- 

women are  more  adaptable  than  yours. 
They  are  quick  and  eager  for  new 
ideas.  I have  only  noticed  that  adapta- 
bility in  one  class  in  England — the  aris- 
tocracy. The  smart  woman  in  London 
is  very  smart.  But  what  you  would 
term  your  upper  middle  classes— the 
daughters  of  bankers  and  professional 
men,  even  of  members  of  Parliament — 
are  less  well  turned  out  than  ours.  I 
think  the  chief  fault  lies  in  the  desire  ; 
of  the  English  woman  to  dress  pict-  j 
uresquely.  The  result  is  that  she  often  j 
attains  -an  effect  which  reminds  me  of  : 
Liberty  art  curtains— very  pretty,  but 
rot  suitable  for  clothes.  Again,  in  hats,  i 
I think  the  Americans  have  it.  They  I 
may  speak  inferior  English,  ’but  they  I 
wear  better  hats  than  the  average  Lon- 
don woman.”  » 

The  same  opinion  that  ran  between 
the  lips  of  our  garrulous  young  friend, 
but  it  was  not  expressed  so  forcibly. 

Nor  was  she  so  impressed  by  the  “aris- 
tocracy”; nor  did  she  apply  that  vile 


term  “smart”  to  the  dress  or  behavior 
of  women.  Furthermore,  we  doubt 
whether  any  American  woman  of  taste, 
recently  discovered  or  still  concealed, 
ever  thought  of  Englishwomen  sinning 
in  dress  from  a wild  desire  to  be  pict- 
uresque. How  easy  men  are  in  like 
matters.  Suppose  Mr.  Anatole  France 
or  Mr.  Jaures  were  to  arrive  in  Bos- 
ton tomorrow ; would  any  one  notice 
whether  the  shirt  and  handkerchief  of 
either  one  of  the  distinguished  guests 
! were  of  similar  pattern?  Yet  the  Hab-  i 
erdasher  has  announced  solemnly:  “To 
i have  shirt  and  handkerchief  accord  in 
j pattern  is  considered  the  ultimate  of 
good  form.”  “Ultimate!”  Why  not 
, “limit”? 

LOCAL  PRIDE. 

Mr.  Pat  Crowe  may  be  remembered 
by  some  as  one  who  showed  his  abhor- 
rence of  a great  trust  by  kidnapping 
Master  Eddie  Cudahy  in  Omaha.  At 
the  time  his  name  w-as  familiar 
throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  land,  but  much  has  happened 
since  then,  and  the  precise  sphere  and 
habitat  of  Mr.  Crowe’s  usefulness  have 
not  been  generally  knowm.  Two  men 
about  a week  ago  held  up  and  robbed 
two  street  cars  within  three  blocks  of 
the  Omaha  city  jail  and  police  station. 
They  bagged  the  receipts  of  botfi  cars 
and  escaped.  A police  officer,  hearing 
the  news — “his  attention  being  called 
to  it”  is  perhaps  the  more  approved 
phrase — put  a finger  to  his  nose,  winked 
a long,  significant  wink,  and  said.:  “It 
was  one  of  Crowe’s  jobs;  we  know 
that  he  was  in  town  Sunday.”  Not  a 
word  was  said  about  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture. The  very  thought  wTould  have 
been  foolish.  Mr.  Crowe  was  in  town 
Sunday.  The  announcement  was 
enough;  it  was  as  though  he  had  been 
given  the  freedom  of  the  city.  And 
note  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crowe’s  opera- 
tions are  always  against  a trust  bug  or 
some  6ort  of  a monopolist.  He  nothing 
common  does  or  mean.  He  is  the 
Robin  Hood  of  Nebraska.  The  officers 
themselves  admire  his  gallant  deeds. 
They  shout  as  he  goes  by:  “Oh,  he’s  a 
rouser.”  But  Mr.  Crowe  is  too  well 
versed  in  human  nature  to  stale  his 
fame  by  choosing  Omaha  as  an  abiding 
place.  List  of  arrivals,  July  6:  Mr. 
Pat  Crowe.  And  Omaha  for  that  day 
is  the  omphalic  town  of  the  universe. 
There  is  no  one,  alas!  who  holds  pre- 
cisely the  same  relationship  with  Bos- 
ton. The  more  conspicuous  visitors  are 
men  of  feebler  flight.  They  sneak  in 
the  subway,  jostle  poor  frantic  passen- 
gers and  now  and  then  relieve  them  of 
a trifling  scarfpin,  or,  if  it  is  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  of  their  scanty 
wages.  We  blush  as  we  confess  it— it 
would  hardly  repay  Mr.  Crowe  to  visit 
Boston  now  unless  lie  is  interested  in 
the  authenticity  of  *he  Velasquez  por- 
trait in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


AT  HER  WORST. 

The  Herald  spoke  lately  of  American 
women  as  portrayed  by  the  artists  of 
Vanity  Fair  in  the  early  sixties;  how 
they  for  the  most  part  looked  common, 
if  not  actually  unclean;  how  they  were 
without  grace  or  any  personal  distinc- 
tion. A costume  of  a period  no  doubt 
has  something  to  do  witii  such  impres- 
sions, and  the  artist  of  a particular 
period  may  suffer  unjustly  when  his 
pictures  are  looked  at  by  irreverent 
nieces  or  grand-daughters  of  the  women 
whom  he  saw,  admired  and  drew.  Mr. 
Harry  Furniss  declares  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  Gentlewoman  that  the  most  ob- 
jectionable dress  ever  worn  by  English 
women  was  that  of  the  early  sixties: 
“I  defy  any  lady  to  appear  refined  in 
the  correct  fashions  of  that  period. 
The  hair  stuck  out  at  the  back  of  the 
head  as  a chignon  or  bun  (really  re- 
sembling a loaf),  surmounted  by  a little 
black  turban,  with  a feather  stuck  in  it; 
tight-fitting  purple  jacket,  strapped  and 
crossed  with  black  or  red  braid;  pan- 
niers of  gay  color — bright  yellow,  say — 
on  which  were  worked  startling  pat- 
terns in  red  braid:  short,  full  skirt— say 
of  red— with  vide  upright  stripes  of 


purple  braid;  a red  parasol,  yellow 
gloves  and  violet  boots  completed  a 
costume  that  our  oldest  gentlewQmeu 
still  alive  once  wore.” 

The  American  woman  of  the  early 
sixties  imitated  her  English  cousin  in  j 
certain  features  of  this  dress;  but  were 
the  illustrators  of  Vanity  Fair  wholly 
blameless?  Will  the  women  in  Life 
of  this  week  seem  as  heavy,  stupid  or 
vulgar  to  the  readers  of  1950?  Look 
over  volumes  of  costumes,  or  such  col- 
lections as  John  Grand-Carteret’s  "Le 
Decollete  et  le  Retrousse,”  and  though 
the  dress  (full  or  scanty)  often  seems 

trying  or  absurd  or  even  hideous,  yet 
the  women  themselves  are  charming  in 
spite  of  the  eccentricities  of  costume. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  automobile 
driving  on  woman  as  portrayed  in  1905? 
An  Englishman,  “W.  F.  W.,”  describes 
unkindly  a “muffin-capped  and  yash- 
maked  lady  motorist”  as  suggestive  of 
nothing  human.  When  she  comes  in  to 
dinner,  her  face  comes  home  “rough 
and  red  and  corrugated;  and  the  rough- 
ness and  the  redness  and  the  corruga- 
tion are,  as  you,  as  well  as  the  physi- 
ognomist, may  have  occasion  to  remark, 
not  to  be  wholly  obliterated  by  the  ordi- 
nary devices  of  the  toilet.  In  fact, 
these  devices  only  seem  to  bring  out 
this  type  of  motor  face  in  stronger 
relief  by  the  time  its  owner  has  done 
with  her  soup  plate.”  As  a result  there 
are  face-makers  and  face-restorers  In 
London  who  advertise  special  courses 
of  treatment  to  prepare  the  faces  of 
automobilists  for  dinner.  “W.  F.  W.” 
adds  this  ungallant  comment:  “The  | 

reason  why  women  should  be  at  the 
pains  to  acquire  a motor  face  from  2 
till  5,  and  at  the  further  pains  to  re- 
gain her  own  from  5 till  8,  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  infractuosities  of  her 
mind — and  not  to  be  found  even  there.” 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
take  their  pleasures  sadly.  We  have 
yet  to  find  an  American  woman  whose 
face  has  thus  been  hopelessly  rough- 
ened, set  or  distorted. 

SUA VITER  IN  MODO. 

The  decay  of  burglary  as  a fine  art 
has  been  the  subject  of  entertaining  dis- 
quisitions, but  no  one,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
disappearance  of  courtesy  was  the  first 
symptom  of  the  general  decay.  Some 
may  point  to  the  young  gentleman  in 
New  Jersey  who,  after  serving  time  for 
breaking  into  a house  and  robbing  it, 
called  in  his  Sunday  best  on  the  invol- 
untary hostess  of  a night,  begged  her 
pardon  in  a Chesterfieldian  manner  and 
assured  her  of  his  distinguished  consid- 
eration; hut  this  courtesy  was  after  the 
deed,  it  did  not  accompany  and  flavor 
the  action;  furthermore,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a p.  p.  c.,  for  the  young  gen- 
tleman announced  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing the  state  and  engaging  in  some 
more  prosaic  business. 

The  contemporaneous  burglar,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  published  in  the 
journals,  often  eats  heartily  and 
crushes  cups  of  wine  in  the  house  from 
which  he  is  about  to  remove  articles  of 
value,  some  of  them  in  doubtful  taste. 
In  these  instances  he  leaves  no  formal 
note  of  appreciation.  The  cultured,  pol- 
ished burglar,  who,  as  a family  man, 
led  a delightful  home  life,  and  in  his 
spare  moments  read  works  on  aes- 
thetics when  he  was  not  petting  his 
wife  and  little  ones,  has  been  driven 
into  obscurity  or  into  coarser  trades  by 
the  rude  yeggman.  Yet  here  and  there 
one  of  the  old  time  is  still  found,  wit- 
ness the  letter  of  an  English  burglar, 
signed  “Got  Them.”  It  began  : “Sir,  I 
cannot  but  compliment  you  on  the  good 
taste  which  you  have  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  your  plate.”  The  burglar 
then  admitted  that  he  was  a fastidious 
person,  “partial  to  fiddle-pattern  arti- 
cles, and  when  elegantly  chased,  as 
yours  are,  they  are  doubly  welcome.” 
The  fish  slieers  and  gravy  spoons  were 
warranted  by  this  expert  as  "substan- 
tial,” the  toddy  ladles  were  “really 
unique,”  and  the  appreeiator  promised 
to  keep  the  spade  guinea  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a punch  bowl  as  a souvenir. 

Would  not  the  receiver  of  a compli- 
mentary letter  written  by  such  an  ex- 
perienced collector  be  proud  of  his  own 
judgment?  Would  he  not  rejoice  in  the 


fact  that  his  treasures,  since  they  were 
doomed  to  go,  would  be  in  appreciative 
hands?  He  would  seldom  feel  the 
same  assurance  in  giving  a wedding  or 
a Christmas  present  And  how  little 
time  it  takes  for  a burglar  to  write  a 
few  lines  of  generous  indorsement  and 
true  satisfaction!  He  is  not  even  put 
to  the  bother  of  stamping  and  mailing 

the  letter. 

TWO  PRISONERS. 

Mr.  Romain  Daurignac  says  that  he 
will  visit  America,  but  Mr.  Maxim 
Gorki  6ays  that  he  will  not  come  to 
us  at  present.  Mr.  Daurignac  has  had 
ample  time  to  make  his  preparations, 
for,  as  the  brother  of  Mm©.  Therese 
Humbert,  he  was  nearly  three  years  in 
prison.  It  was  in  the  cool  and  quiet 
jail  that  he  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
an  English  grammar,  and  about  May 
j 1 he  began  to  let  his  beard  grow.  Nat- 
urally interested  in  the  promotion  of 
great  schemes  and  in  frenzied  finance, 
he  may  content  himself  as  a visitor  , 
with  studying  the  methods  and  opera- 
tions that  are  so  highly  approved  by 
our  leading  universities;  or  he  may 
wish  to  teach  French  in  a select  school 
for  young  ladies  with  a view  to  matri- 
mony. To  give  a series  of  lectures  on 
the  Humbert  case  would  be  unwise. 
Mme.  Humbert  is  here  almost  forgot- 
ten. The  years  pass  quickly  by,  and 
we  still  have  our  own  Mrs.  Chadwick. 

Mr.  Gorki  is  another  kind  of  a pris- 
oner. His  arrest  did  him  honor.  His 
term  in  jail  was  to  him  a glory.  The 
j curiosity  to  see  him,  to  hear  him, 
would  be  legitimate,  yet  he  is  a more 
heroic  figure  in  Russia  than  he  would 
be  in  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey. 
“Stepniak”  in  London  was  to  those  J 
who  in  this  country  knew  him  only  by 
reputation  a strange,  tragic,  mysterious 
person,  an  influence  rather  than  a per- 
sonage. He  was  close  to  plotters  and 
assassins  whose  password  was  “Lib- 
erty.” Had  he  not  killed  an  oppres- 
sor? But  “Stepniak”  in  Boston  was  a 
most  gentle,  amiable  person,  without 
romance  or  mystery.  They  that  saw 
him  here  felt  a queer  and  unreasonable 
disappointment,  and  only  his  tragic 
death  rehabilitated  him  in  their  eyes. 
For  there  were  whispers  about  tiie  pre- 
cise nature  of  his  ending  or  taking  off. 

They  err,  however,  who  find  in  Mr. 
Gorki’s  gloomy  stories  the  character 
of  the  Russian  peasant  painted  incom- 
parably. The  men  and  women  of  these 
tales  are  for  the  most  part  frankly 
vagabonds,  the  unclasped,  the  wan-  • 
derers.  They  that  wish  to  appreciate 
the  mind  and  the  life  of  Russian  peas- 
ants must  go  farther  hack  in  Russian 
literature.  They  must  road  Turgenicff 
; and  Dostoievsky.  The  one  great  hook 
today,  though  it  was  written  about  fifty 
years  ago,  is  Turgenieff’s  “Recollec- 
tions of  a Sportsman.”  Reading  this 
volume,  his  true  masterpiece,  and  some 
of  his  short  stories,  you  will  under- 
stand the  patience,  resignation,  in- 
herent gentleness  and  good  nature, 
sporadic  wildness  of  a long  and  cruelly 
oppressed  race.  The  pillaging  of  farms 
and  the  shooting  of  land  owners  near 
Odessa  seem  only  a tardy  and  moderate 
revenge  on  the  part  of  the  terribly 
abused. 


A GROTESQUE  STORY, 
PATHETld,  INCREDIBLE 

The  Wagner-Wesendonck  Corres- 
pondence, as  Translated  and 
Prefaced  byMr.Ellis — Mathilde’s 
Spiritual  Influence  and  the  Pa- 
tience of  Mr.  Wesendonck, 


HE  letters  of  Richard 
Wagner  to  Mathilde  Wes- 
endonck with  Wagner’s 
Venetian  Diary,  and  the 
letters  of  Mathilde  have 
been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, prefaced,  and  anno- 
tated by  Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis,  and 
the  book  Is  imported  into  this  country, 


and  sold  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Soi 
New  York.  The  publication  of  these  I 
ters  in  German  excited  much  interc 
and  tea  table  discussion. 

Mr.  Ellis  hab  long  been  known  as  a v 
lent  Wagnerite.  He  has  translated  t 
prose  works  of  his  master— a formldat  f 
task;  he  has  translated  Wagner’s  lette 
to  Otto  Wesendonck.  Emil  Heckel  a 
others:  he  is  still  at  work  on  an  e 
ceedingly  long  and  minute  life  of  Wa 
ner.  four  volumes  of  which  have  be 
published.  He  is  a long-winded  as  w 
as  a violent  Wagnerite.  Insignlflca 
episodes  in  the  life  of  his  hero  are  < 
scribed  in  irritating  detail.  To  Mr.  El 
any  scrap  of  paper  written  by  Wagn 
is  an  example  of  plenary  insplratlc 
The  most  ordinary  comment  on  a 
event  in  daily  routine  Is  a subject  f 
exclamation  points  of  admiration  a 
for  hysterical  eulogy.  This  musical  ki 
could  do  no  wrong.  To  rind  similar  i 
stances  of  obsequiousness  In  print  it 
necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  dedie 
tions  of  German  pedants  to  royal  patro 
of  the  lbth  century.  Mr.  David  Irvl 
has  written  a volume  entitled  "A  Wa 
jierian’s  Midsummer  Madness.”  T 
madness  of  Mr.  Ellis,  Wagnerite,  Is  1 
all  seasons. 

In  the  publication  of  this  volume 
letters  Mr.  Ellis  Is  not  content  with 
few  necessary  explanatory  footnob 
and  a short  sketch  of  the  Wesendonc 
and  their  relations  with  Wagner: 
must  needs  write  a verbose  and  e 
traordlnary  preface,  and  also  a “valed 
tory." 

— b— 


Tiie  Wenendoiiclu. 

Mathilde  Wesendonck,  whose  maid 
name  was  Duckemeyer,  was  born  at  I. 
berfeld  in  1828.  Her  father  was  probab 
a merchant— at  least  he  was  a memb 
of  the  royal  board  of  commerce.  S 
was  educated  at  Duesseldorf,  where  h 
family  took  up  its  abode,  and  at  Du 
kirk,  but  she  herself  said  she  was 
“blank  page”  when  she  first  met  Wa 
ner  In  1852.  She  married,  In  1848,  Ot 
Wesendonck,  a Rhinelander  and  a si 
merchant,  who  was  by  about  14  yea 
her  senior.  He  was  a partner  lr.  a Ne 
York  firm,  and  In  1850  he  and  his  wl 
lived  in  that  city.  In  1851  they  mac; 
Zurich  their  dwelling  place,  and  In  18 
they  built  there  the  villa -known  as  tl 
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“Green  Hill.”  They  left  Zurich  In  18 
and  lived  In  Dresden,  later  In  Berll 
and  they  had  a country  seat  on  t! 
Traunsee.  where  Mathilde  died  In  19( 
Her  husband  died  In  1806.  He  was 
man  of  luxurious  tastes  In  certain  dire 
tions.  He  liked  fine  houses  and  pic 
ures;  he  was  argumentative  in  discus, 
ing  politics.  Wagner  wrote  about  hi 
to  Mathilde  in  1861:  "Your  husband 

condition  grieves  me  much;  he  is  & pa 
pable  hypochondriac.  * * * Probab 
he  is  not  made  for  fruitful  self-absori 
tlon;  reading  can  help  him  but  llttl 
since  he  lacks  too  much  of  what  or 
must  gain  in  comparative  youth  an 
cannot  make  up  for  later:  so  he  fftl 
into  unprofitable  brooding.”  Mr.  Ell 
admits  that  he  was  a knightly  flgur 
‘ and  surely  truer  knightllness  than  1 
displayed  in  a singularly  difficult  cor 
• jecture  can  nowhere  havet  been  foun 
outside  King  Arthur’s  court.”  This  con 
parlson  Is  unfortunate,  as  we  shall  see. 

Mathilde  wrote  some  five  and  four  at 
tragedies;  also  poems,  legends,  etc.  Tli 
poems  by  which  she  Is  most  widell 
known  are  “Traeume,"  “Schmerzen 
and  the  companion  songs  to  which  Wag 
ner  set  music.  Mr.  Ellis  describes  he; 
personality  as  follows:  ’’This  placid 

sweet  Madonna,  the  perfect  emblem  cj 
a pearl,  not  opal;  her  eyes,  still  drean 
lng  of  Nirvana— no!  emphatically,  n< 
She  could  not  have  once  been  swayed  b 
carnal  passion.  And  these  letters,  i 
bulk  and  in  detail,  most  flatly  contradiq 
that  implication— nay.  more,  they  prov 
the  justice  of  my  oid  contention,  nc 
mine  alone,  that  the  second  act  o 
Wagner’s  drama  excludes  all  posslbillt 
of  his  Tristan,  his  Isolde,  being  victim 
to  a coarse  desire.” 

Wagner  with  his  wife  Minna  Plane 
went  to  Zurich  to  live  and  in  Februarj 
1862.  he  met  the  Wesendoncks.  Mathild 
had  been  married  four  years.  She  d< 
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scribed  herself  as  a "blank  page" 
1852,  yet  her  first  son,  who  died  whett 


he  was  4 months  old.  was  born  In  1S-1 
and  her  daughter  Myrrha  was  bom  1 1 
1851  (Three  children  were  bom  to  In- 
between  1855  and  3862.) 


1 

■ 


Wagner’s  First  Wife. 

Mr.  Ellis  finds  it  necessary  in  hi 
labored  apology  for  the  conduct  of  Rich 
ard  and  Mathilde  toward  her  husban 
to  speak  at  length  and  either  bltterl 
or  contemptuously  of  Minna  Planei 
Richard’s  first  wife.  Minna  was  th 
daughter  of  a "mechanician,”  perhap 
a watchmaker's  assistant.  She  was  al 
most  four  years  older  than  Wagner 
whom  she  met  at  Maglo.bum,  where  sh< 
was  a play  actress  and  25,  and  ne  i 
conductor  and  21.  She  was  pretty  am 
he  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  vowed  him 
self  to  the  devil  if  she  should  refus* 
him.  and  they  were  married  in  U»o 
For  some  reason  or  other  she  left  him 
about  six  months  after  the  wedding,  ant 
her  husband  appealed  to  the  law  lor _T 
divorce,  then  withdrew  the  Plea,  an< 
welcomed  her  back.  When  they  wer< 
poor  and  discouraged  in  Par,ls  , " 
Minna  scrubbed  the  floor,  worked  in  in 
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kitchen  and  over  the  washluh:  she  eve 


St  that  time  satisfied  Mr-  J 

admits  that  she  then  benave 
loving  wife  .^^ench”  an 

make  no  headway  ^'acknowledge  i 
Wagner  was  prceli,0  "she  woul 

a fine  burst  of  ^i^er  man.” 

hTnC  Dresden15 "the  Upo^edT 

mflue^ces”  This  being  in 


?>lt* 


their  banal  e of  her  .filer 

terpreted  means  that  one  or  ner 


livid  in  the' house  with  ther 


dJ§’.!nJbe  beer.  In  1853  Richard's  ‘‘poo: 
wire  had  become  quite  ill.  so  he  ac- 


diuoted  by 
if  womanly 
a ler  good 
'rlstan.” 
•red  by  HI 


rcinungstaehig,” 
rrle.  She  took 
iwind  then,  and 
[>o  curdling  footr 
edil  to  inform  U 


gentlewoman 
ipproached  m 


A/AGNER’S  SUPREME  EGOISM 
1 AND  WIFE  MINNA’S  TRAGEDY 


moved  to  Zurich  poor  Minna,  “en- 
weaned  from  sympathy  with  her 
’s  inner  self  " went  occaslon- 
the  theatre  or  a ball,  and  made 
acquaintances  that  bored  Wagner. 

then  that  Richard  met  Mathilde, 
Mr.  Ellis  piously  puts  it:  “Provi- 
brought  him  into  tho  society  of  a 
with  truer  instinct  for  the  needs 
genius'  heart  and  mind.  * * * 
grosser  than  a union  of  souls 
ever  come  to— that  is  plain  on  all 
lowing  pages;  whereas'  Minna, 
a mother,  had  long-  ceased  to  be 
in  anything  but  name,  since  she 
husband  now  met  at  little  more 
meal  times.”  But  Mathilde  was  a 
tier.  She  had  borne  two  children  to 
it  There  is  no  charge  against  Otto’s 
How  was  Mr.  Wesendonck 
for  in  this  providential  ar- 
t? 

Minna  really  an  impossible  per- 
A letter  written  by  her  in  1S58 
by  Mr.  Ellis  shows  that  she 
in  a way.  She  wishes 
luck  in  the  performance 
although  the  opera  was 
by  .Mathilde,  of  whom  she  had 
cause  to  be  Jealous,  and  then  she 
to  her  friend:  "Do  tell  me  once 

the  name  of  that  gentleman  you 
who  said:  ‘What  a pity  the 
is  going  back  to  her  husband, 
ht  have  come  to  me,  as  I’m  a 
,’  and  so  on.  You  know  that  I 
neither  go  to  him  nor  to  any  one 
might  have  had  that  before  if  X 
yet  it  interests  me  to  know  who 
that  said  that.  Do  satisfy  my 

complained  of  “The  great  in- 
ual  divergence”  between  himself 
linna.  "She  does  not  even  under- 
wliat  true  love  is.”  She  suffered 
a complaint  of  the  heart,  and  he 
to  a friend:  “Seriously,  though, 
oor  wife  is  a great  sufferer.  No 
o be  thought  of  there,  either  for 
ivalld  or  any  one  round.”  She  in 
was  an  “unsympathetic  nurse.” 
"not  accountable  for  her  ac- 
reproach  in  German,  “un- 
” sounds  still  more 
a little  laudanum 
and  Mr.  Ellis  adds  this 
footnote:  “It  may  be 

the  layman  that  even 
of  lavender  water,  or  eau-de- 
on  lumps  of  sugar  have  been 
by  the  weaker  sex  with  dire  ef- 

this  much  despised  woman,  de- 
by  Challemel-Lacour,  who  knew 
“la  meilleure  des  femmes 
,”  not  only  slaved  for  Richard 
, she  attempted  to  gain  his 
personal  intervention  at  the 
court  and  finally  succeeded;  she 
his  friend,  Roeekel  in  prison,  and 
the  year  of  her  death,  she  wrote 
letter  at  her  husband’s  request, 
she  denied  rumors  descridit- 
Richard,  by'  saying  that  she  re- 
an  Income  from  him,  so  that  her 
free  from  pecuniary  care. 

— F— 

A Drama  at  Zurich. 

Ellis  characterizes  Minna,  as  a 
earthem  pot  that  cracked  itself 
the  nobler  vessels  with  which  it 
a while  adown  the  stream.  * * * i 
bier  Ihe  other  three  were,  far 
two  of  silver,  one  of  gold.”  The  | 
would  naturally  infer  that  Ma- 
gracefully^characterized  as  a pot,  ; 
least  one  of  pure  gold.  Oh,  no:  1 
esendoncks  were  silver  pots;  the  I 
pot  was  Richard, 
what  happened?  Let  Richard  1 
story,  for  he  told  it  to  his  sister  ! 
in  a letter  written  from  Geneva  i 


fare 


itl  -15cadhe  !mter  0f  a suPreme  egoist 
cad  Tn  s one  extract  is  enough: 
f°r  years  has  supported, 

bif  vriStre.nst  !Sn6d  me  'Ti'hal 
s slde’  despite  the 
s differences  of  our  character 
the  love  of  that 
who  at  first  and  for 
« . »?  shyly,  diffidently, 

ania  but  'hereafter  more 

decidedly  and  surely.  As 
c°ultJ  be  talk  between  us  of 
wi«it,r‘„£Ur  d.ep  attachment  took  that 

H^  igar  tho  "r>,rhi?h  bolds  311  *>ase 
ugar  thoughts  aloof,  and  discerns 

Sadness  in  the  web 
tTienth  S>tber-  Since  the  very  com- 
-pent  of  our  acquaintance  she  has 
solid  L for'  ™a**S}ns  and  retold 

her  sband  i?  }h«nd  obtained  from 
is oan a in  the  most  courageous? 

f WMat0Vef  might  alleviate  my 
lor  his  part,  in  view  of  his  wife’^ 

Urair!iatn?ieSS  ht0  ,hJm'  11  was  Only  nat- 
jealo  vat  T?,,shJuld  fall  into  increasing 
y’  .Jut  her  grandeur  has  con- 
1.  ? that,  always  keeping  her 

" lv  aittmeh  Hbout  her  heart,  she 
. juy  attuned  him  even  to  the  full- 
Agnation  toward  her  ” 

I dis  how  Mathilde  persuaded  her 
“ouseilth  aPr°CUre  for  lllra  a little 
an^K^for  him  “fv,  that  be  wished, 
besfdt'hls  o wn  ” cml6  p!'etty  Premises 
; lu  ow?V  s“e  also  persuaded 

a*.  ir  <SW  £&# 

ft  MflSh°iUu,  the  Hky  envault 
rtrv3nd  yielding  be  my  every 
f %o*Wh"n  Richard  gave  the 
self  it0  Mathilde  did  she 

s,  must  die  an  confess  t°  him 

rtet  hnrdw,,shtrul  for  three  of 
inot  Jut  Minna,  the  unapprecia- 
uet"<4head®J»  Minna,  would  not 
- sfle  actually  grew  lealous. 
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' CrEbCCE  G-E,-  W 11/  ‘LIAM  S 
cc>rzj=oST^tz. 


i It  is  now  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the 

VAntuimatUrei)£i1iie  relationship  between 
Mathilde  and  Richard;  Mr.  Ellis  has 
much  to  say  about  it  and  we  shall  re- 
fer  to  his  naivete  later.  Even  if  Ma- 
I I and  Richard  never  held  hands. 

„b?je  a jealousy  inspired  by  mental 
l unfaithfulness.  There  are  women  who 
Pa/d  on  a pas  si  n g intrigue  who  will 
?eZerJorget  the  platonic  attachment  of 
e.?s  sPouse.  Minna  was  jealous. 

1 wifu  S?od  cause,  nor  was  it  her 
Richards  first  offence.  In  her  anger 
sne  aid  an  indecent  thing' — she  Inter- 
cepted  a letter  from  Mathilde  to  Rich- 
ard, opened  it  and  read  it.  And  how 
many  women  Ift  her  position  would  not 
have  done  likewise?  Listen  to  the  in- 
genuons  Richard;  “That  letter,  if  she 
vllsob^fn  -J  anything  like  a position  to 
fordcA^W  th’  mls'ht.  really  have  af- 
shA  the  completc-st  reassurance 

form tld  X,sh-  for  our  resignation 
theme  as  well;  but  she  went 
by  nothing  save  the  endearing  expres- 
sions and  lost  her  head.’’  She  insisted 

?nri8'0in8'wto  tbe  Wesen<3oncks.  Richard 
i^ude  her  to  do  it.  Hear  him:  “Ev- 
erythina  depended  on  my  makin°* 
gradually  acquainted  with  the 
SbyaJter  of  my  relations  to  that  lady 
ar'?Lp1U3  convincing-  her  that  there 
ro thing-  at  all  to  be  feared  for  the  con- 
t nuance  of  our  wedded  life,  whereflle 
fba.snnply  ought  to  behave  wisely 
thonrhfo  nobIy'  abjure  all  future 
mam^rofftissT  gean°e  and  aVoid  any 
Minna  was  not  sufficiently  educated 
She  called  on  Mathilde  and  said:  “wire 
Lf J ordinary  woman,  I should  take  this 
letter  to  your  husband.”  Mathilde  at 

"Thus  ”dx^Tf  Wffendonck  all  about  if 
thus,  wiote  Wagner,  "the  delicacv 
and  purity  of  our  relations  were  tlvadld 
in  a coarse  and  vulgar  way ’’  M?  WeS- 

££?oF*  fo°«  phi? 

I fectionV  prepared  with  such  tender  af- 

I And  Minna?  "Was  there  ever  a mnro 
amazing-  outcry  of  egotism  from  a iran 
fbaa  this?  “Never  had  Minna  a toe” 
opportunity'  of  showing  herself  more 
worthy  to  be  wife  of  mine  than  now 
when  it  involved  the  preservation  to  me 

of  the  highest  and  dearest;  it  lay  with- 
in her  hand  to  prove  if  she  truly  loved 
me;  but  she  does  not  even  understand 
what  such  true  love  is.”  No,  Minna 
die  not  even  remember  Goethe’s  “Elec- 
™v0  ".mnities”  and  cock  her  bonnet  at 
Mr.  \Vesendonck.  A simple  fool— she 
wished  only  her  Richard  and  she  wished 
him  tor  herself.  She  was  not  even  wil- 
ling to  share  him  with  a “placid,  sweet 
Madonna  her  eyes  still  dreaming  of 
Nirvana." 


Bfatkilde’s  Letter's, 

Thus  Mathilde  and  Richard  were  sep- 
arated, but  the  latter  kept  a diary  in 
Venice  for  four  and  five  months,  and 
sent  it  to  her,  and  he  wrote  her  letters 
from  Venire  (1858-9),  from  Lucerne  (1859), 
from  Paris  (1859-62),  and  from  various 
j places  from  1862  to  1871.  In  the  last  let- 
ter, dated  in  1871,  Richard  addressed  her 
; af  “Honored  Lady-Friend,”  and  includ- 
ed greetings  from,  his  second  wife,  Cosi- 
ma.  For  "friendly  relations”  with  Mr 
Wesendonck  were  re-established  in  18©, 
and  after  Richard's  second  marriage 
visits  were  paid. 

Only  14  letters  written  by  Mathilde  to 
Richard  are  published,  and  these  are  all 
[i  that  were  given  by  her  heirs  to  the 
editor  of  the  German  edition.  Mathilde 
herself  was  preparing  the  correspond- 
ence tor  publication  when  death  sur- 
prised her.  Where  are  the  other  letters 
those  to  -which  Wagner  refers,  those 
written  from  Rome  in  1859-60?  Did  she 
set  them  back  and  destroy 

tdnWi’  wr'  KJj1S  has»»a  gloomier  sus- 
picion. He  believes  Minna  capable  of 
anything.  “Looked  at  from  whichever 
side.  I am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Minna  destroyed  the  whole  bundle  lust 
before  laudanuming  Mathilde's  livlne 
present.  Fips.”  This  “living  present" 
was  a little  dog  that  Mathilde  sent  Rich- 
ard from  her  sick  bed.  Wagner  men- 
tions  Its  death  in  a letter  written  at  1 
Paris  in  1861.  "It  is  presumed  he  had 
bf t st,ru.ck . by  a cart  wheel  in  tho  ! 
■ Injuring  one  of  the  little  pet’s  ! 

internal  organs.  Wagnor  says  Fins 
I d'ed  ‘mysteriously  suddenly,”  and  then 
M>dS  -piii11  be  was  flve  hours  in  dying 
! Mr.  Ellis  sees  Minna  coaling  Pips  to 
fab  laudanumed  sugar  and  then  destroy- 
ing letters,  a composite  photograph  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Lady  Burton 
w,hat  a Pity  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  no  sense 
of  humof;  even  the  stately  Mr.  Wesen- 
donck  would  have  smiled  at  Mr  Ellis’ 
violence  of  suspicion.  ’ 111  s 

Tb?  14„  ,etters  are  prefaced  with  n 

C0«Pl?  of  Mathilde’s  tales,  “The  qtmn- 
ger  Bird  and  “The  Swan.”  honest  Ger 
man  tales  for  children.  The  letters  are 
as  caini  and  placid  as  though 

ChayrlbtTerethWritt(i?  by  Thickens 
Mr  the,  ,welI-conduct(?d  nerson.  ' 

rMrV^Js  wouJ<i  have  us  believ’e  thit  ^ 
fi  !Jas  Iike  the  ^orol  Werther  in 

the  ballad,  who  for  all  the  wealth  of 
do  nothing-  for  to  hurt 

1863'  ato  witeflr®  ,aVh  dated  from  1861  to 
frlendlv  expressions  of 

often  in  St  ?)  1 haye  P'tied  you  so 
indeed  'be  ^stifling  Tn'fe  % l Tong 
, i hh  aT?umn}er.-''  Here  is 


not  know,  what  grey  hairs  mean  yet; 
ebb  and  yow,  light  and  shade,  that  is 
youth.  A greybeard  has  no  moods  suen 
as  you  describe  in  your  last  letter, 
and  do  we  not  know  that  they  come 
and  go?  That  is  my  comfort.  As  I sit 
here  on  the  balcony  and  write  the 
mountains  are  glowing  rose-red  In  the 
sunset;  would  I could  fix  a reflection  of 
their  tender  gleam  on  this  little  page, 
and  waft  it  into  your  soul.”  She  speaks 
of  Schopenhauer  and  describes  an  ill- 
ness of  Mr.  Wesendonck.  Once  or 
twice  she  becomes  somewhat  excited: 
”1  need  not  tell  you  how  terrible  it  is 
to  me  to  see  you  thus  hunted  round  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  giving  concerts; 
were  the  sky  itself  to  re-echo  the 
crowd's  acclamations,  it  could  never 
make  up  for  your  sacrifice.  I follow 
your  so-called  'triumphs'  with  bleeding 
heart,  and  turn  almost  bitter  when  peo- 
ple hold  them  up  to  me  as  something 

to  be  thankful  for.  All  I feel  then  is 
now  little  people  really  know,  that  is 
to  say  understand  you;  and— then  I also 
ieel-tnat  I do  know— and  love  you!  ( 
mu  how  little  can  one  person  do  against 
the  thousand-headed  monster  that  calls  j 
itself  the  world;  one  might  shed  one's  ! 
heart  s blood  to  its  last  drop,  and  yet  I 
not  win  one  tiny  morsel  of  affection  \ 
from  it.  So  it  is,  and  so  no  doubt  it  i 
was  before  us.”  The  only'  mention  of 
.Wesendonck  In  this  particular  let- 
ter is  with  reference  to  his  sojourn  at 
Homburg,  where  he  was  taking  a “si- 
lence cure.” 

Mathilde  also  sent  Richard  original 
poems. 

Heart,  what  woe  cculdst  thou  endure, 

Wert  but  as  a flower  pure  ? 

And  here  is  another: 

A deep,  deep  grave  I fashioned,. 

And  laid  my  love  therein. 

With  all  my  hope  and  yearning, 

Tears  that  mine  eyes  were  burning, 

Joy,  grief  and  nil  akin. 

And  when  they  each  slept  soundly 
I laid  myself  therein. 

All  this  was  in  1863.  Itrs  a pity  that 
we  do  not  have  the  letters  of  1859-60.  I 

An  Effective  Crescendo. 

Wagner’s  letters  written  in  Zurich  ' 
form  an  effective,  dramatic  crescendo. 
The  first  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesendonck  are  most 
kindly  requested  to  join  us  on  Sunday  , 
at  dinner  time. 

R.  S.  V.  P.  WAGNER  FAMILY. 

In  the  next  letter  Wagner  spoke  kind- 
ly of  his  wife,  “busy  in  the  kitchen.” 
Mr.  Ellis  no  doubt  sees  her  there  put- 
ting laudanum  ^ 


£55ted  an  invitation  for  himself  alone. 
In  1S-4  he  was  congratulating  Mr.  AA es- 
endonck  on  his  birthday.  In  ISoo  he  had 
hard  luck:  "I  am  not  well,  and  pre-  ' 

sumably  shall  have  to  keep  my  wife  s 
birthday  a prisoner  to  the  house.  fhlei 
by  the  wav.  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
>ir  Ellis’  manner  of  translation.  Be- 
fore this  Wagner  had  written  from  Lon- 
don an  interesting  letter  in  which  he 
touched  on  literary  and  musical  sub- 
jects "To  enliven  yourself.  Just  reckon 
up  how  many  fugues  ought  to  appear 

In  my  London  oratorio,  whether  

should  wear  white  or  black  kid  gloves, 
and  if  the  Magdalene  should  carry  a 
bouquet  or  a fan  When  you  have  set- 
tled these  Important  points,  we'll  go 
into  it  further.”  In  1S5S  he  complained 
that  his  “dear  Muse”  stayed  far  from 
him,  and  a few  days  later  he  wrote: 
"That  letter — how  mournful  It  has  made 
me'  The  demon  moves  from  one  heart 
into  the  other.  How  subjugate  it?  Oh, 
we  poor  creatures!  We  are  not  our  own. 
Demon,  change  to  God!"  References  to 
Mr  Wesendonck  -were  omitted  in  18ci5. 
though  in  1857.  when  Wagner  sent  him 
the  first  nominal  rent  for  the  cottage, 
he  called  him  “dear  friend”  and  gave 
him  heartiest  thanks  for  all  the  good- 
ness and  kindness  shown  him. 

The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  the  let- 
ter written  early  in  July,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a corker.  Wagner  wrote  extrava- 
gantlv  about  the  "necessity  of  renunci- 
ation” and  how  the  strain  resolved  into 
of  egoism  vanished  from  my  heart,  a 
gentle  reconcilement.”  The  last  taint 
and  now  mv  decision  to  revisit 
vou  (plural,  with  a distinct  reference 
to  Mr.  Wesendonck)  "was  the  triumpn 
of  purest  humanity  over  the  last  stir- 
ring of  selfish  desire.  I wished  naught 
any  longer  but  to  reconcile,  assuage, 
console— cheer  up:  and  thus  procure  my- 
self withal  the  only  happiness  that  still 
can  come  to  me.”  Minna  annoyed  him 
bv  being  dangerously  sick:  he  did  not 
wish  to  face  the  world  again:  to  settle 

down  in  a big  city  is  inconceivable  to 
me " What  salvation  would  there  be 
for  him?  And  so  on  and  so  on;  always 
"me."  seldom,  if  ever,  "you  On  Aug. 
17.  185G.  he  wrote:  “Farewell!  Farewell, 
dear  love!  I'm  leaving  tranquilly. 
Where'er  I be,  I shall  be  wholly  thine 
now.” 


forgotton  hearsay  — ye  who  recked 
naught  that  your  silver-haired  prey  was 
' neither  blind  nor  deaf  as  yet— wh^n  ye 
killed  her  your  doom  was  sealed!  But 
what  if  Mathilde's  son  and  grandson  had 
not  arranged  that  the  stipendiary 
fund  should  profit  by  the  publication? 


After  Separation. 

The  diary  and  letters  that  were  writ- 
ten after  the  separation  are  highly 
characteristic  of  Wagner  the  writer  of 
prose  and  Wagner  the  man.  They  are 
now  bombastic,  now  querulous;  there 
are  fine  sayings  about  art  and  shrewd 
comments  on  life;  there  Is  much  vague 
and  cloudy  talk  about  space,  time  and 
causally,  written  In  a turgid  hifalutin 
stvle.  which  Is  aggravated  by  Mr  Ellis 
attempt  at  an  interlinear  translation , 
there  Is  always  the  revelation  of  colos- 
sal egoism,  colossal  In  Its  petty  selfish- 
ness. Passages  that  are  of  genuine  in- 
terest to  music  lovers  will  be  included 
In  a second  article  which  will  he  pub- 
lished in  The  Herald  of  next  Sunday. 

I Pages  that  are  only  an  amplification  or 
I thoughts,  like  this:  "With  gnashing  of 
I teeth  to  have  to  bruise  my  feet  against 
1 the  clog  that  fate  has  cast  between  my 
I legs  upon  their  quiet  journey  against 
i that— I am  and  remain  most  excessively 
sensitive.”  Such  pages  are  of  Interest 
or.lv  to  extreme  Wagnerltes,  who  do  not 
stand  in  fear  of  a German  style  based 
I on  the  ianguaee  used  by  the  older  school 
I of  German  metaphysicians  and  peda- 
gogues and  then  Englished  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
And  why  should  one  at  this  tate  day 
! examine  as  under  a microscope  the 
j heart  of  Mathilde?  De  Musset  said  that 
George  Sand's  constant  use  of  the  word 
. "chaste”  made  that  word  impure,  and 
! Mr.  Ellis’  hysteric  defence  of  Mathilde  s 
, “ourity”  would  make  the  most  chari- 
: table  or  unsuspecting  reader  suspicious. 
Women  with  the  face  of  a placid. 
Fweet  Madonna”  have  thrown  their  bon- 
nets over  windmill'  and  have,  in  some 
h'storie  Instances  been  monsters  of  > ice 
and  crime.  Did  MntMl  'o  love  Ri -hard  , 
Kith  a mvstic  aJtectiot  ’Did 
/him  passionately,  recklessly?  AA  hat  1 
matters  it  all  today?  , , 

1 If  Mr.  Ellis  would  only  let  her  alnnc. 
If  ho  would  only  stop  trying  ’<>  prove 
that  Mathilde  could  not  poss:Vy  bavo 
loved  Richard  as  other  women  have 
loved  and  counted  the  world  well  lost! 

He  tells  of  Aron  Buelow.  Just  married, 
meeting  Wagner  In  1857  and  exclaiming: 
"I  can  Imagine  nothing  that  could  con- 
fer,on  me  so  great  a boon  such  spiritual 
refreshment,  as  the  being  with  this 
' glorious,  unique  man.  whom  one  must 
j reverence  as  a god.  In  presence  of  this 
I great,  good  man.  I thaw  from  all  life  s 
I mSsere  and  ascend.”  Mr.  Ellis  auds: 
“If.  in  these  'Tristan'  days,  a happy 
bridegroom  can  use  such  terms  about 
another  man.  is  it  at  all  astonishing 
that  Mathilde  also  should  have  thawed 
at  last,  confessed  her  pure  ana  gentle 
I love?”  Mr.  Ellis  forgets  that  Wagner 
himself  spoke  of  Mathilde  as  "approach- 
ing' him,  at  first  shyly,  then  "more  de- 
cidedly and  snrelv."  He  forgets  that 
I AA'agner,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  sensuous  and  distinctively  an  amor- 
ist. in  his  earlier  years.  He  forgets  that 
AA'agner  stole  for  his  second  wife  the 
bride  of  the  man  that  so  reverenced  him 
in  1857  and  called  him  great  and  good; 
that  this  same  \ron  Buelow  afterward 
alluded  cynically  to  himself  as  the  wid- 
ower of  ’Mrs.  Wagner.  Act  Mr.  Lilts 
dees  not  hesitate  to  speak  . "the  reflex 
of  chaste  radiance"  on  A\  a-r.-  r s face. 

I But  the  most  amusing  ' it  curst  or 
Mr.  Ellis  is  witli  reft  •«  I 'olll- 

I ty  shown  by  Mrs.  Cosima  gner  in 
I renouncing  all  author’s  rights  in  the 
publication  of  Richard's  letters  to  Ma- 
I thilde,  and  ceding  them  to  Matilde  s 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  whose  cor- 
respondence with  Wagner  is  discussed 
in  the  leading  article  of  Della  Rogers, 
dramatic  soprano,  and  of  Master  George 
Williams,  a musical  prodigy.  The  pic- 
ture of  Mrs.  Wesendonck  is  taken  from 
a painting  by  C.  Dorner.  The  portrait 
of  Della  Rogers  is  from  a recent  Rus- 
I Sian  postal  card.  Miss  Rogers  was 
I born  at  Denver.  Col.,  about  1869.  A 
pupil  of  the  late  Mme.  de  la  Grange  la 
Paris  she  made  her  first  operatic  ap- 
pearance at  St.  Petersburg;  she  has 
sung  with  success  in  Roumanla,  Tur- 
1 key,  and  In  Italian  cities. 

A London  correspondent  writes  about 
Master  AVilliams  as  follows:  “George 

Williams,  the  14-lyear-old  musical  prod- 
igv,  who  composed  an  oratorio  in  three 
weeks,  is  going  to  America.  An  uncle, 
David  Williams,  who  occupies  a posi- 
tion with  the  Carnegie  steel  works  in 
Pittsburg,  has  persuaded  the  boy  s par- 
ents to  allow  the  lad  to  accompany 
him  hack  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  uncle’s  intention  to  send  him  to 
one  of  the  American  colleges, ’where  he 
will  receive  a good  general  education 
and  at  the  same  time  find  facilities  for 
prosecuting  his  musical  studies.  At 
present  he  is  attending  the  National 
school  at  Chingford,  a village  on  the 
borders  of  Epplng  forest,  where  his 
parents  live.  He  is  almost  entirely 
self-taught,  for  he  has  never  been  in- 
structed in  harmony  and  composition; 
but  he  has  studied  an  old  text-book,  that 
fell  into  his  hands.  It  is  not  contended 
that  any  of  the  compositions  the  hoy 
has  thus  far  produced  will  ever  rank 
as  masterpieces,  but  his  friends  hope 
for  his  future  when  they  realize  what 
he  has  already  done  without  Instruc- 
tion. Aside  from  his  musical  gifts  the 
boy  is  not  precocious.  He  is  a modest 
youngster,  shy  when  strangers  are 
around.  Nearly  all  his  spare  time  he 
spends  at  the  piano.  On  that  account 
he  has  not  the  robust  health  of  most 
country  bred  boys.” 

Manclnelli  left  Covent  Garden  last 
month  to  conduct  opera  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
Campanini.  the  brother  of  the  tenor, 
takes  his  place  in  London. 

A Boer  soprano,  the  “Colonel  of  the 
Boer  Amazons.”  gave  a song  recital  in 
London  on  June  11.  The  Daily  News 
said  of  her:  “The  programme  of  her 

concert  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  told  us  that 
when  prisoner  Miss  Van  der  Hoven  (oth- 
erwise the  ‘Colonel’)  'sang  herself  into 
the  hearts  of  the  British  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  regretted  the  day  of  her 
release,  when  they  lost  a true  and  dear 
companion.’  Since  that  time  Miss  Hoven 
has  been  studying  singing  in  Paris  for 
two  years.  Her  concert  was  disappoint- 
ing. ” She  sang  somewhat  coldly,  and 
with  but  an  ordinary  grasp  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  composition  in  hand.  Still. 
Miss  Hoven  has  a really  good  natural 
voice,  but  before  it  will  prove  valuable 
at  important  London  concerts  it  will  | 
have  to  undergo  patient  culture.  And  1 
there  will  also  have  to  be  a correspond- 
ing improvement  artistically  and  emo- 
tionally.” , . , 

Miss  Bauermeister  has  again  sal  a 
farewell  to  the  operatic  stage.  This 
time  it  was  in  London  on  the  12th  lost. 
The  prosramme  consisted  of  the  first 
two  acts  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet.’  and  the 
third  act  of  “La  Boheme.”  Melba  or- 
ganized the  benefit ; the  singers  gave 
their  services,  and  the  Royal  Opera  Syn- 
dicate provided  the  house. 

The  English  are  as  loyal  as  the  Ger- 
mans to  their  old  stage  friends  Mme. 
Albani  gave  a concert  in  London  on 
June  27.  and  Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  her: 
“In  certain  phases  of  her  voice  she  is 
wonderfully  fresh,  and  almost,  if  it  be 
not  offensive  to  say  so,  youthful.  She 
has  one  particular  gift,  and  that  is  her 
appreciation  and  her  consequently  fin  . 
manner  of  singing  the  very  difficult 
music  of  Mozart.  AVe  say  very  difficult 
j because,  as  every  singer  knows,  despite 
| the  apparent  simplicity  of  Mozart  s 
work,  its  Interpretation  needs  an  enor- 
mous sentiment  of  art.  That  sentimen 
Mme  Albani  showed  to  us  yesterday  in 
its  fulness:  one  may  easily  say  that 
vounger  singers,  with  therefore  more 
youthful  voices,  cannot  attain  to  the 
exquisitenesa  ^ of  this  particular  art  o. 

*Mr.  Baughan  wrote  as  follows  about  a 
distinguished  woman  who  appeared  at 
the  Criterion  Theatre.  London.  June  la. 
"Mme.  Leblanc-Maeterllnck  gave  the 
first  of  several  musical,  litei-ary  and 
dramatic  matinees.  The  talented  lady 
is  not  new  to  London.  A couple  of 
years  ago  she  appeared  in  her  husband  s 


n singer  she  Is  gifted.  But  tne  loses  I 

quality  when  it  is  necessary  to  sing  at 
fuil  emotional  force.”  Mr.  Blackburn 
said  of  her  talk  about  her  husband: 

‘‘There  was  scarcely  a man  there  with 
any  sense  of  art  who  did  not  realize 
how  well  she  explained  the  idealism  of 
Maeterlinck.  She  described  how  Maeter- 
linck had  pursued  the  ideal  of  life;  how 
he  had  attempted  to  inclose  in  poetry 
and  in  prose  (in  literature,  that  is)  all 
the  ardent  dreams  and  desires  of  his 
life,  and  she  spoke  of  that  will-o'-the- 
wisp  which  avoids  the  more,  the  more 
one  pursues;  but  she  finally  came  upon 
an  image  which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
soeiatv  with  Maeterlinck  himself.  She 
described  how  the  seeker  after  the  ideal 
went  farther  and  farther  upon  his  quest,  j 
until  he  reached  a small  door  through] 
which  the  sun  was  shining:  how  he  pen- 
etrated through,  and  found  there  noth- 
ing wherewith  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
the  world,  but  only  the  beauty  of  ma- 
terial sunshine  and  the  exquisite  loveli- 
ness in  this  material  world.  AVhether  or 
not  any  I>ondon  public  is  ready  to  he.tr 
such  finely  mystical,  but  obviously  sim- 
ple, parables,  We  are  not  prepared  to 

say.  Materlinck  is  exquisitely  fine  In 
phrase,  almost  tensely  sensitive  in  ex- 
pression. and  yet  we  dare  to  link  him 
hand  in  hand  with  the  old  English 
tinker,  John  Bunyan,  who  wrote  Ihe 
Pilgrim  s Progress.  The  two  men  un- 
derstood the  value  of  allegory,  the  one 
through  imprisonment,  scourgmgs  and 
physical,  apart  from  spiritual  punish- 
ment. The  accompanying  music,  which 

was  not  uuite  to  our  taste,  was  so  far  ini;  «IU»»1  »ijrw-wo  ui«m  mm  muwi 
hidden  from  the  public  that  it  seemed  abused  Instrument  of  romance  the 
niciuen  iivin  f-L.fptf.hed"  guitar.  It  is  a curious  but  characteris- 

es tint  Smns  enjoyed  Sonzogno's  Italian  tically  human  truth  that  a modern  com- 
Saint-baens  enjoyea  ou  e -xr)resse(j  poser  may  employ  such  a method  to 

operatic  season -’hiFrmrret  that  his  en-  heighten  his  effects,  and  his  wishes  will 

to  the  P“bll?**®r  prevented  his  be  most  carefully  respected;  yet  in  the 

gagements  out  of  town  p , added'  greatest  song  ever  written  for  guitar 
constant  attendance  an  • p rjj  accompaniment,  'Deh!  Trchi,’  from  Mo- 

"During  the  days  1 in  Paris  1 .Don  Giovanni,’  th(i  puWlc  is 

—days  much  occJDied  . these  operas  nearly  always  put  off  with  an  arrange- 
ly  what  I thought  about  tnese  operas  m{n,  fQr  pfzzlcat0  strlngs.  In  merrl- 

tha.t  are  so  interesting,  < , merit  and  lightness  the  new  work  came 

to  a fittingly  charming  conclusion,  and, 

matic.  Their  chief  Interest,  in  my  opin-  ^ ° A n " ° CQ t “ y , , "aSI ! L tw 

ion,  lies  in  the  reaction  shown  bv  them  f a masterpiece,  it  distinctly 
against  the  tendency  toward  a mystical  *°  tl'e  gayety  of  opera.  Ihe  chief 

and  anti-dramatic  opera.  Yet  modern  $jrl£?rSi  -ex*ei!fn*i,  throughout, 

means  are  employed.  The  operas  aro  Cisneros  took  the  n..rm.  part 

bold  and  frankly  Italian  in  thelrmnd-  wlth  Sreat  success,  her  acting  and  her 
«ilt>“  Wh“t  if  they  i?e  assaUed  ? 

AA’hat  if  they  are  not  perfect?  Who  then  ^ usua  ’ c^e^1&bitful. 

is  perfect?  They  trace  a luminous  mark."  £5 m 

“Mvfitieal”  anri  “fl.nti-drsTmtii'" ^ it-  ccllcnt  member  of  a.  cost  Tn&uc  up  of 
! w 1 - genuinely  attractive  vocalists.” 


ago  in  one  of  the  principal  Parisian 
papers;  it  was  to  the  effect  that  this 
particular  musician  had  a genius  for 
being  everybody  except  himself.  Al- 
though these  exact  words  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  AVebber,  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  his  work  contains  a good 
deal  of  reminiscent  writing.  For  ex- 
ample. he  is  not  above  taking  an  in- 
spiration from  'Die  Meistersinger';  at 
another  time  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
agreeably  reminded  of  Rossini;  again, 
and  with  considerable  charm,  he  intro- 
duces you  to  Gounod’s  earlier  manner, 
and  every  now  and  then  one  may  got  a 
glimpse  of  Mozart.  This  one  must  say 
in  the  interests  of  true  and  straightfor- 
ward criticism:  nevertheless,  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  work  is  quite  charm- 
ing, and  it  possesses  the  saving  gift  of 
vitality;  it  is  a distinct  attempt  to  hark 
hack  to  the  days  before  we  began  to 
take  our  pleasures,  so  far  as  music  is 
concerned,  very  seriously;  it  is  obvi- 
ously a spontaneous,  if  imitative,  ex- 
pression of  the  man’s  musical  art;  many 
of  the  songs  are  charming,  particularly 
those  which  remind  one  of  the  soil  of 
Italy,  such  as  the  gondolier  melody  at 
the  opening  of  the  opera,  and  Florella's 
song,  which,  In  its  English  form,  opens 
with  the  words,  'All  A’enicft  sleeps’;  odd- 
ly enough,  too,  it  is  this  song  which 
strongly  reminds  one  of  the  musical 
form  of  Wagner,  as  we  have  already 
said,  as  be  expressed  it  in  'Die  Meister- 
singer.' There  is  one  particular  detail 
also  in  the  orchestra  which  is  used  toy 
Mr.  Webber  with  no  less  than  a tnaa— 

terly  sense  of  style— we  mean  that  much 


possible  that  the  laurels  of  Claude  De- 
bussy, with  his  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,” 
will  not  let  Saint-Saens  sleep?  As  Mr. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson— or  was  it  Julius  , uuc  uy  one 
Caesar— remarked:  "There's  hurrah  of  the  French 

enough  for  all.” 


AT  RANDOM. 

One  by  one  the  picturesque  features 
sough  for  all.”  “f  the  French  army  disappear.  The  old 

A monument  was  dedicated  In  A'ienna  I Empire  uniforms  are  no  more  save  in 
June  21  to  the  memory  of  Johann  the  special  regiments  of  the  Republican 

JosftPhe  l£nner*  Lan-  Guard,  and  the  "Vlvandlere,”  the  hero- 
ner  is  represented  with  fiddle  and  bow  . ' , 

me  of  so  many  songs,  has  been  im- 
proved away.  Now  the  drums  are 
threatened— nay.  Inexorably  condemned. 
Their  solemn  yet  exhilarating  rolling 
will  no  longer  be  heard  beating  to  arms. 


in  his  hands  and  Strauss  as  conducting 
an  orchestra.  A bas-relief  portrays 
lancers  of  all  ages  dancing  to  music 
iv  the  two  composers. 

C.  F.  Glasenapp,  Wagner’s  laborious 
biographer,  purposes  to  publish  soon 
:he  rhymed  verses  of  the  composer. 

The  part  of  Salome  in  Richard 
Strauss'  new  opera  founded  on  Oscar 
Wilde's  play  will  be  created  at  Dres- 
den next  season  by  Mme.  Salome  Krus- 
ceriski.  Did  her  given  name  secure  the 
engagement? 

Sigrid  Arnoldson's  Carmen  at  the  Op- 
era Comique.  Paris,  is  praised  as  "dainty 
and  coquettish,  yet  perverse  and  perfie- 
lous.”  * 

An  exchange  says  that  the  tenor  Sal- 
ignac  will  make  “his  debut’  in  Baris 
in  a new  opera  by  AA'idor,  "Les  Pech- 
eurs  de  Saint  Jean,”  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique. Salignac  sang  under  the  name  or 
Thomas  at  this  opera  house  before  he 
first  visited  the  United  States. 

Both  Mi.  Francis  Rogers  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Witherspoon  gave  song  recitals  m 
London  recently  with  success.  The  Pail 
Mall  Gazette  of  June  31  said  of  the 
latter:  "Mr  AVitherspcon  Is  really  an 

excellent  singer,  even  though  it  is  not 
quite  possible  to  describe  him  as  a 
brilliant  vocalist.”  ..  - 

We  learn  with  considerable  regret  that 
Mr.  Ffrang  on  Davies  is  not  to  sing  at 
the  Worcester  festival  in  September, 
when  Elgar’s  “Gerontius”  and  “The 
Apostles”  are  to  be  given.  We  do  not 
think  that  we  are  betraying  any  confi- 
dence by  saving  that  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
has  regarded  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies  as 
almost  an  Ideal  exponent  of  the  chief 

tlprt"lnit  ?s°  s°ur'‘'v  almfst^mrKissible  'fo  opera-’ as  a whole  is  still  wonderful  as 
beh'eve  the  re^rt  Sat  l^ause  Mr.  music-drama^  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
Ffranecon  Davies  was  once  a clergy-  stand  how  Wagner  could  have  gone  so 
man  he  is  excluded  bv  the  clergy  from  far  astray  as  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
singing  n their  own  churches  or  ca-  that  Gluck,  with  all  his  reforms,  em- 
thedrals  It  Is  we'l  known-and  there  ployed  the  set  and  artificial  devices  of 
has  been  no  secret  about  it  for  years—  concerted  music,  set  arias,  ballets,  and 
that  Air  Ffrangcon  Davies  adopted  the  the  like.  For  these  are  but  the  outward 
profession  of  a singer  owing  to  bis  pro-  flourishes  of  the  opera.  In  essentials  it 
found'  conviction  that  hie  vocation  Is  distinctly  music-drama,  and  I was 
therein  would  make  for  more  good  than  haunted  by  the  thought  that  in  the  Te- 
rn any  other  calling  in  life.-Pall  Mall  ation  of  the  9rchestra  to  the  voices  it 

ic  t rum*  mncw'-nrciina  than  m nnU  nr 

Gazette. 


Liiniui  v waa  uiai  u.ia.1  oil  you  might  dis- 
tinguish the  roll  of  one  regiment’s 
drums  from  another,  but  perhaps  the 
military'  ear  Is  deficient  in  musicianly 
distinctions,  for  the  fact  remains  that 
the  majority  of  officers  could  never  tell 
one  note  from  the  next.  And  so  the 
drums  are  to  go.  But  there  la  subtler 
reason  for  their  going.  It  takes  a long 
time  to  complete  the  perfect  drummer. 
Three  years  is  all  too  short;  two  years 
an  impossible  time.  And  so  because  the 
“tapin’’  cannot  thp  scientifically  and 
militarily  is  the  reason  why  he  should 
not  tap  at  all  — Pal!  Mall  Gazette. 

To  many  minds  the  music  of  Gluck’s 
“Orfeo”  has  an  inaescrible  charm.  It 
is  so  stately,  so  aristocratic,  and  yet  so 
full  of  a delicate  poetry  and  a sensitive 
feeling  for  atmosphere.  I must  confess, 
however,  that  it  seJaom  makes  the  poig- 
nant effect  for  which  the  story  of  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice  yearns.  There  is 
a deal  of  poetry  in  the  work;  there  is 
also  much  of  periwig  and  red-heeled 
sentiment.  And,  after  a little  while, 
the  musical  mannerisms  of  Gluck's  day 
become  wearisome;  they  get  between 
you  and  what  is  essentially  line  'in  the 
opera  to  this  day.  Possibly  in  a century 
and  a half  Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss 
will  be  dated  Just  as  clearly;  but  that 
Is  an  Idea  one  cannot  realize  now.  But, 
dreary’  as  much  of  the  music  is,  the 


son  and  grandson,  “who  have  arranged 
that  the  stipendiary  fund  for  enabling 
needy  artists,  etc.,  to  visit  Bayreutn 
shall  benefit  thereby."  Thus  are  ’ Amt- 
gar  slanderers”  of  Mathilde  put  to  con- 
fusion! "Ah.  yes,"  exclaims  Mr.  Ellis 
in  fine  frenzy,  "Ye  glib  resuscltators  or 


years  ago  sne  atiiremui  ■**  “ * ■ 

■Monr.a  A’anna.’  when  performed  pri- 
vately at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  and  last 
year  she  gave  a series  of  matinees  at 
Bechstein  Hall.  Her  idea  seems  to  oe 
that  songs  may  be  glA’en  more  effect  it 
acted  with  gesture  as  an  illustration  ot 
their  meaning.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
idea  is  Just.  In  such  lieder  as  Schu- 
bert's 'Du  Bist  Die  Rub.’  for  instance, 
everything  is  fully  expressed  toy  the 
music  as  an  illustration  ot  the  poem- 
Gfsuire  then  becomes  somewhat  of  an 
Impertinence  and,  instead  of  giA’ing  the 
song  more  force,  really  detracts  from 
the  impression  it  makes  by’  drawing  at- 
tert  or  to  the  interpreter.  And  the 
thing  may  be  said  of  any  song 
\ rfeet  In  itself.  Mme.  Lehlmc- 

: • r'.inek  was  more  interesting  in  her 

, ...  j.,  oil  her  husband’s  poems.  She, 

,V  I r exactly'  throw  any  new  light  i 
on  th  "n.  but  the  charm  of  Made”  | 
lij-ck  <s  just  the  something  one  cannot  | 
, explain.  ” Several  of  .the  poems  wire 
sung  to  settings  by  M.  Gabriel  Fabre. 
They  : re  tasteful  as  far  as  the  creation 
■ of  th*  right  musical  atmosphere  goes, 
hut  at  bottom  the  music  is  commonplace 
in  Invention  and  workmanship.  I would 
rather  have  heard  the  poems  recited, 
for  Mme.  Leblanc-Maeterllnck  has  a 
beautiful  and  clear  speaking  v As 


JetilUli  Ul  Lilt;  UiLIU  OUd,  IU  lilt;  VUILCS  H 

Gazette  is  truer  music-drama  than  much  of 

g p ’ Lamperti  the  singing  teacher  AA:agner’s  own  work.  One  admired,  too, 
long  known  at  Dresden,  has  written  a the  calm  restraint  of  the  music,  in 

treatise  on  the  "Technic  of  Bel  Canto,  which  passion  is  never  overdone  to 

which  will  soon  he  published  by  -Albert  make  a theatrical  effect.— Daily  News 
Stahl  of  Berlin.  (London). 

Max  Rogers,  chiefly  known  by  organ 

wim  w 

TRUE  COURAGE. 

A stock  broker  in  New  York  refused 
will  be  performed  at  the  opera .comique,  u to  be  blackmailed.  He  handed  over  the 
Paris,  as  a stagework.  For  this  purpose  i ctockmailer  to  the  police,  and  the  next 
?,h.:lr.r>^!ier„.!n  '',rrii”s  the11  music  for  I cjay  he  was  famous  among  his  business 

associates.  They  praised  his  courage, 
honesty,  common  sense.  Some  of  them 
admitted  to  him  that  they  had  been 
squeezed  in  one  way  or  another,  and  had 
not  dared  to  complain.  Not  that  these 
victims  had  necessarily  been  guilty  of  a 
disreputable  action.  They  wished  to 
avoid  any  possible  annoyance  at  home 
or  in  the  office.  In  other  words,  they 


iVl <T  \ J V *71  G* , , 

pieces  and  chamber  music,  is  composing 
for  orchestra.  His  Sinfonletta  in  four 
movements  will  be  produced  under  Felix 
Mottl’s  direction  at  Essen  early  next 

S Charpentier’s  “Vie  du  Eoete, " per- 
formed here  last  season  by  the  Cecilia, 
will  be  performed  at  the  Opera  Comique 
•ft  1 ..  KVir  this  purpose 


Massenet  will  write’  the  music  for 
"Chandelier,"  an  opera-comique  a^ fter 
de  Musset.  Mary  Garden  will  create  the 
part  of  Aphrodite  in  Camille  Erlanger  s 
new  opera  based  on  Pierre  Louy  s 
romance.  


A NEW  OPERA. 

AmherSt  AA'ebber’s  opera,  "Fiorella,” 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  on 
June  7,  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  as  follows: 

"AAre  remember  a very  clever  an  l very  , OJ-  lu  lllc  uu,v^.  — -- — — - 

minted  criticism  of  a certain  French  had  not  the  courage  to  trust  the  good 
composer  which  appeared  some  .me  nnjn.on  of  famjiy  ap'l  friends. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
much  money  is  paid  out  daily  in  this 
1 (country  ns  blackmail,  for  this  word,  like 

uckoo,  unpleasant  to  the  married  ear, 
is  one  of  singular  elasticity.  The  sums 
thus  paid  are  often  known  as  subscrip- 
tions, contributions,  donations.  Often 
there  is  no  direct  threat  of  publication. 
A passing  allusion,  a hint,  a peculiar 
wink  is  enough,  and  the  timid  one  or 
the  man  of  uneasy  conscience  exclaims  : 
‘‘Why,  certainly.  Ilow  much  did  you 
say  it  would  be?”  Alas  for  poor  human 
nature ! There  are  few  men  of  GO  years 
who  have  not  once  at  least  committed 
seme  foolish  or  grotesque  action,  one 
that  really  injured  nobody,  one  that 
might  be  easily  explained,  but  if  the 
world  were  to  know  of  it  there  would 
be  snickering  and  haw-hawing.  There 
would  be  pointing  of  fingers,  sly  whis- 
pering. While  the  victim  knows  that 
he  would  be  acquitted  of  any  wrong- 
doing by  a reasonably  minded  jury,  he 
yet  is  conscious  of  the  willingness  of  his 
fellow-man  to  suspect  the  worst,  and  he 
remembers  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
persuade  or  convince  the  women  of  his 
own  household.  In  a moment  of  mental 
depression  or  of  physical  expansion,  he 
wrote  a kindly,  foolish  letter  to  an  old 
acquaintance,  or  he  did  some  petty  favor 
to  a pretty  and  cheery  typewriting  girl 
or  clerk,  who  overestimated  the  value 
of  the  attention.  Or  if  the  eternal 
womanly  does  not  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem, some  business  transaction  in  which 
his  purposes  were  honorable  would  look 
queer  to  outsiders.  Or  there  is  a skel- 
eton in  the  closet,  and  one  of  his  house- 
hold must  be  protected.  It  takes  more- 
courage  to  withstand  ridicule  than  to 
charge,  waving  a sword  and  drunk  with 
the  contagious  fury  of  battle. 

It  is  often  said:  ‘‘But  if  he  were  in- 
nocent why  did  he  cough  up?  Why 
did  he  let  himself  be  Wed?”  He  that 
puts  these  questions  in  the  language  of 
the  street  is  not  sensitive,  nor  can  he 
understand  the  sensitiveness  of  others. 
We  regret  to  say  it  is  easy  for  some 
wives  to  suspect  their  husbands  of  at 
least  mental  infidelity.  Business  cares 
have  choked  the  exuberance  of  the  hus- 
band whose  affection,  deeply  rooted,  is 
shown  in  his  constant  thought  and 
watchfulness  rather  than  in  senti- 
mental protestations.  A woman  would 
fain  be  wooed  till  she  dies,  and  wihen 
her  husband  does  not  use  habitually 
the  rhetoric  of  a lover  she  thinks  his 
love  has  cooled,  that  he  must  be  in- 
terested in  another.  Occasionally  a 
woman  is  found  so  sure  of  her  supe- 
riority over  her  sisters  that  she  ex- 
claims : “Impossible ! I don’t  believe 
a word  of  it.  George  has  never  even 
thought  of  another  woman.”  It  is  also 
easy  for  men  of  a weak  or  slippery 
nature  to  believe  evil  of  any  one  that 
has  -been  successful  and  is  highly  re- 
sppeted.  Recall  a once  famous  black- 
mailing case  in  a neighboring  city. 
They  that  really  knew  the  victim  be- 
lieved he  was  a victim,  one  that  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  save  another.  Yet  what 
mean,  low,  preposterous  stories  were 
invented  and  circulated  even  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

The  blackmailer  is  always  at  band. 
The  story  of  some  one’s  submission  is 
noised  about,  and  Smith  and  -Tones  and 
Brown  talk  at  the  club:  “I  always 
thought  he  was  an  old  rat.  Of  course 

he  had  to  pay,  but  I'd  like  to  see  any- 
body try  to  blackmail  me.  Do  you 
know  what  I’d  do?”  And  there  is  alco- 
holic mouthing  of  the  spectacular 
bravery  to  be  shown  under  similar 
pressure.  No  wonder  that  the  New 
Workers  wondered  at  the  broker's  cour- 
age. He  had  his  chance  and  he  im- 
pioved  it. 


AMERICAN  STAGE  MUSIC. 

Horatio  Par'-er,  well  known  in  Bos- 
ton and  now  professor  of  music  at  Yale 
University,  will  compose  the  incidental 
music  for  a drama  founded  on  Lew 
Wallace's  novel,  “Tne  Prince  of  India.” 
The  play,  it  is  said,  deals  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Greek  empire  bv  the  Turks 
and  introduces  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Constantinople ; also  “the  mystic  char- 
acter of  the  Wanderer  as  the  Prince  of 
India.  Dr.  Parker  is  probably  the  best 
fitted  of  American  composers  to  per- 
form the  work.  He  is  the  only  native 


composer  who  bns  used  the  Arabic  scale 
with  skill  and  power."  Just  what  this 
familiarity  with  the  Arabic  scale  has  to 
do  with  the  Prince  oi  India  or  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  i,s 
not  easy  to  see. 

In  Europe,  and  especially  in  France, 
leading  composers  have  gladly  written 
music  for  plays.  In  this  country  Prof. 
Paine  wrote  music  for  “Oedipus  Rex” 
and  for  Aristophanes’  “Birds,”  origi- 
nally for  collegiate  occasions.  Mr.  Kel- 
ley wrote  music  for  “Macbeth”  and 
“Ben  Hur.”  These  are  the  most  note- 
worthy instances  we  recall,  for  Messrs. 
MacDowell,  Chadwick,  Foote,  Converse 
have  not  worked  in  this  field,  and  we  are 
speaking  now  only  of  native  composers. 
Prof.  Parker  has  a melodic  gift ; he 
writes  effectively  for  chorus,  and  be  has 
an  uncommon  technical  fluency.  In  pre- 
ceding works  his  talent  has  been  lyrical 
rather  than  dramatic,  though  in  his  bal- 
lad, “Cahal-Mor,”  there  are  indisputa- 
bly dramatic  effects.  His  endeavor 
to  achieve  success  in  a stage  work  is  to 
be  commended,  and  success  may  lead 
him  to  try  his  fortune  in  opera.  Yet 
what  inducement  is  there  for  any  Amer- 
ican to  strive  for  fame  in  the  opera 
house?  Prof.  Paine’s  “Azara,”  the  mag- 
num opus  of  his  life,  though  published, 
has  not  yet  been  performed,  and  Mr. 
Converse's  one-act  opera  with  music  of 
genuine  merit  is  now  seeking  a mana- 
ger. Nor  are  managers  in  this  country 
wnolly  to  blame  for  their  indifference 
toward  native  works.  The  fashionable 
audiences  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Boston  Theatre  are  not  curious  concern- 
in'' unknown  operas,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic. 

A RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  not  only  a 
booster  of  education  ; he  is  the  friend 
of  the  Muses.  Master  Harry  Evans,  a 
boy  soprano,  left  the  breezes  and  tingle- 
tangles  of  Coney  Island  to  sing  before 
the  Sunday  school  of.  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  superintendent.  Harry  sang 
“What  a Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,” 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  wept, 
for  he  has  been  feeling  a little  lonely  of 
late.  After  the  school  was  dismissed 
Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  Harry  about  his 
engagements  and  plans,  and  then  spoke 
these  memorable  words,  which  have  al- 
ready fired  our  friend  the  Historical 
Painter  to  sketches  preparatory  to  a 
masterpiece  in  oil : “Cancel  all  con- 
tracts ; I will  have  you  educated.  I will 
have  your  silver  voice  trained  for  better 
service,  and  will  support  your  mother 
while  this  is  being  done.”  Little  Harry 
has  left  the  beer  garden. 

Will  Mr.  Rockefeller  send  him  to 
Europe?  Not  to  Germany,  we  hope,  for 
this  silver  voice  will  then  come  back 
German  silver  and  not  pure  metal.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  known  as  a patriotic 
American  who  has  acquired  wealth  by 
trusting  in  the  good  nature  and  toler- 
ance of  his  countrymen.  He  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  study  economics  in 
a foreign  university.  Why  should  not 
Harry  be  taugnt  singing  in  this  coun- 
try? There  are  excellent  teachers  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  there  are 
capable  instructors  in  smaller  cities  ; at 
least  one  may  infer  this  from  the  per- 
sonal cards  with  affidavits  inserted  in 
the  music  journals.  The  New  York 
Sun  informs  us  that  the  new  and  en- 
dowed school  in  the  metropolis  will  have 
an  “atmosphere  of  musical  study,”  espe- 
cially at  luncheon,  when  “professors, 
pupils  and  all  the  functionaries  of  the 
school  will  meet  at  this  noonday  meal 
to  talk  music  and  help  along  the  atmos- 
phere as  much  as  they  can.”  This  is 
an  important  step  toward  the  perfection 
of  the  curriculum.  We  remember  the 
musical  atmosphere  in  German  towns. 
It  was  in  the  beer  saloons  at  noon — 
Mahlzeit ! and  also  at  night.  This  at- 
mosphere was  thick ; it  could  be  cut 
with  a knife ; the  windows  were  all  shut 
and  the  air  was  charged  with  tobacco 
smoke,  the  smell  of  beer  and  sausage, 
and  mental  emanations  from  excited 
students  raving  about  art.  Here  is 
Mr.  Rockefeller’s  opportunity.  Let  him 
see  to  it  that  this  luncheon  in  New  York 
be  substantial,  nourishing  and  without 
charge, to  instructors  and  punils.  We 
like  tef think  of  him  sitting  at  table  with 
Mme  jGerster  and  Messrs.  Giraudet  and 


Ilenschel  discussing  the  modern  art 
song,  gossiping  about  singers  of  the  past 
and  present,  or  weeping  while  Harry 
sings  the  air  from  "Robert  the  Devil’ 
“Gold  Is  Only  a Chimera,”  or  Rubin- 
stein’s “Gold  Rolls  Here  Beneath  Me. 

ART  VS.  LOGIC. 

Doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
jury  system  are  not  confined  to  Amer- 
ica. They  spring  in  other  breasts 
than  that  of  Judge  Taft.  A curious 
story  that  comes  from  Paris  may  servo 
in  illustration.  A young  man  named 
Armnnd  Gully — unhappy  Armand ! it  is 
a fatal  name  in  melodrama — loved  a 
young  woman,  and  his  love  was  pas- 
sionately returned.  lie  was  without 
work,  discouraged,  and  at  the  same  time 
romantic,  yet  he  did  not  persuade  his 
sweetheart  to  stop  up  chinks  with 
him  and  then  light  the  charcoal.  He 
turned  his  hack  on  tradition  and  shot 
her  dead,  but  as  he  was  ’.a  youth  of 
gentlemanly  instincts  lie  first  asked 
her  consent.  After  lie  had  shot  her  he 
! shot  himself,  but  emotion  caused  his 
hand  to  tremble,  and  he  recovered.  He 
was  defended  sentimentally  by  his 
counsel,  who  read  to  the  jury  some 
pathetic  verses  about  the  burial  of 
Armand’s  heart  under  his  sweetheart’s 
window,  so  that  roses  would  grow 
which  she  might  pluck.  The  jury  wept 
copiously  and  acquitted  Armaiul.  But 
liow  could  his  dead  sweetheart  pluck 
any  rose  that  might  grow  from  his 
heart?  And  the  French  have  been  de- 
scribed as  clear  and  logical  in  processes 
of  thought!  The  jury  acquitted  Ar- 
mand, a true  poet.  Now,  it  appears 
that  this  touching  poem  was  written 
by  a viscount,  alive  today;  that  it  was 
published  a few  years  ago  in  the 
Gnulois.  Enei  •ies  of  the  jury  system 
should  add  this  tale  to  their  collection. 
Others  might’  say  that  a jury  is  not 
expected  to  be  conversant  withal  news- 
paper poem  •until  it  is  honored  by  room 
in  an  anthology;  that  the  men,  in  put- 
ting art  above  logic,  were  faithful  to 
all  the  highest  traditions. 

SUCCESS  FOR  A DOLLAR. 

Letter  boxes  in  apartment  houses  are 
stuffed  in  the  summer  with  all  sorts  of 
circulars  which  recommend  laundries — 
work  done  by  hand — teamsters,  mani- 
curists, Sunday  schools,  dealers  in  old 
clothes,  bakeries,  shares  in  some  strange 
mine,  etc.,  etc.  We  pulled  from  the 
mass  a typewritten  letter  of  a “Success 
Club.”  The  club,  with  headquarters  iu 
a far  western  town,  is  described  as  “a 
department  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mentalism.”  We  quote  the  first  para- 
graph : 

A personal  friend,  who  is  a member  or 
this  club,  and  who  has  a thorough 
Knowledge  of  your  character  and  ability 
has  recommended  you  to  us  as  a person 
possessing  sterling  qualities,  and  as  be- 
ing ambitious,  energetic  and  very  anx- 
ious to  make  a mental  and  financial 
success.  Acting  upon  this  request,  we  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  interesting  I 
ourselves  on  your  behalf.  If  you  desire 
to  become  successful,  we  can  show  you 
the  way.  If  you  wish  to  better  your  I 
position,  increase  your  business,  develop 
your  talents  or  attain  a higher  social  or  1 
business  standing,  the  members  of  this 
club  can  exert  their  combined  mental 
influence  and  thoughts  in  your  favor 
and  aid  you  to  gain  your  desires.  If  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  you,  besides 
needing  the  assistance  the  club  can 
render,  are  just  the  person  to  radiate 
this  mental  influence  to  others  and  help 
them  while  the  members  are  helping 
you.  ° 

A special  offer  of  a two  months’ 
membership,  “including  all  the  instruc- 
| tions  and  two  success  treatments  daily 
j by  the  club,”  is  offered  to  us  for  the 
ridiculously  low  sum  of  one  dollar,  one 
| bone,  one  cold  plunk.  Nor  would  this 
effort  to  give  us  success  be  a purely 
local  mental  haul  and  pull  together  at 
Los  Angeles.  “Our  members,”  says  the 
: president,  “are  found  in  every  country 
in  the  world.  We  have  a perfect  circle 
surrounding  the  earth.”  But  this  special 
offer  holds  good  for  only  a limited  time. 
The  dollar  should  be  sent  at  once. 

A suspicious  person  might  say  ; “Look 
out.  Here  is  a gold  brick  offered  at  a 
preposterously  low  price.  There’s  a 
sucker  born  every  second.  Etc.,  etc.” 
But  certificates  of  confidence  and  ap- 
preciation were  inclosed  with  the  com- 
plimentary invitation.  Furthermore, 


'the  club  "will*  give  ‘‘$1000  in  gold  to 
j charity  if  every  testimonial  appearing 
I in  this  circular  is  not  genuine  and  was 
not  voluntarily  written  to  the  club  bj 
l a regular  member.”  A member  in  New 
Mexico  writes:  “At  the  time  I joined 
the  club  I was  sick,  hut  compelled  to 
I work,  and  for  very  small  wages.  Shortly 

■ aftei’  1 began  to  feel  better.  On  the  7th 
of  this  month  my  employer  sold  me  his 
stock  of  goons  on  credit.  By  the  21st 
I had  paid  $100  on  the  cost  of  the  stock, 
mid  on  the  24th  I sold  the  stock  for 
$000  over  the  cost,  and  reserved  an  in- 
i (crest  in  tlio  business,”  lie  adds  that 
! Health  has  improved,  and  he  has 
supported  himself  and  his  little  baby 
girl.  “It  is  wonderful  to  me.”  A mem- 
ber iu  Ohio,  the  home  of  expectant 
statesmen,  is  not  so  precise  in  the 
items  of  thankfulness,  but  his  testimony 
is,  precious  : “Before  I joined  the  club  I 
was  nervous  and  irritable.  For  the  past 
mouth  nothing  has  worried  me.  I see 
life  in  a different  light.  I have  also  been 
lucky  in  receiving  valuable  and  useful 
Stfts  tilings  I had  desired  for  years, 
but  never  expected  to  possess.”  A mem- 
ber in  San  Francisco  finds  his  moral 
fibre  lias  been  strengthened ; “Things 
that  previously  I found  it  hard  to  say 
no  to  are  now  no  temptation  to  me. 
My  employer  lias  recognized  a change  in 
me  and  rewarded  me  financially.”  One 
in  Decatur,  111.,  went  through  a serious 
surgical  operation  successfully.  The 
doctors  told  him  they  didn’t  understand 
vhat  saved  him — a rare  instance  of 
medical  modesty.  Another  joined  the 
club,  made  $G0  in  one  week,  $49  two 
weeks  later,  $100  a week  afterward 
and  finally  purchased  for  $100  an  inter- 
est in  a business  which  some  one  had 
previously  refused  to  sell  for  less  than 
$350. 

This  all  seems  promising.  Think  of  a 
perfect  circle  ’ of  philanthropists  sur- 
rounding the  earth  and  radiating  mental 
influence  to  help  a stranger.  We  wrote 
lo  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology,  about  joining.  He  said  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  he  had  not 
been  personally  invited  and  he  was 
therefore  unwilling  to  butt  in.  Ho  called 
our  attention  to  a clause  which  we  had 
overlooked  in  our  excitement.  It  seems 
that  by.  paying  $10  at  once  and  in  a 
lump  success  will  be  guaranteed  to  us 
for  one  year. 


PLAIN  FEATURED. 

“The  suicide  was  32  yeqrs  old.  Sin 
frequently  lamented  that  nature  hac 
not  made  her  handsome.  She  woulc 
often  look  in  a mirror  and  weep.  This 
became  a mania  with  her.”  And  sc 
this  maiden  of  excellent  family  and  po- 
sition, “blessed  with  friends,  witt 
ample  means,  ’ went  to  a bathroom,  cut 
her  wrist  and  turned  on  the  gas. 

There  is  a legend  of  suicide  in  an 
old  Greek  town:  Young  women,  as 

victims  of  an  epidemic,  killed  them- 
selves, until  a law  was  passed  that  who- 
ever thus  anticipated  the  call  of  death 
should  he  borne  through  the  streets  un- 
draped. Marcel  Schwab,  in  a curious 
and  exquisite  story,  explains  this  epi- 
demic: There  was  in  a temple  a mir- 
ror which  for  a time,  to  serve  the 
curse  of  a goddess,  gave  hack  to  any 
maiden  or  young  matron  looking  into 
it  the  vision  of  her  face  and  body  when 
she  would  be  old  and  undesirable  ; to  her 
there  was  henceforth  no  happiness  in 
life. 

In  the  report  of  this  violent  death  in 
New  Jersey  there  is  no  description  of 
the  poor  woman’s  actual  appearance. 
We  are  not  told  whether  she  was  dis- 
figured, repulsive  to  strangers,  or  com- 
monplace and  uninteresting,  or  posi- 
tively plain  and  ill-favored.  Nature  is 
often  kind,  and  there  is  a beneficent 
law  of  compensation.  A woman  may 
have  an  insignificant  nose  and  mouth 
and  glorious  hair;  another  may  have 
a blotched  face  and  a statuesque,  mar- 
moreal figure.  There  are  few  who  have 
not  some  one  admirable  feature.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  this  adornment  may 
never  be  recognized,  and  the  woman 
may  take  the  solitary,  morose  knowl- 
edge of  it  to  the  grave. 

I ortunately  for  many  they  never 
realize  the  fact  that  other  women  class 
them  among  the  plain.  Sweetness  of 
disposition,  unselfishness,  mental  brisk 


, a ministering  spirit;  these  quali- 
ties, with  physical  wholesomeness,  en- 
dear plain  women  to  'men,  especially 
when  one  devotes  herself  to  the  life  of  I 
a man,  puts  all  her  interests  in  him,  j 
incenses  hy  day  and  by  night  his  van-  j 
ity.  That  there  are  some  who  are  dis-  3 
contented  with  their  architecture  and 
adornment  is  shown  by  the  recent  rove-  | 
lations  of  the  workings  of  a "Sana-  • 
torium  for  I’lastic  Feat  oral  Surgery”  j 
in  New  York.  Pathetic  letters  were  jj 
found  addressed  to  this  maker  of  faces, 
who  would  gayly  contract  to  smooth  out 
wrinkles  on  face  and  forehead,  to  re- 
move double  cliins,  to  set  ears  back, 
to  straighten  noses,  and  in  spite  of 
Hawthorne’s  story,  to  eradicate  birth- 
marks. These  patients  wrote  even 
front  the  far  West.  Is  there  nothing 
pathetic  in  this  letter  from  a town  in 
Arizona?  "I  have  used  the  jar  of  oint- 
ment. and  it  has  worked  in  a very  dis- 
satisfactory manner.  My  face,  besides 
being  very  rough,  is  badly  broken  out, 
and  is  still  freckled  and  wrinkled.  I 
tbink  had  the  jar  been  larger  it  might 
have  done  its  work.”  The  writer  was 
tot  setting  traps  for  a husband.  Al- 
ready married,  she  wished  to  keep  his 
love,  and  he,  too,  wrote  in  agony:  "Her 
face  has  come  out  in  terrible  blotches. 
It’s  dark,  while  her  complexion  is  fair 
and  she  is  a blonde.  Kindly  advise  her 
what  to  do— -what  to  do  to  protect  her 
against  her  misfortune.”  But  few  at 
the  age  of  32.  even  when  they  are  un- 
mated,  abandon  hope,  and  court  the 
gentle  bcautificr,  death. 

A rich  cotton  broker  kills  himself 
in  New  York  because  he  is  told  that 
he  would  surely  be  blind.  One  can  un- 
derstand the  despair  of  an  active  man, 
although  there  are  the  brave  examples 
of  Fawcett.  Parkmau  and  others  of 
the  utmost  cheerfulness  who  accom- 
plished much.  But  that  a woman 
should  hate  firmly  believed  her  plain- 
ness unendurable  and  unforgivable  is 
hardly  credible.  Her  ending  was  surely 
due  to  insanity. 


ful  in  his  profession,  tries  to  carve  his 
brother-in-law,* but  here  again  he  fails 
miserably.  The  brother-in-law  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a 
burglar  in  society,  and  when  he  finds 
that  there  is  one  in  the  family  he  at 
once  and  joyfully  invites  him  to  din- 
ner. And  then  Benjamin  frankly  ad- 
mits that  art  in  burglary  is  today  sub- 
servient to  mechanism;  the  grand  old 
traditions  are  forgotten  or  ignored; 
there  are  no  broad  lines,  there  is  no 
true  finesse.  He  attributes  the  decay 
to  modern  tools  and,  above  all,  to 
American  competition— a pretty  flatter- 
ing compliment,  introduced,  we  fear, 
by  the  playwrights  to  please  the  shoals 
of  our  visiting  countrymen. 


v-*un 


MU.  JEROME’S  SURPRISE. 

Mr.  Jerome  is  surprised  that  those 
who  heard  his  speech  at  Ottawa  should 
be  surprised  at  what  he  said.  1 he  true 
surprise  is  that  Mr.  Jerome  should  be 
surprised  at  anything.  Words  are  not 
■with  him  as  counters.  “So  far,”  he 
says,  "as  the  ‘moral  yearning’  section 
of  the  speech  at  Ottawa  goes,  I am 
equally  surprised  that  it  should  have 
een  taken  seriously.”  It  may  be  re- 
bered  that  Mr.  Jerome  said  at  Ot- 
. "There  should  be  two  sets  of 
ates,  one  for  the  moral  yearning  of 
al  communities.”  But  this  district 
.tomey  pays  the  penalty  of  being  se- 
icusly  humorous  and  humorously  se- 
rious. It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
discriminate,  to  know  accurately  just 
when  Mr.  Jerome  is  an  earnest  re- 
former or  a mad  wag.  It  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  the.  republic  when  there 
is  no  "moral  yearning”  in  a communi- 
ty, rural  or  civic.  Mr.  Lincoln  put  his 
trust  in  the  plain  people,  as  he  called  i 
them,  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 
What  was  the  civil  war  itself  but  the 
outcome  of  a “moral  yearning  ! Hid 
not  Mr.  Jerome  owe  his  election  to  a 
“moral  yearning”  on  the  part  of  citi- 
zens who  were  willing  to  overlook  his 
occasionally  ill-timed  humor? 


MUTUAL  RAZORS. 

We  regret  to  hear  a discordant  note 
in  Onset  Bay.  a place  long  celebrated 
for  spiritual  harmony.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Taylor  kept,  and  perhaps  still 
keeps,  a lunch  room  there,  and  that  his 
wife,  after  a temporary  separation  and 
momentary  reconciliation,  went  one  I 
day  to  his  place  of  business  and  said  ' 
she  wanted  a razor,  “which,  he  ex- 
plained, they  used  for  cutting  corns, 
but  he  thought  she  wanted  it  for  some 
other  purpose,  and  he  would  not  let  her 
have  it.”  He  also  said  that  she  tried 
to  open  the  cash  register,  threw  a case- 
knife  at  him  and  indulged  herself  in 
other  forms  of  exercise  not  too  violent, 
for  sultry  weather,  but  with  which  we 
are  not  now  concerned. 

Mr.  Taylor  refused  to  hand  over  his 
razor  because  he  thought  that  she 
wished  it  for  some  mysterious  purpose, 
but  he  would  have  been  justified  in  his 
refusal  if  he  believed  her  protestation. 
The  sentimentalist  may  like  to  think 
of  man  and  wife  trimming  their  feet 
with  a mutual  razor,  but  such  senti- 
mentalism is  morbid.  This  diverted 
use  of  a razor,  whether  each  wields  it 
in  turn  or  one  lovingly  operates  on  the 
other,  is  not  to  be  approved.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  steel  is  no  doubt  heroic, 
but  it  is  dangerous;  it  may  induce  blood 
poisoning,  and  it  belongs  to  the  daik 
age  of  the  cave  chiropodist.  The 
ancients  were  cruel  in  their  treatment; 
one  of  the  favorite  remedies  was  to 
bore  a hole  in  the  corn;  a quill  was  then 
inserted,  by  means  of  which  an  acid 
was  encouraged  to  burn  -md  sizzle. 
The  employment  of  a razor  is  but  a 
step  in  advance,  or,  some  might  argue, 
a step  backward.  Furthermore,  a 
razor  is  injured  by  such  misuse,  and 
the  pride  of  man  should  be  in  the  fine 
edge  of  this  indispensable  and  daily 
tool.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  taste 
displayed  in  such  mutual  confidences 
between  man  and  wife.  Man  is  in 
many  ways  a rough,  gross  animal;  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  havb 
1 occasionally,  or  even  chronically,  pain- 
ful blemishes,  though  not  even  Rodin 
in  his  realistic  fury  has  represented  a 
man  with  corned  feet  in  imperishable 
bronze  or  marble.  But  Caesar’s  wife 
should  have  no  corns.  If  she  has,  let 
her  keep  them  to  herself  or  remove 
them  by  herself.  Let  her  have  her 
own  razor,  and  not  be  dependent  on 
Caesar.  Her  feet  may  be  like  mice  at 
‘play,  the  flowers  of  the  field  may  beud. 

to  kiss  them— they  should  always  be 
poetical,  ideal.  The  chiropodist,  ama- 
teur or  professional,  id  a realist. 


they  alternately  thrilled  or  soothed. 
The  music  inspires  confidence  in  the 
timid,  who  are  for  once  sure  that  the 
amorous  conversation  will  not  be  over- 
heard; but  more  than  this,  men  and 
women  never  appear  to  such  physical 
advantage  as  when  they  hear  a band. 
The  round  shoulders  sit  up  and  are 
alert.  The  insignificant  is  clothed  noth 
distinction.  The  pale  clerk  is  flushed 
with  military  ardor.  The  louder  the 
music,  the  more  sonorous  theclimax  the 
deeper  the  glow  in  the  woman’s  cheek; 
this  phenomenon  is  well  known  to  all 
experienced  observers  of  an  audience 
during  a performance  of  a Wagnerian 
opera.  The  publicity  of  seats  near  the 
band  does  not  check  endearments. 
Emerson  says,  in  substance,  that  the 
world  loves  a lover.  The  world  likes 
to  observe  lovers,  and  when  the  band 
plays  lovers  forget  the  world.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy overlooks  the  fact  that  the  womeu 
with  children,  to  whom  he  would  give 
the  best  seats,  have  had  their  oppor- 
tunity. As  sweethearts  they  once  sat 


In  those?,seats  of  the  blessed.  Let  others 
have  their  turn. 


CORROBORATED. 

The  Herald  lamented  a few  days 
ago  the  decay  of  burglary  as  a fine  art 
It  is  a pleasure  to  say  that  we  are  con- 
firmed in  our  opinion,  which  some  have  . 
regarded  as  depressing,  if  not  wholly 
pessimistic,  by  reading  an  account  of 
a one-act  play  produced  recently^  m 
Paris.  We  refer  to  "Her  Family,  by 
Messrs.  Gregois  and  Guinchard.  A 
young  woman  is  married  that  is,  in 
sentiment  and  mind— to  a person  of 
tolerance  and  observation.  She  has  a 
brother  Benjamin,  whose  profession  is 
burglary.  The  men  meet  without 
'-nowledge  of  their  relationship,  and 
'bursrlar,  who  has  been  unsuccess- 


WHEN  THE  BAND  PLAYS. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Jersey  City, 
Mr.  Murphy,  declares  publicly  that 
spooning  couples  will  not  be  allowed  to 
monopolize  the  best  seats  in  the  city 
parks  near  the  band  stands  while  the 
bauds  are  playing.  These  seats  are  to 
be  reserved  for  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Murphy  thus  reveals  himself  not 
only  as  one  unacquainted  with  basic 
sociological  principles,  hut  as  a Malthu- 
sian, and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  zealous 
labors  for  a parental  government  should 
at  once  ponder  his  case.  Where  in  the 
world  should  spooners  spoon  if  not  near 
band  stands?  Whether  the  band  is 
playing  in  Rome  or  Dresden,  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg  or  in  the 
Thiergarten,  lovers  are  always  found 
near  the  clarinet,  cornet,  saxaphone 
and  the  rest  of  the  instruments  and  the 
uniformed,  perspirm^leader.  Thus  are 


HIS  EARS, 

Women  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
implored  Dr.  Nelden  of  New  York,  the 
face  maker,  to  correct  facial  disfigure- 
ments, to  remould  their  features.  A 
business  man  in  Elmira  wrote:  “I  in- 

close two-cent  stamp.  Send  me  the 
remedy.  I have  a short  chin  and  long, 
protruding  ears.”  Some  would  there-  1 
with  be  content  and  praise  nature  for 
her  justice,  saying:  “My  chin  may  be  - 

a little  short,  but  look  at  my  ears.” 
"Short  chin”  is  vague;  was  it  a chin 
like  a poached  egg?  Did  not  the  length 
of  the  ears  enlarge  his  auditory  faculty? 

In  Mr.  Andre  Couvreur’s  ingenious 
romance,  Caresco,  the  superman  and 
surgeon,  carving  away  superfluities 
from  the  captain  of  his  flying  machine 
and  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  a 
“human  monad,”  nevertheless  length- 
ened the  captain’s  ears  by  grafting  on 
those  of  a young  Siberian  wolf,  so  that 
he  could  distinguish  easily  the  most 
distant  sounds. and  noises. 

Protruding  ears  are  not  fashionable, 
yet  they  are  common.  Mothers  too 
often  neglect  their  duty  and  do  not 
train  the  ears  in  the  way  they  should 
go.  The  poor  neglected  boy  is  tor- 
tured at  school  by  the  derisive  shout: 
“O  wing  wong!”  This  nickname  may 
stick  to  the  wretch  through  life.  Boys 
are  cruel,  and  memories  of  school  days 
last  till  death.  Statesmen  are  never 
valued  at  their  true  worth  by  their 
schoolmates,  and  the  philanthropist 
with  large  feet  is  always  familiarly 
known  to  some  as  “Guffins.”  Perhaps 
the  business  man  in  Elmira  suffered 
like  annoyance. 

A deep  thinker  once  observed:  “As 

nature  ever  designs  well,  if  she  chance 
to  fail  in  her  good  intention,  she  gen- 
erally takes  care  to  supply  her  own 
defects;  and  where  she  has  denied  one 
faculty  or  perfection,  we  commonly 
find  the  loss  compensated  by  some  ex- 
traordinary talent.”  There  was  Hercu- 
les, for  instance.  His  ears  are  said  to 
have  been  abnormally  large,  but  when 
he  was  engrossed  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  he  would  wag  his  ears  iu  a 
most  surprising  manner.  Bayle  com- 
mented on  this  fact  and  mentioned  good 
men  and  philosophers— some  of  them 
of  his  own  time— who  enjoyed  a like 
natural  advantage.  His  dictionary  is 
not  now  near  us,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  refer  the  thoughtful  reader  to  one 
of  the  foot-notes  to  the  exhaustive 
article,  "Hercules.”  If  the  business 
man  of  Elmira  was  able  hy  means  of 
the  length  or  protrusion  of  his  ears  to 
wag  them  at  will,  what  folly  it  was  to 
consult  the  face  maker!  Such  an  ac- 
complishment, if  exercised  faithfully, 
would  of  itself  have  attracted  business; 
it  would  have  served  as  an  inexpensive 
diversion  at  home,  either  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children  on  a wet 
evening  or  for  invited  and  restless 
guests.  But  man  is  never  satisfied, 
and  he  is  too  lazy  or  obstinate  to  turn 
what  he  rashly  considers  a curse  into 
a joy  and  a blessing. 


MALE  EGOISM. 

The  police  courts  are  daily  revealers 
of  man’s  egoism.  Take  the  case  of  one’ 
Smith,  a railway  conductor  in  New 
Jersey,  sentenced  in  a Yorkville  court 
to  six  months  on  the  island.  A wife 
was  waiting  for  her  husband  near  a 
subway  entrance  in  New  York  late  at 
night.  Smith  accosted  her.  ’She  said 
he  had  made  a mistake,  but  he,  with 
the  predatory  instinct  of  the  male  and 
unable  to  believe  that  any  decent 
woman  could  be  standing  alone  near 
a subway  entrance  at  night,  kept  on 
insulting  her,  although  she  punctuated 
his. remarks  by  hitting  him  in  the  face 
with  a.  handbag  and  slapping  him.  She 
ran  for  her  husband,  and  there  was 
what  is  often  described  as  a “thrilling 
scene.”  When  Smith  was  brought  into 
court  the  next  day  he  begged  the 
woman  not  to  disgrace  him  further, 
saying  he  had  already  been  punished 
terribly  by  being  locked  up  in  a cell, 
for  he  was  of  a highly  respectable  fam 
ily.  And  the  woman  did  beg  for  his 
release,  although  both  magistrate  and 
husband  were  obdurate.  As  Smith  was 
led  away  he  exclaimed:  “This  wil 

pie.”  Not  a word  about  the- hu 


miliation  to  which  he  had  publicly  ex- 
posed the  woman.  Not  a word,  appar- 
ently, of  regret;  not  even  the  defence 
of  drunkenness.  “This  will  ruin  me. 
Yet  the  woman  urged  his  release. 
Maeterlinck  in  one  of  his  plays  repre- 
sents the  much  wronged  wives  of  Blue- 
beard loving  him  and  refusing  to  leave 
him  after  he  has  been  roughly  handled 
by  the  villagers;  all  the  wives  save 
one,  and  she  was  the  one  that  freed 
the  others.  She  would  not  stay,  though 
Bluebeard  really  loved  her  and  had 
not  abused  her.  And  in  like  manner 
daily  the  beaten  wife  begs  mercy  for 
the  brute  that  heat  her,  and  even  as 
she  begs  glares  at  her.  Or  in  such  a 
case  as  that  in  Yorkville  does  a woman, 
after  the  first  flush  of  indignation,  peri 
suade  herself  that  the  insult  was  in  a 
way  a compliment?  We  have  heard 
staid  New  England  spinsters  say  al- 
most bitterly  that  no  Frenchman  was 
ever  rude  to  them  in  Paris. 

DISAPPOINTED 

Mr.  Walter  Scott,  cowboy  miner,  has 
come  out  of  the  West.  It  may  be  re- 
membered—for  each  day  crowded  with 
surprising  incidents  whizzes  hy— that 
‘Mr.  Scott  hired  a “champagne  flier”  to 
take  him  in  forty-five  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago.  It  is  strange  that 
there  are  some  in  such  a hurry  to  get 
to  the  city  on  Skunk  river.  Mr.  Scott 
then  made  his  impetuous  way  to  New 
York,  but  his  sojourn  there  has  not 
been  a success.  It  is  true  that  he  went 
from  hotel  to  bar-room  and  back  again— 
“One  Night  in  Ten  Bar-roome”— order- 
ing in  each  instance  “wine”  and  more 
heroic  drinks;  but  he  committed  the 
fatal  error  of  pocketing  the  change. 
His  reputation  died  with  the  first  ac- 
ceptance of  the  money  due  him.  “Never 
mind  the  change.”  How  those  words 
haunt  us.  ’Twas  in  tile  sixties  we  first 
read  them.  The  paper  was  the  Well- 
spring,  then  .popular  in  Sunday  schools. 
The  story  was  of  a reckless  youth  who, 
throwing  down  a quarter — or  was  it  a 
dime?— refused  to  -soil  his  fingers  with 
the  few  coppers  remaining  to  him 
above  his  purchase.  The  story  was 
'illustrated.  The  spendthrift  had  an 
immoral  cigar  in  his  mouth.  The  good 
boy  stood  by  In  a belted  jacket,  a col- 
lar with  tassels  and  a Rollo  cap.  He 
evidently  admired  his  companion,  al- 
though in  the  letter-press  we  were  tolc 
that  the  spnrner  of  change  did  not 
prosper,  but  slid  down  the  greased  de 
I dine  to  ruin,  while  the  more  prudent 
youth  became  a postmaster,  or  a se 
icctman,  or  a teller  in  the  county  bank 
It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Scott  en 
gaged  rooms  in  three  hotels  in  Nev 
york — “it’s  always  well  to  have  ’en 
handy”;  that  he  wore  a blue  and  bag 
gy  suit,  a blue  flannel  shirt,  a red- 
some  say  solferino — scarf,  and  a blacl 
felt  hat  that  runs  to  a peak;  that  In 
was  greeted  with  wild  cheers  at  tin 


fcaymarket  until  the  nymphs  of  the 
i jpluce  called  him  a “piker,”  because  he 
[quenched  his  familiar  smile,  Malvolio- 
likc,  with  an  austere  regard  of  con- 
trol ; that  he  gave  a boy  outside  the  sa- 
cred hall  of  the  Stock  Exchange  $5  to 
hold  his  yellow  dog — the  species  that 
is  spelled  “dorg” ; but  there  was  no  ex- 
hibition of  breath-stopping  prodigality ; 
there  was  no  shower  of  gold,  no  game 
of  bare  and  hounds  with  $100  bills.  Mr. 
Scott  did  not  even  suggest  a millennium 
of  rum. 

The  times  have  changed,  and  today 
no  one  is  easily  startled  by  wild  ex- 
penditure. It  is  not  necessary  to  cite 
ancient  and  classic  examples  of  exces- 
sive prodigality  and  luxury,  to  talk  of 
Heiiogabahis,  Vitellius,  Api'Cius,  Clodi- 
us  Aesopus,  the  tragedian,  who  took 
all  possible  methods  to  squander  a vast 
inheritance  as  if  it  had  been  an  insup- 
portable burden ; Aelius  Verus,  Car- 
dinal Riarius,  George  Neville,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  What  is  Mr.  Scott  in 
comparison  with  Coal  Oil  Johnny?  Let 
Mr.  Scott  organize  a negro  minstrel 
company  with  diamond  shirt  pins  and 
finger  rings  for  each  member,  and  then 
he  will  be  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
great  career.  New  York  was  not  startled 
by  his  coming ; she  is  disappointed  by 
his  sojourn.  There  was  a time  when 
Mr.  Wielopolski,  a gallant  young  Pole, 
by  winning  at  Whist  f.150,000  and  be- 
queathing f.70,000  to  his  friend,  Alice 
Ozy,  playaetress  and  noble  dame,  set 
Paris  .a-talking.  Mr.  Scott  might  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  New  York 
that  same  week.  This  is  a more  ex- 
pectant, or,  rather,  more  blase  age. 


A NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  picture  postcard  serves  admira- 
bly the  laziness  of  the  traveller  who 
still  feels  it  his  duty  to  communicate 
from  time  to  time  with  those  left  be- 
hind. Ho  also  knows  that  by  sending 
these  reminders  lie  may  excite  the 
envy  of  some  who  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  looking  down  on  him  as 
from  a tower.  But  in  Italy  the  illus- 
trated card  enters  as  a national  eco- 
nomic question.  If  the  postal  congress 
should  reduce  the  international  rate  to 
four  cents,  the  government  knows  that 
it  cannot  charge  that  rate  for  home 
letters.  It  is  therefore  proposed  by 
some  to  reduce  the  rate  for  home  let- 
ters to  three  cents  and  increase  that 
of  the  picture  postcards  from  two  cen- 
times to  a cent.  There  are  many  pro- 
tests against  this  scheme.  It  is  argued 
that  to  raise  the  postcard  rate  would 
he  to  put  an  end  practically  to  a na- 
tional industry  which  is  most  profit- 
able. It  is  also  argued  that  the  post- 
card is  an  educational  influence — the 
receiver,  if  ignorant,  asks  about  the 
view,  and  thus  there  is  a diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Again,  the  picture  card  is 
a great  advertisement  for  Italy;  it 
lures  foreigners  to  visit  the  country 
and  -spend  money.  It  is  said  that  these 
cards  have  largely  superseded  photo- 
[ graphs,  and  fifty  of  the  former  now 
Heave  Italy  for  one  of  the  latter. 

RECEIVING  BORES. 

The  bore  in  the  country  for  a few 
days,  the  tripper,  cannot  understand 
why  the  cottager'is  not  vyildly  anxious 
to  see  him  and  talk  with  him.  That 
any  cottager  should  have  appointed 
hours  for  doing  work  is,  on  the  face  of  ! 
it,  a preposterous  idea.  The  hore  has  I 
passed  safely  the  moat,  drawbridge, 
■portcullis,  spring  guns,  man  traps 
which  supposedly  protect  Mr.  Johnson’s 
humble  home.  He  has  eluded  the  dog 
fed  on  raw  meat  and,  the  maid  of  whom 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  stand  in 
awe.  Ail  places  yield  to  him.  He  sur- 
prises the  sociologist  on  the  veranda,  in 
a ’ hammock,  reading  a scrofulous 
French  novel,  that  he  may  form  a cor- 
rect idea  of  the  domestic  life  of  a cer- 
tain period . It  is  old  Auger  himself, 
fresh  from  the  city.  “Well,  Johnson, 
you  look  cool  and  comfortable  here;  I 
envy  you  fellows,  who  have  nothing  to 
do  iu  the  summer — wish  I could  take  it 
as  easy,  but  I can’t  get  away  for  any 
length  of  time.  I came  down  to  the 
Swaticheesdt  last  bight,  and  I said  to 
myself  the  first  thing  I do  in  the  morn- 
ing will  be  to  drop  in  on  Johnson.  I 
thought  I would  come  early,  so  as  to 
catch  you  without  fail.  You  had  no 
.idea  /.  was  anywhere  about  you.  had 


you?”  Johnson  pulls  himself  out  of  the 
hammock  and  looks  about  in  despera- 
tion. 

What  is  he  to  do?  There  are  only 
two  courses.  One  is  to  bo  inattentive, 
absent-minded,  sulky.  “Yes,  Auger, 
you  are  lucky  to  find  mo.  I seldom  see 
any.  one  before  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  this  week  I am  unusually 
busy.  Sorry  I haven’t  anything  to  offer 
you,  but  there  isn’t  a cigar  in  the 
house,  and  the  doctor  told  me  give 
up  all  intoxicating  drinks  this  summer. 

I should  like  to  ask  you  to  stay  to 
luncheon,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  isn’t  at  all 
well,  and  our  life  is  too  simple  i°r\m 
Yon  know  we  are  vegetarians,  and  th*^ 
carts  haven’t  visited  us  for  two  days. 
When  are  you  going  back  to  the  city  ? 

I shall  have  more  leisure  perhaps  day 
after  tomorrow.” 

The  other  course  is  to  treat  the  bore 
like  a nettle*  to  grasp  him  firmly. 
“Well,  well,  Auger,  this  is  a pleasure. 
Why  didn’t  you  bring  your  valise? 
There  isn’t  a spare  chamber,  but  you 
can  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  living  room 
or  in  the  hammock,  if  you  don’t  mind 
the  fog.  Let  me  give  you  a cigar.  The 
dampness  plays  the  devil  with  tobacco, 
but  this  is  not  a bad  one.”  Suppose  that 
Mr.  Johnson  thus  poisons  him  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  insists  on  his 
drinking  three  or  four  glasses  of  Hol- 
lands, talks  loudly  and  incessantly— 
what  then?  Auger  cannot  complain  of 
the  heartiness  of  the  reception.  The 
tobacco  and  the  gin  will  do  their  fell 
work.  Johnson  gives  him  no  opportu- 
nity of  talking,  bnt  insists  that  he 
should  walk  over  a few  acres  of  bog 
and  marsh  attended  by  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes. As  a result,  Auger  will  soon 
have  a headache  and  insist  on  return- 
ing to  the  Swatioheesit,  nor  will  he 
have  any  desire  to  make  a second  call. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  follows  the  first  course, 
that  which  would  be  natural  and  hon- 
est, Auger  would  stretch  his  legs  and 
imaundei-  on  till  lunoheon  time,  and 

even  then,  iu  spite  of  a forbidding  invi- 
tation, it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
he  moved  with  a derrick.  The  cordial- 
ity. on  the  other  hand,  would  please  his 
self-love,  though  he  would  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  Porphyry  talk  something 
like  this;  “I  saw  Johnson  down  at 
Clamport.  Do  you  kuow,  he’s  more  so- 
ciable there  than  he  is  in  the  city.  I 
suppose  he’s  lonely  and  glad  to  see  any- 
body. I don’t  think  much  of  his  place — 
too  many  mosquitoes — and  he  lives  sim- 
ply— but  'he  gave  me  what  he  had — in 
tact,  more  than  I ought  to  have  had. 
He's  not  a bad  fellow,  after  all.” 


WHOSE  TEETH? 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a wit- 
ness in  a court  case  iu  New  York  was 
so  shy  as  to  his  teeth  that  his  evidence 
was  unintelligible,  so  the  district  at- 
torney ordered  for  him  a full  set.  Comp- 
troller Grout  received  the  dentist's  bill 
for  $40  from  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice. and  for  a time  objected  to  the  pay- 
ment, but  at  last  he  audited  the  bill. 

The  news  comes  from  the  Bombay 
presidency  in  India  that  a cotuet 
player  in  a British  regimental  band  suf- 
fered so  from  decayed  front  teeth  that 
he  could  not  play  with  the  expected 
virtuosity  either  cautabile  or  bravura 
passages.  The  band  president  sent  the 
man  to  a dentist,  who  supplied  new  front 
teeth,  after  which  the  cornetist  satisfied 
the  bandmaster  and  delighted  the  lay 
hearers.  According  to  the  acoustical 
theory  of  Victor  Mahillon.  the  substance 
of  these  teeth,  porcelain,  gold,  silver, 
composition,  or  hard  wood,  could  not 
have  affected  in  any  manner  the  qual- 
ity, the  timbre  of  the  tone  produced. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  cornetist 
came  to  the  end  of  his  appointed  ser- 
vice and  asked  for  his  discharge.  Be- 
fore his  name  was  struck  off  the  roll 
the  band  p resident  insisted  on  the  re- 
turn of  these  teeth  as  band  property. 

The  question  naturally  arises  : When 
this  case  in  New  Y'ork  is  dismissed, 
will  the  full  set  belong  to  the  witness 
or  will  Dist.-Atty.  Jerome  demand  a re- 
turn for  general  office  use? 


ans  automobile  face  j,„)  costume 
Elaine”  of  the  Referee,  dismissing  the 
hockey  skirt  and  the  golf  dress  ns  im- 
possible themes  for  male  and  gallant 
poets,  remarks:  “The  motor  dress 

alone,  with  its  mask,  veil  and  cloak, 
has  perhaps  a certain  modern  poetry  ot 
■is  cwn.  It  suggests  quick  motion  and 
' ''nture,  and  has  an  element  of  mys- 
tery about  it.  And  the  want  of  mys- 
tery is  the  great  defect  of  modern  life.  , 
Everything  is  shouted  on  the  housetops  ! 
j ov  glares  at  you  from  the  hoardings.” 
She  was  led  to  these  remarks  by  the 
thought  of  Ceeile  Sorel’s  approval  of 
J crin°hne.  The  Parisian  play-actress 
< WOl,ld  welcome  the  return:  “The  eigh- 
teenth century  was  the  one  in  which 
women,  by  the  becoming  artificiality 
of  their  toilets,  looked  their  best.  The 
hoop  was  hut  a glorified  crinoline.  Only 
j wi(1e  and  ample  skirts  are  graceful; 

| they  give  a slenderness  to  the  waist 
and  au  elegance  that  no  tightly  fitting 
skirts  can  ever  have.  Of  course,  if  the 
crinoline  were  revived  it  would  not  be 
like  that  of  1860.  It  would  be  adapted 
to  modern  exigencies.” 

Thus  do  “Elaine”  and  the  Parisian 
beautv  agree  with  an  eminent  sociolo- 
gist who  deciaies  that  through  tile  ages 
woman  has  been  “pretty  consistently 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  robe  a queue 
that  best  becomes  her.”  Preach  as  one 
u ill  against  the  skirt  that  is  both  in- 
convenient and  foul,  the  street-sweep- 
ing skirt,  and  of  what  general  avail  is 
the  preachment ? Hear  the  sociologist: 
“If  one  of  our  first  parents  was  satis- 
fied with  a crude  notion  of  a kilt,  you 
may  depend  it  was  uot  long  before  the 
other  had  learned  to  trail  something 
longer  when  they  went  to  dinner.”  The 
trail  became  longer  as  life  became  more 
ceremonious.  The  court  train  is  the 
! climax,  and  to  a visitor  from  another 
planet  a court  reception  must  bo  an 
amusing  and  amazing  sight;  yet  there 
are  young  American  girls  who’are  even 
now,  hardly  launched,  looking  forward 
to  this  ceremony  as  a little  French 
maiden  looks  toward  her  first  commu- 
nion. Y\  hat  will  some  American  women 
not  do  to  attain  this  honor?  What 
preparatory  humiliations  will  not  the 
p.-oud  daughter'  of  a republic  undergo? 
The  court  train!  As  to  which  says  the 
sociologist;  "Man  is  quite  of  woman’s 
way  of  thinking,  and  when  he  peacocks 
at  a state  function  is  not  at  all  loath 
to  endow  himself  with  the  tail  of  a 
train.  There  is  a lot  of  feminity  in 
peacocks.  Still,  when  man  puts  on  this 
tail,  he  does  not  convoke  his  fellow-men 
to  c-ome  and  see  how  nice  lie  looks  with 
it.  The  peer  who  should  exhibit  him- 
self in  his  coronation  robes,  and  do  a 
yalk-rbund  before  the  ladies  of  his 
family,  would  not  have  a very  good 


Hutchinson  of  Lynn,  we  learn  that 
Kittredge  did  not  enlist.  He  was 
drafted  into  the  army  in  1863.  “That 
night  he  went  to  bed  the  prey  of  many 
conflicting  emotions.  His  heart  was 
hreil  with  patriotism,  but  full  of  grief 
at  leaving  his  home  and  full  of  dread 
of  war.  He  awoke,  perturbed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  wrote  the  song 
that  soon  became  famous.  If  any  one 
should  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  the 
verses,  he  would  soon  see  that  the  sen- 
timent is  not  wholly  one  of  stalwart 
patriotism.  The  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers are  “weary”;  “we  are  tired  of 
war  ; “wishing  for  the  war  to  cease.” 
The  cynic  might  say  with  a show  of  j 
justice  that  the  song  was  for  the  cause  | 
of  “peace  at  any  price.”  After  Kit- 
tredge had  found  in  his  mind  a tune  for 
the  verses,  he  took  the  song  to  Lynn, 
where  John  Hutchinson  sang  the  air, 
John’s  brother  Asa  the  bass,  and  the 
children  joined  in  the  chorus.  “Kit- 
tredge. ’ adds  John,  “at  once  made  a 
conti act  with  Asa  to  properly  arrange 
and  publish  the  song  for  one-half  the 
profits.  That  night  we  sung  it  for  the 
first  time  on  High  Rock.  * * * In 
less  than  two  years  its  author  and  iny 
brother  had  $1000  each  from  the  profits 
of  the  song.”  Thus  are  the  songs  of  a 
people  often  made. 


SKIRT  AND  TRAIN. 

M liile  some,  as  we  have  noted  iu 
these  columns,  protest  against  a wom- 


time.  With  women,  though,  it  is  other- 
wise.” 

There  hare  been  exceptions;'  women 
who  were  most  dazzling  when  they 
were  skirtless,  train  less.  The  sociolo- 
gist. “Elaine”  and  Ceeile  Sorel  forget 
tlie  glorious  Tolla  Boccadileone.  who 
was  the  supreme  joy  of  life  at  Rome 
200  years  ago.  This  .superb  creature, 
who. had  but  one  physical  defect,  thick 
hands,  on  grand  parade  dressed  as  a 
man;  she  wore  trousers,  a turquoise 
blue  jacket — her  hair  was  “of  the  most 
beautiful  Venetian  blonde  obtainable 
with  a little  money  and  art”— and  these 
garments  were  trimmed  with  silver  and 
gold:  she  also  wore  stockings  of  green 
silk,  a mantle  of  pearl-gray  cloth,  and 
a hlac-k  velvet  cap  adorned  with  a few 
slender  feathers.  As  a rapt  observer 
noted:  “The  whole  costume  suited  her 
admirably,  and  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage  the  harmonious  and  grace- 
ful outline  of  her  limbs.”  Yet.  if  such 
a costume  were  now.  decreed,  would 
there  not  be  a male  outcry,  a call  to 
bring  back  skirts,  trains  and  even  crin- 
oline in  preference?  Every  woman  is 
not  a Tolla. 

AN  OLD  SONG  AGAIN. 

The  Herald  commented  editorially 
soon  after  the  death  of  Walter  Kit- 
tredge on  “Tenting  Tonight"  and  other 
songs  of  the  civil  war.  The  liiographi- 
cal  sketches  of  Mr.  Kittredge  did  not 
give  all  the  information  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  famous  song.  From 
“Story  of  the  Hutcbinsons  (Tribe  of 
•Tessel.”  written  hv  Mr.  John  W. 


IN  THE  BUTTONHOLE. 

Trainmen  of  the  Norfolk  & Western 
railroad  are  now  forbidden  to  wear 
flowers  or  bouquets  in  the  lapels  of 
their  coats  or  any  decorations  of  any 
kind  that  are  not  prescribed  by  the 
rules.  It  is  said  that  some  of  these 
trainmen  were  fantastic  in  floral  dec- 
oration, and  that  a conductor — in  the 
old  days  ail  conductors  mentioned  by 
qame  in  the  newspapers  -were  “popu- 
lar”—excited  remark  by  the  sweet  peas, 
bridal  roses  and  nasturtiums  that  he 
sported. 

The  flower  habit  is  often  au  affecta- 
tion to  be  classed  with  the  deliberate 
absence  of  au  overcoat  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  zero,  or  with  the 
self-conscious  pipe  in  the  street.  An 
impressionable  youth  reads  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  with  primrose  or 
orchid  as  a daily  feature  of  dress, 
and  he,  too,  must  have  his  daily  pink 
or  sprig  of  geranium.  The  fury  of  the 
chrysanthemum  fad  was  but  for  a mo- 
ment. and  the  green  carnation  was  ac- 
cepted by  only  a very  few,  especially 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hichens’ 
best  book,  but  the  young  man  who  is 
particular  about  a flower  in  his  but- 
tonhole is  constantly  in  evidence.  Now, 
at  a lawn  party  or  walking  in  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  with  a sentimental 
woman,  or  on  the  veranda  of  a coun- 
try house,  a map  may  be  pardoned  for 
craving  or  tolerating  snch  a decoration, 
lint  what  is  to  he  said  of  a youth  who 
stops  at  a florist’s  in  the  morning  on 
his  way  to  business,  chooses  his  dec- 
oration and  pays  for  it  in  a cold-blooded 
manner?  If  there  is  a pretty  girl  in 
the  shop  who  puts  the  flower  iu  his 
buttonhole  with  an  ensnaring  show  of 
confusion,  the  youth  should  not  be 
blamed.  In  the  office  the  flower  quickly 
wilts,  unless  the  victim  of  the  habit 
lias  the  nerve  to  wear  a vial  of  water 
underneath  the  lapel. 

Let  ns  not  be  misunderstood.  Flowers 
have  their  place;  they  are  beautiful, 
they  are  odorous,  they  are  ail  that  you 
say,  but  they  are  to  be  associated  with 
women  rather  than  with  men.  Let  men 
know  them,  grow  them,  enjoy  them ; 
let  them  even  have  the  mania  of  the 
Germans  : yet  the  sentimental  gardener 
in  Johann  Martin  Miller’s  poem  never 
thought  of  his  own  decoration;  when 
he  watched  his  tulips  and  violets  he 
saw  in  his  mind  the  gazelle-eyed  prin- 
cess, grand-daughter  of  the  .Sultan  of 
Cathay.  Nor  is  the  association  of 
flowers  witli  trainmen  on  duty  in- 
evitable. though  there  was  a time  when 
it  was  the  custom  for  brakemen  to 
wear  extravagant  rings,  usually  of  j 
moss-agate.  Whatever  one  may  think 
of  a button  as  a decoration,  there  is  a 
certain  fitness  in  the  sight  of  a hut-  j 
ton  iu  a buttonhole,  and  in  childhood  I 


(ho  game,  “Button,  button,  who’s  got 
the  button?’’  prepares  the  boy  for  as- 
piration as  a man.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  the  one  decorated  be  a Son 
of  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  or  a member 
of  the  Society  for  Providing  Indigent 
Working  Girls  With  Birds  and  Bot- 
tles. the  button  is  at  least  congntous. 
if  goes  with  a coat.  Women  are  con- 
structed by  nature  to  wear  roses,  pinks,  j 
violets;  flowers  were  made  to  adorn  j 
women:  but  suppose  a sentimental  girl  I 
should  sing:  “He  wore  a red  rose  in  [ 
his  hair’’  V 
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AFFECTION'S  SEASON. 

There  is  a humane  society  in  Cleve- 
land, and  it  keeps  statistics.  Is  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  earnest  student  of  so- 
ciology, a corresponding  member?  Oc- 
casionally Secretary  Ricksecker  pub- 
lishes statistics  that  apply  to  some  par- 
ticular human  interest.  Thus  he  an- 
nounces that  husbands  are  more  loving, 
more  considerate  of  their  wives  in  warm 
weather  than  in  cold.  “One  reason  for 
this  is  that  work  is  more  plentiful  in 
summer.  Another,  that  working  hus- 
bands have  less  time  to  loiter  about 
saloons  and  become  drunk.  In  summer 
there  is  less  drunkenness  than  in  win- 
ter.” 

t The  statistics  on  which  lie  founds  this 
theory  are  probably  local.  His  conclu- 
sions will  seem  to  some  superficial.  Iiis 
critics  might  argue  that  the  average 
man  when  at  work  is  more  absorbed  in 
that  work  than  his  wife ; that  man 
at  work  is  often  more  irritable  than 
when  at  leisure;  that  husbands  are 
often  more  affectionate  when  they  have 
hit  the  bowl  than  when  they  are  sober 
aud  in  full  possession  of  their  eyesight 
and  reasoning  faculties.  Perhaps  there 
is  more  drunkenness  in  winter  in  Cleve- 
land than  in  summer,  but  the  steady 
drinker  elsewhere  drinks  in  winter  to 
warm  himself  and  in  summer  to  cool 
himself,  such  is  the  adaptability,  he 
thinks,  of  alcohol  to  all  emergencies, 
climatic  and  social. 

The  relation  between  the  seasons  and 
love  has  been  examined  curiously  by 
many,  and  such  men  as  ,T.  B.  Sinibaldl, 
in  his  voluminous  treatise,  “Genean 
Thropoeia”;  Martin  Schuriger,  in  his 
singular  works,  and  Venette,  in  his 
“Tableau  de  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  linve 
paid  special  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  opinion  of  wise  men  is  in  brief  as 
follows:  In  summer— that  is,  in  hot 

weather— men  arc  indifferent  and 
women  are  affectionate;  men  in  autumn 
are  still  indifferent,  while  women  are 
still  affectionate:  there  is  some  dispute 
about  the  effects  of  winter  on  men.  hut 
all  agree  that  in  this  season  women 
are  in  turn  indifferent;  hut  in  the 
spring,  yes,  in  the  spring,  gentle  Annie, 
both  men  and  women  are  affectionately  j 
inclined.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  no  i 
one  of  the  wise  men  whom  we  have  ! 
consulted  ever  lived  in  Cleveland. 

KENTUCKY  CHUKCH  LIFE. 

Churchgoing  in  Kentucky  is  hv  no 
means  dull  even  in  these  degenerate 
days.  There  was  a time  when  disputes 
were  settled  on  the  church  steps  after 
the  benediction  had  been  pronounced. 
The  judge  and  his  brother  would  stand 
outside  patiently  waiting,  as  boys  in 
peaceful  New  England  after  the  even- 
ing sei vice  stood  ready  for  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  when  the  gallant  colonel 
appeared  they  filled  him  full  of  lead 
from  die  old  family  shotguns.  Respect 
was  thus  paid  to  the  clergyman  and  the 
sanctuary.  But  Mr.  John  Miller  en- 
tered the  church  on  Fraley  Creek  and 
announced  in  a clear,  bell-like  voice 
that  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  house. 
The  statement  was  possibly  true,  but 
the  time  and  the  place  were  not  well 
chosen;  furthermore,  Mr.  James  Grees 
and  Mr.  James  M.  Thomas  disputed 
the  fact,  whereupon  guns  were  used 
instead  of  sworn  affidavits  and  certifi- 
cates t-f  character,  and  Mr.  Miller 
proved  his  case,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Kentucky,  by  kiliing  Mr.  Grees  and 
-unding  Mr.  Thomas.. 

regret  to  add  that  the  report  of 
ercises  is  colorless  and  without 


detail.  In  the  good  old  New  England 
days  the  march  up  the  aisle  to  the  pew 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
personal  display.  The  shapes  arise!  As 
though  it  were  yesterday,  we  see  the 
| stately  stri.de  of  the  lawyer  who  had 
! been  in  Congress.  He  moved  as  to  the 
march  from  “Athalia,"  chest  out,  head 

I thrown  back,  conscious  of  universal 
! admiration,  and  when  he  took  his  seat 
I he  ran  Ms  fingers  through  carefully  ar- 
' ranged  and  statesmanlike  hair,  and 
then  let  an  arm  hang  gracefully  over 
the  door,  ready  to  hear  with  tolerance 
the  argument  of  the  minister.  I he 
senior  deacon,  with  white  locks,  walking 
slowly,  looked  at  the  congregation  on 
each  side  as  though  counting  the  elect 
The  farmer  ploughed  his  way;  the 
young  swells  of  the  little  town  were 
conscious  of  their  cravats:  the  sexton 
chewed  his  cud  in  unison  with  the  ad- 
vance of  each  leg. 

Now.  did  Mr.  Miller,  in  order  to 
make  the  announcement  of  his  superi- 
ority. walk  up  the  aisle  and  climb  the 
pulpit  stairs,  or  did  he  utter  his  chal- 
lenge near  the  door,  as  one  impatient 
to  he  contradicted,  as  one  expectant  of 
the  outdoor  fray?  Or  was  the  gunning 
within  the  church,  and  did  all  those 
who  were  willing  to  admit  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Miller's  claim  drop  instantly  to 
the  floor?  W-hat  was  the  behavior  of 
the  clergyman?  That  a mob  formed  to 
lynch  Mr.  Miller  shows  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times. 


heat  notes. 

Gabriel  Peignot.  the  antiquary  and 
bibliographer  of  Dijon,  wrote  a book  in 
which  he  enumerated  aud  described  all 
the  most  severe  winters  recorded  in 
general  or  local  history,  remembered  in 
tradition  and  personally  known.  The 
book  is  curious  and  worth  reading, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  and  yet  a 
book  that  treated  of  extraordinarily  hot 
days,  weeks  or  months  might  be  more 
refreshing  to  the  judicious  reader  in 
summer,  just  as  hot  tea  under  the  dog 
star  is  more  cooling  than  iced  tea. 
There  would  be  evidences  in  the  latter 
book,  as  in  Peignot's.  of  the  strange 
pride  or  vanity  of  an  individual  or  a 
whole  village  in  excessive  heat  or  cold. 

A few  days  ago  Marlboro  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  Boston  or  New  York. 
The  suffering  in  that  town  was  compen- 
sated, in  a measure,  by  a sense  of  pre- 
eminence as  soon  as  the  inhabitants 
knew  that  on  one  particular  day  Marl- 
boro was  pre-eminent.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  at  work  in  habitually  hot 
places,  as  stokers,  foundrvmen,  bakers, 
sugar  refiners,  those  in  marble  quarries, 
on  western  deserts  or  down  in  certain 
western  mines,  feel  no  such  pride. 

The  man  who  is  a slave  to  a ther- 
mometer may  easily  be  as  big  a bore  as 
the  one  with  a yacht  of  a first  season 
or  a recently  persuaded  golfer.  Give 
him  the  slightest  encouragement  and  he 
will  tell  you  the  record  on  his  veranda, 
at  his  office,  in  his  bedchamber,  and— his 
memory  is  appalling! — he  will  compare 
this  record  with  tliajt:  of  a week  ago,  a 
month  ago.  two  years  ago.  and  lie  will 
give  the  record  of  still  warmer  days. 
Then  there  are  the  men  who  explain  the 
excessive  heat  by  wise  talk  about  sun 
spots,  felled  forests  or  the  Gulf  stream. 
They  are  of  close  kin  to  him  who  ex- 
plains all  mythologies  and  legends  by 
| sun  myths — the  sun  in  the  four  sea- 
1 sons,  night  following  day  or  day  follow- 
ing night.  The  cult  of  the  thermometer 
is  a mania,  and  there  may  well  be  doubt 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  victim  to 
make  a sensible  will.  There  are  men, 
and  also  women,  who  wake  themselves 
hourly  to  see  that  the  temperature  in 
the  bedroom  is  that  once  recommended 
by  a physician. 

There  is  an  outcry  when  the  mercury 
reaches  ninety,  yet  when  we  were  boys 
and  girls  together  such  heat  was  ex- 
pected in  July.  Night  after  night,  in 
usually  comfortable  village  or  city  houses 
we  tossed  and  sprawled  and  panted  and 
dreamed  feverish  dreams,  irritated  by 
a sheet:  hut  now  there  is  complaint 
when  two  blankets  distress.  So  it  was 
in  the  cold  weather  of  those  good  old 
days.  Snow  was  piled  up  from  four 
to  eight  feel  for  weeks  at  a time;  the 
ice  was  broken  every  morning  in  the 
water  pitcher:  yet  the  boy  in  a thick 


jacket,  with  a fur  cap— there  was  a 

little  fur  ball  on  the  top  of  it.  after 
the  manner  of  the  old-fnshioued  round 
doughnut,  and  with  a tippet,  eareaps 
and  “wristers” — the  eareaps  were  also 
known  as  laps  or  earmuffs — this  hoy 
would  slide  down  bill  day  and  night, 
warm  as  toast,  without  thought  of  sip- 
gle  or  double  pneumonia.  We  have 
grown  old  and  chilly,  and  yet  a little 
old-fashioned  heat  sets  us  complaining. 

The  sufferers  are  not  all  those  hard 
at  work  in  hot  and  stifling  places  or  j 
unable  to  sleep  in  crowded  tenement 
houses  in  narrow,  breathless  streets. 
The  tenement  houses  that  bear  genteel 
names  are  also  often  unendurable.  The 
fiat  just  below  the  roof  is  like  the.  leads 
in  Venice,  from  which  Casanova  made 
his  justly  celebrated  escape.  The  air 
is  foul,  although  the  apartment,  house 
may  bear  the  name  of  a nobleman 
of  England.  The  only  refuge  is  the 
roof,  where  each  family  in  the  bouse  | 
may  sit  under  its  own  clothesline. 

There  is  one  great  consolation 
brought  by  excessive  heat.  We  are  in- 
formed at  least  once  a month  that  the 
sun  is  fast  burning  out.  Thrilling  de- 
scriptions of  tile  extinction  of  the  race 
by  ice  and  cold  are  told  by  novelists 
and  pseudo-scientists.  Not.  long  ago  we 
read  an  ingenious  French  romance  in 
which  the  few  survivors  are  pictured 
as  emerging,  wild-eyed,  shaggy,  clad  in 
skins,  from  tlieir  home  in  the  'bowels 
of  the  earth  to  see  if  there  'be  one  faint 
spark  in  the  sun.  Days  and  nights  like 
the  last  memorable  ones  relieve  us  | 
from  fear  of  such  an  imminent  fate. 
Even  among  the  few  survivors  in  the 
glacial  days  to  come  there  will  still  be 
one  consulting  hourly  his  thermometer, 
mless  his  comrades,  bored  beyond  cn- 
lurance,  dispose  of  him  a few  weeks 
lefore  the  inevitable  end. 
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HIS  LIFE  IN  VENICE 
AFTER  THE  SEPARATION 

Early  Sketches  for  “Parsifal”— How 
HeWrote“Tristan” — The  Failure 
of  “Tannhaeuser”  in  Paris 
Cooling  of  an  Arden  Passion^ 


HE  HERALD  described 
last  Sunday  the  drama  at 
Zurich,  in  1858,  in  which 
the  chief  actors  were 
Richard  Wagner,  his  first 
wife  Minna,  and  Otto 
Wesendonck  and  his  wife 
Mathilde,  though  Mr.  Wesendonck  was 
hardly  an  actor-he  reminds  one  rather 
of  the  Lone  Fisherman,  always  presen 
but  apparently  uninterested  In  that 
which  was  going  on  about  him,  a silent 
man.  The  occasion  for  the  description 
was  the  publication  of  the  Wagner- 
Wesendonck  correspondence,  ‘ Richard 
Wagner  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck, 
translated,  prefaced,  etc.,  by  V llllam 
Ashton  Ellis,  and  imported  for  sale  in 
the  United  States  by  Charles  Scribners 

Sons-  „ . 

It  was  in  1S58  that  Wagnerwasoh- 
llged  to  leave  his  asylum  M ^urich. 

and  the  company  of  h's  ^athi heartless 
iealous  Minna  was  not  wholly  heartless 
toward  Richard  on  the  Morning  of  his 
denarture.  She  was  waiting  for  nun 
down  stairs;  she  offered  him  tea.  An 
this  is  how  he  left  his  wife,  according 
tS  his  VeneUan  diary  which  he  kept 
for  Mathilde  s benefit:  At  tne  lusj- 

farewell  my  wife  broke  out  in  tears  and 
lamentations;  for  the  first  time  my  eye 
staved  dry.  Once  again  I exhorted  her 
to  gentleness  and  nobleness  and  quest 
of  Christian  comfort;  once  more  the  old 
revengeful  vehemence  flared  up  in  hex. 
She  is  incorrigible,  I could  not  help  tel'- 
loe-  mvself  vet  I cannot  venge  mjself 
oif  the  unhappy  woman;  herself  she 
must  work  out  her  own  sentence.  So  1 
was  in  terrible,  sad  and  deadly  earnest; 
but  weep,  I could  not.  So  I set  fort  . 
tnd  lot  I won't  deny  it,  it  was  well 
with  me.  I breathed  free.”  He  added 
that  he  was  at  last  able,  alone,  In  soll- 
tude,  to  love  Mathilde  with  every  breath 
he  drew.  “Incorrigible  Minna.  She 
wanted  her  Richard  for  herself.  She 
found  no  “Christian  comfort  no  nobi- 
ii tv  in  ^haring  him  with  Mathilae.  She 
was  not  even  of  a mentally  polygraihous 

naMJrreEllis,  in  the  final  note,  entitled 
" Valedictory,”  asks  instinctively.  - 

“Would  Warner  and  Frau  Wesendonck  1 
have  been  happier  in  the  long  run  had 
they  adopted  the  alternative  suggested 
on  page  25  and  left  their  respective 
hnmestoeether?"  Mr.  Ellis,  for  a won- 
der will  not  answer  this  question  posi- 

happy,  but  not  in 


IfiUn  being  is  said  to  change  his  skin 
ontfe  in  seven  years;  and,  as  Mr.  Ellis 
savs.  without  for  a moment  seeing  any- 
thing funny  In  Ills  statement,  dear  Mr. 
Wesendonck  would  have  been  “riper  for 
that  separation  in  the  later  year”— he 
was  getting  used  to  it.  but  “the  love  of 
Richard  and  Mathilde  had  sublimated 
into  something  too  ethereal  by  the  time  i 
of  its  declaration  not  to  run  risk  of 
dispersion  by  the  inevitable  shocks  of 
daily  intercourse.”  Mr.  Ellis  doubts 
whether  Mathilde's  character  was 
strong  enough  to  be  "a  prop  and  mode- 
rator to  a genius  whose  ideas  of  practi- 
cal life  had  become  so  largely  tinged 
with  that  transcendency  which  stamps 
his  art  works.”  What  a beautiful  i 
euphemism  for  the  plain  svords  "selfish 
egoist”  and  “cad.”  Mathilde,  it  seems, 
would  not  probably  have  endured  pover- 
ty. Wagner  himself  described  Mathilde 
as  chasing  him,  and  now  Mr.  Ellis 
doubts  whether  she  would  have  stood 
the  test  of  daily  association.  "Affluence 
was  unattainable  by  Wagner  to  the  end 
of  his  days:  in  Its  absence  the.  delicate 
hothouse  plant  might  uncomplainingly 
have  drooped  and  pined  away.”  Poor 
Mathilde!  But  could  not  Richard  have 
borrowed  money  from  Mr.  Wesendonck 
as  from  many  others?  Otto  was  for  a 
time  an  easy  mark. 

Beginnings  of  “Parsifal.” 

The  dramatic  critic,  Sarcey,  answered, 

In  effect,  when  some  one  asked  him  if 
he  had  read  a novel  of  a somewhat  por- 
nographic nature,  that  the  love  affairs 
of  others  did  not  interest  (him.  Reading 
the  diary  and  the  letters,  we  should  be 
chiefly  Interested  In  passages  that  per- 
tain to  Wagner’s  art,  opinions  on  music 
and  composers,  hints  at  what  he  him- 
self accomplished  musically  In  later 
years.  i 

There  are,  for  Instance,  allusions  to 
“Parsifal.”  Is  It  true  that  Wagner's 
original  intention  when  writing  the 
libretto  of  “Tristan,”  was  to  introduce 
both  Parsifal  and  Tristan  In  the  third 
act?  The  composer,  in  connection  with 
his  “Tristan.”  thought  much  about  “Par- 
sifal" and  an  opera,  “The  Conqueror,” 
founded  on  a Hindti  legend.  In  Venice 
he  saw  a poulterer  tear  off  the  head  of 
a live  fowl,  and  he  was  Indescribably 
shocked  thereby.  He  analyzed  Ills  feel- 
ings and  wrote  down  the  analysis,  three 
pages  long:  why  he  was  not  seriously 
touched  except  by  fellow-suffering.;  why 
he  could  feel  more  compassion  for  lower 
natures  than  for  higher,  for  beasts  than 
for  men.  If  there  Is  any  purpose  in 
the  suffering  of  the  lower  animals,  "it 
can  only  be  the  wakening  of  pity  in 
man,  who  thereby  takes  the  animal’s 
failed  existence  up  into  himself  and  be- 
comes redeemer  of  the  world  inasmuch 
as  he  recognizee  the  error  of  existence 
in  general.  (This  meaning  will  become 
clear  to  theo  some  day  from  the  third 
act  of  ‘Parsifal’  Good  Friday  morning.”) 
This  Good  Friday  music,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  written  years  before 
the  other  music  of  the  opera. 

Still  at  Venice  In  January,  1859,  ha 
pondered  his  "Parsifal”:  "In  particular 
a singular  creation,  a strangely  world- 
daemonic  woman  (the  Grail’s  messen- 
ger) is  drawing  upon  me  with  ever 
greater  life  and  fascination— if  I bring 

this  poem  off  some  day  Sf*® 

f°have*no  \ 

I ought  to  live  to  carry  out  all  W 
an^y^quiTe  a lo 

snrilv  follow.  Later  he  maae 
The° opera  leemfdjipund 1 to . him  to  bo 


"anVhcr 1 "nasty  job." ..  AijRoHas  is  the 
given  to  Amfortns  by  it  unve lied  in 

creased  his  suffering  and  d^otion  itself 

S hkethafi  to^  t Vakfinuslc 
for  it  too?  Declined  with  thanks.  Let 
him  <io  it  who  likes;  I'll  J keep  it  fwly 
off  mv  neck  ” There  was  still  anotner 
difficulty  Amfortas  Is  the  chief  char- 
actor  through  the  tragic  Interest  awak- 
ened bv  his  suffering;  yet  Parsifal,  as 
the  longed-for  saviour  is  ‘"maFn^Mer- 
and  should  bo  accorded  the  main  mter 
est  “unless  he  Is  merely  to  come  on  at 
the  end  as  a damping  deus  ex  machina. 
ButTn  Paris  (August,  m 

ond  clearer  in  “Parsifal.  unce 
Whole  is  finally  mature  within  me,  the 
rarrvins:  this  poem  out  ought  to  be  an 
Unexampled  joy  for  me;  but  many 
year  may  be  run  ere  then,  also  I should 
like*  to*  let  tt  rest,  fo. ’ once  with  poetry 
alone  ” The  errand  woman  of  tne 
Grail'  and  the  temptress  of  the  second 
act  arc  now  one  and  the  same.  Hud 
died  In  a corner,  she  is  present  at  Am- 
forta’e  scene  of  agony;  splnx-llke  with 
curious  scrutiny  she  stales  a t Parsifal, 
he,  too,  is  stupid  comprehending  noth- 
ing open-mouthed— stays  dumb.  He  is 
cast  for  it:  the  errand  women  of  the 
Grail  sinks  shrieking  of  a heap,  then 
vanishes  (she  must  roam  again).  Was 
it  the  original  intention  of  Wagner  to 
have  Kuudry  in  the  temple  scene  of  the 
first  act?  In  this  letter  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  “profound  hypothesis 
of  reincarnation.  Jhus  the  puritj . Ot 
Lohengrin  is  explained  hy  the  fact  that 
he  is  tho  continuation  of  Parsifal,  mio 
first  had  to  wrest  to  himself  his  purity; 
in  the  same  sense  would  Elsa  reach  up 
to  Lohengrin  in  her  rebirth.  The 
Conqueror"  would  then  be  the.  seque 
and  conclusion  of  ‘Lonengrin,  .with 
th"  heroine  Sawitrl  as  a purified  Elsa. 
Wagner  also  talks  about  Space  and 
Time  as  nothing  “save  our  modes  of 
viewing  ” as  having  no  reality  apart 
from  that;  and  this  idea  is  expressed  m 
the  transformation  scene  of  the  first  act 
of  “Parsifal  ’’ 


WAGNER’S  LETTERS  TO  ■ 

MATHILDE  WESENDONCK1 


The  Venetian  Diary. 

There  is  comparatively  little  about 
music  in  tile  Venetian  Diary  (1858).  He 
purposed  to  complete  "Tristan”  in  Ven- 
ice; the  chants  of  the  gondoliers  moved 
him.  they  were  "extraordinary,  sub- 
lime.” He  saw  RIstorl  as  Marie  Stuart 
and  found  her  performance  lacking  in 
ideality:  “This  strain  of  ideality  in  Ger- 
man art  is  that  which  makes  my  music 
possible,  and  by  means  thereof,  my 
poetry."  “Of  an  evening,  when  I take 
a gondola  trip  to  the  Lido,  it  (the  magic 
of  the  place)  vibrates  round  me  like  one 
of  those  mellow  long-drawn  fiddle-notes 
I love  so.  and  to  which  I once  compared 
thee.”  That  he  used  the  piano  in  com- 
position is  shown  by  the  waiting  for 
an  instrument  before  going  to  work: 
“The  Tristan  will  cost  much  still,  but 
once  it  is  quite  ended,  meseems  a vastly 
Important  period  of  my  life  will  then 
have  been  rounded  off.  and  I shall  look 
with  new  senses,  calmly,  clearly,  and 
with  deep  consciousness,  into  the 'world 
and  through  the  world,  up  to  thee.”  He 
mentioned  the  gondoliers  again  gondo- 
las, with  singers  and  musicians:  "fine 
voices,  passable  instruments  render 
songs.  All  is  ear.  For  long  I still  can 
hear  the  tones,  ennobled  and  transfig- 
ured by  the  midnight  stillness,  tones 
that  as  art  can  hardly  captivate  me, 
but  had  here  bacome  part  of  nature  " 
His  Erard  piano  finally  came.  “Last 
January,  when  I went  to  Paris  * * * 
strange  how  it  struck  me  to  sue  so  act-' 
ively  for  just  such  a piano.”  He  called 
on  Mme.  Erard:  “in  presence  of  that 

altogether  dull,  insignificant  person  I 
became  right-down  inspired,  and  trans- 
ported her— as  I heard  afterward — to 
regular  enthusiasm:  with  the  turn  of 
a wrist  I won  the  instrument,  as  if  in 
t**;:  T.1ys„pi?n°’  through  the  kindness 
of  the  dull,  insignificant  person,”  was 
sent  to  Zurich  and  Wagner  began  to 
compose  the  second  act  of  “Tristan.” 
u he  songs  with  Mathilde’s  words  hith- 
1 erto  only  pencil  jottings,  were  written 
lout  carefully  in  Venice.  The  "Tristan” 

I music  pleased  him:  “What  music  It’s 

1 becoming!  I could  work  my  whole  life 
i tong  at  this  musio  alone.  Oh,  it  grows 

■ deep  and  fair,  and  the  sublimest  mar- 

■ vels  fit  so  supply  to  the  sense;  I have 
■never  made  a thing  like  this!  But  I also 
lam  melting  away  in  this  music;  I’ll  hear 
IT?,  mo/e.  when  it’s  finished.  In  it  will 

III  live  for  aye.”  In  a passage  of  the  duet 
he  was  long  perplexed;  at  last  he  Wrote 
it  off  rapidly:  “A  severe  critic  will  find 
a touch  of  reminiscence  in  it.  The 
Traeume’  flit  close  by;  but  thou-'lt  for- 
me  that— my  darling!  Nay,  ne’er 
repent  thy  love  of  me;  ’tis  heavenly!” 

Pleased  by  “Tristan.” 

In  the  letters  from  Venice  he  com- 
plains of  Schiller  and  Goethe  as  lack- 
ing music:  “Happy  were  they,  tho’— 

happier  without  music:  the  intellectual 
concept  gives  no  pain,  but  in  music  con- 
cept becomes  feeling;  that  consumes 
and  burns,  until  it  bursts  into  bright 
flame  and  the  wonderful  new  light  can 
laugh  aloud!”  “Mr.  Ellis  speaks  of 
Wagner  as  being  unable  to  attain  afflu- 
ence. The  composer  was  born  extrava- 
gant; in  a letter  from  Venice  to  Math- 
ilde  he  says:  “I  retain  my  little  weak- 
nesses, am  fond  of  nice  rooms,  love  car- 
pets and  pretty  furniture,  like  to  dress 
for  my  indoor  work  in  silk  and  velvet, 
and— have  to  pay  for  it  in  correspond- 
ence! 

„is.  s°me  information  about 
/-.sA,  a— . in  tlle  letters  from  Lucerne 
(1851  j.  Wagner  himself  allowed  that  his 
work  was  good:  “Child!  This  ‘Tristan’ 
is  becoming  something  terrible.  This 
last  act!!!  I fear  the  opera  will  be  for- 
I bidden— unless  the  whole,  is  turned  into 
I a ba<J  production;  nothing  but 

I indifferent  perforfances  can  save  me  I 

I q’.'i  rv-»  r->l  ^1  , , , 
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'Completely  good  ones  are  bound  to  send 
I £?* k crazy — I can  see  nothing  else  for  it. 
To  this  length  has  it  had  to  come  with 
me!  Yet  he  ihought  it  was  rash  of 
him  to  publish  the  poem  of  “Tristan” 
before  the  music,  before  the  difference 
In  plan  and  execution  between  a poem 
intended  primarily  for  music  and  a 
purely  poetic  stage  play  is  so  funda- 
mental that  the  true  import  of  the  form- 
er, unless  it  be  viewed  with  discrimina- 
tlon  may  be  lost.  Wagner  remembered 
Mr  Wesendonck’s  taste  and  promised  to 
put  in  plenty  of  cadences:  “Every  eight 
Pare  a small  gratification.”  He  wished 
Mathilde  to  find  some  material  for  his 
bedclothes:  “I  carry  my  blankets  and 

bedding  about  with  me— pampered  mor- 
tal that  I am!  The  silk  coverings  look 
30  terribly  dirty,  however,  that  I’m 
ashamed  of  the  chambermaid  seeing 
them  ” He  preferred  green,  but  red 
would  do,  “as  the  leaf  turns  in  autumn.” 
He  added:  “If  you  found  something, 

you  should  give  the  order  quite  secretly 
to  forward  the  whole  piece  to  me  here  ” 
In  June  he  wrote:  "I  have  just  been 

playing  through  the  finished  worked-out 
first  half  of  my  act,  and  had  to  tell 
myself  what  dear  God  once  told  him- 
self when  he  found  that  All  was  good! 
I have  nobody  to  praise  me,  any  more 
than  dear  God  had  then— circa  8000  years 
back-and  so  among  other  things  I told 
myself:  Richard,  you’re  a devil  of  a 

fellow! 

.He  remembered  his  introducing  Sebas- 
tian Bach  to  (Mathilde.  “Never  had  he 
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given  such  delight  to  myself,  and  never 
s,°  nlgh  him-  But  a thing  11  life 
that  doesn  t occur  to  me  when  alone. 
When  I have  music-ed  with  Liszt,  it  has 
been  something  quite  different;  it  was 
music-me:  and  technic,  and  Art  with  a 
capital  played  a big  role.  There’s  al- 
ways some  hitch  between  men.”  Work- 
mg  at  the  herdsman’s  welcome  to 
Isolde  s ship,  he  invented,  a melody  that 
on  reflection  he  set  to  words  of  Sieg- 
fried addressed  to  Bruenhilde. 

Paris,  and  “Tannliaenser.” 

Wagner  craved  above  all  other  things 
an  operatic  triumph  in  Paris.  The  Idea, 
the  hope  of  such  a victory,  was  in  his 
mind,  and  the  disappointment  over  the 
failure  of  “Tannhaeuser”  was  all  the 
keener.  It  Is  true  that  be,  before  and 
after  this,  abused  roundly  the  French 
and  French  art,  and  then,  almost  in 
the  same  breath,  showed  his  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  French  spirit.  When 
things  did  not  go  well  with  him,  he: 
fretted  and  whined  like  any  spoiled  andl 
naughty  child.  After  his  return  to  Ger-1 
many  in  1863,  he  wrote  Mathilde  from; 
Renzing  that  Germany  was  an  abom-1 
inable  country:  “A  certain  Ruge  is 

right  in  saying  ‘The  German  is  vile.’  ’• 
And  why  was  the  German  vile?  “Not  a 
trace  of  hope  exists  there,  and  you  may 
judge  how  it  stands  with  my  erst- 
pTe?uT‘?d  high  Patrons  when  I tell  you 
rnat  I have  been  Invited  to  repeat  my 
Vienna  concerts  by  the  Czechs  of 
Prague,  the  Russians,  the  Hungarians, 
whereas  I am  certain  that  my  precious 
Germans  would  decline  me  If  I made 
an  offer  of  myself.”  He  loathed  the 
people  that  at  the  time  did  not  lie  awake 
at  night  wondering  about  his  works. 

The  story  og  “Tannhaeuser”  In  Paris 
has  been  told  by  Wagner  in  other  let- 
ters and  by  both  Germans  and  French- 
men who  wrote  with  personal  knowl- 
edge.  Yet  in  these  letters  to  Mathilde 
there  is  much  of  interest.  When  the 
first  translator  of  the  libretto  into 
French  showed  him  an  unsatisfactory 
draft,  Wagner  felt  that  a heavy  load 
was  off  his  mind,  the  thought  of  a 
French  “Tannhaeuser,”  but  his  demon 
his  genius,  said  to  him:  “Thou  seest 

how  Incapable  this  Frenchman  is— or 
any  one  else,  for  that  matter— of  trans- 
lating thy  poem;  consequently,  thou’lt 
simply  prevent  thy  work  being  given  in 
France  at  all.  But  bow,  when  thou  art 
dead,  and  thy  works  at  last  commence 
to  live?  How,  when  one  has  not  to  ask 
thy  consent,  but  produces  thy  ‘Tann- 
haeuser’ In  just  such  another  translation 
as  lies  before  thee  and  has  been 
wreaked  already  on  the  noblest  German 
poems  (‘Faust,’  for  instance)  with  Just 
as  little  understanding?”  Roche,  a clerk 
at  the  custom  house,  cheered  him,  and 
he  soon  thought  that  his  operas  were 
not  a “paradoxical  impossibility”  in 
Paris.  Roche  assisted  in  the  translation 
used  at  the  Opera,  and  Wagner  said  he 
was  pleased  with  it,  yet  we  soon  find 
him  exclaiming:  “I  don’t  believe  in  my 
oneras  in  French.  I believe  neither  ini 
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a French  Tannhaeuser  nor  in  a French 

4°  s,ay  notTin&  of  a French 
-lrlstan.  He  began  to  think  transla- 
tions of  his  librettos  impossible 

inH?ndes4ribe\a  scenari°  of  the  ballet 
in  the  Venusberg- — enlarged  to  nipnco 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  this  differs  in  cer- 
tain important  points  from  the  final  ver- 
si°n.  Thus  the  northern  Stroemkarl 
was  to  emerge  from  the  foaming  water 
?V  H&la£,f4r  da"?ing  on  his  marvellous- 
tLn  JLfl4d  e'  ,WaS"er  bettered,  as  he 
thought,  Venus’  music  in  the  scene  with 
the  bored  Tannhaeuser.  He  had  no 
to  co™plain  °f  bis  treatment  at 
the  Opera  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
been  so  well  treated,  nor  am  I ever  like- 
ly to  be  again ; no  matter  what  I ask  is 
done;  nowhere  the  smallest  withstand- 
ing. He  had  all  the  rehearsals  he 

wished.  All  details  were  submitted  to 
Tu'  He  rejected  thrice  the  plans  for 
the  scenery.  ‘‘My  pillar  of  strength  is 
my  giant  Niemann”;  and  yet  this  tenor 
was  almost,  if  not  wholly,  a traitor  to 
him  through  fear.  Wagner  said  of  Marie 
, 0 Elisabeth:  “Her  voice  is  won- 
derful, and  not  yet  spoilt.”  The  Venus, 
Mme.  Tedesco,  once  the  star  of  the 
Havana  opera  company  and  the  toast 
or  Boston’s  gilded  youth,  pleased  him: 
A superb  head  for  her  role,  only  the 
figure  is  just  a shade  too  ample.”  He 
was  sorry  Mathilde  would  not  come  to 
5£e  flrat  French  performance,  but 
Mi).  Wesendonck  was  there  am*  sympa- 
thized with  Wagner  after  the  fiasco. P 


Friends  in  Paris. 

These  letters  from  Paris  are  on  the 
whole  the  most  entertaining  portion  of 
the  book,  and  in  them  Wagner  appears 
more  of  a man;  always  the  egoist,  al- 
ways thinking  of  himself,  but  on  the 
wbole  a little  more  human  and  inter- 
0bca?1°nally  in  other  beings.  He 
found  Berlioz  in  a lamentable  condition 
taking  electricity  for  his  ailing  nerves 
and  seriously  affected  stomach.  He  mlt 
Gounod,  an  amiable  looking,  upright 
endeavoring,  but  it  seems  not  very 
highly  gifted  artist” — destined  later 
arVaJV  good,  purely  but  not  dfeepfy 
giLed  man.  He  read  Liszt’s  "Gypsies  ” 
? Uid  i?U?d  fbe  bob't  “turgid  and  phrasy!” 
Oh.  Richard,  O mon  roi!  And  your  own 
piose?  And  the  prose  of  Mr.  Ellis  your 
translator?  Ho  had  all  sortsofp&ns; 

opening  a season  of  his 
°P®raT,  k German,  and  with  German 
o'.!!H,ers  Haris.  The  concert  perform- 

( M ex?.1rpts  from  his  works  ex- 
cuea  him : ° w, o-c  con- 


versions, peullletofflsts  rushTng  to  kiss 
j!and'  . .He  praised  his  admirers. 
Dr.  Gasperim.  Villot,  Champfleury  with 
a very  pensive,  sad,  appealing  eye,” 
Baudelaire,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  pre- 
ssented  till  he  had  finished  some  verses 
in  his  honor — this  same  Baudelaire,  who 
wr?t?.n?’  r0parkable  article  on  Wagner 
and  Tannhaeuser,”  was  said  to  prefer 
the  scratching  o£  a cat’s  claws  on  a win- 
<2ow  pane  to  all  music.  Gustave  Dore 
Is  named  as  a young  painter,  who  had 
made  a drawing  of  Wagner  representing 
him  as  conductor  of  an  orchestra  of 
spirits  in  an  Alpine  landscape.  Berlioz 
was  envious  of  Wagner,  according  to 
the  latter,  and  he  had  "a  wicked  wife, 
who  lets  herself  be  bribed  to  influence 
her  very  weak  and  ailing  husband.” 
fbis  was  the  second  wife  of  Berlioz. 

The  orchestra  at  the  Wagner  concerts 
was  a large  one,  32  violins,  12  violas, 
12 . cellos,  eight  double  bases,  but  the 
i wind  Instruments  were  not  energetic. 
The  oboes  remained  pastoral  all  the 
time,  never  rising  to  passion;  the  horns 
were  miserable,  and  cost  me  many  a 
sigh  (their  wretched  blowers  excused 
their  repeated  false  entries  toy  the  dis- 
concerting effect  of  my  signal);  trom- 
bones and  trumpets  had  no  brilliance.” 

1 he  enthusiasm  of  all  the  players  con- 
soled him.  To  find  out  the  capacity  of 
some  of  the  singers  Wagner  went  to  the 
Opera  and  heard  a new  work  by  Prince 
Pomatowskl.  “What  a longing  seized 
me  for  the  very  simplest  mountain  vale 
in  Switzerland!  As  I came  home  it  was 
exactly  as  if  I had  been  murdered,  and 
every  possibility  had  vanished  into  air.” 
But  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera 
was  “the  first  in  all  the  world.” 

! Ho  was  especially  drawn  toward  tho 
Countess  Kalergls,  niece  of  Nesselrode, 
i and  why?  "She  was  the  first  person  I 
I have  met  who  surprised  me,  quite  spon- 
taneously, by  a truly  magnificent  grasp 
1 of  my  situation.”  The  sly  dog  detected 
a "racy  nature”  in  the  wife  of  the 
Saxon  ambassador,  Mrs.  von  Seebach: 

”1  was  surprised  by  a certain  gentle 
glow  that  gleams  beneath  the  lava 
here;  she  could  not  understand  how  any 
one  could  overlook  the  intense  warmth 
of  my  conceptions,  and  thought  it  ques- 
tionable to  take  her  own  young  daugh- 
ter with  her  to  the  ‘Tannhaeuser.’  Such 
curious  acquaintances  one  makes  you 
see.  but  they’re  nothing  more  — than 
acquaintances!  Ah!  child— let  us  drop 
all  that!”  But  was  Mathilde  reassured? 

Liszt  and  Tausig  had  been  in  Paris, 
and  Wagner  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them! 

SV""C^bered  Yben  lle  m®t  Liszt  first 
In  Paris  20  years  before:  “I  had  already 
conceived  a great  loathing  of  the  world 
in  which  he  dangled  glTtterJngly  and 


, ii  „an,  xy  before  me,"  ana  nere  was 
lllf  =aragaln.  "basking  In  the  sun.  under 
fixe  liu’-ry  eyes.”  A grateful  return  for 
, P . ; ,at  Liszt  had  done  for  him!  It  is  a 
1 lr  isure  to  find  Wagner  more  decent 
ter  d just  in  his  opinion,  some  weeks 
'later- 

Aftermath. 

The  letters  written  from  February, 
1862,  to  June.  1871,  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. He  tells  of  an  inspiration 
for  the  orchestral  introduction  to  the 
third  act  of  the  “Melstersinger.”  “It 
has  become  clear  to  me  that  this  work 
will  be  my  most  consummate  master- 
piece.” Was  "Tristan”  so  soon  forgot- 
ten? Reminded  of  his  sojourn  in  Ven- 
ice after  the  separation,  he  wrote  Eliza 
Wllle,  a friend  of  Mathilde:  “ ’Tls  true 
one  loves  but  once,  whatever  of  intoxi- 
cant or  flattering  this  life  may  bring 
our  way!  Yes,  I know  it  now,  now 
first  completely,  that  I shall  never  cease 
to  love  but  her.”  At  that  time  he  knew 
Co6ima  only  as  his  friend’s  wife. 

In  1863  Wagner  thought  of  adopting  a 
daughter.  "Recently  a maiden  of  17 
years  and  unimpeachable  birth  was  rec- 
ommended to  me  as  gentle,  willing  to 
serve  and  uncorrupted;  so  I took  her 
into  my  home  to  dish  me  tea,  look  after 
my  things  and  be  present  at  tx#<le  and 
of  an  evening.  God  bless  me.  the 
trouble  I had  to  get  the  poor  child  out 
of  the  house  again  without  wounding 
her  feelings!  She  was  bored  to  death, 
longing  for  town  again,  but  -took  every 
pains  to  conceal  it;  so  that  my  only 
wav  to  create  myself  a relative  happi- 
ness at  last,  by  getting  rid  of  her.  had 
to  be  on  the  pretext  of  my  journey.  Dear 
Lord!  and  yet  'twere  so  simple  to  please 
me.  • • • Now  the  elder  sister  of 
the  girl  sent  home  lias  applied  to  me; 
she  is  more  experienced,  staid,  seems 
well  disposed  and  Isn’t  unagreeable;  so 
I almost  think  of  making  one  trial 
more.”  Then  there  was  a "lovely  bud- 
young  singer  in  Budapest”  who  was 
mufch  stirred  by  Elsa’s  music:  "the  out- 
break of  these  feelings  was  Inexpress- 
ibly pretty  and  moving,  and  many  a 
one  might  have  thought  the  damsel 
had  conceived  a sudden  love  for  me; 
so  that  is  some  one  else  to  have  to 
‘write’  to.”  , , 

Soon  after  this  "Wagner  appealed  to 
Mr.  Wesendonck  for  money,  and  in 
March,  1864,  Mrs.  Wllle  asked  whether 
the  Wesendoncks  could  accommodate 
the  composer  with  a work  room  either 
in  the  principal  building  or  in  the  little 
neighboring  house  he  occupied  before— 
to  complete  his  "Meistersing.”  No;  it 
was  not  convenient  for  the  Wesen- 
donck’s.  _ . ,, 

It  was  in  1864  that  Wagner  wrote  Mr. 
Wesendonck— or  as  Mr.  Ellis  puts  it— 
extended  "an  olive  bough  to  Otto  in  the 
shape  of  a beautiful  epistle.”  In  this 
letter  Wagner  admitted  that  "the  dis- 
turbance” which  drove  him  away  from 
Zurich  should  have  been  “avoided.”  "It 
so  estranged  my  life  from  me,  that  you 
yourself,  as  I,  did  not  really  know  me 
aeain  when  I last  approached  you  once 
more.”  Egoist  to  the  last!  After  this 
Otto  and  Richard  wrote  friendly  letters 

to  each  other,  but  Richard’s  last  letter 
to  Mathilde  was  a formal  request  tor  a 
favor  in  June,  1871.  and  in  it  Cosima 
joined  in  best  greetings.  _ 

This  volume  of  correspondence  is 
handso.mely  printed.  There  are  two  por- 
traits of  Mathilde.  one  of  Vagner,  a 

picture  of  Wesendonck’s  villa  near 
Zurich,  and  a few  fac  similes.  A por- 
trait of  the  much  enduring  Mr.  Wesen- 
donck should  have  been  added,  lhere  is 
an  exhaustive  index. 

Mr  Ellis,  who  is  alternately  amusing 
or  irritating  in  foot  notes,  has  trans- 
lated the  diary  and  letters  after  his 
own  singular  manner,  there  is  often 
the  suggestion  of  a pedagogic  German 
endeavoring  to  express  himself  nobly 
In  a language  that  he  understands  im- 
perfectly.   


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Jan  Kubelik,  violinist,  with  a view 
of  his  villa;  a sketch  of  Arthur  Nikisch 
made  by  Mr.  Hector  Dumas  in  Paris, 
and  a caricature  by  Mr.  Dumas  of 
C>  arles  Marie  Widor.  the  organist  and 
, composer.  Mr.  Kubelik  will  revisit  us 
next  season.  His  success  abroad  is 
continuous.  Not  long  ago  he  gave  his 
i 26th  "jubilee”  concert  in  London,  with 
I an  orchestra  conducted  by  Ernest  von 
I Schuch  of  Dresden,  who  then.  it  -w 
said,  made  his  first  appearance  In  Eng- 
land.  At  a concert  in  Paris  (last  [ 
month),  with  the  orchestra  led  by  Ni- 
I klsch,  the  violinist,  according  to  the 
I Courier  Musical,  “could  not  produce  a 
I harmonic  or  play  a staccato  passage 
without  the  inflammable  public  inter  , 
i rupting  the  performance  b>  thunder- 
I ous  applause  or  by  a full  or  languorous 
explosion  of  ’bravi’  and  brava.  _ But 
,1  why  not  occasionally  a bravo.  -“•• 
Kubelik  married  after  his  ! 

America  a Hungarian  coUiUess—  when 
I was  on  the  peninsula  with  »»r  Ar- 
thur,” said  Maj.  Muldoon.  I became 
acquainted  with  a condesa,  '' v*s 
Spanish  for  countess.  Now  Mr.  KUDe 
lik  has  fame,  money,  a pair  of  twins 
arid  a villa,  as  well  as  a wife  Marianne 
Csakv-Szell.  The  villa  is  at  Cychor, 
n°ttr  lvolin  in  Bohemia.  The  portrait 
of  the  violinist  published  today  is  irom 
one  of  the  latest  photographs. 

The  sketches  of’  Messrs.  Nikisch  and 
Widor  were  contributed  to  Musical 
(Paris)  by  Hector  Dumas,  who  attended 
the  Colonne  concerts  last  season  in 
search  of  material.  Mr.  Nikisch  is  t 
favorite  in  Paris,  although  his  man- 
nerisms do  not  pass  unnoticed,  loi  a 
critic  last  month  characterized  him_as 
the  "Brummel  of  the  ’ baton.  me 
air  is  filled  with  his  gentle  curves, 
aesthetic  festoon^,  harmonious  Dealing 
of  wings’.  But  his  gest  ures  are  some- 
| thine  more  then  e.xouisite:  thov  are  oi 


an  exceedingly  expressive  force.  Thej 
exteriorise  musical  phrases  and  trans- 
pose them  for  the  eye  in  lines  and 
curvas  of  absolute  precision.  This  man 
would  make  a deaf  person  enjoj.  .. 
svmnhonv  ” Charles  Marie  Widor  is. 
knowm  in  Boston  chiefly  by  his  organ 
works  and  a few  songs,  though  he  has 
written  operas  anil  orchestral  and 
chamber  works.  He  is  esteemed  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a serious  minded  com 
noser  of  marked  technical  ability. 
Henri  Gauthier- Vlllars  once  dubbed  him 
"The  Gabriel  Faure  of  the  poor. 

The  playwright  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
to  whom  the  prize  of  10W  crowns  was 
awarded  by  ihe  Union  of  Viennese  Con- 
certs ffr  a prologue  for  the  Schiller  fes- 
tival begged  the  society  to  give  the 
sum  to  a musician.  Joseph  Reiter  was 
the  composer  named. 

Aino  Aekte  w-ill  give  a senes  of  per- 
formahees  next  season  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Paris.  Her  popularity  in  Pa- 
ris as  singer  and  actress  is  a striking 
commentary  on  the  taste  of  the  musicitf 

public  of  that  city.  . . 

P Puccini  is  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  attend 
the  performance  of  his  operas. 

Alberto  Franchetti  is  at  work  on  an 
opera,  "La  Flglia  di  Jorio.  ’ based  on 
drAnnunzio’s  drama,  and  also  on  inci- 
dental music  for  "La  Nave,  by  the 

same  playwright.  ... 

Mr  Blackburn  wrote  last  month,  it 
is  very  pleasurable  to  observe  that 
Cesar  Franck  growns  in  popularity,  so 
far  as  his  musical  work  is  concerned,  in 
England,  which,  despite  all  criticism, 
has  really  befriended  the  great  artists 
of  the  world  much  more  than  any  west- 
ern country.  It  is  our  habit  to  asseve- 
rate that  nearly  all  art  in  the  way  of 
music  comes  from  other  countries.  That 
is.  in  a certain  sense,  the  artistic  hu- 
mility of  England.  When  one  thinks, 
after  ail,  how  much  our  country  has 
given  to  art,  and  how  little  we  have 
made  of  it,  the  disproportion  between 
the  two  facts  is  quite  abnormal.’ 

Miss  Carlotta  Stubenraucb,  a violinist, 
who  appeared  in  Boston  as  a child  won- 
der at  the.  first  concert  of  the  Banda 
Rossa  and  afterward  studied  in  Berlin 
and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
she  took  the  first  prize,  played  in  Lon- 
don June  7,  and  was  warmly  praised  for 
her  technic,  taste  and  sincerity. 

Mme  Emma  Calve  recently  received 
from  Heinrich  Conrted,  impressario  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  the  largest  offer  ever  made  a 
prima  donna,  but  her  contract  for  a 
concert  tour  under  the  management  of 
Cort-Kronberg  this  season  precluded 
the  possibility  of  her  accepting  Mr. 
Conried’s  proposition. 

MRS.  TIPPETTS  CONCERT. 

A concert  given  recently  in  Portland, 
Me.,  by  pupils  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett  of 
this  city  was  an  interesting  musical  and 
social  affair.  The  concert  was  given  at 
the  studio  of  Mrs.  Helen  Elwell.  The 
) singers  were  Mrs.  Mortimer  Barney, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Gehring,  Mrs.  Carl  Homsted, 
Miss  Gertrude  Berry  and  Miss  Martha 
Hawes.  The  programme  included  songs 
by  Kelley.  Matthews,  Liza  Lehmann, 
Bach,  Nevtn,  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
Manney.  Giordani,  Atherton,  Foote.  A 
waltz  song  by  Miss  Constance  Tippett 
and  two  trios  by  her,  "April”  and  ‘The 
Haymakers”  (sung  by  Mrs.  Homsted 
and  the  Misses  Berry  and  Hawes),  gave 
much  pleasure.  The  various  singers  were 
praised  by  the  local  critics  for  their 
tone  production,  enunciation  and  inter- 
pretation, and  the  audience,  according 
to  an  exchange,  gave  "hearty  and  well 
earned  congratulations  to  the  singers 
and  to  Mrs.  Tippett,  who  has  just  cause 
to  be  highly  gratified  with  the  results 
of  her  successful  teaching.” 

SCRIABINE’S  THIRD  SYMPHONY, 
Mr.  Nikisch  brought  out  Scriabine’s 
third  symphony  in  Paris  with  Colonne’s 
orchestra,  May  29.  The  audience  did 
not  like  the  work  and  showed  its  dis- 
like. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Nikisch  lntro- 
1 duced  the  composer  in  person,  which, 
savs  Mr.  Boutarel,  “under  the  circum- 
stances was  queer.”  The  symphony  is 
entitled  "The  Divine  Poem.”  There  are 
sub-titles— "Introduction,”  "Struggles,  ’ 
"Pleasure,”  “Divine  Sport”— and  there  is 
a long  programme.  "The  work,”  says 
Mr  Boutarel— and  he  is  friendly  toward 
the  younger  school  and  not  terrified  by 
the  radicals— "is  built  wholly  on  an  ex- 
tremely uninteresting  theme,  around 
which  branch  out  episodic  phrases  for 
the  introduction  of  varied  rhythmic 
forms.  Some  of  the  episodfes  are  orches- 
trated rather  ingeniously.  The  pro- 
gramme is  long  and  hardly  original. 
There  is  a complete  disproportion  be- 


assume that,  in  the  chord  of  the  nTtta,  I 
the  lower  forms  of  existence  seek  to 
express  their  mighty  Impulse  toward 
development— toward  the  unknown,  the 
incomplete  and  the  transitory,  but  also  | 
toward  the  emotional  and  the  sympa-  1 
thetic  appertaining  to  our  mundane 
life;  whereas  it  may  be  justly  said  of 
thirds,  which  are  contained,  though 
latent,  in  the  chords  of  the  ninth  and 
seventh,  that  they  are  typical  of  the 
higher,  unfleshly  world,  in  which  dis- 
tinctness and  harmony  reign.”  The 
Kirg  also  discussed  Swedish  folk  music. 

•Our  popular  airs  seem  a part  of  our 


very  homes  on  cold,  long  winter  even* 
ings,  by  the  crackling  pine 
the  hearth,  but  they  are  heard  to  best 
advantage,  perhaps,  far  from 
habitations  during  the  pale,  sultry  sum 
mer  nights  of  the  north.  They  do  not 
glow-  with  the  heat  of  tlie  sun.  but  with 
inner  warmth  and  unsophisticated  feel- 
ing. They  emanate  from  the  inner- 
most parts  of  a people,  more  than  any 
other,  the  large  majority  of  which  Is 
constrained  to  live  a lonesome  life,  and 
consequently  is  predisposed  to  take  a 
melancholy  and  even  mystical  view  of 
the  world,  but  which  owns  a generous 
and  true  heart,  and  has  given  countless 
proofs  of  earnest  character  and  endur- 
ing will.  This  Is  why  the  Swedish  pop- 
ular airs  always  make  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  their  hearers.’ 

A “British  Festival  Concert,"  given 
with  3000  or  more  performers  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  remarks:  "Though  in  truth 
•we  are  not  very  keen  about  what  we 
have  called  mere  multiplication  of 
sound,  there  is,  nevertheless,  something 
wonderfully  impressive  about  such  mul- 
tiplication when  it  Is  realized  on  a very 
large  scale.  One  mile  should  have  no 
more  meaning,  in  its  own  way,  than 
millions  of  miles,  and  yet  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  most  far-off  star 
has,  in  the  cold,  mathemaUcal  terms 
of  demonstration,  a certain  terrifying 
mystery  about  it  which  appeals  to  one  s 
sense  of  size,  when  it  is  realized  upon 
a grandiose  scale.  The  singing  of  the 
chorus  was  naturally  not  distinguished 
bv  much  light  and  shade— that  would 
be  far  too  much  to  expect,  but  a cer- 
tain massiveness  of  effect,  and  a singu- 
lar coherence,  due  largely  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Cowen,  was  very  noticeable 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  after- 
noon.*’ 


AT  THE  STATION. 

The  train  halts  and  a young  man 
alights,  clad  in  a too  readily  made  suit 
and  carrying  a new-  dress  suit  case. 
Carriages  of  all  sorts  are  in  waiting. 
There  is  flutter  and  confusion.  He 
sees  the  coachmen  of  the  private  car- 
riages irreproachable  in  the  close- 
shaven  indifference  that  is  akin  to  in- 
solence. The  nabob  of  a few  seasons 
mopping  his  face  is  borne  swiftly  to 
his  summer  home  that  sprang  into  ex- 
istence as  quickly  as  Aladdin’s  palace. 
Young  wives  are  genteelly  emotional 
over  the  return  of  husbands  after  the 
furious  heat  of  the  day.  The  earliest 
cottagers  in  dignified  victorias  look 
with  tolerance  or  ill-disguised  contempt 
on  the  new  people.  A distinguished 
guest  is  greeted  with  almost  religious 
ceremony  on  the  platform.  Young 
women  are  high  in  carts,  holding  the 
reins,  as  did  fair  girls  in  Ovid’s  time, 
and  dashing  youths  quickly  mount  to 
sit  beside  them.  Pompous  automobiles 
with  intricate  show  of  levers  and  flash- 
ing brass  are  freighted.  Welcomes, 
radiant  faces,  laughter,  blushes,  and 
everywhere  the  show  of  wealth  and 
luxury!  The  young  man  looks  on  and 
realizes  that  these  men  and  women 
are  of  another  world.  The  nearest  to 
him  is  the  spectacled  professor  in  a 
dusty  frock  coat  who  believes  in  exer- 


tween  the  philosophical  pretensions  of 
the  composer  and  the  weakness  of  his 
'divine  ppem,'  which  shows  a certain 
mastery  in  workmanship,  but  does  not 
shine  by  any  elevation  of  musical  ideas 
or  any  sincere  and  penetrating  senti- 
ment.” The  performance  lasted  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  without  any  pause. 
Some  in  the  audience  expressed  "tu- 
multuous” disapprobation.  Le  Courier 
Musical  said  that  Scriabine  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  passionate  admiration  in- 
spired by  the  modern  Russian  school. 
"We  expected  too  much  from  a must-  v 
cian  whose  name  rhymes  with  Borodino  f 
and  were  somewhat  deceived  by  his  un-  ' 
looked-for  XVagnerism.  Just  now,  when 
our  melomaniacs  are  exacting,  it  is  not 
a sinecure  to  be  a Russian.  But  the 
slight  surprise  by  no  means  justified  the 
hostility  of  some,  and  their  behavior 
toward  the  composer,  which,  far  from 
proving  their  musical  taste,  only  dis- 
closed their  lack  of  education.  It  is  well 
understood  that  we  are  the  most  polite 
people  on  earth;  nevertheless,  I ear- 
nestly advise  strangers  to  mistrust  our 
politeness,  which  is  special.” 

AT  RANDOM. 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden  errote  a book 
entitled  “Aphorisms  Concerning  Music 
and  Song,”  which  was  published  about 
20  years  ago.  Certain  harmonies  ap- 
pealed to  him.  "I  feel  sure  that  I shall 
not  be  misunderstood  if  I venture  to 


rise  and  takes  his  bicycle  from  the  bag- 
gage  room.  There  is  a springless  barge  j 
for  tlie  young  man,  and  the  boy  con- 1 
duetor  asks  carelessly  whether  he  has 
a trunk.  There  is  one  other  passenger, 
an  elderly  and  evidently  maiden  lady. 
The  barge  jolts  slowly  toward  an  over- 
grown boarding  house.  The  iron  enters 
into  the  soul  of  the  young  elerk;  he 
swears  that  he  too  will  be  rich,  sud- 
denly, at  any  cost. 


that  it  has  been  common  to  hear  “ ‘he’ 
or  ‘she’— mostly  the  latter — ‘can’t  spell 
properly,’  and  that  not  as  a mere  bio- 
graphical detail,  but  as  a social  test.” 
lie  cannot  recall  any  passage  in  novels 
by  Miss  Ferrier  or  .Tane  Austin  stamp- 
ing any  one  according  to  orthography. 
But  Mr.  Cohen  forgets  that  Macaulay 
twitted  noble  dames  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  for  their 
spelling,  “such  as  a charity  girl  would 
now  be  ashamed  to  commit,”  and 
quoted  the  instance  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  James.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated by  a bishop,  and  was  versed  in 
literature,  yet  she  wrote  in  a Bible: 
‘‘This  hook  was  given  the  King  uml  I 
at  our  crowuatioii.”  But  "erownatiou” 
was  a word  then  in  good  repute,  and  is 
there  not  now  at  Harvard,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell, 
praiseworthy  looseness  in  the  use  of 
“1  ’ and  “me”?  We  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Cohen  when  he  says:  “The  truth 
is  that  spelling,  ns  a rule,  is  a very 
unimportant  matter;  as  an  exception, 
a very  important  one.” 

He  believes  in  leaving  something  to 
the  play  of  the  individual  mind.  Every 
past  half-century  for  at  least  500  years 
back  has  had  its  own  orthography; 
why  should  there  now  be  an  effort  to 
“stereotype  the  voeabular  future”? 
Look  at  the  fine  self-unconsciousness 
of  the  old  writers,  as  Bacon,  who 
wrote  simple  words  as  “he”  in  differ- 
ent ways  in  the  same  sentence.  Why 
should  you  cudgel  your  brains  over 
“already”  or  “allready” — the  latter  is 
the  natural  form?  Does  it.  make  a 
world  of  difference  whether  you  spell 
j “travelled”  or  “traveled”?  Is  it  neees- 
I sary  to  reserve  the  termination  “ize” 

; for  words  of  Greek  origin  and  “ise” 

! for  those  of  Latin? 

Yet  there  are  principles  at  stake. 
Many  write  “forego”  in  the  sense  of 
t giving  up,  going  without,  but  the  cor- 
rect spelling  is  “forgo,”  for  there 
should  be  no  confusion  between  “for” 
and  “fore,”  words  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  one  another.  This  distinc- 
tion is  made  more  and  more,  and  some 
j publishing  houses,  as  the  Times  news- 
paper, scrupulously  observe  it. 

The  language  has  been  made  less 
picturesque  and  forcible  to  the  eye  by 

1 the  effort  to  have  uniformity  in  spell- 
1 ing  by  the  attempt  at  spelling  that  is 
more  phonetic  and  therefore  more 
“serviceable.”  A dog  was  once  a , 
“doggo,”  with  the  immediate  sugges- 
tion of  teeth  and  growl.  “Btilldogge 
should  today  be  the  approved  spelling. 
Or  let  us  take  sentences  from  Elyot’s 
“Governour,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Cohen. 
“There  is  an  exercise  which  is  right 
profitable  in  extreme  daunger  of 
wanes,  but  by  cause  there  seemeth  to 
be  some  perile  in  the  lernynge  therol’, 
and  also,  it  hath  not  bene  of  longe 
(vine  moehe  used,  specially  amonge 
noble  men,  perchance  some  reders  wyll 
lit  le  esteme  it.  1 swyniinj  ug6. 

❖ V-  * This  felcle  aeljoyned  to  the  ryver 
of  Tyber,  to  the  intent  that  as  well 
men  as  children  shulde  wassho  and  re- 
fresshe  them  in  the  water  after  their 
labours,  as  also  lerne  to  swymme.”  Is 
not  this  license  singularly  attractive 
j to  the  eye?  And  to  those  who  desire 
I uniformity  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  litile  logical  uniformity,  in  the  mod- 
ern attempt  at  a thoroughly  revised 
system  of  spelling.  By  this  revision 
the  language  suffers  when  read  ou  the 
printed  or  written  page:  it  is  color- 
less, dry,  bafflheaded. 


B— A— BA. 

Mr.  Herman  Cohen,  in  a London 
journal,  protests  against  spelling  as  a 
social  test.  He  sees  spelling  fast  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  severe  of  mod- 
ern disciplines,  a discipline  that  is  very 
modern,  while  that  of  grammar  is  very 
old.  His  argument  is  that  as  200  years 
ago  there  was  a far  greater  volume  of 
speech  than  of  writ;  that  as  “the  whole 
of  the  lower  orders  never  wrote,  and 
their  immediate  ‘betters’  seldom”;  that 
as  “you  can  speak  grammar  or  no 
grammar,  but  you  cannot  speak  spell- 
ing (apart  from  isolated  eases  where 
spelling  influences  pronunciation)”;  it  j 
is  only  in  the  last  two  or  thrqe  decades  J I 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE. 

Tn  novels  the  old  sea  captain,  after 
his  good-by  to  his  vessel,  spends  bis 
remaining  years  in  a cottage  on  a cliff 
commanding  the  sea,  where  he  may 
watch  the  ships  that  pass,  hear  the 
call  of  the  ocean,  be  ready  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  weather  to  come.  Oc- 
casionally, old  as  he  is,  he  rushes  in 
a storm  to  the  beach  and  shames  vol- 
unteers into  a rescuing  boat.  The  fine 
old  sea  dog!  Thus  he  lives  as  Scan- 
dinavian warriors  wcie  buried,  near 
the  sound  and  the  foam  of  the  ocean 
and  the  fury  of  it,  that  they  might  be 
refreshed  by  the  thought  of  liberty, 
immensity  and  action. 

In  real  life  the  old  sea  dog.  after  his 
vovaging  is  done,  chooses  a cottage 
with  back  turned  toward  the  water  and 


ns  fnl'  from  it  an  possible.  lie'  looks 
out  on  grass  ami  trees;  he  prefers  the 
setting-  to  the  rising  sun;  his  favorite 
| freeze  is  from  the  west  or  the  south- 
west. .There  are  few  traces  of  his  past 
, career,  nor  does  lie  from  his  veranda 
j or  stoop  “ahoy”  passers-by,  fish  carts 
or  the  vegetable  man.  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  melodramatic  old  sea  cap- 
tains may  be  found  with  a house 
perched  on  a rock,  lapped  by  waves, 
and  sometimes  he  is  provided  with  a 
telescope  and  a case  bottle  of  pine- 
apple rum,  but  this  type  is  more  and  j 
more  a rare  bird.  The  New  England 
farmer  put  his  barn  where  the  city 
man  w'ho  buys  the  farm  puts  his  house. 
The  farmer  wanted  his  house  in  a 
sheltered  position;  the  city  man  thinks  i 
first  of  the  view.  And  so  the  old  sea  ! 
dog  is  more  like  a land  cat;  iie  does  ! 
not  wish  to  get  wet,  and  he  wishes 
shelter.  He  has  no  desire  to  see  the 
tossing  or  hear  the  roaring.  To  him 
peace  is  the  one  thing  desirable. 


'far 


TOO  SOON. 

In  England  the  attendance  at  school 
of  children  is  compelled  at  the  age  of  5 
and  encouraged  between  the  years  of 
3 and  5.  There  are  rumors  that  the 
| board  of  education  proposes  to  with- 
draw  its  grants  for  the  education  of 
children  who  are  not  yet  5 years  old. 

! These  rumors  have  excited  some  physi- 
cians and  other  friends  of  the  race  to 
protest  vigorously  against  premature 
r education. 

The  physicians  call  attention  to  the 
encouragement  given  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  children  at  a 
most  susceptible  age,  at  an  age  when  a 
disease  is  probably  most  fatal,  are  ex- 
posed to  infection.  They  give  and  take 
with  a generosity  not  shown  in  other 
daily  contact.  The  physicians  believe 
that  the  mortality  due  to  measles  and 
whooping  cough  would  be  diminished  to 
a surprising  degree  if  children  were  not 
herded  together  at  this  tender  age. 

They  also  agree  to  the  proposition  of 
some  who  have  studied  carefully  the 
problems  of  education.  It  is  maintained  I 
that  the  child  who  begins  at  6 rapidly 
comes  up  to  and  passes  the  one  that  be- 
gan at  3.  This  is  said  to  be  the  univer- 
sally practical  experience  of  teachers. 
The  biain  is  not  formed,  its  anatomical 
structure  is  not  complete  until  about 
the  age  of  7,  and  that  portion  of  the 
brain  which  is  concerned  with  the  intel- 
lect is  the  last  to  develop.  The  objectors 
to  the  present  encouragement  argue 
from  the  general  maxim  that  one  should 
not  strain  a developing  organ. 

Some  say  in  reply  that  a language, 
such  as  Greek,  may  be  taught  safely  to 
a child  of  from  7 to  10,  although  in 
some  European  countries  the  rudiments 
of  Greek  are  not  taught  till  the  12th 
year.  The  answer  is  made  that  Greek 
is  -a  specialized  study  : “The  most  just 
arguments  which  extol  its  magnitude 
and  loftiness  and  subtlety  are  argu- 
ments for  delaying  its  study  until  the 
mind  is  ready  for  it.  It  is  a poor  com- 
pliment to  Greek  to  say  that  an  aver- 
age boy  of  10  is  fit  for  it.”  This  answer 
is  extended  by  saying  that  any  subject 
which  excites  intellectual  nausea  in  a 
child  mentally  and  physically  sound  is 
brought  to  him  prematurely. 

Suppose  a child  is  not  taught  to  read 
until  he  is  7 years  old,  how  can  he  then 
be  educated?  The  answer  is  ingenious 
and  sensible:  Teach  him  how  to  artic- 
ulate. to  chew  properly,  to  sleep  soundly  ' 
and  regularly,  to  develop  a sane  appe- 
tite. to  love  nature  and  living  things, 
to  be  sympathetic,  to  obey— “it  is  as 
easy  to  teach  obedience  to  a child  as  to 
a well-bred  dog  ’ — to  be  courteous,  un- 
selfish, self-contained;  simple  draw- 
ing, or  the  distinction  between  musical 
tones  may  also  be  taught.  “In  short, 
during  these  years  it  is  possible  to 
teach  a child  nearly  all  those  things  in 
which  its  seniors  are  so  woefully  defi- 
cient. And  if  the  foundations  of  these 
priceless  acquirements  are  not  now  laid, 

[they  will  cost  far  more,  or  be  unpur- 
chaseable, in  later  years.”  Yet,  as  a 
writer  says  epigrammatically  with  ref- 
erence^ to  indisputably  precocious  cliii- 
Iren,  “it  is  hard  to  convince  any  one 
hat  the  proper  way  to  treat  precocity 
s judiciously  to  discourage  it.” 


ROSEBERY'S  HORSE. 

The  Herald  has  more  than  once  com- 
mented on  the  names  given  to  race- 
horses and  chargers  by  Greeks.  Ro- 
, Minus,  French,  English  and  Americans. 
The  defeat  by  Val  d’Or  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's hitherto  unbeaten  colt.  Cicero, 
suggests  the  question  why  the  name 
Cicero  should  ever  have  been  given  to 
a racehorse.  For  Cicero  was  a formal 
orator,  fussy  about  his  sentences,  and 
rathet  ponderous.  Were  he  alive  today 
old  Cis,  as  Artemus  Ward  fondly  called 
him,  would  read  his  orations  in  the 
Senate  from  a typewritten  manuscript 
aiid  with  traditional  gestures.  The 
leading  newspapers  throughout  the  land 
would  have  copy  before  the  delivery, 
in  ample  time,  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  see  revised  proofs.  There  are  the 
orations  against  Catiline,  for  example, 
the  orations  that  have  given  so  many 
boys  unpleasant  hours.  Is  it  not  now 
believed  that  they  were  sketched  and 
then  polished  laboriously  after  the  said 
t atiline  had  announced  his  intention 
of  going  and  also  returning?  We  like 
to  think  of  Cicero  in  the  old  and  ap- 
proved costume  of  the  American  states- 
man of  glorious  days,  with  a high  stock 
and  a broad-brimmed  stovepipe,  orator- 
ical in  the  Senate,  on  a hotel  veranda, 
or  in  a bar-room  surrounded  by  admir-  j 

ing  constituents  eager  to  have  the 
honor  of  paying  for  his  julep,  cobbler  or 
brandy  and  water.  He  was  the  man 
to  give  the  opening  lecture  of  an  educa- 
tional lyceum  course,  or  to  present 
diplomas  with  appropriate  remarks  to 
the  graduates  of  a female  seminary. 
But  the  mind  refuses  to  think  of  Cicero 
as  a fast  horse.  The  pride  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  stable  was  sure  to  fall  in 
the  end;  the  handicap  was  too  great. 


BAFFLING  INITIALS. 

They  found  among  the  papers  of  a 
man  who  is  charged  in  New  York  with 
i several  crimes  and  misdemeanors  a 
card  that  bears  the  following  memoran- 
dum ; “P.  P.,  admires ; W.  M.,  loves 
nobody  ; she  is  jealous  ; W.  B.,  marries  ; 
J.  B.,  hates;  W.  W„  dislikes;  W.  E., 
courts;  R.  B.,  beautiful;  W.  C.,  en- 
gaged ; Pansy  loves — stranger  friend.” 
This  memorandum  may  well  excite 
curiosity.  The  man  in  jail  has  had  two 
wives,  who  died  in  turn  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances;  and  other  events 
in  his  checkered  but  never  dull  career 
proclaim  him  loudly  to  be  first  of  ail  an 
amorist.  This  code  or  cipher  evidently 
was  framed  with  regard  to  women.  The 
letters  are  not  probably  the  initials  of 
1 women’s  names,  for  five  of  the  lot  would 
then  have  Christian  names  beginning 
with  W,  an  uncommon  initial  for  fe- 
male Christian  names  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  letters  are 
for  a cipher  in  correspondence,  there  is 
little  distinction  between  J.  B.  and  W. 

' TV.  If  TV.  M.  loves  nobody,  of  whom 
or  what  is  she  jealous?  Jealous  of  at- 
tentions, praise,  character?  And  when 
there  is  consideration  of  “W.  C.,  en- 
gaged ; Pansy  loves — stranger  friend” 
what  shall  be  said?  Who  will  unriddle 
the  riddle,  now  that  Poe’s  friend,  the 
reader  of  ciphers,  is  presumably  dead? 
W hether  one  of  this  man’s  wives  died 
of  poison  or  lockjaw  is  to  the  specu- 
lative a matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference ; they  might  be  tempted  to  for- 
give the  widower,  even  if  he  were 
i guilty,  provided  he  were  to  unravel  this 
I greater  mystery. 

FROM  THE  BOTTOM. 

The  Japanese  are  raifeing  Russian 
warships  in  Port  Arthur;  an  English 
nobleman  is  endeavoring  to  find  with, 
the  aid  of  divers  the  treasure  vessel  of 
the  Spanish  Armada;  but  there  are 
some  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
attempt  of  Lieut. -Col.  Malfatti,  who 
has  been  studying  the  problem  of  rais- 
ing two  Roman  boats  from  the  bottom 
of  Lake  Nemi.  There  have  been  pre- 
vious attempts— in  1450,  about  a century 
later,  and  then  in  1827:  but  the  boats 
may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  1895,  for  all  traces  of  them  had  beer, 
lost,  and  it  was  then  that  they  were 
definitely  located.  The  boats  are  about 
200  feet  long;  one  is  in  about  thirty 
feet  of  water,  the  other  in  about  500. 
Malfatti  believes  the  only  way  to  raise 


j them  wlfBout  harm  to  the  stYucfTTre 
after  these  centuries  is  to  lower  tern- 
j poranly  the  level  of  tile  lake 
| The  foreign  journal  fro,„  which  we 
| learn  those  tacts  adds  that  the  boats 
j are  the  “pleasure  craft  on  which  some 
of  Caligula  s worst;  orgies  took  place.” 
1 ow  Suetonius,  a garrulous  gossip, 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  of  whitewashers 
ot  Tiberius  and  other  Roman  emperors 
to  denounce  as  malicious  and  a liar 
chronicles  with  minuteness  the  amuse- 
ments by  day  and  night  of  this  same 
Cahgula ; how  he  delighted  to  witness 
the  infliction  of  punishments,  to  fre- 
quent taverns  and  boozing  kens  dressed 
jin  a wig  and  a long  coat,  to  sing  and 
dance  and  vie  with  gladiators;  how  he 
invited  a number  of  people  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  a bridge  and  then 

threw  them  headlong  into  the  sea;  how 
he  burned  alive  in  the  centre  of  the 
amphitheatre  the  writer  of  a farce- 
comedy  that  did  not  please  him,  and 
thus  he  showed  himself  a true  patron 
of  art.  And  other  monstrous  and  in- 
credible anecdotes  are  narrated  by 
Suetonius.  In  a.  chapter  descriptive  of 
Caligula’s  extravagance  he  tells  of  two 
vessels:  "He  built  two  ships  with  ten 
banks  of  oars,  after  the  Liburnian 
fashion,  the  poops  of  which  blazed  with 
jewels,  and  the  sails  were  of  various 
parti-colors.  They  were  fitted  up  with 
ample  baths,  galleries  and  saloons,  and 
supplied  with  a great  variety  of  vines 
and  other  fruit  trees.  In  these  he  would 
sail  in  the  daytime  along  the  coast  of 
Campania,  feasting  amidst  dancing 
and  concerts  of  music.”  Is  it  possible 
that  these  boats  are  the  ones  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Nemi?  Suetonius  men- 
tions no  others.  These  are  among  the 
boats  that  one  would  like  to  see — to 
be  gaped  at  with  Cleopatra’s  barge,  the 
vessel  that  bore  Columbus  in  1492,  the 
Mayflower,  the  Town-Ho. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A youth  who  passed  his  examina' 
tion  for  entrance  into  the  naval  acad- 
emy showed  us  the  questions  in 
geography.  We  rubbed  our  eyes.  How 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  could 
answer  these  questions?  Mr.  Ferguson 
is  described  ns  a well  informed  man, 

1 How,  sir,  would  you  go  from  Trieste 
to  St.  Petersburg?  What  are  the  chief 
cities  through  which  you  would  pass? 
What  large  rivers  would  you  cross?  Or 
can  you  name  accurately  the  capitals 
of  the  states  of  the  Union?  How 
would  you  go  in  the  shortest  possible 
way  from  Duluth  to  Australia? 

How  is  geography  taught  in  the 
schools  today?  A man  of  50  years  re- 
| members  his  geography  chiefly  as  a 
shelter  for  the  dime  novels  lie  devoured 
j iu  school  hours  : “Silverheels,  the  Dela- 
ware.” “Mad  Mike,  the  Death  Shot,” 

| “Snaky  Snodgrass,”  “Seth  .Tones,”  aiid 
other  works  still  remembered,  although 
he  cannot  tell  today  the  date  of  the 
first  block  house  in  New  England,  and 
is  not  quite  sure  whether  the  lines,  of 
longitude  run  up  aud  down  or  across  on 
the  map.  He  recalls  the  staple  prod- 
ucts of  Texas  as  announced  in  the 
sixties,  but  ask  him  to  draw  roughly 
the  position  of  Rounmnia,  Bulgaria, 
and  the  other  “ins”  somewhere  near 
those  countries  which  are  as  vague  to 
him  as  Ultima  Thule  or  the  land  of  the 
Lotus  Eaters. 

Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  in  his  auto- 
biography spoke  of  his  disgust  at  Y’ale 
when  he  found  in  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  “a  system  which  made  every- 
thing of  ge-rund-grinding  and  nothing 
of  literature.”  His  classmate  Delano 
Doddard  made  an  excellent' translation 
from  Xenophon’s  "Memorabilia,”  but 
lie  was  not  praised  for  it.  nor  was  there 
any  attempt  to  interest  the  class  in  the 
character  of  the  passage  itself:  all  the 
questions  were  dryly  grammatical. 
How  many  boys  today  loathe  the  name 
of  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or 
Sophocles  because  the  poems  or 
tragedies  are  used  only  to  test'  gram- 
matical proficiency!  And  there  are 
graduates  who.  thus  maltreated  iu  i 
their  youth,  cannot  understand  why  ! 
Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  reading  a 1 
manuscript  essay  by  a youth  who  had 
given  his  days  and  nights  to  Carlyle, 
advised  him  earnestly  to  read  Virgil. 
Geography  in  like  manner  was  a dry 


study  in  our  boyhood.  Is  it  made 
more  entertaining  or  useful  in  1905? 
An  old  sea  captain  in  a village  store 
tells  us  that  the  most  of  the  saltpetre 
in  flip  world  comes  from  Calcutta;  that 
Ike  town  lias  been  so  undermined 
thereby  it  will  eventually  be  engulfed. 
Is  this  true,  Mr.  Ferguson,  or  is  the 
ancient  mariner  a joslier?  We  are  told 
that  lie  was  a coaster,  not  a deep-sea 
sailor. 

Alexander  Dumas  the  Elder  wrote 
delightful  books  of  truvel  in  which  he 
described  graphically  countries  he  had 
neiei  visited.  May  not  one  learn  much 
of  time  geography,  lands,  people,  ani- 
mals. vegetation,  manners  and  cus- 
toms by  reading  books  that  are  not 
geographical  treatises?  No  doubt  Pierre 
Loti,  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  Prof.  Morse 
saw  each  a different  Japan,  according 
to  his  eyes  and  temperament  and  wish. 

1 ierre  Loti  s Japan  is  in  some  ways  an 
operetta  country,  but  is  not  his  India, 
“without  the  English”  the  real  India,  (Tie 
laud  of  mystery  and  religions,  the  land 
of  color  and  famine?  Corsica  is  still 
the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  and  the 
home  of  the  vendetta,  the  Corsican 
Brothers  and  men  and  women  por- 
trayed by  Prosper  Merimee.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  know  its  population  and  its 
products?  The  boy  of  the  sixties  saw 
a -picture  of  wolves  pursuing  a Russian 
peasant.  Was  not  the  picture  uncon- 
sciously symbolical?  Might  not  the 
wolves  pictured  today  have  ducal 
heads?  Iu  spite  of  modern  civilization, 
the  east  is  still  the  country  of  “A 
Thousand  Nights  and  a Night”;  silks 
still  come  from  France  and  not  from 
Berlin;  the  Parisians  are  polite  and 
devoted  to  art;  cutlery  is  made  at  Shef- 
field and  not  iu  Germany;  there  are 
still  unexplored  deserts  in  western 
America;  the  Spaniard  does  nothing 
but  attend  bull  fights;  port  wine  is  not 
associated  with  Newfoundland;  Pata- 
gonia is  inhabited  solely  by  rude  giants. 
..e  were  taught  all  this,  and  we  thus 
look  over  the  world  today,  still  seeing 
the  pictures  in  the  old  geographies  and 
remembering  here  and  there  a passage  of 
the  text.  The  father  of  the  household 
brought  home  proudly  Colton’s  Atlas  in 


two  huge  volumes,  confident  that  it 
would  be  of  service  a lifetime.  But 
what  atlas  is  now  strictly  accurate  at 
the  end  of  a year  from  the  time  of  its 
purchase? 

Z iO  / / f O 


WITH  HAIR  DOWN. 

A .looker-on  in  New  York,  a close  ob- 
server—he  might  also  be  called  a rubber- 
necker — describes  “the  array  of  women 
drying  their  hair  in  the  sun  in  the  win- 
dows of  their  flats  after  a home  sham- 
poo.” This  sight  is  seen  in  its  perfec- 
tion, it  is  said,  from  the  easterly  win- 
dows of  the  Columbus  avenue  elevated 
railroad.  “Some  of  the  women  face 
the  window  and  throw  their  hair  for- 
ward over  their  face  like  a veil;  others 
sit  back  to  the  window  and  spread  the;r 
tresses  out  over  the  back  of  a chair. 
A few  are  assisted  by  a friend  or 
ninid  to  keep  the  hair  shaken  out 
loose.” 

This  practice  was  regarded  as  danger- 
ous in  the  Italian  years  when  brunettes 
were  eager  to  be  blondes.  More  than 
one  suddenly  fair  woman  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cunningly  prepared 
lotion— the  prescriptions  for  these  two 
century-old  lotions  are  still  in  existence 
died  or  went  mad  from1  the  exposure 
lo  the  sun  that  was  supposed  to  crown 
the  work.  In  spite  of  the  jests  about 
chemical  blondes  aud  peroxide  beauties, 
there  is  now  no  necessity  for  lotion  or 
exposure.  Did  not  Mrs.  Vance  Cheney 
i say  lately  at  a meeting  of  Disciples  of 
the  Higher  Thought,  that  if  a woman 
wishes  to  be  beautiful  all  she  has  to 
I 'i°  is  (°  make  it  the  purpose  of  her 
life.  “Keep  it  always  before  you. 
.State  it  and  restate  it  mentally  until  it 
becomes  fact  to  you.  Add  enthusiasm 
—quarts  of  it— and  your  self-conscious 
possession  of  beauty  will  appear  m the 
flesh.  Sometimes  it  may  take  a spasm 
°f  mind’  hut-  thcu-  it  is  worth  the 
price.”  It  is  well  known  that  fear  will 
turn  a person's  hair  gray  in  the  space 
ol  a night-  The  most  affecting  instance 
we  recall  is  the  ease  of  Don  Diego 


Usonus,  a spnmaru  oi  nouie  oirtu. 
Donatus  tells  it:  ‘‘Don  Diego,  being  in 
love  with  a young  lady  of  the  court, 
had  prevailed  with  her  to  hnve  a pri- 
vate conference  under  a shady  tree  in 
the  King's  gardens;  but  by  the  unfor- 
tunate barking  of  a little  dog  the  lovers 
were  discovered  and  the  young  gentle- 
man seized  by  some  of  the  King’s 
guards  and  imprisoned.  It  was  capital 
punishment  to  be  found  in  that  place, 
and  accordingly  he  was  condemned  to 
die,  but  was  so  terrified  at  the  hearing  of 
his  sentence  that,  though  he  was  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  his  hair  was  all  turned 
gray  before  the  next  morning.  This 
prodigy  being  told  to  the  King,  he  par- 
doned him,  saying  he  had  been  sufficient- 
ly punished  for  his  fault  by  the  sudden 
change  of  the  flower  of  his  you  ' into 
the  honry  hairs  of  age.”  A spasm  of 
mind  may  as  easily  change  a brunette 
to  a blonde  and  back  again.  But  there 
must  be  quarts,  not  pints,  not  gills,  of 
enthusi:ism. 

This  process  of  washing  and  drying 
j the  hair  should  he  turned  into  a social 
enjoyment,  as  in  the  time  when  friends 
and  lovers  were  expected  to  call,  to 
| give  the  news  of  the  court  and  town, 
to  woo.  A student  of  life  in  the  Renais- 
sance describes  a woman  of  rank  or 
I any  famous  beauty  as  dressed  iu  a 
chemisette  of  fine  linen,  cut  low  at  the 
neck,  ready,  for  the  hairdresser  and  her 
friends.  Then  was  she  at  ease,  then 
could  she  show  her  heart  to  her  friends 
until  her  coiffure  was  arranged— the 
operation  of  dressing  the  hair  was  mosrt 
elaborate— and  she  was  packed  in  a 
6ort  of  strait-jacket,  a tight  garb  sup- 
ported by  busks  or  whalebones,  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  For  three 
hours  under  the  hands  of  the  hair- 
dresser she  could  be  her  natural  self. 
Then  was  6he  approachable.  Why 
6liould  not  a beauty  of  the  Back  Bay 


be  “at  home”  on  a like  occasion?  Why 
should  she  sit  solitary  and  bored  while 
her  hair  is  adrying  in  the  sun  t It  s a 
wonder  that  Mr.  James  II.  Hyde,  "ho 
has  such  a love  for  the  French  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  not  used  his 
persuasive  influence  in  bringing  into  j 
fashion  one  of  the  most  delightful  | 
features  of  social  life  in  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  There  are  mi- 
nute descriptions  of  such  receptions  in 
the  books  of  the  Do  Goneourt  brothers 
on  woman  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  sociological  studies  by  Alfred 
Franklin  might  also  be  consulted  with, 
reference  to  earlier  years.  There  would 
thou  be  no  excuse  for  any  errors  in  de- 
tail. If  beauty  draws  us  with  a single 
hair,  think  of  her  with  all  her  hair 
down. 


peer,  but  he  himself  made  a fortune  in 
commerce  and  spends  his  life  in  run- 
ning over  Europe,  collecting  preciou  - 
stones,  calling  on  play-actresses,  ballet 
girls  and  other  famous  dames,  anl 
drinking.  He  is  gigantic,  silent,  phleg- 
matic, imperturbable.  Whenever  he 
enters  the  drawing-room  of  a play- 
actress  he  at  once  gives  her  solemnly 
some  rare  gem,  and  her  servant  brings 
him  several  bottles  of  wine.  He  is  a 
polyglot,  but  fear  of  an  imperfect  ac- 
cent leads  him  to  speak  English  when 
lie  is  in  company.  He  goes  restlessly 
from  city  to  city,  bored  beyond  meas- 
ure, for  he  has  sworn  never  to  see  his 
wife  again  as  long  as  she  lives,  and 
yet  the  only  thing  that  would  give  him 
true  pleasure  would  be  to  walk  in  a 
fine  mist  over  a bridge  of  the  Thames. 
This  wife  is  dwarfish  and  otherwise 
unattractive,  but  he  constantly  sends 
i hei  jewels  and  precious  stones,  with 
which  she  bedecks  herself  till  she  looks 
like  a shrine.  Hear  him:  “We  Eng- 

i lisli,  sir,  have  a high  regard  for  men 
who  carry  out  their  duty,  passion  or 
whim.  To  do  what  one  wishes,  that  i 
is  everything.” 

If  one  says  that  Mr.  Tobyson  is  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  answer  is 
that  he  is  the  same  Englishman  inher- 
ently as  those  portrayed  by  de  Gon- 
court  in  “La  Faustin,"  by  Mirbeau  iu 
one  or  two  romances,  and  by  others 
that  also  describe  contemporaneous 
life.  Mr.  de  Regnier  is  a man  of 
travel  and  observation.  He  has  seen 
and  talked  with  many  Englishmen  of 
culture.  Is  it  possible  that  he  does  not 
venture  to  portray  another  type  lest 
he  should  be  accused  of  being  an  ideal- 
ist? Or  do  all  these  modern  novelists 
still  have  in  mind  the  exploits  of  the 
famous  Lord  Seymour,  known  for 
years  in  Paris  as  Milord  Arsouille, 
who,  in  some  respects  almost  a legend- 
ary character,  led  a life  characterized 
by  de  Villemessant  iu  his  entertaining 
sketch  of  him  as  regrettable,  incom- 
prehensible, highly  questionable,  so  far 
as  elegance  of  manners  and  good  taste 
are  concerned?  The  typical  English- 
man in  nine-tenths  of  the  French 
novels  is  a mixture  of  spleen  and 
phlegm,  cold-blooded,  yet  in  a way  a 
disciple  of  the  Marquis  of  Sade. 


never  achieve  the  distinction  they  seek  | 
they  know  that  they  did  their  best, 
and  then  they  may  turn  toward  light 
opera  or  go  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  or  ! 
make  a name  in  concert  halls.  Few 
of  them  are  eaten  up  at  once  with  de- 
sire for  gain.  It  is  only  when  they  be- 
come full-fledged  prirna  donnas  that 
they  are  known  as  grasping,  avaricious. 
Miss  Abbot  has  made  a certain  mark 
in  the  operatic  world.  She  is  undoubt- 
edly happier  than  if  she  had  made 
money  in  vaudeville,  were  now  losing 
ground  and  were  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  she  might  have  been  celebrated  in 
serious  opera  if  she  had  only  had  the 
courage  of  her  conviction. 


is  said  that  a thirty-gallon  cask  stored 
in  Newfoundland  holds  only  twenty- 
six  gallons  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  The 
port  is  known  to  many  in  this  coun- 
try, and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  Mr. 
Seth  Low  telegraphed  to  St.  John’s  for 
a , cask  of  it  the  day  after  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  New  York. 

And  so  French  colonial  vessels  take 
salt  cod  to  Bordeaux  and  bring  back 
cheap  claret  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 
A Cornish  schooner  from  Fowey  takes 
every  year  a cargo  of  salt  fish  from 
Newfoundland  to  Malta,  and  as  n riile* 
calls  at  Marsala  for  a return  cargo. 
When  Reunion  and  Bourbon  sent  sugar 
to  France  the  return  cargoes  of  Bor- 
deaux were  partly  unshipped  at  Mauri- 


FSENCH ENGLISHMEN. 

In  spite  of  the  closer  relations  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English,  the 
traditional  type  of  the  Englishman  as 
imagined  by  the  French  is  still  dear  to 
the  Parisian  novelist  and  playwright. 
John  Leech  many  years  ago  drew  for  : 
Punch  a sketch  of  this  type  whom  lie 
represented  as  saying:  “Godam! 

Rosbif!  I shall  sell  my  wife  at  Smith- 
field!"  To  which  the  French  might 
answer  that  Leech’s  sketch  of  the  two 
Parisians  at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhi- 
bition looking  with  amazement  at  a 
washstand  with  bowl,  pitcher  and 
towels,  and  one  saying  to  the  othei . 
“Mon  Dieu,  Alphonse,  what  is  that  ex- 
traordinary machine?”  was  equally  un- 
true to  life.  But  when  the  modern 
Frenchman  introduces  an  Englishman 
in  a novel,  the  character  is,  as  a rule, 
wholly  fantastical.  Whether  the 
novelist  be  de  Goneourt,  Mirbeau  or 
de  Regnier.  the  Englishman  is  even 
more  impossible  than  many  imagined 
by  Victor  Hugo  when  he  was  at  work 
on  "The  Man  Who  Laughs  ” 

We  were  reminded  of  this  slavish 
adherence  to  an  absurd  tradition  by 
reading  a novel  of  de  Regnier  iu  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Tobyson  of  Tottenwood 
figures.  The  action  of  the  story  is  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Tobyson 
is  portrayed  as  uncommonly  tall, 
heavy,  muscular.  He  has  a scarlet 
face,  a scarlet  coat  and  the  fists  of  a 
coelbeaver.  His  older  brother  is  a 


BESSIE  ABBOT. 

A New  York  writer  notes  the  fact 
that  Miss  Bessie  Abbot  will  sing  in 
concerts  next  winter  in  this  country. 
He  remembers  that  with  her  sister  in 
vaudeville  she  was  earning  $500  a week 
when  “the  grand  opera  bee  began  to 
buzz  in  her  bonnet”;  she  studied,  and 
at  last  sang  with  success  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris.  “All  that  time,  of  course,  she 
never  earned  as  much  as  she  was  get- 
ting  here  in  the  continuous  theatres,  ; 
and  her  expenses  for  costumes  were 
much  greater.  * * * It  is  fair  to 

prophesy  that  Miss  Abbot  would  have 
earned  more  in  a season  vaudeville 
at  her  old  salary  than  she  will  in  all 
her  more  ambitious  efforts.  But  other 
American  girls  have  done  the  same, 
thing  before  her,  and  will  doubtless: 
continue  to  make  the  same  mistake.” 
The  writer  forgets  that  the  managers 
and  the  audience  of  vaudeville  shows, 
like  the  Athenians  of  old,  are  con- 
stantly desirous  of  seeing  or  hearing 
some  new  thing.  The  most  popular,  the 
highest  paid,  last  only  for  a few  sea- 
sons. and  few  women  in  the  business 
have  the  ingenuity  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  public  taste  or,  what 
is  indispensable,  anticipate,  create  it. 
A woman  may  give  pleasure  in  a con- 
tinuous show  when  she  is  compara- 
tively a beginner,  and  she  may,  after  a 
season  or  two  and  with  further  study, 
win  success  in  serious  opera,  when  she 
will  be  assured  of  at  least  a reasonable 
salary,  if  she  has  real  talent  and  lives 
soberly.  But  when  she  is  a too  famil- 
j iar  figure  on  the  vaudeville  stage  what 
is  she  to  do? 

; Furthermore,  this  writer  forgets  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  young 
singers  have  a wild  ambition  to  shine 
in  serious  opera ; that  they  are  pre- 
pared. yes,  eager,  to  make  all  sorts  of 
sacrifices  and  undergo  severe  drudgery. 
They  are  happy  in  this  chase  after 
fame.  They  are  supremely  happy  if 
they  at  last  appear  in  grand  opera, 
even  in  an  unimportant  part  If  they 


A MELANCHOLY  MAN. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Shah  of 
Persia  will  visit  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  He  is  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  heat,  and  the  physician  ad- 
vises a long  voyage.  His  majesty  also 
suffers  from  melancholia.  He  has  what 
Henley  describes  as  the  tedium  of  the 
east.  But  the  ancient  Kings  of  Persia 
had  a palace  for  each  season,  and  the 
cooling  drinks  of  that  country  are  cele- 
brated in  books  of  travel  and  in  native 
song.  Could  the  Shah  find  no  comfort 
in  marble  hall,  seated  by  splashing  foun- 
tain with  a sherbet  in  each  hand?  It  is 
the  melancholia  rather  than  the  hem 
that  drives  the  Shah  avoyaging.  When  j 
Menelaus,  in  the  operetta,  set  out  for 
Crete,  his  wife  and  the  -assembled 
crowd  sang:  “The  plaintive  King  who 
embarks  is  truly  most  imprudent,”  but 
the  Shah  will  leave  behind  him  more 
than  one  wife.  He  will  be  a welcome 
visitor,  for  he  is  a romantic  person,  and 
his  bravery  was  tested  in  Paris  the 
bravery  of  a fatalist.  Furthermore,  he 
is  said  to  bo  well  behaved,  unlike  his 
predecessor,  who  made  a mess  in  the 
palace  assigned  to  him  iu  London,  a 
mess  that  recalled  the  visit  of  Peter 
the  Great;  for  ho  left  John  Evelyns 
house  in  a foul  condition,  and  the  treas- 
ury was  obliged  to  pay  the  vexed  host 
a large  sum  of  money.  The  Shah  will 
find  plenty  of  amusement  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  possi- 
bly in  Chicago.  We  doubt  whether  he 
would  be  Itappy  in  Boston,  in  spite  of 
the  Omar  Ivhayyamists  here  resident. 
What  could  he  do  after  he  had  seen  the 
Public  Library,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
| Arts  and  the  subway?  There  is  not 
even  a bulbul  in  the  Public  Garden. 


tius,  where  claret  for  this  reason  was 
to  be  had  cheap. 

But  why  port  and  gin?  Is  the  gin 
supposed  to  enliven  the  port,  or  the 
port  to  soften  the  gin?  The  blend  is 
popular  in  Halifax,  and  the  drinkers 
would  probably  say  in  answer  that 
they  mix  because  they  like  it,  without 
giving  any  chemical  or  aesthetic  reason. 


A QUEER  COMPOUND. 

A Bostonian  back  from  a vacation  trip 


told  us  of  adventures  in  the  Provinces 
how  on  Prince  Edward  Island  he  lived 
for  two  weeks  on  alternate  mutton  and 
“biled  ’addock”;  how  in  a Halifax  bar- 
room he  saw  one  memorable  night  men 
clothed  and  apparently  in  their  right 
mind  drinking  large  quantities  of  port 
mixed  with  gin.  The  wonder  had  not 
yet  gone  from  out  his  eyes.  “I  said  to 
the  barkeeper,  ‘Where  do  you  get  your 
port?’  and  he  said,  ‘Newfoundland.’  I 
felt  like  answering,  ‘Yes,  and  codfish 
comes  from  Terre  Haute,’  but  I didn  t, 
for  I was  not  sure  of  the  feeling  toward 
Americans  in  Halifax;  whether  reci- 
procity in  repartee  would  go  down. 

The  barkeeper  in  this  instance  was 
undoubtedly  truthful.  Portugal  has  for 
over  two  centuries  been  fond  of  cod- 
fish; port  was  carried  back  as  a return 
cargo  in  vessels  that  took  the  fish,  and 
thus  the  question  of  return  ballast  was 
settled.  At  first  the  wine  was  for  the 
owners  of  the  vessels.  It  was  taken 
crude  and  then  mellowed  on  a New- 
foundland coast.  After  a while  it. " as 
discovered  that  the  port  improved  in 
quality  after  it  remained  in  Newfound- 
land for  a time.  Then  came  the  prac- 
tice of  importing,  storing  in  cellars  and 
again  exporting.  A demand  for  it  arose 
in  England,  where  the  wine  was  intro- 
duced by  Devonshire  fishermen.  Thence 
1 it  was  sent  to  the  European  continent 
and  afterward  to  the  American  col- 
| onies,  but  after  the  revolutionary  war 
I the  trade  with  the  United  States  was 
! direct  Before  Waterloo,  one  firm  in 
Newfoundland  had  got  control  of  the 
whole  business.  No  one  knows  bow  the 
climate  affects  the  wine,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  suited  to  the  mellowing.  It 


UNKNOWN. 

When  the  statement  was  made  that 
a Newark  man.  who  invented  celluloid 
collars  and  cuffs,  was  nearing  death  at 
his  summer  cottage,  thousands  became 
acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  his 
name.  There  should  be  a dictionary  of 
inventions  with  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective inventors.  When  there  were 
several  claimants  for  the  honor,  as  iu 
the  case  of  the  sewing  machine  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  there  should  be  a 
short  inquiry  into  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rival  claims.  Mr.  Albert  A.  San- 
born invented,  it  is  said,  the  celluloid 
collar  and  cuff.  Who  invented  the 
paper  collar?  Who  first  imagined  the 
reversible  cuff,  a sweet  boon  to  thou- 
sands? Who  invented  elastic  suspend- 
ers and  congress  gaiters?  Who  first 
' thought  of  a cork  penholder?  And  so 
one  might  go  through  the  list  of  simple 
and  convenient  things  and  ask  in  vain 
what  man  found  out  or  stumbled  upon 
this  article  once  or  now  deemed  neces- 
sary, indispensable. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know 
in  each  instance  whether  the  inventor 
made  money  by  his  invention  or  im- 
provement ; how  often  He  was  cheated, 
robbed,  betrayed;  how  often  he  died 
poor  and  wretched,  while  others  profited 
by  his  brains  and  amassed  enormous 
fortunes.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  in- 
ventors are  seldom  practical  in  busi- 
ness. Sometimes  the  invention  itself 
is  not  practical  until  a looker-on  guesses 
the  one  thing  needful.  A suitable  title 
for  such  a book  would  be  “The  Tragedy 
of  Inventions”,  but  the  hook  would  be 
in  more  than  one  volume,  even  if  little 
space  were  given  each  unfortunate. 
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MALE  HINDRANCES. 

Let  us  once  more  catch  glimpses  of 
the  men  and  women  on  the  merry-go- 
round  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Mrs.  Lydia  K.  Commander — oh,  the 
auspicious  name!— put  the  searching 
question:  “Arc  you  a possessive  wife, 
or  are  you  an  objective  one?”  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Legislative 
League.  She  might  also  have  asked:  ; 
“Are  you  a possessing  wife  or  an  ob- 
jecting one?”  Mrs.  Commander  an 
swered  her  question,  and,  we  fear, 
truly:  Women  in  America  are  posses- 
sive ; from  which  we  -infer  that  they 
own  their  husbands.  Yet  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Holmes  Bates  spoke  right  out 
in  meeting  and  cited  instances  wh£re 
husbands  were  a decided  hindrance  to 
their  wives.  She  told  a sad  story  about 
her  “janitress,”  whose  husband  left 
her.  (Would  not  the  meekest  tenant 
be  ready  to  leave  a “janitress”?)  “Sev- 
eral weeks  later  she  said  he  wa6  dead, 
and  that  she  had  been  having  a fine 
time  since,  with  no  man  to  sit  up  and 
watch  for  at  nights.  Opening  her 
mouth  very  wide  she  exclaimed;  ‘Look 
at  me  teeth.  I’ve  new  ones  since  he  s 
gone  ’ ” It’s  a mean  husband  who  will 
not  buy  his  wife  teeth  when  she  is 
toothless;  he  is,  indeed,  a hindrance.  It 
is  still  the  custom  in  certain  New  Eng- 
land villages  to  give  the  bride  a set  ot 
china  teeth  on  her  wedding  day,  but  a 
husband’s  duty  is  not  then  done;  he 
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A DREARY  ISLE. 


f 


should  see  to  it  that'  her‘rteeth  are  al- 
ways in  good  working  order,  although, 
he  may  not  be  a Fletcherite. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  where  a S;lklialil]i  which  Japan  hJ  Retaken 
husband  was  a hindrance.  Mr.  Herman  froin  HlIssi.ins,  hfflS  been  described 

iviarter  ot  JNew  lork  before  a magis-  , , 

. , , , . „ . , . I curtly  as  a convict  island,  but  since  the 

trate  charged  Ins  wife  with  insanity. | 

“She  was  a beautiful  cook,  judge.  She 


baked  the  finest  biscuits  and  bread  in 
the  world.  She  could  cook  roast  beef 
that  would  make  your  mouth  water. 
She  knew  just  when  to  pull  it  out  of 
the  oven,  and  she  never  bought  a tough 
piece  of  meat  in  her  life,  or  a tough 
chicken,  or  a tough  goose.”  Ten  happy 
years  and  three  children  for  Mr.  Klaf- 
ter—  and  after  that  the  dark.  “About 
six  months  ago  she  refused  to  cook  for 
me.  Since  then  I have  had  to  live  on 
bologna,  cheese,  bread  and  pickles.” 
The  magistrate  asked  the  wife  why 
she  did  not  cook  for  her  husband.  “Be- 
cause he  gives  , me  only  seventy-five 
cents  a week,  and  I have  had  to  live 
on  charity.”  In  this  instance  Mr. 
Ivlafter  was  a hindrance  to  art  as  well 
as  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Ivlafter  was  more 
patient  than  Mrs.  Jennie  Stotter  of  St. 
Louis,  who  sued  her  Clarence  for  di- 
vorce on  the  ground  that  for  a year 
after  the  wedding  she  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  mush  and  milk.  Whenever  she 
suggested  to  Clarence  that  this  diet 
was  monotonous  he  would  advise  her 
to  go  into  the  garden  to  get  tomatoes 
and  fry  them.  A cheap  humorist,  this 
Clarence!  And  he,  too,  would  tire  of 
mush;  then  he  would  go  home  to  his 
mother  and  leave  her  to  provide  for 
herself. 

The  Rev;  Hugh  O.  Pentecost  would 
no  doubt  sympathize  with  these  hinder- 
ing husbands,  for  not  long  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sunrise  Club,  after  an- 
nouncing the  fact  that  he  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  eliminating  his  conscience, 
that  good  and  evil  are  to  him  all  gam- 
mon and  spinach,  and  that  he  yields  to 
every  temptation  in  the  world,  he 
shouted  : “If  I wanted  to  beat  my  wife, 
I’d  beat  her.  If  I don’t,  it’s  because  I 
had  rather  not.  It’s  more  comfortable. 
Shall  I blame  another  man  who  drinks 
and  beats  his  wife  'because  it  gives  him 
joy?”  But  Mr.  James  F.  Morton,  Jr., 
“free  love  advocate  and  philosophical 
Anarchist,”  could  hardly  follow  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost in  his  inexorable  logic.  To  him 
right  is  that  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  process  of  evolution.  There  are  bad 
men,  as  there  are  bad  eggs.  And  what, 
men  and  brethren,  is  a bad  egg?  It  is 
one  that  “does  not  express  itself  on  the 
plane  that  belcngs  to  an  egg.”  After 
which  Mr.  Morton  declared  that  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  sex  question.  Mr. 
Kdwin  C.  Walker  also  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  said  bravely  that  a good 
man  was  something  higher  and  nobler 
than  a good  egg.  “Has  he  no  outlook  in 
life  beyond  the  egg’s?” 

No,  husbands  are  not  necessarily  hin- 
drances. Mrs.  Lydia  K.  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Holmes  Bates  may  shoot 
their  poisoned  arrows  at  poor  man,  but 
there  are  women  who  make  allowances 
for  him,  as  did  the  Queen  of  Houmauia. 
She  knows  that  as  his  sentiments  are 
less  complex,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  women,  nor  has 
he  time  in  the  daily  struggle  “to  study 
the  intricate  machinery  of  a woman’s 
soul.”  However  trying  he  may  be,  “the 
sunshine  of  smiles,  the  gladness  of  a 
perpetual  holiday  should  always  meet 
him  on  his  own  threshold.”  No  doubt 
the  teeth  of  the  "janitress”  were  good 
enough  for  household  use,  and  her  desire 
for  a new  set  sprang  from  vanity,  from 
the  desire  to  shine  in  society.  What  a 
lowing  testimonial  was  that  of  Mr. 
Klafter  to  his  wife’s  culinary  abilities ! 


> have  seen  no  precise  de- 
scription of  the  old  prison  life.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  island  has  been  the  home 
of  “violent”  convicts;  the  judge  of  the 
violent  was  the  governor  of  the  Siberian 
station.  We  find  in  a foreign  paper 
the  following  account  of  the  procession 
of  those  landed  to  the  jail:  “First 

among  the  prisoners  come  men  with 
fetters  on  their  legs,  and  linked  to- 
gether in  pairs.  The  clanking  of  their 
chains  make  a dismal  noise.  Next  come 
half  a dozen  men,  each  without  fetters, 
but  secured  by  the  hands  to  a long  iron 
rod.  Then  follow  female  prisoners  and, 
after  them — the  most  affecting  part  of 
the  whole — the  wives  and  children  who 
have  chosen  ’to  accompany  into  exile 
their  husbands  and  fathers.  Behind 
them  rumble  telegas  or  rough  wagons, 
which  carry  baggage  and  the  children 
that  are  too  young  or  infirm  to  walk.” 
Readers  of  The  Sunday  Herald  may  re- 
member the  description  given  a few 
weeks  ago  of  a similar  procession  in 
Giordano’s  “Siberia,”  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  scenes  in  the  opera.  The 
mournful  chant  of  the  prisoners  is  heard 
before  they  come  in  sight;  it  grows  in- 
intensity; after  the  scene  when  they 
arrive,  the  chant  is  resumed  by  the  de- 
parting wretches  and  at  last  dies  away. 
Did  the  exiles  in  Sakhalin  have  the 
heart  to  sing  even  a lugubrious,  hope- 
less chant? 

, These  prisoners  were  allowed  daily 
three  pounds  of  bread  and  a half-pound 
of  meat  each,  and  the  kindly  disposed 
could  give  them  alms.  The  cells  were 
mouldy  and  damp,  less  food  was  given 
to  them  than  on  the  journey  and  the 
work  in  the  salt  mines  was  most  ex- 
hausting. Few  of  the  prisoners  could 
read,  but  all  alike  were  condemned  to 
this  labor,  and  when  bodies  gave  way 
in  exhaustion,  there  was  the  bodiga  to 
encourage  them;  the  prisoner  was  so 
fixed  that  he  could  neither  wriggle  nor 
scream,  and  he  was  flogged  on  the 
back  with  wire  thongs  hound  at  the 
end  with  pointed  tin.  There  were  other 
tortures  which  should  not  be  described, 
and  during  any  one  of  them  the  wretch 
was  gagged.  One  can  readily  believe 
that  no  passage  in  Dostoievsky’s  dread- 
ful “Memories  of  the  House  of  the 
Dead”  rivals  in  horror  a plain  state- 
ment of  the  atrocities  committed  on 
this  island  now  owned  again  by  the 
courteous  and  strangely  smiling  Japa- 
nese. 


Jould  such  a man  be  unfaithful  to  her? 
•lot  for  a moment.  Clarence,  in  St. 
jouis,  knew  that  mush  and  milk  was 
he  best  possible  diet  for  his  adored  one; 
le  did  not  take  her  with  him  to  his 
mother's  lest  her  digestion  might  suffer 
nd  her  complexion  be  blotched.  He 
umself,  reared  on  mother's  pie  and 
oughnuts,  was  immune.  We  have  done 
iliese  men  injustice. 


AT  TABLE. 

How  many  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  easy  behavior  in  restaurants, 
their  discrimination  and  taste  in  order- 
ing a dinner  or  a supper,  their  ability 
to  command  the  respect  of  a waiter, 
could  pass  an  examination  in  the  -ter- 
minology of  landlords?  For  example, 
why  is  a beefsteak  treated  in  a peculiar 
manner  known  as  Chateaubriand?  Was 
the  celebrated  Frenchman  the  first  to 
double  the  thickness  of  the  “bifteck”? 
He  wrote  “The  Genius  of  Christian- 
ity”; was  this  dish  therefore  named 
after  him  by  some  one  who  found  in  it 
a symbol  of  religion?  Was  the  dish 
inspired  by  his  wanderings  in  Ameri- 
can forests  when  he  dreamed  of  his 
“Atala”?  No;  as  the  story  goes,  when 
he  was  ambassador  his  cook,  a man  of 
invention  and  imagination,  devised  a 
new  method  of  cooking  the  potatoes 
which  accompany  the  steak  doubled  in 
thickness.  Who  reads  Chateaubriand 
today?  Who  does  not  know  the  steak 
that  bears  his  name? 

Or  why  is  a pudding  called  Nessel- 
rode? After  the  Russian  chancellor, 
you  say,  with  a confident  smile.  But 
was  the  name  given  by  the  chancellor's 
cook  or  by  a Parisian  cook  as  a deli- 
cate compliment,  or  did  the  diplomat 
himself  frame  the  recipe?  In  Paris 
you  may  relish  “ecrevisse  bordelaise,” 
but  this  particular  dish  was  never 
known  in  the  Gironde  until  a famous 
Parisian  cook.  Boiel,  invented  it,  as 
another  did  the  “sole  normande.”  You 
order  in  an  American  resturant  a 
“toumedos,”  and  the  French  waiter 
shows theproverbial  politeness  of  his  race 


by  not  smiling  at  your  ‘accent.  You  re- 
member when  you  first  ordered  one  in  a 
spirit  of  curiosity — it  was  the  bassoon 
player  in  the  minstrel  show  who,  when 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  play,  an- 
swered, “Anything  that  comes  out.” 
But  now  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  a tournedos,  could  you 
give  its  origin?  Is  it  true  that  Veron, 
bored  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  by  seeing 
every  day  a filet  of  beef  on  the  table 
at  which  lie  sat  with  his  friends,  asked 
his  waiter  to  find  something  new;  that 
the  chef  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting 
the  filet  into  small  pieces;  that  the  plat- 
ter was  not  then  put  on  the  table,  but 
passed  behind  the  guests— hence  its 
j name — is  all  this  true? 

| The  American  of  late  years  has 
' plumed  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  of 
all  men  in  the  world  knows  the  full 
glory  of  the  lobster.  The  lobster  is  in- 
deed, now  that  he  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing, a species  of  divinity  to  chorus 
girls,  angels,  johnnies,  dead  game 
sports,  as,  according  to  the  old  Roman 
satirist,  a fish  was  worshipped  in  his 
day.  Has  not  a species  of  American, 
found  chiefly  in  cities,  received  an  iden-  j 
tifying  name  from  the  thing  which  it 
orders  served  “boiled  alive,”  with  the 
accompaniment  of  “wine,”  that  it  may 
thereby  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a fair 
one?  Is  not  New  York  city  itself,  to 
borrow  a term  from  the  Sun,  one  grand 
lobsterorium  ? But  can  chorus  girl  or 
angel  or  lobster  himself  give  the  reason 
why  one  dish  is  associated  with  Thack- 
eray, another  with  Newburg?  Why  not 
with  Dickens,  Peekskiil  or  Bellport? 
We  are  far  from  the  Jeffersonian  sim- 
plicity of  the  years  when  lobsters  were 
eaten  at  street  corners,  cold  and  with 
the  aid  of  a jack-knife.  In  the  early 
seventies  in  Paris  lobster  a l’ameri- 
caine  was  a famous  dish,  and  it  is  said 
that  Englishmen  crossed  the  channsVvl 
simply  to  eat  it.  It  was  served  - miri 
fically  at  Pascal’s.  The  sauc  e was 

first  of  all  that  used  for  crabs  a la 
bordelaise — carrots  chopped  into  the 
form  of  dice,  thyme,  bay,  with  a little 
of  the  jelly  of  meat  and  butter,  all  in 
white  wine;  but  tomato  sauce  and 
brandy  were  added,  and  it  was  all  im- 
portant that  the  lobster  should  be  cut 
up  alive.  There  were  protests  against 
this  last  indispensable  crime.  The  an- 
swer was  that  there  were  other  culi- 
nary cruelties.  Thus  roast  nightingales 
were  a favorite  dish  in  the  season,  but 
the  birds  were  not  killed.  One  was 
caught,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  good 
rum  put  into  its  beak  made  it  fall  dead 
drunk.  The  bird,  with  others,  was  then 
larded,  spitted  and  turned  five  or  six 
times  before  a quick  Are.  The  livers 
and  the  other  insides  odorous  with  rum 
were  put  on  the  birds,  and  pepper  was 
shaken  over  the  whole.  The  digestion 
was  most  amiable  and  the  conscience 
was  clear,  for  the  birds  at  least  died 
happy.  Tlie  amateurs  of  nightingales 
thus  triumphed  over  the  lobsterites.  But 
early  in  the  seventies  was  lobster  in 
the  United  States  served  in  this  “Amer- 
ican” fashion?  We  have  been  told  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  gruyere 
cheese  in  the  region  that  gives  the 
name;  that  hardly  anybody  in  Dundee 
eats  the  marmalade  which  makes  the 
tc-wn  famous  throughout  the  world. 


dersonville): 

“In  the  prison  eel!  I sit, 

Thinking,  mother,  dear,  of  you. 

And  my  Inqipy  home  so  far  away, 

And  the  teai-s  they  fill  my  eyes."  etc.,  etc. 

old-fashioned,  ungrammatical 
tVm,'.  n a w,ay:  unpoetical  songs  of  the 
emoti  e fr“‘*htcd  with  all  kinds  of 
2°“'  eaoh  according  to  the  topog- 
Idpny.  jjj  a h 

Winthrop,  July  22,  1905. 

And  yet  there  was  little  or  nothing  in 
the  song  itself  to  distress  or  disgust 
the  most  unreconstructed  southerner. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  verses, 
a desire  that  the  war  should  end,  that 
the  volunteer  might  return  home,  was 
common  to  both  southerners  and  north- 
erners. If  “F.  a.  H.”  had  whistled 
“John  Brown’s  Body,”  in  which  the 
wish  to  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a 60ur  ap- 
ple tree  was  expressed  bluntly,  we 
i coul(1  understand  the  irritation  of  his 
heaiers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  whistling  “Dixie”  in  a northern 
| town  during  the  war  would  have  been 
molested  even  by  radical  abolitionists, 
but  Dixie”  was  a negro  minstrel  ditty 
sung  in  the  North  before  the  war;  it 
was  adopted  by  the  South  as  a national 
tune.  Even  today  there  are  old  melo- 
dies fraught  with  bitter  association 
which  bring  scowls  to  Irishmen’s  faces 
and  often  incite  to  violent  deeds.  Dur- 
ing the  Franco-Prussian  war  would 
any  German  beer  garden  music  con- 
ductor have  put  on  the  programme  an 
overture  in  which  the  “Marseillaise”  is 
introduced?  But  “Tramp,  Tramp, 
lramp,”  was  pacific  in  sentiment,  and 
if  there  were  cells  in  the  South  for  pris- 
oners of  war,  there  were  also  cells  in  the 
North. 


IRRITATING  SONG. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  Apropos 
of  your  editorial  anent  the  songs  of  the 
cml  war,  I wonder  if  people  here  at 
tue  -North  know  how  deep  some  of  the 
song's  buried  themselves  in  the  minds 
or  the  Johnnies”?  In  the  late  seven- 
yres,  chanced  to  spend  a few  days  in 
Mobile,  where  my  wife  was  born  and 
lived  during  the  war.  I was  made 
heartily  welcome,  and  every  kind  of 
hospitality  was  extended  to  me  and  my 
party;  but  one  afternoon,  while  walk- 
S,11.1?!16.01  *-ke  principal  streets,  near 
tne  Battle  House,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral of  my  new-made  southern  friends 
—not  that  they  were  new-made,  only 
the  friendship! — and  as  conversation 
nagged,  I unconsciously  whistled  “for 
lack  of  thought.”  when  all  at  once 
cne  ot  the  gentlemen  remarked:  “1 

wouldn  t whistle  that  if  I were  you 
while  you  are  here!”  Utterly  uncon- 
scious  of  what  I bad  been  whistling.  I 
stated  the  fact,  at  the  same  time  ask- 
ing, What  was  It?”  and,  “Why  should 
, w 'hustle  it,  whatever  it  was’” 
Well,  he  replied,  "though  the  war  is 
oyer  now  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  we, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  are  still 
sore  about  the  Yankee  tunes."  It  trans- 
pired that  I had,  in  entire  innocence  as 
to  giving  offence,  been  whistling  the 
well  known  tune  (after  Libby  and  An- 


A NECK  NOTE. 

The  late  Jean  Jacques  Henner,  the 
painter  famous  for  his  pictures  of 
women,  “made  a specialty  of  that  turn 
of  the  shoulder  which  comprises  the 
turn  of  the  ear  and  the  soft  melting 
curve  of  the  back  of  the  neck.” 
Whether  his  models  had  their  ears 
high  or  low  on  the  shoulders  is  not 
cabled,  but  that  is  a mere  detail;  the 
painter  was  famous  for  catching  and 
preserving  the  “soft  melting  curve  of 
the  back  of  the  neck,”  so  that  admiring 
American  students  in  Paris  were  not 
necessarily  slangy  when  they  said: 
“Get  on  to  Henner’s  curves.” 

Only  a few  days  ago  we  read  in  an 
English  scientific  journal— there  was 
nothing  else  to  read  in  the  room,  not 
even  a stale  newspaper— that  a man’s  I 
neck  is  usually  too  long  and  that  man 
himself  is  responsible  for  this  abnor- 
mality. The  long  neck  is  brought  about 
I —the  scientist  swears  it— by  the  undue 
height  of  collars  and  by  the  undue 
height  of  the  collars  or  stocks  of  our 
fathers  before  us.  “The  fathers  hare 
worn  tall  collars,  and  the  children’s 
necks  have  lengthened  in  proportion. 
Then  the  children,  under  the  influence 
of  heredity,  have  worn  taller  collars, 
and  their  necks  have  lengthened  out  of 
all  proportion.”  One  might  well  ask, 
But  is  not  a collar  made  for  the  neck? 

A long-necked  man  prefers  a high  col- 
lar, and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
An  ancient  philosopher  of  the  glutton 
school,  Phlioxenus,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, yearned  for  the  neck  of  a crane 
that  he  might  thereby  enjoy  food  and 
drink  the  longer.  His  belief  that  such 
a neck  would  surely  prolong  enjoy- 
ment has  been  combatted  by  several 
deep  thinkers— but  suppose  any  philos- 
opher had  a crane’s  neck;  he  would 
surely  wear  a high  collar,  for  in  a turn- 
over he  would  strike  terror  to  the 
stoutest  soul.  As  for  the  short-necked 
with  a tall  collar,  “he  relegates  him- 
self at  once  to  the  category  of  pur- 
veyors of  collared  head.”  There  are 
crane-necked  women,  otherwise  we 
should  not  see  women  swathed  as  to 
their  necks,  unless  one  have  goitre,  like 
the  Prussian  Queen  so  misused  by  Na- 
poleon. We  read:  “Women’s  necks 

are  long,  and  too  long,  because  the  de- 
mand is,  or  was,  for  long  women,  and 
because  it  was  forgotten  to  provide 
that  the  long  woman  should  have  the 
scientific  neck.”  This  is  trivial  reason- 
ing. Tall  women  have  been  extolled  by 
poets  since  Andromache  smiled  on  Hec- 
tor, but  because  a woman  is  tall  she 
need  not  have  a stovepipe  neck.  Few 
omen  look  well  in  stand-up  collars, 
high  or  low,  and  collared  they  will  find 
no  Henner. 


7’ 


“UNSEASONABLE.” 

Baron  Komura  is  wearing  a derby 
hat  which  is  characterized  by  fastidi- 
ous New  Yorkers  as  unseasonable. 
After  all,  the  baron  is  the  best  judge 
of  what  is  seasonable  or  unseasonable 
in  dress.  He  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being  in  a diplomatic  atmosphere 
which  is  unaffected  by  rain,  snow,  fog, 
hail,  heat,  cold  or  mephitic  vapors. 
Whether  he  wore  a panama  or  a plug, 
a derby  or  a turban,  or  whether  Ije 
preferred  to  be  hatless,  the  seasonable- 
ness is  a matter  between  him  and  the 
spirits  of  bis  ancestors. 

[ r The  truly  great  have  their  own  pri- 
vate atmospheres.  They  are  masters, 
hot  servants,  of  the  seasons.  One  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  whose  home  is  in  Schenectady, 
wears  a battered  straw  hat  when  snow 
is  on  the  ground  and  the  creeks  and  the 
'ponds  are  frozen.  We  once  met  in  au 
Alpine  pass  a professor  of  a western 
College.  He  was  a tall,  gaunt  man, 
ravaged  by  fever  and  ague.  He  was 
making  the  tour  of  Europe  in  an  ex- 
travagantly long  frock  coat,  and  be 
'wore  a plug  hat  that  reminded  one  of 
a coal  stove  unblacked  and  .inactive, 
lie  had  been  seeing  Italy,  ym\  the  heat 

had  been  terrific;  but  he  told  us  with 
pride  that  his  only  baggage  was  a 
knapsack.  “Why,  I went  up  Vesuvius 
and  into  the  crater,  just  as  I am.” 
And  whether  he  stood  in  the  Vatican 
or  near  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  in  the 
Strand  or  on  a glacier- to  him  his  frock 
coat  and  plug  hat  were  seasonable. 
Nature  and  art  accepted  them;  why 
should  mere  man  carp  or  complain? 

TABLE  TALK. 

Mr.  Sato  said  to  a New  York  repor- 
ter apiopos  of  the  Nippon  Club  dinner. 
"There  will  be  no  after-dinner  speeches. 
We  can  only  boast  of  before-dinner 
speakers.  It  is  our  custom.  We  do 
not  like  to  stop  during  dinner'  to  listen 
to  talk.  Eating  is  more  interesting." 
Truly  the  Japanese  are  a highly  civil- 
ized folk. 

Think  of  the  volumes  entitled  "Table 
Talk,”  which  should  be  entitled  “Aids 
to  Indigestion.”  Yet  there  are  persons 
who  must  always  be  didactic,  not  only 
between  the  courses  but  while  others 
would  fain  eat.  They  are  even  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  professional 
dinner  speakers,  the  men  “ready  on 
their  feet,”  the  entertainer  /that  tells 
sidesplitting  stories  or  gives  irresistible 
imitations,  or,  worst  of  all,  sings  for 
the  company.  We  remember,  however, 
table  talk  recorded  by  Thackeray  that 
was  so  pertinent  and  wholly  admirable 
that  it  might  serve  as  a model.  Thack- 
eray and  his  friend  were  dining  at  the 
Cafe  Foy  when  there  was  really  good 
eating  to  be  found  in  Paris*  The  din- 
ner was  as  follows:  Potage  julienne 
with  a little  puree  in  it;  two  entrecotes 
with  spinach:  a partridge  with  truffles. 
Roquefort  cheese;  a bottle  of  mute 
with  the  beef  and  one  of  sauterne  with 
the  partridge.  There  was  a slight  dis- 
pute over  the  insertion  of  the  puree 
into  the  julienne,  but  talk  worthy  the 
name  was  reserved  for  the  partridge. 
"Gustavus— Chop,  chop,  chop. 
"Michael  Angelo — Globlobloblob. 
"G.— Gobble. 

"M.  A— Obble. 

“G.— Here's  a big  one. 

“M.  A.— Hobgob.  What  wine  shall 
we  have?  I should  like  some  eham- 


Same  and  on  the  use  of  the  word  "hob” 

in  connection  with  the  game.  Let  us 
say  first  of  all  that  no  self-respecting 
player  will  ever  refer  in  writing  to  the 
game  as  "quates.”  There  is  a wide 
enough  field  for  individuality  in  spell- 
ing: Coyte,  coite,  cboyttc,  coyt,  coight. 

quoite,  quoyte,  quaite,  quayte,  queit,  , 
quait,  queight,  quoat,  quite,  quyte, 
qwyte,  kwoit,  Koit,  kot.-Will  not  these 
suffice? 

The  game  itself  is  a noble  one, 
whether  played  in  its  simplest  form— 
a flat  disc  of  stone  or  metal— to  display 
strength,  as  at  the  justly  celebrated 
funeral  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus, 
or  in  the  more  modern  form  and  with 
the  indispensable  hob.  Milton  himself 
did  not  disdain  to  use  a homely  illus- 
tration drawn  from  the  sport.  Tb  show 
his  contempt  for  a learned  treatise,  he 
remarked:  "Every  acute  reader  will 

be  ready  to  ding  the  book  a coits  dis- 
tance from  him.”  Observe  the  force  of 
"ding,”  how  simple,  yet  how  Miltonic! 
In  England  there  were  sour-visaged 
persons  who  held  the  sport  “unlawful” 
and  classed  it  with  dice  and  football. 
Mr.  Robinson,  he  who  in  1551  Eng- 
lished More’s  “Utopia,”  chose  the  words 
“lewd  and  unlawful  games,  as  tennis, 
tronkes  and  coytes.”  Burton  mentioned 
"coits”  with  “keelpins,”  pitching  bare, 
wrestling,  football  and  many  other 

sports the  common  recreation  of  the 

country  folks.”  And  fair  women,  noble 
dames,  have  rained  influence  on  the 
players.  The  scornful  Princess  Ida  in 
Tennyson’s  poem  thought  well  of  hobs 
and  ringers. 


‘Poor  leoy.”  she  said,  "can  he  not  read— no 

OuoittennU  hall— no  Karnes’  nor  deals  in  that 
Which  men  delight  In.  martial  exercise  ? 

To  nurse  a Mind  ideal  like  a Kill,  , 

Me  thinks  he  seems  uo  better  than  a girl. 


We  like  to  think  of  this  Governor  of 
a far  western  state  pitching  quoits  on 
the  village  green,  in  the  cool  afternoon 
hour  just  before  supper.  It  is  the  game 
for  a Governor;  for  in, India  the  chakra 
or  quoit  is  the  emblem  of  power.  The 
costume  of  the  classic  discus  thrower 
as  revealed  by  the  sculptor’s  art  has 
antagonized  the  unduly  sensitive  in 
Montreal  and  in  certain  New  England 
towns,  and  we  do  not  recommend  it  to 
western  statesmen.  The  player  should 
remove  only  coat,  waistcoat,  collai  and 
cravat.  A suspender — not  a pair  - 
should  be  preferred  to  a belt,  and 
trousers  may  bo  tucked  in  boots  or 
tied  about  with  string.  The  good  old 
copper  or  brass  quoits  are  more  heroic 
than  horseshoes,  and,  though  it  is  long 
since  we  have  seen  a game,  we  even 
now  hear  the  delightful  thud  as  the 
quoit  enters  the  turf,  or  the  glad  me- 
tallic cry  of  the  finger.  This  particu- 
lar Governor  and  quoit  pitcher  is  uni- 
formly victorious,  but  it  is  a good  thing 
for  a Governor  to  be  beaten  occasion- 
ally; it  reminds  him  that  there  are 
prizes  in  the  world  other  than  the 
chief  chair  in  the  State  House ; it  re- 
minds him  that  he,  too,  is  mortal. 


unable  to  get  back  again  tbe'Tood  and 

drink  so  heartily  enjoyed  by  the 
prospective  bridegroom,  she  put  the 
amount  of  the  cost  in  her  bill  for  dam- 
ages, heart  and  stomach  damages. 

We  also  read  not  long  ago  that  a 
judge  handed  down  the  opinion  that  a 
betrothal  ring,  whether  the  diamond 
be  a priceless  jewel  or  a brilliant  mock- 
ery, belongs  to  the  bride,  even  after  the 
engagement  has  been  broken  by  her. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  pathetic 
instances  by  a story  told  to  ns  by  a 
man  wllo,  about  to ^ move,  wished  to 
sell  an  upright  piano,  for  which  lie  had 
no  use,  not  even  as  a receptacle  for  ice  i 
and  beer  bottles — for  upright  pianos  in  I 
dry  towns  have  been  converted  into  ice  I 
chests  for  this  sly  purpose.  He  thought  I 
he  had  found  a purchaser  in  a Maine 
town,  who  used  a music  teacher  as  a 
middleman,  but  suddenly  the  would-be < 
purchaser  lost  interest  in  the  piano, 
although  it  was  an  excellent  instru- 
ment and  it  was  offered  at  a moderate 
price.  It  appears  that  the  applicant 
was  at  the  time  courting  a musical 
young  woman,  and  that  the  piano  was 
intended  for  a betrothal  or  wedding 
gift.  The  young  woman,  ignorant  of 
the  good  fortune  in  store  for  her,  re- 
jected her  wooer,  threw  him  down,  to 
quote  the  gloomy  expression  of  the 
thrown.  Not  long  after  he  made  an- 
other offer  for  the  piano,  for  he  was 
courting  another  woman/  but  this  time 
the  offer  was  lower,  from  which  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  she  seems  less  de- 
sirable to  him,  or  that  she  is  possibly 
a widow.  Now,  suppose  that  he  had 
been  accepted  by  the.  first  and  had 
given  bis  betrothed  the  piano  with  a 
fine  flourish:  suppose  that  the  be- 
trothal had  been  thereafter  broken; 
would  he  have  had  a reasonable  claim 
on  the  piano?  Woujd  not  a sensitive 
woman  have  returned  it  to  liim,  or  | 


UlSTi arm  has  Seen  caused  soieiy  Tty  uie  j 

?Oung  artist’s  attempting  Wagner  ba- 
ore  he  had  learned  the  right  way  to 

S*Excellent  teachers  In  Boston  insist 
that  pupils  should  learn  to  sing  by  the 
rules  of  the  Itqjian  school  which  are 
approved  by  the  common  consent  of 
greut  Instructors  of  the  past.  They  also 
Insist  that  the  pupil  should  sing  only  n 
Italian  until  the  tones  are  all  properly 
placed  Vet  we  find.  Mr.  Santley,  who 
studied  to  his  great  advantage  in  Italy, 
savins:  “It  may  come  easier  to  sing  in 

Italian  than  In  English,  but  to  those 
of  their  audience  whose  ears  are  at- 
tuned to  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the 
Italian  tongue  the  gibberish  they  utter 
mars  entirely  any  effect  they  might 
make  with  their  vocalization.  He  refers 


WHI1  Uicii  ^ . . m 

to  English  pupils.  Th<e  American  pupils 

° . ii  1.  ..  ..m  n *1  n n Rnhl* 


xo  jbngn&u  i^i"10’  * l . 

may  possibly  have,  a quicker  and  liner 
ear  for  languages,  but  might  not  Mr. 
Santley’s  remarks  be  applied  justly  to 
them  also?  Nor  are  the  pupils  In  Bos- 
ton content  with  singing  in  Italian. 
These  New  Englanders  sing  with  like 
aplomb  in  French  and  German,  they 
would  be  willing  to  sing  in  Roumanian 
or  Biscayan  at  two  clays’  notice;  nor 


are  many  of  them  seriously  concerned 
with  the  poet's  purpose  and  expression. 

One  may  well  exclaim.  What  is 
truth'’”  and  yet  not  be  a jesting  Pilate. 


Need  of  Technique. 

Mr.  Paul  do  Stoecklln  is  the  correspon- 
dent in  Munich  of  the  Courrier  Musical 
of  Paris.  A well  Informed  man,  sensi- 
tive and  sympathetic,  he  writes  without 
prejudice,  without  fear  of  classic  fetich, 
and  his  head  is  cool  when  he  listens  to 
the  hysterical  proclamations  and  Propo- 
sitions of  the  ultra-radicals.  He  con- 
siders this  question  of  "bel  canto  and 


would  she  have  had  the  heart  to  play 
on  it  either  soothing  nocturnes  or  volup- 
tuous waltzes  to  a successful  rival?  As 
yet  the  piano  has  not  been  bought. 

GERMANS  AT  WAR  ON 


He  admits  at  once  and  cheerfully  that 


Germans  no  longer  know  how to  ; sing,  if 
they  ever  knew.  It  Is  painful  to  hear  a 
song  in  the  land  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann. Mozart  and  Franz.  One  may 
name  some  singers,  Brema,  who  sings 
badly;  Kvenen,  who  is  not  a German. 


Staegenmn  purely  a pupil  of  Italians, 
and  Myzs-Gmeiner  and  Gldl  Lehniann. 


VOCAL  QUESTIONS 


Should  the  Old  and  Traditional  Vocal 
Technic  Be  Abandoned?  Should 
Singers  Declaim  and  Howl  and 
Ignore  ThoroughVocal  Training? 


HERE  has  been  dispute  of 
late  in  Germany  over 
questions  of  vocal  art. 
The  Pan-Germanists  in- 


sist  that  there  should  be 
SB®)  a purely  German  art. 


pagne. 

“G.— It’s  bad  here.  Have  some  sau- 


teme.  „ , , , , . , 

“M.  A. — Very  well.  Hobgobglobglob, 

“Auguste  (opening  tlie  sauterne)— 
Cloo-oo-oo-oop!  The  cork  is  out;  be 
pours  it  into  the  glass,  glock,  glock, 
glock. 

"Nothing  more  took  place  in  tae  nay 
of  talk.”  


QUOITS. 

The  fact  that  the  Governor  of  a 
western  state  is  addicted  to  quoits  has 
caused  merriment  in  the  East,  aud  also 
provoked  learned  disquisitions  on  the 
proper  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 


AFFECTION’S  PLEDGES. 

Not  long  ago  Miss  Mina  Haskiovetz 
sued  Mr.  Jake  Baker  for  1)110,000  dam- 
ages for  alleged  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  She  admitted  in  her  declara- 
tion that  she  was  very  beautiful  and 
that  when  she  announced  her  be- 
trothal “great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
household  of  the  plaintiff.  A be- 
trothal feast  was  prepared  at  the  home  , 
of  the  intended  bride,  “and  forthwith  j 
the  plaintiff  did  go.  at  large  expense 
and  much  sacrifice,  to  provide  a feast 
that  might  tempt  the  palate  of  any 
man,  to  which  flocked,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  those  who  from  senti- 
mental reasons  desired  to  honor  the  in- 
tended marriage.”  The  face  of  the  de- 
fendant "beamed  with  satisfaction,” 
and  "profuse  were  his  thanks  for  the 
magnificence  of  the  engagement  feast 
so  aptly  provided  by  his  intended 
bride.”  Yet  while  the  face  of  the  sup- 
posedly happy  man  was  radiant,  and 
even  while  he  was  eating  and  drink- 
ing, he  was  "engaged  to  another  fair 
member  of  her  sex."  The  treacherous 
conduct  of  Mr.  Jake  ’"sadly,  remorse- 
lessly shattered  and  hurt  the  feelings 
both  of  herself  and  her  parents,  espe- 
cially since  she  was  put  during  the  be- 
trothal to  "large  expense  for  entertain- 
ment and  raiment.”  Since  she  was 


based  on  purely  German 
principles,  without  relation  to  any  for- 
eign tradition.  They  dream  of  a school  I 
of  song  established  on  the  present  ten-  | 
dencies  of  music,  and  thus  they  remind 
one  of  the  ingenious  architect  seen  by 
Capt.  Gulliver  at  the  Academy  of  Laga- 
do,  the  architect  who  built  his  houses 
downward  from  the  roof.  They  set  the 
"art  song”  against  “the  art  of  singing  ; 
they  war  against  concessions  made  in 
the  music  schools  to  any  Italian  or 
French  or  Franco-Italian  method  or 
theory.  They  say  that  the  respect  still 
paid  the  remains  of  Italian  virtuosity  is 
the  cause  of  the  notoriously  inferior 
condition  of  German  vocal  art. 

The  Pan-Germanists  are  combated 
both  by  good  Germans  and  by  corre- 
spondents of  foreign  journals  who  live 
in  Germany.  Thus  Dr.  Hermann  Frei- 
herr von  d.  Pfordten  wars  in  the  Sig- 
nale  against  those  who  wish  to  hear 
nothing  more  and  to  know  nothing 
about  “bel  canto"  and  “Kunstgesang” 
and  believe  that  German  “Gesangskunst" 
is  not  in  need  of  this  old-fashioned,  for- 
eign technic;  he  also  contends  against 
others  who  go  so  far  in  the  other  ex- 
treme as  to  swear  that  Wagner  and  the 
later  moderns  have  put  the  art  of  sing- 
ing to  death,  that  music  now  demands 
declamation  or  shrieking,  that  no  one 
can  sing  Mozart  and  Schubert  in  these 
evil  days,  that  the  best  voices  are  ruined 
by  modern  music  and  the  only  salvation 
is  a return  to  the  old  strict  Italian 
school  and  a renouncement  of  the  new 
music.  . , 

We  find  Mme.  Albani,  who  swears  by 
the  elder  Lampertl,  the  great  prophet  of 
the  Italian  art.  denying  the  statement 


and  Myzs-erineinei  a m "V  ; T ir|P 

two  admirable  exceptions  (But  Marie 
Brema,  who  docs  sing  badly,  can  bard ly 
be  catalogued  In  spite  of  her  mixed - 
entago  as  a German  by  birth  or  tduca 
tlon  ) Is  this  fault  to  be  lnputed  to  the 
remains  of  the  tradition  of  bel  conto  . Is 
It  not  due  rather  to  new  elements  that 
will  not  assimilate  with  the  Irnperfeetly 
understood  principles  of  this  tradition, 
however  one  may  strive  to  amalgamate, 
and  i?  not  the  result  something  bastard 
and  necessarily  unproductive? 

•■We  wish  to  found  a German  school 
of  song  the  art  song.  A laudable  am- 
bition. but  the  means  employed-  are  less 
Draisoworthy.  For  mysell  I do  not 
know'  what  a system  wholly  new,  arbi- 
trary one  that  they  try  to  .fix  by  grop- 
ing about,  wdll  produce.  That  whch 
they  have  now  is  bad.  If  this  new  art 
is  introduced  it  will  be  necessiu-y  to 
give  up  all  the  vocal  music  from  the 
time  of  Bach  to  that .of 'Schumann  for 
the  melodies  sprung  forth  under  the  in 
fluence  of  'bel  canto.’  All  this  system 
rests  on  a thorough  misunderstandmg, 
a mistake,  a wretched  quibble.  The 
voice,  is  an  instrument,  and  its  tec-hn  o 
must  be  thoroughly  mastered.  Technic 
5W  a question  of  the  trade;  vir- 
tuosity, which  Is  only  a mastership  In 
trade,'  is  good,  necessary,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  serves  as  a means  amd  Is 
not  the  end.  It  is  evident  that  one 
neither  plays  nor. shags  Beethoven  and 
Franck,  Bach  and  Ross  ni.  Mozait  and 
Wagner  in  the  same  manner  but  their 
music  Is.  nevertheless,  played  or  sung 
bv  the  same  instrument.  I do  not  think 
that  there  Is  a bettor  violin  method 
than  the  Franco-Belgian,  or  that  there 
was  a better  master  than  Vieuxtemps; 
nothing  hinders  one  from  playing  equal- 
ly well  a concerto  by  \ ieuxtemps.  a 
thingumbob  by  Wleniawski,  or  mu6ic 
bv  Beethoven.  'To  wish  to  create  a 
school  of  modern  singing  is  madness. 
Thcv  who  succeed  in  making  of  the 
voice  that  which  the  singers  toward  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  and  of  the  first 
40  years  of  the  19th  century  made  are 


masters  forever  or  the  technic  or  this 
magic  instrument,  for  they  know  all  its 
resource?*,  qualities,  capabilities. 

“On  the  contrary,  pupils  should  n* 


un  tne  conirau.  */«*«*■» 
taught  in  song,  as  in  b-an employing  and 
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taugni  in  sung,  •>  — ~ . 

in  violin  playing,  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  virtuosity,  the  art  of  ruilnff 
one's  virtuosity  and  not  allowing  it  to 
be  noticed,  the  art  of  suppling  t ln  the 
service  of  art:  they  should  be  taught 
music,  style,  tpat  is  to  say.  the  exqul 
site  quality  which  consists  in  adapting 
one's  temperament  to  a work,  and  thus 
giving  it  the  suitable,  exact  expression. 
To  abandon  today  in  favor  of  some  non- 
sensical chimera  the  development  of  tne 
organ  of  a singer  under  the  pretext  that 
contemporaneous  music  does  not  go 
with  this  development  Is.  first  of  all,  to 
throw  over  Bach  and  Beethoven,  whose 
works  abound  in  technical  difficult!  ■ 
which  exact  miracles  of  virtuosity.  To 
know  how  to  sing  faultlessly  music  by 
Gluck  or  Mozart  is  not  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  singing-  Wagner  on  the  con- 
trary. At  present  the  howlers  of  this 
system  of  modern  declamation  can  only 
howl,  and  this,  alas,  is  a mediocre  re- 

SU“I>>t  us  bring  to  the  front  technical 
education  and  musical  education;  tettne 
one  fecundate  the  other  and  serve  It 
willingly,  but  let  this  musical 
tion  tie  solid  and  robust.  Then  will  there 
he  sure  and  perfect  instruments.  Then 
will  there  only  be  need  of  the  divirte 
spark,  the  sacred  fire,  a gif *.  wh! icli  all 
the  theories,  however  paradoxical,  win 
never  be  able  to  kindle.” 


tne  i (.email  Ait..  UCUJ1115  - . * * 

that  Wagner's  music  is  injurious  to  the 
voice-  “If  the  student's  method  be  good, 

...  - . ..II  n.l  11  1 .x  4 1 1 Ya  1 r>  ,, E aa 


then  nothing  at  all  will  Injure  his  voice. 
When  the  interpretation  of  Wagner’s 
music  has  wrought  havoc  with  a voice. 


A Proposed  Remedy. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Hermann  Frhr.  v.  d. 
Pfordten's  article  is  "Kunstgesang  und 
Gesangskunst,”  a title  fashioned  after 
the  old  romantic  manner:  -‘Colic  and 
Bucolic:  a Summer  Idyl."  He,  too,  de- 
plores the  present  condition  of  vocal 
art  in  Germany.  "The  risks  taken  in 
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vocal  performances  today  are  truly  in- 
credible. One  does  not  know  whether 
they  should  be  called  naive  or  arro- 
gant.” Whoever  wishes  to  sing  should 
say  to  himself  that  the  task  is  more 
complicated  and  more  difficult  than 
ev»r  before.  A singer  cannot  know  too 
much.  First  of  all  there  must  be  a 
technical  mastery  as  in  the  former  cen- 
turies. Whoever  believes  that  he  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  past  is  grievously 
mistaken.  In  song  there  has  been 
nothing,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
safely  ignored.  Some  cry  out  against 
technic  for  coloratura,  because,  for- 
sooth, coloratura  passages  are  un-Ger- 
manlike  and  out  of  fashion  even  m 
Italy.  It  is  true  that  no  one  composes 
today  for  a Queen  of  Night;  there  are 
no  variations  written  after  the  manner 
of  Proch;  but  Wagner  and  the  more 
modern  composers  lay  great  stress  on 
the  flexibility  of  the  voice.  The  singer 
may  omit  the  trills  of  Bruennhilde  and 
Hans  Sachs,  but  the  trills  are  there. 
Are  there  no  coloratura  passages 

I^fHner  or  for  The  Barber  of  Bag- 
11  would  be  easy  to  add  exam- 

.Ter  example;  the  case  is  simply 
this.  It  is  true  that  there  are  no 
onger  any  distinctively  coloratura  parts 
r ultra-modern  music,  but  it  Is  taken 
.or  granted  that  every  voice  is  capable 
col°ratura  passages  correctly, 
ind  is  also  able  to  give  character  to 
m,  the  Performance,  which  Is  a 
>tlll  harder  task.  Here  is  no  diminution, 
>ut  rather  an  enlargement  of  technical 
Runs  and  trills  and  all 
•prts  of  florid  passages  should  be  prac- 
lsed  for  the  sake  of  making  the  voice 
l more  supple  instrument  of  expression. 
Atic  and  dramatic  sopranos  alike 
hould  study  coloratura.  That  the  music 
, ' Vagner  and  the  ultra-moderns  is 
,°,  9 e,(lec 'a Inied  and  not  sung  Is  an  error 
vhich,  unfortunately,  Is  now  wide- 
pread.  This  music  Is  unendurable  when 
ne  phrases  are  chopped  or  torn.  If  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  were  to  be 
layed  as  the  voices  are  used  by  these 
owl ers  for  "art  song,”  every  sensitive 
ar  -would  be  stabbed.  The  singer  must 
st  be  master  of  tones  and  of  tone- 
' ^hen  wil1  he  Perhaps  be  able 
hio^=rpMner  ze'  to  P°rtray  in  song.  All 
eif  ‘S/nL11  mPre  trlie  of  singing  in  con- 
ert  halls,  where  the  attention  of  the 
earer  is  fixed  on  the  singer’s  art; 
here  there  is  nothing  to  distract.  It 
L as  impossible  for  a poorly-trained 
nger  to  do  justice  to  Hugo  Wolf's  ln- 
aPd  *ntense  song  as  it  would  be 
bin\  to  be  truly  dramatic  in  one  of 
Vagner’s  operas.  Nor  is  there  anv 
SJiSOIial  ,routlne-  any  art  that  is  purely 

aPduntaught  that  can 

erJSitb  *lrn?  deceive  the  hearer, 
hirst  learn  to  sing;  then  to  interpret 
a.  songful  manner”— words  that  might 
ell  be  committed  to  memory  and  re- 
lated constantly  by  every  pupil  In  a 
usic  school,  by  every  private  pupil  of 
teacher,  and  especially  by  all  pupils 
an  operatic  class.  p p“s 

— *£•— 

National  Limitations. 

The  traditions  of  the  Italian,  French 
id  Franco-Italian  singing  teachers 
ive  been  mentioned.  Where  and  how 
the  pupil  to  become  acquainted  with 
esc  golden  rules  and  precepts?  Pford- 


were  then  quavering  with  age  or  choked 
with  envious  dust. 

The  Herald  next  Sunday  will  discuss 
the  famous  "Observations  on  the  Florid 
Song;  or  Sentiments  on  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Singers,”  by  Pier.  Francesco 
Tosi. 


| ten  does  not  say,  except  in  an  indirect 

noatyieaTneanntffhel;  ?ccordi^  to  him,  can- 
w -o.il  that  is  necessary  by  studv- 
h®  canto  the  "pure  Italian 
™er&°<V:  any  more  than  by  rPw  S 
and  despising  technic  The  singer  Vhiid§ 
acquaint  himself  with  all 

fo^tectTI  S 

until  Ins  voice  Is  wholly  obedient  The 
ideal  cannot  be  the  same  for  all  nations 

German^oife* 

sbaetif£ 

with  German  musical  sentiment  ” Th^ 
German  must  walk  indenendentlv  in  *t!e 
path  blazed  by  the  ltahan  Only  fhl 
I SW  principles  can  be  ofservicl 
^o^oth,  the  wished  for  results  arc*  tr»r» 
different.  ‘‘A  German  tenor’s  voice  will 
?®Ver«SOUndu?0  sweet  as  that  of  an  itaN 

sms  .So  r,  jgs*» 

hihliooT  tI?  German  ‘art  song’  must 
Pu-<iase<i  ??  the  bel  canto,’  on  a technic 
that  must  be  mastered.”  The  writer  ad 
mils  that  bel  canto”  will  never  bloom 
m Germany  as  in  Italy,  that  rivalry  hi 
this  respect  is  vain,  but  depths  of  Gor- 
thfallym°tl0n  shoulcl  be  expressed  artls- 
Is  this  helpful  advice  to  t>m  n,1T-,n  *.• 

my  land?  i/  it  not aesMcafly1 PpU?| 
mnd  earnest  and  delightfully  vaS 
« JO 

^vocal^K  indeed  the  goMe" 

And  if  the  one  book  be  obtained  it 
future  of  the  pupil  depend  largely  on 


his  own  aesthetic  sense,  on  his' ability 
to  discriminate  and  reject  where  he 
finds  that  he  as  an  individual  is  not 
helped  as  are  his  fellows,  on  his  ability 
to  create  a mood  that  will  be  contag- 

interpret  and  sustain  an  emo- 
T.^=r,hhat  W1J*  charse  the  hall  like  at- 
mosphere and  enwrap  the  hearer? 

Old  Treatises. 

The  old  Italian  traditions!  What  are 
they?  And  where  is  the  storehouse  in 
which  the  French  traditions  are  safely 
kept?  And  how,  pray,  about  the 
Franco-Italian  traditions? 

There  are  many  treatises  on  singing 
and  they  are  in  various  languages.  The 
Herald  purposes  to  describe  next  month 
three  or  four  of  the  old  books  on  vocal  ' 
art  that  are  still  respected  and  referred 
to  with  wonder,  but  are  little  known  by 
the  pupils  studying  today.  We  doubt  j 
seriously  whether  a pupil  in  Boston.  I 
studying  day  and  night  any  one  of 
these  treatises,  and  sleeping  with  it 
under  the  pillow,  could  learn  to  produce 
tones,  bind  them,  master  the  art  of 
ornamentation,  or  sing  in  a manner 
that  would  be  endured  even  at  an  after- 
noon tea.  Yet  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  them  concerning  the 
aesthetics  and  what  might  be  called 
the  common  sense  of  interpretation. 

Wili*  also  ,earn  from  these 
books  that  in  the  historical  and  glori- 
*0f  Itallan  song!  teachers  of 
tne  highest  repute  were  never  weary 
oE,  veighing  against  contemporaneous 
Cie°eileratR  art  I that  they  shook 
nf  thile<Mds.a!ld  sighed  as  they  thought 
of  tile  illustrious  singers  whose  voices 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Miss  Blanche  Towle  and  caricatures 
of  Sarasate  and  Ysaye,  which  appeared 
originally  in  a German  weekly.  Miss 
Towle  is  a native  of  Lewiston,  Me.  After 
study  for  some  years  in  Boston,  she 
made  New  York  her  dwelling  place.  Her 
voice  Is  a dramatic  soprano  of  uncom- 
mon power  and  brilliance.  A singer  of 
i marked  industry,  intelligenceand  a wom- 
an of  impressive  presence,  she  has  won 
success  at  festival  concerts  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  as  well  as  in 
oratorio  and  in  church  work  in  New, 
York  and  its  neighborhood. 

Mme.  Gadski,  who  sings  at  the  Wag- 
I ner  festival  in  Munich  this  summer,  will 
give  concerts  In  the  United  States  next 
season  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  She,  with  Alfred  Relsenauer,  pi- 
anist, Harold  Bauer,  pianist.  Miss  Marie 
Nichols,  violinist,  Miss  Elsa  Ruegger, 
'cellist,  and  others,  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  London  G.  Charlton. 

The  conductors  of  the  Cincinnati  May 
Music  Festival  Association  (1906)  will  be 
Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar.  The  latter  will  conduct  his 
"Apostles,"  and  probably  his  “Dream  of 
Gerontius.” 

Miss  Alice  Neilsen,  once  an  operatic 
singer  and  now  an  operatic  star,  will 
give  a series  of  operatic  concerts  in  this 
country  during  the  coming  fall  and  win- 
ter. She  will  be  assisted  by  a quartet 
of  singers  and  other  artists. 

The  Review  for  the  eighth  season  of 
the  Faelten  pianoforte  school  shows  that 
this  institution  continues  to  enjoy  a 
large  measure  of  prosperity.  The  total 
registration  for  the  season  was  702  stu- 
dents, coming  from  25  states  and  from 
Canada.  The  instruction  comprised  4235 
class  and  11,550  private  lessons,  given  by 
15  teachers.  Students  of  the  school  gave 
48  public  recitals  in  Greater  Boston  and 
in  New  York;  558  students  gave  practi- 
cal demonstrations  of  their  musical 
knowledge  by  passing  the  various  course 
examinations.  The  series  of  artist  reci- 
tals included  Mr.  Josef  Hofman,  Mrs.  H. 
H.  A.  Beaoh,  Prof.  Willy  Hess,  Mr.  Ru- 
dolf Krasselt  and  Mr.  Carl  Faelten.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  scholarship 
fund  reports  that  eight  students  were 
assisted  during  the  season  to  the  amount 
of  $388. 

Miss  Marie  Sundborg,  soprano,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  singing  with  success  in 
Sweden.  She  is  engaged  by  Neuman,  a 
director,  to  sing  before  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

Miss  Edith  Castle,  contralto,  with 
Miss  Adelina  M.  Connell,  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Bertram  Currier,  ’cellist,  gave  a 
concert  for  the  Black  and  White  Club, 
Plymouth,  on  July  21.  The  programme 
Included  R.  Strauss’  'cello  sonata,  a 
group  of  'cello  nieces  and  songs  bv  A> 


DISPUTE  OVER  ART  OF  SINGING 
„ AND  THE  ARTISTIC  SONG 


,T  acttr  of  Ko-Ko  in  rine  Mikado  ).  and 
Rrotri . riolmes.  Wooaraan.  v an-  the  two  amazing-  characters  called  the 
nu^ln'i  Ries,  d'Hardelot  and  Aunt  and  the  Cousin.  At  the  same 

The  ’Queen  of  Roumanla  is  not  * ■ J™*-  time.  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the 
e\T>d  Wagnerite  "To  my  th  humor  may  not  appeal  to  the  common 

something ‘of  the  earth  earthy  will  ever  crowd  because  of  the  grimness  and  the 
sdnoetning  o t u flights."  She  thinks  let  tyranny  with  which  the  story  Is 

associated;  but  In  Puccini’s  case  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  steadfast 
method  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
makes  the  tragedy  of  the  piece  all  the 
more  moving  and  stirring.  After  all, 
the  modern  school  of  Italian  music  very 
often  borders  upon  hysteria;  even  as 
anv  very  excitable  person  who  gives 
way  at  any  emotional  point  to  an 
hysterical  display  of  emotion,  so  this 


something  oi  w.e  - - - - thinks 

F^^1\flusk^itthet^aHySe8'iWlmee  music 

condition  ofmuslS 
declares  Fregoll  to  be  not  only 


in  Rnmt',  oecidico  A lcew**  , ' , „ . nyaici  k,«u  utofia/  ^ — 

the  most  artistic  singer,  but  the  finest  pecuiiarly  Italian  development  in  mod- 
musical  product  of  Rome  for  the  last 2s  ern  art  fs  tn  be  to  a large  extent  de- 
vf  ir“  yet  Fregoll,  who  mimics  the  veioped  upon  these  lines.  At  the  same 
bass' grown  gray  in  the  service  the  be-  Ume  puccini  has  by  no  means  left  un- 


ghiner.7  th"  Parisian  singer  of  chansons, 
with  her  fantastic  hats,  the  sentimental 
<'  rmfln  in  her  reform  costume  and  ^Ith 

her  awkward  bows-Fregoli.  whose  into- 
nation is  absolutely  pure,  whose  Inter- 
pretation is  unfailingly  true.  did 
Pear  in  Rome  last  season,  and  the  sea- 

S°Mi«>aBauermelster  retired  ‘'deflnitelyjj 
from  the  stage  on  July  12.  The  Ran 
Mull  Gazette,  said,  apropos  of  the  fare- 
well matinee  organized  by  Mme.  Melba. 
"All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  gath- 
ered upon  this  occasion  to  do  honor  to 
an  artist  who  has  consistently  accom- 
plished her  work  in  a most  admirable 
fashion,  a work  which  she.  with  ex- 
I traordinarv  modesty,  must,  long  ag  * 

I have  mapped  out  as  being  most  suitable 
• to  her  talents  and.  therefore,  most  ad- 
vantageous to  her  ambition.  Mile, 
i Bauermlster  has.  Indeed,  worked  hard 
for  this  culmination  in  her  artistic 
career-  her  unassuming  manner  on  the 
Stage  seems  to  us  now.  in  reviewing  the 
past,  as  purely  artistic;  time  was  when 
one  wrote  a phrase-when  everybody 
was  writing  such  phrases-as  the  ine\  I- 
table  Mile.  Bauermelster  ; but  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
anvbodv  else  who  could  have  taken  so 
steadfastly  the  moderate,  and  yet  very 
significant,  parts  which  are  necessary 
for  the  interpretation  of  grand  opera, 
and  yet  which  are.  as  it  were,  bv  custom 
looked  down  upon  by  the  budding  prima 

16th  annual  meeting  and  festival 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Music  Teachers 
Association  will  be  at  the  Weirs  from 
Julv  31  to  Aug.  4 inclusive.  Mrs.  Alice 
. Chase  Smith  soprano;  Mrs.  Grace  M. 

Rotch.  contralto;  Mr.  George  A.  Cope- 
I land  Jr.,  pianist,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Gut- 
i terson,  lecturer,  all  of  Boston,  have 

been  engaged  by  the  management  for 
the  occasion.  


r 


"MME.  BUTTERFLY.” 

Puccini's  opera,  "Mme.  Butterfly, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land at  Covent  Garden,  London,  July  10. 
The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Destinn  and 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Scotti.  Mr.  Cam- 
panlni  conducted.  The  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  "extraordinarily  fine 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  spoke  of  the 
opera  as  follows:  "It  Is  a very  curious 
thing  to  note  the  change  between  the 
Italian  school  of  today  and  the  Italian 
school  of  three-quarters  of  a century 
ago.  In  those  old  times  it  was  almost  de 
rigueur  that  at  all  events,  at  whatever 
price  of  cheapness  or  commonplaceness, 
and  one  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
thoughtlessness,  the  world  should  be 
made  the  richer  by  tune,  and  if  It  were 
not  made  the  richer  by  orchestration, 
that  satisfaction  should  be  generally 
given  to  musicians  of  the  time.  N»wii- 
days.  so  curious  is  the  spirit  of  Italy, 
that  in  its  attempt  to  imitate  the 
preaching  of  Wagner  it  has  largely  lost 
its  old  sense  of  melody  and  has  made  a 
very  heroic  attempt  to  make  up  for  that 
loss  by  elaborate  orchestration.  'Madama 
Butterfly'  is  a singular  instance  of  this 
fact.  We  can  say  that  there  are  certain 
pages  which  are  without  question  full  of 
melody,  but  the  fact  remains  that  on  the 
whole  the  melody  is  subservient  to  the 
muslcianly  feeling  which  underlies  the 
work  in  its  accompaniment.  Here,  ev- 
erything is  full  of  charm;  here  also  the 
sense  of  orchestration  which  always  dis- 
tinguishes Sig.  Puccini’s  work  is  a very 
notable  addition  to  that  which  we  ex- 
pect to  And  and  which  we  seldom  miss. 
But  it’  we  were  to  distinguish  really  the 
greatest  quality  of  Puccini's  score,  it 
would  be  In  his  most  remarkable  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  grim  humor  in  mu- 
sic. a sense  not  usually'  associated  with 
modernity  In  music,  a sense  also  which 
one  Is  inclined  to  think  practically 
ceased  with  the  death  of  Rossini.  All 
the  more  interesting,  therefore,  Is  it  that 
Puccini,  who  is  so  essentially  modern, 
should  In  a certain  sense  be  the  heir  to 
a new  form  of  an  old  Italian  tradition. 

• • • 

“There  are  many  passages  in  the 
early  part  of  the  work,  particularly 
a little  flve-bar  movement  written 
in  six  flats,  which  show  how 
sweetly  and  how  intimately  Puc- 
cini has  realized  some  sort  of  that 
old  Japanese  thought  which  has  given 
to  him  Inspiration.  Yet  cleverly  enough 
Puccini  has  associated  his  eastern  feel- 
ing for  music  with  that  peculiar  west- 
ern spirit  which  seems  at  the  present 
moment  to  attempt  to  conquer  the 
great  fortress  of  Russian  music  which 
is  in  the  culmination  of  Tschaikowsky 
such  an  amazing  mingling  of  the  east 
and  west.  Well.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  he  has  actually  achieved  the 
height  of  his  ambition,  hut  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  say  that  he  had 
failed  In  doing  some  very  good,  some 
magnificent,  work  in  this  respect.  FYom 
this  point  we  may  come  to  actual  de- 
tails. 

“The  opera  is  written  for  soprano, 
mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  baritone  and  bass, 
k multiplied  In  actual  numbers,  accord- 
gig  to  the  whim  of  the  com- 
■poser.  The  music  is,  in  many  passages, 
obviously  intended  to  give  local  color  to 
the  plot  and  to  the  general  surround- 
ings thereof.  It  is  here,  oddly  enough, 
that  Puccini  seems  to  shake  hands 
across  the  gulf  of  time  with  Rossini; 
for  nothing  could  be  more  delicately' 
humorous  in  its  own  way  than  his 
treatment  in  music  of  Lieut.  Pinkerton, 
the  Official  Registrar.  Cho-Cho-San’s 
mother  (readers  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber Mr.  Gjlbert's  treatment  of  the  char- 


Vtiupt-U  U1JUU  — 

time,  Puccini  has  by  na  means  left  un- 
fulfilled that  essential  sense  of  beauty 
which  has  always  distinguished  his 
former  compositions.  It  surely  should 
not  matter  that  at  times  the  reminls- 
censes  in  the  new  work  of  ‘La  Boheme’ 
are  almost  grotesque;  naturally  the 
composer  is  permitted  to  draw  upon 
a past  inspiration  of  his  own;  but  it 
would  he  Impossible  for  any'body  to 
hear  this  new  work  without  feeling 
how  original  it  is,  how  full  of  fine  mu- 
sicianship. and  no  less  how  distinguish- 
ed by  the  personality  of  the  composer. 

In  a word,  Puccini  seems  to  sum  up 
largely  all  the  musical  tendencies  of 
tills  modern  Italy  which  refuses  to  al- 
low the  crown  of  musical  accomplish- 
ment to  be  taken  away  from  its  soil 
without  a determined  struggle. 

"The  book  of  '.Mme.  Butterfly,’  which 
I has  been  written  by  Signori  Illica  and 
Giacosa,  is  founded  upon  a Japanese 
tragedy  by  Mr.  John  L.  Long  and  Mr. 
David  Belaseo.  Gruesome  enough  is  the 
culmination  of  the  plot,  and  into  its  de-  | 
tails  there  is  no  particular  necessity  to  j 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  story  is 
based  upon  one  of  those  inexorable  tra- 
gedies of  the  east  which,  from  the  very 
outset,  despite  the  note  of  pleasure 
which  is  struck  in  the  opening  scenes, 
portends  a final  tragedy.  It  Is  the  old 
tragedy  here  portrayed  of  the  child  in- 
tervening, as  it  were,  between  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  man  and 
woman;  surely  it  is  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible world  tragedies  to  which  mod- 
ernity has  given  birth,  for  there  Is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  dark- 
est pages  of  attic  drama.  With  singu- 
lar persistence,  the  idea,  ruthless  in  its 
origin  and  more  ruthless  in  its  end,  is 
worked  out.  and  we  are  probably  not 
saying  too  much  when  we  give  it  as  our 
opinion  that  a great  deal  of  the  assured 
success  of  this  strange  and  beautiful 
opera  will  depend  upon  the  tragedy  and 
the  pathos— w-e  had  almost  written  the 
stern  pathos— of  the  libretto.  It  would 
be  <-uperfluous  to  select  from  the  score 
anv  particular  melody  in  order  to  point 
our  moral;  rather  would  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  purely  orchestral  passages 
which  occur  between  various  dramatic 
situations.  Puccini  is  not  In  the  hahit 
of  indulging  in  the  modern  fashion  or 

intermezzi;  but  he  compensates  for  this 
bv  his  suggestive  orchestral  treatment 
of  situations  which  do  not  involve  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Prl"clpal  char- 
acters. He  compensates  also  in  this 
matter  most  effectually,  for  it  ls  Jkjs 
means  that  his  dr^atic  suggesUveness 
becomes  so  important  in  the  working 
out  of  the  drama.” 

ORCHESTRA  AND  CHAMBER. 

Lancelot  of  the  ■'Referee”  wrote  as 
follows  about  Josef  Holbrooke's  intro- 
duction and  variations  on  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,"  produced  in  London 
af  a concert  of  the  Ostend  Kursaal  or- 
chestra on  June  2:  “The  composers 

idea  would  seem  to  be  to  greatly  extend 
the  experiences  of  the  said  girl.  After 
she  has  been  introduced  by  the  strings 
with  exhilarating  vigor,  she  Is  taken  up 
by  the  contra  tuba  with  comical  effect. 
She  is  then  passed  on  to  the  double 
basses,  and  in  the  third  variation  to  the 
flutes  and  oboes.  After  this  she  is  ap- 
parentlv  taken  to  a dancing  aoadet^v 
and  is  taught  the  mazurka,  the  jig  a nd 
the  waltz,  becoming  sentimental  in  tne 
last.  This  gayety  seems  to  lead  to  a nt 
of  reflection,  and  painful  harmonic  pro- 
gressions suggest  dreams  caused  by  a 
lobster  salad.  In  variation  eight  a mili- 
tary element  is  Introduced,  which  does 
not  exercise  a healthy  Influence,  for  the 
maid  becomes  frivolous,  although  tne 
cornets  and  trombones  try  to  remind  her 
of  'Auld  Lang  Syne.’  and  in  variation 
11  other  kindly  instruments  sing  warn- 
inglv  'My  lodging  Is  on  the  cold,  cold 
ground.'  and  an  elegy  for  strings  and 
wood- wind  preaches  the  transient  n%' 
ture  of  earthly  pleasures.  But  the  ef- 
fect Is  to  make  the  'girl'  more  reckless, 
and  variation  13  is  little  short  of  a pan- 
demonium. In  variation  14  the  maid  is 
distinctly  in  bad  company  and  would 
seem  to  have  taken  to  opium-smoking, 
and  she  utterly  loses  all  sense  of  key. 
In  variation  15  ehe  Is  in  a very  tumbled 
condition,  but  she  is  brought  to  her 
senses  bv  the  arrival  of  The  British 
Grenadiers' ; but  much  that  was  impos- 
sible to  forget  was  left  behind.  Noth- 
ing more  discordant,  wild  and  daring 
has  been  heard  in  London  since  Richard 
Strauss'  'Til.  Eulenspiegel.’  with  the 
spirit  of  which  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  work 
has  much  affinity." 

An  adagio  for  clarinet  and  strings  by 
Wagner,  dedicated  to  Rummel.  a clari- 
netist, who  died  at  Wiesbaden  in  1849, 
where  he  had  been  for  many  years  a 
conductor,  was  played  lately  at  the 
Wuerzburg  music  srjiool.  The  work 
has  never  been  published.  Wagner's 
Fautasia  for  piano,  written  when  he  was 
16.  was  published  recently. 

Revnaldo  Hahn's  "Le  Bal  de  Beatrice 
d'este"  (16th  century),  a dance  suit, 
played  in  Paris  at  one  of  the  pianist 
Risler's  concerts  May  28.  gave  much 
pleasure.  The  work  is  scored  for  two 
harps,  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
trumpet,  two  horns,  two  bassoons,  ket- 
tle drums,  piano. 

A piano  trio.  op.  16;  a "Romantic  Ser- 
enade." op.  17.  for  ’cello,  harmonium 
and  piano,  and  songs  by  Hermann 
Koegler.  a young  Leipsic  student,  per- 
formed at  Dresden,  gave  pleasure. 

The  Violetta  is  employed  by  Felix 
Drseseke  in  his  new  string  quintet,  pro- 
duced at  Graz  at  the  41st  Festival  of 


German  "Muslclans.'Tmt  It  did  not  add 
much,  if  any,  to  the  color  effects,  ac- 
cording to  the  critics. 

STAGE  WORKS. 

Last  night  at  Covent  Garden  Verdi’s  ' 
“Un  Ballo  In  Masehera”  was  given  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  Mile.  Selma 
Kurz  took  the  part  of  Oscar,  a char- 
acter It  may  Incidentally  be  said,  upon  i 
which  Verdi  lavished  great  pains,  and  I 
to  which  he  assigned  the  interpretation 
of  much  beautiful  music.  For  among  all 
the  works  of  Verdi  “Un  Ballo  ' takes 
quite  a unique  place.  It  scarcely  seems 
to  belong  to  any  one  of  the  ' per  °ds 
which  have  been  so  carefully  distin- 
guished by  critics  of  the  work  of  A erdi. 
It  has  neither  the  deep  and  sombre 
quality  of  "Otello.”  nor  the  brilliant 
fancy  of  “Falstaff,"  nor  the  undoubted 
sense  of  commonplace  which  exists  in 
such  early  work  as  "II  Trovatore.  It 
stands,  to  our  thinking,  quite  by  itself, 
thereby  showing  the  extraordinary  ver- 
satility of  Verdi's  brain,  and  the  pecu- 
liar power  which  he  seemed  to  possess 
of  changing  his  manner,  his  style,  his 
mode  of  expression,  and  even  his  musical 
appreciation,  just  as  the  moYt5 

him.  In  its  way  “Un  Ballo  has  never 
quite  been  rivalled;  cne  would  not  at- 
tribute to  it  much  depth  of  thought,  and 
the  culminating  tragedy  cannot  be  said 
to  carrv  with  it  much  seriousness  In  Its 
effect;  Verdi  treated  the  story  frankly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  novelette, 
in  which  he  was  clearly  and  amply  Justi- 
fied by  the  results  which  he  attained. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  20. 


Mr.  Blackburn  thus  described  Mr.  Mes- 
sager's  conducting  of  “Faust”  at  Covent 
Garden,  on  June  26:  "Instead  of  taking 
the  score  as  so  many  conductors  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  will  do  in  the  fu- 
ture. not  as  a continuous  work,  but 
rather  as  the  means  of  emphasizing  the 
beauty  of  particular  songs,  M.  Messager 
particularly  in  the  first  act— though  the 
fact  was  noticeable  throughout— made 
much  more  of  a music-drama  out  of  the 
work  than  an  average  conductor  would 
conceive  to  be  possible;  he  dovetailed 
Instrument  into  Instrument  progressive- 
ly. as  it  were,  according  to  the  worK- 
lngs  of  Gounod's  mind;  above  all  things, 
he  was  rightly  emphatic,  yet  not  in  the 
least  violent,  when  it  was  "|cQe®f5try„  *d 

bring  out  into  prominence  the  spirit  and 

the  significance  of  any  particular  instru- 
ment "Miss  Donalda  as  Marguerite 
“was  altogether  charming;  the  Parity, 
the  facility  and  the  wide  range  of  her 
voice  combined  with  a singularly  appro- 
priate sense  of  maidenliness  in  her  act- 
ing, resulted  in  the  impersonation  o a 
Marguerite  too  seldom  seen  upon  the 
stage  of  one  entirely  unversed  in  the 
wavs'  of  the  world;  her  freshness  was 
nurtlcularly  suited  to  the  right  concep- 
tion of  the  part.  T^ugh  Perhaps  Tn 
♦ lost  act  her  voice  aid  not  ring 

character  from  every  point  of  view,  wun| 
beauty  and  lightness. 

Mr  Blackburn  wrote  apropos  ol  & 

CovStmoSrden;£  “U  his  beenlo^course 

the  practice,  now  for  many  a long 

and  very  exceptional  musical  laienu 
Wagner  who  made  the  attempt  to 
KwlfS  the  musical  world  clear  of  many 

Ssfriii 

another.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re  | 
membered,  that  though  possibly  the  eJ" 
fects  of  Meyerbeer's  score  are  very  often 

ass  o,'h.,b;'d’a'Srr‘<,.o“Sr;»|s 

theatrical°  in  the  superlative  sense  then 

&jr  firs1  s.sve«nri« 

nosribly  rank  a work  produced  on  this 
Fevel  among  the  highest  achievements  of 
art  it  would  be  the  most  flagrant  m 
justice  to  dismiss  that  which  has  pleased 
io  many  thousands  of  musicians,  so 
EanTtX*  of  thousands  of  the  general 
nubile  with  a curt  word  of  scorn 
Ft  strikes  one  to  say  a last  word,  as  a 


1 it tlo  curious  t h a t th t s o p< ■ ra , the  ’death 
of  which  has  been  proclaimed  by  a large 
number  of  artists  and  critics  for  long 
vears  past  still  remains  effective  and 
engrossing  even  though  it  has  passed  Its 
70th  birthday.” 

The  Daily  News  (London)  says;  "Dis- 
cussion of  British  grand  opera  ls  always 
more  or  less  concerned  with  the  libretto, 
and  several  promising  works  have  been 
sadly  hampered  by  a poor  book.  In  the 
new  lvrlc  play.  'Gwenevere,  composed 
by  Mr  Vincent  Thomas,  no  such  handi- 
cap seems  to  exist,  as  the  Arthurian 
legend  has  been  given  a scholarly  and 
noetic  setting  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys.  Mri 
Thomas'  opera  will  be  produced  at  a 
West  end  theatre  in  the  autumn  by  Mr 
Whltnev  Tew.  and  the  promise  shown 
by  the  composer's  former  work.  Eos 
and  Gwevril."  will  cause  the  production 
to  be  awaited  with  great  interest.  The 
title  role  will  be  created  by  Mile.  A an 
Dyck,  who  claims  direct  descent  from 
the  great  Dutch  painter  and  is  a fa- 
vorite pupil  of  Mme.  Emma  Nevada 
Mile  Van  Dyck  will  make  her  debut  on 
this  'occasion.  The  other  parts  already 
assigned  are  those  of  King  Arthur  (Mr. 
Edward  lies).  Sir  ^uncelot  (Senor 
RoncevalleJ,  and  Merlin  (Mr  Whitney 
Tew).”  Mr.  Tew.  an  American  bari- 
tone, gave  a song  recital  in  Boston  three 
or  four  seasons  ago. 


embroiderer ; he  drinks  deep  draughts 
of  color ; he  is  ravished  by  the  beauty  of 
a line.  Now,  it  is  reported,  he  has  added 
a Fragonard  room  to  his  London  man- 
sion. Like  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  in 
Jonson’s  comedy,  he  has  said  to  him- 
self : 

"And  then,  mine  oval  room 
Fill'd  with  such  pictures  as  Tiberius  took 
From  Elophantls,  arul  dull  Aretiue 
But  coldly  Imitated/’ 

The  story  of  these  panels  by  Frago- 
nard is  a singular  one.  They  were 
found  at  Grasse,  the  home  of  the 
painter,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
There  are  five  of  them,  “The  Rendez- 
vous,” “The  Pursuit,”  "The  Crowned 
Lover,”  "The  Love  Letter,”  "Wait- 
ing,”. They  were  ordered  by  the  Coun- 
tess du  Barry  for  her  pavilion  at 
Louveciennes,  and  it  is  said  that  she 
herself  gave  the  titles.  But  Louis  XV. 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  thus  going 
down  to  posterity,  and  he  would  not 
allow  the  panels  to  be  exposed  so  pub- 
licly. A sensitive  monarch  this  liber- 
tine of  the  famous  little  suppers!  Did 
the  countess  pout  at  the  royal  decision? 
She  was.  after  all,  a simple  soul,  with- 
out malice,  and  she  loved  the  King  in- 
genuously, “with  her  force  and  fresh- 
ness of  a Lorraine  peasant.”  to  quote 
the  phrase  of  Vergile  Josz.  She  thought 
to  please  her  lover  by  being  painted  by 
Drouais  as  a muse.  She  was  repre- 
i sented  as  seated,  robed  in  a light  and 
j transparent  stuff,  which  revealed  sc| 
much  beauty  that  when  the  picture 
was  hung  in  the  Salon  there  was  a 
scandal,  and  the  muse  was  obliged  to 
seek  more  secluded  quarters.  Drouais 
gave  her  a more  respectable  dress,  and 
it  cost  the  countess  f.15,000.  She  did 
not  profit  by  the  lesson.  She  sat  for 
Fragonard  as  the  shepherdess  in  the 
panel  “The  Rendezvous,”  and  insisted 
that  the  King  should  be  painted  as  the 
happy  shepherd.  Hence  the  displeas- 
ure of  Louis  XV.  A New  York  news- 
paper says  that  the  panels  cost  Mr. 
Morgan  a million  dollars.  Vergile  Josz 
states  in  an  interesting  article  on  Fra- 
gonard published  in  the  Mercure  de 
France  for  February,  1901,  that  they 
were  sold  by  Mr.  Malvilan  to  a London 
mei  chant  about  1900  for  f.850,000,  and 
then  were  sent  to  America.  AVe  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Morgan  bought  them 
originally  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York. 

Fragonard  is  introduced  by  nenri  de 
Regnier  in  bis  “La  Double  Maitresse.” 
Ke  is  portrayed  there  as  a thin,  severc- 
visaged  man,  who  seeks  the  company  of 
dancing  girls  and  singirtg  women  solely 
as  models;  and  his  drawings  of  frankly 
erotic  scenes,  preserved  in  albums  of 
amateurs,  are  represented  as  more 
highly  prized  than  the  pictures  that 
made  him  famous  and  are  known  to 
the  world  at  large. 

Both  Fragonard  and  David  decorated 
the  luxurious  house  of  Marie  Madeleine 
Guimard,  the  celebrated  dancer.  Frag- 
onard and  she  quarrelled,  for  her  af- 
fections were  not  ns  fixed  as  the  polar 
star,  and  it  is  said  that  afterward, 
gaining  .admittance  to  the  house,  he 
changed  his  picture 'of  her  as  Terpsi-i 
chore  to  one  of  Tisiph^ne  and  gave  her 
a hateful  and  revengeful  expression, 
while  he  preserved  the  likeness.  A fa- 
mous woman,  thus  to  inspire  the  artists 
of  her  day!  One  of  her  slippers  was 
sold  in  Paris  in  1892  for  f.950. 


A FRAGONARD  ROOM. 

Mr  J Pierpont  Morgan  is  well  known 
as*  a lover  of  art.  Lnlike  Mr.  J D. 
Rockefeller,  whose  tastes  in  this  direc- 
tion are  bumble  and  austere.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan finds  delight  in  the  cunning  of  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  carver,  the 


COLOR  FEAR. 

A Pennsylvania  farmer  says  that 
birds  hate  and  fear  the  color  blue,  and 
that  one  blue  scarecrow  does  more  good 
than  ten  ordinary  ones.  A “professor” 
explained  this  fear  to  his  satisfaction: 
birds  were  once  little  reptiles,  and  in 
the  reptile  state  they  were  preyed  on 
by  big  reptiles,  and  these  big  reptiles 
were  blue.  The  birds’  fear  of  blue  is 
therefore  inherited. 

Mr.  AVailace  makes  the  statement 
that  protective  coloration  in  some  of 
its  varied  forms  has  not  improbably 
modified  the  appearance  of  one-half  of 
the  animals  living  on  the  gdobe.  Mr. 
Dixon,  following  out  this  theory,  thinks 
that  the  colors  of  certain  brilliantly 
ornament  birds,  as  the  Painted  Pigeons 
with  plumage  of  black,  white  and  ye 
low,  and  the  gorgeous  Sun  Birds,  are 
protectively  adapted  to  certain  haunts 
or  habits  of  the  species  possessing 
them.  Then  there  are  colors  as  well  as 


ir  recognition. 

, or  birds  whose  plumage  is 

;liod  -with  blue  objects  of  aversion 
rds  of  ail  colors  but  blue? 
ere  is  such  n thing  among  human 
:s  as  fear  of  a certain  color,  or  at 
a strong  aversion  to  a color.  Ex- 
nents  made  in  color-audition  prove 
conclusively.  Among  what  are 
ru  ns  the  lower  animals,  there  are 
nces  of  such  aversion.  Why  is  the 
and  often  the  cow  exasperated,  by 
sight  of  red?  There  are  dogs  that 
ot  endure  a certain  color.  Is  there 
hing  in  this  theory  that  birds  fear 
? • - 

ermnn  Melville,  in  a fantastically 
uent  chapter,  “The  Whiteness  of 
Whale,”  the  forty-second  chapter 
Moby  Dick,”  argued  that  it  was  | 
whiteness  of  this  whale  Moby  that 
ve  all  things  appalled  the  sailor. 

I.  an  the  accumulated  associations  of 
jite  with  whatever  is  sweet  and  hon-  : 
|ible  and  sublime,  “there  yet  lurks  I 
elusive  something  in  the  innermosh 
a of  this  hue  which  strikes  more  of  ) 
nic  to  the  soul  than  that  redness 
uch  affrights  in  blood.”  He  men- 
ined  in  connection  with  this  the  white- 
rouded  bear  and  shark,  the  White 
eed  of  the  Prairies — that  milk  white 
arger  famous  in  western  annals  and 
idlan  traditions— did  not  Mayne  Reid 
ake  him  the  hero  of  a novel?— the 
batross,  the  White  Hoods  of  Ghent, 
ho  murdered  their  bailiff  in  the  mar- 
jt  place,  White  Friars  and  White 
uns,  the  White  Tower  of  London, 
fhite  Limn,  the  tearless  city,  “the 
trangest,  saddest  city  thou  canst  see,” 
ae  snow-howdahed  Andes,  even  the 
Vhite  mountains  of  New  Hampshire— 
whence,  in  peculiar  moods,  comes  that 
igantic  ghostliness  over  the  soul  at 
he  bare  mention  of  that  name,  while 
he  thought  of  Virginia’s  Blue  Ridge 
full,  of  a soft,  dewy,  distant  dreami- 
less?  Or  why,  irrespective  of  all  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes,  does  the  name  of 
j:he  White  sea  exert  such  a spectral- 
ness over  the  fancy,  while  that  of  the 
I'ellow  sea  lulls  us  with  mortal  thoughts 
if  long  lacquered  mild  afternoons  on  the 
waves,  followed  by  the  gaudiest  and 
yet  sleepiest  of  sunsets?”  Ah,  “Moby 
Dick”  is  a great  book,  a wonderful 
book— one  of  the  few  true  glories  of 
American  literature — and  Melville  is  to 
be  ranked  with  Poe  and  Hawthorne 
and  Walt  Whitman;  but  is  not  this 
fear  or  love  of  color  often  a matter 
solely  of  association?  Do  all  ghosts 
rise  in  a milk-white  fog?  Is  not  the 
black  veil  of  the  New  England  tale  the  1 
more  terrible  because  of  its  blackness? 
Does  not  Jude  end  his  description  of 
the  fate  in  store  for  disbelievers  by 
describing  them  as  “wandering  stars  to 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness  forever”?  And  to  some  this 
Yellow  sea  of  “lacquered  mild  after- 
noons” is  a strange  wild  ocean,  the 
home  of  pirates  of  unutterable  deeds, 
the  scene  of  horrors  above  and  below 
the  waves.  * 
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HER  RING. 

A correspondent  writes : In  The 

Evening  Herald  of  July  29  you  referred 
editorially  to  a judge  who  handed  down 
the  opinion  that  a betrothal  ring, 
whether  the  diamond  be  a priceless 
jewel  or  a brilliant  mockery,  belongs  to 
the  bride,  even  after  the  engagement 
has  been  broken  by  her.  Could  you  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  judge  who  pro- 
nounced this  opinion  with  no  mean  ap- 
plause? Is  the  decision  sound  law?  Do 
you  consider  the  judge  an  honor  to  the 
bench  or  a farce-comedy  character?” 

The  judge  referred  to  is  Judge  James 
S.  Erwin  of  the  second  district  court 
in  Jersey  City.  The  opinion  was 
handed  down  in  the  suit  of  Mr.  Walter 
Jatkowski  against  Miss  Lewandoski  of 
Jersey  City.  Mr.  Jatkowski,  wooing 
Miss  Lewandoski,  took  her  gayly  to 
Electric  Park  in  Newark,  and  there  he 
put  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand 
a diamond  ring  valued  by  experts  as 
worth  .$65 — not  a Kohinoor;  not  a dia- 
mond that  once  adorned  the  head  of 
some  ferocious  Hindu  idol  and, 
snatched  from  its  forehead  by  some 
sacrilegious  looter,  blazed  balefully 


thereafter  a heritage  of  blood  and  mys- 
tery and  woe,  but  a good,  plain,  work- 
ing diamond,  warranted  to  bind  a con- 
tract and  hold  fust  a sweet  hear'  to  an 
agreement.  Mr.  Jatkowski,  perfidious 
man,  said  he  did  not  give  it  to  her;  he 
lent  it  to  her,  but  she  would  not  return 
it.  She  answered  that  he  courted  her 
and  showed  his  love  by  amiably  escort- 
ing her  to  church,  singing  duets  with 
her,  calling  frequently,  with  or  witb- 
| out  sheet  music. 

1'  The  judge  said,  in  giving  his  reason 
for  non-suiting  the  plaintiff:  “He  (the 

plaintiff)  played  the  piano;  she  sang, 
and  they  danced  together;  and  the 
court  presumes  that  while  in  that  elated 
state  the  plaintiff  transferred  the  ring 
to  the  business  finger  of  the  you.ng 
ladv.  The  court  has  no  doubt  that  he 
gave  her  tlie  riiig,  and  the  whole  thing 
might  have  had  a more'  happy  ending, 
onlv,  as  she  says,  he  came  to  her  house 
intoxicated  one  night  and  she  gave  bun 
the  mitten.” 

Was  tlie  judge’s  decision  sound  . 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  handed 
down  in  New  Jersey.  “Jersey  justice  ; 
and  who  are  we  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
tradition?  Furthermore,  it  is  discreet 
for  a layman  to  admit  that  he  is  Davus 
and  not  Oedipus.  Should  an  engage- 
ment ring  lia^e  a string  on  it?  Peris 
the  thought!  Why  should  Miss  Lewan- 
doski be  expected  to  sing  “Take  bac' 
the  ring  that  thou  gavest,”  or  Mr. 
Jatkowski  “Give  back  the  ring  that 
thou  tookest”?  Engagement  rings,  like 
suprers,  theatre  and  opera  tickets, 
buggy  rides,  etc.,  are  legitimate,  spoils 
of  war.  There  should  be  some  com- 
pensation , for  loss  of  time,  waste  of 
gas,  general  wear  and  tear. 

REHABILITATED. 

When  Baron  Ivomura  dined  with  his 
compatriots  at  the  Japanese  Club  in 
New  York  “Togo  lobsters”  were  served. 
It  appears  that  in  Japan  to  describe  a 
man  as  a lobster  is  a high  and  enviable 
compliment.  The  lobster  4s  symbolical 
of  old  age,  with  its  bent  figure ; it  is  also 
symbolical  of  strength  and  happiness. 
So,  when  a Japanese  says  to  another 
“You’re  a lobster,”  there  is  no  indig- 
nant “Sir!”  there  is  no  answering  jab 
or  cut  or  pistol  shot.  In  the  saying  is 
the  assurance  of  prosperous  and  hon- 
ored old  age. 

Friends  of  lobsters  both  long  and  short 
should  rejoice  in  this  homage,  which 
may  soon  become  universal  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  so  great  is  the  present  ad- 
miration for  the  Japanese  and  their 
ways.  The  compliment  is  even  greater 
than  the  one  paid  by  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
who  led  affectionately,  with  the  aid  of 
a blue  ribbon,  a live  lobster  in  a Pa- 
risian park.  Some  one  asked  him  why 
he  chose  a lobster  as  a pet,  and  he  an- 
swered solemnly  : “It  does  not  bark,  it 
does  not  mew;  it  knows  the  secrets  of 
the  sea;  it  has  seen  strange  sights;  it 
does  not  wish  to  be  fondled  all  the  time ; 
it  is  quiet  and  respectful.  I like  lob- 
sters.” Gerard  found  his  lobster  less  ir- 
ritating than  Jenny  Colon,  the  singing 
woman,  whom  he  adored,  and  yet  one  of 
his  uncles,  who  had  lived  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  it  was 
necessary  to  live  if  one  wished  to  know 
that  period  well,  had  warned  him  that  a 
play  actress  was  not  a woman,  and  na- 
ture had  forgotten  to  give  her  a heart. 
Was  he  mad  when  he  led  the  lobster  in 
his  daily  walks?  It  is  pleasanter  to 
think  that  he  was  a misunderstood  sym- 
bolist, as  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  would 
have  it.  That  De  Nerval  lived  miser- 
ably at  last  and  hanged  himself  should 
not  lessen  the  glory  of  the  lobster. 
Shades  of  innumerable  American  lob- 
sters, . pained  by  the  thoughtless  char- 
acterization of  foolish  males,  will  now 
bless  Baron  Komura  and  his  compa- 
triots for  the  rehabilitation  in  the  great 
“lobsterarium”  of  the  world. 
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face  is  apparently  in  an  advanced  stage  . of  Trebizond,"  the  Admiral  of  the  Swiss’ 
”” of  nayy  in  “parisian  Life” — are  these  not 


FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  more  “artistic”  the  photograph, 
the  less  useful  it  is  for  reproduction  in 
a newspaper,  and  not  infrequently  it  ,s 
a poor  likeness.  Modern  photographs 
sometimes  produce  a ghastly,  corpse- 
like facial  effect  by  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  shadows.  A pallid  nose  and 
i cheek  with  one  fijshy  eye  will  be  thrown 
L into  bold  rplipfJ  while  tiniest  oJMthe 


of  decomposition.  The  press  agent  of 
' Mr  Ernest  Schelling  distributed  photo- 
graphs taken  in  Paris  in  which  that 
| pianist  looked  as  though  he  were  ex- 
posed in  a coffin. 

Some  families  have  the  courage  to 
remember  albums  of  photographs  taken 
| iu  the  sixties.  The  albums  were  gor- 
geous affairs;  they  were  bound  in  Rus 
sia  leather,  or  some  of  them  were 
plush  decorated:  some  had  a concealed 
mile  music  box.  but  the  tunes  uuo 
fow  and  seldom  descriptive  ot  any  pa 
| ticular  photograph.  An  album  in  wmch 
an  appropriate  tune  would  be  plaiod 
for  each  photograph-for  grandpa,  Aunt 
Lucinda,  who  spent  a year  or  two  m a 
lunatic  asylum;  Uncle  George,  who 
went  wrong;  Cousin  Cyrus,  the  trustee 
who  disappeared  with  the  funds-such 
an  album  would  be  an  endless  source  of 
amusement.  There  is  a wealth  of  tunes 
to  fit  any  family  incident,  to  charac- 
terize kinsman  or  intimate  Men  A 
-*0  Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You.  or 
“Now  Is  the  Time  for  Disappearing, 
for  the  faithless  trustee. 

The  old  photographs!  Ike  men, 

I luxuriantly  whiskered,  leaned  against  a 
I marble  pillar  or  sat  by  a table  coieied 

i with  books— the  books  still  found  in  The 
waiting  room  of  a dentist.  Women 
were  rather  languid,  with  tlie  head  on 
one  side,  or  they  recalled  the.  contem- 
plative Buddha  or  the  Dreaming  Io- 
lanthe  iu  butter— a triumph  of  Ameri- 
can art.  The  cartes  de  visite  went  out 
of  fashion,  and  there  was  a craze  for 
gigantic  heads,  male  and  female.  Men 
and  women  preferred  later  to  be  taken 
in  a snow  storm,  and  with  garments 
trimmed  floridly  with  chinchilla.  These 
photographs  were  often  enlarged,  or  a 
crayon  based  on  one  would  stare  at 
callers  in  a steam-heated  hall.  The 
master  of  the  house  stood  revealed, 
defying  the  snow,  as  Ajax  the  light- 
ning. Or  a girl  was  photographed  seated 
at  a piano.  Rembrandt  heads,  “protiis 
perdus,”  became  the  thing : a literal 
commonplace  face  was  turned  imo 
something  pleasingly -vague  and  mys- 
terious. Not  even  her  own  mother 
could  recognize  Lucy  or  Jane,  but  the 
photograph  was  praised  as  a “perfect 
picture”  and  nut  on  the  mantelpiece  or 
against  a table  lamp  as  a decoration. 

And  now  every  one  photographs. 
Men,  women,  children,  dogs,  mountains, 
gardens,  clouds— nothing  daunts  the 
jaunty  courage  of  the  snapping  cameia. 
Likenesses  are  often  striking,  the 
positions  are  often  characteristic. 
Yet  when  there  is  need  of  a photograph 
for  a newspaper  article,  there  is  a 
grateful  thought  of  the  old-fashioned 
photographer,  who  took  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a speaking  likeness,  a pho- 
tograph in  which  the  sitter  had  two 
ears,  two  eyes,  a nose,  a mouth,  two 
cheeks  and  a chin — something,  at  least, 
that  would  come  out  in  reproduction. 

INCOG. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  “visited  incog”  a chil- 
dren’s hospital.  Several  celebrated 
rulers  took  delight  in  going  about  dis- 
guised among  their  people,  mingling  in 
their  sports,  supping  in  their  simple 
homes,  mourning  or  rejoicing  with  them, 
eager  to  do  justice,  to  right  wrongs,  to 
raise  up  the  humble,  to  play  the  part 
of  Providence ; and  some  suspicious, 
sullen  monarchs  would  sneak  about  to 
hear  what  was  said  of  them  outside  the 
palace.  We  recall  Nero,  who  rambled 
about  the  streets  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, who  used  to  beat  men  who 
were  peacefully  walking  in  the  streets 
and  throw  them  into  the  common 
sewer,  and  also  break  into  shops, 
plunder  them,  and  afterward  as  Em- 
peror sell  the  goods  at  auction.  Then 
there  was  the  great  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
the  magnificent  Haroun,  with  his  Grand 
Vizier  and  Masrour,  the  Sworder.  What 
nights  and  what  adventures ! Or  who 
can  forget  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  in  “La 
Perichole”  and  what  he  heard  when  he 
went  about  incog?  Does  any  one  say 
this  \ iceroy  is  a fictitious,  a purely 
opera  bouffe  character?  Go  to!  He 
and  the  marquis  who,  a prisoner,  had 
not  tasted  food  or  clothes  for  ten  long 
years,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein, 
Grog  and  Puck,  the  diplomats,  Gen. 
Bourn,  the  aristocrats  in  “The  Princess 


real?  They  are  closer  to  us  and  more 
familiar  than  any  reigning  monarchs — | 
always  excepting  William  II.  King 
Edward  himself,  eminently  sensible,  j 
visits  Paris  without  his  crown  and  scep- 
tre, and  wishes  no  one  to  bore  him  with  | 
cheers  and  addresses  and  genuflections. 

A President  goes  about  incog  and 
there  is  a return  to  Jeffersonian  simpli- 
city. What  a relief  from  fuss  and 
feathers,  bands  of  music,  surging  crowds, 
special  detectives,  regulars  and  militia, 
booming  cannon  and  blare  of  trumpets. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Referee 
(London)  saw  the  John  Paul  Jones  pa- 
rade in  Paris,  and  was  moved  to  say: 
“Would  it  bring  about  international 
trouble  if  I were  to  suggest,  with  bated 
breath  and  whispering  humbleness,  that 
the  ships’  bands  of  the  United  States 
are  just  a little  bit  too  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed for  dignity?”  A band  cannot  well 
appear  incog  in  a procession,  and  a 
bandmaster  incog  is  inconceivable, 
though  human  ostriches,  we  are  told, 
.spare  the  tumblers  and  goblets,  china 
and  knives  and  forks  on  the  family  table. 

We  refer  to  the  Referee’s  stricture  be- 
cause it  hits  the  increasing  desire  for 
national  splurge.  Our  Presidents,  it  is 
true,  still  wear  the  dress  of  any  ordi- 
nary and  conventional  citizen,  but  some 
.patriots  would  have  them  uniformed  on 
/‘all  public  occasions— they  recommend 
^ something  with  lace  and  a sword.  There 
are  cabinet  officers,  members  of  legisla- 
tive bodies,  unattached  statesmen,  men 
of  some  little  celebrity,  who  cannot  en- 
|l  dure  the  thought  of  going  from  one  town 
to  another  or  from  one  street  to  an- 
other incog.  They  must  constantly  be 
recognized.  The  solecism,  “That’s  him  ! *! 
is  grateful  to  their  expectant  ears.  They 
court  the  identifying  thumb.  Like  the 
Sar  Peledan,  they  would  have  a flourish 
of  brass  instruments  before  they  sit 
down  at  the  domestic  table,  that  the 
neighbors  may  be  informed,  “Bill  Jones 
is  at  his  dinner.” 

uf  1m  / 0/0  J I 

A PARISIAN  CHANGE.  ; 

As  the  character  of  the  London  jour-,  itl 
nals  has  changed— conservative  Britons  j I 
prefer  the  word  “Americanized” — so 
certain  Parisian  journals  have  altered 
their  policy.  The  Echo  de  Paris  pub- 
lishes the  cablegrams  of  the  London 
Telegraph;  the  Matin  is  associated  in 
the  publication  of  news  with  the  Times;-' 
other  leading  Parisian  newspapers bave 
an  agreement  with  London  contempo- 
raries; in  other  words,  the  Parisian 
looks  today  for  news  rather  than  for 
the  signed  opinion  of  a writer.  It  is  nt 
longer  possible  for  a hawker  to  cry  ' 
in  the  days  of  the  Epoque:  “Truly,  w 
amazing!  A newspaper  like  this  >- 
three  sous!  I should  never  have  ” 
lieved  it  had  I been  told  of  it!  W.s 
do  I see?  An  article  by  M.  Granie'* 
Cassagnac ! An  article  by  M.  So,,. 
Furthermore,  ‘Les  Lettres  de  Griid 
by  Amedee  Achard!  Three  newspajy 
in  one  and  all  for  three  sous! 
publisher  surely  wishes  to  ruin  him 
self.” 

The  famous  days  of  such  individu: 
ity  are  past,  nor  do  publishers  a 
editor^  longer  content  themselves  wi 
the  opinion  of  the  boulevard  on  a p i 
litical  or  social  subject.  It  is  imposs 
ble  to  think  of  the  present  editor  o 
Figaro  imitating  the  illustrious  Dt 
Villemessant,  his  predecessor,  lunching 
in  cafes  for  the  purpose  of  finding  or 
which  of  'his  contributors  were  bores 
and  which  were  popular.  Daudet  tell: 
how  Do  Villemessant  dismissed  his' 
crack  leader  writer  in  the  presence  p I 
the  whole  editorial  staff  : 

De  Villemessant— Are  you  pleas* 
with  your  leader?  - 

Paul  d’lvov — I think  it’s  rather  goool 
De  y.— So  much  the  better— as  it  is  M 
be  your  last.  8 

D'lvoy  (turning  oale)— My  last? 
pe  v.— Precisely.  I'm  not  jokir 
Your  copy  is  intolerable;  there  is  on. 
one  opinion  on  the  boulevard;  you’v 
been  boring  us  long  enough. 

D'lvoy— But,  sir,  our  agreement? 

De  V — Our  agreement?  That’s  goor  i 
Go  to  law  about  it,  and  we’ll  have  fhi  ' 
I'll  have  your  articles  read  in  ope 
court  and  we’ll  see  whether  any  agrei 
ment  can  compel  me  to  insert  such  noi 
sense  in  my  paper. 

Many  Parisians  have  learned  at  la:J 
that  there  are  other  streets  in  tl 
world;  even  the  cabman,  an  invet 
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newspaper  reader,  wishes  to  have  all 
the  news:  he  no  longer  buys  the  Petit 
Journal  solely  for  the  signed  editorial. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Epoque  and 
the  extraordinary  efforts  made  to  push 
it  by  advertisements  of  every  sort, 
printed  and  oral.  In  the  carnival  of 
1S47  the  publishers  conceived  the  idea 
of  a gigantic  car  on  which  the  charac- 
ters in  Feval’s  feuilleton,  “Le  Fils-du 
Diable,”  employes  of  every  kind  in  a 
printing  office,  and  others  should  ride  in 
appropriate  costumes  through  the 
streets.  One  thing  was  lacking:  a beau- 
tiful woman,  who  should  act  the  part 
of  some  goddess  or  other.  Just  before 
the  day  of  days  an  English  woman  of 
rare  and  sumptuous  beauty  called  at 

the  office  with  a letter  from  Charles 
Dickens.  She  had  with  her  a manu- 
script romance  which  she  wished  pub- 
lished. Felix  Solar,  who  founded  the 
Epoque,  told  her  she-  was  unknown: 
she  should  be  associated  first  in  the 
minds  of  the  Parisians  with  leading 
celebrities.  “Tomorrow,”  said  he,  “all 
the  French  literati  and  other  distin- 
guished men,  Hugo,  Balzac,  Dumas, 
Gautier,  Paul  de  Koek,  Scribe,  Musset, 
Lamartine,  Meyerbeer  and  others,  will 
ride  disguised  as  various  characters  on 
a chariot  to  show  their  sympathy  for 
our  newspaper.  If  you  could  take  part 
in  this  touching  manifestation  of  good 
will,  you  would  at  once  be  in  close  con- 
tact with  our  literary  society  and  your 
name  would  be  in  every  one's  mouth.” 
She  rode  on  the  chariot  dressed  boldly 
as  a goddess,  pleased  as  Punch.  A 
man  by  her  side  answered  her  ques- 
tions. When  she  asked  the  name  of  a 
tall,  long-haired  fellow,  a mechanic  in 
the  pressroom,  her  companion  said  to 
her:  “That  gentleman  is  Theophile 

Gautier.”  The  next  day  she  remarked 
to  Solar:  “I  never  thought  that  these 

great  men  could  be  so  gay  and  simple. 
Meyerbeer  and  Balzac  kept  on  eating 
bread  and  sausage  the  whole  day,  and 
as  for  Messrs.  Scribe  and  Victor  Hugo, 
they  stopped  the  chariot  at  every  wine 
shop.” 

Did  Sothern  the  elder  know  this  story 
when  be  played  his  famous  practical 
joke  on  an  Englishman  in  New  York 
by  giving  him  a dinner  to  which  all  the 
celebrities  were  invited?  There  is  a 
similar  story  in  Besant  and  Rice’s  “The 
Golden  Butterfly”  of  a dinner  given 
to  Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck,  at  which  Swin- 
burne and  others  behaved  In  a surpris- 
ing manner.  No  doubt  some  Roman 
jester  played  a like  trick  on  a friend 
from  a province,  and  introduced  him  to 
Horace,  Virgil,  Maecenas  and  other 
worthies  who  then  proceeded  to  be  “gay 
and  simple.” 

THE  SULTAN’S  REWARD. 

The  Sultan,  uninjured  by  the  bomb, 
says  publicly  and  by  proclamation  that 
his  escape  was  “God's  reward  to  him 
for  his  constant  endeavors  to  promote 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  people.” 
One  remembers  the  charges  of  out- 
rageous cruelty  brought  against  him: 
how.  a timid  man,  made  suspicious  by 
designing  courtiers,  he  orders  men  to 
bo  assassinated  as  another  commands 
his  dinner;  how  he  butchers  thousands 
with  the  easy  conscience  of  a con- 
firmed pigeon  shooter.  One  remem- 
bers this  and  wonders  at  the  Sultan's 
proclamation.  Is  that  man  of  the  east 
a hyproorite  or  a fanatic,  to  use  such 
. preposterous  words?  Perhaps  he  be- 
k lieves  that  the  happiness  of  his  folk 
is  assured  by  constant  blood-letting; 
..  that  those  who  escape  are  benefited 
' by  the  Slaughter  of  their  neighbors. 
After  all,  his  self-congratulation  is 
no  more  monstrous  than  that  of  a 
1- Christian  monarch  Who  orders  national 
rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of  an  incited 
foe.  France  under  Napoleon  III.  de- 
clared war  against  Prussia.  Then 
William  I.  had  just,  cause  in  thanking 
God  for  the  killing  of  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  in  battle.  But  was  not 
France,  according  to  the  foolish  code 
of  honor,  compelled  to  declare  the  war 
In  consequence  of  the  machinations  of 
Bismarck  and  others?  Was  not  the 
government  determined  that 
kbe?  That  a monarch  be- 


lieves in  a Providence  who  watches 
over  him.  no  matter  what  he  does,  is 
one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  trade.  Is 
the  Sultan  insolent  in  his  belief  that 
as  commander  of  the  faithful  he  is 
the  Lord's  vicegerent?  Do  not  Wil- 
liam II.  and  the  Czar  believe  firmly 
that  they  rule  by  divine  right? 

A_ NEEDED  WORD. 

“The  Bystander”  of  London  deplores 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  word  in  the 
English  language  which  properly  de- 
scribes the  man  of  the  rifle,  as  “crick- 
eter” describes  the  player  of  England’s 
national  game,  as  “archer”  describes 
the  man  who  shoots  with  the  bow.  The 
word  “rifleman”  does  not  suit  him,  un- 
less he  happens  to  belong  to  a patricu- 
iar  branch  of  the  army.  He  is  not  a 
“gunner,”  and  “shooter”  will  hardly 
do,  for  the  latter  term  describes  a low 
class  of  ball  in  cricket.  The  reporters 
at  Bisley  used  the  word  “marksmen” 
or  “shots”  for  the  male  competitors 
and  “markswomen”  or  "lady  shots”  for 
the  female  competitors.  AVe  should 
have  expected  the  English  reporters  to 
speak  of  the  latter  as  “marksladies,” 
for  women  in  England  are  either  “la- 
dies” or  “persons”— there  are  no 
females,  no  women,  in  polite  speech. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  discussing  the 
needed  term,  says  that  “marksman”  is 
a vague  word  at  the  best,  and  a “shot” 
is  properly  applied  only  to  the  man 
who  discharges  a shotgun.  “Logically, 
the  rifler  (only  rifler  isn’t,  of  course, 
right)  ought  to  be  called  a bullet.  Yet 
to  call  a man  ‘a  good  bullet’  or  *a  bad 
bullet’  would  result  in  misundertsand- 
ing.  Perhaps  some  poet  could  coin  the 
missing  word.” 

But  why  will  not  “marksman”  do,  in 


the  sound  of  the  voice.”  ^ Something  i 
might  be  said  about  the  behavior  of 
chickens  for  some  little  time  after  thej 
are  headless. 

This  problem  has  interested  novelists, 
and  there  are  several  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant stories  worked  out  from  this 


motive.  Probably  the  most  blood-curd- 
ling of  them  is  A’illiers  de  l’lsle 
Adam’s  “Secret  of  the  Scaffold.”  Since 
some  insist  that  punishment  by  the 
electric  chair  is  cruel,  inasmuch  as  the 
condemned  may  suffer  agonies  for  a 
few  moments,  no  doubt  questions  sug- 
gestive of  tales  to  the  grimly  imagina- 
tive will  arise  and  experiments  will  bo 
tried.  Decapitation  has  interested  the 
Parisians  ever  since  their  St.  Denis 
walked  about  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.  Gorbault  even  went  so  far  as 
to  portray  him  taking  his  head  to  the 
hairdresser’s  that  his  hair  might  be 
pleasingly  combed. 

NOCTURNAL  VISITORS. 

Mr.  Stuart  Crane  of  Louisville,  like 
Ulysses,  has  seen  many  cities  and  men. 
He  is  by  profession  a travelling  man. 
hv>»  the  last  three  years  a mysterious 
fate  lias  pursued  him,  until  he  is  now 
in  a ln-^pjtal  suffering  from  brain 
fever.  He)  would  stop  at  a highly  re- 
spectable hotel,  and  after  an  evening 
spent  in  writing  to  the  firm  or  in  sedate 
and  improving  conversation  with  a col- 
league, he  would  go  to  bed.  He  would 
awake  suddenly'  and  find  the  bed 
clothes  gone.  He  tvouM  change  room; 
he  would  change  hotel;  his  fate  was 
the  same.  “The  strangest  part  of  it 
ail  is  that,  when  the  covers  once  disap- 
pear, they  are  never  found  again;  and, 
though  there  are  four  nurse's  with  him 
in  the  ward  at  the  ChillicotLe  Hospital, 


spite  of  the  reproach  of  vagueness?  report  has  it  that  the  supply  of  bed 


One  skilled  or  practised  in  shooting  at 
a mark  is  the  evident  definition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  “marksman”  in  Eng- 
land was  once,  if  it  is  not  now,  a title 
of  merit  awarded  for  a certain  recog- 
nized degree  of  proficiency  in  rifle  prac- 
tice (see  “Musketry  Inst.”  for  1859). 
It  is  true  that  a marksman  may  be 
one  who  marks  out  land,  or  makes  a 
mark  in  place  of  a signature,  or  has  at- 
tained a certain  degree  among  Orange- 
men, or  ranges  competitors  in  a race, 
but  there  would  be  no  possible  confu- 
sion in  connection  with  shooting. 
“Markswoman”  is  at  least  a century  | 
old,  and  Sir  AA'alter  Scott  used  it  in 
“St.  Ronau’s  AA'ell.”  “Rifler,”  too,  j 
might  be  called  vague,  as  one  that 
rifles,  pillages,  robs.  “Bullet’  has  an 
unpleasant  meaning  in  English  slang: 
“To  give  the  bullet  is  to  discharge  an 
employe,”  and  “to  shake  the  bullet”  at 
any  one  is  to  threaten  the  discharge. 
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GHASTLY  RECOGNITION. 

• Mr.  Henri  Languille  of  Orleans, 
France,  murdered  an  old  man  and  was 
guillotined.  AA'hen  bis  head  fell  into 
the  basket,  a physician,  duly  authorized, 
lifted  it  and  thrice  called  the  murderer 
by  name.  On  the  first  two  occasions 
the  eyelids  were  raised  and  the  eyes 
fixed  themselves  on  Dr.  Beanrieu.  At 
the  third  call  they  remained  closed. 

The  Parisian  newspapers  are  there- 
fore debating  again  the  questions: 
AA'hether  a man  is  conscious  for  a short 
time  after  his  head  has  been  cut  off: 
Whether  he  suffers  after  decapitation? 
The  questions  are  old,  and  there  were 
experiments  in  France  before  the  re- 
cent one  at  Orleans.  A physician,  De 
la  Pommeraye,  was  visited  just  before 
bis  execution  by  a colleague,  who 
asked  him  in  the  name  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  they  belonged  to  respond 
as  he  best  could  to  a like  call.  He 
promised  to  do  his  best.  His  head  was 
raised  and  the  question  was  put:  “Dr. 
de  la  Pommeraye,  do  yoc  hear  me?” 
The  eyes  of  the  head  opened  and  closed 
spasmodically.  But  might  not  these 
spasms  have  occurred  in  each  Instance 
naturally  and  inevitably  if  there  had 
been  no  summons  to  recognition?  Some 
of  the  learned,  as  Prof.  Hartmann, 
state  that  life  of  the  tissues  exists 
after  death,  that  there  is  a succession 


clothing  is  rapidly  dwindling.” 

There  is  a reasonable  solution  of  this 
mystery.  The  books  of  Yogi  philoso- 
phy—and,  by  the  way,  the  leading 
Yogis  are  now  found  in  the  western 
states,  not  in  India — assure  us  that  be- 
yond the  border  “the  lower  pianes  of 
the  Astral  plane”  are  filled  with  souls 
of  a gross  and  undeveloped  type.  These 
lower  plane  souls  hang  around  the  old 
scenes  of  their  earthly  degradation; 
they  are'  in  very  close  contact  with  the 
material  plane;  they  masquerade  as 
the  spirits  at  seances  where  mediums 
and  sitters  are  also  on  a low  plane; 
they  play  silly  pranks;  they  indulge 
themselves  in  “general  devilment.”  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
C'rane  is  pursued  nocturually  by  some 
soul  who,  though  catalogued  as  belong- 
ing to  a lower  plane,  is  by  choice  a 
high-story  worker?  The  soul  may  be 
of  some  one  unreasonably  offended  by 
Mr.  Crane,  that  of  a tradesman  who 
told  some  jest  at  which  Mr.  Crane 
could  not  laugh,  even  to  gain  an  order, 
or  of  some  rival  and  discomfited  drum- 
mer? 

This  mysterious  fly-by-night  pulls  off 
the  bed  clothes  and  t&kes  them  with 
him.  How  different  the  behavior  of 
the  sweet  and  gentle  ghost  that  haunts 
Ionia,  a plantation  in  the  Green  Spring 
region,  Louisa  county,  A'a.l  There  are 
many  out-of-door  and  household  spec- 
tres in  the  region,  some  frightful  to 
look  upon,  others  soothing  and  benefi- 
cent. In  Ionia,  a mansion  that  be- 
longed to  the  Rives  family,  whenever 
a guest  sleeps  for  the  first  time  in  the 
largest  chamber,  an  old  lady  enters  the 
room  in  the  costume  of  a century  ago 
and  with  a candle.  She  walks  toward 
the  bed,  smiles  on  the  visitor,  tucks 
him  up  tenderly  and  glides  away 
through  the  shut  door.  Truly  a spirit 
of  the  highest  plane! 

A STAGE  PARADOX. 

There  has  been  discussion  in  The  Era 
over  the  question:  “Should  an  actress 
be  highly  educated?”  One  writer  thinks 
that  a Girton  girl  would  in  all  prob- 
ability make  a better  Juliet  than  a 
woman  of  comparatively  scanty  school- 
ing, but  the  general  opinion  may  be 
thus  formulated:  “A  bright,  keen  and 
alert  intellect,  with  a moderately  good 
school  education,  is  the  most  promising 
soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the  actor  or 


of  deaths  before  the  spark  is  finally  actress.”  This  statement  led  an  ob- 
put  out.  "The  opening  of  the  eyelids  server  to  remark:  “It  is  certain  that 
after  the  head  is  cut  off  is  the  reflex  many  parts  have  been  excellently  | 
action  on  the  still  vibrant  nerves  by 


played  by  charming  ladies  who  hardly 
knew  the  difference  between  a cape  and 
an  isthmus,  while  an  attractive  per- 
sonal quality  in  many  very  indifferent 
players  is  the  fact  that  they  are  ‘so 
cultured’  off  the  stage.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a course  of 
study  at  any  college  with  a degree  as 
certificate  of  work  satisfactorily  done 
would  enable  a young  woman  to  im- 
personate Juliet  or  Rosalind  or  the 
heroine  of  any  modem  “problem  play” 
with  greater  authority  than  that  dis- 
played by  a woman  whose  education 
has  been  derived  from  experience. 
Granted  that  the  natural  gifts— among 
them  beauty,  grace,  emotional  inten- 
sity— are  the  same,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  play-actress  who  has 
been  obliged  to  know  life  rather  than 
school  would  be  as  a woman  more  in- 
teresting, moving  and  convincing  on 
the  .{stage.  Suppose  Juliet  is  to  be  im- 
personated. She  is,  first  of  all,  a woman 
in  love.  Does  any  one  in  the  audience 
inquire  for  a moment  into  her  educa- 
tion, whether  she  had  been  trained  in 
mathematics  or  the  classics?  Juliet 
loves  romantically,  despairingly.  How 
will  a college  education  enable  the  ac 
tress  to  portray  this  passion  more  ef 
fectively?  AA’ould  it  not  tend  to  check 
the  natural  emotional  display? 

As  a matter  of  record,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  truly  distinguished  play- 
actresses  have  been  born  in  humble, 
often  the  humblest,  circumstances;  they 
have  known  a childhood  of  poverty; 
their  early  surroundings  have  often 
been  squalid;  their  education  has  been 
in  the  street  or  on  the  stage;  in  some 
instances  they  have  been  illiterate  per- 
sons. Dull,  stupid  or  even  coarse  in 
private  life,  they  have  charmed  and 
dazzled  and  thrilled  in  plays.  It  was 
said  of  Peg  Woffington,  the  daughter  of 
n bricklayer,  whose  girlhood  was  far' 
from  being  cloistered,  that  she  was 
“most  admirable  in  the  representation 
of  females  of  high  rank  and  of  digni- 
fied elegance.”  Where,  pray,  did 
Rachel  begin  her  training,  where  did  she 
learn  the  classic  grandeur  and  inten- 
sity that  made  her  famous  above 
women?  As  an  ignorant  singer  in  the 
streets  of  Lyons.  One  of  the  mosf  ac- 
complished of  modern  actresses,  one 
that  was  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is 
refined  and  sweet  in  womanhood,  was 
for  some  years  a barmaid,  and  the  voice 
that  delighted  thousands— alas,  that  it 
was  stilled  when  it  was  most  irresist- 
ibly-had been  heard  bjj  cockney  sports 
and  men  about  town  in  slang  and  chaff 
and  vulgar  jesting. 

There  are  women  of  education  who 
become  actresses  to  support  themselves 
or  to  gratify  their  vanity.  Suppose  one 
of  them  is  to  mimic  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  a Juliet  or  some  noble  dame  of 
Italian  history.  The  press  agent  an- 
nounces the  fact  that  Miss  Net- 
tie A’an  Guskirk  has  prepared  her- 
self for  the  composition  of  the 
part  by  reading  contemporaneous  rec- 
ords “in  the  original” ; that  she  has 
searched  museums  and  picture  galleries 
for  accurate  costumes  and  stage  furni- 
ture; that  she  has  lived  months  in 
A'erona,  \Tenice,  Padua  in  order  that 
she  may  play  with  a finer  appreciation 
of  local  color.  But  what  does  all  this 
amount  to  if  Nettie  is  not  first  of  all  an 
emotional  woman  who  has  been  train  J 
to  express  the  emotions  of  a tromai 
A play-actress  in  private  life  may  be  a ‘ » 
ignorant  and  dull  as  Pendennis’  first l j 
love,  yet  on  the  stage  be  as  a magnet  I-:' 
to  draw  all  toward  her;  or  she  may  be® 
coarse  and  a slattern  by  nature,  yet| 
behind  the  footlights  a lady  of  long  de-r 
scent,  an  aristocrat  from  sole  to  crown. 
This  is  a paradox  of  the  comedian  that 
is  more  curious  than  the  one  pro- 
pounded by  Diderot.  , 
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SUSPICIOUS  GUESTS. 

A few  weeks  ago  there  was  a robbery 
in  a humble  thatched  cottage  at  New- 
port. The  mistress  of  the  cottage  lost 
her  jewels,  which  were  of  a great  value. 

A New  York  newspaper,  stating  the 
fact  that  much  money  has  since  been, 
spent  in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  thio\es, 
publish  s the  headline  : “No  Gues^us 


icrtorf  Robbery."  The  rentier  learns 

hat  there  wore  no  guests  in  the  house 
it,  the  time  when  the  crime  was  com- 
Initted.  The  conclusion  of  the  headline 
s therefore  sternly  logical.  The  reader 
tlso  learns  that  the  owners  of  the  col- 
nge  “keenly  feel  the  attack  upon  those 
i'ho  have  been  their  guests.”  Were 
hose  guests  privately  accused  of  hnv- 
ng  given  the  tip  to  certain  parties 
killed  in  the  use  of  the  jimmy,  but  tem- 
torarily  out  of  active  employment?  Did 
hey  prepare  a chart  for  nocturnal  nav- 
gatiou  in  the  rooms?  Did  they  wax  the 
ce.vholes  for  false  keys? 

Guests  should  henceforth  take  more 
halt  ordinary  precautions  in  their 
hoice  of  hosts.  It  is  not  enough  to 
scertain  beforehand  the  abilities  of  the 
ook,  tlie  character  of  the  wines  and 
strong  drinks,  the  customs  and  rules  of 
the  cottage  life.  The  thoroughly  house- 
broken  may  now  distrust  themselves. 
Will  they  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
suspected  at  any  moment  of  plunder- 
ing wine  cellar,  linen  closet,  jewel  case? 
Even  if  they  ask  to  be  searched  before 
they  leave,  and  expose  the  contents  of 

trunks  or  dress  suit  ease,  they  would  not 
pe  free  from  the  suspicion  of  collusion 
I'vith  dark-lantern  burglars  or  slick  sec- 
lond-story  men.  Guests  in  all  instances 
[should  send  in  advance  sworn  certifi- 
cates to  their  good  character ; they 
should  be  vouched  for  by  personal  and 
ong  tried  friends  of  the  host. 

disturbing  names. 

W.  F . TV.,”  a London  journalist, 
tread  the  baptismal  name  “Edythe”  in 
inn  advertisement  and  could  not  believe 
'that  the  name  was  given  to  her  in  this 
orthography.  Continuing  his  reading, 
he  found  another  woman  insisting  that 
'she  had  been  christened  in  the  name 
iof  Mai,  and  he  found  the  variant 
‘'Mairi.”  yet  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  these  women  did  not  ■ as  children 
answer  to  the  call  “Mary.”  He  knows 
a woman  who  asked  plaintively:  “How 
could  they  ever  call  me  Susan?"  They 
did  call  her  this,  and  her  resentment 
grew.  She  did  not  name  herself  Su- 
zanne; perhaps  she  feared  the  reproach 
of  French  frivolity;  she  turned  Japa- 
nese, and  is  distinguished  as  San  among 
11  Susans. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  some  other- 
wise sensible  persons  are  seriously  an- 
noyed by  such  feminine  capriciousness. 
"Her  name  is  Mary;  why  should  she 
call  herself  ‘Mai’  or  ‘Mairi’?”  There 
are  purists  who  are  prejudiced  against 
Jenny  if  she  signs  herself  “Jennie"; 
rfr  pu  Jenny’s  case,"  they  exclaim! 
Tebwflly  has  not  Jenny  a right  to  spell  | 
her  name  as  she  pleases?  Is  she  the 
less  fair  or  amiable  therefor?  “Give 
me  a simple  girl,  plain  Mary,  plain 
Edith.  I can’t  stand  these  affecta- 
tions." Then  there  is  talk  about  the 
simple  life. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  old 
and  ornate  spellings  of  Edith,  as  there 
are  of  Alice.  “Mairi”  is  a ’little  far- 
fetched: it  suggests  a savage  tribe,  but 
if  a girl  wishes  to  be  thus  addressed 
why  should  she  not  be  humored?  There 
is  much  affectation  in  this  chatter 
about  a simple  life,  about  -the  pious  j 
duty  of  plain  and  sanitary  fare— a scrip 
with  fruit  and  herbs  supplied  and  ' 
water  from  the  spring.  Mr.  Chesterton  | 
jis  right  in  saying  that  it  needs  a.  far 
[more  “decadent  and  elaborate  mind  to 
vnlk  about  in  sandals  with  a raw  to- 
jmato  held  firmly  in  tlie  right  hand  and 
hat  on  your  head  than  to  conform 
i the  more  commonplace  and  usual 
vs  of  dressing  and  eating.”  TVhat 
he  only  simplicity  worth  while? 
e simplicity  of  tlie  heart,  the  sim- 
fy  which  accepts  and  enjoys.  There 
“ he  a reasonable  doubt  as  to  what 
I'm  preserves  this.  There  can 
[y  be  no  doubt  that  a system  of 
ieity  destroys  it.  There  is  more 
icily  in  the  man  who  eats  caviar 
|ipnlse  than  in  the  man  who  eats 
-nuts  on  principle.”  Names  are 
taken  on  impulse.  Why  should 
■ Mary  on  principle? 

Inan  may  be  named  Cyrus,  or 
or  Quartus,  and  yet  he  is  not 
Lately  blamed  for  affectation  if 
known  familiarly  as  “Cy,”  or 


J “Zeno,"  or  “Quarty,  old  boy.”  Why 
should  “Mai”  be  looked  on  with  suspi- 
i don?  A person’s  name  is  supposed  to 
identify.  There  are  fourteen  Susans  in 
tlie  street;  why  should  not  one  of  them 
be  privileged  to  call  herself  San?  Espe- 
cially ns  the  Japanese  are  now  in 
fashion. 


OVERDONE. 

Mr.  Johnson,  spent  a few  days  Inst 
week  at  a country  house,  and  found 
much  material  as  a sociologist  for  his 
great  work — the  first  volume  is  almost 
ready  for  the  printer.  He  was  espe- 
cially impressed  by  a certain  behavior 
of  young  male  guests,  some  in  college, 
others  studying  law  or  medicine.  Tlie 
first  night  after  he  had  dressed  as 
though  it  were  winter  and  he  were 
going  to  a formal  dinner — for  thus  rre 
summer  rest  and  enjoyment  marred  by 
hosts  and  hostesses  who  insist  on  con- 
ventions and  formalities  when  nature 
herself  is  uneorseted,  short-skirted  and 
with  flowing  hair — he  went  down  to  the 
parlor  with  his  society  smile  and  with 
lids  boots  too  full  of  feet.  The  guests 
were  all  assembled.  A young  lady  of 
the  house  entered,  and  naturally  all  the 
men  arose.  In  a few  minutes  she  left 
the  room  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
and  the  young  men  again  arose.  Mr. 
Johnson  joined  them  in  the  manoeu- 
vres, a little  belated.  They  had  hardly 
resumed  their  seats  before  she  re-en- 
tered, and  h>  and  heboid!  they  all  rose 
again,  all  except  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
made  a silent  protest  against  this  non- 
sense, as  he  called  it.  Telling  us  of 
his  visit,  he  said:  “That  continual  bob- 
bing up  and  down  got  on  my  nerves. 
The  absurdity  of  it!  Here  was  some 
girl  or  other  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
room  every  five  minutes,  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  afternoon,  at  night,  and, 
even  when  she  had  gone  out  only  for 
a minute,  there  was  this  solemn  rising 
and  seating  one’s  self.  You  know  how 
women  will  stand  and  stand  while  they 
are  saying  good-by  after  a call,  or 
assuring  the  hostess  as  by  a sworn 
affidavit  that  they  have  had  a pleasant 
time  at  dinner.  They  stand  and  chat- 
ter and  are  apparently  fresh  and  tire- 
less, while  the  men  near  by  are  ready 

to  drop  after  five  minutes.”  He  low- 
ered his  voice:  “This  was  worse.” 
Then  he  railed  against  this  affectation 
of  courtesy:  “When  did  this  trick  come 
in?  In  my  days  of  gallantry,  before  I 
began  to  devote  myself  seriously  to  my 
life  work,  it  was  naturally  the  custom 
1 to  show  respect  to  women,  by  rising 
when  they  entered  a room  and  when 
j they  left  it  for  the  night;  hut,  if  a 
j woman  arose  from  a chair  to  absent 
j herself  for  a few  minutes  or  moved 
j from  oue  chair  to  another,  the  most 
j courteous  never  stirred,  nor  was  he  ex- 
pected to  turn  himself  into  a jxxmping- 
jack.  I give  you  my  word,  there  was 
such  a restless  crowd  in  this  house  that 
sustainBd  conversation  was  impossible 
I between  the  older  members  of  the  com- 
pany. The  solemnity  of  dinner  was 
disturbed.  Miss  Beatrice  came  in  late 
—the  youngest  of  the  family — and  every 
youth  jumped  up  with  napkin  or  fork 
in  hand.  But  I saw  that  the  young 
women  did  not  pay  such  marked  atten- 
tion to  the  movements  of  an  old  lady; 
in  fact,  they  sometimes  neglected  to 
rise  when  she  entered  the  parlor  quiet- 
ly. And  these  same  young  men  who 
were  so  foolishly  punctilious  in  this  one 
respect  said  flippant  things  to-  their 
eiders  and  neglected  to  do  things  for 
the  young  women  which  in  my  day 
were  thought  obligatory.  Veneer,  my 
boy,  veneer!  No  doubt  these  young 
squirts  looked  on  me  as  a fossil,  or  a 
rheumatic  with  creaking  unoiled  hinges, 
or  a man  of  some  scientific  attainments 
who  had  not  in  his  earlier  years  been 
admitted  to  polite  society.  Let  them 
think  what  they  please;  my  knees,  if 
not  my  withers,  were  un wrong.” 


mind,  and  the  adventures  themselves 
were  bold  and  thrilling.  If  only  ho  will 
be  satisfied;  to  write  as  he  would  talk, 
as  Gen.  Grant  wrote  his  inimitable 
book!  George  Borrow,  no  mean  judge, 
praised  the  style  of  the  authors  of  the 
original  Newgate  Calendar  for  direct- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  also  the  stylo 
of  writers  of  early  chap-hooks  and 
broadsides.  If  Mr.  McCarthy  tries  to 
be  picturesque  or  poetic  in  his  narra- 
tion, if  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  a “de- 
scriptive writer,”  his  book  will  lack 
the  essential  qualities  of  straightfor- 
wardness and  force.  Furthermore,  tlie 
book  should  not  be  illustrated.  It  is 
much  better  to  leave  faces,  figures, 
scenes  to  the  imagination. 

Books  of  this  nature  fascinate  both 
the  old  and  the  young.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter reading  than  the  original  “Lives  of 
Highwaymen,”  but  it  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  Johnson,  who  pirated  the 
book  and  ruined  it  by  “improvements 
in  diction,”  deserved  a worse  fate  than 
that  which  befell  any  one  of  the  heroes 
he  described.  What  a wonderful  book 
was  left  behind  him  by  the  artistic 
ruffian,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  in  these 
days  would  surely  he  serving  a long 
term  at  hard  labor,  as  would  Casanova, 
whose  autobiography,  long  despised  and 
regarded  as  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Thack- 
eray lifted  from  it  freely  for  his  “Barry 
Lyndon,”  is  now  acknowledged  as 
something  more  than  a mass  of  ob- 
scenities with  a relieving  episode— the 
escape  from  the  leads;  it  Is  rightly 
ranked  as  a masterpiece  of  personal 
revelation,  as  a marvellous  picture  of 
a blackguard  period.  Casanova  was  the 
supreme  adventurer;  yet  he  today,  re- 
pentant or  defiant,  would  be  obliged  to 
write  his  memoirs  in  a narrow  cell. 

In  an  ideal  republic  the  memoirs  of 
certain  distinguished  generals  would  be 
classed  with  the  books  that  we  have 
mentioned,  for  men  like  Caesar  would 
be  voted  criminals  of  high  degree.  Car- 
lyle, for  his  “Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great,”  would  be  catalogued  with  Har- 
rison Ainsworth  or  less  famous  chron- 
iclers of  the  deeds  of  burglars,  high- 
waymen and  confidence  men.  And  in 
this  ideal  republic,  Mks  Tarbell’s  short 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rocke- 
feller—who  probably  x-ejoices  because 
tlie  sketch  is  no  longex— would  he  read 
as  one  now  reads  a narration  of  the 
life  and  achievements  of  Dick  Turpin 
or  “Sixteen  String”  Jack. 

The  reader  whose  taste  has  not  been 
sentimentalized  will  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy’s memoirs.  It  should  easily  be 
the  book  of  the  season;  not  only  as  a 
“quick  sellex-,”  but  as  a tale  told  by  a 
man  of  pronounced  individuality  and 
indisputable  action.  Admiration  for 
adventurous  exploits  is  not  choked  in 
a commercial  age.  The  timid  rever- 
ence  the  audacious.  And  now,  when 
novelists  go  back  to  knights  in  annor 
and  the  yeax-s  of  derring-do,  or  analyze 
laboriously  problems  of  sex,  or  write 
with  a dark  lantern  after  the  minute 
manner  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  the  true 
story  of  a yeggman  will  be  welcome. 


TAXES  OF  DERRING-DO. 

Mr.  John  F.  McCarthy’s  reminis- 
cences, published  in  book  form,  should 
he  interesting  reading.  Some  men  de- 
fer the  waiting  of  their  memoirs  until 
their  memory  is  blunted,  and  they  are! 
therefore  often  vague  or  incredible  in 
statement,  but  Mr.  McCarthy’s  ad- 
ventures as  a yeggman  are  fresh  in  his  j 


SPARKS  IN  COURT. 

Suits  brought  against  railway  compa- 
nies for  injury  to  life  or  property  are  of 
interest  to  many  who  are  not  immedi- 
ately concerned.  There  are  some  who 
even  look  forward  to  such  injury  with- 
out contributory  negligence  on  their 
part.  A curious  ease  lately  came  up 
before  the  court  of  appeal  in  England. 
At  a certain  station  of  the  North  West- 
ern passengers  who  alight  on  the  north 
platform  and  wish  to  go  somewhere  on 
j the  north  side  of  the  line  can  cross  bv 
a subway  to  the  other  platform  and 
double  back  by  a road  under  the  rails, 
they  can  leave  by  a private  path 

belonging  to  the  company  close  to  the 
line.  They  are  invited  by  a hoax’d 
mai’ked  “Way  out,”  and  there  is  a 
ticket  collector;  but  they  ai'e  exposed 
to  sparks  from  the  engine  if  it  starts 
while  they  are  still  on  the  path.  Local 
residents  petitioned  the  company  to 
screen  this  path,  but  the  company  re- 
fused to  do  it.  A petitioner  soon  there- 
after eot  a spark  injiis  eye  and  ; 


gjive  him  £25  damages.  Should  the 
judge  have  ruled  that  the  company  had 
taken  all  reasonable  precautions?  A 
railway  is  bound  in  England  to  use  all 
the  known  scientific  apparatus  to  check 
the  sparks  nuisance;  it  is  not  bound  to 
screen  its  xvhole  line  or  the  side  of  a 
public  road.  But  in  this  instance  the 
court  of  appeal  held  that  the  pirovision 
of  a screen  was  not  so  plainly  unreason- 
able as  to  justify  the  judge  in  taking! 
away  the  exercise  of  discretion  from  f 
the  jury.  The  company  w’as  obliged  to  I 
pay,  and  either  to  screen  the  path  or  to  [ 
close  it  up. 

MASCAGNI  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Pietro  Mascagni  was  sux’ely  born 
under  a restless,  warlike  star.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  there  is  strife;  wherever 
he  has  been  the  mention  of  his  name 
stirs  up  strife.  All  this  dates  only 
from  the  time  of  his  sudden  success 
with  “Cavalleria  Rustieana.”  Perhaps, 
after  all,  success,  as  Victor  Hugo  in- 
sisted, is  hideous.  Called  to  Pesax-o  as 
the  director  of  the  music  school,  Mas- 
cagni’s term  was  a series  of  quarrels, 
which  culminated  in  an  open  row  that 
led  to  his  enforced  resignation.  In  Amer- 
ica he  figured  in  courts  as  wTell  as  in 
theatres.  He  goes  from  city  to  city  ir 
Eux-ope  as  a conductor;  discussion  of 
his  merits  incites  screaming;  fists  are 
clenched.  There  is  alwrnys  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  Leoncavallo,  in  which 
one— it  mattei’s  not  which  one  of  the 
two— is  seen  accusing  the  other  of  tak- 
ing the  same  subject  for  an  opera,  fol- 
lowing or  anticipating.  And  now,  long 
after  he  left  Pesaro,  his  music  set, 
neighbor  against  neighbor  in  that  ord^|| 
narily  peaceful  little  town. 

It  appears  that  since  MAscagni  «| 
dismissed  from  the  school  in  Pes; 
his  music  has  been  excluded  there  frd 
public  orchestral  concerts,  that  the! 
might  be  no  popular  demonstration, 
was  thought  at  last  that  the  mus 
could  be  played  with  eomparativ 
safety,  so  far  as  audience  and  perform] 
ers  were  concerned,  and  the  overtur 
to  “Cavalleria  Rustieana”  was  put 
the  programme  of  a piazza  concert;  bi! 
after  a few  measures  the  friends  aij 
foes  of  the  composer  began  to  gro; 
and  howl  and  make  all  manner  of  loj 
and  disturbing  cries,  and  when  thl 
throats  were  tired  they  began  to  br 
each  other,  and  there  was  soon  sj 
violence  that  the  concert  was  aha] 
doned. 

There  are  superstitious  and  ungalla 
persons  in  America  and  in  Italy  w 
allege  that  Mrs.  Mascagni  is  Pietro' 
evil  star;  that  it  is  she  who,  by  pourir 
suspicion  into  his  credulous  ear,  pe! 
suades  him  that  xren  in  all  lands  arj 
leagued  together  to  tarnish  his  far 

and  to  pick  his  pockets.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  composer  believes  firmly  thru 
his  wife  is  his  mascot.  She  nurseL  _ 
him  when  he  was  sick  unto  death.  She  1 
xii’ged  him  to  send  his  “Cavalleria  Rus- 
tieana’ to  the  publisher  when  the  com-j 
petition  was  announced,  when  he  him-  ’ 
self  was  faint-hearted.  He  attributes 
all  his  good  luck  to  her,  for  he  had 
none  before  his  marriage.  She  may  J 
have  been  his  mascot  but  her  charm/ 
disappeared  with  the  success  of  “Cav- 
alleria Rustieana,”  for,  in  spite  of  the] 
later  woi-ks,  Mascagni  is  still  a man  of I 
one  opera.  It  would  be  hard  to  per/ 
suade  him  of  this,  for  he  is  a doting 
parent  toward  all  the  children  of  hisj 
brain. 


DICKENS  STAGED. 

Mr.  Tree  produced  Mr.  Comyns  Carj 
version  of  “Oliver  Twist”  on  the  Is 
night  of  his  season,  and  writh  such  sj 
cess  that  he  announces  it  as  the  pie 
with  which  he  will  x-eopen  the  theatre  . 
Septembei’.  Thei’e  have  been  seveil 
adaptations  of  “Oliver  Twist”  for  tl| 
stage.  The  first  was  the  work  of 
dramatic  pirate  in  1839  at  the  oil 
Surrey  Theatre,  and  Dickens  went  tl 
see  it.  Forster  tells  us  how  he  liked  itl 
“In  the  middle  of  the  first  scene  he  lail 
himself  down  on  the  floor  in  a cornil 
of  the  box  and  never  x-ose  till  the  ac| 
drop  fell.” 

It  is  apparent  to  any  one  that 
novels  of  Thackeray,  which  cover 
periods^f  time  and  are  made- 
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st  part  of  conversation,  are  diffi- 
adapt.  It  win  surprise  some  to 
m acute  critic  declaring  that  the 
of  Dickens,  while  they  tempt  the 
fight,  are  still  more  repugnant  to 
\e  version,  for  while  the  charac- 
e made  for  the  theatre,  the  novels, 
ed  mostly  in  instalments,  have  | 
ense  of  form.  The  plot  is  for 
list  part  perfunctory ; yet  when 
j*  was  taxed  with  looseness  in 
icigue  of  his  stoVies  he  girded  up 
s to  write  "Our  Mutual  Friend.” 
ere  not  recent  attempts  to  un- 
‘The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,” 
he  one  by  Mr.  Cumming  Walters, 
pite  of  the  fact  that  the  incomplete 
el  was  finished  shortly  after  the 
h of  Dickens  by  “a  spirit  hand” 
published  in  this  country?  Take 
re r Twist,”  for  instance ; how  many 
can  tell  you  all  about  Oliver’s  ad- 
tures  with  Bumble,  Sowerby,  I*  agin  ; 
r many  to  whom  Bill  Sikes,  Nancy, 
h Claypole,  the  Artful  Dodger  are 
he  people  in  the  next  street  can  de- 
the  plot  of  the  story  or  why  there 
mysterious  attempt  to  turn  Oliver 
•.  criminal?  The  theatregoer  is 
rned  chiefly  with  the  squalid 
edy  of  Nancy,  with  the  melodra- 
•ic  Fagin  and  with  the  relieving 
edy.  What  does  he  care  for  the 
lowy  Monks,  the  legitimate  son? 

Mr.  Carr  gives  a condensed  form 
le  whole  of  the  novel,  according  to 
accounts  of  the  play  that  have 
ed  us.  This  would  seem  to  be 
iaken  reverence,  for  the  reader  can 
all  the  vague  passages,  the  mawk- 
about  the  sentimental  lovers, 
'tator  must  sit  and  endure 
de  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
that  he  remembers  in  the  book, 
ising  this  subject,  a New 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
»e  as  playwright  and  critic  said 
that  a more  serious  obstacle  in 
Captation  of  a novel  by  Dickens 
fact  that  there  are  two  and  often 
plots  in  the  more  important 
■ that  there  is  too  much  material, 
essful  play  must  be  founded  on 
odes  in  which  the  favorite  and 
ble  characters  are  introduced, 
play  must  be,  first  of  all,  a suc- 
of  character  sketches.  In  a 
untied  on  "David  Copperfield” 
f the  men  and  women  that  are 
lade  for  theatrical  use ! The 
•ontains  a melodrama,  a comedy, 

; but  it  cannot  be  squeezed  as  in 
press  into  one  dramatic  piece  that 
ns  all  the  vital  characteristics, 
refully  annotated  list  of  sueeess- 
‘ yg  based  on  novels  would  be  an 
lining  volume.  There  are  a few 
that  still  live  while  the  novels 
selves  are  practically  forgotten  or 
Thousands  know  "Camille” 
have  never  read  Dumas’  romance, 
cle  Tom’s  Cabin”  is  still  played  in 
country  and  in  Europe  to  thrilled 
rnces  who  know  the  story  itself 
vaguely  as  a powerful  abolition 
This  play  may  be  performed 
interpolations,  as  when  Lcgree, 
the  sale  of  Uncle  Tom,  asks:  "Is 
good  slave?”  the  answer  is  made: 
and  a good  juggler,  tool”  and 
Tom  immediately  begins  to 
balls  and  knives  in  the  air:  the 
motive  is  one  of  universal  and 
g interest — the  sale  of  a man  s 
without  the  ability  to  sell  his 
’he  play  of  today  that  is  adapted 
ly  from  a “quick  seller”  is  of  lit- 
antage  to  dramatic  art.  People 
ee  it  to  find  out  whether  the 
hiaracters  are  anything  like  the 
d women  in  the  novel,  just  as 
,Ir.  Carr’s  “Oliver  Twist”  was 
ed  last  month  at  His  Majesty's 
e some  of  the  critics  reproached 
:ee  for  not  being  the  Fagin  that 
shank  drew. 


VIEWS  OF  A FAMOUS 

OLD  ITALIAN  SINGER 


His  Advice  to  Masters  and  Pupils — 
Faults  and  Affectations  Peculiar 
to  Operatic  Celebrities — Marie 
Hall,  English  Violinist,  toVisit  Us. 


HE  full  title  of  the  trea- 
tise on  singing  to  which 
The  Herald  referred  last 
VNiiySffi  Sa  Sunday  is  as  follows: 
“Observations  on  the 
Florid  Song;  or.  Senti- 
ments on  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Singers,  written  ii\  Italian 
hy  Pier:  Francesco  Tosi  of  the  Phil- 
Harmoatc  Academy  at  Bologna.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Galliard.  Use- 
ful for  all  Performers,  Instrumental  as 
well  as  Vocal.  To  which  are  added  Ex- 
planatory Annotations  and  Examples  in 
Musick." 

The  edition  from  which  we  shall  quote 
's  the  second,  published  at  London  in 
1743.  The  original  was  published  at 
Bologna  20  years  before.  On  the  back 
of  the  title  page  is  this  note:  “By  the 
•Ancient'  our  author  means  those  who 
lived  about  30  or  40  years  ago;  and  by 
the  ‘Modern’  the  late  and  present  sing- 
ers." 

Tosi’s  treatise  has  been  called  the 
"goldcyi  book  on  song.”  It  was  .trans- 
lated into  German  by  Agricola,  who 
added  notes  and  comments;  into  Eng- 
lish by  Galliard.  and  into  French  as 
late  as  1S74  by  Theophile  Lemaire,  who 
also  added  notes. 

The  life  of  Pierfranco  Tosi  is  told  at 
length  by  Fetis  and  other  compilers  of 
biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he  was  an 
Italian  singer  of  great  reputation.  He 
journeyed  much  to  hear  the  eminent 
singers  in  Europe.  His  own  "manner 
of  singing,”  says  Galliard,  "was  full 

e Avnrnccirtn  onrl  r»oc«inn*  nhipflv  in  thft 
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of  expression  and  passion;  chiefly  m the 
style  of  chamber  music.  The  best  per- 
formers in  his  time  thought  themselves 
happy  when  they  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  him.”  After  he  lost  his 
voice  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  com- 
position. We  are  told  he  was  a zealous 
well-wisher  to  all  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  music,  "but  rigorous  to 
those  who  abused  and  degraded  the 
profession.”  He  visited  England  and 
sojourned  there  under  four  mbnarchs.  i 
He  filled  honorable  offices  in  Italy,  and, 
receiving  a church-retirement  in  Flan-  1 
ders,  he  died  there.  "He  was  very  much 
esteemed  by  persons  of  rank,”  adds 
Galliard.  "among  whom  the  late  Earl 
of  Peterborough  was  one,  having  often 
met  in  his  travels  beyond  sea;  and  he 
was  well  received  by  his  lordship  when 
in  England,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this 
treatise.  This  alone  would  be  a suffi- 
cient indication  of  his  merit,  his  being 
taken  notice  of  by  a person  of  that 
quality  and  distinguishing  taste.”  But 
Peterborough  was  not  a snobbish  pa- 
tron. 

The  earl,  whose  portrait  was  drawn 
sharply  in  verse  by  Swift,  whose  love 
affair  with  Anastasia  Robinson,  the  j 
singer,  gave  Mr.  George  Meredith  the I 
motive  for  a novel,  was  honored  by  Tosi  ] 
with  a dedication,  in  which  he  spoke  of  i 
the  many  favors  bestowed  on  him.  espe-  | 
cialiy  at  the  earl’s  delightful  seat  at 
Parson's  Green.  "The  famous  tulip 
i tree  in  your  garden  there  is  not  so  sur- 
prising a rarity  as  the  uncommon  pen- 
etration of  your  judgment. 


verltv  creates  stubbornness,  and  too 
great  mildness  contempt. 

Tosi  passes  over  knowledge  of  the 
notes  and  of  their  value,  time,  rests, 
accidentals,  etc.,  but  he  dwells  on  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  seven  clefs. 

, He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  pure  in- 
tonation: One  who  has  not  a good  ear 
should  not  undertake  either  to  instruct 
or  to  sing.  One  who  sings  out  of  tune 
loses  all  his  other  perfections.  "I  can 
truly  say  that  except  in  some  few  pro- 
fessors the  modern  intonation  is  very 
bad.”  What  would  he  say  to  that  of  to- 
dav  ^ 

"'in  the  sol-fa-lng  let  him  endeavor 
to  gain  bv  degrees  the  high  notes  that 
by  the  help  of  this  exercise  he  may  ac- 
quire as  much  compass  of  the  voice  as 
possible.  Let  him  take  care,  however, 
that  the  higher  the  notes,  the  more  if.  is 

necessary  to  touch  them  with  softness, 
to  avoid  screaming."  The  pupil  should 
hit  the  semitones  according  to  the  true 
rules  and  thus  distinguish  D sharp 
from  E flat.  The  master.  should  teach 
him  "to  hit  the  intonation  of  any  inter- 
val in  the  scale  perfectly  and  readily 
and  keep  him  strictly  to  this  important 
lesson,  if  he  is  desirous  he  should  sing 
with  readiness  in  a short  time.  ' The 
vowels  should  be  pronounced  distinctly; 
the  pupil  should  always  sing  standing 
in  a graceful  posture,  making  an  agree- 
able appearance,  "without  grimaces  and 
tricks  of  the  head,  of  the  body,  and 
particularly  of  the  mouth,  which  ought 
to  be  composed  in  a manner  (if  the 
sense  of  the  words  permit  it)  rather  in- 
clined to  a smile  than  too  much  gravi- 

l>Here  we  have  the  famous  rule  for  "a 
pleasant  expression;  lips  parted  as  in  a 
gentle  smile.”  a rule  that  has  been  stul- 
tified by  unreasoning  and  unreasonable 
singers.  Lancelot  of  the  Referee  spoke 
some  months  ago  of  women  who  "de- 
liver such  an  Impassioned  love  song  of 
self-abandonment  as  Grieg's  'Ich  liebe 
dich’  with  a simper,  even  while  the 
voice  speaks  in  heart  throbs;  and  on 
other  occasions  a ‘pleasant  look'  will 
be  carefullv  preserved  while  the  lips 
tell  of  shattered  hopes  and  anguish  of 
mind.”  So  songs  about  childhood  are 
too  often  sung  with  an  affectation  of 
naivete.  "In  singing  these  songs,”  says 
Lancelot,  "it  has  become  quite  a tradi- 
tion to  deliver  the  words  with  an  affec- 
tation of  childishness,  with  wide-opened 
eyes,  raised  eyebrows,  and  a general 
endeavor  to  depict  ignorant  innocence 
which  is  very  trying  to  behold,  particu- 
larly on  the  face  of  an  artist  whose 
memories  of  childhood  must  be  more  or 
less  remote.  Children  are  more  often 
old  than  young  in  their  ways,  and  they 
are  always  serious.” 

The  teacher,  according  to  Tosi,  should 
teach  the  pupil  how  to  hold  tones  with- 
out shrillness  like  a trumpet,  or  trem- 
bling; to  swell  a tone  from  softest  piano 
to  loudest  forte,  and  by  the  same  art 
to  return  from  the  forte  to  the  piano; 
to  study  on  the  three  open  Italian  vow- 
els. particularly  on  the  first,  “but  not 
always  upon  the  same,,  as  it  is  practised 
nowadavs";  to  acquaint  him,  after  he 
has  made  remarkable  progress,  with  the 
first  embellishment,  the  appoggiatura, 
and  with  the  manner  of  gliding  with 
the  vowels,  and  to  drag  the  voice  gently 
from  the  high  to  the  low-er  tones.  "But 
if  he  should  let  him  sing  the  words  and 
apply  the  appoggiatura  to  the  vowels 
before  he  is  perfect  in  sol-fa-ing,  he 
ruins  the  scholar.” 

Sound  advice;  but  so  far  there  is  not 
one  hint  or  suggestion  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  a pure  and- beautiful  tone 

is  formed.  Many  things  should  be  done; 
but  how? 


on7“  sing"  soft  'than  loud;  experience 
shows  fhat  the  piano  . ^ 1° 

trusted  to.  since  it  is  prejudicial,  though 
pleasing,  and  if  any  one  has  a mind  to 
lose  his  voice,  let  him  try  it.  On  this 
subject  some  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  an  artificial  piano  that  can  make  it- 
self he  heard  as  much  as  the  forte,  but 
that  is  only  opinion,  which  is  the  mother 
of  all  errors.  It  is  not  art  which  is  the 
cause  that  the  piano  of  a good  singer  is 
heard  but  the  profound  silence  and  at- 
tention of  the  audience.” 

And  whoever  does  not  sing  to  the  ut- 
most rigor  of  time  deserves  not  the  es- 
teem of  the  judicious;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stealing  of  time,  the  rubato. 
in  pathetic  passages,  is  an  honorable 
theft,  provided  the  robber  makes  an  in- 
genious restitution.  . . 

This  should  be  done;  that  should  not 
i be  done— Tosi  cannot  justly  be  contra- 
f dieted.  But  just  how  are  the  right 
* things  done?  The  excellent  master  de- 
scribed bv  Tosi  should  be  consulted,  but 
he  himself  has  long  been  silent. 


— *5* — 

A Teaelier’s  Duties. 

Tosi  says  in  his  introduction:  “I  can- 
not but  wonder  that  among  so  many 
professors  of  the  first  rank,  who  have 
written  so  amply  on  music  in  almost  all 
its  branches,  there  has  never  been  on  , 
at  least  that  I have  heard  o£,  who  has 
undertaken  to  explain  in  the . art ' 
singing  anything  more  than  the  first 
elements,  known  to  all;  concealing  the 
most  necessary  rules  for  singing  well. 

He  himself  disdains  to  speak  at  length 
concerning  these  all  important  first 
steps,  rudiments  "which  necessarily 
fall  to  a master  of  a lower  rank,  till 
the  scholar  can  sing  his  part  at  sight. 
TVe  mav  guess  at  the  nature  of  these 
first  lessons  from  the  requisites  de- 

Touche  ^s^Ug^^r 
shouwVaTe  command  of  voice,  "some 
glimnse  of  a good  taste,  able  to  maae 
fiimself  understood  with  ease,  a.  perfect 
intonation  and  a patience  to  endure  the 
severe  fatigue  of  a most  tiresome  em- 

^Th™eteacher  should  study  the  voice 
and  the  disposition  of  the  pupil  before 
giving  a long  course  of  lessons.  that 
he  mav  not  be  obliged  to  give  a strict 
account  Vo  God  of  the  parents’  money 
ill  spent,  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
childP  bv  the  Irreparable  loss  of - time 
which  might  have  been  more  profitably 
employed  in  some  other  profession.  • 
• • The  ignorance  of  the  parents  doe., 
not  let  them  perceive  the  badness  of 
?he  voice  of  their  children,  as  their 
necessity  makes  them  believe  that  to 
sing'and  grow  rich  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  and  to  learn  music  it  is  enough  to 
thing,  a.iu  face:  'Can  you  make 


Can  you  make 
Tl.e  master  shap'd 


Truths  and  Maxims. 

The  next  chapters  treat  of  the  appog- 
giatura and  the  trill,  ^here  are  two 
powerful  obstacles  in  forming  the  trill: 
"The-  first  embarrasses  the  master,  for 
to  this  hour  there  is  no  infallible  rule 
found  to  teach  it;  and  the  second  af- 
fects the  scholar,  because  nature^  im- 
parts the  trill  but  to  few.  Yet  "who 
wants  it  or  has  it  imperfectly  will  never 
be  a great  singer,  let  his  knowledge > foe 
ever  so  great.”  And  this  is  non  true, 
for  mastery  of  coloratura  is  necessary 
to  the  singer  who  wishes  to  move  and 
thrill  in  sustained  song  or  exert  author- 
ity in  declamation.  A voice  is  not  thor- 
oughly supple  until  it  has  the  trill  in 
easy  control.  . _ 

In  the  chapter  on  phrases  or  running 
passages  of  long  breath,  Tosi  warns  the 
pupil  against  slovenly  enunciation  and 
pronunciation;  he  should  read  and  pro 
nounce  the  words  to  his  teacher  after 
he  has  mastered  the  musical  pnrases. 
“If  the  words  are  not  heard  so  as  to  oe 
understood,  there  will  be  no  great  differ- 
ence  between  a human  voice  and  a 
hautboy.  This  defect,  though  one  of  the 
greatest,  is  nowadays  more  than  com- 
mon. to  the  greatest  disgrace  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  profession;  a.nd  yet  they 
ought  to  know  that  the  words  only  give 
the  preference  to  a singer  aoove  an  in- 
strumental performer,  admitting  them 
to*  - be  of  equal  judgment  and  knowl- 

he  pupil  should  never  take  breath  in 
the  middle  of  a word.  “Anciently  such 
cautions  were  not  necessary  but  for  the 
learners  of  the  first  rudiments;  now  the 
abuse,  having  taken  its  rise  in  the  mo cl- 
em schools,  gathers  strength  a"f  *? 
grown  familiar  with  those  who  pretend 
to  eminence.”  Might  not  this  be  writ- 
ten today  with  reference  to  the  Bay- 
reuth school  of  song  and  singers.  Or 
course  this  prohibition  is  not  rigorously 
insisted  on  bv  Tosi  in  long  running  pas- 
sages or  in  "interrupted  movements, 
where  they  cannot  be  sung  in  one 
breath.  The  singer  should  always  be 
provided  with  more' breath  than  is  neea- 

The  pupil  should  feel  the  spur  of  ri- 
valry; he  should  not  hold  his  music  be- 
fore hie  face;  he  should  sing  as  often 
as  possible  before  persons  of  ai^nc- 

n ess . t0  ’ “Assti  ranceT  leads'5  to  *for  turfed  ami 

lnTheinpSupilbsCh°ould  bemwen  .killed  in 
forte  and  piano,  used  more  to  the  fi.st 
than  tbp  qprnnii.  it  being  easier  to  make 


Shocking  Examples. 

There  was  no  one  keener  than  Tosi 
in  exposing  the  affectations,  the  faults, 
the  sins  of  the  irritable  race.  See 
what  he  says  about  certain  singers  of 
operatic  recitative:  “There  are  some 

who  sing  recitative  on  the  stage  like 
that  of  the  church  or  chamber;  some  in 
a perpetual  chanting,  which  is  insufter-  | 

able;  some  overdo  it  and  make  it  a 
barking;  some  whisper~it  and  some  sing 
it  confusedly;  some  force  out  the  last 
syllable  and  some  sink  it;  some  sing  it 
blusteringly  and  some  as  if  they  were 
thinking  of  something  else;  some  in  a 
languishing  manner,  others  in  a hurry; 
some  sing  it  through  the  teeth  and 
others  with  affectation;  some  do  not 
pronounce  the  words  and  others  do  not 
express  them;  some  sing  it  as  if  laugh- 
ing and  some  crying;  some  speak  it 
and  some  hiss  it;  some  halloo,  bellow 
1 and  sing  it  out  of  tune,  and,  together 
with  their  offences  against  nature,  are 
guilty  of  the  greatest  fault  in  thinking 
themselves  above  correction.” 

It  was  the  belief  of  Tosi  that  to  study 
much  and  to  preserve  the  full  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  voice  were  incompat- 
ible. The  beautiful  voice  is  a gift  of 
nature;  perfection  in  art  is  a “painful  , 
acquisition”;  Tosi,  therefore,  considered 
the  latter  as  the  more  excellent  merit 
and  more  deserving  of  praise.  And 
what  should  the  student  not  do  to  gain 
this  nerfection  of  art! 

He”  should  abstain-  from  all  manner 
of  disorderly  conduct  and  from  all  vio- 
lent diversions.  He  should  master  his 
own  language  and  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted w'itii  the  meaning  and  shades 
of  meaning  of  the  text  that  he  sings. 
Youth,  as  Liszt  said.  Is  the  time  for  ! 
virtuositv,  and  "the  unwearied  study  of  : 
youth  is' sure  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
that  oppose,  though  defects  were  sucked  j 
in  with  our  mother’s  milk.”  When  the 
voice  is  tired  there  should  be  study 
with  the  mind.  The  student  should 
hear  closely  the  most  celebrated  singers 
and  instrumental  performers,  but  he 
should  copy  no  one'  of  them:  “Where 

knowledge  with  study  makes  one  a good 
singer,  ignorance  with  one  single  copy 
makes'  a thousand  bad  ones.’  He 
should  learn  to  accompany  himself. 
(This  advice  may  have  been  indisput- 
ably sound  in  the  time  of  the  harpsi- 
chord. but  some  believe  that  the  modern 
piano,  which  is  a compromise  in  the 
matter  of  pure  Intonation,  is  injurious 
to  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  a sing- 
er's ear.  and  that  it  is  far  better  for 
him  to  practise  his  exercises  unaccom- 
panied. or  with  the  occasional  use  of  a 
pitch-pipe).  Tosi  was  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  all  study  to  sing  is  inev- 
itably vain  if  it  is  not  accompanied 
with  some  little  knowledge  of  counter- 
point. . , , 

“Whoever  studies,  let  him  look  for 
what  is  most  excellent,  and  let  him 
look  for  it  wherever  it  is,  without 
troubling  himself  whether  it  be  in  the 
style  of  15  or  20  years  ago,  or  in  that  of 
these  days,  for  all  ages  have  their  good 
and  bad’ productions.  It  is  enough  to 
find  out  the  best  and  profit  hy ^ them 
Tosi  in  his  old  age  declared  that  if  he 
were  young  he  should  imitate  as  closely 
as  possible  the  sustained  song  of  the 
ancients  and  the  swift  passages  of  the 
moderns.  He  advised  the  pupils  to 
study  both,  to  arrive  at  perfection,  but 
if  one  were  to  choose.  I should  freely, 
without  fear  of  being  taxed  with  pat- 
tialltv,  advise  him  to  attach  himself  to 
the  taste  of  the  first.”  In  his  catholic- 
ity he  admitted  gladly  that  ”la"f 

ner  of  singing  has  a different  degree  of 
eminence. 


Caustic  Observations.  ~ 

There  are  pages  in  his  book  that  are 
now  chiefly  of  historical  or  antiquarian 
interest,  for  the  character  of  the  music 
that  invited  the  comments  is  now  itself 
only  historical.  It  is  no  longer  the 
fashion  for  a singer  to  improvise  his 
cadenzas,  and  a thorough  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  moods  is 
no  longer  indispensable  to  an  operatic 
singer.  In  like  manrer  the  chapter  on 
cadenzas,  or  cadences  as  they  were 
then  called  In  English,  is  now  of  inter- 
est chiefly  to  the  general  student  or 
music,  but  many  of  the  observations 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  singer  after 
he  is  proficient  and  ready  to  sing  in 
public  are  of  weight  today. 

It  is  believed  by  some  who  are  ever 
praisers  of  past  times  that  in  the  lstn 
century  every  singer  was  a swan.  ici 
Tosi  tells  us;  "If  too  many  did  not  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  had  studied 
sufficiently,  there  would  not  be  such  a 
scarcity  of  the  best  nor  such  a swarm 
of  the  worst.”  He  is  never  weary  of 
inveighing  against  the  immoderate 
gargling"  of  the  stage,  against  the  me- 
diocrity of  the  lazy,  the  Ignorance  of 
the  impudent  pretenders.  He  has  a 
prettv  knack  of  polite  abuse,  as  wll®a 
he  writes:  "There  are  also  several  who 

study  nothing  hu--  the  defects  and  are 
endowed  with  t marvellous  aptness  to 
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learn  them  all.  having  so  nappy  a mem- 
ory as  never  to  forget  them.  Their 
genius  is  so  inclined  to  the  bad  that  if 
by  gift  of  nature  they  had  the  best  of 
I voices  they  would  be  discontented  if 
they  could  not  find  some  means  to 
make  it  the  worst." 

Schools  and  styles  of  song  and  vocal 
composition  may  change,  and  fashion 
may  succeed  fashion,  the  character  of 
the  singer  remains  the  same.  As  it  is 
today,  so  it  was  in  the  year  when  Tosi 
meditated  his  art  in  the  garden  of  Earl 
Peterborough  or  in  his  retirement  at  Bo- 
logna. ‘‘I  can  truly  say  that  I have 
never  in  my  life  heard  a singer  own 
the  truth  and  say:  ‘I’m  very  well  to- 
day’; they  reserve  the  unseasonable 
confession  to  the  next  day,  when  Ihpy 
make  no  difficulty  to  say:  ‘In-  all  my 
days  my  voice  was  never  in  better  order 
than  it  was  yesterday.’  ” The  avari- 
cious singer  was  then  a familiar  figure: 

. One  who  thinks  on  nothing  but  gain 
is  in  the  ready  way  to  remain  igno- 
rant.” 

The  arrogance  of  some  was  shown 
openly  on  the  stage;  they  hid  their  own 
failings  by  shrubs,  scornful  glances, 
malicious  shaking  of  the  head  to  show 
the  hearers  that  gross  errors  were  due 
to  the  accompanist  or  the  orchestra. 

He  is  still  more  to  be  blamed  W'ho, 
when  singing  in  two,  three  or  four 
parts,  does  so  raise  his  voice  as  to 
drown  his  companions;  for  If  it  is  not 
ignorance,  it  is  something  worse."  Is 
the  singer  puffed  up  by  the  applause  in 
one  city?  "Let  him  often  change 

fllmates,  and  then  he  will  judge 

better  of  his  talent."  "Were  singers 
celebrated  for  gorgeous  plumage? 

They  should  have  reflected  that  "merit 

and  Ignorance  are  equally  aggrandized 
by  pomp;  the  singers  that  have  nothing 
but  the  outward  appearance  pay  that 
debt  to  the  eyes  which  they  owe  to  the 
ears. 

Nor  was  Tosi  too  inflexible  in  his  view 
?r  1 j duties  of  a singer  toward  art. 
He  admitted  that  a hearer  has  some 
r>ffhts.  “To  please  universally,,  reason 
w y°u  must  always  sing 

uwell,  but  if  reason  does  not  inform  you, 
•nterest  will  persuade  you  to  conform  to 
he  taste  of  that  nation  (provided  it  be 
lot  too  depraved)  which  pays  you  ” 

In  his  day  the  problem  of"  operatic 
cting  must  have  been  discussed,  for 
- remarks  toward  the  close  of  his  little 
flume:  "I  do  not  know  if  a perfect 

hger  can  at  the  same  time  be  a 
Irfect  actor,  for  the  mind  being  at 
|ce  divided  by  two  different  opera- 
1ns,  he  will  probably  Incline  more 
lone  than  the  other:  it  being  however 
»ch  more  difficult  to  sing  well  than  to 
f well,  the  merit  of  the  first  is  be- 
the  second.  What  a felicity  would 

be, to  possess  both  in  a perfect  de- 


The  Book's  True  Vnlue. 

(’ear  the  conclusion  of  Tosl’s  whole 
j Uter:  “Remember  what  has  been 

fely  observed  that  mediocrity  of  merit 
i but  for  a short  time  eclipse  the 
ue  sublime  which,  how  ifld  soever  it 
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grows,  can  never  die.  Abhor  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  hate  correction; 
for  like  lightning  to  those  who  , walk 
in  the  dark,  tho’  it  frightens  them,  it 
gives  them  light.  Learn  from  the  er- 
rors of  others:  O great  lesson!  it  costs 
little  and  instructs  much.  Of  every  one 
something  is  to  be  learned,  and  the  most 
ignorant  is  sometimes  the  greatest  mas- 
ter.” 

The  reader  may  thus  obtain  some  idea 
of  Pierfranco  Tosi’s  book,  which  is  a 
collection  of  shrewd  and  excellent  max- 
ims. It  should  be  read  thoughtfully  by 
teachers  and  pupils.  In  it,,  as  in  a look- 
ing-glass, they  may  see  their  faults  and 
failings.  By  reading  it  singers  may  be 
led  to  correct  certain  affections  which 
do  them  harm  and  annoy  their  hearers. 
By  reading  it  certain  teachers  may  be 
persuaded  to  ask  themselves  if  they 
should  teach  without  seeking  further  in- 
struction; for  Tosi,  tempted  to  believe 
that  good  taste  was  nearly  lost  and  that 
the  profession  was  going  to  ruin,  men- 
tions masters  who  could  barely  sing, 
and  mean  instrumental  performers, 
“who,  though  they  never  sing,  nor 
know  how  to  sing,  pretend,  not  only  to 
teach,  but  to  perfect,  and  find  some  that 
are  weak  enough  to  be  imposed  on,” 

The  book  is  curious  and  entertaining, 
but  no  student  will  learn  from  it  one 
practical  lesson  in  management  of 
breath.  In  production  of  tones,  in  any 
technical  matter  that  contributes  to 
pure  intonation  or  pure  and  musical 
phrasing.  It  Is  not  In  any  way  what- 
ever a textbook.  It  is  a reminder,  a 
warning,  an  encroachment  to  one  that 
is  already  proficient  in  vocal  wit.  It 
is  also  valuable  as  a picture  of  the  age 
in  which  Tosi  flourished.  It  is  a con- 
tradiction. and  a corrective  to  those 


who  delight  in  condemning  contempo- 
raneous singers  and  in  referring  vague- 
ly in  the  censure  of  them  to  the  won- 
derful men  and  women  of  bygone  years; 
for  Tosi,  in  the  period  of  such  singers 
himself,  found  grave  faults  in  their  art, 
and  he,  too.  looked  back  longingly  on 
the  golden  age  of  song. 


MARIE  HALL. 

Mr.  Henry  Wolfsohn  of  New  York  has 
made  his  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  singers  and  players  who  will  be 
next  season  under  his  control.  The  list 
includes  the  Emma  Eames  Concert 
Company,  Marie  Hall,  the  English  vio- 
linist; Bessie  Abbot,  Corinne  Rider- 
Kelsey,  Caroline  Mihr-Hardy,  Susan 
Metcalfe,  sopranos;  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn, 
Louis  Homer,  Muriel  Foster,  Janet 
Spencer,  Margaret  Roche,  contraltos; 
Ben  Davies  and  Messrs.  Van  Yorx, 
James,  E.  P.  Johnson,  tenors;  Cam- 
panari  and  Messrs.  Miles.  Witherspoon, 
Croxtone  and  .Luchstone,  baritones  and 
basses;  Hugo  Heermann,  David  Man- 
nes,  Dorothy  Hoyle,  violinists;  Messrs. 
Schroeder  and  Kronold,  ’cellists;  Raoul 
Pugno,  Miss  aus  del-  Ohe,  Mme.  Zels- 
ler.  Miss  Cottlors,  pianists,  and  several 
clubs  of  various  character. 

Miss  Marie  Hall  will  visit  this  country 
for  the  first  time.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Edward  Felix  Hall,  a harpist,  who, 
with  his  wife,  travelled  from  town  to 
town,  picking  up  a precarious  living. 
While  the  parents  were  in  Newcastle, 
Marie  was  born,  on  April  8,  1884.  Ob- 
serving a natural  antiMo  in  the  child 


for  music,  her  father  taught  her  to 
play  the  fiddle.  At  the  age  of  9 she 
appeared  in  the  Newcastle  town  hall, 
and  some  wealthy  Newcastle  gentlemen 
interested  themselves  in  the  child  and 
desired  to  arrange  for  her  proper  edu- 
cation, but  the  nomadic  father  took  his 
j family  to  Malvern,  where  Marie  per- 
formed with  him.  In  Malvern  Max 
Mossel  of  the  Midland  Institute  of  Mu- 
sic, Birmingham,  heard  her  play  and, 
impressed  by  her  talent,  gave  her  one 
year’s  private  instruction  and  then  rec- 
ommended her  for  a scholarship  at  the 
Conservatory.  She  held  this  scholar- 
ship for  two  years.  Generous  help  en- 
abled her  father  to  bring  her  to  London 
to  play  for  Wilhelmj,  who,  after  hear- 
ing her,  requested  him  to  leave  his  child 
with  him. 

In  1901  arrangements  were  made  by1 
her  friends  to  send  her  to  Prof.  Sevcik 
of  Prague.  She  studied  with  him  for 
18  months,  and  played  at  a coming-out 
concert  with  uncommon  success.  She 
then  went  to  Vienna,  where  she  gave 
five  concerts.  On  Feb.  16,  1903,  she  gave 
her  first  concert  in  London  at  St. 
James  Hall.  The  programme  included 
Paganini  s concerto,  Tschaikowski’s 
concerto  and  Wieniawski’s  “Faust” 
fantasia.  She  at  once  became  famous, 
and  her  triumphs  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  Tile  Herald.  A subscription 
is  now  being  raised  in  England  to  buy 
a Guarnerius  violin,  which  will  be  given 
to  her  at  her  concert  in  London  in  Oc- 
tober next. 

■ Hi!11  win  arrive  in  this  country 

in  November  for  a series  of  50  concerts. 
She  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
Carnegie  Hall  with  orchestra  in  the 
first  week  of  November. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  her 
childhood,  and  simple  facts  have  been 
distorted.  It  is  true  that  she  was  at 
Play  ng  in  the  streets  for 
bread,  and  she  is  anxious  that  this  fact 
should  not  be  hidden.  It  happened  one 
" fht  ‘hat  Canon  Fellowes  heard  viohn 
pla)  ing  in  the  streets  of  a provincial 
town,  and  even  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  he  realized  something 
unusual  and  masterly  in  the  perfo/ 
.nance  It  was  through  him  ultimately 
that  she  was  able  to  enjoy  her  first 
instruction  for  three  years.  1 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist.  Miss 
Bessie  Abbot,  soprano,  and  Mrs.  Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey,  soprano.  A sketch  of  Miss 
Hall  is  published  elsewhere  today.  Miss 
Abbot,  who  will  sing  here  in  concert 
next  season  was  formerly  well  known 
in  this  country  as  a vaudeville  singer 
Pier  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Jean  de  Reszke  and  he  advised  her  to 
study  for  opera.  The  story  of  her 
artistic  life  in  Paris  is  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  The  Herald.  Mrs.  Rider-Kelsey 
really  began  her  professional  career  in 

She  has  sung  in  oratorio 
Shu1  success  in  New  York 

Philadelphia.  Ralfimnrc  St  T,anis  nnri 


if*s.  and  sbe  was  enthusiast  1- 
J for  h'-r  slnping  in  the 

• “Passion  according:  to  Matthew’’  at  the 
Bach  Festival  of  1905  at  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

The  Mercure  Musical  of  Paris  an- 
nounces that  Vincent  d'  Indy,  the  dis- 
| tmguished  composer,  will  conduct  a 

series  of  orchestral  concerts  in  Boston 
[ nrmbDolrtomciordano  is  at  work  on  a 

I ^The'l’iollnist1  Vecsey  has  a vacation  of 
three  months  in  Hungary.  He  will  K*'e 
concerts  in  the  English  provinces  in  Oc- 

't0F?orriZel  Reuter,  violinist  has  begun 

fn  ‘south  Africa Sand  ‘ Au  s t r^U  ia[  “arier 
which  he  will  retire  for  five  years  be- 

1 fTrrtPHeaLe^are.Thbe11English  organ- 
■ ist  who  sojourned  for  a year  or  so  Jit 
! Pittsburgh,  and  then  rcs.gned  ns  pos'- 
tion  to  return  to  London,  will  go  to 
Austria  early  next  year.  . h, 

Mr  George  Grossnnth  will  be^in  tnt3 
month  a farewell  recital  tour  of  Great 
Britain.  "This  will  be  the  last  occasion 
upon  which  Mr.  GrossmRh  will  give  fthe 
entire  programme  by  himselt.  i is 

‘'Among  the* "contributors  to  the  August 
I number  of  the  Musician,  published  b> 
Oliver  Dltson  Co.,  are  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Hill  who  writes  entertainingly  about 
1 Cuvtivc  Charpcnticr.  and  Mr.  Clarence 
M Chase:  who  describes  what  Isidor 
I PliiliDP  the  piano  teacher  has  accom- 
pushed'  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
Other  contributors  are  Messrs^  N H. 
Dole  A.  Elsen  and  W.  S.  R.  Matne^s. 
Tliere  are  reviews,  pedagogic  article3 
and  24  pages  of  new  vocal  and  instru- 

^Albert^vfsetti  is  writing  a book  about 
female  composers. 

FOR  SINGERS. 

The  Herald  has  already  mentioned 
Mme.  Albanl’s  concert  given  in  London 
on  June  27.  but  Mr.  Baughan  may  even 
I now  be  quoted. 

I “In  listening  to  Mme.  Patti  and  to 
Mme.  Albani  the  student  of  singing  must 
wonder  what  was  the  secret  of  the  old 
! school  of  teaching  which  enables  artists 
I who  have  been  so  long  before  the  pub- 


lic to  sing  so  that  they  still  give  pleas- 
ure to  their  audience.  In  Mme.  Albani  s 
singing  there  is  still  the  remains  of  a 
grand  stvle,  an  emotional  grip  which 
even  now  makes  the  younger  school 
seem  anaemic  and  finnicking.  Her  exe- 
cution of  Mozart’s  ‘L'Amero’  was  not,  of 
course,  faultless,  but  it  had  a distinction 
and  a vital  force  which  many  a more 
perfect  performance  lacks.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  her  singing  in  the 
duet  'Va.  je  t’al  pardonne.’  from 'Romeo 
et  Juliette,’  with  Mr.  John  Coates.  It 
was  good  to  see  so  large  an  audience 
paving  respect  to  a singer  who  was 
among  the  first  flight  for  so  many  years 
I thought  with  regret  of  her  Isolde,  of 
her  Elsa  and  Elizabeth." 

Miss  Donaldo.  the  Canadian  soprano, 
was  warmly  praised  as  Juliet  at  Coyent 
Garden.  C.  W.  J.  wrote  in  the  Daily 
News:  "She  has  no  doubt  much  to  learn 
before  she  can  be  counted  a perfect  sin- 
ger of  florid  passages,  but  the  quality 
of  her  voice  is  so  exquisitely  pure  and 
her  way  of  managing  it  is  so  unaffected 
that  she  cannot  fail  to  delight  those 
whose  ears  are  attuned  to  like  sweet 
singing  Now  she  reminded  me  of  Mme. 
iVimes.  now  of  Mme.  Melba.  Yet  there 
, Xas  a! wavs  a personal  charm  in  the 
f / Timbre;  and  Mile.  Donalda  showed  more 
■I  jsower  over  grades  of  feeling  both  in 
•tinging  and  acting  so  that  her  Juliet 
n\iust  be  set  down  as  a distinct  success. 


comates  and  lie  debauches  the  probity 
of  the  one  he  tips.  In  a club  restau- 
rant all  should  be  served  with  the  same 
attention,  though  we  do  not  blame  a 
club  waiter  who  takes  his  time  in  serv- 
ing a professional  bully,  who  roars  and 
screams  because  bis  beef  is  well  done 
and  not  rare,  because  the  size  of  the 
portion  does  not  suit  him,  although  the 
waiter  is  not  at  fault. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  are  club 
members  who  are  not  willing  to  observe 
the  rule  against  gratuities.  They  either 
wish  to  obtain  more  than  their  share 
of  the  service,  or,  suddenly  rich,  they 
are  eager  to  impress  the  waiter" with 
an  undue  sense  of  their  importance.  In 
either  case  they  are  eminently  unclub- 
able  persons.  


CLUB  TIPS. 

Is  it  true  that  club  servants  are  fast 
becoming  demoralized  by  the  tips  of  in- 
judicious, foolish  members  and  invited 
guests?  The  statement  is  made.  It  is 
said  that  in  New  York  clubs  the  old 
style  English  and  Irish  servants  have 
nearly  all  disappeared;  that  Italian  and 
other  continental  servants  willing  to 
.work  for  smaller  pay  have  taken  their 
places;  they  in  turn  will  find  higher 
rages  in  the  new  hotels,  unless  the 
Ouse  committees  raise  the  pay  or  put 
lip  with  inferior  service.  There  is  a 
pC’hristmas  box  in  nearly  all  clubs,  but 
it  is  hinted  that  the  upper  servants, 
those  in  petty  authority,  pocket  the 
larger  part  of  the  contributions,  for 
there  is  more  or  less  graft  in  clubs, 
even  when  membership  is  exclusive, 
even  when  the  charter  characterizes 
the  purpose  of  association  as  a grega- 
rious wish  to  cultivate  the  arts,  litera- 
ture and  the  graces. 

A member  who  tips  a club  servant 
does  his  fellow-members  much  harm, 
and  he  should,  if  convicted  of  a sec- 
ond offence,  he  summarily  ejected.  A 
club  is  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
the  members.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
treated  equally  by  officers  and  servants. 
The  moment  a member  tips  a servant 
he  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  his 


TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 

“Protests  have  been  made  in  New- 
port, II.  I.,  by  a number  of  summer 
residents  against  the  Increase  in  their 
personal  property  tax.”  There  are 
humbler  summer  cottagers  scattered 
throughout  New  England  who  would 
like  to  protest  against  the  increase  from 
year  to  year  in  their  real  estate  tax; 
but  of  what  avail  would  such  a pro- 
test bo? 

Mr.  Johnson,  for  example,  bought, 
five  or  six  years  ago,  in  Clamport  three 
acres  of  land  that  had  been  used  only 
for  pasture  until  the  discouraged  cat- 
tle, finding  nothing  there  but  a view  of 
the  sea,  persuaded  their  owner  to  lead 
them  elsewhere.  The  taxes  on  these 
apres  were  merely  nominal.  Mr.  John- 
son built  a modest  cottage,  where,  at  a 
good  distance  from  disturbing  summer 
people,  he  might  find  quiet;  where  the 
only  moving  things  in  the  air  would  be 
\crows,  song  birds,  lightning  and  other 
flying  bugs.  He  found  comforts  and 
I discomforts,  but  on  the  whole  the  com- 
forts prevailed  and  he  was  able  to  se- 
clude himself  for  meditation  on  his 
j colossal  work,  “Man  as  a Social  and 
Political  Beast,”  to  which  The  Herald 
has  before  this  referred. 

The  town  tax  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  was  reasonable.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  it  rose  to  such  a height 
that  Mr.  Johnson  felt  himself  to  be  in 
truth  a man  of  property.  After  the 
momentary  flush  of  pride  he  wrote  'a 
discreet  note  to  the  chief  assessor  ask- 
ing why  the  tax.  was  so  much  higher 
when  the  rate  of  taxation  had  been 
raised  only  a few  cents.  The  answer 
was  diplomatic— that  is,  wholly  unsat- 
isfactory. In  vain  did  the  assessed, 
point  out  in  a lucid  letter  that  he  had 
made  no  improvements;  he  had  not 
laid  out  a tennis  court;  he  had  not  j 
added  a wing  or  a hennery;  there  was, 
indeed,  need  of  repair.  The  assessor 
was  unmoved.  Mr.  Johnson  consulted 
the  village  oracles,  a retired  skipper  and 
the  storekeeper.  The  answer  was  this: 
“Josh  Bursikorn  is  straight.” 

During  the  next  year  the  town  was 
obliged  to  assist  in  the  making  of  a 
| state  road.  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  horse, 

I and  when  he  drives  an  animal  reeom- 
| mended  by  the  snag-toothed  owner  as 
“safe”  he  seeks  grass-grown  roads, 
for  they  lead  through  a more  romantic 
country,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  objects  to 
being  seen  with  such  a rig  on  fre- 
quented highways.  The  state  road  is 
nowhere  near  his  house.  Again  a 
raise.  Another  year  rolled  around,  and 
th;  town  found  it  necessary  to  build  . a 
pest-house  eight  miles,  at  least,  from 
bis  cottage.  Again  a raise,  and  this 
time  one  that  struck  terror  to  his  soul. 
He  himself  had  not  awakened  in  the 
night  in  his  city  flat  with  the  harass- 
ing thought:  “Clamport  has  no  pest- 

house!”  He  does  not  expect  to  have 


rubs  his  eyes  occasionally  to  see  if 
there  is  not  a pagoda  tree  within  pick- 
ing reach.  And  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  saying  to  Mrs.  Johnson:  “If  I 

should  die  suddenly,  you  will  have  at 
least  a home;  and  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  live  here  the  year  round,  you  can 
sell  it  for  a high  price.”  If  Mrs.  John- 
son is  incredulous,  lie  shows  her  tri- 
umphantly the  tax  bill.  Yet  in  his 
darker  hours  he  meditates  an  article  1 
with  the  attractive  title:  "Country 

Homes  for  City  Suckers.” 

oxmiljATOKY  MUSIC. 

It  is  said  that  the  "first  cabin  con- 
certs were  omitted  on  i a steamship 
bound  for  New  York  because  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  a passenger,  objected 
to  them.  We  are  loath  to  believe  the 
story  true,  to  think  for  a moment  that 
Mr.  Morgan  should  try  to  exercise  such 
authority.  If  it  is  true,  Mr.  Morgan, 
after  all,  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  captain  of  the  steamship  who  thus 
cringed  to  a plutocrat.  The  other  first 
cabin  passengers  certainly  had  rights 
and  privileges,  unless  they  were  car- 
ried without  expense  as  guests  of  the 
capitalist. 

No  doubt  these  cabin  concerts  are 
disliked  by  some,  who  either  believe 
with  the  Frenchman  that  music  is  the 
most  expensive  and  disagreeable  of  all 
noises,  or,  truly  appreciative  of  music, 
are  exasperated  by  the  mediocrity  of 
the  amateur  performances.  Occasional- 
ly an  opera  singer  or  a distinguished 
violinist  is  persuaded  to  take  part  for 
the  benefit  of  some  charity,  but  too 
often  the  cabin  is  the  arena  in  which 
a passionate  amateur  wrestles  with 
song.  That  the  bleating  tenor  and 
sobbing  soprano  arc  not  at  once  thrown 
overboard  or  at  least  put  in  chains  for 
the  remaining  days  of  the  voyage  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  relieve  in  a 
way  the  tedium  of  the  trip,  and  the 
bored  are  charitable  or  they  find  amuse- 
ment in  the  vain  vocal  endeavor. 

Some  feel  as  Mr.  Morgan  is  alleged 
to  have  felt.  They  are  uot  so  much 
opposed  to  music  itself  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  concerts.  On  shore  they 
prefer  the  restaurant  where  there  is  no 
band,  Hungarian,  German— and  ap- 
plauded Hungarian  bands  are  o^ten 
composed  of  honest  Germans— or  one 
of  rag-time  musicians.  They  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  feeling  of  the 
great  majority  is  expressed  by  the  line 
of  a familiar  poem: 

"And  somewhere  hands  are  playing.” 

They  wish  to  be  where  these  bands 
arc.  They  are  afraid  to  talk  unless 
there  be  this  shield  and  stimulus.  They 
eat  and  drink  more  and  faster  to  lively 
strains,  and  a sentimental  wail  on  the 
’cello  encourages  goo-goo  eyes  and 
whispered  sentiment.  Then  there  is  the 
joy  of  recognizing  the  tunc — and  this 
is  often  no  slight  task:  ‘Why,  don  t 
you  know  what  that  is?  It's  Weber’s 
: ’Invitation  to  the  Dance.’  ” “Now  we 
| have  that  jolly  waltz  song  from  ‘The 
Josser  of  Jericho.’  Do  you  remember 
Jennie  Jumpup  in  the  part?  Wasn’t  she 
| n corker?”  Thus  is  digestion  supposed 
! to  he  aided  and  the  mind  improved. 

As  on  land,  so  on  deck— unless  there’s 
a jig-tune  there’s  nothing  doing.  The 
voyage  is  dull,  the  ocean  itself  is  a 
bore.  Even  the  charm  of  the  smok- 
ing room  palls.  There  must  be  music. 
If  the  steamship  has  no  band  there  are 
always  passengers  who  are  willing  to 
oblige.  And  they  at  last  have  their 
chance:  the  sufferers  cannot  leave  the 
ship. 


HIS  DOUBLE. 

Mr  James  H.  Hyde,  it  is  reported, 
house;  lie  aoes  not  expect  iu  nave  mr.  earn  i vmin„ 

the  smallpox  or  the  bubonic  plague,  is  seriously  annoye  \ 

Russian  priest  at  Newport,  K.  1.,  is  ms 
double  in  appearance.  The  priest  has 
corresponding  black  whiskers.  Tan 


nor  does  he  invite  guests  with  con- 
tagious diseases.  No  doubt  there- 
should  be  such  a house  in  every  re- 
spectable country  town,  but  his  as- 
sessment might  have  provided  this 
one  with  a memorial  window  and  a 
liberty  pole.  Meanwhile,  state  roads 
are  being  made  in  all  directions,  to- 
ward map  villages  uninhabited  save 
by  some  temporary  squatters  and  un- 
visited by  those  who  have  once  passed 
through.  He  has  only  one  consola- 
tion: According  to  the  assessment  lie 
owns  extremely  valuable  property;  lie 


Dyke  beard  and  “characteristic”  outing 
cap.  Newspaper  men  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  in  Newport  go  up  to  the 
priest,  address  him  as  Mr.  Hyde  and  at 
once  ask  him  questions. 

Mr.  Hyde  is  “seriously  annoyed,  but 
how  does  the  priest  feel  about  the  iden- 
tity? Many  years  ago  a member  of  The 
Herald  staff  published  this  personal 
note:  “The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr. 

Henry  James  are  said  to  be  often  mis- 


taken for  each  other”  ; and  he  added  this 
illuminative  comment : “It  is  seldom 

that  two  men  have  such  hard  luck.” 

Why,  in  this  instance,  should  Mr.  Hyde 
be  the  one  to  be  aggrieved?  Is  not  the 
Individuality  of  the  priest  dear  to  him? 

No  one  wishes  to  be  mistaken  for  an- 
other, except,  possibly,  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
when  he  Is  pointed  out  as  Shakespeare. 

But  others  have  borne  a singular  re- 
semblance to  Shakespeare ; Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Meltzer  still  bears  it,  and  there 
is  the  memorable  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  a Bab  ballad.  Tell  a man  to 
whom  you  have  just  been  introduced 
that  you  would  take  him  anywhere  for 
your  old  friend  Higgins,  and  although 
he  has  never  seen  him  he  hates  Higgins 
from  that  moment  with  Florentine  ma- 
lignity. It  matters  not  how  highly  you 
praise  Higgins,  bow  you  laud  his  mental 
ability,  force  of  character,  generosity, 
or  refer  knowingly  to  his  conquests  over 
the  ladies ; the  hatred  is  fed  by  your 
praise.^  He  hates  Higgins  and  he  hates 

you.  If  you  are  addressed  by  a stranger 
in  the  street  by  the  name  of  another, 
your  first  impulse  is  naturally  to  rank 
the  stranger  among  the  companions  of 
Hungry  Joe.  As  soon  as  you  are  con- 
vinced that  lie  is  not  a bunco  steerer 
you  are  the  more  indignant.  Your  de- 
nial is  churlish.  Yet  the  one  for  whom 
you  were  taken  may  be  a citizen  of 
sterling  worth  and  integrity.  It  matters 
not ; your  own  individuality  was  not 
recognized;  it  was  flouted;  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  should  look  ex- 
actly like  you.  No  doubt  Mr.  Ilyde 
feels  all  this  keenly  at  the  present  mo-  j 
ment.  But  we  should  like  to  hear  from  ) 
the  priest. 

ON  THE  CAPE. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson’s  grim  story 
“Jethro  Bacon,”  a study  of  New  Eng- 
land strength  of  character,  purports  to 
be  a record  of  a long  spun  out  tragedy 
in  Sandwich,  on  Cape  Cod.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  Jethro  lived  ini  a village  a 
few  miles  from  Sandwich,  and,  al- 
though Mr.  Stimson’s  novel  Is  in  the 
Public  Library  of  that  village,  it  is  not 
in  general  circulation,  not  because  its 
picture  of  Cape  Cod  life  in  general 
would  irritate  the  readers,  for  there 
are  at  least  two  well  thumbed  copies  of 
“Cape  Cod  Folks”  in  the  same  library, 
but,  ns  the  librarian  says,  “Jethro 
Bacon”  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
sons  of  Jethro  who  are  still  living. 

A man  who  has  for  some  years 
known  the  cape,  not  as  a nfere  cottager, 
but  as  a summer  villager,  finds  one 
serious  objection  to  Mr.  Stimson’s 
striking  tale;  he  says  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Jethro  to  keep 
secret  his  movements  on  foot  or  in  his 
boat;  “everybody  would  have  known 
all  about  it  from  Provincetown  to  Buz- 
zard’s Bay.”  He  has  read  carelessly, 
for  the  existence  of  this  boat  is  re- 
ferred to  by  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  story.  In  the  tragedy  as  it  oc- 
curred all  the  villagers  knew  of  the 
secluded  house,  the  womau  so  tenderly  j 
cared  for  by  Jethro,  even  after  she 
was  white  haired ; the  terrible  silence 
for  years  of  Jethro  and  hi9  wife.  They 
took  it  all  phlegmatically ; it  was  none 
of  their  business.  In  the  real  tragedy,  | 
the  woman  after  Jethro's  death  threw 
herself  into  the  sea  rather  than  live  on 
unsympathetic  charity. 

Another  objection  might  more  rea- 
sonably be  made  by  a Cape  Codder: 
Mr.  Stimson  more  than  once  refers  to 
Dennis  as  very  near  Sandwich. 

Even  if  his  book  were  to  be  in  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  village  of  the 
tragedy,  we  doubt  whether  it  would 
cause  the  slightest  stir.  Wo  are  in- 
formed that  the  author  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  story  at  second  hand, 
and  the  details  are  not  so  scrupulously 
reproduced  as  to  excite  the  suspicion 
of  those  who  knew  Jethro;  thus  Jethro's 
sens — he  had  sons,  and  they  are  now 
living  honorable  and  prosperous  lives— 
are  purely  fictitious  characters  in  their 
degeneracy.  The  village  might  well  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  such  a tragedy 

occurred  within  its  limits,  and  was 
corded  with  such  power  by  a novelist 
of  ability  who  comprehended  the  epic 
heroism  of  a rude  native.  I’ or  what 
else  is  the  village  distinguished?  What 
other  native  has  shown  such  strength 
of  character? 


Mr.  Stlmson  well  says  that  the 
dramas  of  the  New  England  country 
have  hardly  yet  been  written.  The 
New  Englander  repressed  his  passion; 
it  was,  therefore,  more  intense  than 
that  of  the  Italian  or  the  Spaniard;  it 
was  more  soul  shaking;  it  was  more 
terrible.  The  late  Albert  G.  Browne, 
Jr.,  once  speaking  on  this  subject,  ex- 
claimed: “How  many  empty  coffins 
have  been  solemnly  buried  in  peaceful 
hillside  cemeteries  of  New  England !” 
The  natives  themselves  are  little  con- 
cerned With  the  pathetic  or  tragic  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  a neighbor.  If  they 
are  persuaded  to  narrate  them,  they 
tell  the  tale  in  a bald  and  literal  man- 
ner. Nor  if  a village  or  lonely  farm  is 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  an  impressive 
story  is  there  any  local  pride  in  the 
fact.'  How  many  now  living  where 
she  suffered  even  know  of  Sylvester 
Judd’s  “Margaret,”  or  what  farmer 
near  the  scene  of  Dr.  Holmes’  “Elsie 
Venner”  or  “Guardian  Angel”  is 
pleased  by  the  thought  that  he  should 
have  a peculiar  interest  in  those  ro- 
mances? What  did  the  natives  in 
Berkshire  county  make  out  of  Herman 
Melville  when  he  wrote  within  sight  of 
Greylock?  Did  not  his  neighbors  laugh 
when  he  added  to  his  house  a veranda 
facing  the  north,  that  he  might  look 
on  the  mountain?  “Winter  piazza! 
Wants,  of  winter  midnights,  to  watch 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  I suppose ; hope 
lie’s  laid  in  good  store  of  polar  muffs 
and  mittens.” 

No  one  who  has  lived  on  Cape  Cod 
will  ever  escape  its  charm ; the  mysteri- 
ous charm  of  sea  and  sand,  ponds  of 
sweet  water,  scrub  pines  and  that 
strangely  fragrant  and  caressing  air. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  hardy  men  who 
made  the  cape  famous  on  the  oceans 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  world  will  soon 
have  no  successors  in  the  towns  where 
they  now  rest  forever?  The  Portuguese 
invasion  is  ominous.  A traveller  once 
said  of  them  at  home,  “a  frivolous  peo- 
ple, easily  amused.”  On  the  cape  they 
are  a singularly  industrious,  frugal  and 
sober  folk.  They  have  mastered  the 
lower  towns;  they  are  steadily  advanc- 
ing up  the  cape.  A Barnstable  sea  cap- 
tain said  only  the  other  day:  "In  a 
year  or  two  I shall  have  chiefly  Portu- 
guese for  neighbors.” 


A BELATED  EXAMPLE. 


decision.  The  janitor,  Mr.  Pouch,  or 
Mr.  Pout — for  both  names  are  given  by 
New  York  reporters,  though  the  latter 
namd  is  the  more  appropriate — tried  to 
justify  his  conduct  by  saying  in  court 
“The  daughter  kicks  all  over  the  fiat, 
and  people  come  and  look  in  at  the  win- 
dows.”- Miss  trtlmn  Fuerst,  the  kicker, 
began  an  exhibition  of  her  art  for  the 
benefit  of  the  magistrate.  “It  was  just 
like  this,”  said  Helma,  and  she  lifted 
up  her  dress  and  began  to  dance  on  the 
bridge. 

Mr.  Pout  should  be  informed  that  a 
domestic  high  kicker  is  not  necessarily 
a professional  dancer.  Even  in  Boston 
there  are  women,  young  and  old,  of  un- 
questionably high  social  position,  who 
practise  diligently  what  is  indiscrimi- 
nately known  as  high  kicking ; they  kick 
solely  for  the  sake  of  their  health ; they 
attend  schools  in  classes ; they  glory  in 
their  diligent  and  intrepid  exercise. 
They  kick  to  reduce  flesh,  to  give  them- 
selves elasticity,  to  keep  themselves 
young.  Often  in  a visit  at  a country 
house  you  hear  strange  noises  in  the 
room  above  you.  A guest,  male  or  fe- 
male, is  going  through  the  appointed 
series  of  exercises,  and  high  kicking  is 
an  important  feature.  The  kicking  in 
the  recoil  shakes  the  ceiling.  Unfortu- 
nately for  you,  the  light  gymnastics  are 
practised,  as  a rule,  at  an  absurdly  early 
hour,  before  the  bath.  We  remember  a 
coarse  and  brutal  person — he  was  a joy- 
ful agnostic — who  would  get  up  at  sun- 
rise and  stamp  and  puff  and  snort  till 
the  electric  light  shades  shivered  and 
the  window  curtains  rolled  up  suddenly 


wretch  below'.  Then  the  brute  would 
go  back  to  bed  and  slumber  peacefully 
until  the  call  for  dressing.  At  break- 
fast he  would  lecture  on  the  importance 
of  taking  care  of  the  body,  and  while 
he  ate  a Montreal  melon  he  would  dis- 
course on  hardened  arteries,  disintegrat- 
ed tissues,  pasty  complexions.  “Fat  is 
a disease,”  he  would  say  impressively; 
“it  should  be  kept  down  at  any  cost.” 
That  the  passersby  liked  to  look  at 
Miss  Helma,  pretty  and  18  years  old, 
in  the  act  of  caring  for  her  health  should 
not  have  surprised  even  a janitor.  Youth, 
beauty  and  activity  always  gladden  the 
eye.  Why  should  a janitor  complain? 
He  should  be  proud  of  such  a tenant, 
even  to  the  neglect  of  his  routine  duties. 


An  Italian  was  counting  his  money  a 
day  or  two  ago.  He  was  holding  safely 
a few  hundred  dollars,  the  savings  of 
laborious  years.  A storm  came  up  sud- 
denly, a tempest  os  they  still  call  it  on 
Cape  Cod  and  in  certain  English  prov- 
inces ; the  lightning  burned  the  bills 
and  utterly  destroyed  them,  while  the 
man  escaped  with  blackened  bands. 

Years  ago  a clergyman,  described  by 
a contemporary  as  a “painful  preacher,” 
a sincere,  godly  man,  who  was  once  the 
school  teacher  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wrote 
an  amazing  book,  entitled  “The  Theatre 
of  God’s  Judgments.”  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Beard  collected  from  all  sources  in- 
stances of  punishment  which  he  held  to 
be  directly  inflicted  by  heaven — all  sud- 
den insanities,  violent  deaths  caused  by 
lightning  or  water  or  fire,  apoplectic 
stroke.  These  were  punishments  for 
all  manner  of  sins,  as  sins  w-ere  reck- 
oned in  those  illiberal  days  ; also  for  all 
sorts  of  unbelief.  Many  innocent  men 
and  women  were  probably  thus  pilloried 
by  him.  Would  not  this  Italian  have 
been  catalogued  at  once  by  Beard,  pos- 
sibly under  the  head  of  avarice— the 
ict  that  he  counted  openly  his  money 
\ ould  have  been  enough — or  under  the 
\ ad  of  strange  religions?  or  he  might 
Vve  been  accused  of  some  darker  crime, 
ne  Italian  was  singled  out  in  the 
'reet ; the  bolt  struck  the  money  and 
consumed  it ; therefore  the  money  itself 
could  not  have  been  rightfully  acquired  ; 
for  in  ail  the  old  religions  the  deity 
personally  directed  the  lightning  stroke 
to  carry  out  his  will. 


HOME  EXERCISE. 

Magistrate  Mayo  of  Harlem  is  just 
and  sensible.  If  a girl  wishes  to  in- 
dulge herself  in  high  kicking  in  her  own 
home  and  people  stop  in  the  street  to 
see  her,  the  janitor  has  no  right  to  make 
unpleasant.  Such  is  the  righteous 
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AN  OLD  QUERY. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Hoch,  the  Chicago 
Bluebeard,  reprieved  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, saved  for  a time  from  the  gal- 
I lows  by  a woman  who  held  him  in  pity, 

I if  not  in  admiration,  but  here  is  Mr. 
j Carlton,  accused  of  having  many  wives 
and  killing  at  least  two  of  them,  who 
Is  visited  in  jail  by  women,  “well 
dressed  and  bearing  every  evidence  of 
refinement.”  They  beg  for  a glimpse 
of  him,  only  a glimpse.  Let  it  be  re- 
corded to  Mr.  Carlton’s  credit  that  he 
refuses  to  see  them.  Miss  Eleanor 
Vandeventer,  his  betrothed,  who  is  j 
charged  with  assisting  him  in  various  I 
plots  against  the  single  happiness  of  j 
some  of  her  sex,  is  the  only  one  thus 
favored — when  she  herself  is  not  in  jail. 

It  is  the  old  story  that  suggests  the 
equally  old  inquiry:  “What  possible 

pleasure  can  women  find  in  momentary 
association  with  such  scapegraces,  if  1 
they  are  not  proved  criminals?”  The 
prisoner  may  be  physically  repulsive  to 
men;  he  may  be  illiterate,  unclean,  un- 
wholesome in  every  way;  it  matters 
not;  he  still  draws  women  after  him 
as  did  Hunold  Singuf  by  his  magic  , 
piping  in  Hameln  when  he  was  weary 
of  his  work  in  freeing  the  city  from 
i rats.  But  Hunold  is  said  to  have  been  I 
fair  to  look  upon,  not  like  the  picture 
Mr.  La  Farge  made  of  him  long  ago 

for  the  Riverside  Magazine.  Do  these 
. * ! 
women  wish  to  discover  the  secret 

I charm  of  such  men  as  Hoch  and  Carl- 
| ton?  Are  they  anxious  to  be  under  the 
spell  and  yet  safe  this  side  of  the  bars? 
Do  they  wonder  at  the  courage  of  a 
man  who  takes  gayly  to  himself  one 
wife  after  another?  Or  is  this  the 
only  romance  that  they  can  know, 
though  at  long  distance,  in  a humdrum 
life  enlivened  in  some  instances  by 
harassing  domesticity? 


Marriage  is  a desperate  thing,  as  Mr. 
John  Selden  observed.  The  sight  of 
the  extraordinarily  desperate  may  not 
be  unpleasant  to  the  female  eye. 

AN  ITEM  IN  ROUTINE. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Solari,  who 
until  a few  months  ago  ran  a restau- 
rant in  New  York,  has  called  forth 
comments  of  regret  and  lamentations 
j over  a departed  glory;  for  a restau- 
rant keeper  dies,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  when  the  once  familiar 
restaurant  is  closed.  In  Boston  there 
is  comparatively  little  restaurant  life. 

1 It  is  not  the  custom  here  for  whole 
families  to  dine  or  sup  frequently  in 
such  jilaces,  as  it  is  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco  or  Chicago.  The  Bostonian 
| is  not  by  habit  a nocturnal  animal.  He 
j is  not  excited  so  easily  by  the  hubbub 
and  the  glare,  nor  are  the  women  of  his 
household  so  eager,  after  the  theatre, 
to  watch  the  actions  of  celebrated, 
and  often  notorious,  men  and  women. 
W’hy  this  is  all  so  is  an  interesting 
problem  in  the  sociology  of  the  city. 
Absurd  and  anachronistic  sumptuary 
( laws  have  for  a long  time  sent  the 
Bostonian  early  to  bed;  but  at  heart 
lie  is  a simple  and  domestic  animal, 
and  at  his  restaurant  luncheon  he  is 
hurried  and  intent  on  business.  He 
stokes,  that  his  engine  may  run  during 
the  afternoon. 

The  disappearance  of  a long-fre- 
quented restaurant  disturbs  seriously 
the  routine  of  even  a stoker.  A man 
becomes  accustomed  to  a certain  table, 
to  certain  dishes;  he  learns  through  ex- 
perience what  not  to  order;  he  has 
schooled  himself  to  tolerate,  if  not 
to  welcome,  faces  seen  day  after  day. 
To  many,  routine  in  pleasure  and  in 
business  is  indispensable.  This  crav- 
ing for  routine  sometimes  assumes 
curious  phases.  Once  make  a dash  for 
liberty,  and  you  are  lost,  until  another 
routine  is  established,  one  perhaps 
still  more  inexorable.  Mr.  Sims  noted 
this  in  a pleasant  manner  not  long 
ago.  He  told  the  world,  with,  an  en- 
gaging frankness,  that  while  he  be- 
longs to  six  or  seven  clubs,  he  goes  ■ 
to  only  one  of  them,  for  he  dropped1 
out  of  the  habit  of  lounging  in  the 
others  years  ago,  and  now  he  cannot 

persuade  himself  to  enter  them. 
“There  are  two  restaurants  to  which,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  I was  a constant  vis- 
itor. I stopped  going  for  a little  while, 
owing  entirely  to  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, and  now  I can’t  get  back  to 
them.  I have  started  deliberately  to 
go  to  one  of  them  again  and  again, 
got  to  the  door,  hesitated,  and  gone 
somewhere  else.  It  is  not  a form  of 
insanity,  but  a peculiar  mental — or, 
rather,  a peculiar  nervous — condition. 
Comparing  notes  with  friends,  of  my 
own  calling,  I find  that  this  condition 
is  more  common  in  men  following  a 
sedentary  occupation  than  I should 
have  thought.”  You  yourself  have 
known  this  experience.  Y~ou  left  a 
restaurant  in  a tiff,  for  some  petty 
reason;  there  were  no  beets  that  noon 
in  the  corn-beef  hash;  the  waiter  took 
another’s  order  first,  although  you  pre- 
ceded the  favored;  the  cashier  gave 
you  a Canadian  quarter  in  change, 
and  you  did  not  know  it  until  the 
car  conductor  looked  at  you.  scorn- 
fully. This  was  a year  ago.  You  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  food  where  you 
now  lunch;  you  miss  the  corner  and 
the  faces;  instead  of  the  waiter  who 
anticipated  your  wants,  there  is  a 
bulbous  young  woman,  who  breathes 
hard  when  she  passes  a plate  over 
your  shoulder;  she  asked  you  only  yes- 
terday whether  you  said  “apple  pie” 
or  “pie  plant  pie,”  and  then  laughed  j 
coarsely.  You  would  be  much,  hap- 
pier at  the  old  place,  but  you  cannot 
persuade  yourself  to  go  back.  You 
have  established  for  yourself  another 
routine.  And  now  you  hear  that  the 
old  restaurant  is  no  more;  it  was 
obliged  to  make  way  for  a huge  office 
building.  No  doubt  there  are  more 
pretentious  restaurants  in  New  York 
than  that  kept  by  the  line  of  Solaris. 
Yet  how  many  of  the  old  frequenters  j 
now  find  true  comfort  elsewhere? 


“MOTHER  GOOSE”  IN  CHICAGO. 

Mrs.  Gudran  Thorne-Thomsoa  of  the 
Chicago  University  elementary  school 
has  no  patience  with  men,  women  and 
children  who  find  delight  in  “Mother 
Goose.”  She  cares  not  whether  the 
name  of  the  silver-buckled  sailor  was 
Bobby  Shaft  or  Lobby  Shafto.  Con- 
trary Mistress  Mary,  Margery  Daw, 
Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife,  Johnny  Green, 
who  put  the  pussy  cat  in  the  well ; 
Tommy  Tucker  ajid  the  rest  of  the  im- 
mortal company  are,  in  her  mind,  un- 
wholesome companions  for  the  young; 
nor  has  she  any  respect  for  the  moon- 
jumping cow  or  for  the  mouse  in  the 
clock.  A Chicago  newspaper  tells  us 
that  Mrs.  Thorne-Thomson  said  to  an 
audience  of  school  teachers  that  “the 
infant  mind  would  be  immeasurably 
benefited  by  familiarity  with  the  noble 
conceptions  of  Homer” ; she  suggested 
instead  of 

"Little  Jack  Horner 

Sat  In  a corner 
Eating  a Christmas  pie,*’ 
the  following  lines  from  Pope’s  trans- 
lation of  the  “Iliad”: 

“Bold  Paris  first  the  work  of  death  bo-un 
On  great  Menesthens  Areithous’  son, 

Then  Bunk  Eloneus  to  the  shades  below, 
Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow.'* 

But  how  about  the  respective  char- 
acters? Jack  Horner  was  a good  boy; 
he  admitted  this  himself ; he  knew  that 
the  plum  which  he  pulled  out  was  a re- 
ward for  his  goodness.  Paris,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  a model  for  the 
young,  whether  he  be  portrayed  by 
Homer  or  by  the  librettists  of  “La  Belle 
Helene.”  His  comrades-in-arms  looked 
i skew-eyed  on  him,  and  Helen  herself 
often  wondered  how  she  , could  have 
left  her  country  and  stirred  up  such  a 
strife  for  the  sake  of  the  shepherd-dude. 

“ 'Twas  fatality !”  as  she  exclaims  in 
the  operetta.  Leave  the  moralities  out 
of  the  question;  would  Mrs.  Gudran 
Thorne-Thomson  seriously  maintain 
that  Menestheus  and  Eloneus  are  as 
alive  today  as  Master  Horner?  The 
two  are  mere  names  in  a dusty  cata- 
logue; Master  Horner  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  greed  of  self-glorifying  youth. 
The  ethical  lessons  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  six  familiar  lines  would  easily 
fill  a volume  in  folio,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pie  is  more  truly  epic  than  j 
is  Pope’s  version  of  Homer’s  account  of 
promiscuous  bashing  and  funking. 

If  Mrs.  Gudran  Thorne-Thomson 
really  wished  to  accustom  the  mind  of 
a child  to  dive  far  down  in  the  sea  of 
thought,  she  would  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  a curious  treatise,  “An 
Essay  on  the  Archaeology  of  Popular 
English  Phrases  and  Nursery  Rhymes,” 
by  John  Bellenden  Iver.  The  book  was 
published  in  Southampton  and  London 
in  1834,  and  there  is  a later  and  much 
enlarged  edition  published  in  two  vol- 
umes. The  ingenious  Ker  insisted  that 
these  old  phrases,  such  as  “He  is  as  busy 
as  a bee  with  two  tails,”  and  these 
nursery  rhymes  were  originally  satiri- 
cal ; that  the  original  words  were  closely 
corresponding  to  Dutch,  and  that  the 
phrases  and  poems  should  be  translated 
as  from  the  Dutch.  “Little  Jack  Hor- 
ner” would  then  appear  as 

“Lij  t'el  Jacke  Hoornae 

Sat  in  de  koren  er, 

Hij  ding  er  kruijse  m’aes  by, 

Hij  put  in  hys  doeme 

End  puijld  uit  er  plump 

End  kraeijt,  O!  wat  er  goed  boeye  Am  Hey!” 

This  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
“The  public’s  bane,  Justice  Allproper, 
crammed  full  of  law  there,  obtains  by 
his  judgment,  along  with  his  bread, 
every  man’s  curse.  He  sponges  a share 
out  of  the  winnings,  the  party  he  de- 
cides in  favor  of  draw?  from  the  deci- 
sion, and  while  he  grows  fat  by  the 
traffic,  he  exclaims,  ‘Oh ! what  an  ex- 
cellent milch  cow  the  clodhopper  is.’  ” 
Ker’s  book  is  a mine  of  such  labored 
and  misdirected  ingenuity.  He  will 
admit  nothing  that  is  plain  and  palpable. 
Give  him  a “Mother  Carey’s  chicken” 
and  see  how  he  carves  it.  “The  bird 
has  no  other  relation  to  the  original 
form  of  the  phrase : ‘Er  moet  er  geraes 
kijeken’ — any  one  must  see  in  that  quar- 
ter there  is  a storm.”  What  need  is 
there  of  even  Mrs.  Gudran  Thorne- 
Thomson  turning  for  relief  to  Homer? 
Let  her  promptly  introduce  “Mother 


Goose”  according  to  Ker  into  schools 
1 and  nurseries,  and  Chicago  children  will 
soon  be  wiser  than  their  parents  or 
Mr.  Halliwell,  the  eminent  Shakespear- 
ean. who  did  not  disdain  to  publish  the 
old  rhymes  with  a few  annotations. 


AS  A BOY. 

Mr.  William  H.  Belcher,  mayor  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  so  many  things 
are  irregularly  happening,  ran  away, 
and  is  charged  with  obtaining  money 
from  friends,  clients  and  banking  insti- 
tutions through  false  pretences  and 
forgery.  Before  his  disappearance  lie 
was  held  in  high  repute,  as  one  in- 
capable of  a dishonest  action;  lie  was 
elected  gladly  to  public  office. 

Now  there  is  not  only  none  so  poor 
to  do  him  reverence,  but  many  shako 
significant  heads  and  say,  "I  told  you 
so";  "he  never  looked  you  in  the  eye”; 
“something  in  my  heart  told  me  to 
distrus-t  him,"  etc.,  etc.  And  a louder 
and  more  definite  voice  is  heard,  that 
of  “one  who  knew  him  well,”  an  old, 
familiar  acquaintance  of  every  news- 
paper reader,  one  who  is  first  cousin  to 
the  “gentleman  who  does  not  wish  his 
name  to  be  mentioned,”  the  gentleman 
who  so  often  volunteers  secret  and 
hair-raising  information  and  states- 
manlike advice.  “One  who  knew  him 
well”  said  to  a reporter  who  had  ap- 
proached him  in  a reverential  atti- 
tude. “He  was  dishonest  as  a school- 
boy. Why,  he  was  whipped  once  at 
school  and  sent  homo  for  stealing  a 
pocketknife  from  one  of  his  school- 
mates, and  I remember  well  that  the 
schoolmaster  at  that  time  predicted  a 
future  of  criminality  for  Belcher.” 

“As  a schoolboy.”  What  man  of  us 
today  does  not  remember  pranks,  fol- 
lies, crimes,  sins  of  his  boyhood?  'What 
healthy,  normal  boy  has  not  been  told 
by  a sour  teacher  that  he  was  on  the 
road  of  ruin,  the  broad  road  that  leads 
to  the  jail?  That  clergyman,  whose 
life  is  an  inspiration,  whose  presence  is 
a benediction,  as  a boy  was  a sorrow 
to  his  parents  and  a terror  to  the  vil- 
lage. From  stripping  a neighbor’s  fence 
of  pickets  and  breaking  windows  with 
buckshot  and  a sling  he  went  so  far  as 
to  steal  cards  of  gingerbread  at  the 
county  fair  and  cattle  show.  1 he 
banker  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  probity  as  a boy  took  money  from 
his  mother’s  purse  and  bought  a knife 
nnd  two  rings  with  blue  and  green 
stones,  which  he  hid  in  the  woodbox 
over  night,  not  foreseeing  that  there 
would  be  need  of  a fire  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  sitting  room.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  look  of  that  knife;  it  was 
pearl-handled;  it  had  six  blades;  there 
never  was  a knife  like  it;  nor  has  he 
forgotten  the  flogging  that  rewarded 
his  financial  operation.  The  store- 
keepers were  instructed  not  to  sell  him 
anything.  The  girls  at  school  avoided 
him  for  a week.  Worst  of  all,  he  was 
sent  to  bed  for  a fortnight  while  it  was 
light,  and  through  the  window  he  heard 
voices  of  happy  boys — boys  who  had 
not  been  found  out — yelling  at  duck 
ind  yard-sheep.  For  him,  too,  the  jail 
vas  prophesied  after  “a  future  of  crim- 
nallty."  In  all  probability  Mr.  Bel- 
•her’s  knavery  as  a schoolboy  was 
n-errated  at  the  time  and  is  exaggerated 
today.  It  is  the  boy  pirate  who  turns 
nto  the  useful  and  honorable  citizen, 
it  is  the  quiet  sneak  who  develops  into 
he  confirmed  and  defiant  picaroon. 

HAT  AND  HAIR. 

We  are  informed  on  excellent  au- 
thority that  the  upturned  hat  has 
changed  the  style  of  doing  the  hair  “in 
i way  that  promises  to  be  permanent 
— as  though  in  any  fashion  of  coiffure 
there  could  be  permanence,  even  for 
the  wigged.  "Pompadours  are  smaller 
and  are  pushed  more  to  the  front,  and 
ire  careless  and  irregular.”  That  they 
are  careless  and  irregular  has  been  ob- 
served for  some  time  by  the  most  super- 
Bcial.  Such  pompadours  are  not  to  our 
taste.  Pompadours  should  be  scrupu- 
lously formal  and  impressive.  Pompa- 
dours should  pomp.  The  wearers 
liould  move  as  in  a minuet,  swim,  not 


sprawl,  not  hump  along  with  mannish 
stride.  Nor  does  this  coiffure  admit  the 
use  of  spectacles,  though  the  insolent 
lorgnette  may  be  raised  and  let  fall 
with  a peculiar  fitness.  The  pompadour 
is  not  for  every  one.  When  will  a 
woman  learn  to  dress  her  hair  to  suit 
her  own  face,  bearing,  character? 

It  might  be  well  for  our  women  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Japanese, 
with  whom  the  coiffure  indicates  the 
position  and  the  age.  We  are  told — see 
books  that  have  helped  us — that  Japa- 
nese girls  of  8 or  9 wear  their  hair  in 
a bow  at  the  back,  wound  round  with 
red’ crepe,  while  the  front  is  left  bare, 
save  for  two  locks  which  dangle  at  the 
side;  that  damsels  ready  for  the  matri- 
monial yoke  comb  their  hair  in  front 
and  arrange  the  tresses  in  the  shape  of 
a butterfly  or  a half-opened  fan;  that  a 
restless  widow  who  appreciates  the 
worth  of  man  twines  her  locks  round  a 
long  hairpin  or  shell  placed  horizon- 
tally across  the  back  of  the  head;  that 
the  inconsolable  one,  she  who  never  can 
replace  her  loss,  cuts  her  hair  short  and 
combs  it  backward  without  a parting. 
And  in  more  civilized  America  there 
would  be  need  of  a distinctive  coiffure 
for  the  divorced.  It  is  impossible  to 
praise  too  warmly  such  symbolic  hair- 
dressing. 

A Londoner  said  recently  that  woman 
today  owes  a heavier  debt  of  gratitude 
to  her  hairdresser  than  to  her  dress- 
maker. “The  reason  so  many  women 
look  younger  than  their  age  nowadays 
is  largely  owing  to  the  hairdresser.”  It 
is  more  and  more  the  fashion  for  Eng- 
lish women  preparing  for  an  evening 
triumph  to  have  their  hair  dressed  by 
I an  artist;  they  no  longer  depend  on 
their  own  skill  in  twisting  their  mop. 
That  household  companion,  the  World 
of  Dress,  asked  only  a few  days  ago: 
“What  has  become  of  the  middle-aged 
woman?  The  middle-aged  woman  is 
gone;  so  completely  gone  that  in  a little 
while  the  world  will  talk  quite  gravely 
of  preserving  a specimen  for  pos- 
terity.” In  this  country  the  middle- 
aged  woman  is  often  found  living  hap- 
pily, tactfully  or  unhappily  with  a mid- 
dle-aged man.  In  England,  it  is  said, 
she  now  appears  so  young  that  she  is 
practically  non-existent;  and  why?  All 
on  account  of  a more  careful  coiffure. 
When  in  doubt,  Mrs.  Johnson — may  the 
day  be  far-  distant!— rush  to  the  hair- 
dresser’s ; for  it  is  not  a man  who 
writes:  “If  the  middle-aged  woman  is 
dying  to  let  herself  go,  and  to  eat  and 
dress  and  so  forth  without  any  regard 
to  her  looks,  she  is  foolish  to  suffer  for 
her  appearance.  But  women  are  all 
the  happier  for  not  looking  their  real 
age — and  no  less  useful  because  they 
are  pleasanter  to  look  at.”  This  senti- 
ment will,  of  course,  bo  heartily  con- 
demned by  all  women  who  have  definite 
spheres  of  action  outside  a family. 

But  is  it  always  the  hat  that  deter- 
mines the  coiffure?  May  not  the  hair 
| shape  the  hat? 

A VILLAGE  SPORT. 

An  Englishman  growling  about  the 
American  invasion  said  not  long  ago: 
“Not  content  with  our  own  failings  and 
shortcomings,  we  ha?ve  of  ^ate  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  bag  and  import  Ameri- 
canisms, giving  to  them  meanings  far 
from  those  they  bear  in  the  land  of 
their  invention.”  One  of  these  Ameri- 
canisms that  he  objects  to  is  the  word 
“sport"  used  as  a personal  noun  and 
associated  for  years  in  America  with 
“the  dregs  and  lees  of  sporting  institu-  j 
tions.  so  that  to  designate  by  it  a de- 
cent person  was  to  hold  him  up  to  con- 
tempt and  obloquy.”  A “sport”  in  the 
eyes  of  this  groaner  was  once,  if  not 
now.  “in  the  main  a vagabond,  a thief, 
whose  walks  of  dishonesty  happened  to 
lie  among  sporting  people.”  He  was  a 
combination  of  blackguard  and  black- 
leg. "Yet  we  are  constantly  reading 
of  well  known  ‘sports’  from  America, 
alluded  to  thus  by  way  of  compliment.” 

How  little  this  Londoner  knows  the 
true  meaning  of  Americanisms!  Could 
he,  if  his  life  were  at  stake,  define  accu- 
rately the  difference  between  a sport,  a 
true  sport  and  a dead  game  sport? 

In  the  earlier  American  days  to  which 
he  refers  a sport  was  by  no  means 
necessarily  a blackguard  or  a blackleg. 


nor  was  he  looked  on  with  contempt. 
On  the  contrary,  a sport  who  was  visit- 
ing or  had  returned  to  the  village  of 
his  boyhood  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest,  wonder,  admiration.  We  well 
remember  the  thrill  when  as  a boy  we 
saw  for  the  first  time  and  in  an  Adi- 
rondack village  a sport  who,  after  ex- 
citing years,  had  returned  to  the 
shadowy  seclusion  of  the  eternal  hills. 
He  returned  not  inglorious,  but  bottle 
scarred.  Loafing  at  the  village  store, 
we  saw  an  elderly  man  who,  even  to 
boyish  and  unsophisticated  eyes,  was  a 
person  of  distinction,  of  experience — 
one  who,  to  use  the  French  phrase,  had 
“a  fatal  air.”  “Who’s  that?”  we 
asked.  “Why,  that’s  Safford  Pond; 
he’s  come  back.”  “What  does  he  do?” 
“Oh.  Saff  s a sport.” 

“Saff”  stands  before  us  now.  Ho 
wore  a fancy  waistcoat  cut  very  low, 
skin-tight  trousers  of  the  species  known 
as  “lights,”  a bob  coat  and  leg  boots. 
An  elaborately  set  diamond  blazed  in  his 
shirt  front  and  there  were  two  or  three 
sparklers  on  his  left  hand.  His  cravat 
was  immoral  in  its  brilliance,  and  his 
white  plug  was  ornamented  with  a 
weed.  His  mustache  was  too  jet-black. 
He  had  a knowing  smile,  and  when  he 
deigned  to  wink,  the  wink  was  of  in- 
effable meaning.  As  we  were  admiring 
him,  he  walked  to  the  tavern  across  the 
way,  took  a seat  on  the  veranda  and 
whistled  to  a small  boy.  “Sonny”— his 
voice  still  rings  in  our  ears — “do  you 
want  to  earn  some  pennies?  Shine  ’em 
up,”  and  he  pointed  to  his  boots. 

“Saff”  was  the  glorious  Apollo  of 
that  village  till  he  died.  It  w’as  rumored 
that  he  had  seen  the  elephant  in  New 
York;  that  he  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  gamblers,  but  that  when  he 
had  played  he  had  played  a square 
game;  that  he  knew  too  well  the  taste 
of  various  brands  of  champagne;  that 
he  was  a good  judge  of  a trotter;  there 
was  also  a vague  story  about  his  in- 
fatuation for  a play-actress.  Thus  was 
he  a more  heroic  figure  than  his  brother 
Byron,  the  judge,  who  was  anything 
but  Byronie,  or  the  retired  captain  of 
a Lake  Champlain  steamer,  or  the  man 
who  was  lost  for  three  days  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Gothic  mountains. 
He  was  the  first  sport  we  met;  his 
memory  is  still  sacred. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  “Saff”  Pond  left 
his  village  to  earn  a living.  He  went 
to  New  York,  where,  a man  of  indus- 
trious and  sober  habits,  he  worked  at 
a modest  salary.  Perhaps,  like  the 
clerk  in  de  Maupassant’s  novel,  after 
years  of  monotonous  service  he  realized 
that  he  had  missed  what  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  joys  of  life,  but  un- 
like this  clerk  he  did  not  hang  him- 
self from  remorse.  When  he  had  saved 
enough  for  his  few  remaining  years  he 
put  some  of  the  money  into  diamonds, 
bought  for  the  first  time  the  clothes 
which  he  had  long  coveted  as  the  dress 
of  a man  of  the  world,  and  went  home 
to  loaf  until  he  died.  He  had  always 
been  abstemious.  His  complexion  and 
his  facial  buttons  were  not  due  to  a 
fast  or  irregular  life,  but  to  his  con- 
fined, pinched  life.  He  was  kindly, 
simple,  dull.  Y’et  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors would  have  been  pained  and 
shocked  had  they  known  the  truth.  To 
them  he  was  a true  sport,  one  that 
had  seen  and  done  things,  all  in  all 
the  chief  glory  of  the  village.  Nor  did 
“Saff”  ever  contradict  them.  Possibly 
before  he  died  he  counted  himself  as 
a dead  game  sport. 


u-  t o r 

A QUESTION  OF  SIZE. 

Mr.  Witte  is  a very  large  man,  and 
human  bulk  impresses  even  a hotel 
clerk.  See  how  Mr.  Witte  dominates 
in  the  photograph  of  the  five  on  the 
Mayflower,  although  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
by  courtesy  in  the  middle  and  is  doing 
his  best.  Here  is  a Russian  that  might 
have  stepped  from  one  of  Turgenieff’s 
or  Dostoievsky’s  novels — and  Tur- 
genieff  himself  was  a giant.  As  an 
unidentified  human  creature  Mr.  Witte 
would  excite  remark.  As  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  a venerable  nation  he  is 
indeed  a formidable  force,  formidable  in 
spite  of  his  naturally  pacific  inclina- 
tions and  his  bonhommie.  Mr.  Witte 


has  the  apparent  simplicity  that  is  more 
effective  than  evident  shrewdness. 

Baron  Komura,  no  doubt,  has  all  the 
mental  keenness  and  agility  that  the 
world  attributes  to  an  undersized 
oriental,  and  he,  too,  is  courteous  in 
his  own  polished  manner.  Unfortu- 
nately he  had  no  opportunity  on  his  way 
to  Portsmouth  of  saying  that  Boston 
is  architecturally  and  in  other  respects 
the  finest  city  he  has  ever  seen.  When 
we  remember  that  Mr.  Witte  was  re- 
cently in  Paris  his  tribute  to  our  civic 
pride  is  not  without  a touch  of  humor, 
and  humor  becomes  a man  of  Mr.' 
Witte’s  physical  proportions.  He  has 
by  his  mere  presence  in  this  country 
and  with  a few  bland  words  made  thou- 
sands of  Americans  wish  his  Czar  well 
in  the  powwow  at  Portsmouth.  The 
Czar  should  have  sent  him  to  England 
and  America  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war. 

It  is  a popular  belief,  perhaps  a de- 
lusion, that  the  undersized  are  quicker 
witted  in  debate  and  in  all  mental 
operations  than  the  huge.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  pony-sized  are  the  most 
®iduring  as  well  as  agile  soldiers.  Gen. 

hafter  was  imposing  on  parade,  and 
i Gen.  Bonaparte  might  have  cut  a sorry 
figure  by  his  side.  John  C.  Ileenan 
was,  we  are  told,  a wonderful  specimen 
of  manhood — Charles  Iteade,  no  mean 
judge,  said  he  was  the  most  glorious 
physical  specimen  he  had  ever  seen — 
yet  Tom  Sayers,  small  and  with  one 
arm  broken,  fought  such  a fight  that 
even  to  this  day  the  English  treasure 
his  memory  as  the  conqueror,  an  in- 
stance of  loyalty  prevailing,  though  not 
without  plausible  excuse,  over  truth.  In 
the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  the 
dwarf,  as  Japan  is  characterized  even 
by  her  warmest  friends  and  admirers, 
has  staggered  the  giant.  Now  will  the 
popular  belief  in  the  combat  of  wits 
between  persons  of  strikingly  dissimilar 
build  be  confirmed?  After  all  it  is 
oriental  against  oriental.  The  bluff 
frankness  of  Mr.  Witte  may  be  mbre 
misleading  than  the  cautious  reserve 
of  Baron  Komura.  A huge  man  is  not 
necessarily  slow  in  mind  or  thick  in 
speech.  Mr.  Witte’s  speech  is  smooth 
with  oil.  May  the  wits  of  both  be  exer-  i 
cised  for  honorable  and  enduring  peace!  J 

NOT  WEEDS. 

“Sunflowers  may  be  flowers  in  Kan- 
sas,” said  Judge  Brady  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  Dr.  Flanders,  who,  firrested  for! 
failing  to  cut  weeds  on  his  property, 
left  the  flowers  standing,  “but  they  are 
weeds  in  Missouri.”  Then  Kansas  is 
the  more  civilized  state,  in  spite  of  Gov. 
Folk  and  his  heroic  work.  Judge  Brady 
may  be  deeply  versed  in  Kent  and  the; 
state  reports;  he  may  be  intimate  with 
Coke  and  even  with  Benjamin  on  Sales 
and  Stephens  on  Evidence,  but  what  is 
i all  this  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
I against  one  head  of  a sunflower, 
whether  it  be  the  helianthus  giganteus, 
the  helianthus  divaricatus,  the  swamp 
sunflower  fhelenium  antumnale),  a poor 
relation  known  vulgarly  as  the  sneeze- 
weed,  or  the  common  and  garden  he-  i 
lianthus  annuus  whose  seeds  are  dear 
to  chickens?  The  sunflower  a weed? 

A sacred  and  artistic  emblem,  it  figured 
in  the  symbolism  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
before  the  Spaniards  dreamed  of  seek- 
ing western  gold.  The  handmaidens 
of  the  Sun-god  wore  representations  of 
the  flower  in  beaten  gold  upon  their 
breasts.  Did  not  an  English  master  in 
verbal  decoration  speak  of  the  “leonine 
glory”  of  the  flower?  Judge  Brady 
should  spend  his  days  writh  sunflowers 
till  he  recognizes  their  superb  beauty; 
he  should  spend  his  nights  in  pondering 
the  twenty-two  varieties  until  he  can 
distinguish  them  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him. 


FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers  with 
one  accord  are  advising  their  readers 
as  to  their  conduct  as  host  and  guest 
during  the  summer  months  and  as 
members  of  polite  society  during  the 
year.  Perhaps  this  is  a part  of  the 
general  movement  to  clean  the  city. 
The  Philadelphia  Press,  for  example, 
recently  published  some  invaluable 
hints  concerning  table  manners.  The 
advice  is  not  parochial;  it  is  not  con- 


fined  to  a consideration  of  the  manner  I 
in  which  pepper-pot  and  scrapple  j 
should  be  eaten;  the  Sultan  and  an  j 
• English  duke,  the  Mikado  and  the  sud- 
denly rich  in  New  York  may  read  with  | 
advantage  and  admiration. 

The  Press,  after  laborious  medita- 
tion, decides  that  "if  you  do  not  care 
to  take  wine  when  at  a formal  dinner, 
a gesture  of  dissent  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  servant  that  he  or  she  is  not  to 
pour  any  in  your  glass.”  To  turn  down 
one's  glass  after  the  manner  of  a Pres- 
ident’s wife  at  a dinner  to  diplomats 
in  the  White  House  is  ostentatious; 
furthermore,  the  glass  looks  prettier 
in  its  proper  position.  If  you  do  not 
eat  salt,  you  do  not  invert  the  salt 
cellar.  Nor  is  it  fine  deportment  to 
seize  the  opportunity  for  giving  in  de- 
tail tabulated  statistics  concerning  the 
unhappiness,  misery,  crime  due  to  the 
Demon  Hum.  Do  not,  though  you  may 
have  been  praised  for  your  elocution- 
ary powers,  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
reciting  in  a clear,  bell  voice  the  beau- 
tiful poem  that  begins, 

0 water  for  me,  O water  for  me 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee; 

or  that  other  poem  dear  to  prohibition- 
ists in  which  a forward  young  woman 
declares  with  unnecessary  fervor  that 
lips  which  have  touched  wine  shall 
never  touch  hers.  The  Press  insists  on 
this  ‘‘gesture  of  dissent” — probably  a 
sweeping  wave  of  the  hand  like  the 
“geste  large”  of  Zola’s  heroes,  and  not 
the  thumb  applied  to  the  nose  with 
spread  out  fingers — at  a “formal  din- 
ner.” At  an  informal  dinner  anything 
goes ; you  may  even  express  doubts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  wine  or  say  that 
you  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  enjoy 
American  champagne. 

“Lettuce  leaves  should  be  folded 
with  the  fork  and  so  conveyed  to  the 
mouth.”  Only  the  immoral  French 
take  a leaf  in  the  hand,  crumple  it  up, 
swab  it  around  the  bowl  and  then 
smack  lips  over  it.  Not  long  ago  an 
Indiana  novelist,  a writer  of  “quick 
sellers/’  was  invited  by  his  publisher 
to  visit  New  York.  The  characters  in 
his  novels  move  in  the  court  circles 
of  Europe,  and  the  writer  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  describes 
minutely  the  table  equipage  at  aristo- 
cratic feasts  and  the  ineffably  high- 
bred deportment  of  the  assembled 
guests.  At  a luncheon  given  to  him  he 
was  taken  violently  sick  and  obliged 
to  withdraw.  The  next  day  the  pub- 
lisher, condoling  with  him,  suggested 
that  the  salad  might  have  been  the 
cause:  “O  no,”  answered  the  author, 
v “it  couldn’t  have  been.  I ate  only  two 
i[  or  three  knives  full  of  it.”  (What  he 
jf  really  said  was  “knife  fulls.”) 

“Never  allow  your  servant  to  reach 
across  a person  in  placing  or  removing 
anything.”  A maid-of-all-work  in  an 
intelligence  office  of  this  city  was  told 
by  an  applicant  for  her  favors  that  she 
would  be  expected  to  wait  on  the 
table.  “Do  you  do  your  own  reaching, 
or  shall  I have  to  scuffle  around?”  Let 
the  guests  reach.  Such  extension  is 
recommended  by  physicians  of  the 
school  that  stands  with  one  leg  on  the 
present  and  the  other  on  the  future. 
One  of  their  most  prized  maxims  is: 
“Stretch  and  yawn.” 

The  habit  of  piling  one  plate  on  top 
of  another  shows  a lack  of  proper 
training.”  The  hostess  should  allow 
[ the  guests  this  diversion.  It  encour- 
ages conversation  and  incites  to  merri- 
ent.  If  novelty  is  sought,  the  plates 
£pr  the  courses  may  be  limited  in  num- 
ber as  at  a German  table  d'hote.  We 
remember  the  experience  of  Mr.  Ter- 
ence Quinn  of  Albany,  N.  Y— rest  his 
amiable  soul!— who  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  his  emotional  district.  To 
the  day  of  his  death  he  was  never 
weary  of  describing  a dinner  at  Wash- 
ington to  which  he  had  been  invited: 
“Fourteen  courses,  would  ye’  believe 
me,  and  we  never  changed  a plate.” 


dinners,  but  many  today  engaged  in 
everyday  work  find  old  age  annoying, 
and  not  only  old  age  itself,  as  the  years 
are  traditionally  counted,  hut  the  ap- 
pearance of  old  age.  For  this  is  the 
period-  of  young  Napoleons  in  every 
form  of  commercial  activity.  The  so- 
briety and  poise  that  come  from  ex- 
perience are  as  nothing  to  the  impulsive 
experiments  of  daring  youth.  On  every 
hand  arc  seen  the  hoy  statesman,  the 
boy  preacher,  the  boy  financier,  the  boy 
architect,  the  boy  medical  specialist. 
Even  the  man  of  40  is  accused  of  being 
an  old;  fogy.  Look  over  the  advertise- 
ments in  London  journals  and  you  will 
find  sellers  of  hair  dye  warning  the 
readers  against  the  appearance  of  age. 

A young  Napoleon  is  permitted  to  be 
bald  at  26,  but  he  must  not  be  prema- 
turely gray.  Gray  hairs  may  be  honor- 
able to  “the  working  classes,”  but  they 
are  dangerous;  they  suggest  a weak 
heart  and  unsteady  hands,  dim  eyes 
and  dull  cars.  The  gray-haired  must 
dye  or  go  about  vainly  seeking  employ- 
ment. “The  only  frankly  old  you  come 
across  are  the  really  young,”  says  a 
shrewd  observer. 

A man  of  60  is  now,  indeed,  a patn- 

aich.  Like  the  man  in  Dostoievsky’s 
“Humiliated  and  Offended,”  as  he  goes 
to  business,  he  seems  to  say  to  all  that 
meet  him:  “How  oid  I am!”  Forward 
youths' ask  him  if  he  remembers  Kean, 
whether  he  knew  Mayne  Reid  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  other  questions  of  a 
. disconcerting  nature.  They  are  sur- 
! prised  that  his  memory  is  still  reten- 
tive, that  he  can  add  columns  of  figures 
correctly,  that  he  has  any  teeth  left. 
Why  is  he  not  in  some  asylum  for  in- 
curables or  in  his  coffin?  The  man  of 
HO  years  is  now  middle-aged  and  going 
down  the  decline.  The  man  of  22  is  in 
the  prime  of  life.  As  for  the  man  of 
70,  he  is  dead,  but  he  does  not  know  it. 
Moses  himself  settled  that  long  ago  in 
‘.the  prayer  quoted  by  the  Psalmist. 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  this  coun- 
try many  dye  their  hair  from  fear  of 
discharge.  Gray  hair  has  long  been 
considered  a distinction,  and  by  reason 
of  the  hurry  and  bustle  Americans  are 
often  prematurely  grayheaded  or  as 
bald  as  the  roc’s  egg.  But  white  mus- 
tache and  whiskers  are  fatal.  Hence, 
so  much  shaving,  even  of  the  upper 
lip.  The  man  of  60  may  say  that  he 
shaves  close  to  please  his  wife  or  to  eat 
' green  corn  with  more  abandon  or  be- 
cause lie  likes  to  be  clean;  his  real  rea- 
son is  this:  He  fears  the  reproach  of 

: handicapping  years. 


poser,  Vincent  d’  Indy,  who,  it  is  said, 
will  also  visit  Boston  next  season  to 
conduct  a series  of  concerts. 

The  other  lecturer  will  be  Mr.  Anatole 
le  Broz,  a professor  of  Celtic  literature. 
“Anatole.”  Would  that  the  lecturer 
were  to  be  Anatole  France,  for  when  the 
name  Anatole  is  mentioned  one  thinks 
immediately  of  that  gentle  ironist  who 
is  today  the  first  of  French  literary  men. 
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DE  SENECTUTE. 

There  have  been  delightful  essays  on 
lie  pleasures  and  advantages  of  old 
ge  from  the  treatise  of  Cicero  to  the 
w pages  sent  by  Mr.  II.  H.  Furness 
the  members  of  his  class  at  Har- 
who  have  survived  even  their  class 


THE  HYDE  LECTURES. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of,Mr.  James 
H.  Hyde  as  interested  in  French  litera- 
ture and  art  than  as  one  too  much  inter- 
ested in  life  insurance.  His  recent  visit 
to  Boston  was  for  a purely  aesthetic 
reason,  to  arrange  the  course  of  lectures 
at  Harvard  this  year  in  the  series  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  Alliance 
Francaise  and  paid  for  by  him.  Inas- 
much as  he  pays  for  these  lectures,  it 
may  seem  ungracious  to  question  his 
choice  of  lecturers,  yet  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Frenchmen  who  have  hitherto  | 
appeared  on  the  platform  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger  and  more  inter- 
esting school  of  literature.  The  one 
shining  exception  was  Mr.  Henri  de 
Regnier.  The  others  were,  for  the  most 
■'part,  highly  respectable  and  orthodox 
persons  who  prefer  Boileau  to  Verlaine. 
The  irreverent  might  dub  them  fuddy- 
duddies. 

Mr.  Hyde’s  secretary  names  Mr. 
Julien  Tiersot  as  one  of  the  lecturers 
this  coming  winter.  Mr.  Tiersot  is 
something  more  than  a librarian  ; he  has 
written  books  about  music  that  are  both 
scholarly  and  interesting.  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  an  excellent  study  of  Hector 
Berlioz  as  man  and  musician.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  authoritative 
work  on  French  folksong,  and  he  is  a 
constant  and  entertaining  contributor 
to  the  French  musical  press.  If  his 
lectures  at  Harvard  will  be  on  folk- 
song, they  will  be  something  more  than 
compilations  and  restatements,  for  Mr. 
Tiersot  is  an  investigator  and  he  has 
his  own  views  and  theories.  In  this 
branch  of  musical  investigation  he  has 
collaborated  with  the  distinguished  com- 


THE  PIE  MACHINE. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Sons,  a Pittsburg  baker, 
has  invented  a machine  that  will  turn 
out  40  pies  a minute,  24,000  every  ten 
hours.  There  is  an  endless  chain  like  a 
waffle  iron,  except  that  the  cups  are  in 
the  shape  of  a round  pie.  A man  stands 
at  one  end  and  fills  the  cups  with  dough ; 
they  then  go  through  a furnace  and  are 
partly  baked;  they  reach  a man  who 
throws  in  the  filling;  a third  man  puts 
on  the  lids,  and  the  pies  go  through  an- 
other furnace  and  come  out  ready  for 
.the  table.  Truly  an  ingenious,  a won- 
derful machine,  admirably  suited  for 
common  life  in  the  great  pie  belt.  Yet 
what  man  of  you  who  knows  the  full 
glory  of  pie  would  be  satisfied  with  one 
thus  machine-made?  Can  any  one  imag- 
ine Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  ate 
pie  for  breakfast,  enjoying  one  that 
passed  through  Mr.  Sons’  machine? 
There  may  be  an  endless  chain  of  pal- 
atable sausages — links  upon  links — but 
never  of  pies.  This  machine  turns  out 
“poy.” 

For  the  successful  pie,  the  one  that 
makes  man  believe  for  once  in  the  joy  of 
living,  is  the  result  of  thought  and  care 
and  skill  applied  particularly  to  it. 
Look  at  the  deep  apple  pie,  for  instance, 
the  pie  of  pies,  without  an  under  crust, 
with  an  inverted  teacup  in  the  middle, 
a pie  baked  in  a nappy.  The  apples  are 
to  be  pared,  quartered,  cored.  Then 
comes  a question  of  nice  judgment : 
Should  one  use  half  a cup  of  brown 
sugar  mixed  with  one  saltspoonful  of 
allspice,  or  maple  sugar,  or  half  sugar 
and  half  molasses?  For  the  true  epicure 
there  must  be  a dash  of  molasses.  Ob- 
serve the  minuteness  of  these  directions  : 
“Roll  a strip  of  paste  one  inch  wide, 
wet  the  edge  of  the  dish,  put  the  paste 
on  the  edge,  wet  the  rim-  of  paste,  then 
cover  with  a piece  of  paste  a little 
larger  than  the  dish  with  the  extra  ful- 
ness thrown  back  into  the  centre.  Press 
the  cover  to  the  rim,  but  not  on  the 
outer  edge.”  Can  any  machine  take 
such  infinite  precaution,  prepare  with 
such  affectionate  personal  supervision? 
We  do  not  say  that  the  directions  quoted 
above  are  final.  Each  happy  New  Eng-  | 
land  household  had  its  own  receipt,  and 
to  some  women  still  living  the  one  given 
above  may  be  worded  flippantly,  without 
due  appreciation  of  the  solemn  task  in 
the  creation  of  a masterpiece.  But  the 
thought  of  a deep  apple  pie  made  by  an 
endless  chain  and  by  indifferent  men  is 
preposterous.  r 

Mr.  Sons’  machine  merely  slaps  lids 
and  filling  together  and  bakes  the  mass. 
“Lids”  and  “filling” ! Even  the  vocabu- 
lary of  these  “poy”  bakers  is  as  a hiss- 
ing and  a reproach. 


all  French  and  Franco-Itallan  traditions 
of  vocal  art.  It  Is  our  purpose  today 
to  examine  Into  these  French  traditions. 

It  is  often  stated  by  superficial  es- 
sayists and  by  rough-and-ready  histo- 
rians that  the  French  singers  have  no 
well  defined  traditions  save  those  that 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Italians; 
that  there  never  was  a national  school 
of  song  In  France;  that  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  Italians,  the  French  would 
have  continued  to  be  mere  howlers. 
These  historians  and  essayists  have 
quoted  both  visitors  and  Frenchmen 
themselves  of  the  18th  century,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  the  quality  of 
French  vocal  art  and  compared  the 
French  singers,  greatly  to  their  dis- 
credit, with  the  Italian.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  visitors, 
such  as  Burney,  were  thoroughly  Ital- 
ianized; that  Rousseau  and  others  who 
attacked  French  vocal  art  were  bitter 
partisans  in  their  endeavor  to  change 
the  character  of  French  operatic  music, 
if  they  were  willing  to  admit  that  it 
had  any  character  at  all. 

For  years  French  vocal  art  was 
sharply  characterized.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  that  as  far  as  “bet 
canto,”  flowing  song,  and  vocal  virtu- 
osity were  concerned,  the  French  school 
was  -much  Inferior  to  the  Italian.  There 
are  other  qualities  In  song,  and  these 
-were  brought  by  the  French  to  a state 
that  closely  approached  perfection. 

The  French  first  of  all  In  opera  or  in 
chamber  music,  In  comic  and  in  serious 
works  in  all  periods,  sought  earnestly 
the  fitting  expression  of  the  text,  scenic 
or  emotional  effects.  They  believed  that 
I action  .was  as  important  in  opera  as  in 
tragedy  or  comedy.  The  salon  singers 
themselves  strove  after  perfect  diction, 
and  they  would  sacrifice  willingly  any 
vocal  grace  or  embellishment  to  drive 
home  or  suggest  subtly  the  meaning,  the 
spirit  of  a verse.  Mere  singers  of 
roulades  were  not  in  favor  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  in  France;  and  yet 
persons  thus  skilled  were  sometimes 
longed  for  even  by  such  a composer  as 
Rameau,  a writer  of  direct  and  dramatic 
music,  who  nevertheless  complained 
that  "masters  have  always  taught  taste 
in  singing  without  busying  themselves 
much  about  the  means  of  tasteful  inter- 
pretation; it  is  not  then  astonishing 
that  there  are  so  few  good  singers  in 
France,  seeing  that  one  owes  them  only 
to  hazard.” 


NECESSITY  OF  PERFECT 
ANDAPPROPRIATE  DICTION 


Bacilly’s  Old  and  Curious  Treatise 
— Much  Stress  Laid  on  Distinct 
Enunciation — Elgar  in  America 
— Italian  Opera  in  London, 


| HE  Herald  discussed  last 
Sunday  the  treatise  of 
Pierfranco  Tosi  in  Ulus-1 
tration  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  while  early  Ital- 
ian books  on  singing  may 
abound  in  shrewd  obser- 
vations of  general  application  and  por- 
tray the  vocal  period  to  which  the  writ- 
ers belonged,  they  are,  nevertheless,  of 
little  practical  use  to  the  student  now 
at  work,  who  is  advised  to  consult  and 
ponder  the  old  Italian  traditions.  A 
fortnight  ago  The  Herald  referred  to  a 
movement  in  Germany  to  do  away  with 
all  traditions  of  “bel  canto  ” anrl  Mso 


Early  Schools. 

Not  that  France  was  without  singing 
schools.  The  “maitrises”  had  served  as 
conservatories  from  the  middle  ages; 
music  and  singing  were  taught  at  these 
schools,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th.  century  there  were  special  teach- 
ers of  singing  who  quickly  won  reputa- 
tion. In  the  “maitrises”  the  chapel 
master  taught  the  choir  children;  he  fed 
and  lodged  them  and  played  the  part  of 
an  old-fashioned  schoolmaster.  One  An- 
nibal  Gantez.  a musician  of  a rollicking 
humor  and  a pretty  wit.  has  portrayed 
amusingly  this  singing  school  life  in 
"L’Entretien  des  Musi-ciens”  (1643).  The 
children  were  not  always  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  in  the  care  of  such  a teacher. 
They  were  flogged  for  slight  faults  and 
sometimes  horribly  maltreated.  Flog- 
ging brought  out  the  musical  instinct,  it 
was  thought.  The  stick  with,  which  the 
great  Gregory  heat  his  pupils  has  been 
preserved.  Furthermore  the  “maitre 
in  many  instances  robbed  the  children 
in  their  nourishment.  Gantez  tells  sin- 
gular stories:  how  on©  master,  discour- 
aged because  a child  could  not  learn  a 
certain  interval  in  his  part,  tore  out  the 
notes  from  the  book  and  forced  the 
boy  to  swallow  them  that#  they  thus 
might  get  into  his  head.  It  is  true  that 
Gantez  protested  against  such  barbor- 
ous  instruction,  as  he  rebuked  half-seri- 
ously  the  singers  of  his  day  for  their 
drunkenness  and  general  immorality, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
blaster  should  be  permitted  to  make 
Something  out  of  the  bodily  nourish- 
ment provided  he  “abused  their  inno- 
cence as  a good  Christian,  not  as  a 

^Tt^was  to  these  schools  that  Camber, 
and  Lulli,  who  were  the  first  opera 
makers  In  France,  went  when  they  were 
in  need  of  singers,  and  while  one  may 
sav  from  looking  at  the  music  v vhi< :h 
was  given  to  them  that  they  were  not 
skilled  in  'vocalization  and  the  °ro/" 
mentf  of  song,  they  were  undoubtedly 
excellent  In  tragic  representaions. 

An  Old  Treatise. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy 
a French  school  of  singing  was  firmly 
established.  The  various  teachers  gave 
instruction  in  the  art  of  singing  bru- 
nettes,” serenades  in  the  Spanish  fash- 
ion, drinking  songs  and  love  songs.  One 
of  these  teachers,  Dubuisson,  a mighty 
tess-pot,  a two-handed  drinker,  made  a 
specialty  of  teaching  strangers,  above 
all  Germans  who  were  sojourning  in 
Paris.  A man  named  Nyert  finally  came 

to  Paris;  he  had  spent  some  time  in 
Italy  and  he  had  learned  how  to  com- 
bine characteristics  of  the  two  schools, 
under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIII.  ana 
Louis  XIV.  his  reputation  was  great 
Other  teachers  of  equal,  if  not  still  more 
pronounced,  fame  followed  him. 

Treatises  on  singing  began  to  appear, 
and  the  author  of  the  first  of  these  in 
France  that  were  worthy  the  name,  de- 
serves more  than  a passing  notice.  Re- 
marques  curieuses  sur  1 art  de  men 
chanter,  et  particulierement  pour  ce  qui 
regarde  le  chant  francois  by  . B tie 
Bacilly  was  published  at  Paris  in  166S. 
The  book  soon  became  popular,  and  a 
fourth  edition  was  published  in  1681. 

The  first  edition,  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  Marie  Marguerite  Ignace  de 
Lorraine,  is  now  before  us.  It  Is  a small 
volume  in  12mo,  of  428  pages.  Nearly 
half  the  book  treats  of  the  application 
of  song  to  the  text  as  regards  enuncia- 
tion and  pronunciation,  and  this  is  most 


FRENCH  SINGERS  AND  THE 

FRENCH  VOCAL  TRADITIONS 


of  the  work  is  made  up  of  scattering 
comments,  and  there  is  no  treatise  at 
all  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  on  the  art  of  sinking.  On  nearly 
every  page  is  there  a reference  to  proso- 
dy and  pronunciation. 

For  Bacllly  and  all  good  French 
teachers  after  him  have  put  as  much 
stress  on  enunciation  and  pronunciation 
as  on  singing  itself. 

Bacllly  also  shows  us  that  French  men 
and  women  of  fashion  were  persuaded 
with  difficulty  to  sing  French  music  un- 
less the  text  was  composed  of  Italian  or 
Spanish  words,  or  Interlarded  with  them. 

He,  as  others.  Insisted  that  the  genius 
of  French  art  was  In  clearness,  logical 
coherence,  directness  of  appeal.  “To 
sing  well,"  says  Bacllly.  "it  is  necessary 
to  follow  the  rules  of  song;  that  Is,  to 
add  the  necessary  ornaments,  as  the 
carrying  of  the  voice,  also  the  accents, 
etc.,  which  are  not  indicated  on  the  mu- 
sic paper  or  cannot  be  indicated."  As  a 
rule,  it  was  the  composer  who  taught 
his  airs  to  the  pupils  In  the  manner  in 
which  he  wished  the  music  to  be  sung 

Before  Bacllly,  Fr.  Mersenne  <1636)  had 
reproached  the  French  for  wishing  to 
ape  the  Italians  in  tickling  the  ear  by 
vocal  flourishes  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  arouse  the  emotions  and  passions  of 
the  hearer.  "One  of  the  chief  perfec- 
tions in  singing,”  said  the  learned  fa- 
ther. "consists  In  fine  and  distinct  enun- 
ciation and  pronunciation  of  the  text, 
so  that  the  hearer  does  not  lose  a syl- 
lable. This  is  to  be  noticed  In  the  reci- 
tatives of  Baillif.  w-ho  enunciates  with 
great  distinctiveness  and  brings  every 
syllable  to  the  ear.  while  the  majority 
of  singers  choke  the  syllables  in  their 
throat,  or  take  them  in  such  a manner 
between  their  tongues,  teeth  and  the 
lips,  that  no  one  can  hear  what  they 
say."  Bacllly.  too,  dwelt  on  this  sub- 
ject. Without  enunciation  and  expres- 
sion. a beautiful  voice  was  as  nothing 
to  him.  "When  they  who  have  only  a 
beautiful  voice  say:  ‘That's  what  sing- 
ing really  Is,-  one  can  answer  justly; 
■That's  v/hat  playing  on  the  hurdy-gurdy 
really  is.’  ” 
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liandom  Observations. 

The  French  for  years  delighted  in 
singing  “a  la  cavaliere,”  In  singing 
without  accompaniment,  and  Bacllly 
himself  preferred  such  song.  He  dis- 
liked to  think  of  a man  of  quality  sub- 
mitting to  “the  slavery  and  the  em- 
barrassment” of  an  accompaniment. 

The  titles  of  two  of  the  chapters  in 
his  book  are  naive:  "Whether  one  can 
learn  the  method  of  singing  without 
knowing  music;”  "whether  one  can  sing 
without  knowing  the  rules." 

Three  things  are  necessary,  according 
to  Bacllly,  for  one  to  sing  well:  voice, 
disposition,  ear:  but  it  is  still  more  im- 
portant to  have  a good  master.  “Yet 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  not 
every  one  who  has  a voice  for  singing 
as  for  speaking,  and  that  one  with  a 
good  master  may  strive  in  vain  to  force 
nature  to  give  either  voice  or  ear." 
There  is  a great  difference  between  a 
beautiful  voice  and  a good  voice;  the  for- 
mer will  at  once  please  the  ear,  but 
while  the  latter  has  not  the  'sweet  qual- 
ity or 
oharms 
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his  singers,  true  and  pure  declamation 
and  good  and  beautiful  emission  of  tone. 
A century  later  Gluck  in  Paris  made  the 
same  demands.  Therq  was  no  place  for 
mere  Italian  virtuosity  in  the  operas  of 
either  one  of  these  composers.  Lull!  ad- 
vised his  singers  to  go  and  watch  the 
stage  action  of  Champmesle  in  drama. 
He  wished  his  singers  to  be  tragedians 
not  virtuosos;  and  in  that,  sav  Lemalre 
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s by  its  vigor,  solidity,  readiness  the  taste  the  French  public,  “which 


to  sing  in  time  and  rhythm,  "which  is 
the  soul  of  song,  and  naturally  beautiful 
voices  are  generally  without  this,  for 
nature  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
wishes  to  distribute  her  gifts.”  The 
beautiful  voice  is  too  often  sluggish, 
without  quickening  fire;  it  pleases  the 
crowd  at  first  and  soon  it  bores  it.  Nor 
should  a small  voice  be  confounded  with 
a weak  one.  All  this— and  Bncilly  treats 
the  subject  of  voices  at  considerable 
length— is  interesting,  but  the  student  is 
helped  little,  or  not  at  all.  In  his  prac- 
tical work.  Bacilly  speaks  of  the 
breath,  "which  is  very  important  in 
singing,  for  one  should  not  cut  a word 
or  a available  in  two.  as  many  do,  and 
thus  make  a very  bad  effect,"  but  no- 
where does  he  tell  the  student  how  he 
should  take,  sustain  and  release  the 
I breath.  He  speaks  of  false  Intonation, 
"a  horrible  thing  to  musicians,”  and  he 
| says  the  fault  may  come  from  a voice 
»^hich  has  not  control  of  its  tones,  from 
Bn  Imperfect  ear,  or  from  ignorance  of 
il  tervals;  but  how  is  the  student  to  cor- 
B ct  the  fault?  He  should  choose  a 
PR  acher  whose  intonation  is  flawless  and 
fine  with  him!  First,  catch  your  teacher. 
■ This  teacher  should  know  how  to  sing. 
Pftnd  he  should  always  sing  good  music. 
He  should  have  a good  voice.  “It 
Is  very  dangerous  to  study  with  a 
master  who  sings  'through  the  nose,'  or 
who  uses  the  tongue  in  singing."  “The 
trouble  is  that,  as  a rule,  one  goes  to  a 
teacher  because  he  has  a reputation 
without  foundation,  or  through  the  ad- 
ice  of  a friend  who  is  affectionate  rath 


j is  perhaps  only  moderately  musical,  but 
it  loves  in  music  that  which  is  most 
emotional,  noble  and  puissant— that  is  to 
say,  dramatic  sentiment  and  the  intelli- 
gent translation  of  the  poet’s  thought 
by  the  player  or  the  singer." 

And  the  great  singers  were  lyric  trage- 
dians rather  than  mere  song-birds  There 
was  Marthe  Lerochols,  well  educated 
small,  with  superb  eyes  and  noble  gest- 
ure, and  the  mobility  of  her  face  was 
such  that  she  could  seem  beautiful.  She 
thrilled  by  her  declamation.  A contem- 
porary wrote  of  her:  “When  I recall  her, 
that  little  woman  who  was  no  longer 
young,  with  her  black  hair,  armed  with 
a black  cane  with  a ribbon  of  fire,  acting 
in  the  great  theatre  which  she  filled  all 
alone,  and  letting  ou^  bursts  of  her  mar- 
vellous voice,  I assure  you  I still  shiver 
at  the  thought.”  Her  arms  were  scrawny 
and  for  her  were  Invented  the  sleeves  a 
la  persane.  Such  was  her  dominating 
and  fascinating  power,  such  was  the  in- 
tensity and  the  truth  of  her  diction  that 
<rs  Armida  In  L*ul]i’s  opera,  she  fright- 
ened  the  audience;  It  sat  immovable  and 
silent,  its  sou!  in  its  eyes  and  ears,  and 
not  till  the  violins  had  finished  the  mu- 
s*c  of  the  scene  did  it  dare  to  breathe.” 
But  why  speak  of  Jelyotte,  the  tenor, 
or  Larrivee,  who.  although  at  times  he 
was  so  nasal  it  was  said  of  him:  "That 
nose  has  a fine  voice,"  yet  blazed  a star 


easily  to  florid  passages;  there  may  be 
flaws  in  tone  production;  it  matters  not, 
provided  the  soul  of  an  emotional  artist 
patches  the  poet  or  playwright’s  mean- 
ing and  reveals  It  to  the  hearer. 
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or  henau  |lorIti'  of  hls  diction; 

theLnSe  Hu  plant.  Miss  Levasseur, 
and  mhnrb  l,  Pf,si°na.te  Saint-Huberty. 
anu  other  glories  of  the  race''  Their 
vice  of  a friend  who  is  affectionate  ratn-  deeds  are  recorded  where  all  can 
cr  than  discriminative."  "It  Is  a com-  Then,  as  now  In  theo!e?as  of 
mon  failing  to  praise  a teacher  for  the  French  school,  thes^e  Things  were  first 
sole  reason  that  he  is  not  stingy  with  of  all  demanded-clear  and  expressive 
his  time,  but  gives  long  lessons.  One  diction,  dramatic  instinct  and  amhorityi 


knows  the  merit  of  a singer  by  the  prog-  action  that  suited  the  text  and  sir' 
ress  of  his  pupils."  uation.  And  in  concert  ever  sin ?}£ 

little  vnlump.  on<»  that  is  time  of  — u_  ' S.  s lue 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  three  singers  once  famous  in  Paris, 
though  Grasslni  and  Duprez  were  re- 
nowned in  Italy  and  in  other  countries. 
Giuseppina  Grasslni  (1775-1850)  was  a 
special  favorite  of  Napoleon,  who  held 
French  music  in  little  esteem  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  Italian  melody  and 
Italian  singers.  She,  Crescentini,  Mme. 
Paer,  Brlzzi,  Crlvelli,  Tacchinardi  and 
Mazzari  were  hls  most  esteemed  court 
singers.  Grazzini  for  some  years  wore 
a miniature  of  the  Emperor,  but  It  Is 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  con- 
soled her  after  the  downfall  of  the  Em- 
peror. De  Quincey,  drunk  with  lauda- 
num, found  a peculiar  pleasure  In  hear- 
ing her  and  he  chanted  her  praise  in  his 
"Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater." 

Alexandrine  Caroline  Branchu  (1775- 
1850)  was  the  last  lyric  tragedian  of  the 
heroic  period  of  French  opera,  but  there 
were  hints  in  her  style  of  the  school  of 
singers  that  followed  her.  After  she 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatory she  sang  in  opera-comique  at  the 
Feydeau  Theatre.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  she  had  more  vocal  agility 
than  her  sisters  in  grand  opera.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  in  1801  as 
Dido.  Her  voice  was  naturallv  beauti- 
ful, powerful,  expressive,  and  of  extend- 
ed compass,  and  her  vocal  knowledge 
was  unusually  full  and  sure.  She  was 
both  a tragedian  and  a virtuosa.  and  she 
has  been  characterized  as  the  last  of  the 
lyric  tragedians  and  the  first  of  the  dra- 
matic sopranos.  Mme.  Branchu  left  the 
stage  in  1826;  after  her  the  school  of 
vocal  virtuosity  exemplified  by  Mme. 
Clnti— Damoureau  came  into  favor  and 
with  it  the  old  music  tragedy,  admirable 
in  many  ways  In  spite  of  a certain 
heaviness,  disappeared  to  make  room 
for  the  modern  drama,  which  was 
Italianized  and  demanded  less  depth  of 
expression  but  tnore  suDDleness  in  song 
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A curious  little  volume,  one  that 

full  of  shrewd  comments;  but  Bacilly's  unanimous  testlmon'v  nf  a;,..  „ . 

strongest  points  are  made  with  regard  heard  him.  was  the  greatest  singed  of 
to  the  proper  enunciation  and  pronun-  France,  the  first  thing  renul red 
elation; -with  regard,  in  a word,  to  die-  dlciton.  r,e<lVlred.nas ; been 

tlon. 


Accepted  Traditions 


Diction,  as  displayed  of  late 
.tars  in  Boston,  by  such  artists  as 
MiraA11,  Hubert.  Gillbert.  Mme.  Calve 
Hlsp  Hucienne  Breval.  The  traditions 
of  French  song  are  not  concerned  so 
Look  at  the  line  of  French  composers  “*uc«  with  the  art  of  singing  as  with 
and  great  singers  down  to  the  time  of  lnf0  musfial‘and°L4hh* 

Rossini's  triumph  in  Paris.  Lulli.  the  the  poem  be  direct  In  it!  appeal  o^' ro- 
Florentine,  demanded  first  of  all  from  mantle,  or  naive,  or  subtle,  or  mvstie 

the  interpretation  should  be  In  strict 
accordance.  The  voice  may  not  be  of 
itself  agreeable;  it  may  not  lend  itself 


and  a more  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
vocal  art.  Berlioz  recorded  more  than 
once  his  admiration. for  Mme.  Branchu. 

Gilbert  Duprez  (1806-1896)  was  for  10 
years  the  glory  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Plain-faced,  squat,  with  a frog's  mouth, 
in  voice  and  intensity  were  such  that  In 
heroic  parts  he  carried  all  before  him. 
His  reputation  was  first  made  in  Italy, 
and  for  him  Donizetti  wrote  the  part  of 
Edgardo  in  "Lucia  de  Lammermoor,” 
which  was  originally  a "tenor  opera.” 
Famous  also  as  a teacher,  Duprez 
wrote  "L'Art  du  Chant,”  and  a supple- 
mentary- set  of  studies.  "T.«  Meiedie  " 


also  his  "Souvenirs,”  which  shows  him  I 
to  be  a man  of  much  thought  and 
shrewd  and  original  observation.  The 
picture  published  today  was  intended 
chiefly  to  show  a costume  worn  by  Raoul 
in  "The  Huguenots,"  a costume  that  Is 
now  not  often  seen. 

Mr  Blackburn  wrote  concerning  Mr.  j 
Scotti's  Don  Juan:  “He  is  always  Intel- 
ligent, and  Invariably  sings  well  in  this 
character.  We  could  sometimes  wish, 
perhaps,  for  a little  finer,  a somewhat  | 
more  aesthetic,  touch  in  his  conception  j 
of  a character  which  both  Mozart  and  . 
Da  Ponte  invested  with  so  exquisite  a 
refinement,  and  with  so  pointed  a style. 
To  make  any  sort  of  violence  attach  I 
Itself  to  a realization  of  the  part  Is,  in 
Its  way,  to  take  away  part  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  character.  We  do  not  sug- 
gest that  Sig.  Scotti  really  was  violent 
in  his  conception  and  fulfilment  of  the 
part  but  though  he  sang  and  acted  ex- 
tremely well,  he  was  at  times  perhaps  a 
little  too  boisterous,  a little  too  rollick- 
ing for  this  fascinating  man  of  the 
•world,  who  had  carried  wickedness  to 
so  supremely  artistic  a Doint  that  dam- 
nation itself  necessarily  was  the  only 
possible  result  in  the  end.  In  any  case, 
not  to  pursue  tills  point  any  iurther, 
Sig  Seoul’s  rendering  was  exceedingly 
good  and  exceedingly  interesting.  ' Pcr- 
nnps  Mr.  Scotti's  Don  has  ripened  with 
the  years.  When  he  impersonated  the 
part' in  Boston,  he  was  a rather  com- 
monplace masher,  nor  was  hls  vocal 
skill  adequate  to  the  Interpretation  of 
Mozart's  music,  music  that  is  the  sever- 
est test  of  a singer’s  attainments. 

The  Mercure  Musical  (Paris)  an- 
nounces that  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loef- 
fler  who  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Medfield,  will  be  its  American  corre- 
spondent. , ,,  „ - 

Tne  London  Telegraph  said  apropos  ot 
a festival  concert  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace with  a programme  of  British  com- 
posers: “Counting  Dr.  John  .Bull  the 

alleged  composer  of  our  national  an- 
them the  British  musicians  exclusively 
laid  under  contribution  were  10  in  num- 
ber: Bull.  Parry,  Stanford,  Goring 

Thomas.  Mackenzie.  Sullivan.  Llgar 
Cowen.  Coleridge-Taylor  and  Edward 
German.  Good  men  all  these,  but  now 
excepting  Bull  as  an  almost  prehistoric 
person— they  are  either  still  in  existence 
or  have  left  us  so  recently  that  their 
graves  are  scarcely  green.  Truly,  the 
Grvstal  Palace  authorities  are  shrewd 
men  in  their  generation.  It  is  easy  to 
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present-day  public  care  for  the  ancient 
send  them  to  the  Dictionary  of  Nu- 
men  wliose  names,  when  inentioned. 
tional  Biography?'  Truth  to  tell,  the 
answer  Is  that  they  care  nothing  at  all, 
and  so  It  was  that  In  the  programme  of 
the  'Grand  British  Festival  Concert' 
nobody’s  eyes  were  hurt  by  the  names 
of  Henry  Rurcoll,  the  two  Wesleys,  or 
Sterndale  Bennott.  How  praiseworthy 
thus  to  avoid  offence.  But  here  Is  a 
curious  circumstance— of  the  nine  chosen 
composers  only  one  was  an  Englishman 
pur  sang.  His  name.  It  Is  true,  was 
Edward  Elgar,  and  that  goes  for  some- 
thing. Alas,  nevertheless,  for  the  pre- 
dominant partner.  Musically,  we  are  a 
Door  lot.” 

Eduard  Grieg  has  written  to  a friend 
in  London:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 

don't  think  my  delicate  health  will  per- 
mit me  to  visit  England  any  more.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
of  the  boy  Elman,  apropos  of  his  con- 
cert in  London  on  July  6:  “Mischa  F,T- 

man  is  an  artist  of  the  rarest  distinction. 
He  ranks  by  right,  and  not  by  anticipa- 
tion, with  the  greatest  violinists  of  to- 
day. We  venture  to  say  that  neither 
Joachim  nor  Ysaye  could  have  played 
Bach's  famous  ‘Chaconne’  better  than 
It  was  played  by  Elman  yesterday.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  to  many  who, 
perhaps,  did  not  listen  to  him  with  great 
care,  and  to  the  public  at  large  who  did 
not  listen  to  him  at  all,  these  words 

J savor  of  exaggeration:  nevertheless, 

they  express  what  we  are  convinced  will 
|V ; the  general  opinion  of  the  public  not 
, ary  long  hence.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Bach  ‘Chaconne’:  here,  not  only  was  the 
• (technique  of  the  work  completely  real- 
I ized,  but  despite  all  the  brilliance  and 
*■(  rapidity  of  movement  which  It  contains, 

I Elman  so  far  fulfilled  the  meaning  of 
I Bach  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  able 
[J  to  Infuse  the  true  sentiment  of  the  com- 
position into  his  interpretation  thereof. 
If  one  may  express  one’s  meaning  In 
a somewhat  fanciful  manner,  the  gen- 
eral pictorial  idea  w-hich  his  -playing 
gave  to  us  was  that  of  a rather  grave 
face  looking  dimly  through  complicated 
tracery.  As  a rule,  the  violinist  is 
anxious  to  weave  for  you  the  tracery, 
and  omit  the  personality  which  lies  be- 
hind It.  His  playing  of  the  'Kreutzer 
Sonata'  was  magnificent;  Elman  up- 
sets all  one’s  -favorite  theories,  for, 
young  as  he  Is.  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven  was  full  of  depth  and  feel- 
ing, quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  in 
ithe  final  movement  his  brilliant  tech- 
nical display  was  both  flawless  and  yet 
most  personal.  In  a word,  Mischa  El- 
man stands,  as  we  have  said,  among 
the  great  violinists  of  the  present  day; 
-bv  what  strange  phenomenon  it  happens 
that  so  young  a boy  should  be  gifted 
■with  apparently  the  experience  that 
only  comes  with  many  years,  should  be 
gifted  also  with  a depth  of  sentiment 
which  possibly  we  had  not  recognized 
in  his  former  recitals,  must  remain  a 
psychological  secret;  it  Is  the  same 
secret  of  Mozart's  early  creative  power, 
a secret  which  at  present  baffles  all 
students  of  the  human  mind.” 

Mr.  Edward  Mary  on  gave  a concert  of 
his  own  works  in  London,  June  28. 
Lancelot  of  the  Referee  wrote  concern- 
ing him:  "This  composer  Is  the  holder 

of  a grand  prix  d'honneur  and  gold 
medal  from  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
awarded  for  his  opera  'L’Odalisque.' 
Also  he  has  studied  under  Max  Pauer, 
Jensen  and  Franz  Wuellner.  Conse- 
quently he  may  be  accounted  an  accom- 
plished craftsman;  but  he  has  missed 
the  one  thing  superlatively  needful  for 
success— mastery  of  design.  However 
beautiful  the  carving  and  embellish- 
ments on  any  art  work  may  be,  the 
effect  is  snotled  if  the  design  be  bad; 
whereas  beauty  of  contour  will  in  itself 
excite  admiration.  Form  In  music  is 
the  road  to  the  understanding  of  the  lis- 
tener, and  the  clearer  it  is  the  quicker 
will  be  comprehension.  This  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  success  of  the  simple  tune  of 
four  or  eight  bars.  The  most  successful 
of  Mr.  Maryon’s  efforts  were  some 
songs,  the  metrical  form  of  which  had 
dictated  a coherent  and  musical  design, 
and  the  settings  of  ‘If  Thou  Are  Sleep- 
ing’ and  ‘Revelation’  instantly  pleased. 

In  others  Mr.  Maryon  has  so  lost  him- 
self in  endeavoring  to  illustrate  each 
word  that  he  has  missed  the  spirit  of 
his  text.  This  in  itself  is  destructive 
to  perception  of  general  effect,  and  the 
results  in  excerpts  from  his  operas  were 
vagueness  and  incoherence.  I point  out 
these  faults  In,  the  hope  that  Mr.  Mar% 
yon  will  profit  by  having  his  attention 

drawn  to  them,  for  that  he  has  talent 
Is  patent.”  Other  critics  complained  of 
Mr.  Maryon’s  lack  of  balance  and  form. 


V-v  Harvard,  Is  to  be 
recognized  surely  by  his  colleagues  in 
t v,8t  a,nd  as  one  wll°  llas  carried  abroad 
, Vu.il  01  musical  thought,  of 

di-aviir  a-Iw  ”ii'i  ant'  musical  en- 
^aV»r  which  belongs  not  to  any  of  the 

whMU  I.”0*1  to  anv,  of  the  modern 
£?aools,  not  to  any  of  those  teaching 
institutions  which,  admirable  in  . their 
onn  way,  can  never  produce  a genius 

evinSSfhrnen!US  it  rea!'y  t0  be  produced 
e\en  through  the  futility  of  much 

aeVinsnt1CnVVacWng'  u We  -^eak  not 
chiimiV  academles’  but  against  their 

In  /hVm Jf  s°mething  almost  humorous 
oVrimJ,dt  °Af  k'sar  receiving  such  rcc- 
?1  mV  ini  America.  But,  at  the  same 
hv  tl,A  se!lse  of  humor  Is  checked 
aVuii  Pemembrance  that  he  there  has 
broken  new  ground,  and  thorefore  has 
thi  HnriatSOrt,,Pf,  Paaslcal  Columbus  in 
nwn  iiV  ° whlcl1  the  pioneers  of  our 
own  country  wandered,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  spiritual  Ideas;  and  it  would 

D?oiu.ciiaif°r  a of  Ithe  greatest  musical 
nliVT  . °,f.  today  is  there  to  be  recog- 

thut.Vh  Vs  utr,ue  £ulse.  as  one  who, 
‘n  technical  form  he  knows  his 
work  thoroughly  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  alphabet  of  music  yet 

asserteShiV°  Play  ,wi,t,h  his  technique,  to 
assert  his  own  individuality,  to  make 

tWVii  -1°  ?,or,d  his  meaning  within 
the  limits  of  absolute  convention  while 
never,  neglecting  his  own  personality 
mmv*  Tih0  makS  objections  to  the  De- 
M,?an-\Oh0rus'  for  example,  In  'Geron- 
casc  have  practically  never  studied  the 
case  of  elder  masters  in  the  sen^p  in 
which  Elgar  has  made  that  study  The 
fn  thV  that  Elgar  has  determined  with- 

withhthelrH£h?f  h!?  own  acquaintance 
„ 'tft . the  right  and  proper  regulations 
and  laws  of  music  to  make  out  for  the 
P.ablic  at  large  the  expression  of  his 
Mngular  Individuality.  Whether  he  will 
be  understood  in  America  or  not  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  concern  lovers 
art  in  the  least;  but  we  are  so  con- 
vinced that  America  identifies  herself 
as  S'3  *s  Possible  with  art  that  It 
would  be  very  disappointing  If  our 
greatest  contemporary  English  musi- 
cian were  to  find  that  his  *S"k was  not 
completely  appreciated  as  it  was  an- 
predated  some  little  time  ag:o  at  so  un- 
dorefr"St: Ug  a German  town  as  Duessel- 

tTonyofPSier' EdTar?ad™’S 

uon  of  Sir  Edward  was  positively  funny. 


mass  In  C minor,  “The  Messiah” ; Beeth- 
oven's “Engedl.”  Mme.  Melba,  the  pian- 
ists. Miss  Adela  and  Miss  Mnthilde  Verne. 
Mr.  Kreisler,  violinist,  will  take  part. 
Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke’s  dramatic  scene 
for  baritone  and  orchestra  from  “Marino 
Faliero”  will  be  a novelty,  and  the 
works  by  Strauss  and  Mozart  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  England. 

The  programme  of  the  Sheffield  fes- 
tival—it  will  begin  on  Oct.  4 — will  ln- 


Ihrlnks  in  fear.  Certainly  -s  tr.ie  that 
-1  love  for  or  dislike  to  Wagner  has  the 
-ffect  of  a party  question  rather  than 
artistic  one.  People  cannot  discuss 
agner  without  growing  heated  apd 
losing  their  tempers.  It  is  a subject  as 
liable  to  lead  to  quarrels  as  politics. 
But  as  I said  before,  one  ip— or  one 
should  be— carried  away  by  enthusiasm, 
lor  at  least,  interested  in  the  enthusiast. 


(in 

Wa; 


elude  Bach’s  mass  in  B minor,  “The  ) oii  the  other  hand,  there  Is  something 
-MesslaJ}";  Nicholas  JJatty's  “Fly, _ Bn-  |roally  depressing  about  the  "bogus 

uslcal  critic— the  ignoramus,  splashing 


vlous  Time”  (new).  Schumann's  “Para 
dise  and  Perl,”  F.  Cllffe's  “Ode  to  the 
Northeast  Wind”  (new),  Bruch's  "Frith- 
Jof,”  Brahms'  “Naenle,"  Mozart's  “Re- 
quiem,” Berlioz's  "Damnation  of 
Faust,"  the  closing  scene  from  Tschaik- 
owsky's  “Eugene  Onegin,”  two  eight- 
part  choruses  'by  Weingartner,  the 
“Eroica”  symphony  and  a symphony  by 
Weingartner.  Mr.  Kreisler  will  play  a 
violin  concerto. 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  Wagner  Society  In  Amsterdam 
has  decided  to  give  an  annual  perform- 
ance of  "Parsifal”  In  the  future,  so  as, 
by  repeated  representations,  to  minim- 
ize the  cost  involved  in  staging  and  re- 
hearsing the  music  drama.  The  first  per- 
formance—the  first  operatic  performance 
in  Europe  outside  of  Bayreuth — was  giv- 
en, It  may  be  remembered,  on  June  20. 
Mme.  Lltvlnne  and  Messrs.  Forchham- 
mer,  Brettenfeld,  Kroner,  Holm  and 
Blass  were  the  chief  singers.  Dr.  Henri 
Viotta  conducted. 

The  new  Weimar  Theatre  and  Opera 
House  (the  same  building  performing 
both  functions)  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  one  shortly  to  be  demolished,  de- 
serves a passing  note.  This  will  be  the 
fourth  that  has  stood  upon  the  same 
spot.  The  first,  sacred  to  the  days  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  of  which  the 
latter  was  at  one  time  director,  was  de- 
molished by  fire;  another  speedily  arose 
in  its  place,  and  was  rebuilt  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixties.  This  Is 
the  one  now  doomed.  It  has,  however, 
in  its  day  harbored  many  a great  name, 
and  seen  the  birth  of  many  a famous 
career— to  wit,  Herr  Scheldemantel,  the 
celebrated  bass,. a Weimar  man  himself. 
Herr  Wagner  conducted  one  of  the  earli- 
est performances  of  “Tristan,’’  with 
that  wonderful  couple,  the  Vogels,  in  the 
title  roles;  and  at  an  earlier  date  Liszt 
himself  wielded  the  baton  on  grand 
opera  nights,  being  superseded  in  the 
post  of  grand  ducal  conductor  by  the 
late  M.  Eduard  Lassen,  the  charming 
song-writer,  who,  though  a German  by 


ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  LONDON 
Mr.  Henry  Russell  brought  to"an  end 
his  Italian  opera  season  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Theatre,  London,  on  July  15.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  made  these  com- 
merits  on  the  season: 

“The  experiment  of  giving  an  Italian 
season  during  the  grand  season  at  Co- 
vent Garden  has  been  one  about  which 
there  may  be  various  opinions  as  to 

Its  ultimate  artistic  result;  of  course,  _ 

with  the  financial  aspect  of  the  matter  'Gazette, 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  it  is  , A Jn?w  °Pera'  “Anna  Kar  Enina,” 
donhtfni  *.  „°  “°'  11  13  based  by  Antonio  Menotti  on  Tolstois 

UDtrul,  however.  If  the  English  pub-  novel,  music  by  Salvatore  Sassano,  was 
11c  is  ready  to  receive  back  to  ltd  arms  announced  lately  for  productioniat  Na- 
the  old  Italian  ODera  of  thA  ples-  Jt  was  chosen  by  a committee  of 

kina  , P th  "rhter  'the  Institute  for  the  Encouragement  of 

~ ' . Such  works  as  ‘Don  Pasquale,'  I Musical  Art. 

'Traviata,'  "La  Sonnambula,’  hoc  genus 
omne,  still  to  many  musicians  of  cath- 


phoice,  was  a Belgian  by  birth  and  na- 
tionality. Weimar's  present  conductor, 
[by  the  way,  has  English,  or  rather  Scot- 
tish, blood  In  his  veins;  he  is  Herr  Aloys 
jObrist,  young,  enthusiastic  and  of  great 
jtalent.  His  father  was  a Swiss  violinist 
of  note,  his  mother  the  sister  of  Sir 
^ountstuart  Grant  Duff,  and  his  brother 
Is  the  celebra  ted  Munich  master  of  deco- 
rative art,  Herman  Obrist.— Pall  Mall 


ELGAR  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  received  the 
exclusive  information  that  Harvard 
University  gave  Edward  Elgar  the  de- 
gree of  doctor.  The  report  published  in 
this  country  to  the  effect  that  President 
Hadley  of  Yale  gave  Sir  Edward  the  de- 
gree and  at  the  same  time  pronounced 
, him  to  be  the  greatest  composer  now’ 
‘iving— Yale  does  nothing  by  halves— 
must  be  incorrect,  for  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Is 
Dlways  close  to  Sir  Edward's  mouth. 
Perhaps  Sir  Edward  himself  made  the 
olunder— he  has  received  so  many  hon- 
ors of  late— and  what,  alter  all.  Is  a 
degree  from  an  American  college  to  one 
world-crowned? 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  patron- 
izingly of  the  tribute  paid  Sir  Edward: 
“The  ease  of  travel,  and  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  fame,  translated,  as 
it  were,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
from  one  continent  to  another,  proves 
that  modern  instinct  and  modern  feel- 
ing may  give  to  an  artist  that  apprecia- 
tion which  In  old  days  it  was  never  pos- 
sible for  him  to  receive.  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  seems  to  have  accomplished  the 
prophecy  of  Puck  in  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.’  wherein  it  is  said:  'I 

.11  put  a girdle  round  the  earth  in  40 
inutes.’  Not  yet,  perhaps,  has  a mu- 
.Ician's  work  been  so  tnoroughly  asso- 
ciated with  the  occupation  of  men  of 
cltnce  as  is  involved  In  that  sentence. 
Elgar,  in  receiving  a rare  and  at  the 
same  time  a cosmopolitan  distinction 
from  the  most  eclectic  body  of  America 


olic  views  have  a charm,  quite  apart 
from  the  historical  Interest;  for  our 
own  part,  we  are  still  much  fascinated 
with  that  feeling  for  endless  tune,  with 
that  bright  sort  of  life,  and  with  those 
humorous  situations  in  the  various 
P1?,4-®  which  are  usually  founded  upon 
delightful  Italian  novelettes.  But  the 
graver  Idnd  of  opera  enthusiasts,  under 
the  Influence  of  the  latter  German 
school,  nay,  even  of  an  earlier  Ger- 
man school,  so  exquisitely  realized,  for 
example,  by  Weber  In  such  a score 
that  of  'Der  Freischuetz,'  will,  perhaps, 
have  little  enough  to  do  with  these 
things;  of  course,  Mascagni  and  Leon- 
cavallo, of  a much  later  period,  do  not 
fall  into  this  category;  but  it  was  nat- 
urally Impossible,  try  how  one  might, 
to  rely  upon  a whole  opera  season  with 
the  works  of  these  earlier  musicians. 
There  has,  in  incidental  detail,  been 
much  to  praise  In  particular  points, 
that  is  in  the  work  of  certain  singers 
and  in  the  playing  of  the  orchestra.  In 
the  latter  instance,  especially,  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  write  words  of 
high  praise.  Sig.  Conti  has  toiled  with 
amazing  energy,  and  upon  his  shoul- 
ders have  rested  many  of  the  chief 
successes  of  the  season.  The  great 
drawback,  however,  with  the  general 
number  of  performances  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  old  convention  of  opera 
has  changed,  giving  place  to  new;  the 
restoration  of  a mere  convention,  unsup- 
ported by  work  of  real  genius,  how- 
ever talented  the  composers  may  have 
been,  seldom  commends  itself  to  a mod- 
ern generation.  The  operas  of  Mozart, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Gluck, 
Beethoven’s  'Fldeljo,'  too,  belong,  of 
course,  to  the  lasting  music  of  the  West. 
These  were  musicians  of  the  profound- 
est  knowledge  and  inspiration,  and 
wrote  with  deeper  ambition  than  to  ful- 
fil the  lighter  interests  of  their  own 
contemporaries.  The  distlhction  need 
not  be  drawn  more  elaborately.  Mr. 
Russell,  however,  has  fought  bravely, 
and  we  understand  that  In  the  autumn. 
If  present  negotiations  do  not  fall,  he 
will  inaugurate  a further  season, 

though  of  not  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter.”   

ENGLISH  FESTIVALS. 

The  programme  of  the  ‘Briston  festival, 
which  will  begin  Oct.  11,  will  include  a 
concert  performance  of  ‘'Lohengrin” 
(without  cuts)  ‘The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius,”  "Elijah,”  Berlioz’s  “Symphonie 
Fantastlque”  and  its  sequel,  “Lelio”; 
Mendelssohn’s  “Oedipus  at  Colonos,” 
Richard  Strauss'  “Taillefer,”  Mozart’s 


FOR  SINGERS. 

Mrs.  Rollie  Borden-Low,  “an  AmerN 
can  soprano,”  gave  a song  recital  in 
London  June  27.  Her  programme  included; 
seven  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf,  Her  voice 
was  described  as  fresh  and  pleasing. 

Mme.  Elena  Theodorini  gave  a concert 
in  London  July  17.  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote 
of  her;  "Mme.  Theodorini  has  long  been 
a vocal  favorite  in  Italy.  We  well  re- 
member her  interpreting  the  part  of 
Valentine  in  'Les  Huguenots’  in  Rome 
some  years  ago,  and  we  equally  well  re- 
member with  what  enthusiasm  she  was 
then  received.  Her  voice  is  not  now  so 
fre^h  as  it  was  in  those  times,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  that  ’pp-'n-throated' 
manner  of  singing,  which  ..'1th  her,  as 
with  many  an  Italian  singer  of  the 
period,  scarcely  wears  as  well  as  it 
should.  This  particular  method  takes 
the  voice  away  from  the  centre,  the 
heart  of  the  note.  It  is  not  so  much, 
that  you  can  say  (even  though  you  feel 
it)  that  Mme.  Theodorini  is  singing  out 
of  tune,  but  you  can  negatively  say  that 
she  does  not  always  seem  to  get  at  the 
purest  point  of  the  pitch.  If  one  can 
Imagine  the  pitch  to  be  a very  small 
circle,  with  the  heart  right  in  the  cen- 
tre; then  it  may  be  said  that  Mme.  The- 
odorini Is  always  within  that  circle, 
even  though  she  does  not  by  any  means 
at  all  times  reach  that  centre.  She  has 
a powerful  voice;  for  that  reason  it 
may  possibly  be  that  it  did  not  sound  at 
Its  best  in  so  limited  a space  as  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  Salle  Erard.  In  any  case, 
the  sheer  brilliance  of  such  works  as 
Viardot’s  ‘Aime-moi,’  or  a well  known 
aria  from  'Lucrezia  Borgia,’  did  not 
seem,  under  the  circumstances,  to  bring 
out  any  'brilliant  separation  of  notes  in 
the  runs'— as  Rossini  used  to  describe 
the  matter— with  the  result  that  occa- 
sionally one  had  the  sense  of  a slurring 
effect.  Slg.  Armando  Lecomte  sang,  in 
an  extremely  Italian  rfianner,  'O  Casto 
Fior,'  from  Massenet's  'Le  Roi  de  La- 
hore,’ in  which,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  he  was  quite  excellent. 
Whether  or  not  that  style  is  now  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public  it  is  not  for  us  to 
decide;  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  alto- 
gether delightful."  Is  this  the  same  Mr. 
Lecomte  who  gave  a recital  in  Boston 
•some  seasons  ago,  with  more  aplomb 
than  vocal  art? 

MUSICAL  "BOREjS. 

The  kind  of  semi-artistic  bore— on.  for 
xample,  music — who  is  incompetent  but 
o^inced.  and  vainly  fond  of  criticis- 
es. is  to  me  far  more  irritating  than 
he  most  rabid  and  sincere  Wagnerian, 
rom  whom  the  non-Wagnerite  usually  j 


vaguely  about,  like  a seal  on  land-, 
among  artistic  questions,  expressing  de- 
cided, if  ambiguous,  opinions  and  talk- 
ing nonsense  which  lie  fondly  supposes 
to  be  serious  sense.  Yes;  undoubtedly 
the  real  musical  bore  is  the  pretentious 
amateur  who  thinks  it  matters  what  he 
thinks. 

I meet  him  often  at  the  opera,  where 
he  Is  always  to  be  seen.  He  comes  up  to 
talk  to  bestow  unnecessary  praise,  and 
to  find  Infinitesimal  faults.  He  has 
latelv  found  out  that  “the  very-  latest 
thing”  is  to  go  hack  to  the  old  "tuney” 
operas — in  fact,  to  prefer  “La  Sonnam- 
bula” to  "Tristan.”  Delighted  with  this 
discovery,  and  hoping  it  will  sound  ul- 
tra-fresh and  original— even  startling- 
lie  said  the  other  evening,  patronizingly, 
"Isn't  it  charming  tonight?  I love  'The 
(Huguenots,’  you  know.  I must  say  I 
talc  far  greater  pleasure  in  the  clear  old 
Italian  school  than  in  all  your  Ger- 
mans.” 1 amiably  replied  that  “The 
Huguenots"  happened  to  be  written  by 
Meyerbeer,  who  was  quite  as  German  as 
W.-igneri  - He  retreated  behind  an  opera 
glass,  bowing  and  smiling  to  some  one 
who  whs  looking  in  a different  direction 
and  did  not  see  him,  and  then  contin- 
ued: “Yes!  Yes!  Give  me  melody. 

I Frankly,  I don’t  care  for  Wagner.  I 
like  music!"  And  this  is  the  man  who 
dined  before  lunch  to  hear  the  “Ring" 

' from  2:SU  until  midnight  only  last  sea- 
son. Of  course,  he  Is  bound  to  vary  his 
tastes,  because  he  is  only  following  the 
fashion.  This  is  perfectly  right  if  he 
likes  it.  but  why  pretend  to  have  any 
other  reason  than  fashion  for  Ills  lik- 
ings? “Well."  he  continued;  “I'll  come 
round  again  after  the  next  act  and  tell 

you  candidly  what  I think  of  Scotti. 
?Jind  you,  1 shall  say  exactly  what  I 
think.  I am  always  frank.  As  to  Ca- 
iuso,  I consider  him  excellent  in  this 
part,  and  I don’t  care  who  knows  it.” 
"Does  he  know  it?”  I asked,  "or  can’t 
you  get  it  conveyed  to  him?  Think  what 
an  encouragement  it  would  be!”  Hush! 
the  curtain.  He  returned  to  his  seat, 
and  bore  up-bravely  during  the  next  act 
by  looking  forward  to  his  own  conver- 
sation in  the  enu  acte.  Like  all  his 
I kind,  he  likes  talking  and  detests  listen- 
ing. And  yet  he  is  musical! 

But  I have  by  no  means  yet  exhausted 
musical  bores  (often  as  they  have  ex- 
hausted me).  There  are  so  many  types. 
There  is  the  gentle  lady  amateur  who 
I invariably  says,  “I  love  music,  but  I 
am  not  exactly  musical.  I have  never 
iearnt  music,  and  I have  no  ear  what- 
jever.  I don’t  know  one  note  from  an- 
other. but  I simply  adore  it.  Besides, 
of  course,  I know  what  I like.”  She 
doesn't,  “of  course,”  “know  what  she 
likes,”  or  she  wouldn’t  think  she  liked 
music.  To  say  you  adore  music,  al- 
though you  have  no  ear,  is  as  if  a blind 
person  were  to  say  his  only  real  pleasure 
was  looking  at  pictures.  The  pathetic 
part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  this  poor  j 
“earless”  creature  thinks  she  must  like  i 
music.  Why  should  she?  She  goes  to  ; 
concert  after  concert,  claps  her  gloves  ] 
into  holes,  and  says,  "Oh,  how  sweet!  : 
I call  that  a voice  with  soul  in  it,”  and 
so  forth.  Site  doesn't  even  know  how 
much  she  suffers.  The  whole  thing  is 
merely,  a most  unnecessary  affectation. 

It  is  a sort  of  middle-class  convention 
that  a lady  should  be  "fond  of  music.” 

It  is  supposed  for  some  mysterious  rea- 
son to  be  the  right  thing.  It  is  a "re- 
fined” taste,  so  she  tries  to  cultivate  it 
and  pretends  she  succeeds.  I see  no 
earthly  reason  why  any  woman  or  man 
should  be  more  ashamed  of  disliking 
music  than  of  disliking  anything  else. 
To  be  fond  of  music  Is  not  a virtue; 
rather  the  contrary.  It  is  n privilege. 
But  if  you  are  deprived  of  this  pleasure, 
why  not  admit  it?  I prefer  the  sort  of 
boy,  and  even  the  sort  of  girl,  who  says 
“straight  out.”  “All  music  is  rot.’’  That 
may  be  an  extreme  view  and  a little 
narrow,  but  at  least  you  know  where 
you  are.— The  Referee  (London). 

A MISAPPLIED  WORD. 

Poems  by  Enest  Dawson  were  pub- 
lished lately  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  They 
were  published  in  America  three  years 
\ ago  by  Mr.  Mosher  of  Portland,  who 
’reprints  some  of  them  in  the  Bibelot 
of  this  month.  Since  the  publication 
by  Mr.  Lane  one  or  two  reviewers 
have  spoken  in  a patronizing  manner 
of  the  poems  and  taken  an  orthodox 
pleasure  in  reminding  the  reader  that 
the  poet  wasted  much  of  his  compara- 
tively short  life  and  died  of  drink  and 
other  demoralizing  habits.  They  have 
grudgingly  admitted  that  he  had  tal- 
ent, but  they  insist  that  he  was  a 
“decadent,”  and  therefore  one  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  consideration  of  all 
thoughtful  and  respectable  people. 

But  a decadent  is  not  necessarily  n 
person  given  up  to  riotous  living,  an 
immoral  person.  There  are  honest  citi- 
zens who  believe  that  he  must  be  of 
close  kin  to  a degenerate,  whereas  the 
word  decadent  should  not  be  asso-  j 
dated  in  any  manner  whatever  with 
an  author’s  personal  immorality  or  with  ' 
his  loose  or  tight  opinions  concerning 
morality.  An  author  is  a decadent 
through  his  use  of  language,  through 
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tne  artistic  expression  of  thought,  anti 
the  thought  itself  may  bo  highly  moral. 
It  was  Theophile  Gautier  tvho  first 
characterized  und  classified  the  deca- 
dent in  his  preface  to  a complete  edi- 
tion of  Baudelaire’s  works.  There 
comes  a time  in  the  history  of  every 
language  when  some  persons  revolt 
against  the  conventional  and  approved 
literary  expression  and  shape  and  color 
phrases  in  an  unusual  way.  When  this 
way  is  nntural  to  them,  when  it  is  to 
'them  inevitable,  their  work  is  sincere, 
and  in  many  instances  it  has  lasted. 
The  Shakespeare  of  the  sonnets  and 
of  passages  in  the  plays  was  a deca- 
dent, as  were  ApuleiuSj  and  certaiv 
fathers  of  the  church  before  him. 
Henry  Vaughan  of  the  spiritual  poems, 
Donne,  Quarles  in  certain  poems.  De 
Qulncey,  Keats.  Pater  (especially  in  his 
“Imaginary  Portraits”),  Baudelaire, 
Laforgue,  Verlaine.  Maeterlinck— these 
may  all  be  classed  as  decadents.  Poe 
was  a prince  among  decadents,  not  be- 
cause a glass  of  wine  would  craze  his 
brain,  not  because  he  was  shiftless  in 
atou'ey  affairs,  but  by  reason  of  a few 

marvellous  poems,  as  "Uladume,”  “The 
Valley  of  Unrest,”  “The  City  in  the 
Sen,”  “'I’he  Haunted  Palace,”  “Anna- 
bel Lee,”  “To  Helen,”  and  sdeh  mas- 
terpieces as  the  prose-poems  “Silence” 
r.nd  "Shadow.”  The  true  decadents 
have  as  a rule  written  in  a vein  of  ex- 
quisite purity.  Vet  these  reviewers 
would  have  ns  believe  that  every  deca- 
dent is  often  a rake  in  expression,  as 
well  as  at  heart,  and  usually  a victim 
of  strong  drink.  If  drunken  habits 
make  an  author  or  a decadent,  writers 
of  grave  treatises  and  books  “without 
I which  no  gentleman’s  library  is  com- 
] plete”  could  not  be  freed  from  the 
I withering  characterization. 


ON  A VISIT. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  cries  out 
passionately,-  "Is  hospitality  going  out 
of  fashion?”  and  then  answers  its  own 
i question  with  a lamenting  “Yes.”  It 
has  the  gift  of  Asmodeus:  it  uncovers 
roofs  and  sees  men  aud  women  “bury- 
ing themselves  in  out-of-the-way  homes 
or  spending  their  holidays  in  hotels 
. where  rooms  are  scarce  and  entertain- 
ing over  night  out  of  the  question.”  It 
hears — for  the  Bulletin  has  fine  ears — 
this  “sentiment  voiced”  by  the  complain- 
ing millions  of  men  : “I  do  not  care  to 

visit  this  season.  I prefer  the  indepen- 
dence of  paying  my  board” — a vague  sen- 
timent, for  the  boarder’s  independence 
may  grieve  a strictly  commercial  land- 
lord. The  Bulletin  analyzes  the  reasons 
for  this  falling  off  in  visiting;  it  attrib- 
utes the  decay  to  the  exactions  of  the 
hostess  and  the  selfishness  of  the  guests. 
The  world  is  a pleasant  one  as  viewed 
from  Philadelphia. 

Not  many  years  ago  few  city  men 
had  country  homes.  The  city  was  not 
then  thought  impossible  from  June  till 
November.  Yet  a change  of  air  was 
desirable,  and  so  there  was  a month 
spent  at  a watering  place,  or  there  were 
long  visits  to  kinsfolk  in  villages.  The 
father  would  stay  for  the  most  part  in 
the  city,  but  mother  and  the  children 
would  descend  on  Aunt  Lucinda,  or  at 
the  old  homestead  where  grandmother 
Instill  kept  up  her  pride  in  seedcakes  and 
I gingersnaps.  There  was  always  room 
I enough  in  the  house,  and  the  guests 
I were  not  unduly  fastidious  concerning 
I food.  What  did  it  matter  if  the  animal 
eaten  had  only  a day  before  looked  in- 
quiringly at  the  stranger?  The  butter 
ran  on  the  butter  plate,  and  the  heat  of 
the  water  drawn  from  the  well  some 
I hours  before  undoubtedly  killed  the 
' typhoid  fever  germs.  Neither  hostess 
nor  guests  complained.  Perhaps  less 
was  expected ; possibly  the  manners 
wpre  better  in  those  days. 

“The  ideal  hostess  never  allows 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  descend 
upon  her  unannounced.”  How  the  old 
ideas  concerning  hospitality  have 
changed ! What  has  become  of  the  open 
house?  The  open  door  is  now  merely  a 
political  term,  though  it  might  be  ap- 
plied to  a jail.  We  like  to  think  of  a 
hearty  old  buck  in  the  western  part  of 


the^commonwealth— te  died  a few  years 
ago — who  lived  in  accordance  with  the  | 
traditions  of  his  family.  He  still  wore  > 
the  stock,  buff  waistcoat  and  blue  coat ; 
he  drank  solemnly  at  intervals  stated 
by  the  clock  a glass  of  New  England 
rum  with  a little  water ; and,  although 
there  were  only  three  or  four  in  his 
household,  the  dinner  table  was  set 
daily  for  a dozen.  "Pot  luck”  with  him 
was  not  a haphazard  or  timorous  invi- 
tation. We  have  aped  the  modern  Eng- 
lish in  letters  of  invitation  ; the  days  of 
arrival  and  of  departure  are  marked  for 
the  guest,  and  in  some  instances  he  is 
not  allowed  his  choice  of  trains  ; but  we 
could  go  still  farther — the  names  of 
those  expected  with  him  should  be  given, 
so  that  he  may  refuse  from  fear  of  being 
bored,  the  list  of  wines  and  strong 
drinks  that  will  be  served,  the  hours  of 
meals,  and  a plain  statement  of  what 
will  be  expected  from  him  as  a con- 
tributor to  the  general  entertainment. 

The  Bulletin  forgets  one  important 
change  in  the  summer  life  of  this  coun- 
try : many  who  are  in  immodest  or  mod- 
est circumstances  have  a cottage  of  their 
own ; it  may  be  a Newport  cottage,  a 
summer  palace  that  would  open  the  eyes 
of  Persian  kings,  a bungalow,  or  a still 
ruder  house,  but  there  it  is.  a refuge  as 
well  as  a shelter.  Often  there  is  room 
enough  in  simple  cottages  for  the  fam- 
ily and  one  guest,  but  the  food  problem 
in  this  or  that  locality  annoys  the 
housekeeper.  She  is  dependent  on  wan- 
dering carts  for  meat,  fish,  fruit  and 
vegetables ; she  has  only  a maid-of-all- 
work,  excellent  and  willing,  but  many 
guests  would  naturally  tire  her  when 
she,  too,  should  have  some  advantages 
from  the  summer  months.  Why  should 
the  housekeeper  turn  herself  into  a 
drudge,  anxious  lest  her  guests  with  a 
wolfish  appetite  should  find  the  table 
meagre?  In  the  more  pretentious  cot- 
tages there  is  a troop  of  servants,  aud 
meat  comes  from  the  city ; but  why, 
again,  should  the  mistress  be  bored  by 
seeing  continually  her  city  friends?  Is 
there  no  escape  for  her  from  social 
duties?  Should  she  have  no  opportunity 
of  hardening  herself  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  winter? 

As  for  visits  in  these  days  lo  the  old 
homestead — first  of  all,  many  of  these 
homesteads  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Irish,  Swedes  or  Portuguese.  If  they 
are  still  open  to  the  family,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  would  protest  against 
the  food  on  which  their  parents  throve. 
The  age  is  a luxurious  one.  The  desire 
for  selfish  comfort  often  drives  out  hos- 
pitality and  checks  the  inclination  to 
leave  one’s  own  bed  and  bathtub. 


reticent,  diplomatic.  But  Mr.  Witte  is. 
a shrewd  observer;  he  sizes  up  the  sen- 
timental, impulsive  American.  Even  if  1 
he  were  not  inherently  good  natured,  it 
would  be  policy  for  him  to  play  to  the 
American  grand  stand.  In  his  relations 
with  this  people  he  has  been  eminently 
diplomatic,  and  he  has  served  well  his 
country  and  his  Czar.  Two  days  after 
he  landed  there  was  a kindlier  feeling 
for  Russia  throughout  the  United 
States. 


IN  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Admiral  Caillard  and  other  French 
naval  officers  high  in  rank  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  procession  the  Nel- 
son monument  in  Trafalgar  square,  j 
When  they  were  abreast  of  it  they 
looked  at  the  bas-relief  which  depicts  j 
Nelson’s  death  on  the  Victory,  and  | 
they  raised  their  hands  in  salutation.  ! 
The  spectators  cheered  them. 

Some  may  exclaim;  “How  insincere 
this  bloomin’  melodrama,  how  specta- 
cular, how  French!  Why  should  they 
thus  salute  the  memory  of  the  con- 
queror?” For  there  are  such  carpers 
and  mean  persons  everywhere.  The 
action  was  melodramatic  ana  spectac- 
ular ; it  was  also  French  in  its  tact 
and  gracious  courtesy.  It  will  make 
more  for  a close  bond  between  England 
and  France  than  a leader  in  the  Times 
or  a state  paper.  Nelson  would  have 
■been  the  first  to  appreciate  the  tribute. 
But  was  the  action  insincere?  Perish 
the  thought!  Brave  men  saluted  the  j 
memory  of  one  who  had  died  on  his  bat- 1 
tleship.  What  matter  whether  he  were 
English,  Dane,  Italian  or  Russian? 
England  and  France  are  traditional 
enemies.  They  are  the  Harvard  and! 
Yale  of  the  nations  in  the  sport  of 
war.  Perfidious  Albion!  The  mon- 
ster, “Buonaparte”  1 The  vile  Corsi- 
can! Look  at  Gibray’s  caricature  of 
Napoleon  and  his  family!  Look  at  the 
caricatures  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
present  King  drawn  by  Parisian  art- 
ists of  established  reputation  during  the 

Boer  war!  Honors  are  easy  in  such 
tributes.  Yet  Paris  is  the  playground 
of  Englishmen,  aud  Frenchmen  compli- 
ment the  English  by  aping  their  dress 
and  secretly  admiring  their  social  de- 
portment; we  say  secretly,  for  in  the 
French  comic  journals  and  ou  the 
French  stage  the  Englishman  is  cari- 
catured broadly,  as  the  Frenchman  for 
years  has  been  burlesqued  in  London 
theatres.  At  present  the  French  are 
ahead  in  the  international  compliment- 
ing, thanks  to  the  memorable  salute 
of  Admiral  Caillard  and  his  officers. 
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AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  grand  dukes  and  other  influential 
persons  in  St.  Petersburg  close  to  the 
Czar  are  said  to  be  amused  at  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Witte  in  the  United 
States ; amused  and  also  vexed.  The 
story  is  that  his  greatness  is  a foreign 
delusion;  that  he  poses  as  a great  man 
only  when  he  is  away  from  Russia; 
that  in  all  his  speeches  and  actions  he 
looks  toward  the  gallery.  The  dislike  of 
these  sneerers  is  natural,  for  Mr.  Witte 
belongs  to  the  plain  people ; he  is  able, 
he  is  honest.  These  are  three  danger- 
ous qualities,  enough  to  send  a man  to 
Siberia  if  he  be  bold  enough  to  stand 
openly  against  Messrs.  Dukes  & Co. 
Mr.  Witte  opposed  the  waging  of  this 
war,  and  even  if  he  were  silent,  if1  he 
should  studiously  refrain  from  saying 
“I  told  you  so,”  he  is  an  unpleasant 
reminder.  Nor  is  he  the  first  whose 
ability  and  character  are  recognized 
more  clearly  and  appreciated  more 
warmly  by  the  powerful  in  lands  other 
than  his  own.  No  doubt  in  Russia 
there  are  thousands  who  respect  and 
admire  him — as,  for  example,  the  Czar 
in  his  braver  moments,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  sent  him  to  Portsmouth. 
Or  was  the  Czar  compelled  to  do  this 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  in 
spite  of  the  ducal  cabinet?  Mr.  Witte’s 
enemies|  regret  that  he  is  so  good  na- 
tured inlthe  performance  of  his  mission, 
that  he  talks  and  behaves  like  a human 
being  ir.  the  presence  of  Americans. 
He  should  be  formal,  severe,  steel-eyed. 


A RUSSIAN  QUESTION. 

A well  informed  Russian  might  say 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  hotel  veranda  ; “I 
do  not  understand  you  New  Englanders. 
During  your  civil  war  you  believed  that 
our  government  was  friendly  lo  you ; 
you  saw  our  vessels  ready  to  help  you 
if  England  and  France  should  recog- 
nize the  South.  You  entertained  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  in  a most  hospita- 
ble manner.  If  I am  correctly  in- 
formed, you  once  eagerly  devoured  our 
more  modern  literature.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  read  the  novels  of  Turgenief ; 
many  of  his  stories  were  translated  into 
English ; then  you  became  acquainted 
with  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoi,  and  while 
the  former’s  ‘Crime  and  Punishment’  ab- 
sorbed your  interest  for  a time,  there 
was  a true  Tolstoi  cult — I believe  there 
were  Tolstoi  clubs.  Y'ou  also  know 
something  about  Gogol,  Pouschkin, 
Gorky  and  other  Russian  writers.  You 
are  familiar  with  our  music.  Grant  that 
Rubinstein  was  a cosmopolite  and  a vir- 
tuoso, that  he  was  appreciated  every- 
where : it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  in  your 
concert  halls  music  by  Tschaikowsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  Borodin, 
Arensky  is  heard  and  enjoyed?  Y'ou 
have  shown  more  than  a common  inter- 
est in  our  literature  and  musical  art; 
you  have  had  substantial  proofs  of  our 
liking  for  you  as  a nation.  Yet  I find 
that  your  sympathies  are  with  the  sue- 
' cess  of  the  Japanese.  Why  is  this?  How 
has  Japan  shown  any  interest  for  you, 
except  in  courteous  words?  Are  you 
physically  drawn  nearer  to  them  than  to 
us?  Is  not  our  religious  belief  more  like 
yours  than  theirs?  Do  you  answer,  'It 
is  your  persecution  of  the  Jews’?  You 


do  not  understand  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. Read  what  your  once  popular  Dos- 
toievsky said  about  this  race  in  Russia 
— you  can  read  it  in  his  ’Journal  of  a 
Writer,’  which  was  translated  into 
French  not  long  ago.  It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  warm  admiration  for  the  lit- 
erature and  music  of  a country  is  not 
associated  with  appreciation  of  the 
country  itself.  Otherwise  you  would 
love  my  people  as  thus  revealed  to  you, 
for  both  this  literature  and  music  are 
intensely  national ; they  spring  from  the 
soil  and  the  folk.” 

And  the  only  answer  would  be  this : 
“The  New  Englanders  sympathize  with 
the  Russian  people,  not  with  the  cor- 
rupt and  tyrannical  government.  Rus- 
sian literature,  and  in  a way  Russian  j 
music,  have  taught  them  this  distinction. 
They  believe  that  by  the  victory  of  the 
Japanese  Russia  may  be  purified  and 
her  people  bettered.  There  is  this  possi- 
bility. If  the  Russian  government  should 
triumph  in  a war  that  was  not  and  is 
not  wished  by  its  people,  we  see  no  hope 
for  the  millions  crushed  and  complain- 
ing.”   

IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  dining  car  department  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  at 
work  on  the  problem  whether  white  or 
black  cooks  are  tko  cleaner  in  their 
preparation  of  food  for  the  table.  This 
reminds  us  of  a story  that  comes  from 
the  far  east.  Two  English  house- 
keepers, exiled  there,  disputed  over 
the  comparative  cleanliness  of  their 
kitchens.  An  unannounced  visit  was 
made  in  each  instance  to  determine  the 
question.  In  the  first  kitchen  there 
were  creeping  things  on  walls,  floor, 
tables,  and  the  general  appearance  was 
unappetizing.  The  other  kitchen  looked 
spick  and  span.  Everything  was  sweet 
and  shining.  The  Chinese  cook  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear.  He  was  washing  his 
feet  in  the  soup  tureen.  His  personal 
cleanliness  was  the  ruin  of  his  mistress 
and  himself.  ‘ 

It  is  a foolish  man  or  woman  that 
insists  on  being  in  the  kitchen  during 
the  preparations  for  any  meal.  Nor 
should  the  imagination  of  one  at  table 
be  allowed  much  play.  He  cannot  help 
being  pleased  or  distressed  by  the  man- 
ner of  serving.  At  his  own  table  he 
may  he  allowed  to  object,  hut  he  must 
be  as  brave  a man  as  Mr.  Sullivan  of 
New  York,  who  complained  of  his  cook, 
Mrs.  Welch,  in  the  Jefferson  Market 
court.  Th"e  scene  that  fired  Mr.  Sulli- 
van to  daring  deeds  was  described  by 
the  Sun:  “The  dining  room  opened  and 
Mrs.  Welch  came  in.  She  held  a cof- 
fee pot  in  one  h^nd  and  an  omelet  in 
the  other.  The  omelet  wasn’t  in  a dish. 
Mrs.  Welch  carried  it  after  the  fashion 
of  a dish  rag.  ‘Here’s  the  truck  yez 
is  in  a hurry  about,’  said  Mary,  chuck- 
ing the  omelet  on  the  table  and  slam- 
ming down  the  coffee  pot.  ‘I  don't 
quite  like  the  way  you  serve  it,’  pro- 
tested Mr.  Sullivan,  mildly.  ‘Yez  don’t,’ 
mocked  Mrs.  Welch,  ‘an’  why  shouldn’t 
yez?’  ‘The  omelet  is  burned,’  said  Mr. 
Sullivan.  ‘Burned,  is  it?  And  so  are 
me  fingers.  I burned  them  gettin’  it 
out  of  the  pan  for  yez.'  ” 

Mrs.  Welch’s  methods  were  thus 
forced  on  Mr.  Sullivan’s  attention.  The 
table  girl  or  cook  is  probably  more 
suave  in  presentation  in  your  own 
happy  household,  and  therewith  be  con- 
tent; do  not  wonder  how  the  omelet  or 
the  hash  got  out  of  the  pan  or  on  the 
dish.  Be  optimistic  in  such  matters. 
We  happened  to  he  in  an  oyster  house 
in  Albany  one  night.  The  house,  once 
famous,  and  in  spite  of  its  modest  ap- 
pointments frequented  by  legislators, 
lobbyists  anil  judges  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, was  kept  by  a prominent  citi- 
zen, who  was  interested  practically  in 
politics  and  the  prize  ring.  A dudelet 
dropped  in.  sat  ou  the  hardest  of  6eats, 
looked  at  the  bill  of  fare  and  asked, 
“What's  a Boston  stew?”  “It’s  a 
box  stew,"  answered  Joe,  behind  the 
counter,  “only  the  waiter  sticks  his 
thumb  in  it.”  The  dudelet  called  for  a 
broil,  hut  no  one  present  was  afterward 
deterred  by  recollection  from  ordering 
a Boston  stew,  any  more  than  he  would 
have  refused  an  entree  in  a private  and 
sumptuous  house  from  fear  of  what 
might  have  been  done  to  it  in  the 
kitchen. 


There  are  squeamish  souls  who  can- 
not hear  to  think  of  certain  details  in 
the  manufacture  of  molasses,  Min  the 
making  of  bread  by  Parisian  bakers, 
and  thus  they  might  go  uneasily 
through  the  list  of  edibles.  Theories 
concerning  cleanliness  and  the  practice 
| | of  them  are  largely  individual.  A per- 
j son  may  be  an  excellent  cook  and  yet 
not  take  a daily  bath.  Even  in  nature 
J beauty  springs  from  corruption— see 
1 [ Omar  Khayyam  with  his  applauded  re- 
j mark  about  the  rose  and  Walt  Whit- 
man with  his  reference  to  the  “pol- 


ished breast"  of  the  melon.  Be  satis- 
fied with  scent  and  taste.  Do  not  be 
anxious  to  go  behind  the  returns. 

pt*  6 lb  ' 


AN  ABUSED  BEAST. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letteri 

„ CLAMPORT.  Aug.  13  1905 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Not  long  ago  1 was  talking  on  the 
veranda  with  some  women  and  girls  and 
I happened  to  apeak  of  the  number  of 
skunks  that  are  about  here  this  season. 
I o my  amazement  there  were  cries  of 
protest  against  my  mention  of  the  ani- 
mal  by  that  name.  One  woman  seemed 
seriously  offended.  “Why  don’t  you  say 
wood  pussy?  X corrected  my  daughter 
1 ^ f°r  sPeaking  of  one  as  you 

ui®  ■)i*s^.no.w’,  an<^  * asked  her  where  she 
heard  that  low  word.  I suppose  the 
coachman  was  thoughtless  or  some  vil- 
lager may  have  used  it  in  her  p-es- 
jence.”  I confess  I was  vexed  for  the 
moment.  Another  woman  said  she  pre- 
ferred the  word  “polecat."  I appeal  to 
you:  Is  the  word  Skunk”  a low  or  vul- 
gar word?  My  own  mind  is  clear  on  this 
(subject,  but  I wish  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  an  authority,  that  I mav 
?Ui'ite  ih  asJcejl  Mr-  Johnson,  but  he 
sa*d.  A skunk  is  a skunk.  Don’t  pay 
iny  attention  to  their  nonsense.”  I re- 
member dear  old  Uncle  Chimes  would 
use  the  word,  though  he  seldom  could 
be  persuaded  to  leave  Boston,  and  I do 
not  believe  he  ever  saw  a skunk  in  the 
flesh.  He  used  to  apply  the  word  to  a 
man  whom  he  disliked  for  some  reason 
3r  other.  You  may  remember  that  he 
had  his  prejudices.  Yours  truly 

EUSTACIA  JOHNSON. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  correct  in  his  state- 
ment, dear  madam;  a skunk  is  a skunk, 
bust  as  patchouli  is  patchouli,  or  kero- 
1 sene  is  kerosene.  The  skunk  is  the 
mephitis  mephitica;  the  polecat  is  the 

fputorius  foetidus.  and  the  true  polecat 
is  by  no  means  like  a skunk  except  in 
its  fetid  odor.  The  former  is  con- 
stantly aggressive  in  its  scent;  the  lat- 
ter only  when  it  is  irritated  or  alarmed. 
The  women  that  made  the  objection  are 
either  genteel  in  the  obnoxious  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  or  they  are  prudish. 
They  would  call  for  civet  if  you  should 
^distinguish  between  leg  and  limb,  or 
jfepeak  of  “drops  of  sweat”  or  “the  sweat 
lof  liis  brow.”  “Wood  pussy,”  forsooth! 
phe  term  may  be  permitted  to  children, 
jbut  is  the  smell  then  any  the  sweeter? 
^Furthermore,  the  skunk  is  not  distinc- 
tively a forest  animal,  although  we  saw 
I the  other  day  in  a dictionary  a picture 
[of  a skunk  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
on  a bough  of  a tree. 

The  smell  of  this  animal  is  unpleas- 
ant. To  excuse  it  would  be  as  impos- 
sible as  to  ignore  it.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, for  the  beast  itself  is  useful  and 
naturally  amiable.  We  know  men  who 
have  caught  many  skunks,  tamed 
them  and  made  pets  of  them.  Some 
months  ago  we  read  an  interesting 
(article  by  a naturalist  who  accustomed 
a mother  skunk  to  his  presence  so  that 
":he  at  last  allowed  him  to  take  her 
ittle  ones  and  photograph  them.  Others 
kin  skunks  and  send  their  skins  to 
Sermany,  where  as  furs  they  adorn 
It  he  sentimental  women  of  the  father- 
land.  No  doubt  the  animal  is  medita- 
tive, if  not  poetic,  of  nocturnal 
hrLbits,  it  loves  the  moon.  It  is  quiet; 
it  is  brave.  Caught  cruelly  by  a paw 
in  a steel  trap,  it  does  not  moan  or 
howl,  even  when  it  is  dragged  off  far 
enough  from  the  house  to  be  shot.  The 


respite  in  this  fall  of  the  year.  Their 
spirits  do  play  a little.  There  is  a lit- 
tle questioning  of  destiny,  and  think- 
ing to  go  like  cowards  to  where  the 
weary  shall  be  at  rest.  But  not  so 
with  the  skunk  cabbage.  Its  withered 
leaves  fall  and-  are  transfixed  by  a 
rising  bud.  Winter  and  death  are  ig- 
nored. The  circle  of  life  is  complete. 
Are  these  false  prophets?  Is  it  a lie 
or  a vain  boast  underneath  the 
skunk  cabbage  bud,  pushing  it  upward 
and  lifting  the  dead  leaves  with  it?” 
Would  she  have  had  him  write  “wood 
pussy  cabbage”? 


inly  real  out  in  the  skunk’s  character 
'is  that  you  cannot  reason  with  him  on 
short  acquaintance,  reassure  him,  con- 
vince him  that  no  harm  is  intended. 
As  many  superior  and  two-legged 
featherless  beings,  he  fires  and  then 
inquires ; then  you  are  in  no  frame  of 
mind  to  conduct  an  argument  logically 
or  with  persuasive  rhetoric. 

What  would  your  mealy-mouthed 
friend  say,  Mrs.  Johnson,  to  Thoreau’s 
words  about  the  skunk  cabbage,  the 
earliest  spring  flower?  “Mortal  and 
human  creatures  must  take  a little 


SPURIOUS  PICTURES. 

Whether  the  Velasquez  in  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  be  a veritable  Velasquez  or 
a copy  is  a question  that  will  entertain 
artists  and  amateurs  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood  for  months  to  come.  There 
are  always  doubting  Thomases  to  argue 
with  obstinate  believers,  and  artists, 
especially  in  Boston,  have  much  time 
for  argument.  The  Herald  has  referred 
editorially  to  the  statement  of  a dis- 
tinguished portrait  painter  that  this 
particular  “Velasquez”  was  well  known 
in  London  and  Paris  among  painters 
and  dealers  before  Mr.  Ross  bought  it, 
and  that  it  could  have  been  had  for  a 
few  hundred  dollars. 

There  is  no  talk,  however,  of  its  being 
a forgery,  and  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Corot  bought  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  new  Dublin 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art  is  wholly  spuri- 
ous ; that  his  royal  highness  was  per- 
suaded to  buy  it  by  persons  who  knew  it 
was  not  genuine.  A Parisian  collector 
of  pictures  said  lately  to  Mr.  Frederic 
Lees ; “Never  has  the  traffic  in  spurious 
pictures  been  conducted  on  such  exten- 
sive lines  as  it  is  today.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  to  put  a stop  to  it. 
Every  picture  that  is  painted  nowadays 
should  have  a certificate  signed  by  the 
artist  in  the  presence  of  official  wit- 
nesses. As  to  works  by  painters  of  the 
past,  the  forgery  of  these  should  be  pre- 
vented as  much  as  possible  by  bringing 
in  a more  stringent  Jaw  against  falsi- 
fiers.” Men  charged  with  forging  pict- 
ures by  Corot  and  other  celebrated 
artists  were  tried  recently  in  Paris.  The 
pictures  had  been  seized  at  the  oflicial 
salesrooms,  the  Hotel  des  Ventes  and  at 
their  homes.  The  only  living  artist  who 
had  thus  been  injured  was  Willette,  who, 
on  the  witness  stand,  said  in  substance 
that  after  hard  and  incessant  work  for 
twenty  years  and  in  spite  of  success  he 
had  only  made  a bare  living  out  of  his 
art  on  account  of  the  number  of  forged 
pictures  and  drawings  bearing  his  name 
and  put  into  the  market.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  auctioneers  who  sell  forged 
canvases  as  genuine  works  of  art  should 
be  held  responsible. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Journal,  of 
Paris,  published  not  many  weeks  ago  a 
paragraph  that  might  well  be  pondered 
by  our  picture  buyers ; “Do  our  readers 
know  that  there  is  in  Paris  a manu- 
factory in  which  artists,  who  receive 
large  salaries,  copy  canvases  of  our 
great  masters?  These  pictures  are  sent 
to  the  United  States.  A high  duty  is 
paid  on  them.  Thus  stamped  as  authen- 
tic they  are  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold 
to  American  millionaires.  A number  of 
pictures,  the  originals  of  which  are  in 
Paris  or  in  the  provinces,  can  be  seen  in 
the  gallery  of  one  of  these  collectors.” 

Mr.  Lees,  who  contributed  an  article  on 
this  subject  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  June,  said  lately  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  that  these  manufactories  I 
swarm  all  over  France.'  “Some  of  these  ! 
picture  forgers  are  attached  to  this  or  : 
that  dealer-expert— the  man  who  has  his 
shop  on  the  grand  boulevards  and  his 
branches  in  London  or  New  York- 
others  supply  the  trade  in  general.’’’ 

The  artists  whose  works  are  most  copied 
and  the  copies  are  often  marvellously 
well  done — are  Ziem,  Henner,  Charles 
Jacques,  Corot,  Diaz,  Courbet,  Dupre. 

The  collector  of  pictures,  old  furni- 
ture, old  prints,  old  glass,  old  china 
curios  of  any  kind,  should  bear  in  mind 
the  words  of  the  poet : 


mon  in  Paris;  silk  pictures  and  old 
needlework  samples  are  imitated  in  Ger- 
many ; Toby  jugs  purporting  to  be  old 
Staffordshire  ware  are  exported  freely 
from  Belgium  ; bogus  lustre  jugs  worth 
from  ten  to  seventv-five  cents  are  sold  at 
a high  price.  Look  out  for  “old”  Shef- 
field plate.  Bow  and  Chelsea  figures 
(made  in  Germany).  The  Chelsea  real 
gold  anchor  mark  on  the  back  is  itself 
too  often  a forgery.  Lowestoft  china  in 
Paris  auction  rooms  is  not  always  what 
it  seems.  There  is  a man  in  Paris  who 
is  said  to  have  made  at  least  $2,000,000 
by  manufacturing  and  selling  “imitation 
genuines.”  And  even  in  Boston  and 
New  York  are  there  no  queer  sales  of 
“antique  furniture”— highboys  and  low- 
boys, secretaries,  chairs,  candlesticks, 
warming  pans,  door  knockers  and  other 
articles  supposed  to  give  solidity  as  well 
; as  a family  stamp  to  the  suddenly  rich? 


SHAMELESS  BOSTON. 

A contributor  to  the  Echo  de  Paris 
frees  his  mind  about  Whistler,  apropos 
of  the  Whistler  exhibition.  He  also  has 
much  to  say  about  the  American  spirit 
as  revealed  in  art.  This  great  Ameri- 
can painter  preferred  to  find  subjects 
in  A'enice,  Paris,  London,  rather  than 
iu  his  own  country,  and  in  this  he  is 
truly  American,  for  “the  rich  Yau- 
kees— rich  in  dollars  or  mind — are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  resources  which  the 
United  States  offers  to  a life  spent  on 
t he  spot”  ; so  they  wander  over  Europe, 
bored  or  disgusted  by  their  own  land. 
“It.  seems  as  if  in  their  own  country 
they  are  exiles”;  they  look  toward 
Europe  as  their  real  home.  Whistler 
was  also  an  American  in  his  talent  for 
self-advertisement,  his  ingenious  aud 
r.efined  Barnmnism.  “He  excelled  in 
displeasing,  for  he  knew  that  hatreds 
are  often  more  valuable  than  friend- 
ships to  the  man  who  loves  fame.”  He 
was  also  an  American  because  he  knew 
the  exact  limits  of  his  genius.  He 
never  made  a move  outside  these 
limits.  He  understood  his  resources  as 
a Morgan  or  a Rockefeller  understands 
the  details  of  a business  venture. 

Thus  and  in  other  ways  was  he  an 
American.  The  critic  assures  his  read- 
ers that  Whistler  was  also  American 
in  his  artistic  sensuality,  it  is  true  that 
there  are  few  nudes  signed  by  him,  but 
1 he  drew  graceful  young  bodies  withS, 
long  legs,  with  long  slender  arms, 
draped  in  transparent  stuffs,  studies 
that  remind  one  of  the  art  of  Loie 
Fuller.  “These  little  danseuses  do  not 
come  from  Pompeii  or  Florence  or 
Paris;  they  come  straight  from  Bos- 
ton or  New  Y’ork.”  From  Boston!  Yes, 
from  sensuous,  sensual  Boston,  where 
the  genial  climate  favors  exposure  of 


Tims  reassured  we  become  at  once  the 
sport  of  the  eternal  see-saw  and  go  down 
in  spirits,  for  we  learn  that  the  African 
elephant  is  doomed.  His  beauty  ia  his 
destruction,  for  inasmuch  as  his  tusks 
are  whiter  and  harder  and  larger  than 
those  of  his  Asiatic  brother,  the  ivory 
hunter  is  indefatigable  in  getting  more 
money  with  less  trouble  than  in  Asia, 
where  hunting  for  ivory  is  allowed  only 
m parts  of  the  forests  of  Burmah,  or 
“by  permission”  in  certain  districts  of 
India. 

The  bigger  the  tusk,  the  nobler  the  j 
animal,  and  although  the  Hindoos  and  I 
other  Asiatic  races  have  always  re-  ! 
speeded  their  own  elephants  — their 
demi-gods  and  sages  consulted  the  oldest 
elephant  when  they  wrote  the  first  sa- 
cred volumes— the  African  species  is  the 
one  that  impresses  even  the  irreverent 
American  boy.  Some  say  the  African’s 
J character  is  not  so  amiable  as  that  of 
■ be  Asiatic,  but  who  can  fathom  the 
depths  of  any  elephant’s  character? 
Probably  the  bitterest  attack,  ever  made 
on  the  sagacious  beast  was  put  by 
Charles  Reade  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hero  in  “Jack  of  All  Trades.”  The  sub- 
stance of  this  attack  is  identical  with 
an  opinion  of  a Bombay  native  student 
concerning  the  horse*  “The-  hor*e  is  ». 


very  noble  quadruped,  but  when  he  is 
angry  be  will  not  do  *>  ” In  vain  the  re- 
peated tales,  from  ancient  days  of  the 
elephant’s  ^benevolence  and  generosity, 
j Reade  and  some  now  living  insist  that 
I Vke  Mr-  Scraggs  in  the  western  melo- 
j drama,  lie  never  forgets  arid  never  for- 
| gives.  When  one  thinks  of  the  life  of  a 
tame  elephant  in  this  country— how  he 
, is  led  from  town  to  town  dressed  in  his 
baggy  trousers  and  with  a man  to  prod 
him  with  a sharpened  iron,  suspicions 
of  covered  bridees  in  the  course  of  coun- 
try roads,  exposed  to  the  injudicious  ad- 
miration of  swarms  of  admirers,  made  I 
to  do.  all  sorts  of  undignified  and  ab-  1 
surd  feats  of  strength  or  skill  under  a 
tent,  obliged  to  hear  day  after  day 
screeching  calliopes  and  jests  by  clowns 
no  longer  Shakespearian  — when  one 
thinks  of  a life  like  this  and  of  the  in- 
suits  offered  by  whooping  children  and 
practical  jokers,  can  any  thoughtful 
person  blame  an  elephant  for 'killing 
liis  elephanteer  or  some  too  presuming 
jester?  ■ 

And  so  in  the  course  of  the  ages  the 
larger  animals  quietly  disappear.  Lob- 
sters may  yet  be  eaten  by  thousands 
when  there  is  not  in  Africa  or  Asia  an 
elephant  s foot  for  a travelling  epicure. 
Man  himself  will  also  disappear.  Did 
not  a learned  person  assure  the  world  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  birds  would  at  last 
be  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  earth? 


UNINTELLIGIBLE. 


the  form-  divine,  where  'the-'  public 
( squares'  and  .public  buildings  reveal 
■ the  predilection  of  the  people!  for  the 
nude  in1  art— witness,  for  instance,  the 
statue  of  the  Bacchante  in  the  Public 
J Library.  Softly,  perhaps  we  ; dream. 

1 The  critic  should’  visit  Boston  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
ciety. These  young  women  in  the  pict- 
! tires  by  Whistler  “seem  like  the  music 
hail  girls  that  America  sends  to  us; 
they  are  cousins  of  the  elegant  young 
women  who  arrive  in  Paris  early  in 
the  spring,  with  audacious  hats,  with 
gowns  that  cling  closely  to  their  bodies 
—and  one  hardly  knows  which  is  the 
more  durable  impression  made  by  them, 
that  of  their  chastity  or  that  of  their 
boldness.”  It  is  a pity  that  Mr.' 
Whistler  is  dead.  He  would  have  en- 
joyed this  tribute  to.  his  Americanism. 
He  might  have  been  persuaded  thereby 
to  visit  Boston,  where  beauty  is  so 
worshipped  in  its  most  alluring  form. 
It  should  be. remembered’  that  he  was 
bom  in  Lowell,  mot  far.  from  this  no- 
toriously sensual  to.wn.  . 


The 'proOuc t^f  ^ «*«. 


V 


Excellent  imitations  of  old  English 
glass  are  made  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
mnnre  “Battersea”  maniels 


are  com- 


LOBSTERS  AND  ELEPHANTS. 

The  lobster,  wise  men  tell  us,  is  in 
no  danger  of  becoming  extinct,  though 
chorus  girls  are  increasing  in  number 
day  by  day  and  the  lobster  palaces 
smoke  with  the  incense  of  the  broiled 
live.  Philanthropists  are  incessantly 
planting  lobsters,  aDd  there  is  no  pessi- 
mist beneath  the  waves  to  tell  the  crus- 
taceans that  life  is  not  worth  living. 


A young  woman  in  New  York  tried  to 
kill  herself,  for  she  had  quarrelled  with 
her  sweetheart.  Her  name  was  Effip 
i Record,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
! rec°rding  the  events  of  the  day  and 
the  precise  state  of  her  emotions  in  a 
diary.  One  of  the  latest  entries  was  as 
follows.  My  darling  George  is  a queer 
fellow.  I can’t  understand  him.  He 
certainly  is  the  limit.”  Yet  this  same 
George,  the  unintelligible  limit,  was  the 
one  that  saved  her  from  death.  Per- 
haps she  understands  him  better  now. 

How  many  men  and  women  really 
understand  each  other  before  marriage? 
Good  looks,  mutual  attraction  aud  pro-  ! 
pinquity  encourage  a pair  to  believe 
that  the  momentary  passion  will  turn 
into  lasting  affection;  but  each  has  been 
on  best  behavior:  the  man  has  shown 
the  devotion  of  the  sportsman  in  pur- 
suit; the  woman,  even  when  mast  eoy,  j 
lias  constantly  lured  him  on,  often  uu-  i 
consciously,  obedient  to  instinct  and  the 
great  law  of  nature.  After  marriage  I 
there  is  no  need  of  concealment,  for  so  i 
they  foolishly  argue;  the  man  throws  } 
off  the  mask,  as  in  melodrama;  he  re-  i 
veals  himself  as  a creature  of  habit,  a 
night  wanderer,  thoughtless,  selfish,  in 
some  instances  inherently  polygamous. 
He  has  captured  his  prize,  he  has  taken 
from  other  men  something  that  they 
regarded  as  desirable;  he  has  proved 
his  good  taste;  a handsome  woman  is 
pointed  out  as  his  wife;  he  has  added 
to  his  property;  if  he  provides  her  with 
food,  lodging,  dress  in  accordance  with 


hie  means;  if  he  takes  her  now  and 
then  to  the  theatre  or  accompanies  her 
in  the  performance  of  social  duties— 
when  be  is  sure  of  the  dinner  to  which 
they  are  invited — be  flatters  himself 
that  he  is  a considerate  and  dutiful 
husband.  The  wife,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  vain  expectation,  is  forced  to 
say  to  herself:  “I  can’t  understand 
him.”  She  is  ,nat  neglected,  us  the 
word  “neglected”  is  used ; he  is  civil 
and  kind  to  her;  he  shows  a becoming 
interest  in  her  daily  life;  but  there  is 
something  between  .theta,  a barrier 
which,  vague  and  impalpable,  separates 
them  as  though  it  were  of  adamant. 

It  is-,often  the  ease  that  the  bnsband 
cannot  understand  his  once  admired 
and  adored  Arabella.  “I  never  thought 
that  a woman  cofild  change  so  much  in 
her  ideas  about  things.  Before  we  were 
married  you  used  to  say——-”  and  -the 
’ wife  is  compelled  to  wonder  at  his 
memory.  ‘‘I  never  thought  you  would 
be  so  exacting.”.  Is  she  exacting?  A 
London  sporting  journal  recently  gave 
advice  to  women  on  “Loyq  and  How 
to  Keep  It,”  as  it  would  recommend 
a diet  for  dogs  or  advise  concerning 
the  care  of  ferrets.  It  seems  that  a 
woman  should  never  force  a man  to 
stay  at  home  when  he  wishes  to  go 
out.  or  to  go  out  with  her  when  he 
wishes  to  do  something  else:  she  should 
allow  him  to  put  cigar  ash  on  the  ash 
tray  and  throw  paper  into  the  waste 
paper  basket,  even  if  these  receptacles 
are  made  untidy;  she  should  not  frown 
if  he  smash  down  cushions,  sprawl  on 
sofas,  leave  newspapers  on  the  floor; 
he  should  be  permitted  to  smoke  ' all 
over  the  house:  "The  man  who  is  for- 
bidden to  smoke  in  his  wife’s  drawing 
room  may  greatly  respect  her  correct- 
ness, but  he  is  liable  to  spend  his  even- 
ings in  his  smoking  room” — or  in  some 
one  else’s  drawing  room.  Above  all, 
there  should  never  be  a frown  when 
he  is  a few  minutes  late  to  dinner. 
Punctuality  may  be  the  murderer  of 
affection.  If  the  suburban  husband  is 
led  to  expect  black  looks  when  he  is 
late,  “he  will  far  more  frequently  miss 
his  train  than  if  he  were  the  husband 
of  a less  precise  woman;  once  the  habit 
of  missing  the  train  for  dinner  is  es- 
tablished it  is  extraordinary  how  soon 
! it  leads  to  the  custom  of  missing  later 
ones.”  And  on  such  wretched  trifles 
! lasting  love  depends,  they  say. 

Happy  the  roan  or  womnn  who  dis- 
covers the  idolized  one  to  be  “the 
limit”  befoT©  the  binding  and  fatal 
day.  There  are  learned  writers  who  in- 
sist that  there  were  never  Courts  of 
Love  in  the  time  of  the  Troubadours. 
The  courts  of  love  today  are  the  police 
courts.  Tn  Brooklyn  a magistrate,  Mr. 
jj).  Gaston  . Higginbotham,  spts  apart 
the  last  Sunday  of  every  month  to  give 
advice  to  wrangling,  jarring  or  sullen 
couples.  Before  him  appeared  lately  a 
car  conductor  against  whom  the  com- 
plaint of  drunken  behavior  had  been 
brought.  Interfering  kinsfolk  of  his 
j wife  had  driven  him  to  drink.  The 
magistrate  addressed  the  wife:  "He 

gets  up  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
works  hard  all  day  for  you.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  do  it.  He’s  doing  it  because 
he  wants  to  make  a home  for  you. 
You've  got  a good  husband.  Why  don't 
you  be  kind  to  him?  Did  you  ever  get 
up  at  4 in  the  morning?” 

“I  wake  him  up,”  answered  the  wife. 
Mr.  Higginbotham,  nothing  daunted, 
gave  sound  advice,  would  not  hear  of 
a separation,  and  made  each  one  of 
the  pair  intelligible  to  the  other.  Un- 
A fortunately  there  are  married  couples 
Bt  who  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  such 
adjudication  in  open  court,  nor  aTe  all 
magistrates  like  unto  Mr.  E.  Gaston 
Higginbotham. 


week,  for  Bishop  Potter  is  not  only  a 
preacher  of  singular  force  and  direct- 
ness. but  au  eminently  sensible  man. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  meeting  houses 
the  minister  was  expected  to  deliver 
two  long  and  elaborate  sermons  on  Sun- 
day, and  his  remarks  at  prayer  meet-  pears  suddenly  and  spreads,  should  call 
ing,  generally  on  a Friday  night,  might  | on  his  family  physician.  The  eminent 
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complaint  from  any  one  of  them  His 
courage  was  in  his  ignorance. 

Few  have  the  stoicism  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Suppose  that  Mr.  Ferguson,  un- 
easy about  a disfiguring  blotch  that  au- 


often  have  been  dignified  with  the  word 
•'sermon.’'1  Preached  today,  such  prayer 
meeting  remarks  would  probably  be 
called  n “sermonette”— a vile  term,  but 
one  no  worse  than  “storiette.”  Two 
ihoughtfully  prepared  sermons  of  ortho- 
dox length  were  considered  by  some 
divines  ns  an  unreasonable  task  to  de- 
mand of  an  ordinary  man.  Bishop 


Dr.  Sokum  shakes  his  head,  inquires 
into  Mr.  Ferguson’s  diet,  recommends 
gaseous  waters  instead  of  alcohol  and 
beer,  advises  him  to  consult  a dermatolo- 
gist, who  in  turn  examines,  queries  and 
then  lectures  oil  pigment.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, nervous,  reads  all  available  infor- 
mation about  pigment;  he  hears  the 
fatal  word_  wherever  he  goes,  in  the 
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Andrewes,  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  of  St.  street,  at  the  otfice,  in  theatre  and  eon- 
Switbin.  a preacher  of  more  than  ordi-  cert  hall,  in  the  night  watches;  he  sees 
nary  scholarship,  once  said:  When  I and  finds  pigment  everywhere,  as  Sir 

preached  twice,  I prated  once  ; and  1 homas  Browne  found  the  quincunx  in 
Robert  HaU,  asked  how  many  sermons  every  manifestation  of  nature  and  work 
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a week  a minister  could  be  expected  to 
prepare,  replied:  “If  he  is  a man  ot 

pre-eminent  ability,  one;  if  of  ordinal > 
ability,  two;  if  he  is  an  ass.  six.” 

The  preacher  of  many  sermons  re-  j 
calls  to  his  hearer’s  mind  the  confes- 
sion of  the  godly  Mr.  Henry  Church, 
which  serves  as  a preface  to  his  “Mis- 
cellanea Philo-Tlieologiea”  (London, 

1037)— the  book  should  be  on  every 
drawing  room  table  and  in  the  dentist  s 
waiting  room:  “The  reason  why  1 so 

much  exercised  my  penne  was  because 
a drowsinesse  fell  on  mee  when  I did 


of  man.  Mr.  Ferguson  in  reality  feels 
well  enough  physically,  but  the  terrible 
word  obsesses  him,  it  hurries  him  to  the 
grave  toward  which  he  was  going  leis- 
urely and  with  a certain  dignity.  J-e 
him  remember  Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  ea'- 
ing  house  at  Stamford,  and  be  calm. 
The  fable  may  be  told  of  others.  You, 
for  instance,  have  a liver.  For  years 
jou  have  never  found  pride  or  mortifi- 
cation in  the  possession.  You  have  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  in  this  respect  you 
are  mortal ; you  have  never  had  a wild 
desire  to  see  the  organ,  though  you  may 


a drowsinesse  fell  on  mee  when  I did  ^ ^ “faV  Caiv^  ZeTZ 
reade,  and  wrighting  kept  me  awake  which  he  8peabs  of  something  deal.( 
if  any  be  offended,  I writ  not  to  offend  „As  tf>  cadet  in  Hindustan 


‘As  to  cadet  in  Hindustan 
The  fleeting  remnant  of  his  Jiver.' 
Now  


them. ”  Such  an  excuse  would  be  of  no 

avail  when  the  minister  preaches  with-  Xow  that  your  own  is  a little  tired, 
out  notes— a dangerous  practice,  for  do  not  reflect  gloomily  on  hob-nail  or 

then,  “intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  gin  drinker’s  liver,  cancerous  growths; 
of  his  rhetoric,”  the  improvisator  do  not  see  how  in  many  ways  you  can 
doubles  the  time  allotted  by  Bishop  Pot-  spell  cirrhosis. 

ter,  if  he  does  not  keep  repeating  him-  ^ “ ‘Easy  come,  easy  go,’  says  Mr. 
self  at  still  greater  length.  Kennedy,  regarding  his  pigment,  and  he 

— ~ — - refuses  to  submit  to  any  medical  ex- 

A STAMFORD  MODEL.  animation.”  Thus  he  turns  contentedly 

to  his  life  work  of  preparing  fishbnlls 
Mr.  Edward  Kennedy  a negro  whe  doughnuts  and  coffee  P S hShbaUb* 

keeps  an  eating  bouse  in  btamtord,  Ot.,  

is  now  at  the  age  of  64  and  turning 


white.  He  is  answering  the  old  ques- 
tion about  the  Ethiopian  and  his  skin 
in  a most  unexpected  manner.  The  poet 
possibly  foresaw  him  when  he  wrote  in 
fine  frenzy : 

"Eternal  silence  laughs  along  the  shore 
And  spectral  Degroes  bleach  upon  the  floor. 

He  himself  attributes  his  white  hands, 
forearms,  mouth,  chin,  neck  and  various 
patches  on  his  body  to  an  herb  tea 
brewed  by  himself  for  several  years  and 
taken  internally  in  large  quantities  and 
with  keen  enjoyment.  The  physicians 
say  in  explanation  that  he  is  losing  the 
pigment  from  circumscribed  areas  of 
his  skin,  but  they  do  not  know  what 
causes  this  loss,  for  he  has  no  skin  dis- 
ease. And  what  does  Mr.  Kennedy 
say?  “I  never  knew  I had  any  pigment, 
and  as  long  as  1 feel  well  I don't  care 
that  if  I lose  it  all,”  and  saying  "that" 
he  snapped  joyful  fingers. 

This  man  is  a model  for  many  who 
are  uneasy  through  superficial  knowl- 
edge. He  lived  to  be  64  years  of  age 
before  he  knew  he  had  a pigment,  and 
he  does  not  intend  at  this  late  day  to  be 
disconcerted  by  its  presence  or  its  loss. 


TWO  OR  ONE? 

The  Herald  has  commented  on  Bishop 
Potter’s  opinion  that  a sermon  should 
not  be  over  twenty  minutes  in  length  of 
delivery.  The  opinion  is  sound,  even 
when  the  clergyman  hems  and  drawls. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
bishop’s  opinion  on  the  number  of  ser- 
mons a clergyman  should  deliver  a 


THE  CULTURED  KAISER 

Dr.  Butler  and  Prof.  Burgess  met  the 
Emperor  William  at  Wilhelmshoehe. 
and,  like  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter, 
talked  of  many  things.  The  Americans 
were  “surprised”  at  the  Emperor.’s  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  American  slang.  Why 
surprise?  Nothing  that  pertains  to, 
man  escapes  the  ken  of  this  restless  and 
tumultuous  ruler.  Now  he  chastens  an 
architect’s  exuberance,  and  now  he 
writes  the  scenario  of  an  opera ; he 
preaches  a sermon  and  delivers  a warn- 
ing against  the  impressionistic  school ) 
he  examines  into  the  results  of  Biblical 
research  in  Assyria,  and  has  strong 
opinions  on  the  precise  cut  of  a corsage 
for  court  display.  Does  one  think  for 
a moment  that  philology  has  been  neg- 
lected by  him?  Slang  is  language  in  the 
making.  Every  nation  has  its  slang. 
We  see  the  Emperor  poring  deep  into 
the  night  over  English  slang  dictionaries 
from  that  of  the  canting  crew  to  Farmer 
and  Henley’s  colossal  work,  consulting 
the  French  dictionaries  from  those  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  those  of  Del- 
vau  and  Bruant.  As  a Berliner,  he  is 


disconcerted  Dy  us  presence  w us  — 

Happy  the  man  who  knows  only  vaguely  necessarily  and  thoroughly  conversant 
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that  he  has  a heart,  a liver,  a spleen, 
an  appendix,  kidneys,  lungs  and  other 
more  or  less  indispensable  articles  of 
human  clockwork ! Happier  is  he  than 
the  captain  of  the  Atlantic  aeroplane  in 
“Caresco,  Superman,”  from  whom  the 
distinguished  surgeon  had  removed 
nearly  all  of  his  organs,  internal  and 
external,  that  he  might  approach  the 
ideal  human  monad  and  be  free  from 


with  German  slang,  and  “the  footpads 
and  loafers  of  speech”  dear  to  Italians 
and  Spaniards  are  found  among  the 
synonyms  in  “Slang  and  Its  Analogues.” 
But  American  slang,  by  its  reckless  au- 
dacity, wild  extravagance,  inimitable 
picturesqueness,  grotesque  humor  and 
dash  of  irreverence,  must  irresistibly  ap- 
peal to  him.  No  wonder  that  he  is  con- 
versant with  it,  that  he  employs  it  in 


ideal  Human  monaa  ana  oe  nee  new 
ktad.  Perfect 


Ade  or  Mr.  “O.  Henry.”  The  Kaiser  is 
a cultured  potentate,  and  he  allows  no 
one,  not  even  the  president  of  an  Amer- 
ican college,  to  forget  it. 

DEODORIZED. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  who  is  praised 
by  some  for  raising  fruit  which  in  each 


edge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  does 
not  cast  out  fear.  A man  lives  and 
loves  and  fulfils  his  duty  to  family,  city 
and  state  and  is  a noble  and  self-re- 
specting animal  as  long  as  he  knows 
the  word  "spleen”  only  in  connection 
with  a mental  condition.  Let  him  read 

in  some  medical  journal  about  the  mys-  ——  :g  „ d of  its  most  inherent 
tery  of  the  spleen  ms.de  of  him,  or  let  qualitie8„_to  U3e  the  phrase  of  an  old 
him  hear  a ghast  y s or\  o a pa  ien  ar.i,orse  0f  Vermont  Democracy  who 

with  the  enlarged  organ,  and  if  he  has  it  to  a party  piatform  after  it 

reached  a certain  age  his  courage  is  at  ^ tinkered  by  the  committee  and 

once  daunted.  e s j presented  to  the  convention— now  pur- 

possession  ot  ‘ 1 ‘ poses  to  produce  an  odorless  onion,  and 

which  have  worked,  as  he  supposed,  £ ^ is  acclaimed  by  unfortu- 

normally,  for  he  has  heard  no  serious 


nates  who  know  not  the  full  glory  of 
tho  onion.  What  honest  boy  would 
prefer  a new-fangled  coreless  apple  to 
the  old-fashioned  kind? 

Tho  epicurean  savor  of  certain  foods 
and  drinks  is  in  the  smell.  No  coffee 
ever  tasted  as  good  as  it  smelt,  and  if 
mankind  would  only  realize  this,  and 
be  content  with  the  smell,  there  would 
be  no  talk  of  the  ill-effects  of  the  stimu- 
lant or  of  the  necessity  of  succedaneums 
for  it.  The  true  charm  of  the  straw- 
berry is  in  the  delicate  perfume  or,  to 
grosser  miuds,  in  the  odor  and  taste  of 
the  sugared  cream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
saucer.  We  have  before  this  insisted 
on  the  value  of  the  onion  on  the  table, 
in  symbolism,  in  magic,  in  medicine 
and  in  art.  We  now  state,  and  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  except  from 
the  superficial,  that  the  chief  charm  of 
the  onion  as  an  edible  is  its  odor. 
Whether  the  onion  be  served  in  its 
native  purity,  sliced  with  raw  tomatoes, 
or  snatched  fresh  from  the  garden  and 
eaten  alone  or  with  a hunk  of  bread, 
or  fried  and  served  as  a smotherer  to 
a steak,  or  baked  or  scalloped  with 
white  sauce  and  buttered  crumbs,  or 
boiled  until  it  is  tender  but  not  broken, 
or  stuffed  with  finely  chopped  cooked 
chicken  and  stale  soft  bread  crumbs 
and  the  finely  chopped  contents  of 
itself,  or  pickled,  it  should  smell  of 
onion,  and  smell  strongly,  unmistak- 
ably. 

If  Mr.  Burbank  should  be  successful 
in  bis  experiment,  an  inducement  to 

marriuge  would  disappear.  Many 
French  girls  take  to  themselves  a hus- 
band, it  is  said,  that  they  may  read 
openly  and  without  fear  novels  written 
by  their  ingenious  countrymen.  Ameri- 
can women  have  confessed  to  us  thnt 
one  of  the  amenities  of  married  life  is 
the  pleasure  of  eating  onions.  As  Mrs. 
Johnson  remarked  to  us  when  she  was 
the  peerless  Miss  Eustacia:  “You  know 
I like  the  taste  of  onions,  and  I like 
the  smell  ; but  I must  wait  until  I am 
married.”  She  blushed  for  her  frank- 
ness. Did  she  marry  the  eccentric  but 
earnest  student  of  sociology  for  this 
reason  alone?  We  doubt  it:  for  there 
were  others,  and  they  ate  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  (Possibly  Eve’s  apple  was 
an  onion.)  However  this  may  be,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  to  use  the  Mere- 
dithian  phrase,  now  defy  the  world  j 
with  pledge  of  mutual  onion. 

/ j t>' 

from  red  to  pink. 

A German  professor  reduces  the 
redness  of  a human  nose  by  hitting 
the  offending  organ  with  his  fist.  This 
salutary  bushing  • is  administered  at 
stated  intervals  until  the  nose  no  longer 
serves  as  a danger  signal,  a warning 
against  the  insidious  approaches  of  the 
Demon  Rum. 

The  Germans  have  always  been 
clumsy  in  such  facial  attentions.  Be- 
fore the  invasion  of  American  dentists 
a hot  raisin  was  applied  to  an  aching 
tooth,  and  the  patient  was  advised  a 
succession  of  hot  raisins  and  patience. 
When  he  could  endure  the  pain  no 
longer,  or  the  supply  of  raisins  had 
given  out,  there  was  a bungling  opera- 
tion with  a chisel  and  a mallet,  or  the 
tooth  was  pulled  with  a rude  instru- 
ment and  by  a prodigious  exertion  of 
brute  strength.  No  German  dentist, 
however,  had  the  aplomb  of  the  Eng- 
lish laborer  among  teeth  who  told  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  not  long  ago  that  loss  of 
teeth  is  due  to  the  development  of 
brain.  O the  flatterer!  It’s  a wonder 
that  he  has  not  been  knighted. 

The  French  also  have  a cure  for  red 
noses,  but  mark  the  difference  in  treat- 
ment. A hammer  set  with  platinum 
wires  pounds  the  organ  for  several 
minutes  a day.  Two  hammerings  a 
week  will  after  some  months  reduce 
the  “bibulous  blush”  or  the  flaming  red 
to  a delicate  and  admired  pink.  Or,  if 
a patient  prefer  a poetic  blue,  the 
nose  should  be  hammered  longer.  Any 
light  and  non-committal  shade  can  thus 
be  obtained  to  suit  the  hair  or  a cos- 
tume. ’ — 


SANE  PRECAUTIONS. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  McGonnigle  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  not  only  gave  away  almost 
all  bis  money  while  he  was  alive,  in 


\ 


which  respect  he  was  eminently  sen- 
sible, but  he  also  called  on  an  under- 
taker, inquired  into  the  cost,,  of  a 
highly  respectable  funeral,  and  paid 
the  bill  in  advance.  Some  may  ques- 
tion his  soundness  of  mind  because  he 
left  by  his  will  a stun  of  money  to 
maintain  and  care  for  his  dear  horse 
Ginger,  but  no  lover  of  horses,  no  an- 
tiquarian interested  in  last  wills  and 
testaments,  would  entertain  the  ques- 
tion for  a moment.  A Bombay  native 
student  recently  described  the  “noble 
quadruped  in  a school  composition : 
“He  has  four  legs,  two  are  in  the  front 
side  and  two  are  afterwards.  These  are 
the  weapons  on  which  he  runs;  he  also 
defends  himself  by  extending  those  in 
the  rear  in  a parallel  direction  towards 
his  foe,  but  this  he  does  only  when  in 
a vexatious  mood.  His  fooding  is  gen- 
erally grasses  and  grains.  He  is  also 
useful  to  take  on  his  back  a man  or 
woman,  as  well  as  some  cargo.  He  has 
got  no  sleep  at  night  time,  and  always 
standing  awaken.  Also,  there  are  horses 
of  short  sizes.  They  do  the  same  as  the 
others  are  generally  doing.  There  is  no 
animal  like  the  horse.”  This  Bombay 
youth  would  appreciate  the  thoughtful- 
ness of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  and  he  would 
rejoice  in  the  terms  of  similar  bequests 
recorded  in  Gabriel  Peignot’s  collection 
of  singular  wills. 

It  was  also  eminently  fit  and  proper 
that  Mr.  McGonnigle  should  pay  his 
last  bill  in  advance.  He  knew  what  he 
was  getting,  and  he  did  not  wish  pos- 
thumous trouble  or  annoyance  of  any 
sort.  Too  often  there  are  unpleasant 
scenes  after  a funeral:  the  family  Is 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  the  bill,  or 
there  Is  indecorous  squabbling  about  it. 
or  in  one  way  or  another  the  solemn 
memory  is  disturbed.  Mr.  McGonnigle 
asked  for  a first-class  funeral.  He  was 
not  so  thrifty  as  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
—the  sublime,  the  ineffable  prig!— who 

thus  arranged  the  last  tribute  to  his 
father:  “What  I think  to  do,  cousin,  is 
to  inter  the  venerable  remains  with 
[ tbose  o£  “S'  mother.  I will  have  an  ele- 
' gant  but  not  sumptuous  monument 
elected  to  the  memory  of  both,  with  a 
modest  inscription  that  shall  rather  be 
matter  of  instruction  to  the  living  than 
a panegyric  on  the  departed.  The 
funeral  shall  be  decent,  but  not  ostenta- 
tious.  The  difference  in  the  expense 
shall  be  privately  applied  to  relieve  or 
assist  distressed  housekeepers  or  some 
of  my  father’s  poor  tenants  who  have 
large  families  and  have  not  been  want- 
| mg  in  their  honest  endeavors  to  main- 
tain themselves.”  But  did  they  re- 
ceive this  difference?  We  doubt  it.  Mr. 
McGonnigle,  from  what  we  know  of 
him,  would  never  have  got  along  with 
>-ir  Charles.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was 
nearer  to  him:  “Man  is  a noble  ani- 
mal, splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in 
Jie  grave.”  Even  Enoch  Arden  had  a 
costly  funeral. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  did  not  like  to  look 
.orward  to  an  undertaker,  fired  with 
alcohol,  with  a wagon  bearing  his  body, 
raeipg  with  electric  cars.  Even  though 
the  undertaker  should  win  the  race  he 
took  no  pride  in  the  thought  that  his 
body  might  be  thrown  out,  as  happened 
in  Lexington  the  other  day.  (Matthew 
Lawrence’s  ride  in  his  coffin  was  not 
unlike  that  of  poor  Fanny  Robin  in 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.”)  Nor 
would  Mr.  McGonnigle  have  enjoyed 
the  thought  of  being  buried  with  a lot 
of  old  newspapers,  dime  novels,  cigar- 
ette butts  and  other  rubbish,  as  hap- 
pened to  Mrs.  Ann  Flaherty  in  New- 
ton, when  she  was  interred  there  at 
(he  expense  of  the  city. 


honey  daubing. 

A writer  not  long  ago  reminded  his 
eaders  of  the  bitterness  displayed  by 
eviewers  dm-ing  the  first  balf  of  the 
ast  century  in  their  treatment  of  pub- 
ic questions,  men  in  political  life,  con- 
emporaneous  authors,  rival  publiea- 
ions.  He  quoted  from  magazines  of 
londerous  weight  and  self-assumed  re- 
peatability to  show  the  reckless  malig- 
>ity  of  the  period.  It  was  easy  for 
im  to  find  proofs— passages,  pages, 
?hole  essays  written  by  men  whose 
“unes  even  now  have  more  than  an 
Nfiorable  mention  in  encyclopaedias  of 
1 iglish  literature.  He  noted  with  pleas- 


I ure  tho  change  for  the  better;  he 
praised  the  genial  current  of  modem 
discussion  and  criticism;  ho  para- 
phrased at  length  the  dictum  of  Goethe 
that  the  chief  duty  of  criticism  is  to 
discover  all  that  is  good  in  the  thing 
criticised.  No  one  today  in  an  English- 
speaking  land  dies  killed  by  a merci- 
less article,  nor  does  the  publication  of 
a criticism  invite  at  once  the  return 
courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  pistol  sport 
on  the  field  of  honor.  This  is  the  age 
of  appreciation  or  of  charitable  silence. 

It  is  true  that  the  magazines  of  to- 
day are  unlike  the  Quarterly  and  Black- 
wood’s of  the  earlier  years.  No  Gif- 
ford sneers  contemptibly  at  Hazlitt  and 
is  then  flayed  alive  as  Hazlitt  stripped 
Gifford  of  bis  skin  in  the  famous  open 
letter.  Blackwood’s  was  never  weary 
of  dismissing  a Whig  as  "an  ass.”  This  1 
was  its  common  and  mildest  term  of 
literary  or  political  objection,  and  this 
epithet  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
al!  Whigs  by  Wilson,  Lockhart,  Ma- 
ginn,  not  by  petty  and  virulent  hack- 
writers. No  magazine  would  publish  to- 
day an  attack  on  the  editor  of  a rival 
couched  in  these  terms:  “The  low- 

i bred,  self-taught  man,  the  pedant,  and 
I tbe  dependent  on  the  great  contribute  i 
to  form  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re-  ! 
view.  He  is  admirably  qualified  for 
this  situation,  which  he  has  held  for 
some  years,  by  a happy  combination  of 
defects,  natural  and  acquired;  and  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  provide  him  a suitable  succes- 
sor”; nor  would  a contributor  be  al- 
lowed to  refer  to  a distinguished  essay- 
ist in  this  language:  “It  was  amus- 
ing to  see  this  person,  sitting  like  one 
of  Brouwer’s  Dutch  boors  over  his  gin 
and  tobacco-pipes,  and  fancying  himself 
a Leibnitz!”  Yet  these  compliments 
were  exchanged  by  Hazlitt  and  Gifford, 
and  they  were  mild  for  them. 

It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Lawson  is  al- 
lowed “to  slosh  around”  in  print;  that 
plain-spoken  articles  on  political  bosses 
and  trust  bugs  are  published  by  re- 
spectable magazines;  but  Mr.  Lawson 
is  considered  by  many  as  a mad  wag, 
to  whom  license  should  be  granted  for 
the  gayety  of  the  nation,  and  bossism 
is  an  acknowledged  evil  that  should  be 
fought  without  mercy.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  political,  literary,  aesthetic 
discussion  is  conducted  on  a far  higher 
plane.  In  the  hottest  campaign  the  edi- 
tor of  an  influential  journal  would  hesi- 
tate for  a long  time  before  applying 
to  an  opponent  the  phrase  launched  by 
Horace  Greeley  against  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond; “You  lie,  you  little  villain!” 

Such  phrases  were  current  in  the  fif- 
ties and  sixties,  and  it  was  the  fashion 
to  describe  Greeley’s  abuse  as  “tre- 
mendous English.” 

In  the  recoil  we  have  all  gone  to  the 
other  extremity.  Appreciation,  not  dis- 
section, is  now  asked  for,  published, 
and  admired.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  whom 
so  many— as  Mr.  Witte— are  “splen- 
did fellows”— is  not  the  only  one  to 
throw  about  superlatives  in  praise  as  a 
madman  beats  upon  a drum.  The 
hastily  written  novel  is  a “profound 
study”;  the  “quick  seller”  is  “epoch- 
making”;  Mr.  Sargent  is  the  world’s 
greatest  portrait  painter,  and  there  are 
rivals  of  Titian,  Claude,  Poussin,  it* 
every  American  city.  Every  new  work 
’by  an  American  composer  is  a master- 
piece; there  is  “a  most  accomplished 
American  diplomat”  in  every  foreign 
city  of  any  size.  Periodicals  that  dis- 
cuss literature  are  controlled  by  pub- 
lishers of  books.  Even  in  the  daily 
newspapers  there  are  no  plain-faced 
women,  no  men  of  limited  capacity. 

This  indiscriminate  laudation,  this  re- 
jection of  any  standard,  was  charac- 
terized years  ago  by  Robert  Schumann 
as  “honey  daubing.” 

Mr.  (.'hurt on  Collins  has  complained 
bitterly  of  the  mealy-mouthed  log- 
rollers  of  London.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  in  Paris  there  is  still  blame 
as  well  as  praise;  that  there  is  still  the 
graceful  personal  touch,  as  when  Mr. 

Jean  Marnold,  replying  to  an  attack 
on  a musical  magazine  of  which  he  is 
an  editor,  remarks:  “The  Mercure  Mu- 
sical, represented  by  me,  repulses  their 
insinuations  with  a foot  which  is  ready 
to  kick  something  else.” 


SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES 
OF  THEIR  SUPERIORITY 

jHow  They  Were  Trained  for  Years 
— The  Great  Period  of  Male 
Sopranos — Mastery  of  the  Art  of 
Breathing — Necessarily  Less  Fa- 
vorable Conditions  Today. 


HE  HERALD,  In  the  first 
of  four  articles,  called  at- 
tention to  the  dispute  In 
Germany  between  the  ad- 
mirers of  “bel  canto,” 
who  urge  a return  to  the 
traditions  of  the  old  Ital- 
ian school  and  to  those  of  the  French, 
and  the  believers  In  the  theory  that 
modern  song  demands  a modern  school 
of  singers,  to  whom  traditions  should 
be  only  of  antiquarian  Interest.  It  then 
Inquired  Into  the  Italian  traditions  as 
formulated  vaguely  by  Pierfranco  Tosl, 
and  In  the  article  published  last  Sun- 
day It  examined  the  characteristics  of 
French  singing  in  the  classic  years  of 
the  opera  house.  It  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  Tosi's  golden  book  Is  not  a 
practical  treatise  for  any  student  who 
today  is  still  doubtful  about  matters  of 
tone  production.  It  shows  that  the 
French  teachers  in  the  heroic  years  'in- 
1 sisted  on  the  supreme  Importance  of 
enunciation,  pronunciation  and  all  that 
I makes  for  perfect  diction;  that  the  tra- 
fiitions  of  French  song  are  concerned 
not  so  much  with  the  art  of  singing  as 
with  the  translation  of  the  poet’s 
thought  into  musical  and  heightened 
speech. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Tosl  I 
mourned  the  decay  of  vocal  art  even  ' 
in  the  celebrated  days  of  Farinelli  and 
Faustina.  Fifty  years  later  Mancinelli 
was  as  doleful,  although  Pacchierotti 
and  Mara  delighted  his  contemporaries. 
Stendhal  (Henri  Beyle),  a half-century 
later,  found  no  singers  worthy  of  praise 
in  comparison  with  those  who  had  gone 
| before,  and  at  the  end  of  another  half- 
[ century  Panofka,  a famous  singing 
j teacher,  indulged  himself  in  jeremiads 
over  the  pitiable  condition  of  song  and 
contrasted  the  worthlessness  of  the 
singers  of  his  day  with  the  excellence 
of  those  whom  Stendhal  bitterly  as- 
sailed. 

And  25  years  ago  Vernon  Lee  (Miss 
Paget)  did  not  hesitate  to  write  these 
words  that  deserve  quotation  In  full: 
“Instead  of  the  patient  and  intelligent 
study  begun  In  the  childhood  of  the 
singer,  we  have  nowadays  a vocal  edu- 
cation dispatched  in  two  or  three  years 
at  most— an  education  consisting,  at  the 
best,  not  of  preparing  the  singer  to  per- 
form correctly  any  music  put  before 

51™’  butvlI!?erely  repeat  effectively 
1,  1 conspicuous  vocal  parts 
which  he  or  she  may  be  expected  to 
perform;  no  forming  of  the  volcw  nS 
°/  intp  obedience  to  the  will; 
p«Cnfre/u!  education  of  the  artist’s  pow- 
ers of  judgment  and  selection;  no  more 
study  of  composition,  now  that  the 
ev<;ry,  aPP°SSla  tura  written 
for  him,  no  study  of  reading  from  the 
score  now  that  every  piece  is  taught 
si1?  uby  tbe  P^no.  Let  him  or 

e^ocUvei  act  with  impetuosity 
declaim  with  vehemence,  shriek  and  yeli 
passionately,  if  he  or  she  hav?  dra- 
matic instinct,  or  force  upper  tones  or 
bellow  lower  ones,  or  gabble  of £ shane- 
less  roulades,  if  he  or  she  have  strong 
lungs  or  a flexible  throat:  any  of  these 
means  will  lead  to  distinction,  and  thly 
are  qualities,  whether  dramatic  or 
purely  vocal  which  are  due  to  Jr 
endowment,  which  requires  little  tui-  I 
tion  and  less  practice;  above  all,  which 

§fferethadtSsucbeaWnh-  tlle  mere  k>'°wl- 
euge  mat  such  a thing  as  an  art  nr 

singing  has  ever  existfd  or  iVn  ever 

It  is  true  that  neither  Stendhal  rmr 
Vernon  Lee  wrote  with  fiVii  n?r 

Ga°che^EJltCthone  wL  TprofeSS 

musician  The  former  prioved  hlJsJf 
a shameless  plagiarist  in  hit  Vie  seIi 
Haydn,  but  he  was  a m-mnr  Ini 
taste  m aesthetics,  and  bothf  he^anf 
Vernon  Lee  felt  the  uwll  ri  . an2 

th?sU^clnCatrio°nSlyR  th* 

-aatIon-.  Reaaers  of  “Le  Rouge 

noveeisT,yrstea„nddha°.ther  reSffitffi 

^^tiat^stran^dnrnn^cbfaracter>nand<it 

says,  b“Thed  ^tVe0rfn°4i  L?e thghe?^ 
Present”  (1880)  and  “ ?n  +and 

Singer:  An  Imaginary'Vortmit" ' 

are  among  the  most  vaffiabliT contrihn’ 
tions  to  the  literature  of  song  and  an 

sritionthdutntnrmiS  a &roundless  super-  j 
nrais?’all  tha?  ,+h?  general  tendency  to  1 

^ense  of  theaprt4nt.the  past  at  the  ex' 


Enrliest  Virtuosos. 

The  earliest  singers  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  no  doubt  had  each  his 
method,  the  only  pure  old  Grecian 
method.  These  methods  were  bitterly 
assailed  by  the  pupils  of  other  teachers 
than  that  of  the  one  taught  in  each  in- 
stance. it  is  not  Improbable  that 
Orpheus,  the  first  of  the  wandering  vir- 
tuosos, who  was  at  last  put  to  doath 
at  a recital  by  too  enthusiastic  Thra- 
cian women-Mr.  Paderewski,  the  emi- 
nent Polish  hypnotist,  has  on  several 
occasions  narrowly  escaped  a like  fate— 
was  criticised  harshly  for  Imperfect 
tone  production.  We  know  the  names 
of  some  of  these  old  singers,  male  and 
female,  but  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  their  manner  of  singing  except  that 
they  sang  well,  and  we  know  this  be- 
cause, after  the  manner  of  virtuosos, 
they  said  they  sang  well.  There  were 
also  teachers  with  methods  at  Rome 
and  they  surely  should  have  taught  the 
^Jtaban  method  In  its  purity.  Sue- 
tonius informs  us  that  Nero  took  Ies- 
s-_ns  of  Terpnus:  “Nor  did  he  omit  any 

mustic0ad1n?P?dieiitv,s  which  artists  in 
music  adopt  for  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  their  voices.  He  would 
lie  uPon  his  back  with  a sheet  of  lead 
upon  his  breast,  clear  his  stomach  and 
health by  vomits  and  clysters,  and  for- 
bea.r  the  eating  of  fruits,  or  food  prelu- 
dicial  to  the  voice.”  The  Gallic  bards 
were  taught  13  modes  of  exp^essfon 


Ancient  Precepts. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
ages  the  Italians  have  been  superior  to 
the  singers  of  other  nations.  Their 
voices  were  naturally  more  flexible,  they 
exercised  them  diligently  as  far  back 
as  tho  eighth  century,  and  they  made 
every  effort  to  attain  tho  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  virtuosity.  The  florid 
counterpoint  and  the  proper  perform- 
ances  of  the  ornaments  in  plain  song 
required  technical  proficiency.  The  char 

gM  ^i.f’^rth^'Tn^s9  ‘SMS 

W e know.^however,0 
I tises  asnpdeakhof  ?hibor?  ™usl’ca‘  trea- 

substituted. f "zlrlfno  An‘C1562hefl  Wf,re 
Institution!  HarnJnVi^”  ^ve^ome 

andSaiab°“i0yf ^ ‘oreameft  ?-Ith  chorus’ 
J613  Cerone,  the°  tl<?n’  and  in 

that  is  excessively  Prare  fh  ln  a book 

more  than  a dozen7 or  nn7i-h?re,.are  not 
in  the  world— gave' sn1Ji°iSSI!?y  14,  c0Pies 
cerning  rules  ^of  vocaliza^ton11011011  con' 
(ion.  the  bearing  IfTi?5!  0"'  enuncia- 
hygiene  of  the  yofrih  'rln-ffeiL  and  the 
Melopeo,”  wal  book,  "U 

The  edition  was  at  Naples, 

vessel  carrying  if  t0  Spain.  but  the 
Gerone’s  treatfsj  Jea\^cked-  From 
time  when  the  malt  that  at  a 

traJto,  the  ®°prano  or  con- 

fashion  in  Italy  and  S no<L  yet  m 
Was  the  favorite  vmL  Jhe  ten°r 
gretted  that  wnml.  ’ Cer°ne  re- 

He  advised  slngeTs  to  Ssidfl'n?.  at  alk 

for  certain  effects-rohhi  the  !rubato’’ 
values  and  then  restoring Jemporal 
discussed  question (hem.  He 
?f  (he  voice,  stvie  1Shi>/J™bre.,  emission 


of  the  voleVTtyT head  e™lssI°» 

ters,  breathing  Gneacl  and  chest  regls- 
Zarlino  He. 

ere  who  uttered  m«sC0™plained  of  sing- 
“singers  who  forgot  th*?'  ""I10  h°wled, 
should  sing  wittJhia a true  artist 

. with  his  mouth  ” Ther«irather  than 

not  throw  out  his  JniL sin,?®r  should 
Petuosity  and  furv  ? the  im- 

should  look  over  % f,  beast-”  He 
before  he  sang  Whin  carefully 

should  sing  mentallv  tiJ®  iS.ad  reste  he 
(urn.  so  that  hewouM^i,?  he-r  parts  in 
trance.  He  shni.uri  d not  miss  his  en- 
to  the  meaning°ofdth,?y  stjiot  attention 

not  in  his  mufical  ?renWOrds;  he  should 
to  sing  with  his  head  oF  g0  so  far  as 
and  thus  resemhin  fd V arms-  neck,  feet 
he  bG  so  reserved  ,lorJhoald 

cool  Singer  mentioned  hi  vri  ei?ble  the 
cr  who  displayed  b£  *?%&*»*'  the 


— F” 


that  Icicles  little  emotion 

should  he  careSfd  his  HpS.®0^®? 

teristic  sound  of  ayJba?^e  £be  charac- 
<3icament9  were  We  ' Grange  me- 

Preservation  of  thf  ?niended  for  the 

vice  then  Tiv°en  mUtbe’  ^ *>«*  S! 
for  some  time  htftvA  h,e  should  not  eat 

thev1  daImonds’  filberts2^’ i be  should 

aag&  st 

basses,  if  they  are  ’ Tenors  and 

maKes  the  mouth  iJedS.“*e  stomach 
nority  from  it  but  fn1^-  t|'kes  away  so-’ 

! (heatpo^tlingeLon°Uld  ^ 

’ hence,  composers  ha^i”  T?arIes  him: 

S lU°Gb™.  the hSpan'la^8't0  t* 


OF  18TH  CENTURY 
SINGERS  PURELY  LEGENDARY? 


tv/tU-E  - ANNA -THI LUO  M 
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were  especially  esteemed  In  Italy.  The 
tenor  was  still  used,  but  the  bass  voice 
, fell  out  of  favor,  and  soon  it  was  not 
. employed,  except  later  In  comic  opera, 
until  Rossini  restored  it.  although  in 
France  basses  were  in  high  favor  dur- 
ing the  17th  century  and  florid  musio 
was  written  for  them. 


Enthusiastic  Eulogies. 

Descriptions  of  the  early  famous  sing-  i 
ers  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  are  j 
enthusiastic  rather  than  analytical  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  gain  from  them  a 
definite  idea  as  to  any  particular  method 
by  which  they  produced  the  vocal  ef- 
fects. As  Vernon  Lee  well  said  in  1880: 
“The  praise  heaped  on  Mme.  Mara  a 
hundred  years  ago  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  praise  heaped  on  Mme.  Nilsson 
today.  Critical  descriptions  of  vocal 
prformance,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely 
present  a very  clear  notion  to  the 
reader;  and  critical  descriptions  in  the 
18th  century,  which  merely  created  and 
enjoyed,  very  rarely  produced;  for  mere 

inventories  of  technical  qualities,  such 
as  abound  in  Burney  and  Mancini,  en- 
tirely fall  to  give  any  notion  of  a vocal 
style." 

Thus  a correspondent  of  the  Mereure 
de  France  writing  from  Venice  toward 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  said  that 
the  stage  women  there  understood  music 
in  perfection  and  had  a fine  control  of 
their  voices  and  certain  manners  of 
trilling  and  of  echoing  which  they 
varied  and  managed  at  will.  "It  is  a 
pleasant  thing  after  they  are  through 
with  a grand  air  or  are  leaving  tne 
opera  house  to  hear  gondoliers  and 
even  more  important  persons  crying  out 
n a loud  voice:  'Viva  bellai  Viva  ah 
Cara!  Sla  Benedetta!’  ” 

Before  him  Maugars.  a French  violin- 
ist, heard  much  music  In  Italy,  and 
wrote  out  his  impressions.  He  found 
many  male  sopranos  and  contraltos, 
some  excellent  baritones,  and  very  few- 
low  basses.  They  all  sang  at  sight  re- 
markably well.  "Their  manner  of  sing- 
ing is  more  rapid  than  ours:  they  have 
certain  vocal  inflections  we  do  not  have. 
They  deliver  running  passages  with  a 
greater  harshness,  but  they  are  begin- 
ning to  correct  this  fault.”  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  a portrait  of  Leonora  Baronl, 
the  Roman  singer,  praised  by  Milton  in 
la  Latin  epigram  which  begins:  "Angelus 
uniculque  suus,  sic  credite  gentls”:  “She 
is  an  excellent  musician,"  said  Maugars, 
"and  she  composes  the  music  she  sings. 
Her  voice  is  high,  of  a liberal  com- 
pass, true,  sonorous,  harmonious,  and 
she  softens  and  strengthens  it  easily  and 
without  any  grimaces.  In  modulations 
she  uBes  so  skilfully  and  agreeably  en- 
harmonlcs  and  chromatics  that  there  is 
no  one  who  would  not  be  ravished  by  i 
this  beautiful  and  difficult  manner  of  | 
singing.  She  is  not  obliged  to  beg  for 
the  aid  of  lute  or  viol,  without  which 
her  song  would  be  Incomplete,  for  she 
plays  the  instruments  perfectly.  I have 
heard  her  sing  several  times  more  than 
30  airs  with  two  and  three  - couplets 
which  she  herself  composed."  It  will  be 


observed  that  Maugars,  unlike  «aci"> 
and  other  Frenchmen  to  whom  The 
Herald  referred  last  Sunday,  demanded 
an  accompaniment  to  a song. 

There  was  “La  Margarita,”  who  imi- 
tated in  song  the  trumpet,  and  vied  with 
it  in  duet.  “The  hearer  was  so  moved 
by  her  he  thought  to  see  the  earth  yawn 
under  her  feet,  hell  open  to  engulf  her. 
the  city  of  Rome  in  arms  to  punish  her. 
demons  frightening  her  by  their  cr  es; 
there  are  drums  and  trumpets  in  her  airs; 
thus  does  she  express  in  song  all  the 
various  agitations  of  her  soul.  There 
were  other  famous  women  Vittorio. 
Archilei,  the  two  daughters  of  Caccini. 
Catarina  Martinelll.  Florinda,  Julia  and 
Victoria  Lull!.  Anna  Manarini,  and  other 
noble  dames  of  song. 

— v — 

Male  Soprano*  and  Altos. 

But  the  male  sopranos  and  contraltos 
of  the  18th  century  were  the  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  it  was  due  to 
them  that  vocal  proficiency  reached  an 
incredible  perfection,  so  that  the  stories 
related  of  their  prowess  seem  to  us  in- 
credible; as.  for  example,  the  familiar  | 
story  told  of  Baldassare  Ferrl  of  the  | 
fautless  Intonation,  brilliant  trill,  lnex-  ; 
haustible  breath.  “One  often  heard  him  j 
execute  rapid  and  difficult  passages  with  | 
all  the  shades  of  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo; then  when  it  seemed  that  he 
should  be  exhausted,  he  would  begin 
again  an  interminable  trill  and  go  up 
and  down  with  this  trill  through  the  In- 
tervals of  the  chromatic  scale  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  octaves  with  exact  purity  of 
intonation.  All  this  was  only  play  ^or 
him  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  never 
showed  the  slightest  contraction.  He 
was  endowed  with  sentiment  and 
imagination,  and  there^was  a touching 
expression  in  this  song.” 

These  male  sopranos  and  contraltos 
■were  caught  young.  No  time  was  wasted 
on  account  of  a change  of  voice,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  losing  the  voice. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  one  of 
these  unfortunates  glorious  or,  the  stage 
for  30  or  40  years,  and  Mancini  says  of 
Matteucci,  whose  real  name  was  Matteo 
Sassanl.  a Neapolitan  of  noble  family, 
that  when  he  was  over  80  years  of  age 
he  sang  in  church  services  with  a voice 
so  clear  and  fresh  and  with  such  flexi- 
bility and  ease  that  they  who  heard 
him  without  seeing  him  believed  him  to 
be  a voung  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

I The  last  of  these  male  singers  on  the 
operatic  stage  were  Crescentini.  who 
moved  Napoleon  to  tears,  and  Velluti. 

! who  retired  from  the  theatre  in  1829— he 
was  then  48  years  old— and  died  in  1861. 
So  near  as  years  are  reckoned  are  the 

older  singers  of  this  generation  to  the 
great  and  supreme  vocal  school. 


Eighteenth  Century  Training. 

: The  male  soprano  or  contralto  at  the 

: age  of  10  or  12  years,  if  he  had  shown 
! true  promise  of  vocal  talent  or  musical 
! feeling  was  examined  by  some  master 


with  a view  to  his  education.  The  ques- 
tion was  this:  Could  a voice  be  made 
out  of  the  rudiments  as  they  existed?  a 
bad  voice  was  worse  than  no  voice  at 
all.  The  decision  was  made,  and,  if  fa- 
vorable, the  boy  was  sent  to  a conserva- 
tory, where  he  was  lodged  and  fed,  or 
apprenticed  to  a private  teacher,  iina  in 
this  case  it  was  agreed  that  the  latte 
sh  )uld  share  in  the  profits  of  th®  vi'T“ 
oso  for  a certain  number  of  years.  Fot 
a long  time,  some  say  for  two  > ears, 
the  pupil  sang  nothing  but  scales  of 
sustained  tonel  and  the  simplest  exer 
risps  for  producing  tone  and  noiamg 
the  brSth  The  aim  of  the  master  was 
to  produce  a pure  and  homogeneous 
sound  throughout  the  voice  It  should 
he  noted  that  the  master  s i aim  was 
also  to  bring  out  the  Individuality  of 
each  voice,  and  to  be  content  with  this 
not  to  say  beforehand  this  °n®  wiJJ  be 
a soprano,  and  that  one  should  be  a 
contralto,  The  exercises  given  were  de- 
signed for  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
each  pupil.  They  -were  not  written  ac- 
cording to  some  general  universal  the- 
ory to  which  all  pupils  were  indiscrim- 
inately submitted.  Not  until  the  tones 
were  perfectly  produced  'i'T® 

homogeneous  was  the  pupil  allowed  to 
practise  vocal  gymnastics  chief  or 
which  were  the  swell  and  the  trill. 
Frosh  exercises  were  constantly  pro- 
vided to  suit  the  pupil’s  growth,  exer- 
l cises  in  which  all  difficulties  we 
time  to  time  introduced,  so  that  the 
youth  himself  should  be  obliged  to  de- 
termine  divisions  of  breath,  ac  JVts  ■ 
swelling  and  diminishing.  The  early 
Italian  exercises  were  composed  for  a 
pupil  whose  capacity  and  control  or 
breath  were  definitely  known  to  the 
teacher.  Perfect  management  of  breath 
led  to  perfect  phrasing.  It  may  be  said 
that  phrasing  is  breath. 

A Master’s  Breath. 

And  here  we  may  quote  in  illustration 
from  Vernon  Lee's  “An  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Singer”:  "The  notes  of  the  voice 

were  the  material,  the  paint  or  clay,  in 
which  the  mind’s  conception  must  be 
embodied.  And  that  which  correspond- 
ed to  the  brush  of  the  painter,  laying 
the  color  on  in  various  thicknesses  and 
with  different  grouping  of  brush-marks; 
and  still  more  to  the  modelling  tool  or 
finger  of  the  sculptor  was  the  breath. 
It  i3  difficult,  nowadays,  to  realize  this 
central  fact  of  the  art  of  Pistoccht  and 
PorDora.  of  Farlnellt  and  Pacchlerotti. 
for  the  breath  has  become  little  more 
than  the  mere  vehicle  for  the  voice,  and 
has  turned  from  a bru.h,  a chisel  or  an 
artist’s  fingers  into  little  moro  thsn 
1 a shovel.  But  In  those  distant  and  dif 
ferent  days,  the  management  of  the 
breath  was  the  technique  of  an  art  all 
the  more  technical  that  it  gave  to  th 
1 artist  the  most  entire  intellectual  lati- 
tude to  conceive  and  arrange  his  per- 
formance  of  another  man  s vague  direc- 
tion It  was  by  husbanding  the - breath 
™ i omniovlng  It  in  a hundred  different 


wavs  that  the  singer  shaped  the  com- 
ponent notes  into  a song;  by  letting  out 
the  breath  in  various  degrees,  stopping 
it,  taking  it  off  here,  spreading  it. 
smoothing  it  out  there,  that  he  modelled 
the  various  phrases,  connecting  certain 
notes  with  one  another;  dissevering 
others;  giving,  as  it  were,  the  projec- 
tions and  concavities  of  the  form,  mak- 
ing that  form,  according  to  the  degree  or 
detail,  either  large  and  massive  or  small 
| and  delicate;  obliterating  irregularities 
bv  a sweep  of  breath;  searching  out, 
fretting  or  raising  into  relief,  with  one 
incisive  breath  or  a series  of  separate, 
short  breathings,  the  details  on  which 
the  ear  and  the  mind  were  to  dwell. 
And  when  he  had  thus  modelled  his 
song  as  the  sculptor  models,  or  as  the 
painter  prepares  his  cartoon  In  mere 
light  and  shade,  it  was  with  the  breath 
again  now  no  longer  a modelling  tool, 
but  rather  a brush,  that,  by  varying  and 
combining  the  various  registers,  mova- 
ble differences  in  vocal  quality,  and  the 
various  timbres  of  his  voice,  and  by 
giving  different  and  Infinite  degrees  of 
loudness  and  softness  he  put  on 
the  high  lights,  deepened  the  shadows 
and  varied  the  coloring  of  his  marvel- 
lous pattern." 

From  School  to  Stage. 

The  pupils  worked  for  years  on  hold- 
ing long  notes  and  swelling  and  dimin- 
ishing them,  on  repercussions  of  the 
same  sound  and  other  curious  devices. 
There  was  no  chatter  about  the  me- 
chanism of  the  throat;  the  mechanism 
of  the  voice  was  studied.  Bontempi,  a 
pupil  of  Vlrgillo  Mazzachi,  tells  us  how 
the  advanced  pupils  studied  at  a Roman 
school:  "They  spent  an  hour  a day  in 
singing  difficult  pieces  to  acquire  all  the 
necessary  experience.  Three  hours  were 
used,  one  in  trills,  one  in  diminutions, 
one  in  peculiar  roulades.  During  an- 
other hour  the  pupil  worked  with  the 
master  who  held  before  him  a looking 
glass  that  he  might  make  no  movement 
of  eyes,  forehead  or  mouth  while  he 
sang  Such  were  the  morning  occupa- 
tions In  the  afternoon  theory  was 
studied  for  half  an  hour.  An  hour  was 
sDent  in  counterpointing  a given  theme: 
another  to  the  study  of  literature.  One 
practised  the  harpsichord  or  composed 
a psalm,  motet,  song,  according  to  his 
talent  Such  were  the  studies  when  the 
pupils  did  not  go  out.  On  fine  days  they 
would  go  to  sing  where  an  echo  would 
permit  the  singer  to  judge  his  voice;  or 
they  would  hear  a performance  of  music 
in  a church.  On  their  return  the  pupils 
■were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their 
Impressions  to  tne  master." 

\fter  six  or  seven  years  of  study  the 
pupil,  now  from  16  to  20  years  old,  was 
sent  on  to  the  stage,  in  a subordinate 
part  in  a first-class  theatre  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  master.  There 
the  young  singer  had  experience  and 
learned  by  hearing  the  mature  artists. 
The  singer  was  hardly  ever  Independent 
till  he  was  over  20  years,  and  when, 
pray  did  his  study  end?  Crescentini 
and  Velluti,  when  they  were  over  60 
years  old  and  the  most  famous  singers 
of  their  generation,  used  to  meot  once  a 
w-eek  in  a house  in  the  Via  della  Pergola 
at  Florence  to  practise  Leo's  exercises 
together  and  sec  which  of  the  two  would 


i 


icchiei'ottl,  the  peat  singer  and 
acher,  saia  to  Rublnl.  who  In  his  turn 
i as  famous:  “The  study  of  our  art  is 
oo  long  for  our  lives:  we  have"  tho 
oice  when  we  are  young,  but  we  do 
tot  know  how  to  sing;  whon  we  begin 
> know  how  to  sing  we  no  longer  have 
ie  voice." 


Modern  Perplexities. 

Now,  If  a pupil  today,  fired  with  the 
mbltlon  to  have  a control  of  breath 
hat  would  excite  the  wonder  of  even  a 

"ogl,  should  consult  the  treatises,  he 
ivould  be  perplexed  at  the  very  start. 
11  sane  teachers  deny  the  absurd  prop- 
sltlon  that  In  order  to  sing  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  breathe  otherwise  than  in  ordi- 
nary life;  but  how  should  one  breathe? 
Should  one  employ  diaphragmatic  res- 
piration? The  leading  authorities  say 
yes.  and  among  them  are  Crlvelll,  Lam- 
pertl,  Concone,  Dr.  Mandl,  Panofka,  Se- 
gond.  There  are  those  who  sa^'  that  this 
manner  of  respiration  is  ruinous  to 
voice,  and  in  the  case  of  women,  to 
health.  Thu  Paris  Conservatory  pre- 
ferred the  clavicular  respiration,  and 
Duca,  Manstein.  Carulll.  Lablache,  Man- 
uel Garcia,  Mme.  Malnvielle-Fodor  and 
others  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Or  look  at  the  discussion  over  regis- 
ters of  the  soprano  voice.  Some,  as  Cri- 
velli,  Crescentlni,  Concone,  Lamperti, 
Della  Sedie,  admit  three.  T*sl,  Manclni, 
Stephen  do  la  Mandelaine,  Manuel  Gar- 
cia and  others  will  have  only  two:  chest 
and  head.  There  are  a few  who  insist 
that  there  are  no  registers. 

- And  so  the  pupil  will  find  disagree- 
ni)  .nts  concerning  propositions  that  seem 
to-  him  of  vital  Importance.  What  won- 
der that  he  sometimes  is  tempted  to  ex- 
claim: "A.  singer  succeeds  in  spite  of 

methods.”  Messrs  Jean  de  Reszke,  Van 
Dyck,  Saleza  have  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  but  only  after  they  were  cele- 
brated. They  were  all  in  the  school,  and 
M.  de  Reszke  had  many  teachers— is  he 
not  now  himself  a teacher,  and  will  not 
his  pupils  sound  abroad  the  merits  of 
the  De  Reszke  method? 


In  Conclusion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
fame  of  the  18th  century' singers.  They 
studied  with  incredible  diligence  and 
patience  under  teachers  who,  naturally 
skilful  in  song,  took  infinite  pains  with 
each  individual  voice.  What  to  such 
enthusiasts  was  a term  of  from  six  to 
ten  years  of  uninterrupted  study,  with- 
out distracting  care  or  thought  of  the 
necessity  of  earning  one's  living?  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  not  expected  that  any 
one  with  a voice  for  speaking  could 
with  a year  or  two  of  study  be  prepared 
to  shine  in  concert.  The  pupil  of  today 
Is  too  often  ambitious  and  confident 
without  any  cause  whatever.  He  or  she 
has  not  the  voice,  and,  if  the  voice  is 
there,  there  is  often  a lack  of  what 
may  be  called  singing  brains.  There  is 
superficiality  in  vocal  instruction  as  in 
many  other  branches  of  instruction  in 
this  country.  The  pupil  13  handicapped 
by  a frail  body  or  by  the  necessity  of 
self-support.  Teachers  have  not  the 
time,  if  they  have  the  Inclination  and 
the  knowledge,  to  spend  infinite  pains  in 
the  development  of  individual  voices. 
Tho  vocal  pupil  is,  as  a rule,  wofully 
ignorant  of  music  and  only  slightly  ac- 
quainted, if  at  all,  with  the  spirit  and 
meaning  and  the  life  of  the  period  of 
the  poet  and  composer  whose  verses  and 
music  are  to  be  interpreted. 

There  are  as  good  voices  today  as 
there  were  in  the  18th  centut^y.  The 
other  conditions  for  the  development  of 
great  singers  are  too  often  sadly  lack- 
ing. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  indeed, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
music  of  a period  shapes  in  large  meas- 
ure, if  not  wholly,  the  vocal  art  of  the 
same  period.  The  consummate  singer 
who  appreciates  and  understands  the 
. vocal  spirit  of  the  18th  century  will  be 
I all  the  better  prepared  to  interpret  the 
i art  song  of  the  present  day.  To  howl, 
Ho  bleat,  to  be  false  to  the  pitch,  to 
tide  from  interval  to  interval  as  one 
I oops  out  a spoonful  of  cottage  cheese, 
K be  slovenly  in  enunciation  and  gro- 
tesque in  pronunciation,  to  breathe  at 
random  so  that  even  a declamatory 
phrase  is  chopped— these  exhibitions  of 
j incompetency  or  pig-headed  arrogance, 
all  too  common  in  every  city  where  mu- 
1 sic  is  now  cultivated,  would  be  intol- 
erable in  any  century.  They  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  music  of  Debussy,  Faure, 
Loeffler,  MacDowell,  Tschaikowsky, 
Verdi,  Wagner,  as  they  would  be  to  that 
of  Monteverde,  A.  Scarlatti,  Lulli, 
Gluck,  Handel,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Bellini 
and  Donizetti. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  in  illustration  of 
he  series  of  leading  articles  on  tradi- 
lons  of  Italian  and  French  vocal  art, 
included  in  this  issue,  portraits  of 
Vlme.  Cinti-Damoreau,  Sophie  Cruvelli 
ind  Anna  Thillon. 

| Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau  (1S01-1863)  was  in 
,, 1 er  time  the  most  brilliant  of  French 
Jsingers.  Mme.  Branchu,  whose  portrait 
■jsvas  published  in  The  Herald  last  Sun- 
1 lay,  was  the  last  of  the  French  classic 

0 yric  tragedians.  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau 

1 vas  the  first  "chanteuse  legere”  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  of  the  Paris  Opera, 

un  1826,  the  year  that  Mme.  Branchu  left 
•(-,  he  stage.  With  her  appearance  the 
'onditlons  of  operatic  song  began  to 
change.  A pupil  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
I lory,  she  was  called  from  her  Italian 
career  by  Rossini,  about  to  produce  his 
"Siege  of  Corinth”  at  the  Opera.  She 
I made  her  entrance  in  “Fernand  Cortez." 
bv  Spontini,  and  sang  afterward  In  Ros- 
sini's "Siege  of  Corinth"  and  '‘William 
Tell.”  She  was  the  singer  of  roulades, 
the  princess  in  song.  Her  vocal  art  was 
characterized  in  its  prime  as  perfect. 
She  afterward  became  a glittering  star 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  and  created  brilly 
rather  than  expressive  parts,  as 


Aubor's  "Black  iioiwno:”  "The  Ambas- 
sadress,” etc.  She  visited  the  United 
States  with  an  opera  company.  The 
costume  shown  in  the  portrait  Is  one 
worn  in  "The  Ambassadress." 

Sophie  Cruvelli.  a German  by  birth, 
born  In  1826  and  at  latest  accounts  still 
llvinjg,  was  a mistress  of  Italian  song, 
and  was  famous  In  European ' capitals 
in  the  fifties.  In  1854  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  with  a yearly  salary 
of  f.100,000,  which  was  then  thought  to 
be  a prodigious  sum.  She  was  a woman 
of  rare  beauty  and  capricious  temper. 
Her  sudden  and  Inexplicable  disappear- 
ance from  Paris  when  she  was  most 
Wanted  Is  still  memorable  In  the  annals 
of  prlma  donnas.  She  created  the  so- 
prano part  In  Verdi’s  "Sicilian  Vespers." 
She  married  a nobleman  and  left  the 
stage  about  1856. 

Anna  Thillon  (born  Hunt)  was  an  Eng- 
lishwoman who  made  her  debut  in  Paris 
in  1838  when  she  was  19  years  old.  Re- 
nowned for  her  beauty  and  her  charm- 
ing singing— she  was  a light  soprano— 
she  was  a favorite  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
where  she  created  the  leading  part  in 
Auber's  "Crown  Diamonds."  She  visited 
the  United  States  in  the  fifties,  and  soon 
afterward  left  the  stage. 

These  three  women,  French,  German 
and  English,  trained  in  the  traditions  of 
Itallap  virtuosity,  were  favorites  in  the 
two  leading  and  national  opera  houses 
of  Paris. 

TWO  FIDDLERS. 

Von  Vecsey  played  In  London  again 
(Tschaikowsky’s  concerto  and  Bach’s 
Chaconne,  June  24),  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
again  was  lost  in  wonder,  love  and 
praise:  "We  have  said  already  that  this 
is  no  prodigy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term;  he  is  a finished  artist.  That  he 
will  increase  his  repertory  and  grow 
possibly  in  strength  of  wrist  may  rank 
among  reasonable  prophecies;  at  any 
rate,  at  the  present  time  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  tackle,  with  most 
singular  success  a work  like  that  by 
Tschaikowsky— who  ranks  with  Elgar 
and  Strauss  as  among  the  most  modern 
creative  musicians  of  our  time— prove 
how  the  'Zelt-Geist'  has  come  to  even 
so  young  a brain  as  this;  but  a more 
extraordinary  truth  lies  in  this— that  he 
is  equally  ready  with  the  great  work 
of  a time  lying  far  behind  our  own  gen- 
eration, as  was  proved  by  his  exquisite 
Bach  playing.  Von  Vecsey  takes  music 
quite  obviously  as  the  ruling  spirit  of 
his  life,  and  his  obedience  to  that  spirit 
has  In  It  something  that  almost  reminds 
one  of  hagiological  records.” 

But  what  is  Sir  Edward  Elgar  doing 
between  Tschaikowsky  and  Richard 
Strauss?  We  forget— Tale  University 
has  declared  him  to  be  the  greatest  liv- 
ing composer!  Mr.  Blackburn,  however, 
has  other  loves.  Thus  he  wrote  of 
Mischa  Elman,  another  child  wonder; 
"We  are  content  to  say  that  he  reaches 
the  ideal  plane  of  the  great  violinist; 
We  speak  of  him  not  in  the  least  as  if  he 
were  a mere  phenomenon,  but  we  praise 
him  quietly  and  unsentimentally  be- 
cause he  is  a great  and  wonderful  artist. 
5’echnlc  we  seem  to  expect  nowadays 
from  boys  and  girls  of  almost  any  tiny 
age;  but  we  get  it  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  from  Elman.  He  seems  to  know 
every  device  possible  to  Ills  instrument. 
The  places  into  which  others  have  hesi- 
tated to  enter  he  seems  to  have  explored 
with  fearless  boldness.  And  therein  lies 
the  great  characteristic  of  his  playing— 
his  absolute  fearlessness.  He  is  the 
Siegfried  of  modern  violinists." 

Mr.  Blackburn  is  not  alone  in  his  ad- 
miration for  young  Elman,,  but  the  Daily 
News  speaks  with  some  discrimination 
of  the  "amazing”  violinist:  “Possibly 

London  pmateurs  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  Mischa  Elman's  playing  is  in- 
trinsically interesting  as  playing.  You 
do  not  marvel  at  his  technique — wonder- 
fid  though  It  be— but  at  the  insight 
which  enables  him  to  interpret  well  ! 
known  works  in  a spirit  that  enchains  I 
the  attention  of  the  most  blase  concert- 
goer.  It  was  so  yesterday,  in  Vieux- 
temps’  concerto  and  Bach's  Chaconne. 
The  latter  piece  presents  some  of  the 
most  obstinate  problems  to  the  violinist, 
and  makes  such  demands  both  on  the 
player’s  technique  and  his  musical  gifts 
that  few  mature  violinists  can  achieve  a 
satisfactory  effect.  The  inspired  boy  at-  - 
tacked  the  work  with  an  aplomb  that 
attracted  the  attention  at  once.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  one  could 
admire  all  that  he  did,  but  the  per- 
formance had  the  great  merit  of  being 
fresh  and  spontaneous,  full  of  life,  and 
of  first-hand  conception.” 

Furthermore,  the  Daily  News  said  of 
von  Vecsey,  apropos  of  a performance 
after  his  return  from  this  country 
"The  tone  seemed  less  broad  and  power- 
ful. the  technic  a little  less  sure,  and 
there  was  an  absence  of  the  musical 
feeling  which  was  so  marked  a feature 
of  his  playing  when  he  first  appeared 
here.  The  chief  work  In  his  programme 
was  Beethoven’s  concerto,  a composition 
which  so  young  a player  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  grasp.  Vecsey  has  not 
played  this  work  here  before,'  but  he  has 
been  extravagantly  praised  by  German 
critics.  It  seemed  to  me  a perfunctory 

performance,  and  only  remarkable  wnen 
one  remembered  the  age  of  the  player.” 


playing  Is  apt  to  be  dashed  by  the  words 
ol’  a neighbor,  or  a remark  of  some  par- 
ticularly Inept  journalist,  'Hut  he  plays 
out  of  tunc.’  Our  author  ndlmtts  that  of 
recent  years  ‘the  top  Joint  of  the  littlej 
finger  of  the  left  hand  has  become  phy-q[ 
slcally  weakened,  and  that  it  occasion- 
ally falls  to  obey  the  brain's  command 
in  the  stopping  of  some  very  high  note.’ 
But  that,  we  are  told,  is  not  nil  what 
the  critics  and  others  mean  when  they 
accuse  Joachim  of  faulty  intonation.  Mr. 
Maitland  advances  the  extraordinary 
theory  that  the  great  violinist  plays 
‘Just’  Intonation,  and  that  this  Jars  on 
ears  accustomed  to  the  equal  tempera- 
ment of  the  piano.  Every  tyro  knows, 
of  course,  that  in  order  to  employ  all 
keys  equally  oh  that  Instrument  It  is 
tuned  on  a system  that  makes  almost 
all  the  Intervals  a little  out  of  tune. 
But  this  difference  is  not  at  all  what  the 
‘critics  and  others’  mean  when  they 
accuse  Joachim  of  playing  out  of  tune. 
To  begin  with,  the  contrast  of  ‘just’  in- 
tonation with  the  compromise  of  the 
piano  does  not  produce  the  effect  of 
•playing  actually  out  of  tune.  The  dif- 
ference Is  more  one  of  quality  of  tone, 
a certain  brightness  and  a certain  dul- 
lness according  to  the  modulation.  And 
Mr.  Maitland  is  surely  going  much  too 
far  when  he  says  ‘the  difficulty  of  prac- 
tically adjusting  the  intervals  becomes 
so  great  that  most  violinists  give  up  all 
attempts  to  lay  in  true  intonation,  and 
just  adopt  the  equal  temperament  of  the 
pianoforte,  or  something  not  recog- 
nizably different  from  It.’  You  have  only 
to  hear  Kreisler  or  Ysaye  play  to  a 
pianoforte  accompaniment  and  then  to 
an  orchestra  to  note,  if  you  have  sensi- 
tive ears,  that  is  exactly  what  they  do 
not  attempt  to  do. 

“Mr.  Maitland  has  forgotten,  too,  that 
no  one  is  taught  the  violin  on  the  basis 
of  the  piano.  The  old  teachers  of  sing- 
ing ipade  it  a rule  that  their  pupils 
should  not  learn  to  sing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a keyed  instrument,  and 
all  competent  teachers  of  the  violin  fol- 
low the  same  course.  I am  not  sure, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Maitland  does  not  give 
violinists  other  than  Joachim  too  much 
credit  for  solving  a difficult  problem  of 
acoustics"!n  stating  that  they  adopt  the 
equal  temperament  of  the  piano.  In 
playing  with  orchestra  they  would  have 
to  adopt  the  ‘just’  intonation  of  which 
Joachim  has  the  secret.  Besides,  the  In- 
accuracies of  Intonation  of  which  many 
of  us  complain  in  Joachim’s  playing 
now  are  particularly  noticeable  when 
he  is  leading  his  quartet.  Does  Mr. 
Maitland  wish  us  to  believe  that  not 
only  do  most  great  violinists  employ  the 
compromise  of  the  piano,  but  that  Dr.' 
Joachim's  own  players  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  him? 

“Mr.  Maitland  must  also  admit  that 
Joachim’s  employment  of  ‘just’  intona- 
tion has  developed  with  the  years,  for 
all  of  us  who  can  rememjer  the  great 
violinist’s  playing  a coupd  of  decades 
ago  know  quite  well  that  his  playing  out 
of  tune  is  a comparatively  modern  ac- 
complishment. He  was  always  slightly 
inclined  to  this  fault,  especially  in  rapid 
passages,  which  demand  great  neatness 
of  stopping;  now  the  fault  is  not  slight. 

I am  afraid  that  Mr.  Maitland’s  ingeni- 
ous explanation  doe®  more  credit  to  his 
power  of  hero-worship  than  to  his  logic 
or  sensitiveness  of  ear.” 


r 


JOACHIM’S  INTONATION. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  has  written 
a life  of  Joseph  Joachim  for  Mr.  John 
Lane’s  series  “Living  Masters  of  Mu- 
sic.” Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  a blind  wor- 
shipper of  Joachim,  admits  In  his  pre- 
face that  It  Is  hard  to  steer  clear  of 
mere  eulogy  in  dealing  with  a living 
master  of  music. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  reviewed  this  book 
for  the  Daily  News  (London),  and  this 
excerpt  from  his  article  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  concertgoers  and  violinists. 

"To  those  who  know  all  that  there  Is 
to  know  about  the  life  and  artistic  ca- 
reer of  Joachim,  there  is  at  least  one 
new  point  of  interest  in  this  little  biog- 
raphy. It  consists  of  an  ingenious  de- 
fence of  Joachim’s  intonation,  a defence 
which  I do  not  remember  to  have  read 
before.  Mr.  Maitland  complains  that 
the  exaltation  produced  by  Joachim’s 


HEROISM  IN  CHICAGO. 

A Chicago  justice,  evidently  past  the 
age  of  lively  emotions,  fined  Mr.  George 
Smith  the  sum  of  $25.  And  why  did 
he  fine  him?  Mr.  Smith  kissed  Miss 
Emma  Sass,  a telephone  girl,  on  the 
back  of  her  neck,  while  sHe  was  on  the 
seat  in  front  of  him  in  a street  car,  al- 
though he  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
a formal  introduction.  “I  just  couldn’t 
help  it,  your  honor,”  said  Mr.  Smith  in 
his  defence.  He  is  to  be  honored  for 
his  speech — an  honest,  manly  cry  fresh 
from  the  heart. 

The  Herald  some  time  ago  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  irresistible 
attraction  of  a woman's  neck  to  him 
that  sits  behind  in  an  open  trolley  car. 
Miss  Sass  was  undoubtedly  comely  and 
bewitching  as  to  her  neck.  Her  hair 
was  drawn  smoothly  up  toward  the 
comb ; or  it  citing  in  short,  crisp,  caress- 
ing curls ; at  least  there  were  no  scold- 
ing locks,  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
scanty  vegetation.  Mr.  Smith  kept  look- 
ing at  this  neck,  as  did  other  men.  The 
spell  o’ermastered  him.  He  bravely  did 
what  they  sneakingly  wished  to  do.  He 
paid  Miss  Sass,  or  rather  her  neck,  the 
highest  tribute  within  the  power  of 
mortal  man.  And  for  this  he  was  fined  ! 
Where  is  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie?  One 
of  his  medals  should  be  forwarded  at 
once,  suitably  inscribed,  to  this  wronged 
hero. 


QUEER  SERMONS. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

SUNDERLAND.  Aug.  18,  1905. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Bishop  Potter’s  remarks  about  short 
sermons  and  your  own  editorial  com- 
ments recall  to  my  mind  a sermon  that 
is  probably  the  shortest  on  record. 
French  preachers  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  even  later,  were  accus- 
tomed  to  take  extraordinary  liberties  in  : 
the  pulpit.  Their  singularities  of  speech 
and  gesture  drew  great  crowds.  A 


'bishop  once  announced  to  his  congre- 
gation that  on  the  Sunday  following  he 
should  deliver  an  unusually  fine  sermon. 
The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  he  went  up 
to  the  pulpit.  Looking  about,  he  cried 
out  thrice,  In  a formidable  voice,  “April 
fool!”  and  left  the  worshippers  dis- 
mayed. GEORGE  B.  SLATE. 

The  curious  reader  will  find  many 
still  more  amazing  sermons  in  Gabriel 
Peignot’s  “Praedicatoriana,”  sermons 
preached  in  good  faith  that  would  defy 
ingenious  and  irreverent  burlesque. 
Equally  singular  sermons  preached  in 
the  churches  at  Rome  during  the 
lenten  season  of  1700  are  described  in 
Rodocanachi’s  “Tolla,”  a storehouse  of 
entertaining  information  about  Roman 
customs,  manners,  life  of  that  period. 

And  might  not  queer  sermons 
preached  in  America  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  fill  several  supple- 
mentary volumes  to  Peignot’s  work? 
Hr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  with  his 
“Cain  ruled  the  first  city,  and  Cain 
rules  New  York,”  would  not  be  the 
least  of  the  contributors. 


MR.  TILDEN’S  HOUSE. 

This  was  a curious  story  about  the 
supposed  discovery  of  secret  staircases, 
underground  passages,  stone  vaulted 
chambers  in  the  old  Tilden  mansion  in 
Gramercy  Park.  The  eminent  lawyer 
was  in  some  respects  not  unlike  Mr. 
Tulkinhorn,  and  he,  too,  could  work 
like  a mole  in  the  ground.  His  house 
should  have  been  mysterious.  Wrc  like 
to  think  of  him  pressing  knobs  that 
opened  doors  to  stairways  or  closet 
rooms  known  only  to  him,  or  moving 
artfully  concealed  levers  that  controlled 
sliding  panels.  There  are  such  nat- 
urally secretive  persons  in  every  profes- 
sion, men  that  would  fain  rise  through 
the  floor  by  a trap  to  greet  the  waiting 
caller  or  fade  apparently  through 
shelves  of  sheep-bound  ‘books.  There 
was  an  old  building  in  University  place, 
New  York,  which  furnished  scenes  for 
one  of  Theodore  Winthrop’s  novels, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  famous  newspa- 
per editor,  who  was  accused  of  writing 
the  “Arthur  Richmond”  articles  and 
also  of  sitting  unconsciously  long  be- 
fore for  the  portrait  of  the  villain  in 
Winthrop’s  romance,  took  full  advan- 
tage of  secret  doors  and  staircases  to 
impress  his  friends  with  his  myste- 
rious attributes  and  powers. 

Either  in  city  or  country  house  a se- 
cret room  with  no  apparent  entrance 
and  a hidden  exit  would  he  welcome  to 
men  of  otherwise  open  life.  There  they 
could  read,  write,  loaf,  snooze  undis- 
turbed, safe  from  connubial  distrac- 
tion. far  removed  from  the  bore.  Some 
men  have  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
a den,  and  it  was  honestly  designed  for 
seclusion;  hut  doting  wife  insisted 
on  making  it  attractive  and  comfort- 
able, so  that  it  turned  out  to  he  the 
most  popular  room  in  the  house.  How 
often  has  a weary  or  a busy  man  heard 
through  closed  door  the  voice  of  his 
spouse:  “You  must  go,  in  and  see  my 
husband  at  work  in  his  den.  Oh.  no.  i 

you  won't  disturb  him ; he  likes  to 
be  interrupted;  it  is  good  for  him.” 

It  matters  ru^t  whether  Mr.  Johnson 
is  discovered  asleep  in  a Morris 
chair  or  writing  furiously  with  one 
boot  drawn  off  to  favor  an  arrogant 
corn,  the  caller  is  forced  to  enter,  and 
there  is  chatter.  If  a husband  dares 
to  lock  the  door  the  average  wife  is 
grieved,  and,  alas,  how  many  dens  are 
provided  with  an  exit  toward  air  and 
freedom?  Though  this  exit  may  lead 
by  dark  aud  greasy  stairway,  by  the 
coalbins  of  the  apartment  house,  into 
a cat-frequented  alley  paved  with 
empty  cans  and  broken  bottles,  the  es- 
j caping  wretch  feels  like  Dante  when, 
leaving  the  Inferno,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  stars. 


TWO  BROTHERS. 

Count  Tolstoi,  it  is  said,  has  com- 
pleted a novel  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. The  story  will  present  “the  lat- 
est development  of  the  moral  and  phi- 
losophical views  of  the  author.”  This 
is  a pity,  for  a great  novel  is  some- 
thing more  than  a zealous  tract.  Tol- 
stoi’s latest  story,  “Resurrection.” 
which  in  the  beginning  contained  ad- 
mirable pages  of  character  drawing. 


dwindled  sadly  in  power,  because  the 
author  soon  began  to  preach.  I he 
humane  spirit  that  incited  Charles 
Reade  to  write  “Very  Hard  Cash.” 
"Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,"  "Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,”  was  highly  com- 
mendable, but  Reade.  the  novelist,  will 
be  remembered  by  his  early  short  sto- 
ries, by  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,” 
a superb  masterpiece,  and  possibly  by 
“Griffith  Gaunt.”  What  a pity  that 
Tolstoi,  who  wrote  “Anna  Karenina,” 
“War  and  Peace”  and  a few  short  tales 
or  sketches  of  inimitable  force,  should 
'in  his  old  age  remind  one  of  a common 
scold  or  of  au  impracticable  visionary'. 

The  motive  of  this  now  novel  is  a 
familiar  one.  if  it  is  correctly  reported. 
A peasnnt  has  two  sons.  The  older  one 
of  the  boys  remains  on  the  farm  with 
his  father.  The  younger  is  drawn  irre- 
sistibly toward  the  city,  and  he  goes 
there  to  enter  a factory.  The  career 
of  each  is  described.  This  reminds  one 
of  the  sixteen  poems  founded  on  the 
“Two  Brothers"  idea  by  a Ledger 
writer  in  the  good  old  Bonner  days. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  L.  Ford 
for  preserving  the  first  verses  of  one  of 
these  examples  of  "good  bad  stuff  : 
“Herbert  to  the  city  went 

Thoiiitb  ns  sturdy  was  Ills  arm 
As  plain  Tom’s,  who.  quite  content. 

Stayed  at  home  upon  the  farm. 


Herbert  wore  a broadcloth  coat, 

Thomas  wore  the  homespun  gray: 

Herbert  on  dlsplny  did  dote. 

Thomas  labored  every  day." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  eight 
of  the  poems  the  city  sport,  finally  went 
back  to  the  old  homestead  dead  broke 
and  lived  gratefully  on  the  bounty  of 
the  country  brother,  who  had  added  a 
veranda  and  an  ice  chest  to  the  house 
and  purposed  to  introduce  running  hot 
and  cold  water  after  he  sold  the  next 
crop.  The  city  sport  burst  into  tears 
when  he  realized  how  happy  he  might 
have  been  hoeing  corn,  watching  the 
turnips,  and  in  wet  weather  patching 
up  the  harnesses  and  doing  odd  jobs 
around  the  house.  In  the  other  eight 
poems  the  farming  brother  had  hard 
luck,  and  the  rich  city  man  came  back 
in  time  to  pull  down  the  sheriff's  red 
flag  and  furnish  all  sorts  of  luxuries 
to  his  rheumatic  parents.  The  Ledger 
poets  tried  to  work  the  editor  with  a 
series  of  poems.  “The  Two  Sisters,” 
based  on  the  same  simple  and  beauti- 
ful idea,  but  'twas  all  in  vain.  As  Mr. 

! Ford  says:  “Bonner  was  down  on  sis- 
| terp.”  , 

5 Neither  the  .simplicity  Ihor  the  f a m m 
1 iarity^ot  the'  motive  stands  necessarily 
in  the  way  of  Count  Tolstoi’s  success. 
All  plots  of  love  stories  may  be  reduced 
to  this:  Two  men  love  a woman,  or  two 
women  are  in  love  With  a man.  Whether 
one  brother  stays  on  a tobacco  farm  in 
Hatfield  and  the  other  hears  the  "call 
of  New  York,”  or  one  is  a peasant  in 
far  off  Russia  and  the  other  hears  the 
cnll  of  Moscow,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  a novelist  in  either  instance  to  lay 
bare  the  workings  of  human  hearts. 
But  the  world  has  a right  to  demand 
from  the  author  of  “Anna  Karenina" 

I something  more  than  a long-winded 
Sunday  school  book.  Better  a prepos- 
I terous  melodrama  with  a joyful  re- 
I union  at  thA  old  homestead  to  music 
furnished  by  a quartet  of  males  with 
| their  heads  close  together  during  the 
1 more  intricate  harmonies. 

J 

OVERDRESSED. 

The  Herald's  correspondent  “Wal- 
singham”  says  that  the  inns  and  res- 
taurants of  New  York  “swarm  with 
types  of  the  refined  and  the  merely 
opulent:  above  all.  of  the  overdressed.” 

1 'rained  observers  at  seaside  and  moun- 
tain resorts  tell  the  same  sad  story. 
We  regret  the  fact,  for  such  dressing 
in  summer  is  as  incongruous  and  offen- 
sive to  the  eye  as  a restaurant  window 
that  displays  glaring  and  glowing 
squash  and  custard  pies  that  fire  the 
imagination  of  the  looker-on,  while  blue- 
berry and  mince  pies  suggest  shade  and 
coolness. 

Women  are  in  these  days  the  chief 
offenders.  In  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion a cavalier  was  often  a wondrous 


being;  ho  wore  half-skirts  and  ■.  half- 
arms. “Some  walk,”  said  a alsing- 
ham”  of  that  period,  “as  it  were,  in 
their  waistcoats;  and  others,  a man 
would  think,  in  their  petticoats;  they 
must  have  narrow  waists  and  narrow 
bands,  large  cuffs  upon  their  wrists 
and  larger  upon  their  shin  bones;  their 
boots  must  be  crimped  and  their  knees 
guarded.  A man  would  conceive  them 
to  be  apes  by  their  coats,  soapmen  by 
their  faces,  mealmen  by  their  shoulders, 
bears  or  dogs  by  their  frizzled  hair— 
and  this  is  my  trim  man!”  But  today 
a man  is  presentable  in  a pair  of  flan- 
nel trousers  and  a Madras  or  percale 
unstarched  shirt,  even  though  the 
sleeves  of  the  latter  are  wrong  and  the 
buttons  come  round  to  the  inside.  Mr. 
Duncan  C.  Coale  of  Newark  knew  a 
man  in  Wyoming  who  sported  a waist- 
coat worth  several  hundred  dollars.  It 
was  made  of  the  finest  leather,  elabo- 
rately decorated,  the  buttons  were  $5 
gold  pieces,  and  over  the  left  pocket 
was  a medallion  made  of  a $20  gold 
piece  with  a diamond  set  in  the  centre. 
A beautiful  waistcoat  for  winter  dis- 
play, for  a formal  dinner  or  reception, 
or  for  the  opera,  but  the  Wyoming  gen- 
tleman  never  dreamed  of  donning  it  in  j 
summer.  The  summer  men  of  the  East 
wear  no  waistcoat  at  all. 

We  do  not  believe  in  sumptuary  laws. 
Some  of  the  Popes  regulated,  the  street 
dress  of  Roman  women  of  high,  dp-- 
gree.  Thus  Innocent  XII.  insisted  that 
when  they  walked  or  drove  in  the  Corso 
the  skirt  and  bodice  should  be  of  the 
same  color,  the  head  and  shoulders  and 
hair  should  be  veiled;  the  only  jewelry 
should  be  two  rings  and  a little  neck 
chain ; and  he  forbade  embroidered  and 
perfumed  gloves,  decorat ed_  fans,  cloaks 
trimmed  with  passementerie.  On  the' 
other  hand,  we  have  little  sympathy 
with  the  “young  and  very  wealthy 
American  widow”  who  joined  the 
“Simple  Livers”  last  June  near  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  for  they  make  a show  of 
parading  about  in  only  one  garment,  a 
loose,  flowing  white  robe  of  light  flan- 
nel. We  are  more  inclined  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Washington  Post,  which, 
after  the  somewhat  startling  statement 
that  “the  really  well  dressed  woman  is 
she  who  is  never  led  astray,”  commends 
her  evening  gowns,  though  they  may  be 
limited;  her  opera  cloak,  though  it  may 
be  severely  simple;  her  one  visiting 
gown  and  her  one  simple  walking  suit 
because — “she  wears  each  at  the  proper 
time.” 


thump  for  their  presumption.”  But  the 
Graccia  or  the  whale  was  sluggish  in 
movement,  and  the  steamship  “struck 
the  monster  with  a terrific  bump  and 
cut  it  in  half.  The  Graecia  was  stopped 
and  her  machinery  examined.  The  sea 
for  two  ships’  lengths  was  dyed  red.” 
The  time  was  when  the  whale  would 
have  sunk  the  steamship.  The  Essex 
of  Nantucket.  Pollard  captain,  in  1820  j 
was  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  j 
and  there  was  not  a surviving  plank.  I 
Owen  Cliace,  the  chief  mate,  was  in 
a boat  at  the  time.  He  wrote  a plain 
a.nd  faithful  narrative,  and  in  it  he 
‘ipoke  of  ‘ the  horrid  aspect  and  re- 
venge of  the  whale”— and  again  of  “the 
mysterious  and  mortal  attack.  File 
ship  Union,  also  of  Nantucket,  in  1807 
was  lost  in  like  manner  off  the  Azores.  ; 
Was  riot  the  commodore  of  an  Ameri- 
can sloop-of-war  on  his  way  from 
Oahu  to  Valparaiso  stopped  by  “a 
portly  sperm  whale  that  begged  a few 
moments’  confidential  business  with 
him,”  and  dealt  the  sloop  such  a 
whack  that  pumps  were  set  agoing  and 


the  vessel  steered  for  the  nearest  port  ? 
See,  also,  strange  tales  in  “Langsdorff  s 
Voyages”  in  the  voyage  of  Lionel  Wafer,  j 
and  lon'g  before  them  in  the  history  of  I 
Procopius.  ' Did  not  Moby  Dick  send 
the  Pequod  to  the  bottom?  “Retribu- 
tion, swift  vengeance,  eternal  malice 
were  in  his  whole  aspect,  and  spite  of 
all  that  mortal  man  could  do  the  solid 
white  buttress  of  his  forehead  smote 
the  ship's  starboard  bow  till  men  and 
timbers  reeled.” 

Is  Moby  Diclc  still  alive?  We  would  : 
fain  believe  it.  Capt.  McKenzie  of  the 
bark  Platina  of  New  Bedford,  about 
May  10,  1902,  captured  a pure  white 
whale,  which  made  100  barrels  of  oil, 
The  Platiria  had  been  out  about  three 
or  four  days  from  Barbados.  The  cap- 
tain, with  all  his  twenty-five  years  of 
experience,  had  ne.Ver  seen  ‘"a  white 
whale  before.  But  Moby  would  not 
have  been  caught  so  tamely,  and  he 
would  have  yielded  up  more  oil.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  at  home  in  the  Pa- 
cific. By  this  time  he  possibly  is  ac- 
quainted with  warships,  torpedoes, 
mines  and  other  ingenious  devices  for 
the  destruction  of  man,  and  in  his 
hatred  of  the  race  smiles  grim  ap- 
proval. 


A TALE  OF  A WHALE. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  de- 
cay of  the  whaling  industry  and  little 
or  nothing  of  the  decadence  of  the 
whale  itself,  the  spouting  fish  with  a 
horizontal  tail,  as  Herman  Melville  de- 
fined it.  Fish?  Yes,  for  Melville  knew 
all  about  whales;  he  laughed  at  Lin- 
naeus, who  in  the  great  year  of 'inde- 
pendence declared:  “I  hereby  separate 
the  whales  from  the  fish,”  and  Simeon 
Macey  and  Charley  Coffin  of  Nantucket 
laughed  with  their  messmate.  Melville 
took  the  good  old-fashioned  ground  that 
the  whale  is  a fish,  and  looked  at  Jonah 
for  his  hacker. 

A curious  incident  that  happened  r 
cently  to  Capt.  von  Leitner  and  his 
steamship  Graecia  on  her  trip  from 
New  York  to  West  Indian  ports  is  a 
proof  of  the  whale’s  decadence..  “He 
altered  his  course  to  avoid  running 
down  a whale  which  lay  athwart  bi^ 
bow.”  A humane  man,  you  say.  Bui 
did  he  not,  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  the  legends  of  the  sea,  pre- 
fer to  put  his  vessel  out  of  danger,  as 
i in  the  old  heroic  days  whalemen 
avoided  certain  famous  whales  who 
were  clad  in  “a  terrible  prestige  of 
perilousness” ; Timor  Tom,  scarred 
like  an  iceberg:  New  Zealand  Jack; 
Morquan,  King  of  Japan,  whose  'jet, 
they  say,  sometimes  shaped  a snow- 
white  cross  against  the  sky;  Don 
Miguel  of  Chili,  who  was  marked  like 
an  old  tortoise— all  feared  by  experi- 
enced whalers:  “Like  some  poor  devils 
ashore  that  happen  to  know  an  irascible 
great  man,  they  make  distant  unobtru- 
sive salutations  to  him  in  the  street, 
lest  if  they  pursued  the  acquaintance 
further  they  might  receive  a summary 


A VOLCANO’S  DOCTOR. 

A thick  book  has  been  published  on 
hazardous  employments,  and  it  is  sin- 
gularly unpleasant  reading.  Another 
might  be  written  on  peculiar  employ- 
ments. Haw  many  know,- for  instance, 
that  Vesuvius  has  a guardian,  a 
learned  man  appointed  by  the  Italian 
government.  Prof.  Luigi  Mateucci  lives 
on  the  side  of  the  burning  mountain, 
and  he  is  held  responsible-  for  its  be- 
havior. “He  lives,”  to  quote  from  a 
foreign  newspaper, “‘in  the.ObservAlory;  ' 
all  among  the  deep  ashes  and  cinders, 
about  1000  feet  below  the  place  where 
the  reeking  sulphur  clouds  sweep  up 
from  the  dread  depths.”  This  suggests 
to  the  irreverent  a variation  of , a fa- 
miliar line:  “How’d  you  like  to  be 
Vesuvius’  ashman?” 

Few  tourists'  meet  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor,  for  they  go  up  to  the  crater 
by  the  funicular  railway^  singing  gaily, 
“Funiculi,  Fuuicula!”  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  which  might  be 
considered  as  symbolical  of  his  call- 
ing. The  observatory  is  in  a dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  the  f.20,000 
granted  by  the  government  has  not  yet 
been  paid:  there  are  no  shelves  or  cab- 
inets to  hold  the  volcanic  specimens; 
his  bedchamber  is  a corner  of  the  big- 
gest room,  with  a wooden  partition  be- 
tween him  and  publicity.  Nor  is  his  I 
life  without  personal  danger.  One  of  I 
the  photographs  of  eruptions  represents 
him  as  leaning  against  a huge  mass  of 
rock,  which  was  thrown  nearly  a thou- 
sand feet  from  a temporary  crater  and 
fell  within  seven  feet  of  him.  The 
.mass  weighs  about  thirty-seven  tons. 

The  duties  of  Prof.  Mateucci  keep 
him  busy.  He  gives  warning  of  dan- 
gerous eruptions  to  towns  and  villages 
round  about  and  to  proprietors  of  farms 
and  vineyards.  He  telegraphs  to  Rome, 
and  also  to  the  Association  of  Italian 
Hotel  Keepers,  which  is  supposed  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  tourists  from 


Tuscany  to  Sicily,  mitigate  the  severi- 
ties of  frontier  custom  houses,  provide 
reasonable  excursion  rates,  etc.  When  j 
the  professor  announces  a big  erup- 
tion travellers  rush  to  Naples  from  a! 
directions.  He  also  telephones  to  th. 
mayor  of  Naples.  He  has  reduced  b; 
his  rules  and  regulations  the  numbe 
of  accidents  due  to  incompetent  oi 
reckless  guides,  though  he  has  as  yet 
found  no  way  of  preventing  persons 
tired  of  life  or  acting  like  moths  from 
throwing  themselves  into'  the  crater. 
Furthermore,  he  is  much  interested  in 
the  international  movement  for  exca- 
vating Herculaneum.  He  believes  that 
more  interesting  bronzes,  statues, 
mosaics,  tools,  will  be  found  there  than 
at  Pompeii  and  in  greater  number,  for 
the  former  was  the  more  popular  re- 
sort, and  as  it  is  buried  deeper  than 
Pompeii,  he  argues  it  will  be  found  in 
almost  perfect  preservation. 

He  is  not  only  the  guardian  of  Ve- 
suvius; he  is  its  physician.  His  finger 
is  on  its  pulse;  he  is  constantly  taking 
its  temperature  and  examining  its  in- 
ternal condition.  He  knows  the  mean-  j 
ing  of  its  sighs,  groans,  rumblings. 
“He  spends  whole  hours  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  various  craters,  listening  I 
and  watching  for  signs.”  His  instru- 
ments are  the  seismographic.  He 
knows  which  way  the  lava  streams  will 
hurry  and  whether  rocks  will  he  thrown 
up.  He  is  like  unto  the  old  family 
physicians  whose  lifelong  knowledge  of 
the  patient  enables  him  to  find  trouble 
where  others  would  see  only  a flurry 
in  health.  Is  the  sick  mountain  dearer 
to  him  than  when  it  is  well?  Is  lie 
bored  when  it  behaves  itself,  when  it 
sleeps  regularly  and  has  no  signs  of 
fever,  no  symptoms  of  intestinal  com- 
plications and  uneasiness?  A volcano 
lias  no  appendix  to  be  removed  success- 
fully and  with  conviction  of  future 
safety. 


ORESTE  BIMBONI. 

The  death  of  Oreste  Bimboni,  the 
director  of  the  opera  school  of  the  New 
i England  Conservatory,  was  not  wholly 
unexpected  by  his  more  intimate 
friends,  for  he  underwent  a serious  sur- 
gical operation  before  he  sailed  for 
Italy,  and  letters  received  afterward 
j from  Florence  were  not  reassuring. 
The  news,  nevertheless,  brought  sur- 
prise to  many,  and  the  loss  will  be  felt 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  school 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  of 
late  years.  Born  in  a musical  family 
-his  father  was  a distinguished  vir- 
tuoso on  brass  instruments— Mr.  Birn- 
boni’s  life  was  spent  for  the  most  part 
in  the  opera  house.  He  was  known  in 
all  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  and  the 
two  Americas  as  a conductor  of  marked 
ability  Ho  had  the  routine  skill  that 
crimes  from  intelligent  study  aud  long 
experience,  hut  he  had  much  more  than 
that-  he  had  indisputable  authority  and 
magnetism,  so  that  he  never  feared  an 
emergency,  and  he  could  do  wonders 
with  singers  and  players  of  only 
mediocre  ability;  he  had  fire,  and  he 
had  imagination.  These  qualities  were 
shown  in  his  conducting  rather  than  m 
his  operas,  which  had  a success  of  a 
season  and  then  disappeared  from  the 
repertory.  “Santuzza”  and  excerpts 
from  two  other  operas  were  performed 
in  Boston  at  exhibitions  of  the  opera 
school  under  his  direction.  They  re- 
vealed a fluent,  if  somewhat  conven- 
tional, melodic  gift,  an  appreciation  of 
modern  orchestration,  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stage,  but  the 
music  was  not  of  marked  individuality 
or  distinction,  nor  was  the  flight  of  , 
imagination  a high  one.  As  a teacher 
in  Boston  he  had  a large  and  enthusias-  j 
tic  following,  for  his  own  enthusiasm 
was  contagious.  His  death  is  a loss  to 
the  community  as  well  as  to  the  schoo 
with  which  he  had  been  honorably  con- 
nected of  late  years  and  where  he  was 
warmly  appreciated. 


GROWING  OLDER. 

The  Herald  spoke  a night  or  two  ago  [ 
about  Mr.  Burbank’s  experiments  m P 
I improving  fruit  and  how  he  was  tarn- 
lug  his  attention  toward  vegetables, 
beginning  with  a deodorized  onion. 

/ .....  .I.. ~ to  Viir  attainments. 
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t may  be  asked  whether  fruit  is  thus 
mproved.  Are  seedless  oranges,  core- 
■ess  apples  necessarily  the  better  for 
their  departure  from  nature?  Have 
they  the  same  old  familiar  and  distinc- 
tive taste?  AY  ill  there  soon  be  water- 
melons without  water?  What  would 
the  gooseberry  be  without  its  identify- 
ing skin? 

There  is  complaint  in  England  about 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  offered  in  the 
markets.  It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible 
get  those  of  the  best  quality  unless 
^ one  pays  a fancy  price  for  them.  The 
5 born  protectionist  growls  at  the  oppor- 
Vunities  given  to  the  foreign  grower  ! 
•hieh  make  it  impossible  for  the  native 
> compete.  Listen  to  this  wail  from 
r.  George  R.  Sims:  “I  have  not  this 
ar  tasted  a stick  of  asparagus  worth 
v eating  or  a strawberry  that  was 
h picking,  F ruit  has  been  losing 
sciousness  for  years— that  is  to 
\ot  V fruit  that  comes  into  the  ordi- 
>rket.  Where  are  the  lovely 
of  my  youth  that  were  tied  to 
Where  are  the  ripe,  sweet 
ries  that  I bought  in  a long 
j Where  are  the  glorious  apri- 

cots cracked  in  the  sun  of  a south  wall? 

IV  here  are  the  yellow  gooseberries  and 
the  white  raspberries?  Where  are  the 
little  black  grapes,  sweet  as  sugar,  that 
I picked  in  a Peckham  garden?  Where 
are  the  luscious  green  figs  that  grew 
over  the  porch  of  my  Eastbourne  home? 

| Where  are  the  cool  cabbage  leaves  of 
red  and  white  currants  that  old  Phila- 
delphia Holloben  used  to  sell  me  from  ; 
her  donkey  cart?” 

This  lament  is  poetic  and  touching,  ' 
but  what  one  of  us  might  not  run  on 
“whereing”  in  like  manner?  Mr.  Sims 
has  gone  back  to  his  earlier  years. 
One  of  us  might  exclaim  in  like  man- 
ner. Where  are  the  quince  preserves, 
pound  cake,  seed  cakes,  johnny  cake, 
gingerbread,  pandowdy  that  were  put 
on  Aunt  Thankful’s  table?  Where  are 
the  Spitzenbergs,  Northern  Spies, 
Greenings,  Baldwins  that  were  once  in 
the  orchard?  The  table  dishes  are  still 
provided  by  some  aunt  for  an  apprecia- 
tive nephew,  and  the  fruit  in  some  one’s 
■orchard  is  now  coveted  by  agile  and 
arboreal  schoolboy. 

For  just  as  there  are  men  and  women 
walking  about  with  a complete  clock- 
work in  good  running  order,  so  there 
are  still  fruits  and  vegetables  growing 
as  nature  intended  they  should  grow, 
with  the  same  outward  and  inward  ap- 
pearance to  undimmed  eyes,  with  the 
■nine  old  taste  to  the  unjaded  palate. 

Air.  Sims  confessed  not  long  ago  to  the 
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ej>ple  of  England  and  the  colonies, 

th  'n  engaging  frankness  and  witli- 
• a ! touch  his  constitutional  melo- 
Q)a,  that  he  had  suffered  long  and 
tely  from  indigestion.  Our  confes- 
s P .re  not  so  public:  we  reserve 
l ' / for  conversational  display  at 
8 and  at  the  club.  A healthy 
oungster  would  listen  to  the  jeremiads 
nd  shake  his  head.  For  him  there  are 
'ranges  with  seeds  that  he  can  snap 
lores  m which  he  finds  delight,  water- 
aelons  with  which. to  wash  his  face  in 
fm'y  of  eating  For  him  there  are 
reserved  quinces  and  hot  biscuit  and 
I fed  cakes— and  many  other  things  that. 
,i.  Sims  and  we  would  not  dare  to 
at.  There  is  tobacco  without  nicotine. 

■ni  nV+f  t0’d;  S,°°n  WC  nmy  come  to  that,' 
nd  then  exclaim,  ‘’Where  is  the  Lone 

’•  fcrs?”  are  thC  bl'aVaS  0f  f°rmer 

QUIET  MOUNT  VERNON 

Ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of 
team  whistles  are  forbidden  within 
.£  he  city  of  Mt.  Vernon  between  10 
■ M and  6 A.  M.,  and  this  ordinance 

f baeffL  “ made:  “The  “aintenance 
f bellowing  animals,  crowing  cocks 

to  larking  dogs,  or  other  birds  and  ani- 
i , ids  which  produce  or  are  calculated 
i i cieate  and  emit  noises  of  a decree 

1 the  Sleep  and  Quiet 

e the  neighbors  within  the  same  hours 
hereby  prohibited.”  Any  citizen  who 
eeps i a loquacious  bird  or  beast  will 

e arrest  and  of  from  $5 

» $50  There  are  citizens  who  say 

es,  ^ thjs  ordinf  Qce  is  unconstitu- 
No  one  surely  Ugl  protest  against  ! 


tlie  ordinance  so  far  as  bells  and 
whistles  are  concerned,  and  if  it  be 
maintained  we  see  visions  of  Prof. 
Morso  of  Salem  hurrying  with  bng  and 
baggage  and  household  goods  to  Mt. 
' emon.  It  is  incredible  that  in  dis- 
tricts of  Boston  where  citizens  are  sup- 
posed  to  sleep  so  much  shunting  of 
trains  with  consequent  noise  should  be 
allowed.  But  this  attempt  to  choke  off 
orowmg  cocks  and  barking  dogs  is 
also  incredible.  There  are  instances 
where  a particularly  and  outrageously 
o streperous  cock  or  dog  is  condemned 
>y  all  except  the  owner  as  a nuisance* 
some  cock  that  is  puffed  up  unduly 
with  the  pride  of  office  and  petty  au- 
thority; some  dog  that  is  of  too  yellow 
parentage,  some  wretched  ki-yoodler. 
Herbert  Spencer  tells  in  his  auto- 
biography how  he  was  annoyed  when 
in  a highly  nervous  condition  by  a 
country  cock,  and  he  describes  the 
efforts  to  quiet  it  by  judicious  bag- 
ging as  seriously  as  though  he  were 
discussing  a buttress  of  his  pet  theory. 
Yet  what  were  cocks  made  for  except 
to  serve  as  alarm  clocks,  to  announce 
the  dawn,  to  cheer  mankind  occasion- 
ally through  the  day  by  a clarion  call 
to  duty?  The  poets  have  recognized 
this  and  paid  tribute,  from  Milton  with 
his 

Wliile  the  cock,  with  lively  din 
scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin- 

poor  verse,  by  the  way— to  the  latest 
kail-yard  bardlet.  And  whom  pray 
can  a cock  annoy?  The  sound  sleeper 
is  not  easily  awakened,  and  if  he  hears 
the  call  he  knows  there  are  other  hours 
for  sleep  before  breakfast  and  smiles 
as  he  begins  to  lose  consciousness.  The  i 
sleepless,  eager  for  the  reassuring  day.  I 
welcome  the  signal  for  the  approach 
of  dawn. 

Noise  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
modern  towns,  of  modern  life.  Scho- 
penhauer wrote  a bitter  essay  on  this 
subject,  bub  if  he  were  thrown  into 
frenzy  by  the  cracking  of  whips  in  a 
leisurely  German  town,  what  would  he 
have  said  to  trolley  and  elevated  rail- 
ways, and  the  roar,  clamor  and  clangor 
of  any  ‘‘flourishing”  American  city? 
Arthur  Helps  represented  Mr.  Milver- 
ton as  saying  in  the  course  of  remarks 
on  great  cities  that  probably  no  form 
of  human  suffering  meets  with  less 
sympathy  or  regard  from  those  who  do 
not  suffer  from  it  than  the  suffering 
caused  by  noise.  A man  of  well  strung 
nerves  can  hardly  imagine  the  distress 
which  men  of  sensitive  nerves  endure 
from  ili-regulated  noise.  Now,  what  I 
attempt  has  been  made  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non to  regulate  the  day  noises-from 
the  milkman’s  early  whoop  to  the 
newsboys’  evening  screams? 

In  ancient  days  Sybaris  and  a neigh- 
boring city  were  governed  wonderfully. 

No  trade  or  employment  that  necessi- 
tated a noise  was  allowed  within  the 
gates,  yet  certain  horses  were  trained 
to  the  sound  of  flutes,  and  one  flute 
earnestly  played  has  made  some  mis- 
erable. No  doubt  the  nervous  would 
have  found  cause  for  complaint  even  in 
Sybaris;  no  doubt  there  were  letters  of 
I complaint  posted  publicly,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  family  newspapers. 

What  will  become  of  the  choked  ani- 
mals in  Mt  Vernon?  A crowiess  roos- 
ter is  not  fit  even  for  a charity  soup. 
What  will  become  of  honest  Jowler 
who  once  bayed  deep-mouth’d  welcome 
home  or  awakened  his  master  against 
thieves?  How  will  the  nocturnal  area 
cat  be  quieted,  and  how  will  ownership 
jin  this  instance  be  proved?  It’s  a wise 
man  that  knows  all  the  cats  in  his 
back  yard. 


and,  with  lint:  cocked  on  one  side 
cither  picks  his  tooth  or  smokes  a for 
inidable  cigar.  Thus  docs  he  eye  witli 
the  eye  of  a connoisseur — the  man  of 
the  world — the  man  that  cannot  bo 
taken  in — a horse,  the  architecture  of 
the  building  opposite,  women  of  all 
ages— for  lie.  spares  neither  the  cradle 
nor  the  grave.  There  are  men  who  eat 
in  a cheap  restaurant  or  from  a brown 
paper  bag  and  then  pick  their  teeth  ou 
the  tavern  steps;  but  they  are  easily 
detected  and  should  be  forced  to  move 
on.  Whether  it  is  in  good  taste  for  a 
guest  to  smoke  publicly — in  . lany  in- 
stances defiantly — a cigar  not  pur- 
chased in  the  tavern  is  an  interesting 
and  nice  question  that  might  be  de- 
bated at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Hotel 
Keepers’  Association.  In  a small  town 
tl^is  tavern  outdoor  display  enlivens  the 
street,  provokes  the  curiosity  of  the  in- 
habitants and  advertises  the  landlord 
; d Ilis  fare-  A man  would  not  pick 
his  teeth  after  dinner  in  public  unless  j 
he  had  eaten  plentifully.  As  he  picks, 
i ruminates  cheerfully,  and  thus  1 
draws  custom.  No  wonder  the  Spring- 
field  landlord  was  zealous  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  guest. 


"in  tie  cm  to 


every  attention.  They 
the  heart  for  they  are  a courteous  ! 
people— when  they  learn  that  their  bos- 
pitality  was  misguided,  that  Mr.  Sul- 
'vrn  was  shocked  inexpressibly  by  the 
'ey  things  which  they  were  sure  would 
give  In m pleasure. 


SHOCKED  SULLIVAN. 

1 ^Congressman  Timothy  D.  Sullivan 
Ihe  Pride  of  the  Bowery,”  is  back 
from  Europe,  which  he  visited  for  tlie 
first  time.  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ventures he  received  several  and  dis- 
tinct shocks,  strong  hearted  as  he  is 
well  strung  as  are  his  nerves.  We 
hasten  to  add  that  the  sight  of  Plis 
Majesty  Edward  VII.  did  not  shock 
him.  Mr.  Sullivan  did  not  meet  him 
to  speak  with  him— that  honor  was  re- 
served  for  a mightier  Sullivan,  THE 
SULLIVAN,  our  own  John  L.— but  he 
saw  him  on  the  race  track,  wandering 
around,  “dressed  in  a stylish  gray  sack 
suit,  with  a cigar  tilted  at  the  angle 
dear  to  the  late  Gen.  Grant.  Mr.  Sul- 
j iivan  is  a close  observer.  The  King  is 
”a  democratic  sort  of  a fellow.”  Mr 
Sullivan  noticed  that  he  was  not 
guarded  by  regulars,  militia,  policemen 
or  by  special  service  men,  “and  there 
was  mighty  little  bending  the  knee  or 
court  manners  given  him  while  he  was 
at  the  track.”  Thus  did.  King  Edward 
pass  successfully.  Mr,  Sullivan’s  rigid 
examination. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  shocked,  however, 
ij  the  condition  of  the  poor  man.  “He 
is  underpaid,  and  the  difference  in 
classes  keeps  him  under  cover  all  the 
time,”  nor  is  there  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  any  one  taking  the  lid  off  to 
give  him  a fair  chance.  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  also  shocked  by  the  condition  of 
the  Mode]  Lodging  Ho  uses,”  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  cabby,  the  horrors  of 
the  transportation  lines— “sawdust  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  cars”— Mr  Rieh- 
ard  Croker’s  condition,  although  the  old 
clnet  is  this  year  a big  winner  at  the 
races. 

All  these  sights  pained  him,  but  it 
was  Paris  that  shocked  him  beyond 
words,  so  that  even  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Bowery  failed  him  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  emotions.  He  did  make  an 
attempt:  “Paris  is  the  permanent  ad-' 

dress  of  the  Old  Nick.  I would  rather 
see  New  York  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  than  like  Paris.  Why,  I saw  a 
dance  at  the  Jardin  de  Paris  which,  if 
it  was  given  here,  would  land  the  whole 
outfit  in  the  Tombs.  New  yM.k  js  ]{ke 


ON  TAVERN  STEPS. 

A hotel  guest  in  Springfield  at  least 
has  the  right  to  stand  on  the  steps  of 
his  hotel.  A policeman  may  arrest  him 
for  blocking  the  entrance — policemen 
are  often  solicitous  for  the  public  wel- 
fare—but  the  guest  should  not  thus  be 
inconvenienced.  This  is  as  it  should 
he.  One  of  the  chpicest  privileges  of  a 
man  stopping  at  a tavern  in  a small 
city  or  country  town  is  this  very  stand- 
ing near  the  front  door  to  see  the  pass- 
ing show.  If  he  is  from  a larger  town 
lie  usually  assumes  a rakish  attitude,  ! 


a Sabbath  school  compared  to  Paris.” 
But  Mr.  Sullivan’s  effort  is  too  appar- 
ent. He  flounders'  in  speech.  He  is  as 
one  beating  the  air.  There  is  not  the 
old-time  force  or  directness  or  graphic 
characterization.  Mr.  William  Devery 
would  have  risen  to  the  occasion. 

But  what  did  Mr.  Sullivan  go  to 
Pans  to  see?  Did  he  visit  the  mu- 
seums and  churches?  Was  he  too  late 
to  hear  a lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
or  a call  on  Mr.  Anatole  France? 
"hat  does  lig  think  of  the  mural  dee- 
I orations  in  .the  .Pantheon?  There  is  a 
Paris  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  for  Paris  is  the  world”:  micro- 
cosm. There  is  ..  Paris  for  visiting 
Americans,  Brazilians,  Russians.  Iti 
is  a flaring  quarter,  not  the  huge  city! 

Sullivan  evidently  visited 
it.  Ihe  Parisians  wished  to  show  him 


BY  THEIR  HAIR. 

The  short  article  about  character  as 

rounds  rn  the,  hair  is  again  «°>ng  the 
oM  ™ i / ,.Ktatenu',lts  are  same 
to  r 1 fami  !ar  °nes’  excePt  ^ respect 

to  red  hair:  the  finer  the  hajr>  the  finer 

bred  the  parents;  the  lighter  the  color 
he  more  sensitive  to  criticism;  straight 
Hack  hair  denotes  a passionate,  jealous 
disposition;  red-haired  women,  though 
impu Live,  are  the  most  sunny  and  gen- 
le  of  human  beings.  Here  is  a flying 
n the  face  °f  tradition.  For  centuries 
j there  has  been  a saying,  “Beware  the 
red-haired,”  and  while  some  trace  the 
I Eajlag.t0  the  old  belief  that  Judas  had  I 
red  hair,  it  is  said  that  there  are  hints  j 
at  the  superstition  long  before  Judas  I 
"as  born  to  his  fearful  fate.  “Red”  is 
vague.  An  English  woman,  comment- 
ing on  the  paragraph,  says:  “Deep  red 
mir,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  dark 
lashes,  is  a rare  type,  and  may  go,  I 
fancy,  with  a loyal,  gentle  nature,  and 
with  much  talent.  But  red  hair  of  the 
carroty  kind,  with  greenish  eyes  and 
white  eyelashes,  belongs  usually  to  a 
somewhat  sly  woman  with  a good  deal 
of  intelligence  and  a quick  temper.” 
The  writer  in  this  last  sentence  hints 
' at  Becky  Sharp,  but  what  was  the  pre- 
cise shade  of  Becky’s  hair?  As  for 
Titianesque  beauties,  they  have  long  I 
been  in  favor.  Veronese,  the  painter,  j 
never  saw  a brunette  in  Venice,  where 
art  surpassed  nature,  for  nature  gave 
l1p.  competing  with  the  old  Italian 
recipes  for  blonde  tresses. 

Black-haired  women  passionate?  For 
years  this  quality,  desirable  or  unde- 
sirable, has  been  attributed  to  the  red- 
haired.  Is  not  the  ideal  summer  girl 
a tall,  thin,  cool  brunette?  It  is  the 
ashion  in  London,  we  are  told  by  a 
contributor  to  Madame,  for  women  to 
be  divinely  tall.”  “The  immense  height 
of  he_  girls  to  be  met  at  every  social 
gathering  is  amazing.  It  is  out  of  date 
o be  petite,  and  no  successful  debu- 
tante cares  to  own  less  than  her  five 
feet  seven  inches.”  Are  these  Candi- 
da ies  for  social  triumphs  stretched,  as 
boys  ambitious  for  West  Point  or  An- 
napolis? Short  men,  in  spite  of  Scho- 
penhauer’s theory,  are  not  always 
happy  with  huge  women— witness  the 
case  of  the  physician  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts who  sued  for  divorce  on  ac- 
count of  cruel  and  abusive  treatment 
fche  ordered  him  out  of  the  house,  he 
said,  and  he  went;  she  railed  him 
names,  “and  once,”  he  testified,  ’“she 
threw  a cup  of  hot  coffee  in  my  face 
and  then  swatted  me  with  the  cup.” 

A woman  in  the  early  Victorian  years 
was  more  within  the  reach  of  man,  for 
her  coiffure  was  flat  with  the  line  of 
the  head  and  her  slippers  were  heel- 
less and  square-toed.  Ah,  these  fash- 
ions. At  one  time  a low  forehead  is 
the  thing;  at  another  the  appearance  of 
intellectuality  is  sought  by  artificial 
broadening  of  the  brow,  and  the  hair 
is  shaved  off  slightly  in  front  and  piled 
up  high  behind— a forehead  that  looks 
like  a porcelain  door  knob.  And  now 
blue-eyed,  golden-haired  women  are  con- 
sidered the  more  desirable.  One  hun- 
dred and  four  babies  were  offered  foi 
adoption  last  May  by  the  Guild  of  the 
Infant  Saviour  in  New  Y’ork.  More 
than  half  of  them  were  spoken  on 
j May  12.  Less  than  five  of  the  appli- 
| cants  desired  boys,  and  the  brunette 
was  a drug  in  the  market.  Neverthe- 
j less’  blondes  and  red-haired  blondes  are 
sought  in  marriage  every  day,  for  how- 
j ever  man  may  theorize  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  future  wife,  he  is  like 
Mr.  Toison  in  “Sir  Charles  Grandison.” 

Mr.  Toison  was  determined,  wrote  Miss 
Byron,  never  to  marry  a widow.  “If  he 
did,  it  should  be  one  who  had  a vast 
fortune,  and  who  never  had  a child,  j 
And  he  had  still  a more  particular  ex- 
cepticn,  and  that  was  to  a woman  who  ! 
had  red  hair.”  Mr.  Toison  was  true  to  ! 
his  convictions  until  lie  was  40  years  I 


old.  Then  lie  married  the  laughing  Mrs. 
Turner,  a widow  with  no  fortune,  who 
had  an  idiot  daughter,  “and  to  com- 
plete the  perversenees  of  his  fate,  her 
hair  not  only  red,  hut  the  most  dis- 
agreeable of  reds.”  And  why?  Be- 
cause he  had  grown  splenetic  and  disre- 
gardful of  himself  and  hoped  for  a cure 
of  his  gloominess. 

“Curly  hair  is  a sign  of  a poetical, 
artistic  and  lively  disposition,  with 
great  power  of  expression.  ’ True.  Lheie 
was  one  curly  haired  boy  in  the  inter-  , 
mediate  school.  We  remember  him  ; 
well.  The  hair  clung  to  his  head  in  lit-  f 
tie  curls.  When  he  left  school  he  be- 
came au  apprentice  to  a plumber.  No 
1 doubt  liis  great  power  of  expression 
made  him  rich,  although  he  flourished 
before  the  period  of  sanitary  plumbers. 


hot  or  cold. 

Mr.  Frank  Trouts  of  Cincinnati  was 
charged  with  slapping  his  wife  Gussie, 
the*  past  junior  vibe-chancellor  of  a | 
lodge  of  Daughters  of  America,  ft 
would  seem  as  though  the  dignity  of  the 
office  demanded  an  Augusta  rather  than 
n Gussie.  and  that  the  husband  of  any 
such  official  would  not  dare  to  slap 
her  face,  but  Mr.  Trouts  was  desper- 
ate, and  his  slap  was  against  a system 
rather  than  an  individual.  "It's  all 
the  fault  of  that  lodge,  judge.  My  wife 
stays  out  nights  attending  its  meetings, 
and  when  I get  home  there's  nothing 
but  cold  meals  for  me.”  And  then 
Judge  Lueders  remarked,  in  his  judi- 
cial capacity : “When  a man  works 

hard  all  day  he  is  entitled  to  some  .sup- 
per when  he  comes  home  at  night,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  warm  supper,  too.” 

We  hear  the  advocates  of  low  living 
and  much  talking  about  it  groan  dis- 
mally at  this  decision.  Hot  food  for 
supper?  Perish  the  thought ! Cold 
food  and  little  of  it  makes  for  sound 
sleep  and  renewed  vigor.  There  are 
texts  to  prove  this  in  the  Apocrypha, 
and  we  should  like  to  quote  them — but 
the  book  is  not  at  hand,  and  a misquo- 
tation is  the  meanest  kind  of  a lie. 

There  are  clouds  of  witnesses  waiting  j 
to  be  summoned.  Mr.  Johnson  told  us 
last  spring  that  he  had  eaten  light  sup- 
pers throughout  the  winter,  and  that 
he  wrote  one  of  the  most  erudite  as  well 
as  brilliant  chapters  in  his  magnum  opus 
with  a running  pen  and  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  brain  fag  while  sup- 
ping for  a week  on  two  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  a saucer  of  unsweetened 
apple  sauce  and  two  cookies,  served 
each  evening  at  G :."50.  Judge  Lueders 
lives  in  Cincinnati,  where  a few  links 
or  a couple  of  pork  chops  are  necessary 
for  even  the  humblest  at  the  evening 
meal.  He  should  study  domestic  life i 
in  the  East.  Above  all,  he  should  talk 
with  Mr.  Johnson. 

NEW  FIRST  ’CELLIST 


Heinrich  Warnke  of  Munich 
for  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke  has  been  en- 
gaged as  first  ’cellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  to  fill  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Rudolf  Krasselt.  who  Intends  to  devote 
himself  to  conducting. 

Various  names  of  'cellists  In  this  coun- 
try and  In  Europe  have  been  mentioned 
without  authority  in  connection  w.th  the 
mi  coveted  position. 

■ Mr.  warnke  comes  from  Munich. 
^ where  he  has  been  first  ’cellist  of  the 
.^celebrated  Kaim  orchestra. 


ft* 


ON  THE  ROSTRUM. 

Charges  have  been  filed  against  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Tucker  of  the  territorial 
court  of  appeals.  He  is  a Nebraskan, 
and  when  permission  was  given  him  to 
name  his  official  residence  he  chose 
Globe,  Ari.,  and  told  the  inhabitants 
that  he  liked  the  town  and  he  liked 
them,  and  he  thought  they'd  better  give 
him  a house  so  that  lie  could  summer 
and  winter  with  them.  This  they  did. 

It  is  said  that  they  now  regret  their 
generosity.  At  least  they  say  distress- 
ing things  about  his  conduct,  “es- 
pecially as  to  his  morality  and  his  gen- 
eral conduct,  both  on  and  off  the 
bench.”  That  he  is  a moral  monster  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  “he  sat 
with  his  feet  upon  the  rostrum  of  the 
court  while  business  was  being  trans- 
acted.” 

The  rostrum  was  once  the  orator’s 
platform  in  the  Roman  forum;  it  was 
embellished  with  beaks  of  captured 
ships,  hence  the  word  is  used  today  as 
generally  meaning  a pulpit  or  platform 
for  public  speaking  or  for  a presiding 
officer.  Just  how  did  Justice  Eugene 
A.  Tucker  offend?  Should  he  have  let 
his  legs  hang  over  the  platform;  should 
he  have  swung  them  in  a solemn,  ju- 
dicial way?  Is  it  possible  that  in  Ari- 
zona the  rostrum  has  a local  and  re- 
stricted meaning?  Ah— we  see  it  all 
now  as  from  a tower.  Justice  Tucker 
sat  in  his  chair— the  bench— and  put 
bis  feet,  oil  a level  or  possibly  higher 
than  his  head,  on  the  rail,  desk,  bar  in 
front  of  him.  This  attitude  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  unjudicial.  To  say  that 
it  is  “immoral”  is  going  far.  We  have 
seen  in  police  courts  of  New  York  city 
and  in  the  supreme  court  sitting  at 
Albany,  X.  Y.,  judges  with  feet  thus 
cocked  up.  At  the  time— a good  many 
years  ago— lawyers  against  whom  the 
justice  had  decided  commented  severely 
on  such  iudccorum.  such  au  outrage 
against  the  dignity  of  Themis.  They 
•were  all  wrong.  In  accordance  with 
the  latest  medical  thought  these  jus- 
tices were  renewing  their  strength  and 
clearing  tlieir  minds  by  the  stretching 
and  elevation.  Every  one  should  as 
often  as  possible  assume  a reclining 
position,  or  at  least  put  feet  on  table, 
railing  or  mantelpiece.  It  rests  the 
heart;  it  keeps  clots  from  the  brain. 
Justice  Tucker  immoral?  Go  to!  Not 
certainly  “on  the  rostrum.” 

TALK  ABOUT  TALK. 

From  Indianapolis,  the  home  of 
epoch-making  novelists,  the  yQung  Na- 
poleons of  literature,  we  learn  the  true 
I intellectual  behavior  at  dinner.  “Never, 
never,”  says  the  News,  “sit  down  to  a 
family  meal  in  dull  silence,  but  tell  of 
your  day’s  doings,  however  simple  they 
may  have  been,  in  an  interested  fash- 
ion. * * * As  you  go  about  your 

pleasure  and  your  business  learn  to 
notice  little  things,  quaint,  touching  or 
ridiculous,  and  tell  them  at  the  dinner 
table.” 

A cynic  might  say  that  nothing  is 
more  boresome  than  talk,  except  talk 
about  talk.  At  the  risk  of  offending 
him,  we  may  say  that  both  agreeable 
and  stupid  conversation  have  provoked 
delightful  essays  on  conversation  as  an 
art.  “We  had  good  talk,”  said  Dr. 
Johnson  in  one  of  his  rare  moments 
when  he  was  pleased  with  both  him- 
self and  the  world.  Saint-Evremond  drew 
a distinction  between  speaking  and 
talking:  Men  assemble  to  speak  either 
about  public  affairs  or  in  behalf  of 
their  private  interests;  they  converse  to 
discuss  news,  matters  of  social  and 
sometimes  scientific  interest,  or  that 
which  happens  in  the  daily  pursuit  of 
business.  He  found  conversation  with 
inferiors  the  easiest,  because  he  could 
change  the  subject  at  will;  conversation 
with  equals  less  easy,  for  courtesy 
obliged  him  to  listen  to  subjects  of  little 
interest  to  him,  or  to  thoughts  lamely 
expressed;  but  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  maintain  a conversa- 
tion with  a superior,  for  the  inferior  is 
handicapped  by  want  of  knowledge, 
anil,  listening  in  ignorance,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  choose  a subject  that 
might  display  his  own  ability. 

At  the  family  meal  the  parents  are 
supposed  to  be  the  superior  ones,  unless 


there  be  in  the  household  an  Fnele 

Amos  or  Aunt  Thankful,  front  whom  a 
heritage  or  bequest  is  expected.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  families  the  daughter 
who  has  just  been  launched  in  society 
or  the  son  with  a fresh  degree  assumes 
airs  of  superiority,  but  either  one  is 
more  inclined  to  observe  a contemptu- 
ous silence  than  to  talk  on  subjects 
that  would  probably  be  beyond  parental 
comprehension.  What  is  the  duty  of  a 
parent  at  meals?  Should  the  father  be 
constantly  didactic?  Should  he  play 
the  part  of  Mr.  Barlow  or  Dr.  Blimber? 
Thus  with  the  appearance  of  the  po- 
tato he  might  give  dates  as  to  its  first 
appearance  in  European  countries,  refer 
airily  to  Cobbett's  contempt  for  the 
vegetable  as  a food  for  laborers,  inquire 
into  the  accuracy  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
statement  that  in  the  time  of  QueeD 
Anne  potatoes  were  fed  only  to  hogs 
and  convicts,  and  quote  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  contemporaneous  physicians 
about  its  use  or  abuse  as  an  article  of 
diet  in  cases  of  obesity  or  kidney  com- 
plaints. He  might  in  this  manner  mo- 
nopolize the  conversation  pnd  plume 
himself  on  his  educative  force.  Then 
there  is  the  playful  parent,  who  is  a 
good  deal  of  a bore.  He  always  refers 
to  breakfast  as  a movable  feast  or  an 
informal  meal;  he  tells  at  length  the 
amusing  or  incredible  dream  of  the 
night  before;  he  makes  humorous  re- 
marks about  the  callers  on  his  eldest 
daughter  and  asks  why  they  did  not 
stay  to  breakfast.  He  chatters.  He 
chirps.  At  dinner  he  tells  some  of  the 
stories  he  Has  heard  during  the  day; 
fortunately  he  does  not  tell  all  of  them. 

How  many  men  would  really  enter- 
tain wife  and  children  if  they  were  to 
narrate  in  detail  all  that  they  saw, 
heard,  did  between  breakfast  and  the 
arrival  home?  Suppose  they  were  to 
forget  the  petty  and  serious  annoy- 
ances— yet  there  are  some  husbands 
who  remember  only  these  and  dwell 
on  them — would  they  describe  all  the 
pleasures?  We  know  a woman  who 
regularly  asks  her  husband  at  dinner, 
“Well,  whom  did  you  see  at  the  club?” 
for  the  club  is  as  a life  saving  station 
between  the  office  and  the  flat,  and  it 
is  frequented  at  the  cocktail  hour.  If 
he  says,  “I  didn’t  stop,  I had  too  much 
to  do,”  she  is  incredulous.  If  he  did 
stop,  and  he  usually  does  stop,  he  an- 
swers with  a suspicion  of  alcoholic  irri- 
tability; “The  same  old  crowd.  The 
club  has  changed;  it  isn’t  what  it  used 
to  be.  Ferguson  and  I spoke  of  it  this 
afternoou.  I think  I shall  get  out  of 
it.”  He  has  made  this  speech  at  home 
at  least  150  times  a year  during  the 
last  dozen  years.  Yet  at  the  Porphyry 
that  very  afternoon  he  was  in  high 
spirits — until  he  found  it  was  time  for 
him  to  go  home.  And  what  have  the 
wives  to  contribute  to  the  dinner  con- 
versational fund?  Is  the  story  of 
household  cares  or  that  of  the  musicale, 
afternoon  tea,  luncheon  with  bridge 
whist  the  one  that  entertains  the  fam- 
ily? 

Some  think  highly  of  the  “intellec- 
tual value”  of  dinner.  De  Quincey 
eulogized  the  modem  meal  as  one  “as- 
sociated with  social  and  humanizing 
feelings,  with  manners,  with  graces 
moral  and  intellectual,”  but  he  insisted 
that  the  display  of  intellectual  power 
in  these  arenas  should  be  easy.  The 
parents  should  encourage  the  children 
to  talk  freely  at  dinner.  For  children 
shift  topics  without  too  apparent  effort; 
they  are  shrewd  observers  and  frauk 
and  fearless  in  criticism,  unless  they 
have  been  bullied  by  parents;  above  all, 
fathers  and  mothers  in  listening  to 
them  without  interruption  can  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  views  and  opinions 
of  a younger  anil  more  enlightened  gen- 
eration. The  children  are  the  superiors, 
and,  according  to  Saint-Evremond,  they 
should  guide  the  conversation. 


like  this  have  come  in  former  years,  as 
tales  of  vumpires  from  Hungary.  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims  says  that,  whether  the 
charge  against  the  gyjjsies  is  true  or 
not,  the  discovery  of  civilized  people 
addicted  to  cannibalism  is  not  a new 
one.  "The  practice  is  a form  of  that 
blood  gluttony  which  is  called  were- 
wolfism,  or  lycanthropy.”  Werewolves, 
according  to  Mr.  Sims,  who  has  an  in- 
clination to  be  melodramatic  outside 
the  theatre,  still  prowl  about  by  day 
and  by  night  in  large  cities  and  in 
country  lanes.  Jack  the  Ripper  suffered 
from  a form  of  lycanthropy.  Neil 
Cream  was  another  sufferer.  Mr.  Sims 
might  have  added  the  names  of  Amer- 
icans, as  Jesse  Pomeroy,  Jane  Toppan. 

One  of  the  cruellest  charges  brought  i 
against  Israel  by  professional  Jew  ] 
baiters  in  Europe,  and  the  charge  is  as  I 
old  as  the  legend  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  I 
is  that  of  stealing  little  children  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrificing  them,  and 
this  charge  has  at  times  included  can- 
nibalism. Sir  Rieka  1 (1  F.  Burton  col- 
lected curious  notes  on  this  subject  for 
a work  on  “The  Jew,  the  Gypsy  and 
El  Islam.”  but  when  that  book  was 
published  after  his  death  and  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  a stumbling  apol- 
ogy was  made  for  suppressing  some  of 
these  notes.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
bases  one  of  the  most  striking  of  his 
“New  Canterbury  Tales”  on  the  me- 
diaeval belief,  but  in  his  story  little  ; 
Gervaise,  the  choir  boy,  is  chosen  for 
death  by  crucifixion  in  the  hope'  that 
he  may  rise  from  the  dead  and  show 
himself  the  true  Messiah.  , 

\To  go  back  to  Mr.  Sims.  He  recom- 
mends to  any  one  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quaint himself  thoroughly  with  the 
habits  of  werewolves  to  read  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould’s  book  on  them,  pub- 
lished in  1SG5,  but  lie  cautions  him  not 
to  read  it  just  before  going  to  bed.  We 
advise  this  same  inquisitive  person  to 
read  the  old  treatise  on  vampires  and 
all  sorts  of  apparitions  by  Fr.  Cnlmet, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas 
(London.  1850).  There  will  he  find  in- 
teresting information  about  the  strign^ 
and  the  lamiae,  the  early  forerunner  t 
of  vampires  and  werewolves.  He 
should  also  consult  the  early  chapters 
of  Apuleius’  "Golden  Ass”  and  a wild 
story  in  Marcel  Schwob’s  “Coeur 
Double.”  Then  there  is  Marschner’s 
opera  "The  Vampire,”  which  has  a 
fat  baritone  part  and  is  still  performed 
in  Germany,  where  it  was,  once  a 
widely  spread  belief  that  some  dead 
persons  chew  in  their  graves,  devour 
whatever  may  be  close  to  them,  and 
while  eating  grunt  and  growl  and  make 
peculiar  cries. 

Personally,  we  should  prefer  to  read 
the  famous  treatise  on  mascottes  that 
is  read  with  wonder  by  Lorenzo  and 
his  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer  in 
Audi an’s  operetta;  yet  the  fascination 
exerted  by  treatises  on  gypsy  kidnap- 
pers, werewolves,  vampires  and  other 
strange  cattle  is  indisputable.  It  was 
the  fashion  for  years  to  accuse  gypsies 
of  stealing  children  for  uukoly  and 
horrid  purposes.  The  intimate  history 
of  past  centuries  has  much  to  say 
about  the  cruelties  practised  against 
little  children,  whose  blood  and  heart 
were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  effica- 
cious in  deeds  of  sorcery,  whose  bodies 
were  sometimes  sacrificed  in  the  cele- 
i bration  of  the  infamous  Black  Mass. 


AN  OLD  CHARGE. 

European  journals  reported  recently 
a horrible  incident  in  Bohemia.  A 
number  of  children  had  disappeared 
in  a certain  village;  a gypsy  band  was 
arrested,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  gypsies  had  stolen  the  children, 
killed  them  and  eaten  them.  Stories 


TABLE  SWORD-PLAY. 

Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  an  honorable  old 
English  gentleman  who  has  played 
well— that  Is,  lazily— his  part  of  a 
younger  son,  has  published  his  memoirs. 
He  has  spent  his  life  in  seeing  people 
and  hearing  and  telling  stories,  and  as 
he  is  content  to  be  entertaining  and 
does  not  endeavor  to  be  didactic  in 
print,  he,  too,  may  be  remembered  as 
a philanthropist.  One  story  that  he 
tells  us  is  surprising  in  that  the  narra- 
tor himself  was  surprised:  “I  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mme.  Grisi,  and 
I was  delighted  at  being  invited,  after 
a concert  given  in  Paris,  to  remain  for 
6upper,  at  which  she  was  present.  But 
I was  rather  disenchanted  when  I saw 
with  what  dexterity  the  divine  Norma 
contrived  to  eat  her  food  with  her 
knife  instead  of  her  fork.  ’ 

Why  disenchanted?  What  else  did  he 
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expect?  Had  he  not  dined  before  with 
artistic  men  and  women  of  foreign 
birth  and  manners?  Had  he  not 
watched  members  of  the  German  no- 
bility at  table?  “The  Sword  Swallower 
of  Berlin”  might  refer  to  any  prince, 
:onnt,  baron,  freiherr,  as  well  as  to  a 
nountebank.  Once  at  Bayreuth— it 
vas  the  first  season  of  “Parsifal” — we 
at  at  table  d'hote  in  the  frequented 
nn,  and  Miss  Malten,  the  celebrated 
ramatic  singer,  the  star  of  the  Dres- 
len  Opera  House,  was  at  the  head  of 
he  table.  A woman  of  a heroic  build, 
he  was  famous  in  heroic  parts— Isolde, 
Slisabeth,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  god- 
lesses,  demi-goddesses  and  noble  dames 
bf  pagaq  or  mediaeval  days.  German 
Housekeepers  of  high  and  low  degree 
' ^claimed  “Ach,  Herr  J !”  when  she  ap- 
leared  as  Elsa,  and  English  misses  in 
ensions  were  moved  to  tears  by  her 
^..isfortunes  in  operatic  and  private  life.  ! 
We  watched  her,  as  did  all  in  the' room,  ' 
in  a frenzy  of  rubber-necking.  She 
swallowed  her  soup  forcibly  and 
audibly,  as  Bruennhilde  herself  would 
have  put  it  down  in  her  mountain 
cavern  where  she  lived  happily  till 
[Siegfried,  bored,  insisted  on  his  little 
lexcursion.  Then  came  the  traditional 
[slab  of  beef  from  which  the  soup  had 
peen  made.  She  smeared  it  thickly 
with  mustard  sauce.  The  fork  was 
[used  solely  as  a holder-down,  and  it 
held  upright  in  a clenched  fist. 

.it  the  knife-play  with  the  right— ah, 
knife-play!  The  weapon  served  as  ! 
ife.  fork  and  spoon.  It  lifted,  it  con- 
ed. it  flashed,  it  cut  all  manner  of 
res  in  the  air,  it  disappeared  to  the 
t in  her  throat,  down,  down,  far 
tvn  Faustiue!  Siegfried  should  have 
jrged  the  knife  for  Malten’s  table  use, 
.nd  when  the  beef  had  disappeared, 
ie  knife  carried  every  drop  of  mus-  ; 
ird  sauce  to  the  prima  donna's  mouth. 
She  scraped  the  plate  till -the  glazing 
/shrieked.  No  famished  cat  would  have  , 
ic-ked  it  so  smoothly.  Was  any  one  | 
(surprised  or  disenchanted?  No.  Every  j 
.one  that  had  lived  only  for  a week  in  j 
•the  Germany  of  the  early  eighties  knew 
^he  would  use  her  knife.  The  interest 
Jwas  in  the  precise  manner  of  the  em- 
iloymonf.  Much'  was  expected  of  a 
yrie  tragedian,  one  used  to  knives, 
.words,  daggers,  miscellaneous  cutlery. 
\s  Mrs.  Siddous  at  a quiet  dinner 
would  stab  a potato  as  though  it  were 
a' tyrant's  heart,  so  the  dignity  of  her 
calling  and  her  good  German  bringing 
v.p  required  sword-play  from  Miss  Mai- 
ten  at  dinner— furthermore,  she  had  a 
large  audience. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  was 
disenchanted  by  the  sight  of  a knife  in 
the  mouth  of  the  superb  Grisi.  He  j 
must  have  been  fresh  from  England. 
Never  to  the  true  connoisseur  was  Grisi 
more  heroic  than  at  that  moment.  She 
was  Medea,  she  was  Norma  at  table. 


GERALDINE  FARRAR  (Her  Latest  Picture). 


HOWUNPLEASANT  SOUNDS 
MAY  BE  REMOVED 


Pierre  Veber's  Grotesque  At- 
tack on  a 'Cellist — Supreme 
Egoism  in  Music  — Wag- 
ner's Adventures  in  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields. 


| EADERS  of  The  Herald 
will  perhaps  remember 
that  the  discussions  in 
Germany  a year  or  more 
ago  concerning  reforms  in 
concert  halls  and  in  the 
character  of  concerts 
aemselves  were  given  In  substance  and 
Ommented  upon  in  these  columns.  Ex- 
periments have  been,  made,  in  certain 
German  cities,  as  at  Heidelberg.  Halls- 
have  been  darkened  during  a perform- 
ance. orchestra  and  solo  singers^  and 
chorus  have  been  hidden  from  the  sight 
of  the  public.  In  Paris  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  drive  the  concerto  for 
violin  or  piano  or  ’cello  from  the  pro- 
gramme, and  distinguished  players  have 
been  savagely  hissed  when  they  ap- 
peared in  orchestral  concerts,  not  be- 
cause there  was  any  prejudice  against 
them,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  principle 
that  such  concerts  should  be  purified, 
that  there  should  be  in  them  no  oppor- 
tunity for  incongruous  and  disturbing 
individual  display.  This  stand  in  Paris, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. is  in  line  with  the  theories  of 
purists  in  Germany  who  do  not  believe 
in  concerts  of  a miscellaneous  nature, 
but  recommend  symphony  concerts  with- 
out any  soloist  and  concerts  with  or- 
chestra for  players  of  concertos. 

There  have  also  been  more  or  less  fan- 
tastical suggestions,  made  chiefly  by 
painters  and  aesthetes.  Some  have  de- 
manded that  when  a symphonv  by 
Haydn  or  Mozart  is  played,  the  orches- 
tra should  be  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  composer's  period.  Some  would  like 
to  see  any  costume  worn  by  the  players 
save  the  modern  and  conventional  dress 
of  musical  ceremony.  Others  have  pro- 
posed in  all  seriouwiess  that  the  audi- 
ence should  sit  with  backs  toward  the 
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players  or  singers,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  distracting  influence;  that 
'the  music  may  be  heard  for  itself  alone; 
and  they,  too,  would  prefer,  an  un- 
'Tighted.  or  at  least  a dimly  lighted,  hall. 


Attack;  on  the  ’Cello. 

Armande  de  Pollgnac,  a Parisian  com- 
poser, of  noble  family  and  some  reputa- 
tion, goes  still  farther.  She  would 
change  the  character  of  the  orchestra 
itself.  Some  have  longed  for  the  re-ln- 
troductlon  of  old-fashioned  and  almost 
or  wholly  obsolete  Instruments,  stringed 
or  of  wood  or  of  brass,  as  Mr.  Loeffler 
Introduced  a viola  d’amore  in  his  sym- 
phonic poem,  “The  Death  of  Tintagiles.” 
which  is  now  in  press.  In  his  original 
version  there  were  two  of  these  instru- 
ments to  voice  the  lamentations  of  the 
doomed  boy  and  his  devoted  sister, 
Ygraine.  There  are  composers  who  have 
experimented  with  unusual  instruments, 
as  Mr.  Weingartner  with  an  alto  flute. 
Others  have  tried  the  effect  of  new 
stringed  instruments  that  are  between 
the  violin  and  the  viola  and  between 
the  viola  and  the  'cello.  Berlioz  dreamed 
dreams  of  gigantic  combinations,  of  an 
army  of  violas  d'amore  playing  against 
an  army  of  harps.  But  this  French 
woman  would  make  more  radical 
changes. 

She  begins  with  a tirade  against  the 
'cello,  the  instrument  likened  by  Walt 
Whitman  unto  the  young  man’s  com- 
plaint. Many  have  protested  against 
the  'cello  as  a solo  instrument.  Its,  sus- 
tained song,  they  have  said,  soon  cloys, 
and  then  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
virtuoso  to  do  but  to  try  to  catch,  flies 
up  and  down  the  strings.  Mr.  Pierre 
Veber.  hearing  a long  'cello  solo,  was 
moved  to  write  a little  prose  poem, 
which  was ' published  in  the  Revue  du 
Bien  and  may  thus  be  paraphrased: 
-4— 

The  Cruel  Savage. 

The  cruel  savage  sits  down  in  the 
middle  r f the  salon.  He  takes  out  his 
prisoner  from  the  box  where  it  lies, 
tightly  bound,  and  holds  it  upright  be- 
the  clicking  of  organ  pedals  that  covers 
♦ he  sound  of  the  note,  the  breath  that 
tween  his  legs  He  already  smuti 
gently  on  the  attentive  tribe,  as  though 
he  would  say  in  confidence:  "You  are 
going  to  see  now  what  a performer  I 
am!” 

He  seizes  a sabre  so  finely  sharpened 
that  it  would  cut  in  two  a cigarette 
paper  in  the  air. 

And  while  with  his  left  hand  grasped 
around  the  thin  neck  of  his  victim  he 
half  strangles  It.  his  right  hand  guides 
gently— O so  gently! — the  sharp  blade 
close  to  the  belly  of  the.  unfortunate 
captive,  until  It.  feels  the  cutting  pain 
enter  gradually  into  its  flesh. 

The  prisoner  howls  sonorously,  howls 
as  though  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
howling. 


Thus  bending  down  from  the  height 
of  the  captive's  neck,  the  'cellist  spies 
under  his  fingers  the  deep  groans  and 
seems  to  be,  above  his  instrument,  a 
cruel  savage  martyring  his  missionary. 


Unmusical  Music. 

Armande  de  Polignac  has.no  pity  for 
the  sufferer.  “Of  all  instruments  that 
are  painful  to  the  ear,  the  ugliest  is 
probably  the  'ceilo.  Its  crushed  sound 
gives  the  dolorous  impression  of  com- 
ing from  one  in  a press.  One  feels  that 
a weight  is  on  its  chest,  and  would 
fain  relieve  the  instrument  from  the 
oppression.”  The  'cello  might  be  par- 
doned if  it  had  only  the  two  lower 
strings  played  by  a true  virtuoso;  but  j 
the  upper  ones!  They  produce  a noise  ! 
so  grinding  that  the  squeak  of  chair 
legs  on  an  uncarpeted  floor  Is  only  a 
little  less  musical— and  it  Is  of  the  same 
quality. 

Who,  pray,  had  the  grievous  idea  of 
inventing  gaily  an  art  that  is  called 
music?  Years  ago  an  unemployed  shep-  I 
herd  cut  from  a reed  a pipe  with  a 
few  determined  notes.  There  sprang  up 
immediately  a composer  who  wished  to 
make  various  combinations  of  these 
notes.  Nor  was  this  the  end.  Then 
came  the  theorist  who  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  right  of  dictating  laws  for  the 
combination  of  these  little  formulas. 
And  thus  the  scale  of  five  notes  lias 
developed  Into  the  innumerable  scales 
throughout  the  world;  the  simple  tune 
of  the  shepherd  has  grown  to  counter- 
point in  96  parts. 

Since  this  is  as  it  is.  why  should  not 
some  one  endeavor  to  soften  the  tones 
of  Instruments,  and  avoid  the  use  of  the 
bad  ones,  and  even  deprive  the  instru- 
ments of  the  latter?  Think  of  a re- 
formed orchestra  with  chosen  sonorities 
an  orchestra  from  which  all  tones'  that 
are  not  as  perfect  as'possible  have  been 
eliminated!  If  such  an  orchestra  were 
rot  beautiful,  it  would  at  least  be  al- 
ways less  painful.  Or.e  might  preserve 
the  first  octave  of  the  flute,  the  first 
octave  of  the  clarinet,  a little  more  of 
the  oboe  and  the  English  horn,  only  the 
pure  and  true  tones  of  the  brass,  the 
lower  octaves  of  the  harp,  no  violins 
and  no  violas,  but  double  basses,  whose 
sound  is  not  disagreeable,  though  It  is  a 
buzzing  or  a murmuring. 

Does  any  one  reproach  me.  says  the 
writer,  for  omitting  any  sonorities  of 
high  pitch?  Are  these  not  strident? 
Furthermore,  height  in  pitch  is  relative, 
for  our  perceptions  are  in  every  way 
quickly  limited.  Let  us  sacrifice  a few 
octaves. 

— ! — 

Concert  Disturbances. 

Like  things  may  be  said  about  a cho- 
rus. The  voices  should  be  examined 
with  the  utmost  care.  Only  one  should 
be  chosen  out  of  a thousand.  You  now 
hear  raucous  blowing.  (Was  it  Ruskin 
who  spoke;  of.  the  singing  of  a huge 
chorus  as  "the  roar  of  mutitudinous  me- 
diocrity”?) If  choruses  w.ere  composed 
only  of  voices  with  quality,  pure  and 
trained  voices,  there  might,  perhaps  be 
a certain  pleasure  in  hearing  them  sing,  i 

But  there  is  no  pleasure  in  hearing 


escapes  continually  from  the  flutist,  the 
frightful  scraping  of  stringed  instru- 
ments. Then  there  are  all  the  little 
noises  of  the  orchestra,  the  turning  of 
pages,  the  clearing  of  embouchures,  the 
trying  of  reeds,  so  that  the  ear  of  the 
hearer  is  forced  to  stretch  itself  to  dis- 
tinguish a little  pure  music  in  the  midst 
of  all  this.  (Some  readers  may  remem- 
ber the  naradoxical  articles  by  Mr.  John 
F.  Runclman,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  a certain  orchestral  blur,  a cer- 
tain roughness  arising  ir.  consequence 
of  all  these  noises,  was  indispensable  to 
a fine  performance,  and  that  the  play- 
ing of  Lamoureaux's  orchestra 
fine,  too  pure,  too  strictly  musi 
Then  there  is  still  another  thi 
should  be  abolished:  music  for 
instrument  or  for  an  instru 
companied  by  the  piano.  W 
instrument  recites  it  is  r, 
use  all  its  resources,  a 
from  being  agreeable. 


ms  some  pretty  sonorities  that  may  he 
made  of  worth  by  alternating  them  wltn 
those  of  another  family  In  a manner  to 
avoid  the  monotony  which  quickly  comes 
from  the  continuous  play  of  the  same 
Instrument.  Rut  In  solo  pieces  coni- 
posers  and  players  think  themselves 
obliged  to  visit  every  region  of  an  in- 
strument. especially  since  the  combina- 
tions would  be  few  In  numoer  if  only 
a portion  of  the  compass  were  used 
, Let  us  then  avoid  solo  pieces  so  as  not 
to  be  miserable  from  hearing  for  a quar- 
l ter  of  an  hour  the  purling  of  harps  with 
I upper  notes  like  gimlets,  or  a false  and 
i anguished  song  of  the  ’cello  in  the  key 

°^Si?ch,ain  substance,  is  the  radical  prop- 
osition' of  Armande  de  Pollgnac.  which 
■was  published  in  a late  number  of  the 
Mercure  Musical  of  Paris. 

— I— 


The  Supreme  Egoist. 

In  connection  with  this  singular  arti- 
cle. in  which  there  is  some  truth  and 
much  paradox— and  paradox  Is  often 
truth  In  a grotesque  or  unexpected 
form-lt  may  be  well  to  listen  to  the 
opinion  of  a Belgian  music  critic  who 
has  been  studying  and  comparing  the 
egoism  of  the  singer  and  that  of  a 
fiddler,  pianist,  'cellist  or  any  virtuoso 
with  an  Instrument.  Hector  Berlioz's 
sketch  of  the  tenor  Is  familiar  and 
inimitable,  hut  according  to  this  Bel- 
gian a tenor  Is  a shrinking  violet  b* 
the  side  of  the  fiddler.  A composer  said 
to  the  critic:  "The  virtuoso  is  the 

most  complete  personification  of  the 
egoistic  cult— the  religion  of  Me.  I 
ftskedhlm,”  said  the  Belgian,  "if  he 
aimed  at  virtuosos  of  song  and  espe- 
cially the  tenor,  who  passes  tor  the 
ideal  type  of  Did-you-see-me? 

"Not  at  all."  answered  the  composer. 
"The  tenor  is  a slandered  Individual, 

He  is  modesty  itself.  In  comparison  with 
instrumental  virtuoso.  a he  lutt  r 
i?  the  centre  of  the  world.  The  uni- 
verse was  created  for  hint.  M hen  ho 
arises  in  the  morning  and  opens  the 
journals  and  his  letters.  It  is  to  read  his 
nralses'  he  is.  furthermore,  persuaded 
that  the  most  extravagant  puffs  do  not 
codie  lip  to  his  deserts;  he  .s  filled  with 
compassion  for  the  wretches  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him, 
for  the  most  enormous  halls  are  not  pi, 
enough  to  hold  the  troops  of  his  dd- 
I rnirers  He!  Always  he!  Nothing  else- 
I where'  If  he  dared,  he  would  take  for  a 
i motto:  ‘I  only— and  that  is  enough! 

Furious  in  Death. 

Mr.  Jean  Marnold,  in  the  second  of  his 
j "Dialogues  of  the  Dead."  represents 
Ll-zt  as  endeavoring  to  assuage  the 
! noble  rage  of  Wagner  in  the  Elysian 
I fields.  Wagner  complains  first  of  all 
| o(  Cerberus,  who  Is  forever  at  his  heels, 
j Liszt  explains  the  dog's  behavior:  "Your 
I Impetuosity  disconcerts  him.  The  poor 
beast  cannot  imagine  that  a dead  man 
has  preserved  the  exuberance  you  hate 

brought  here,  the  indelible  nnnw  — 
glowing  residuum  of  the  indoniitn ble  wih 
which  sustained  you  in  eai  thly triu  • 
create  your  immortal  masterpieces  in  . 
the  face  of  all  opposition.  ter^e™- 
was  also  surprised  to  find  \\  agner  oect  - 
pylng  alone  an  amount  of  room  that 
formerly  sufficed  for  a.  half-dozen  illus- 
trious shades  in  common,  among  them 
Palestrina.  Schubert  and  Francois  .ou-  i 
pel-ill.  Wagner  apparently  diote  them  ,t 
out.  He  could  not  talk  with  them.  Not 
one  of  them  had  read  even  Schopen- 
liatier.  He  needed  all  the  rooni  for  11 
baggage  he  brought  with  him— rlehly 
upholstered  sofas  and  armchairs,  thre  [ 
wardrobes  with  looking  glasses  two  . 
grand  pianos,  a bookcase  m carved  oak. 
not  to  mention  a lot  of  trunks.  ^°ta 
shade  had  ever  dared  to  bring  a d.h'mer 
of  the  amount.  Charon,  according  to 
Wagner  himself,  was  obliged  to  mak„ 
five  trips,  and  he  made  him  pay  for 
them  all.  "I  am  convinced  that  he  stole 
one  of  mv  gold  snuff  boxes,  a present 
from  Cosima.  Fortunately,  it  was  only- 
plated. ” IJszt  defends  Charon  stoutly: 

I “A  good  fellow,  though  he  may  be  a 
little  greedy.  The  box  could  easily  have 
been  lost.  It  was  probably  the  first 
! time  he  had  to  carry-  so  many  paek- 
ages.”  Wagner  is  at  once  angry.  He 
| brought  with  him  only  that  which  was 
I absolutely  necessary. 

Wagner—  Even  in  this  eternal  dwell- 
! ing  I should  not  know  how  to  separate 
, my  thought  from  that  which  constitutes 
: its  divine  nourishment  front  these  pro-  | 
found  hooks  which  I formerly  devoure;,  I 
and  over  which  I pored,  now  spread  on 
the?"  shelves  or  thrown  in  piles  in  the 
corners  and  on  the  carpet.  You  know 
that  my  genius  has  its  accustomed  ways. 

I cannot  abandon  myself  to  its  imperi- 
ous ecstacv  unless  I am  surrounded  with 
an  atmosphere  of  luxury  and  beauty, 
enveloped  in  fine  linen  and  silken  stuffs 
Of  changing  colors,  enlaced  in  the  moist 
gentleness  of  the  beloved  one's  arms. 
Alas'.  Cosima.  that  you  are  not  with  me! 

Liszt— Calm  yourself.  Richard.  You 
forget  that  she  is  nearly  TO.  You  ought 
not  to  talk  like  that,  and  It  is  possible 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  die  at  present. 


in  baving*WHflfre<I  uJWp  cafFy  out  jheir  j 

lream  in  the  orchestral  upctlnosis  or 
powerful  or  subtle  timbre,  totransflg-  j 
ur?  their  'inelos'  in  the  radiant  and 
poly'phonic  arabesque  of  my  Infinite  mel-  , 
ody-.  to  extend  the  mythical  horizons  of 
their  Ouranos  to  the  most  secret  ar- 
canas  of  Symbolism,  to  the  metaphysic- 
al depths  and  the  unfathomable  synthe-  I 
«es  of  the  Idea!  They  were,  indeed,  two 
ereilt  thinkers,  especially  lor  persons 
Siorn  so  long  before  Kant  and  Schonen-  | 
hauer  Well!  Do  I look  all  right? 

Liszt  hems  and  haws.  He  would  be 
delighted  to  introduce  Richard  to  them, 
hut  the  gods  have  put  Euripides  in 
Charge  Of  the  quarter  where  the  trage- 
dians  live.  "He's  a charming  man.  of., 
marked  distinction,  very  courteou  ..utl 
when  Liszt  mentioned  to  him  the  pro- 
mised call  he  seemed  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  it 
appears,  had  flatly  refused  to  bo  at 
home  to  any  unknown  persons. 

Wagner— What?  Unknown?  The  im- 
| pertfnent  fellow!  Didn't  you  tell  Jam 

"'Liszt— Certainly  I did.  He  repeated  it| 
twice  I was  as  much  amazed  as  you 
that  lie  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  it 
1 Wasncr— The  fool!  How  doe-  he,  then, 
spend  hi  s 'inie?  As  soon  as  I arrived  J 
sent  to  his  section— as  to  all  the  o.hcra 
" six  copies  of  my  complete  wor..  . IQ 
he  knew-  nothing  about  music  h;  -multi 
el  hast  have  been  struck  by  th.  sjbi 
sin ntiil  and  innumerable  mu.tlp.ieuy  ofl 
texts  the  quintessence  of  lyricism.  »es- 

I SSS‘.S!3!Sfi-  'a.  *■ “•=  J 1 

lh^fSZ^aHeyjsUtoo1  bus?edHi  pet  ty  °dii 
to  fully  grasp  the  extent  and  pur- 
port of  vour  works.  I have  heard  sined 

GUsft-irbegeo?eyou,  Richard  be  more 

ih 

Rwaener  attributes  Euri  pedes'  behavior 
tm  »nie?  at  what  ho  had  written  about 
to  angei  t him  that  it  is  not 

1?  Sophocles  arrived  in  the  Elysian 
*?.-  , A,  when  he  whs  about  90  years  old; 
his  sight  was  poor,  and  by  lathing  oo-i 
atinately  in  the  icy  waters  of  Lethe.J 


Wagner- Listen,  papa,  T ou  can  t do 
anytliing  with  this  chaios.  and  you  will 
lire  yourself  out  stooping  down.  Let  us 
put  the  books  on  science  and  meta 
nhvsics  together.  They  are  all  In  this 
Link.  except  this  one  right  licre-the 

What! 

1 Wagner— Still  unbound?  The  linnet- 
headed  Cosima  must  have  forgotten  to 
send  them  to  the  bindery.  You  ought  to 
find  Kant  and  Feuerbach  there. 

Liszt— Yes.  and  Spinoza.  They  are 
bound-brand  new.  and  they  are  not  a 
bit  injured  by  the  journey.  Lord,  what 
a gigantic  work!  It  fills  the  whole  bot- 
iom  o'  the  trunk.  And  what  an  im- 
posing edition!  That's  not  new  it  s 
been  well  used.  What  is  U.  an>wa>  . 

UWagneXl^gfS,!  Siegfried  He 
bought  it  second  hand,  lhat  will  do 
for  today,  papa. 


Thwarted  Calls. 

Wagner  is  also  disconsolate  because 
he  cannot  find  his  dressing-gown  of 
mauve  taffeta,  wadded  and  lined  with 
cherry  satin.  He  suspects  Meyerbeer  of 
having  taken  it.  The  composer  of  “The 
Huguenots”  wanted  It.  inasmuch  as  he 
pught  only-  money  with  him.  only  j 
pey  and  a dress  coat  and  his  decora-  i 
;.  He  offered  Wa-ner  seven  Pfius-  j 
dollars  and  a half.  "Think  of  it! 
ssing-gown  worth  20  louts  d'or!" 

‘ ’•  finds  it  and  rejoices,  for  he  J 
to  wear  it  to  call  o:f  Aeschylus 
hocles.  Liszt  has  premised  at 
dozen  times  to.  take  him.  "I  | 
eir  joyful  emotion,  th—--  'wide  I 


he  lost  his  hearing,  and  having  swa!-  It 
lowed  accidentally  a few  drops  his  mem-  t 
ory  is  impaired.  Aeschylus  is  seldom  at  \ 
home.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  with  j 
Prometheus  on  his  rock,  having  ob-  j 
tained  special  permission  to  visit  him. 

Rut  with  whom  can  Wagner  talk,  a a- 
Doleon  is  isolated  in  a hospital.  Hippo- 
crates sent  him  there,  tor  he  iia-i 
scratched  his  bloody  hands  so  much 
that  he  contracted  an  itch.  Orpheus  is  j 
always  looking  for  his  lyre  or  jumping 
on  a dolphin’s  back  to  imitate  Anon.  , 
Plato  prefers  the  company  of  youths 
with  frizzled  hair.  Shakespeare  knits 
his  brows,  is  cranky  and  as  dumb  as 
the  carp  for  which  he  fishes,  mistaking 
them  for  trout.  Geothe  was  borne  away 
by  Pan.  Dante,  thinking  to  embrace 
Beatrix,  was  petrified  by  the  Gorgon. 
Alexander  t lie  Great  throws  javelins  at  ; 
the  curious,  and  Frederick  the  Great  | 
canes  those  who  would  accost  him.  or 
all  the  men  praised  by  Wagner  no  one 
of  them  is  eager  to  see  him.  although  he 
“commentated  and  luminously^  eluci- 
dated their  works.”  There  is  Michael 
Angelo,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  Liszt 
he  would  have  poignarded  ^ agner  for- 
writing  as  he  did  about  The  Last 
I Judgment.”  , , , 

Wagner — I should  he  enchanted  to 
j know  Darwin’s  opinion-  of  my  origins. 

, exegesis  concerning  the  mystery  of  oui 
simian  descent,  realized  bv  nature, 
"rat her  than  to  have  us  descended  from 
the  elephant  or  the  cog.  who  have  intel- 
lectual dispositions  indisputably  more 
developed  than  are  those  of  apes. 

I - — Yes.  the  phrase-  comes  hack  to 

me.  I have  read  it  somewhere  in  your 
writings.  Richard.  It  is  very  intere^t- 
1 i::g.  and  the  good  Cerberus  would  be 
flattered  by  the  hypothesis  if  he  couia 
hen r it.  As  for  Darwin- unfort unately— 
v.  e do  not  know  whaf  has  become  of 
him.”  Darwin  had  either  run  a wav.  01 
examining  seaweed,  had  been  swallow-eel 
up  in  the  mud. 

Richard**  Library. 

Richard  breaks  out  ill  curses  against 
a fate  that  thwarts  all  his  wishes,  nor 
will  he  accept  Liszt's  invitation  to  Y>  al- 
halla,  where  a monster  keg  of  incom- 
parable Hofbrau  has  been  freshly 
tapped,  for  he  would  then  be  obliged 
to  rub  against  jealous  and  ignorant 
composers,  as  "that  madman  of  a Ber- 
lioz. who  fancies'  he  . invented  Shake- 
speare, Vigil  and  the  English  horn.' 
N’or  will  he  smoke  a cigar  from  the  box 
that  the  princess  gave  Liszt:  "They  aie 
too  strong,  and.  besides,  there’s  nothing 
so  good  as  a pinch  of  snuff.'  No,  he 
prefers  to  stay  at  home  and  arrange  his 
books.  "Willingly."  answers  Liszt. 

• they  need  it."  To  which  Wagner  re- 
plies: "It  is  the  disorder  of  genius.  ' 
He  wishes  to- classify  them:  Myth.  Le- 
gend. etc.  Liszt  hands  him  the  volumes. 

Liszt— "The  Mysteries  of  Paris." 

Wagner— Eh?  That's  the  easy  chair 
where  Auber  gossips  or  reads.  Take  one 
off  the  pile  near  my  reclining  chair. 

Liszt-Good.  "St.  Cloud  and  Its  En- 
virons in  1S41." 

Wagner— That  was  a long  time  back. 
Alas!  Meudon!  My  "Flying  Dutchman, 
written  with  gusto  in  seven  weeks!  O, 
youth!  Put  it  on  my  table. 

Liszt— “The  Three  Musketeers,  The 
Master  of  the  Forge"—  . 

Wagner— What's  that?  Its  inconceiv- 
able. Doubtless — Ail,  it's  that  inferna 
Berlioz  who  introduced  those  stupid 
French  things  down  here  and  put  them 
in  my  house.  , _ T . „ 

Liszt— Calm  yourself.  Richard,  l b 5 
if  von.  You  are  too  ready  to  accuse 
nim.  Besid-  s.  he  was  not  a contem- 
porary of  M.  Ohnet.  y 


At  Last,  a Ilitrgnin. 

There  is  one  more  disappointment  for 
Richard ; he  would  like  to  meet  Spinoza, 
Liszt— Hum!  That  will  not  be  easy, 
especially  for  you,  wlto  wrote  "Judaism 
in  Music.” 

Wagner— What  difference  does  that 
make?  He  left  the  synagogue  of  nis 
own  choice  and  for  that  was  persecuted 

by  Israel.  He  was  an  atheist 

Liszt— Yes,  formerly,  but  according  to 
Euripides,  who  is  well  informed,  be 
now  shows  a sincere  repentence  for  his 
apostasy.  He  constantly  says  prayers 
in  Hebrew  and  lives  In  the  ghetto.  He  , 
will  not  be  glad  to  see  you. 

But  Meyerbeer  enters  and  addresses 
Yho  two  in  villainous  French  with  a 
strong  Hebrew  accent.  He  pa>  s ful- 
some compliments  to  Liszt  and  to  "ag- 
ner The  latter  addresses  him  as 
• •Beer"  and  ask?  him  if  he  knows 
j.,inozc  "Spinotza— Spinotza— Che— ni, 
„?  che  le  gonnals.”  But  will  Meyerbeer 
present  '.Vagner  to  the  philosopher? 
That  will  not  be  an  easy  mattei,  for 
Spinoza  turns  his  back  when  any  one 
approaches.  He  is  living  with  the 
Gi-eek  end  spends  his  time  talking  with 
Aeschylus.  Soohoeles  and  Plato.  Wag- 
ner cannot  believe  hisears.  „ 

II  Ws-ii  You  hear  him.  papa!  Now, 
h what  do  ou  sty  about  your  Euripdes? 

Li-zt-  - My  dear  Meyerbeer,  I do  not 
doubt  v oar  word,  but  you  have  been 
misinformed.  Believe  me,  my  dear 

frMeyerbeer-t  swear  It  on  the  heritage 
Of  piy  grandfather,  Liepmann  Meyer 

"wagner— Beer,  listen  to  me.  If  you 
will  arrange  a meeting  with  those  four 
persons.  I’ll  make  you  a present  of  my 
dressing  gown.  . 

Merer— For  nothing: 

Wagner— Of  course,  for  nothing.  And 
I’ll  give  vou.  besides,  a fancy  cap  em- 
broidered' and  festooned  by  Cosima.  Is 
It  3 tfO  ^ 

Meyerbeer— It's  as  though  it  were 
done.  I’ll  run  over  there. 

Wagner— Hurry  up! 

Meyerbeer— I'll  be  back  in  10  minutes. 

Liszt— No,  no.  Come  back.  Richard. 
I assume  you  he  is  mistaken.  He 
doesn't  know  anything  about  It.  Lord. 


felt  verv  much  annoyed  that  burglars 
should  disturb  her  sweet  monotony  of 
life,  but  we  cannot  be  angry  with  them 
for  bringing  her  back  out  of  tne  past, 
for  they  have  made  us  feel  25  years 
younger  by  so  doing.”  But  was  she  so 
beautiful?  She  had  dash,  subtlety, 
esprit— but  we  have  a photograph  of  her 
in  costume,  and.  alas,  she  Is  there  rep- 
resented as  fat  and  coarse. 

Mr.  Hubert  Bath,  a Goring  Thomas 
scholar  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  composed  "Psyche’s  Departure” 
for  female  voices  and  orchestra,  and 

I "Ulla,”  a scene  for  voice,  recitation  and% 
orchestra, which  were  produced  at  school* 
concerts  in  London  with  success.  Mr.  I 
Bath  played  the.  kettledrums  in  the  or-  1 
chestra.  _ f 

The  daughter  of  Josef  Lanner,  the  i 
! once  celebrated  composer  of  waltzes,  n*s 
just  retired  front  theatrical  life,  which 
she  has  enjoyed  for  60  years.  She  Is 
now-  about  76  years  old.  Kathi  Lanner 
began  her  career  as  a dancer  at  V ienna 
in  a company  that  included  Tagliom  and 
Fanny  Elssler.  For  the  last  17  years 
she  has  prepared  ballets  in  London, 
where,  with  her  three  daughters,  sne. 
expects  to  end  her  days.  Her  husband, 
the  dancer,  Alfred  Geraldini,  died  last 

Mme.  Bauermeister  spoke  as  follows 
at  her  farewell  matinee  in  London  at 
Covent  Garden:  "My  dear  friends— for 
surely  I may  call  you  so  after  you*- 
1 great  kindness  to  me  today — I have  been 
1 told  for  the  past  w-eek  that  I ought  to 
■ say  a few  words,  but  I have  never  been 
able  to  get  beyond  'my  dear  friends 
because  of  my  tears,  which  stop  me 
now,  at  the  thought  of  bidding  you 
good-by  but  the  time  has  come  that  1 
should'  make  room  for  younger  ones. 
Now  I had  better  not.  say  more  in  case. 

I say  too  much,  but  I do  thank  you  alt 
whom  I have  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  in 
my  little  wav.  1 could  not  have  bad  this 
tribute  bad  it  not  been  for  my  generous 
friend,  Mme.  Melba.  I (after  looking  , 
round  the  stage)  wish  you  would  call 
her  ” How  long  lias  Mme.  Bauermeister 
been  on  the  stage?  Nearly  10  years  At 
least,  for  she  took  a small  part  in  Di~ 
norah"  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Lon- 
don.  June  18.  1866.  She  was  a native  of 
I Hamburg,  but  she  went  to  London  at 
! an  early  age,  and.  studying  at  the  Royal  ] 
I Academy  of  Music,  won  there  the  , 
J “King’s  scholarship.” 

TENTH  ENGLISH  GRAND. 

W.  Savage  this  year  is 


what  a scandal!  He  is  going  to  mak 

1 rw a gn er— ^5,° yo u°c an° ntn , papa;  you'll 
never  catch  him! 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  soprano, 
taken  from  the  latest  Berlin  »hoto- 
eraph.  Miss  Farrar's  engagement  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  umlei  . 
c<  r.tract  of  three  years  has  been 
neunced.  ,The  Herald  also  publishes  a 
portrait  of  the  late  and  lamented 
Oreste  Blmboni,  whose  career  has  al- 
resdy  been  described  at  length  in  these 
co.umns  The  photograph,  taken  a 
Milan,  represents  him  as  he  appears 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a conductor^ 
l The  Herald  also  publishes  a P°rtra*^ 
the  hero-tenor.  Tamagno,  whose  fatal 
Sickness  has  already  been  announce*- 
He  will  be  long  remembered  for  In- 
powerful  impersonation  of  Othello  in 
Verdi’s  opera. 

Mr  Heinrich  Warnke  has  been  en- 
gaged as  first  'cellist  of  the  Boston 

b ° fill  r»n«5it  ion 


Mr.  Henry 

preparing  for  the  most  important  sea- 
son in  the  history  of  his  English  grand 
op.-ra  company.  His  "Parsifal”  com- 
pany that  gave  Wagner’s  masterpiece 
last  year  has  been  combined  with  the 
English  grand  opera  company  that  was  j 
most  successful  on  a transcontinental  j 
tour  His  corps  of  principals  will  in-  b 
elude  the  best  English  singing  artists 
oil  the  American  stage,  while  the  chorus 
and  instrumental  forces  will  be  laigely 
augmented.  An  orchestra  of  40  musi-  1 
eians  will  be  an  added  feature,  and 
these  will  bo  under  the  musical  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  N.  B.  Emanuel  and  El- 
liott Schenck. 

The  chief  new  work  in  the  repertory 
this  year  will  be  an  elaborate  produc- 
tion of  “The  Valkyrie.”  This  will  bo 
the  first  of  the  "Ring"  operas  to  have 
a production  in  this  country  in  English. 
It  will  be  followed  lateT  on  with  "Das 
Rhelneold.”  "Siegfried"  and  "Goetter- 
diemerurig."  The  repertory  will  include 
"1  nhensrin  ” "Tannhauser,'  Rigolet- 
to,"  "Aida.;,  Puccini's  "La  Boheme' 

aThe'ri0tlit'.4tson  of  the.  organization 
will  open  witn  a week  at  the  New  Mon- 
♦ auk  in  Brooklyn,  on  Oct.  2.  aftei  which 
there  will  b(  a week  in  Newark  and  a] 

short  New  K''RlaY'Vn«,'ePmenT'0ln '’hm 

before  the  annual  J^f^e  Tremont.  Tb 

boston  operatic  society. 

IV  new  musical  organization  has  be  ^ 
established  to  be  known  as 
Operatic  Society,  the  principal  object  o 

the  e«  f-C-ST- 


ga-ed  as  first  'cellist  of  the  Boston  -whieh . J*1  ” ,t  is  probable  that  l| 

Symphony  orchestra  toj fill  the,  pot .Lon  | opera  ic  ’ wJ]1  produce  two  opera? 


left  vacant  by  MV.  KraSselVs  with- 
drawal. Mr.  Warlike  was  the  first 

liSL°f  J^n  KubeH^tfioh^sT'wHl  begin 
fits’ Amer"c?nbtour-100  concerts-at  New 
Rliegger,  'cellist,  will  begin 
heV  thi?dSAmeUrlgn  tour  early  in  Janu- 

1.V,  Frank  van 

^"play^Lfrsumrner  symphony  con- 
-^a^s^fi^begln  her  concert 

VMr.  Raoul  Pamo.  % hw!th 

DHonensre  Schneider  the  famous  opefa- 
bouffe  -YinS7',,‘h^raCnd  Duchess.  Helen 

"°f  The  centurv.  to  whom  our  grand- 

Marqulsg  _df  Bionne.  She  probable 


Z new  society  will  produce  two  operas 
each  season,  and  the  members  are  at 
present  considering  for  production  th? 

fenbach,  Suppe.  Audran.  FeKovcn  ano 
others  The  society  is  compos 
lingers  skilled  in  chorus  work,  and MU 
eludes  many  who  have  sung  leading 

sura  i 

nlng  m Septembm.  in  then^ew  t * , 0 

Conservatory  ®.  i , LS  given  in  Jor-  t 

6 3 

musical  (i,i e<.t0]'th).  officers  are:  ‘ 

the  pianist,  a>m  ./  Anderson., 
"Brice,  treasure!  • ^ ( p-?  r- 

SSlTcriaSM Innle1  Lurie  Hcise-  4 
D.  E,  Bowen.  

at  random. 

Paris  has  started  the  idea  of  a 

J 

voted  to  the  pictorial  and  plast  V 
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